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TO    THE    HEADER. 


The  Christiau  era  is  now  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  another 

yeur,  and  we  turn,  with  more  than  uaoal  thoughtfulncss,  to  One 

Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seyenty.    The  next  twelve  months 

promise  to  be  eventful.     The  ''  times  and  laws,"  the  principles  and 

maxims,  which  have  long  held  sway  in  the  Church  and  the  world, 

arc  imdergoing  changes  of  no  ordinary  import.     Truth,  immutable  in 

it^  nature,  is  showing  it«elf  in  new  fjrmii,  and  a  belief  that  great 

mj7emenU  are  at  hand  seems  to  pervade  all  minds.    The  politician, 

tlie  citizen,  the  Christian, — each  is  gone  up  to  his  watch-tower. 

M-m  stand  in  suspense,  as  those  who  wait  for  some  coming,  yet 

uDcertain,  catastrophe. 

Questions  naturally  crowd  upon  us.  Is  all  this  commotion  indica- 
tive of  eocial  weakness  and  decay;  or  is  it  the  mark  of  healthy  growth, 
tiie  rtstlcssness  incident  to  a  critical  juncture  in  the  world's  advance 
towards  the  goal  of  universal  civil  and  religious  freedom?  Is 
the  Christian  Church  building  up  itself  on  its ''most  holy  faith," 
in  proportion  to  existing  opportunities  ;  or  are  the  foundatiohB  to  be 
once  more  discovered,  in  order  that  a  structure  more  worthy  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  and  of  the  primitive  Church,  may  be  reared  ? 
These  frequent  and  sudden  agitations  among  men  and  things, — do 
they  herald  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  glory  and 
stren^'th ;  or  are  they  only  the  beginning  of  long  throes  through 
which  tho  world  at  large  mu^t  pass,  if  it  id  to  share  the  peace  and 
rest  of  the  "  little  flock  "  who  hold  the  truth  in  righteoosnesa  ? 

And  still  further  questiona  atir  us.  What,  even  within  one  short 
year,  will  be  the  eflfeet  of  a  continued  decline  from  purity  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  in  that  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which,  till 
within  the  memorj  of  men  who  are  not  yet  old,  was  a  renowned 
bulwark  of  Proteatant  Christianity  P  Will  the  huge  Council  gathered 
by  Pioa  IX.  conablidate  and  re-invigorate  the  Papal  system,  or  break 
ifc^  hopekadj  and  tat  ereri  into  fragments ;  the  idol  beiog  amitteix  io 
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the  ground  by  the  hands  which  set  ifc  up  ?  Oace  more  ;  will  peace 
in  Europe  be  muoh  longer  possible,  in  face  of  the  vast  armaments  on 
which  so  muoh  care  and  expense,  to  the  impoverishment  of  whole 
nations,  are  lavished  ? 

In  view  of  these  and  similar  contingencies,  to  which  might  be 
added  many  others  of  the  greatest  moment,  our  heart-searchings 
cannot  but  be  deep.  The  musings  of  the  children  of  God  on  the 
counsels  of  their  Master  are  perplexed ;  their  prayers  expressed  in 
"  groanings  "  of  the  Spirit  which  cannot  be  rendered  into  the  lan- 
guage even  of  Christian  men  ;  their  hope  more  than  ever  dependent 
on  a  simple  faith.  "  How  long,  O  Lord  P  "  is  the  cry  still  heard 
from  '*  under  the  altar "  to  which  the  inquisitive  strive  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer.  But  the  "  little  season  ''  eludes  a  definition  of 
its  limits ;  and  the  final  triumph  and  peace  of  **  Jerusalem  which 
now  is," — ^the  voice  that  shall  one  day  suddenly  proclaim  '^  her 
warfare  is  accomplished," — must  be  waited  for  in  '^  the  patience  of 
the  saints." 

With  regard  to  the  beloved  religious  community  to  which  we  our- 
selves belong,  let  it  here  suffice  to  note  that  while  there  are  new  pit- 
falls before  us,  the  path  in  which  Methodism  should  go  is  not  hence- 
forth to  be  a  new  one ;  that  the  principles  which  govern  its  life,  though 
they  may  require  altered  methods  of  appliance,  are  essentially  the  same ; 
that  though  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  glorious  end  for  which  it 
has  hitherto  existed,  the  salvation  of  souls,  is  not  lessened,  but  rather 
increased,  for  a  season  at  least,  by  not  a  little  of  what  is  going  on  in 
general  society,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  discoiuragement.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Every  Divine  promise  is  founded  in  a  moral  law ;  and 
every  moral  law  is  as  steady  in  its  application,  though  our  faith  be 
long  and  severely  put  to  the  proof,  as  are  the  processes  of  nature 
itself.  The  godliness,  the  zeal,  the  spirit  of  prayer  which  distin- 
guished our  ancestry  need,  therefore,  but  to  be  maintained  in  order 
to  secure  the  same  results,  equally  blessed  to  ourselves,  equally  precious 
in  the  eye  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  with  those  which  were  secured 
in  the  olden  time.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Why  should  not  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  New  Year  be  made  memorable,  as  witnessing  a 
quickening  of  the  life  of  God  among  us ;  a  renewal  of  the  vigour 
and  purity,  wrought  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  which  dwelt  in 
our  immortal  fathers  P 

As  to  ^  The  Wesleyan-Methodifit  Magazine,"  we  have  a  pedigree 
irliioh  it  if  botii  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  honour.    XJninvitirg, 
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i:kd,  must  cur  pa,--*  ol'  coura-j  be  tj  tucli  ud  are  taint^id  with  the 
frirubus  taites,  and  satisfied  with  the  superficial  trilling,  which 
tlfiatcn  to  make  serious  thought  a  scarcity  in  English  periodical 
literature.  But  our  wurk  is,  on  that  account,  all  the  more  needed. 
We  eliall  still  continue  to  give  our  quiet  memorials  of  friends  who 
tleep  in  Jesus, — 

"  The  great  of  o:d  1 

The  dead  bat  iceptred  Bovrass  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  ums ;  " 

wc  shall  endeavour  to  pay  a  homage  to  Eevealed  Truth  which  is 
Siore  than  lip-service ;  and  shall  seek  encouragement  in  the  know- 
ledge that,  if  wc  do  not  in  every  sense  obtain  the  credit  of  success, 
wi?  at  leasr,  in  the  minds  of  competent  judges  of  what  is  for  the 
boDour  of  our  common  Lord,  deserve  it.  For  one  who  is  still  below 
tL:  skie?,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  **^  His  reward  is  with  Him." 


MEMOIR  OF  MR.  WALTER  POWELL, 

OF      BAYSWATEU;      FOBMLRLT     OF     M£LB0UR2r£: 
BY    THE   RLV.  GEOKGE  MAINUEU. 

TiiL  father  of  the  late  3Ir.  Walter  Powell  was  a  Loiid»jii  mercha'it ; 
ail]  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected  is  still  in  existcLce,  and  of 
high  standing.  In  consequence  of  a  reverse  of  circumiitances,  he  was 
in^lucci  to  eiiiigrate  with  his  large  family  to  Tasmania.  For  many 
jc'ars  the  family  bulfered  much  Ironi  diiliculties  consequent  on  the 
unsettled  stale  of  thii:g8  in  a  new  colony. 

Walter  was  lorn  May,  1S22.     At  the  early  ago  of  twelve,  he  began 
to  toil  in  order  to  contribute  towarils  his  own  supi>ort,  and  at  fifteen 
was  left  an  orphan.     From  infancy  he  was  eminently  pure  and  moral 
in  his  external  conduct.     This  he  attributed  mainly  to  the  influence 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  who  was  a 
rtftncd  and  highly  accomplished  woman,  maintaining  under  all  her 
rt Terse 8  a  calm  and  Christian  dignity.    Mr.  Powell  always  regretted 
t\at  be  did  not  remember  more  of  his  mother ;  yet  the  impress  of  her 
training  and  spirit  remained  upon  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and 
VIS  ever  gr&tefully  recognised  by  Ler  affectionate  son.    How  abiding 
the  inflaence  of  the  maternal  character !    Truly,  mothers  are  the  real 
edttcaton  of  the  rieing  generation.    What  a  solemn  responsibility  ia 
associated  with  that  near  and  dear  relationship ;  and  how  great  is  the 
rsward  of  those  who  are  faithful  to  their  trust  1 

No  MODer  was  Walter  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  to  secure 
Us  own  maintenaocej  than  he  mamfested  the  BtreDgth  and  uprigbt- 
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nesB  of  his  principles,  by  diligence  in  business  and  fidelity  to  his 
employers, — ^making  their  interests  his  own.  Even  when  a  junior 
clerk,  in  times  of  emergency,  he  would  often  sit  up  afber  business 
hours,  till  a  late  period  of  the  night,  in  order  to  forward  work ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  in  a  season  of  great  depression  of 
commerce,  he  voluntarily  proposed  a  reduction  of  his  own  salary, 
although  at  that  time  his  duties  were  very  considerably  increased. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  conduct  endeared  him  to  his 
employers,  and  secured  from  them  the  most  unbounded  esteem  and 
confidence.  At  this  very  early  period  of  his  history,  and  before  he 
had  become  a  partaker  of  the  saving  grace  of  God,  he  exemplified 
the  spirit  of  that  scripture, — "  Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers ; 
but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ; 
with  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men." 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  a  serious  illness,  and 
was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Turner,  Wesley  an  Missionary.  From 
,  the  conversations  which  took  place  he  was  led  to  distinguish  between 
morality  and  conversion,  and  became  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
being  "  bom  again."  After  his  recovery,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Society,  though  greatly  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  henceforth  identified  himself  with  all 
its  interests ;  first  in  Tasmania,  then  in  Melbourne,  and  subsequently 
in  London. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  he  gave  his  heart  to 
God  ;  closed  in  with  the  Divine  offers  of  mercy  ;  accepted  Christ  as 
his  Saviour ;  and,  by  an  act  of  simple  faith  in  Jesus,  realized  the 
privilege  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  Gt)d. 

Many  allusions  are  made  to  this  great  epoch  of  his  history 
in  a  journal  of  his  spiritual  state  which  for  some  time  he  kept. 
A  diary  richer  in  Christian  experience,  and  more  abounding  in  wise 
Buggestions  for  making  progress  in  the  Divine  life,  it  has  rarely  been 
my  lot  to  read.  From  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Powell,  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  Christian  man  of  high  intelligence  and  unflinching 
integrity ;  but  from  a  perusal  of  his  private  journal,  (a  document 
intended  for  no  eye  but  his  own,)  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  closet  he  habitually  studied  ''  the  deep  things  of 
God."  In  the  retirement  of  his  chamber,  day  by  day,  with  Bible  in 
hand,  he  sought  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  to 
understand  more  fully  the  length  and  breadth  of  Christian  experience 
and  privilege.  At  an  early  period  he  came  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  evidently  gave  a  colour  and  complexion  to  his  subsequent 
course.  They  seem  to  bring  out  the  man ;  and  his  after  life  was,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  harmony  with  the  solemn  vows  which 
he  placed  on  record. 

Under  date, ''  OctobeTi  1846/'  he  thus  writes  :*- 
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"I  do  hereby  solemnly  resolve,  by  the  grace  of  God, — 

"1.— That  I  will  rise  early  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  am 
searching  the  Scriptures^  and  liJcewifie  for  the  study  of  other  usefu 
boob. 

"2,-1  will  pray  more  for  the  conversion  of  my  relatives  ;  for  thi 
outpouring  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  nunL»ter  and  people  here,  an( 
Hid  Church  generally  ;  for  a  glorious  revival  of  Ilis  work  in  my  owi 
soul,  and  for  its  extension  to  every  human  being  in  the  world. 

**  3. — I  will  be  diligent  in  business,  and  be  constant  and  punctua 
at  the  means  of  grace,  and  earnestly  seek  each  day  to  grov?  in  graci 
ind  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"4. — I  will  pray  at  all  times  for  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  witi 
mine  that  I  am  His  child. 

^  Lord,  strengthen  me :  knowing,  as  I  do,  from  Thy  Word,  that  ] 
am  incapable  of  continiung  any  good  thing  without  Thine  assistance, 
I  do  here  humbly  implore  Thee,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  tc 
ftrengthen  a  poor  dying  worm  to  carry  out  these  resolves." 

Let  the  young  man  think  over  these  resolutions,  and  see  if  alj 
prictieal  goodness  is  not  found  in  them.  A  conscientious  husbanding 
of  time ;  an  intense  desire  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  oi 
his  fellow-creatures ;  an  earnest  longing  after  useful,  and  especiallj 
scriptural,  knowledge ;  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  hb  businesf 
engagements,  and  in  the  means  of  grace  ;  and,  above  all,  a  supreme 
dcairc  to  have  in  everything  the  approval  of  God,  are  all  includcc 
in  thtrse  resolutions ; — and  these  qualities  were  the  most  promineni 
features  in  Walter  Powell's  character. 

No  sooner  had  he  given  his  heart  to  God,  and  his  hand  to  the 
Cliurch,  than  he  began  to  labour  for  Christ.  From  the  beginning,  h< 
was  emphatically  "a  Sunday-school  man,"  and  was  the  means  o: 
establishing  several  Sunday-schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
Orten  in  ill  health,  he  yet  toiled  on  in  this  his  favourite  sphere  o: 
action.  More  than  once  in  his  journal  there  are  entries  to  this  effect : 
— "Scarcely  able  to  walk  to  my  school;  but  the  work  must  b( 
attended  to— it  must  be  done."  In  Melbourne,  besides  attending  to  hii 
Sonday-Bchool  duties,  he  was  a  prayer-leader,  ezhorter,  class-leader 
and  steward.  Indeed,  one  of  the  ministers,  in  writing  respecting 
him,  says,  "  He  was  my  right-hand  man."  He  had  the  heart  of  s 
philanthropiBt,  and  did  not  spend  his  days  in  dreaming,  but  in  doing 
Several  institutions  in  Melbourne,  if  not  entirely  originated  by  him 
vera  yet  largely  austuned  by  his  activities  and  liberalities ;  and  b] 
thew,  "  being  dead,"  he  "  yet  speaketh." 

The  Wealey  College  in  Melboarne,  in  its  origin  and  foundation 
vas  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Powell's  energy  and  liberality.  In  con 
jmelmi  with  hie  beHored  friend,  the  late  Bev.  Daniel  J.  Draper,  ant 
etkcr  iMmooTCd  men,  he  laboured  hard  in  the  establiBhinent  of  ihi 
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institution,  and  thus  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  community. 
He  was  also  a  principal  means  of  establishing  a  book  dep6t ;  its 
object  being  to  encourage  a  more  extensive  and  varied  literature^ 
chiefiy  among  schools.  In  chapel  movements  in  the  colonies  he  ever 
took  an  active  part,  and  his  subscriptions  towards  new  erections, 
and  the  liquidation  of  debts  upon  embarrassed  chapels,  were  princely. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Powell  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in 
the  "  Emigrants'  Aid  Society ; "  and  his  efforts  in  connection  with  the 
"  Wesleyan  Emigrants'  Home,"  in  Melbourne,  are  well  remembered 
in  the  colony.    The  origin  of  the  "  Home  "  was  in  this  wise  : — 

During  the  year  1852,  on  account  of  the  rush  to  the  gold-diggings, 
the  influx  of  the  population  was  so  great  that  many  respectable  emi- 
grants, on  their  arrival  in  Melbourne,  were  not  able  to  obtain  shelter. 
Instances  were  known  of  persons  of  excellent  character,  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  lodgings,  having  had  to  walk  the  streets  of  the 
city  whole  nights,  because  they  could  not  obtain  accommodation  of 
any  kind  on  any  terms,  whilst  others  were  crowded  together  in  places 
which  no  pen  can  adequately  describe.  There  was  thus  a  vast  amount 
of  misery  and  immorality  produced.  Among  the  great  numbers  thus 
cast  friendless  and  unprovided  for  on  a  distant  shore,  were  not  a  few 
members  and  friends  of  the  Wesleyan  Church.  To  secure  for  these  a 
temporary  retreat,  in  which  they  should  be  preserved  from  the  inccn- 
veniences  and  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  be  able  to 
obtain  such  information  and  counsels  as  strangers  in  a  ^'strange 
land  "  needed,  and  to  introduce  them  immediately  on  their  arrival  to 
Christian  society,  and  to  the  ordinances  of  God's  house,  were  the 
chief  objects  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  Home.*'  It 
was  started  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  was  zealously  and  liberally  supported 
by  him.  Thousands  of  persons,  not  only  belonging  to  Methodism,  but 
to  other  religious  communities,  were  in  this  way  sheltered  and  pro- 
vided for ;  and  many,  very  many,  families  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  whose  relatives  here  found  a  temporary  dwelling-place,  have  to 
bless  the  name  of  Walter  Powell  for  his  earnest  and  loving  efforts 
in  this  direction.  No  wonder  that  ministers  and  people  clustered 
around  him  on  his  departure  from  the  colony,  to  bear  witness  to  his 
worth,  and  to  express,  in  warm  and  tearful  language,  their  deep 
sorrow  at  his  removal  from  them. 

Some  men  will  work,  but  will  not  give ;  others  will  give,  but  will 
not  work.  Mr.  Powell  did  both :  he  toiled  and  f/ave.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  God  were  large,  systematic,  and  sustained.  In 
early  life  he  read  the  well-known  work  on  covetousness,  entitled 
« Mammon,"  and  was  greatly  impressed  thereby.  In  his  journal 
there  is  this  entry : — "  For  many  years  I  have  given,  for  the  support 
of  charitable  institutions  and  the  cause  of  God,  a  certain  portion  of 
my  income;  but  I  am  now  persuaded  the  only  satisfactory  plan  is  to 
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tithe  one's  income  and  profits,  which  I  propose  doing  for  the  future 
and  shall  in  my  private  ledger  keep  a  strict  account." 

Iii3  benevolence  also  to  private  individuals,  and  Lis  care  of  relatives 
were  very  marked.      He  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  advance  the 
iaterests  of  many  less  favoured  than  himself  in  position  and  means. 
When  he  left  Melbourne,  the  sum  of  £15,000  was  on  his  books  as 
having  been  spent  in  this  way. 

Through  sevifral  sudden  deaths  in  his  family,  numerous  orphans 
were  cast  upon  his  care  at  a  very  early  age,  and  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  supported,  clothed,  and  educated  them.  For  many  years 
the  sum  thus  annually  expended  amounted  to  nearly  £1,200,  and  the 
chaise  which  he  has  left  upon  his  estate  to  meet  such  cases  is  still 
Tery  considerable.  In  consequence  of  these  claims,  (which  were 
regarded  as  sacred  by  him,  but  of  which  the  world  knew  nothing,)  lie 
often  denied  bimself  indulgence  and  gratification,  which  he  might  have 
legitinaately  sought,  and  to  which  his  cultivated  and  superior  tastes 
would  have  led  liim. 

His  high  integrity  as  a  man  of  business  won  fur  him  the  deepest 
respect.  One  gentleman  of  considerable  influence  in  the  colony. 
?pe iking  of  his  unbending  conscientiousness,  and  of  his  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  interests  of  others,  used  often  to  remark,  "  There  is 
but  one  Walter  Powell  in  Melbourne."  A  city  gentleman  said  to 
me  several  years  ago,  "  I  believe  everything  done  in  Mr.  Powell's 
bu?ine*a  transactions  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  judgment-day.** 
Aud  a  minister,  who  knew  him  well,  says,  "  In  his  Christian  cha- 
racter there  was  neither  *  spot,  nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  euch  thing.'  ** 
In  reading  his  journal,  I  have  been  impressed  with  his  tendertiess 
(ffromcieiice  in  business  matters  ;  and  many  things  that  many  resiK^ct- 
alile  men  do — and  even  some  ffood  men  can  do — ^in  commerce,  without 
qnalms  of  conscience,  Walter  Powell  evidently  could  not,  did  not  do. 
Would  to  God  that  there  were  a  higher  tone  of  Christian  morality  in  our 
land  among  business  men,  members  of  the  Church !  Tiien  would 
the  Church  "  put  on  "  her  "  beautiful  garments,"  aud  go  forth  lovely 
and  attractive  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Powell  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

His  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness  were  striking  features  in  his 
chancter.  Indeed,  considering  his  social  standing,  and  his  deep  and 
mtense  longing  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  he  was  remark- 
ibly  retiriog.  Who  ever  heard  him  in  official  or  church-meetings 
with  load  voice,  or  pertinaeious  doggedness,  press  his  points  ?  For 
a  man  having  very  decided  Tiews  and  a  strong  will,  such  as  he  had, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  practicihle  and  pleasant  men  to  work  with  I 
errr  knew.  He  carried  this  modesty  with  him  into  civil  and  social 
life.  In  the  colony  he  was  more  than  once  requested  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  named   as  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours,  but 
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declined,  conBidering  himself  as  unfit,  without  further  study,  for  such 
a  position,  though  far  superior  to  many  who  enjoyed  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Powell  did  not  pass  through  life  without  being  the  subject  of 
heavy  affliction.  The  delicacy  of  his  health  was  always  a  trial  to 
him,  and  often  a  cau^e  of  great  anxiety  to  his  friends.  He  had  to 
follow  eight  beloved  children  to  the  grave.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  bury  one's  offspring :  and  to  have  the  tomb  close  eight  times  in 
speedy  succession  over  darlings  of  the  home,  is  to  be  smitten  indeed. 
Affecting  entries  occur  in  his  journal  respecting  his  children.  He 
had  a  father's  heart ;  and  truly  that  heart  was  rent  and  torn  by  the 
strokes  of  bereavement  that  fell  upon  it.  But  like  Job  he  could  say, 
— he  did  say,-^^'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.*' 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  of  our  departed  friend,  as  to  his 
connection,  or  labours  in  immediate  association,  with  the  Bayswater 
Circuit.  Mr.  Powell  returned  to  England  in  damaged  health ;  he 
was  for  several  years  past  but  the  wreck  of  his  former  self.  Conse- 
quently, he  did  not  take  that  prominent  position  in  church-matters 
here  which  he  did  in  Melbourne.  But  I  can  bear  my  testimony,  as  his 
pastor  for  three  years,  that  he  was  a  worker,  a  hard  worker,  for 
Christ,  and  a  liberal  giver  to  His  cause.  In  the  welfare  of  the 
Circuit  in  which  he  resided  he  took  a  deep  interest,  spending  time,  toil, 
and  money  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  psalmody  in  its  principal 
place  of  worship,-^Denbigh*road  Chapel.  He  was  the  indefatigable, 
prudent,  painstaking,  and  kind  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
for  several  years.  He  was,  for  the  usual  term,  the  Circuit  Steward, 
and  managed  the  financial  affairs  intrusted  to  him  with  discretion 
and  success.  He  supported  liberally  all  our  institutions.  Starch 
Green  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  beautiful  chapel  erected 
there.  He  was  the  chief  contributor  to  it,  and  entered  with  interest 
into  everything  calculated  to  promote  its  welfare.  The  resident 
ministers  knew  where  to  go  for  counsel  when  they  were  in  difficulty ; 
for  words  of  comfort  and  sympathy  when  they  were  depressed ;  and 
for  help  when  they  needed  pecuniary  supplies ;  and  they  never  came 
away  disappointed. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  "  Was  our  late  friend  a  perfect  man  ?  Had 
he  no  faults  ?  "  Most  assuredly,  he  had  faults ;  and  deeply  did  he, 
in  the  record  he  kept  of  his  Christian  experience,  mourn  over  them. 
He  realized  that  the  Christian  life  was  a  warfare.  He  felt  that  he 
had  to  fight  against  "fiesh  and  blood,"  against  '^principalities  and 
powers."  And  daily  had  he  to  go  to  the  Cross  for  acceptance,  and 
to  look  up  to  the  Spirit  for  the  maintenance  of  purity.  But  he 
<<  fought  the  good  fight ; "  he  "  finished  his  course ; "  he  '^  kept  the 
faith ; "  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  Master  has  said,  "  Well  done  I  " 

My  former  coUeaguey  the  Bev.  David  C.  Ingram,  joins  with  me  in 
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th'j  eftimite  of  Mr.  Povvcirs  character.  "  There  wtjo  many  things 
hesaj?,  "in  Liin  which  impressed  me;  as,  for  example,  the  genialil 
of  his  spirit,  the  sprightliness  and  intelligence  of  his  conversatio: 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  giving  pleasure  to  others;  hitii  quiet,  imo 
ientatioas  generosity,  and  his  interest  in  the  detail  of  our  Circu 
vork.  But  two  or  three  traits  stand  out  prominently  before  m 
mind: — 

"The  strength  and  nobility  of  his  moral  principles  were  vex 
remarkable.  He  did  not  forget  that  it  is  required  of  man  that  I 
should  *  dojuiily^  as  well  as  *  love  mercy,'  and  *  walk  humbly  with  h 
God.'  With  a  religion  of  emotion  that  was  not  also  a  religion  ( 
int^rity  and  uprightness,  he  had  no  sympathy ;  and  towards  thf 
which  was  mean  or  manccuvring,  or  recklessly  speculative  in  trad< 
he  felt  and  displayed  a  righteous  abhorrence. 

'*  His  character  was  not  marked  alone  by  high  morality,  it  was  thi 
roHghljf  religious.  Religion  was  placed  by  him  in  the  position  whic 
its  Divine  Author  assigned  to  it — before  and  above  all  things.  II 
sought '  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness.*  At  th 
time  when  his  health  began  manifestly  to  decline,  he  found  that  h 
could  not  devote  so  much  time  and  tnergy  to  the  work  of  God  a 
he  had  been  wont,  if  the  demands  of  business  were  not  diminished 
he,  therefore,  determined  that  he  would,  to  a  considerable  exteni 
withdraw  from  business,  that  he  might  give  an  unabated  attentiox 
au  unrestricted  service,  to  the  cause  of  God.  Eapidly  increasin, 
debility  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this,  the  purpose  of  his  heart 
hut  the  prevention  was  an  act  of  His  providence,  who  approvingl 
said  to  David, '  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart.* 

"  Mr.  Powell's  deep  and  practical  concern  for  the  stability  an 

growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  also  very  noteworthy.    I  canno 

better  illustrate  this  than  by  giving  you  an  extract  from  a  truly  cha 

racteristic  letter  written  to   me  in  May,  1866  : — *  The  Church  c 

Christ  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it  now.    The  devil  is  playing  a  ver 

bold  game  in  our  day,  and  needs  casting  down,  for  his  agents  usi 

language  that  is  only  consistent  with  great  success.    I  am  afraid  h 

is  making  havoc  in  tiie  churches,  since  there  is  a  wonderful  increa» 

within  a  few  years  of  BationaUsm,  BitualLsm,  and  Materialism.    W< 

get  confoiinded  in  these  days  by  the  specious  reasons  that  are  advances 

for  the  decline  of  the  success  of  the  Church ;  but  the  time  wouli 

he  better  fpent  by  czying  out,  as  in  days  of  yore, '  Lord,  increase 

our  fiith.'     '  O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work !  *    The  lack  of  success  is,^afte 

Ally  occanoned  by  the  ancient  CBMBe^-'Ufibelief.    I  hope,  in  the  dead! 

struggle  that  is  now  going  on  between  the  Church  and  the  worlc 

that  our  pieflcfaem  will  give  themselves  only  to  plain,  earnest  preacl 

ing.    We  want  no  gentle  pruning  of  the  branches,  but  the  axe  lai 

to  die  rooi  of  the  tree.    We  want  men  of  the  type  of  John  th 
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Baptist.  I  Bee  that  those  who  preach  the  truth  without  minciog 
matters  are  listened  to  with  greatest  respect,  and  have  the  greatest 
influence.' 

"  I  am  grateful  for  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Powell^  and  for  the 
stimulating  influence  of  his  character  upon  me.  I  think  of  him  as  a 
choice  specimen  of  simple  and  beautiful  Christian  life,  and  of  earnest, 
self-denying  Christian  labour ;  as  a  model  of  a  high-principled 
Christian  merchant,  and  as  a  pattern  Christian  gentleman.  I  pray 
God  to  give  to  Methodism,  and  to  His  Church  at  large,  many,  many 
more  such!*' 

In  this  testimony  I  most  cordially  agree. 

"  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtaoQB  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven." 

I  had  the  privilege  of  entering  that  chamber,  and  there  was, 
indeed, ''  light  in  the  valley."  Grasping  me  by  the  hand,  as  I  sat  by 
his  bedside,  he  said,  "  I  have  not  to  go  to  heaven  to  be  with  Christ ; 
He  is  here  ;  "  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart ;)  "  He  is  here — it  is 
Christ  in  you — heaven  within.     I  have  Him  here." 

Some  touching  expressions  fell  from  his  lips  during  his  illness, 
which  were  noted  down.  "  0  mamma,"  said  he,  one  morning,  address- 
ing his  wife,  "  such  a  glorious  night !  Such  a  baptism  of  love  !  Christ 
is  in  me,  the  hope  of  glory !  I  have  always  had  a  divided  heart ;  now 
I  have  given  it  all  to  Him,  and  He  in  return  has  revealed  to  me  the 
treasures  of  His  kingdom.'*  When  some  flowers  were  brought  to  him, 
he  eaid, ''  Put  them  near  me,  that  I  may  admire  the  works  of  God. 
If  ever  I  see  the  spring  again,  how  I  shall  enjoy  the  beautiful 
trees  and  quiet  walks  among  them !  I  have  never  appreciated,  as 
I  ought  to  have  done,  God's  beautiful  works  ;  they  all  glorify  Him." 

Among  other  remarks  addressed  to  Mrs.  Powell  were  these :  "  If 
any  one  says  to  you  that  I  have  been  patient,  or  have  done  anything 
[excellent]  during  my  life,  say,  '  No.'  I  have  deserved  hell.  It  is  all 
Christ."  ''  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me ;  because  it  is  not  I  that  am 
speaking,  but  Christ  within  me."  Making  mention  of  a  friend,  he  said, 
"  Tell  her  she  did  me  good.  Hers  is  the  right  religion ;  it  makes  her 
happy,"  "  I  shall  leave  you  and  Laura  "  (referring  to  his  beloved  and 
only  child) '  in  perfect  confidence,  knowing  that  you  will  soonfollowme." 

On  another  occasion,  he  said,  "  If  God  spares  me,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  work  a  little  longer  for  Him ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  depart,  and  be 
with  Christ;  which  is  far  better."  From  time  to  time  he  would  exclaim, 
'*  How  I  am  surrounded  by  mercies  !  So  many  comforts  that  others 
are  deprived  of;  nursed  with  such  tender  care ;  so  many  kind  friends ! 
Thank  all  who  inquire  afber  me."  "  Satan  has  tried  hard  to  have  me, 
but  Christ  has  won  the  victory."  On  being  told  that  "his  was  the 
happiest  room  in  the  house,"  "  Of  course  it  is,"  lie  replied|  with  a 
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•^ile, ''because  Christ  is  Lere."  To  the  Re?  Mr.  Forrest,  he  eaiJ, 
"  I  Lave  loved  and  served  my  Saviour  for  morv»  than  five-and-twenty 
y.irs;  but  I  have  never  known  such  happinesa  as  during  this  week, 
iij  this  rojm."  Evt-n  when  his  mind  wandered,  his  words  and  broken 
sentences  were  illu-strative  of  bis  loving  character  and  ChrLitian 
devotedness,  as  well  as  of  the  purity  of  his  mind. 

His  afTection  for  his  wife  was  most  touching.  As  long  as  strength 
pcrmiUed  him,  he  would  exert  himself  to  throw  his  arms  around  her, 
ki?^ing  her  most  tenderly.  To  the  servants  he  spoke  kindly  and 
aft'-ctiouately,  blessing  and  praying  for  them,  and  referring  to  their 
fjiihful  service.*.  Once  he  thought  he  had  been  in  heaven,  and 
'I'icribed  the  events  of  a  dream,  dilating  upon  the  joys  he  had  felt. 
lie  had  fre<'iuently  said  that  "  a  great  event  was  going  to  take  place," 
and  that  "  the  days  of  his  mourning  were  ended !  "  And  so  it  was  : 
on  January  21fct,  1  SOS,  Walter  Powell  entered  into  rest;  and  so  shall 
ho  "  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

Important  lessons  arc  suggested  by  such  a  life  as  has  here  been 
."ketchcd.  There  was  one  class  of  persons  in  whom  Mr.  Powell 
was  specially  interested  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career — young 
rnon ;  and  for  them  he  ever  manifested  the  deepest  and  most 
aiftctionate  concern,  lie,  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  *'  to  them ;  and 
his  first  admonition  to  those  who  are  in  the  morning  of  life  is  this  :^ 
Be  diligent. — Mr.  Powell  was  eminently  a  dilifjent  man.  lie 
was  diligent  in  the  private,  social^  and  public  means  of  grace.  His 
private  journal  speaks  again  and  again,  especially  in  his  earlier 
days,  of  constant  attendance  upon  religious  means.  The  band- 
meeting,  the  class-meeting,  the  love-feast,  the  prayer-meeting, — these 
good  old  institutions  of  early  Methodism, — were  eminently  delighted 
in  by  him,  and  his  use  of  them  was  constant.  He  did  not  become 
the  Christian  man  he  was  by  merely  wishing  to  be  good,  and  sitting 
down  with  folded  arms ;  but  he  gave  diligence  to  make  his  "  calling 
and  election  sure ; "  and  by  an  earnest  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  ho 
became  established  in  the  Divine  life.  When  at  Melbourne,  often 
did  he  rise  in  time  to  be  at  the  six  o'clock  morning  prayer-meeting, 
and  habitually  arranged  to  be  at  the  evening  services. 

He  was  a  diligent  sfucicfil.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  well-read  man  ; 
but  I  had  no  adequate  idea,  until  I  perused  his  journal,  of  the  extent 
of  hii  informaiion.  Day  ftfter  day  there  are  entries  made  concerning 
the  books  he  was  reading,  and  bia  remarks  on  them  are  eminently 
thoaghtfal  and  judicious.  When  lie  read  two  papers  before  our 
"Young  Men's  ABaooiatum*'  at  Bayawater,  I  was  surprised  at  his 
fingv  of  tbougbt  in  thoic  papers,  his  shrewd  and  sagacious  counseli^, 
kji  knowledge  of  men  tad  thingSi  and  his  forcible  and  racy  style. 
Bui  J  (ajanrrl  to  wonder  when  I  diacovered  the  authors  he  had 
sMtd  luftd   tke   cliligencc  with  which  he  had  familiari^d  bimacVt 
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with  Bome  of  the  best  works  in  tho  English  language.  Considering 
the  constant  tax  upon  his  time  in  religious,  social,  and  business  life, 
his  range  of  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  acquaintance  with  general 
and  current  literature  very  creditable. 

He  was  diligent  in  business.  The  result  proves  this.  Had  he 
been  an  idle  man,  he  would  not  have  won  the  position  in  the  social 
scale  which  for  several  years  of  his  life  he  enjoyed.  The  orphan  lad 
of  fifteen,  without  patrimony,  but  with  a  clear  head,  a  tender  heart, 
high  and  holy  principle,  unshaken  integrity,  and  hard  toork^  sat 
down  at  last  among  the  merchant  princes  of  the  land;  and  has  left  a 
name  and  a  memory  behind  him,  which  many  delight  to  respect  and 
honour. 

A  second  word  of  admonition,  which  this  life  speaks,  is  this, — Lite 
EOB  OTHEBS.  Mr.  Powcll  was  eminently  an  unselfish  man.  In 
reading  his  journal,  one  is  impressed  with  his  deep,  intense,  habitual, 
and  all-absorbing  desire  to  do  good.  And  he  did  U.  His  greatest 
happiness  seems  to  have  been  in  making  others  happy.  Some  of  his 
public  actions  have  been  noticed ;  to  not  a  few  of  his  private  acts  of 
benevolence  I  can  bear  witness;  and,  doubtless,  many  more  are 
known  only  to  Him  "  who  seeth  in  secret,"  but  who  will  "  reward 
openly."  Let  young  men  imitate  this  example ;  resolve  that  they 
will  do  their  part  to  lessen  the  sum-total  of  earth's  misery ;  that  they 
will  strive  to  leave  the  world  better  and  happier  than  they  found  it : 
so  shall  they  answer  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  human  existence. 

A  third  word,  which  this  life  seems  to  sound  in  our  ears,  is  this, 
— Live  to  Gon.  Mr.  Powell  ever  seems  to  have  had  a  deep  and 
solemn  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker.  A  conviction  that 
he  was  a  steward,  only  a  steward^  seems  to  have  thoroughly  taken 
possession  of  his  mind  and  heart.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  his  own  ; 
that  his  property,  his  influence,  his  talents,  his  time,  were  not  his  own, 
but  God's ;  that  He  had  a  right  to  all ;  and,  therefore,  he  cheer- 
fully consecrated  to  his  Master's  service  that  which  he  had  received. 
We  cannot  have  this  lesson  too  deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds. 
God  has  a  right  to  all  our  powers,  and  to  our  eonstint  service.  It  is 
required  of  us  that  we  ''glorify  Him  continually,*'  in  our  bodies  and 
our  spirits,  which  are  His. 

Let  us  place  ourselves,  without  reserve,  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Cross !  We  are  unworthy,  but  God  will  graciously  accept  us  for 
Christ's  sake.  ''They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightnesi 
of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."* 

*  The  foregoiog  Memoir  is  the  sahstance  of  a  paper  read  at  the  condosion  of  Mr. 
Powell's  "  Funeral  Sermon." 
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I.    FBlLUnKABT. 

VThiv  St.  Pan!  found  it  necessary  to  impress  a  seal  of  autlicntica- 
tion  npon  hia  letters,   fhe    sig^  which  he  chose  was  au  autograph 
BeBedicUon.     So  I  vrrite,  he  said  ;  and  the  reader  wituessed  his  peeu- 
fiar  marks  on  the  parclnneiit.    But  the  tokefi  in  every  E^Utlc  was  not 
nmpl?  the  marks  tbat  defied  the  foi^er  ;  tho^e  singular  characters 
shaped  a  prayer  in  which  was  prominent  the  word  X  A  P I S,  the  watch- 
word of  the  Apostle*  s  theology.    His  peculiar  handwriting  was  his 
sign-manual ;  but  only  as  containing  an  invocation  of  grace. 

To  his  own  generation,  and  to  some  generations  that  followed,  this 
indispensable  mark  of  genuineness  served  its  purpose.  We  have  not 
now  the  same  evidence,  nor  the  same  need  of  it.  To  us  there  are 
▼ery  many  other  most  obvious  tokens  of  the  Apostle's  hand.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  breath  of  inspiration  that  pervades  the  Epistles 
tbat  bear  his  name,  they  are  full  of  those  specific  touches  of  indi- 
viduality concerning  each  of  which  he  might  also  have  said,  So  I  tcriie. 
The  same  style  of  theological  thought,  whether  contemplative  or 
dialectic ;  the  same  method  of  exhibiting  the  facts  of  redemption — 
my  gotpel ;  the  same  unmistakable  c)iaracteristics  of  phrase  and 
construction  ;  the  same  wonderful  blending  of  the  Truth  without  and 
his  own  experience  within ;  the  same  light  and  shade,  stronger  than 
in  any  other  writer,  produced  by  his  ever-varying  fluctuations  of 
feeling; — all  these  mark  out  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  from  the  nst 
of  the  Bible,  just  as  the  Bible  is  marked  out  from  all  other  books. 
Weighiy  and  jpowerful  in  every  other  sense,  his  Epistles  are  especially 
so  in  their  self-attestation* 

Tet  it  remains  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  the  Apostle's  prayer, 
though  not  bis  autograph  prayer,  is  still  his  token  in  every  Epistle. 
Xo  peculiarity  is  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  writings  than  the 
abundance  of  their  expressions  of  devotion.  Whether  we  think  of 
the  difTused  spirit,  or  the  occasional  utterance,  it  is  alike  true  that 
the  element  of  prayer  reigns  in  them.  Either  as  doxology  or  as 
benediction,  as  praise  or  as  supplication,  as  ejaculatory  formula  or  as 
studied  and  full  oatpooring,  as  interwoven  with  the  tissue  of  the 
teachbg  or  as  inlaid  upon  it, — everywhere,  in  every  letter,  and  in  a 
manner  that  has  no  parallel,  prayer  stamps  its  solemn  grandeur  upon 
the  page.  Nothing  like  it  is  observed  in  any  other  writer  of  Holy 
Scripture :  the  only  comparison  that  could  be  suggested  is  with  the 
last  of  the  &ar  Gospels. 

This  chaneteristic  of  St.  Paul  as  a  writer  may  be  regarded  as 
bearing  witness  to  his  profound  personal  devotion ;  and,  thus  regarded, 
it  tlirowB  a  beantifal  light  upon  his  chsneter  as  the  great  servant  of 
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Christ.  Hifl  prayers  may  also  be  viewed  as  part  of  his  theological 
teaching,  in  which  his  theology  adopts  its  most  elevated  and  sacred 
vehicle.  Or  they  may  be  viewed  as  his  own  illustrations  and 
expositions  of  his  theory  and  precept  of  prayer.  A  brief  considera- 
tion of  each  of  these  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  of  all  combined,  will 
bo  the  best  preparation  for  the  substance  of  the  following  Essays. 

I.  Nothing  was  farther  from  St.  Paul's  thought  than  to  delineate 
his  own  devotion,  or  to  give  posterity  an  opportunity  of  tracing  in 
the  copiousness  and  fervour  of  his  devotional  language  the  depth  of 
his  communion  with  God.  Yet,  with  the  most  entire  unconscious- 
ness, he  has  done  this. 

The  same  thing  maybe  said  with  respecb  to  his  character  generally. 
No  writer,  save  David,  is  so  clearly  reflected  in  his  own  writings  as 
St.  Paul.  No  biographer,  of  all  the  multitudes  who  have  attempted 
it,  has  ever  drawn  his  portrait  as  he  has  undesignedly  drawn  it 
for  himself.  With  what  few  but  vivid  touches  has  he  drawn  the  Saul 
of  the  days  of  darkness,  wise  and  yet  ignorant,  malignant  and  yet 
aincere,  blameless  and  yet  the  chief  of  sinners !  And  the  convinced 
and  humbled  rebel,  how  sharply  is  ho  described  :  his  mid-day  turned 
into  deepest  night,  his  spirit  shut  up  in  the  prison-houso,  and  all  the 
agony  of  the  dying  self  poured  out  in  one  exceeding  bitter  cry, — 
O  wretched  man  that  I  am  /  And  wh*  n  the  revealed  Christ  has  risen 
upon  him  in  his  darkness,  and  lighted  him  on  his  way  of  supreme 
devotion  to  God,  and  charity  to  man,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  GoBpel, 
how  almost  perfectly  can  we  trace  in  his  own  words  the  process  by 
which  he  died  to  self,  and  put  on  Christ,  and  won  perfection  !  Every 
posture  and  attitude  of  his  soul  in  his  not  uncertain  career  seems 
stamped  upon  the  familiar  thought  of  Christendom  :  not  by  legions 
of  essays  written  about  him  ;  but  by  himself  and  hid  own  words. 

We  have  hero,  however,  to  do  with  the  abundance  of  his  prayer, 
and  that  especially  as  attested  by  his  writings.  The  unstudied  tone 
of  the  whole — the  habit  of  speech  that,  like  Peter's  in  another  sense, 
bewrayed  him — declares  him  to  have  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his 
being  in  prayer. 

Almost  every  incident  of  his  life  recorded  by  himself  is  connected 
with  deep  devotion :  he  is  either  found  praying  or  left  j-raying  by 
every  event.  The  first  breath  of  his  new  life,  its  first  pulsation 
afber  his  death  to  sin,  was  prayer:  and  such  prayer  as  his  new 
Master  delighted  to  witness.  The  Lord  had  heard  this  young  devotee 
pray  before.  Afber  the  manner  of  his  nation  he  had  worshipped 
God  with  all  sincerity ;  for,  as  he  told  Timothy  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  had  learnt  to  serve  Qodfrom  his  forrfathers.  At  the  fuet  of 
Gamaliel,  he  had  been  diaciplmed  in  the  whole  ritual  of  a  devout  Jew, 
of  whioh  ample  prayer  was  an  essential  part.    He  had  gone  up  to  the 
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templeat  every  hour  of  prayer,  and  on  his  housdop  or  u?i  Ii.r  II:  %.tr 

tlii-.^ame  Eye  that  saw  Cornelius  and  Natlianael  bad  olten  sten  Sai 

Bu:  the  gupplication  with  groanings  unutterable  which  the  Savici 

Leari  and  as  yet  answered  not,  was  the  Lcj^ inning  of  a  nev7  devotio; 

B^iiohl,  he^iratfcth  !    And  why  did  the  Siviour,  who  siler.tly  l:eard  lb 

iitw  cry,  utter  this  wonderful  comment  upon  it  ?     Was  it  becauj 

the  supplication  was  uttered  to  Himself?    Doubtless  the  trouble 

p^uiteiit  did  address  his  appeal  to  that  vanished  Vision ;  but  it  wi 

cot  for  that.    Nor  was  it  to  give  Ananias  assurance  that  the  enem 

of  Christianity  was  now  subdued,  and  devout,  and  accessible.     Bi 

it  was  to  mark  that  deep  and  unppeakablti  cc:ftasy  of  pleading  whic 

ie  always  in  God*s   de;U:ngs    allied  with  special  Divine  visitation 

which  the  Saviour  ha*l  sanctified  by  His  own  supreme  pat  tern,  and  whic 

would  henceforward  have  in  this  petitioner  its  mo.st  imj  rcssive  illustn 

tion.    This  was  the  great  beginning,  and  the  Re  Jeemer  h.is  given  i 

a  memorial  for  ever.     ^^  ben  the  convert,  with  sprinkled  co:i»ieiei:c 

anl  spirit  washed,  hai^  found  freedom  of  access  into  the  llolicdt,  h 

goes  no  more  out.      His  devotion  is  constant  and  always  intense 

He  is  in  the  p3rfect  absorption  of  prayer  when  the  Saviour  come 

to  him  in  the  temple,  and  gives  him  his  high  commission.     It  wa 

in  such  a  rapture  of  conscious  and  intelligent  devotion  that  the  thir 

hcavt:n  opened  to  him,  and  he  ht'ard  things   not  lawful  to  utter 

and,  whatever  other  meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  record,  it  doubt 

Wi)  may  be  regarded   a^  indicatiug  the  familiarity  of  the  Apoatl 

with  those  innermost  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  gra.'c,  which  ai 

not  made  known  to  these  who  ask,  which  arc  not  always  found  < 

those  who  s«;ek,  but  which  never  have  resisted  those  who  knock  wit 

the  desperation  of  importunate  desire.     In  such  prayer  as  this  tl 

virion  from  Macedonia  found  him.    Thus  he  waited  upon  God  durin 

the  terrors — ^terrors  to  all  but  him ~ of  the  shipwreck  on  the  way  1 

Home. 

AH  this  may  Fcem  to  refer  to  the  life  coutemplative,  the  life  < 
tranquil  devotion,  which,  in  the  mid^t  of  labours  more  abundan 
St.  Paul  lived.  Bat  the  same  habitual  communion  with  God  ga^ 
tie  law  to  his  daily  labour  as  an  evangelist  and  an  Apostle.  Tr 
grace  given  to  him — his  office,  and  function,  and  trust — was  to  preac 
the  UDsearchablo  riches  of  Christ ;  but  no  small  part  of  his  apostolici 
life  was  prayer.  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world  as  an  inte 
ceding  priest ;  uttering  oae  long,  fervent,  though,  alas  !  fruitless  inte 
oesfion  for  Israel,  and  offering  up  the  OeniiU*  on  the  altar  of  h 
derotion  before  he  won  them  by  ths  preaching  of  faith.  This  w 
no  small  part  a\so  of  the  burden  of  all  the  churches  that  rested  < 
him :  whatever  dednotion  may  be  made  for  saored  rhetoric — ^thoa^ 
tbwt  u  no  leMon  for  any— altooys,  cfay  and  nighty  unceasingltf^  \ 
wguit  was  pleading  for  the  witnessing  Church  everywhere,  and  for  i 
adiridullya  wbom  ha  knew  in  the  flosh.    He  speaks  of  interoessi 
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as  one  great  element  of  his  apostolical  power.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  of  entire  dependence  upon  God,  and  His  never-failing  direction, 
he  takes  every  step  in  his  career.  He  has  no  occasion,  like  those  of 
old,  to  go  np  and  consult  a  distant  oracle;  the  Lord,  whom  he 
served  daily  and  hourly,  heard  his  prayers,  and  told  him  what  he 
should  do.  DaiU/  and  hourly  :  they  read  these  Epistles  very  super- 
ficially who  do  not  see  in  them  traces  of  such  a  sacred  familiarity 
with  the  Saviour  as  the  Apostles  in  the  Gospels  never  knew.  Every 
danger  threatening  the  kingdom  is,  like  Hezekiah's  letter,  spread 
before  the  Lord  ;  every  thorn  in  the  flesh  or  spirit  is  carried  directly 
to  Him,  the  only  Healer ;  every  blessing  is  immediately  made  matter 
of  thanksgiving  to  Him  ;  the  opening  of  every  door  of  usefulness  is 
sought  at  His  hands,  and  entered  with  gratitude  for  His  grace.  The 
Apostle  places  himself  on  a  level  with  the  humblest  Christian  labourer 
in  this  respect.  The  Spirit  of  his  inspiration  raised  him  above  us  his 
fellows ;  but  the  Spirit  of  his  devotion  is  common  to  us  all.  And  in 
his  habitual  reference  of  every  the  slightest  movement  to  the  will  of 
God,  sought  in  prayer  and  never  sought  in  vain,  we  have  one  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  prayer  without  ceasing. 

These  observations  but  faintly  indicate  what  every  devout  reader 
may  soon  verify  for  himself, — the  influence  of  the  Apostle's  devotion 
upon  every  movement  of  his  life.  Let  any  one  take  the  pains  to  track 
him  through  his  career  in  the  New  Testament  with  direct  reference  to 
this  object,  and  mark  the  result.  Whether  we  follow  the  preacher  in 
the  Acts,  and  listen  to  his  public  discourses  and  his  private  appeals, 
or  take  up  the  Epistles  of  the  teacher,  we  are  always  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  who  is  in  the  Presence  of  God.  Whose  I  am,  and  whom  I 
serve,  is  his  motto,  once  uttered  by  himself,  always  felt  I  y  us :  suggest- 
ing that  other  and  more  ancient  exa-np^e  of  mighty  supplication, 
whose  watchword  was.  The  Lord  God  of  hosts  before  whom  I  stand. 
It  is  not  that  the  other  writers  of  Scripture  are  in  a  lower  sphtrre. 
They  also  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  in  prayer.  But  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  not  caused  them  to  leave  us  the  same  legacy  of  their 
example.  St.  Paul's  vocation  was  to  transfer  to  himself— to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  he  intended  when  he  spoke  of  Apollos  and  himself 
as  figures — the  doctrines  and  precepts  that  he  taught.  Though  it 
was  his  glory  to  have  lost  all  glorying,  and  to  have  died  to  all  self  not 
found  in  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  constrained  him  to  hand  down 
to  us  the  most  beautiful  and  unaffected  self-portraiture  extant  in  the 
world.  Though  ^e  served  God  with  all  humility,^\ei  the  depth  of 
these  words  be  sounded, — he  has  given  to  us  in  the  passages  we  shall 
attempt  to  expound  a  living  embodiment  that  cannot  be  surpassed  of 
a  devotion  universal,  all-absorbing,  and  never  weary,  ascending  to  the 
loftiest  heights  of  aspiration  and  descending  to  the  lowliest  details  of 
daily  daty,  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  that  shapes  and  rounds  the  entire 
eharaoter,  eloihmg  ii  a§  with  a  garmmU 
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11.  It  is  a  light  thing  to  say  that  St.  Paul  carried  his  devotion 

iuto  liLs  theology  :  everywhere   and  always  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 

thit  spirit  would  rest  upon  him  in  a  double  portion  when  unfoldinf» 

the  mysteries  of  Christian   truth.     He  shares  the  common  j>reroga- 

tive  of  the  organ?  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — to  be  taught  themselves  and 

to  teach  others  with  more  than  the  ordinary  measure  of  the  unction 

of  the  Holy  One.     The  reverence  that  impresses  its  solemnity  upon 

ail  liis  writings,  down  to  the  least  of  them,  springs  from  the  same 

souTLe  as  that   which  reigns  throughout  the  Word  of  God ;  it  is  a 

nectesity  of  inspiration.     But  in  this  rei^pect  also,  as  in  respect  to 

the  portraiture  of  his  own  character,  it  is  St.  Paul's  peculiarity  to 

^ve  special  tokens,  more  demonstrative  than  the  others  give,  of  his 

awful  homage  to  Divine  truth.     The  student  cannot  but  feel  some- 

tim€i:  that  the  secret  of  his  mysterious  Christian  training  betrays 

itsilf.    When  he  passed  so  suddenly  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter 

to  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  from  the   feet  of  Gamaliel  to  the  feet 

of  Jteus,  he  entered  into  such  direct  communion  with  his  Heavenly 

Teachtr,  as  must  have  made  theology  and  devotion  one  to  him  in  a 

most  pre-eminent  degree.     The  ancient  familiarity  which  his  brethren 

liad  enjoyed  with  the   Lord   was  compensated  to  him  by  a  three 

years*  discipline  of  his  own  ;  and  the  sustained  revelations  of  those 

Rlent  seasons  mu.st   have   stamped  the  powers  of  the  other  world 

npon  his  thought  with  a  deeper  impress  than  the  common  privilegfo 

of  faith. 

To  this  we  may  ascribe  one  of  the  most  characteristic  facts  in 
these  documents, — the  Apostle's  habit   of  appeal  to  his   invisible 
Master  as   present   with   him  while  he   writes.     He  spreads    the 
parchment  as  it  were  before  the  Lord ;  and,  receiving  his  inspiration  in 
prayer,  in  prayer  he  transmits  his  Master's  revealed  will.  This,  of  course, 
wag  true  of  all  who  were  thus  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  in  St. 
Paul's  case  there  was  something  very  peculiar.    Ho  feels,  and  gives 
his  readers  to  feel,  that  the  Lord  is  at  his  right  hand ;  his  Master  is 
appealed  to  in  every  variety  of  adjuration  and  prayer,  and  that  in  a 
manner,  and  to  an  extent,  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  elsewhere.     It 
mij^ht  be  possible  to  assign  this  special  circumstance  to  a  special 
cauf  e.     This  last  Apostle,  bom  out  of  due  time,  suspected  at  the  first, 
and  more  or  less  suspected  to  the  end,  might  have  felt  that  he 
needed  to  confirm  bis  own  words  by  such  constant  reference  to  the 
unction  of  hetTen.     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  did  thus 
cometimes  appeal  from  the  doubts  of  men  to  the  only  Caisar,  and 
challenged  the  loyalty  of  his  fellow  Christiana  by  writing  as  from 
the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Lord.    But  this  is  not  the  only  or 
the  bert  explanation  of  the  fact.    The  writer  as  well  as  the  disciple 
might  saj,  Nat  I  live,  hui  OmH  Imth  in  me ;  the  Apostle's  life  as  well 
as  the  Christian  Paul's  was  hid  with  Ohrx%i  in  God.    His  rercrcut 
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appeal  was  part  of  his  humility ;  what  might  seem  to  be  yehement 
self-aBsertion  was  in  reality  the  purest  renunciation  of  self.  He  was 
conscious  of  having  received  a  special  grace  both  as  preacher  and  as 
teacher.  The  chief  of  sinners  before  his  conversion,  he  was  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints  afterwards :  yet  ho  was  conscious  of 
being  intrusted  with  deeper  mysteries  than  were  committed  to  the 
Apostles  who  were  in  Ohriet  before  him.  How  he  was  personally 
kept  humbled  he  has  more  than  once  hinted ;  his  humility  as  a 
teacher  needed  only  that  he  should  write  as  in  the  sanctuary,  on 
bended  knees  before  the  Lord. 

The  greatest  of  all  systematic  and  polemical  theologians  is  the 
most  obviously  devout  in  spirit  and  in  form.  Standing  between  GKkL 
and  man,  he  is  in  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  preaching,  the  medium 
of  a  revelation  that  alternates  between  benediction  and  doxology. 
One  half  of  his  pages  is  largely  governed  by  the  former ;  his  doctrines 
being  conveyed  to  the  Church  as  the  unfolding  of  the  grace  that  he 
supplicates  ;  the  other  half  is  largely  governed  by  the  latter,  all  his 
manifold  teachings  paying  back  their  tribute  of  praise  to  God. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of  St.  Paul's  more  formal 
prayers  as  the  vehicle  of  his  theology.  The  thoughtful  reader  cannot 
fail  to  see,  it  soon  becomes  to  him  a  familiar  fact,  that  much 
of  the  Apostle's  deepest  and  richest  teaching  takes  the  devotional 
form.  What  might  be  termed,  if  we  were  speaking  of  another 
author,  his  choice  and  classical  passages  are  fragments  of  liturgy 
inlaid  upon  the  text,  or  rather  complete  and  finished  acts  of  worship. 
And  this  holds  good  as  well  of  his  dogmatic  teaching  proper  as  of 
his  method  in  exhibiting  the  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  attain- 
ments of  the  Christian's  life  and  hope. 

It  is  but  a  swift  glance  that  can  be  taken  in  these  preliminary  notes. 
As  the  eye  ranges  through  the  long  series  of  these  epistles,  it  marks 
that  without  a  single  exception,  from  the  opening  of  his  commission 
to  the  Thessalonians  down  to  its  pathetic  seal  to  Timothy,  they  con- 
tain doctrinal  statements  of  great  importance  in  the  form  of  more 
or  less  explicit  prayer.  The  never  absent  salutations  and  doxologies, 
and  the  stately  collects  that  occur  occasionally,  are  the  Apostle's 
chosen  vehicle  for  the  announcement  of  the  supreme  mystery,  that  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  This  doctrine  is  sacred  to  devotion ;  devotion  is 
sacred  to  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  moved  him  to  postpone  to  a  later  time 
whatever  systematic  definition  the  Church  might  need ;  and  to  con- 
fine his  own  statement,  and  argument,  and  proof  to  the  language  of 
devotion.  The  Three-One  God  is  never  named  in  St.  Paul's  writings 
saving  as  blessing  and  being  blest :  and,  as  these  two  prerogatives  belong 
alike  to  God  alone,  this  introduction  of  the  three  all-holy  Persons  is 
the  best  demonstration  of  their  Divinity.  Similarly  the  Apostle 
oommendi  the  Godhead  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
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Csurcbm^ly  through  tbe  same  mtdium  of  worsliip.  And  that  vntirc 
department  of  Christian  theology  which  is  based  upon  the  econoiiiical 
itektions  of  the  Father,  the  Incarnate  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.— a 
d<;ptrtment  of  theology  vitally  important,— finds  its  dearest  unfuld- 
in?  in  the  Ephe^iau,  Colossiaii,  Corinthian  prayers.  Several  of  the 
Epixtles  contain  in  tht^ir  thankii^ivings  and  supplications  state- 
ifirnis  concerning  tVie  Atone cnent  which  are  comer-stones  in  the  fabric 
yf  St.  PauFs  theolngy  :  witness,  especially,  the  opening  passage  of 
trie  Kpiijtle  to  the  Colossians,  where  the  doctrines  of  Redemption 
bave  their  noblest  and  most  indisi)ensab]e  text,  set,  however,  to 
tuch  a  melody  of  praise  as  seems  to  anticipate  the  Apocalypse.  The 
relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Xew,  the  ancient  mvsterv 
rvvealed  in  Christ,  is  treated  dogmatically  in  several  passages  ;  but  its 
fullest  disclosure  is  found  in  the  Doxologies,  especially  that  to  the 
Romans,  where  a  reference  to  the  long  suppression  of  the  secret,  and 
its  solution  in  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  carries  the  strain  of  devotion 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  doctrines  of  faith,  regeneration,  Christian 
[•tirseverance,  and  entire  sanctification,  are  best  studied  in  the  Aportle's 
prayers.  The  student  may  easily  verify  these  remarks;  and  in 
doiug  90  he  will  tind  how  rich  an  excerpt  of  what  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  Pauline  theology  may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  these 
utvotional  sentences. 

It  is  not  a  matter  equally  obvious,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  St. 
Paul  somewhere  or  other  in  every  Epistle,  generally  at  the  outset  or 
the  close,  condenses  the  essence  of  the  subject  he  dwells  ui>on  into 
thanksgiving  or  supplication.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  may 
a^m  to  be  an  exception  to  this,  hut  it  really  is  not  so.  God  forbid 
thi  I  ihould  glory  tave  in  the  Cross  I  is  essentially  the  wanting 
Prayer  of  the  Epistle  which  utters  all  its  meaning.  And  this  leads 
to  another  observation,  that  topics  of  denunciation  or  warning  are 
geoerally — not  alwayn,  but  generally — dealt  with  in  the  indirect,  but 
most  effectual,  method  of  intercessioD  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Apostle's  commendations — in  which  he  is  far  more  affluent  than  in 
''BproofiB— are  for  the  most  part  administered  through  the  medium  of 
thanksgivings  to  Qod.  Abundant  illustrations  of  this  rise  to  the 
&und,aa  it  glanoei  aloog  the  line  of  the  Epistles  irom  ThessalonianB 
toTitns. 

Generally  speaking,  there  might  seem  to  be  a  certain  contrariety 
between  theological  teaching  and  the  utterance  of  devotion.  But 
tUs  if  not  the  case  in  Scripture.  It  is  not  so  in  the  Supreme 
I^ycr  known  to  man. — that  of  the  seyenteenth  chapter  of  St.  John. 
It  ii  not  so  in  the  prayert  of  the  Acta,  nor  in  that  of  St.  Peter's 
Epistle.  Especially  it  ia  not  so  in  the  series  of  St.  Paul's  prayers. 
Thflj  an  all  of  them,  from  the  shortest  to  the  longest,  remarkable 
fcr  BothiBf  move  tlum  for  their  dose,  rigorous,  theologpical  analysis. 

0  2 
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It  is  as  if  St.  Paul  had  get  before  himself  that  highest  model  ^ven 
us  by  our  Saviour,  which  is  also  the  most  systematic  and  symmetrical 
form  of  words  that  could  be  desired,  either  for  the  memory  of  the  child 
or  the  deepest  thinking  of  the  adult.  Symmetry  can  go  no  further 
than  he  carries  it  in  the  great  systems  of  prayer  contained  in  the 
Ephesian,  Philippian,  and  CorintUan  Epistles.  If  we  may  so  speak, 
nowhere  is  the  sacred  artist  more  elaborate  than  in  these  elevations 
of  his  thought  to  heaven.  They  are  finished  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  :  the  central  prayer  of  all  his  prayers,  that  in  the  heart  of 
the  Ephesian  Epistle,  is  literally  without  a  flaw  as  a  compendium  of 
all  interior  evangelical  truth.  Hence  there  is  a  sense  in  which  an 
exposition  of  St.  Paul's  devotions  is  comparatively  easy.  In  them  we 
have  less  of  the  harsher  peculiarities  of  the  writer,  fewer  of  the  things 
hard  to  he  imderstood ;  the  agitations  of  polemics  are  not  there ;  all 
is  the  tranquil  simplicity  of  contemplative  devotion  ;  eternal  truth 
as  it  is.  The  difficulty  that  remains  is  of  another  kind,  and  to  that 
we  must  now  turn. 

However  symmetrical  and  perfect  these  sentences  are  as  state- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  their  exhibition  of  Christian  privi- 
lege that  has  always  made  them  so  precious  to  the  devout.  As  such 
only  they  give  out  all  their  beauty.  This  really  explains  their  origin. 
Whensoever  the  Apostle  approaches  the  higher  Christian  life,  and 
the  exceeding  gpreatness  of  the  power  and  promise  of  Qod,  and  the 
innermost  secrets  of  the  provisions  of  the  Christian  covenant,  we 
perceive  him,  as  it  were,  changing  his  voice:  doctrine,  precept, 
exhortation,  give  place  to  prayer;  the  pen  is  laid  down,  and  the 
sentence  finished  in  ardent  praise  or  intercession,  to  be  afterwards 
written  imder  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  just  as  it  left  his 
heart.  In  some  instances — such  as  the  opening  prayer  to  the 
Colossians  and  those  that  abound'  in  the  Thessalonian  Epistles — the 
words  go  off  into  petition  and  return  again  without  disturbing  the 
order,  only  leaving  their  richer  sanctity  on  the  text.  In  others  again 
— most  notably  in  the  middle  of  the  Ephesians — there  is  an  inten- 
tional suspension  of  the  theme,  and  the  prayer  is  as  deliberate  and  set 
as  when  the  Apostle  knelt  with  the  same  Ephesians  by  the  sea-shore ; 
as  clear  and  sharply  defined  as  if  it  had  been  let  iuto  the  body  of  the 
Epistle ;  perfect  throughout  from  the  bending  of  the  knees  and  the 
orderly  approach,  down  to  the  final  doxology  and  Amen.  His  deepest 
thoughts  take  refuge  in  adoration.  Not  in  rhapsody :  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  no  parts  of  his  writings  are  so  finished  in  their  articula- 
tion as  these  most  transcendent  effusions.  They  suggest  the  third 
heavens  to  which  he  had  been  rapt  ;  but  they  are  not  among  the 
things  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  utter.  These  prayers  are, 
on  the  contrary,  mighty  exhortations.  They  are  indirect  but  most 
nigent  appeals  to  those  who  hear  him  to  seek,  in  the  only  way  in 
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)flikli  t'ley  can  be  found,  the   highest  blessings,  an  J  the  moat  perfect 
TJctorj,  andthe  most  abundant  peace  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Ties*} prayera  are  the  crown  of  the  Apostle's  writing's.  Ther  are 
L-t.  idecd,  to  betaken  as  sunimarics  of  his  doctrine;  i*or  do  thtv 
in  aiT  »tii=e,  represent  the  entire  argumentative,  ex])ositorj,  and 
etb'>Al  Wealth  of  his  theology.  In  studying  them  we  do  not  studr 
:ae  perfect  Paul  in  his  integrity,  as  the  master-builder  of  Cijri.«itian 
t'l.'^noey.  But  we  have  in  them  the  best  produce  r>f  his  mind; 
the  -lowCT  and  fruit  into  which  the  great  tree  of  his  Christian 
liiTinity  here  and  there  hurst.  The  rich  sap  everywhere ;  these  are 
the  ri^»e  clusters.  In  such  sentences  we  ir:iy  be  sure  that  his 
o'.rn  great  heart  found  its  deepest  rest,  as  in  them  it  expressed  its 
i:.3*t  abounding  aspiration.  Just  as  that  Greater  than  Paul  utters 
Hi?  iK-rfect  soul  in  the  final  intercesforj-  prayer,  finding  then  His 
:"*.  l«-:!*.Te  Hi:»  sorrow,  and  anticipating  His  ascension,  so  our  Apnstle 
r!va  in  these  brief  intervals  of  worship  out  of  the  Cv»mmon  level  of 
lU  teiL-hing  and  argument,  and  enters  by  anticipation  into  his  rest 
als.. 

III.  This  introduction  would  be  wanting  if  it  did  not  finally 
point  out  how  St.  Paurs  prayers  illustrate  his  theory  and  doc- 
trine of  prayer ;  and  how  they  furnish  us  suggestions  for  the  mate- 
rial of  supplication,  as  well  as  models  to  regulate  its  spirit.  Like 
his  jI aster,  and  indeed  by  His  authority,  he  aLso  teaches  us  to  pray. 

The  Apostle   Paul    furnishes    us  the  only  example  of  the  new 

XEch-ji  of  devotion,  after  the  full  doctrine  of  the  Mediator  between 

Gvl  and  men  had  been  revealed.     The  few  prayers  of  the  Acts  of 

tiiH  Apostles  contain,  indeed,  the  germ  of  what  St.  Paul  afterwards 

drvel  »ped,  but  only  the  germ.     He  whose  function  it  was  first  and 

iL-'Jsi  fully  to  set  forth  theologically  the  economy  of  the  Christian 

znediatioD,  has   given    us  the   only  formulas   of  perfect  Christian 

prayer  in  the  New  Testament.     We  shall  find  that,  as  his  doctrine 

eoDceming  prayer  is  that  we  have  access  to  God  through  the  media* 

tion  of  His  Incarnate  Son  by  the  suggestion  and  spiritual  ministry  of 

the  Holy  Ghost,  so  his  own  practice  is  faithful  to  that  doctrine. 

The  object  of  the  formal  intercession  that  he  offers  in  the  Church  and  for 

tiie  Church  is  God,  God  the  FaikeTj  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  His  most  holy  name  having  connected  with  it  such  append- 

ig«s  IB  the  burden  of  his  supplication  renders  appropriate :  the  God  of 

peace,  of  hope,  of  patience,  of  consolation,  of  all  and  every  grace, 

levenlly,  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  Divine  benignity  which  his 

pnyer  appealed  to.     But  he  is  careful  to  obviate  the  unchristian 

Botion  Uiat  the  three  Beveral  Persons  of  the  Godhead  are  not  indi- 

Tidoally  to  be  addressed  as  Fountains  of  grace  and  benediction. 

BcMrriAg  the  solemn  and  itatelj  formula  of  set  public  devotion, 

k  ii  fiea  to    invoke  the  name  of   Jesus,  and  even    represents 
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the  company  of  believers  as  known  by  the  oharacteristio  of  caUing 
upon  that  Name.  As  to  himself,  and  as  a  private  Christian^  there  is 
ample  evidence  that,  from  the  time  he  first  saw  that  Just  One,  he 
never  ceased  to  beseech  His  interposition  in  every  emergency. 

The  Apostle's  prayers  have  not  been  as  such  incorporated  into 
the  liturgies  of  the  churches,  however  ofben  they  enter  into  the  free 
petitions  of  unliturgical  worship.  The  common  consent,  however,  of 
Christendom  has  agreed  to  use  his  gpreat  Benediction ;  in  the  public 
service  of  almost  all  communions  it  has  its  place,  the  New-Testament 
substitute  for  the  ancient  Levitical  blessing ;  and  the  sentences  of 
worship,  whether  of  thanksgiving  or  of  supplication,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  even  when  they  are  not  directly  quoted,  have  exercised  their 
marked  influence  upon  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  from  the 
beginning. 

There  is  danger,  however,  of  our  forgetting  that  St.  Paul  did  not 
indite  these  prayers  as  part  of  his  official  function,  but  that  they  were 
actually  his  own  most  earnest  and  real  intercessions.  They  are  not 
the  illustrations  of  style  merely,  or  marks  of  a  habit  that  he  had 
contracted.  They  were  tokens  rather— they  are  tokens — of  his  firm 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  mutual  intercessory  prayer.  Even  his  usual 
apostolical  benedictions  are  not  sacred  utterances  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;  they  are  prayers  for  the  Divine  gprace,  mercy,  and  peace.  And 
those  more  copious  outpourings  of  his  desire  for  the  churches  were 
pleadings  that  he  personally  offered  before  God,  as  he  said,  day  and 
night.  They  were  his  actual  petitions,  with  which  he  besieged 
heaven  constantly.  They  ceased  to  be  his  supplications  when  he 
ceased  to  live  ;  for  the  prayers  of  Paul,  like  the  prayers  of  David, 
and  every  other  mortal  that  departs  hence,  are  ended.  But  they 
remain  to  show  us  what  intercessory  prayer  should  be. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  is  not  more  earnest  in  praying  for 
others,  than  he  is  earnest  in  desiring  others  to  pray  for  him.  He 
never  prays  as  an  Apostle,  always  as  a  Christian  man  ;  and  as  such 
depends  on  the  response  of  others'  prayer.  Brethren,  pray  for  us  ! 
has  an  infinite  force  when  we  remember  this.  But  he  who  has  such 
boundless  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  mutual  prayer  of  perfect  charity 
among  fellow  Christians  upon  earth,  keeps  the  most  absolute  silence 
as  to  the  interchange  of  prayers  betvreen  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
and  this  silence  is  the  most  effectual  reproof  by  anticipation  of  a 
great  error.  St.  Paul  prays  for  the  churches  and  for  Timothy  down 
to  the  very  last ;  but,  when  he  is  about  to  depart,  and  seems  to  be 
looking  back  already  as  from  another  world  upon  his  son  left  to  fight 
the  good  Bght  alone,  he  does  not  say  :  I  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  thee ! 
Sometimes  he  dwells  on  the  communion  of  the  two  worlds  in  a  strain 
that  would  have  required  him  to  tell  us  if  that  communion  had 
included  mutual  intercession.    But,  by  how  much  the  more  rigidly  he 
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excludes  the  petitions  of  heaven  for  earth,  bo  much  the  more  dili- 
z^&tlj  does  he  teach  the  efficacy  and  streugth  of  the  Saviour's 
Fjtkrr,  I  W//,  on  behalf  of  IiiB  fellow  Christians  and  the  kingdom  of 
Goi  The  profound  inyi<tery  of  thisj  direct  intiuence  of  our  prayers 
ft  the  counsels  of  heaven  none  felt  more  deeply  than  St.  Paul,  the 
rheohgian  of  all  the  mysteries*.  But  he  prays  like  a  little  child 
li'm-ielf,  and  so  teaches  us  to  pray. 

FiLally,  we  must  return  to  a  point  touched  lightly  in  passing. 
lu  yet  another  ^ense  these  prayers  teach  us  how  to  pray  ;  they  teach 
•i.^  how  large,  yea,  how  boundless,  is  the  charter  that  is  the  directory 
ind  the  warrant  of  personal  supplication.    Whateoever  we  find  written 
in  theMf  utterances  ot  his  de.-:ire  for  us  was  written  for  our  encourage- 
ment, for  the  encouragement  of  every  one.     St.  Paul  does  not  sketch 
\L  these  form*  of  »ound  words  an  ideal  perfection,  to  be  hoped  for 
ri:t  in  time,  but  in  tteriiity :  a  victory,  purity,  and  peace  that  passeth 
attainment  as  it  passeth  understanding.     These  heights  of  rest  in 
Gc<d  are  not  a  sphere  where  all  the  unrealised  aspirations  and  desires 
of  regenerate  man  Hud  their  vanishing  points  at  an  infinite  distance. 
Whatsoever  he  prays  for  as  the  heritage  of  believers  on  earth,  every 
bfliever  may  claim.     AIL  may  attain:   these  higher  blessings,  and 
the  more  fervent  prayers  that  reach  them,  are  not  ccniTiended  to 
any  class  or  order.     There  is  no  hierarchy  in  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
save  what   is   created   by   degrees  of  earnestness  in  the   prayer  of 
faith.     These  pass^ages  of  St.  Paul's  writings  must  be  approached 
without  any  notion  of  their  being  transcendental  or  pious  hyperboles, 
without  any  notion  of  their  being  the  portion  of  an  elect  order  of 
faints :  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  they  are  meant  for  the  Christian's 
every- day  life.     But,  if  they  are  so  regarded,  they  cannot  fail  to 
quicken  devotion,  and  to  raise  and  to  enlarge  our  views  of  what  true 
religion  is.     If  the  spiritual  state  be  vigorous,  they  serve  to  guide 
and  direct  the  healthy  desires  of  the  soul.     If  it  be  languid,  they 
s^ve  to  invigorate  its  failing  energy.     There  cannot  be  a  more  useful 
'il'^ipline  than  the  prayerful  study  of  these  prayers. 


WILHELM  rRIEDRIOH  KRUMMACHER.* 

TixzB£  was  a  time,  and  that  not  very  long  ago,  when  Krummaoher*8 
'-  Elijah  the  Tiahbite  "  lay  on  innumerable  drawing-room  tables  in  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  that  this  work  is  obsolete,  comparatively ;  bnt  there 
are  many  to  whom  such  a  sketch  of  the  lifo  of  the  author  aa  Messrs. 
Cluk  have  given  Qb  will  prove  most  acceptable,  as  rekindling  their 


•  "  Kramouicber     (Friedrieh    Vilhelm) :    in    Antobiography.      Edited   by    bis 
DtagUcr,  and  tnasUted  by  the  Ker.  Q.  M.  Euton,  M.A."    Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
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acquaintance  with  one  whose  imaginative  pen  filled  up  some  pleasant 
pictures  for  their  religious  boyhood.  There  are  others  who  remember 
Krummacher  as  the  royal  court-preacher,  of  strongly  orthodox  and 
evangelical  sentiments,  and  displaying,  in  his  intercourse  with  British 
Christians,  a  fine  and  noble  strain  of  catholicity.  They,  too,  will 
enjoy  this  idyllic  autobiography.  It  opens  with  a  freshness  and 
German  simplicity  that  commends  itself  at  once  to  home-loving  Eng- 
lish readers.  "  While  yet  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  I  was  bathed  in  the 
joy-beaming  countenance  of  my  father,"  says  Krummacher,  in  recalling 
the  golden  radiance  of  his  childhood's  lost  paradise.  As  the  heart  of  the 
recounter  of  past  time  warms  to  his  task,  he  paints,  with  the  colours 
and  brush  of  manhood,  what  passed  before  his  infantile  eyes.  The 
old  school-mistress,  whose  chief  prizes  were  red  currants  out  of 
her  garden;  the  songs  of  Gerhard  Tersteegen;  the  first  journey 
from  home,  when  visions  of  cattle  and  ships  shut  out  the  circle  of 
sorrowing  friends ;  Plessing,  Goethe's  friend,  the  noble  transcendental 
dreamer ;  Professor  Grimm,  Uncle  Moeller,  the  ever-youthful,  with  his 
long  poetical  recitations ;  and  the  father  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  all 
shine  in  that  cloudless  serenity  which  floated  round  his  earliest  years. 
The  freshness  of  youth  is  upon  the  description  of  the  fature  theolo- 
gian and  his  brothers,  playing  among  the  beech-forests,  hunting  after 
the  nests  of  ravens  and  squirrels  and  magpies,  climbing  the  highest 
hills,  gathering  delicious  strawberries,  bathing  in  the  Bohr,  dab- 
bling after  cray-fish  in  summer,  and  skating  over  the  frozen  waters  in 
winter.  To  modify  the  rudeness  of  peasant  manners  came  Christiane 
Engels,  one  of  "  those  noble  women  of  whom  we  ask,  if  we  wish  to 
know  what  is  seemly." 

Into  this  pleasant  and  carefully-guarded  life  another  power  found  an 
entrance  that  was  ultimately  to  alter  all  the  rest.  Religion  came 
solemnly  recommended  to  the  pastor's  sons.  It  came  thus: — They 
were  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  and  were  taken  to  see  a  man  who  was  near 
death.  "  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  saw,"  says  one  from  whom 
the  sight  never  departed,  "the  hollow  cheeks  and  the  death-like  pale- 
ness of  the  sufferer  near  his  end.  Dumb  with  amazement,  and  deeply 
agitated,  there  we  stood,  while  the  dying  man  was  assisted  in  his 
endeavour  to  reach  out  to  us  his  thin,  bony  right  hand  to  bid  us  fare- 
well. Our  uncle  spoke  to  us,  who  were  sobbing,  these  few  and  simple 
words :  *  Yes,  dear  young  friends,  as  we  all,  so  you,  too,  must  one  day 
lie  on  a  dying  bed.  We  are  bom  to  die.  See  that  you  learn  early  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  without  Him  we  are  the  most 
miserable  of  all  creatures.'  These  words,  from  amid  the  sounds  that 
might  sometimes'  drown  them  in  oblivion,  always  anew  break  forth 
upon  our  ear.  They  were  part  of  that  leaven  whose  penetrating 
power  made  itself  manifest  in  the  hard  dough  of  our  nature." 

The  period  of  Krummacher's  youth  was  filled  with  tumultuous  joy 
by  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  "  Fatherland ;  "  and  when  he  set  forth, 
with  a  knapsack  on  his  back  and  a  staff  in  his  hand,  it  was  as  if  he  were 
about  to  enter  into  some  El  Dorado  of  learning.  They  were  strange 
and  stirriBg  times,  as  one  slight  sign  will  show.  On  many  of  the 
iheologioal  stadents,~and  there  were  six  hundred  of  them  in  Halle,— 
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OiOK badges  won  in  warfare  for  the  liberation  of  tbcir  country,     TIi 

nedillioDBijf  the  various  Professors,  as  tliej  appeared  to  a  student,  nr 

m>st  intvreBting.    There  was  Niemeyer,  the  Chauct-llor  Kari^xi^'  wh 

vvud  c>jlly   pdBB    over    tlie    iniraelea  with   the    n^uiurk,    that    tlio 

"Tire  devoid  of  any   immediato   practi^^al  simplification  for  us;''  bu 

irb=".  aeTtTthcless,  '*  spoke  with  a  singularly  respectful  reserve  and  awi 

"■'[  ibyPeramuf  Joaus,"  and  who  protested  against  bein^  ranked  witl 

i^Sati-nalistfl,  as  "  his  sentiment  was  more  orthuJux  than  his  creed.' 

Bat  t'tiis  man  was  far   outdone  by  Wejjrscheider.  the  '*  Corypfaiuus  o 

lloWoxA'.sttVM  vxdgnrls^'*    and   whose  moral  elevation  alone    preservec 

him  from  the  contempt  of  his  students.    Many  a  congregation  has  beei 

dwmed  to  spiritaal  famine,  because  they  have  had  presented  to  then 

only  the  husks  and  chaff  which  were  gathered  then  by  their  studen 

pastors.     We  will  not  risk   tiring  our  readers  by  the  length  of  oui 

(.stracts;  but  there  may  come  a  day  when,  in  tliis  land,  we  shall  b< 

d'.Mjmedio  such  Professors  of  Theology  as  then  cursed  Halle.  We  mus 

iLirrefjre  beg  indulgence  fur  the  introduction  of  the  f '.allowing  sketch 

und  we  may  premise  that  it   is    not  drawn  by  a  bi;j;otcd  opponent 

vbobas  no  eye  to  see  any  value  in  his  enemies*  acquirements.    Th< 

(inclusion  of   the  paragraph  we   are  about  to  quote  will  prove  th< 

junice  of  this  remark. 

"The  Rationalism  of  the  great  Hebrew  scholar  Gesenius,  who  wai 
tb>^  still  a  young  man,  presented  itself  to  us  in  a  form  altogether  differ 
fnt  from  that  of  the  always  respected  and  earnest- minded  Wegscheider 
I  cannot  think  of  this  little,  lively,  petulant  man,  from  whom,  it  ii 
true,  much  was  to  he  learned  in  OrlenlaJibus,  and  who  was  skilful  ii 
urging  ua  on  to  write  long  Hebrew  exercises  in  private,  otherwise  thai 
with  the  traces  of  a  sarcastic  smile  playing  around  his  mouth,  when 
ever  he  had  occasionally  to  allude  to  any  of  the  specifically  Christiaz 
doctrines,  or  to  the  history  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Ii 
particular,  in  his  Lectures  on  Church  History,  his  unbelief  not  unfre 
'jncntly  rose  ap  and  manifested  itself  in  the  most  open  frivolity ;  w< 
Beemed  to  be  frequently  conducted  by  him  through  some  large  lunatii 
ait V lam,  in  which  there  was  presented  to  us  only  that  which  provoke< 
Homeric  langhter,  with  which  the  whole  area  of  his  auditorium,  alwayi 
filled  to  its  remotest  comer,  was  oftentimes  convulsed  in  response  U 
the  sallies  of  the  Professor's  wit.  Unfortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who  hai 
not  learned  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God  on  earth  otherwise  thai 
u  taught  in  the  lectures  of  that  caricaturist.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
tnnate  is  he  who  has  had  wisdom  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  trca 
lurei  of  Oriental  literature  and  antiquities  which  this  'master  ii 
Israel '  was  wont  to  scatter  so  abundantly  among  his  students.  As  i 
philologiat  he  has  achieved  a  deathless  name.  What  Oriental  scholar  o 
the  present  day  does  not  stand  upon  his  shoulders  P  " 

For  other  ■ketches  of  Professors  and  the  student  life  at  Halle,  mos 
bterating  in  themselTes  and  well  drawn  also,  we  must  refer  to  th 
book  itself;  and  we  most  alio  relnotantly  omit  all  references  to  Jem 
limply  confining  ourselves  to  this  snmmaxy  of  the  university  exper 
ence  of  jvmig  Knunmaoher  :—^' With  pions  thankfulness  I  look  bac 
« tkit  brief  period  of  mj  life  which  I  ipent  at  Jena,  as  one  in  whi( 
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my  Boul  learned  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  faith  to  a  higher  and  purer 
elevation.  My  conception  of  the  splendour  of  the  life  of  faith  g^»du- 
ally  and  gently  formed  itself  into  the  experience  of  such  a  life ;  and 
that  which  may  be  termed  the  German  Christian  principle  grew  up 
into  an  actual  existence  before  me,  and  became  the  living  reality  which 
has  accompanied  me  all  my  life  long  since  then." 

Into  this  life,  with  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  historical 
significancy  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  but  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  sentiments  and  morality  which  it  at  once  enshrines  and  sub- 
stantiates, Krummacher  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  theologi- 
cal examination  of  the  consistory  of  Anhalt.  In  the  progress  of  this 
examination,  he  was  explaining  in  a  transcendental  fashion  the  miracle 
of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  as  mirroring  forth  the  inexhaustible 
fulness  of  God's  mercy  to  His  children,  when  his  father  pulled  him  up 
sharply,  by  asking,  "  Did  he  consider  the  Gospel  narrative  as  historic- 
ally true  or  as  only  allegorical  P  "  This  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  his  "  Christianity  consisted  as  yet  more  in  undefined  sentiment 
than  in  firm  conviction."  His  first  charge  was  in  the  polished  town 
life  of  Frankfort.  Here  he  found  plenty  to  stimulate  his  mental 
powers,  and  in  contact  with  Gontgen,  **  a  pious  man  of  the  middle-age 
mystic  stamp,"  learnt  how  superficial  his  religion  still  was.  "  I  often 
sought  him,"  he  confesses, "  in  his  own  little  chamber,  up  several  flights 
of  stairs,  and  seldom  did  I  return  home  without  being  compelled  to  say 
to  myself, '  In  thy  Christianity  there  is  as  yet  no  reality.  It  is  an 
affair  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  lips,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  life'  " 

Of  those  whom  he  met  at  Frankfort  he  tells  some  interesting 
anecdotes.  A  certain  Roman  Catholic,  having  in  vain  offered  to 
take  him  to  Home,  that  for  six  weeks  he  might  attend  the  services  at 
St.  Peter's,  said  in  somewhat  of  a  tiff,  "  Till  you  Protestants  pull  down 
the  chatter-box,"  (pulpit,)  *'  or  at  least  throw  it  into  a  comer,  there  is 
no  hope  for  you."  To  which  Krummacher  replied  that "  the  chatter- 
box did  stand  greatly  in  the  way  of  the  Catholics."  We  see  enough 
in  our  country  of  the  way  in  which  pseudo-Catholics  put  the  pulpit "  into 
a  comer,"  not  to  see  the  forcefulness  of  this  angry  word.  Another 
story  tells  a  moral  not  less  required  on  our  side  the  ChanneL  We 
seem  to  forget  that  an  appreciation  of  beauty  consecrated  to  religious 
purposes  is  not  religion ;  and  that  the  sBsthetical  and  spiritual  are  two 
very  distinct  spheres  of  the  mind,  though  certain  subtile  influences  may 
easily  pass  from  one  to  another.  At  a  magnificent  banquet,  given  in 
honour  of  Goethe's  seventieth  birthday,  the  young  and  brilliant  pastor 
encountered  Thorwaldsen,  who  put  to  him  the  question,  "  Are  you  an 
artist P "  " No ;  "  replied  Krummacher,  "I  am  a  theologian."  " How 
can  one  be  only  a  theologian  P  "  cried  this  famed  sculptor  of  a  statue 
of  Christ.  The  preacher's  conclusion  was  correct:  an  " enihtisiastic 
admiration  for  the  person  of  Christ  is  something  very  different  from 
faith  in  Him."  Amongst  the  various  preachers  at  Frankfort  was  one 
Friedrich,  who  was  instructed  in  declamation  by  actors.  Describing 
his  emotions  during  a  certain  tour  he  had  taken  for  his  health,  he 
melted  his  auditors  to  tears  by  the  adroit  passage,  "  The  view  I  enjoyed 
of  the  creation  of  Gk)d  altogether  oveipowered  me  1    I  sank  on  my  knee ; 
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Ipnitd:  and  for  whom  r  T<*v  you,  for  you,  my  beloved  congregation." 
Si-ffieirbat  filyly,  Kmmniaolier,  who  was  present,  says,  "  One  would 
liV-^Lvied  ibc*  miiii  fov  liis  ovatorijal  powers,  had  there  been  less  of 
thv  :Leiitrical  in  his  manner,  and  more  that  was  true  and  real/* 

We  ehould  Lave  been  ^lad  if  we  could  here  have  given  some 
uc-t- G  «jf  Manu*fl.  the  boBom  friend  of  Krnmmacher,  a  dfciJod  and 
rilly-.!.f:^'l  vi'inc&s  of  all  the  blessings  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus;  of 
:l>:  rtotrileni  tuwn-covncilU'r  Meyer,  with  whom  the  young  preacher, 
:r.«i  l.y  doubts,  bisioric:Al,  mr.val,  and  metaphysical,  tor-k  counsel,  and 
«ii)  alvraya  met  hiin  with  such  Bonl-stirring  words  as  these  :  ''Christ 
T-.: M!iaiE& :  He  is  tho  Tjord  1  The  evidences  uf  His  Divinity,  as  well 
Bfi-i  Hi&  mediatorial  Tcijjjn,  and  of  His  power  to  save,  arc  now  indelibly 
lo.orlcd  in  the  bist^-ry  of  the  world,  and  engraven  on  the  souls  of 
iLillijiiBui  men  v.-h<.iu  lie  has  redeemed,  and  sanctified,  and  brought  to 
il  ry:"  and  of  Lix,  the  K*atht.'r-merchant,  leader  of  the  meeting  for 
jnijtr.  out  of  which  js^vl-w  the  Frankfort  Bible  and  Missionary  SiKiiety. 
Bat  ve  must  hastt-n  furwArd. 

Atter  his  marriage,  Kriimmacher  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Buhrcirt.  He  made  his  entry  "  under  a  green  triumphal  arch,  amid  the 
pealing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  hurrahing  of  multitudes ; " 
fur  thus  do  the  Rhine  congregations  welcome  their  pastors.  Here  he 
encountered  much  of  the  Pietist  leaven  that  had  begun  to  work  in  him 
eUewhere ;  and  among  the  teachable,  eager  people  of  his  charge  made 
many  friends.  He  embalms  two  humble  men  in  his  autobiography ; 
one  who  was  a  driver  of  horses  by  the  canal-side  in  his  youth,  but  who, 
{•uuing  his  book  on  the  crupper  of  his  horses,  learnt  to  read,  raised 
himBelf  in  life,  and  became  a  most  earnest  evangelist.  The  other,  a 
pious  tailor,  "  on  whose  clear  and  beautiful  countenance  there  shone  the 
light  of  mildness,  and  gentleness,  and  inward  peace ;  **  and  who  joined  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Scripture  adeepand  abiding  joy  in  nature,  which 
Le  termed  *  *  the  Divine  picture-book  for  leamera."  Some  of  these  people 
vere  kf:en  critics,  and  detected  the  rationalistic  dross  that  now  and  then 
mingled  with  their  pastor's  purer  gold,  in  all  simplicity  showing  that  it 
had  not  escaped  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Xrummacher  calls  this  the 
"May  of  his  life/'seeinghehad  such  parishioners  as  these,  who,  "when  we 
thought  of  filling  our  gardens  with  vegetables  instead  of  flowers,  told 
ns  we  should  receive  abundance  of  vegetables  from  their  gardens ; "  who 
celebrated  all  the  birthdays  in  the  minister's  family  by  choral  and  psalm- 
linging,  "and  always  in  the  most  delicate  way."  From  these  simple  people 
he  tore  himself  away,  and  settled  at  Gemarke,  a  parish  in  Bremen,  and 
here  first  delivered  b  is  lectures  on  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Here  his  first  pub- 
lished work  saw  the  light.  It  was  entitled  "  Glimpses  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Grace.*'  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe,  who  was  sarcastic 
enough  upon  iU  thotigb  he  put  in  a  grain  of  truth.  The  chief  offence 
to  the  mind  of  tbia  {^eat  mijdem  German  pagan,  was  that  Krumma- 
cher  preached  znan'a  natural  depravity,  and  God*8  remedy  for  it.  He 
was  right  in  •ajFinS'  ^^^^  "  ^e  expositions  of  the  preacher  are  tropical 
VidpictcriuJ,  the  inangination seen  and  manifest  on  all  sides;"  bat 
ti«7  w«re  not  "  naxcotic  iermons,"  though  it  was  "  wonderful,"  not  in 
Goette't  aen^e,  ho^rerer,  that  noh  sermoiu  ihould  be  preached  at 
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that  time,  when  central  Germany  rejoiced  in  what  the  critic  termed 
"  the  clear  light,"  hat  we  should  prefer  to  designate  the  misty  moon- 
light of  Rationalism. 

In  this  valley  (Gemarke)  a  strongly  devotional  element  displayed 
itself,  and  a  fervour  that  led  many  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  experience 
of  the  nearness  of  God,  and  of  His  answers  to  the  prayers  of  His 
people,  that  accounted  for  Schleiermacher's  alluding  to  it  as  "the 
valley  where  stories  are  made."  Oat  of  many  such  "  stories  "we  may 
take  the  following  as  a  fine  instance  of  faith.  An  old  couple,  blessed 
with  many  sons,  had  sent  them  all  out  into  the  world;  but  were 
always  calm  and  cheerful  when  they  thought  of  their  children  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  temptations  of  life  afar  from  home.  Some  friends  ex- 
pressed astonishment  at  this ;  but  the  aged  pair  replied,  with  touching 
simplicity,  "  We  have  commended  them  to  our  Lord,  and  do  it  daily ; 
and  He  has  said  to  us  that  they  will  all  be  His  possession ;  and  how 
can  He  not  take  care  of  them  ?  "  "  They  were  indeed  the  heritage  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  all  of  them  in  the  light  of  His  countenance." 

From  this  haunt  of  Pietism,  Krummacher  went  to  Elberfeld, 
where  the  Gospel  was  chiefly  felt  as  a  power.  Here  were  grand 
imposing  congregations,  and  (might  we  see  the  same  in  this  land ! ) 
"  the  men  not  fewer  than  the  women ; "  here  might  be  heard  "  full- 
toned  choral-singing,  echoing  far  out  into  the  streets,  and  rendering 
liturgical  choruses  and  responses  altogether  superfluous."  At  Elber- 
feld, Krummacher  found  many  amiable  and  able  men ;  but  his  uncle, 
Gottfried  Daniel  Krummacher,  was  evidently  a  character.  He  was  a 
man,  according  to  his  nephew's  account,  "  thoroughly  Oalvinistic  in  his 
outward  aspect,  wearing  his  doctrinal  belief  like  a  brazen  coat  of  mail, 
and  thus  partially  concealing  a  deep,  childlike  disposition  and  a  heart 
filled  with  love."  He  hated  pretence,  false  Pietism,  and  cant.  What 
grim  Teutonic  humour  this  anecdote  of  him  shows !  "  A  young  theolo- 
gian who  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  addressed  him  with  the  words, 
*  You  wish,  no  doubt,  to  hear  something  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  ' 
He  at  once  answered, '  No.'  The  youthful  retailer  of  news  must  have 
been  thunderstruck  by  this  ready  negative."  Certainly :  and  if  some 
more  such  blows  dealt  by  such  wielders  of  Thor*s  hammer  were 
common,  scanddl-niongers  would  find  themselves  at  a  discount. 

Much  of  the  trouble  Krummacher  found  in  Elberfeld  arose  from 
politico-ecclesiastical  affairs,  into  which  we  shall  not  enter,  restricting 
ourselves  to  a  remarkable  conversation  held  during  a  tour  with  Paulus, 
the  old  champion  of  Rationalism.  "  I  found  him,"  says  Krummacher, 
"  sitting  at  work  surroiuided  by  his  huge  folios.  He  at  once  engaged 
in  conversation  with  me  on  theological  questions.  When,  in  the 
course  of  my  observations,  I  expressed  the  idea  that  to  him  Christ 
seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  man,  he  sprang  suddenly  from 
his  seat,  and  replied  with  great  passion  and  with  glowing  cheeks, 
'  That  is  an  unjust  statement,  which  people  are  not  weary  of  repeating 
against  me !  Believe  me  that  I  never  look  up  to  the  Holy  One  on  the 
cross,  without  sinking  in  deep  devotion  before  Him.  No,  He  is  not  a 
mere  man  as  other  men.  He  was  an  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
altogetliAr  peculiar  in  His  character,  elevated  high  above  the  whole 
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tuman  race,  to  be  admired,  yea,  to  be  adored.'  And  much  more  to 
tb* same  intent  he  spake,  with   true  animation,  regarding  the  person 

ofiUL.rd Perhaps   in  my  simplicity  I  gave  too  fuvuiiralle  an 

intqinjtaiion  to  his  confession  ;  yet  I  read,  also,  in  one  of  his  later 
titinga  the  words,  *  Christ  is  a  miracle,  a  meteoric  stone,  which  Las 
fall-.n  down  between  oar  two  ages  of  the  world.' "  To  this  we  would 
uddthe  question.  The  tninxsiry  of  Jesus,  whence  was  it  ? 

Berlin  is  to  the  German  x>i^6^<^^6i'  what  London  is  to  the  English. 
Indiced.  the  parallel  has  struck  us  forcibly,  as  it  comes  to  view  here 
and  there  in  this  work.  The  coldness  with  which  Krummacher  was 
welcomed ;  the  utter  obliteration  of  the  relation  supposed  by  a  fiction 
of  the  law  to  be  still  existing  between  parishioner  and  minister ;  the 
tmille  contrasts  between  wealth  in  its  most  accumulated  hoards  and 
pvrertj  in  its  lowest  and  most  degraded  misery ;  the  intelligence 
supposed  to  exist  because  the  metropolis  draws  all  talent  and  all 
rtK-arces  to  itself,  and  the  shallow  Hippancy  which  supports  itself  on 
scraps  of  conversations  and  distant  glimpses  of  the  persons  that  make 
a  stir  in  the  world ; — these  and  many  other  points  come  suggestively 
WlV.re  US  as  we  read  of  the  Berlin  pastorate.  Many  of  the  features  of 
dif'jrence  noted  between  the  Rhine  congregations  and  the  Berlinese 
vill  repay  the  consideration  of  English  readers.  That  Krummacher 
n«Tcr  quite  loved  the  native-born  Berliner  is  evident  enough  from  the 
■inlet  remark  about  Eisner,  the  Bible  and  Tract  S<jciety  manager  and 
agent.  "  He  furnished,"  says  his  photographer,  "  in  the  whole  tone  of 
bis  life  a  striking  proof  that  even  the  Berlin  mother-wit  might  be  ele- 
vated above  the  sphere  of  worldly  life,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
kisgdom  of  heaven."  But  even  in  him  "  there  remained  something  of 
an  autocratic  spirit,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  among  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  Sermon  on  tho  Mount."  Amongst  the  numerous  people 
that  flit  through  the  Berlin  gallery  we  mention  in  passing  Yon  Thile« 
the  confidential  friend  of  Wilhelm  IV.,  who,  being  told  that  "  with 
Each  ideas  he  would  run  his  head  against  a  wall,"  replied, "  Many  things, 
which,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  seem  to  be  rock,  are  really  only 
painted  pasteboard ;  the  world  belongs  to  iliose  vjho  have  courage."  We 
may  not  linger  over  Stahl,  "  the  Telamonian  Ajax  among  those  who 
contend  for  the  honour  of  God  and  of  His  Word."  "Sor  scarcely  may 
ve  delay  to  speak  of  Neander,  "  in  whose  person  there  seemed  to  be 
blended  into  one — a  highly  learned  Church-father  and  a  simple 
child ; "  nor  of  Hengstenberg,  the  stem,  uncompromising  foe  of 
Eationahsm,  whether  full-blown,  or,  as  in  Schleiermacher,  only  lying 
bidden.  In  the  capital,  Kmmmacher  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
l^Dg,  whose  respect  for  him  was  very  great ;  and  once,  at  a  festival 
held  at  Tecklenbnrg,  after  some  verses  had  been  recited  by  him  in 
bonour  of  his  sovereign,  the  King  embraced  the  coort-preacher,  and 
kitted  him  before  tbe  frantic  crowd, — an  action  strangely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  our  cold  island  manners. 

It  if  in  connectiozi  with  the  Evangelical  Alliance  that  Ki*nmmacher 
cune  most  promuiently  before  the  British  public,  and  seemed  to  be 
identified  with  tbe  latest  phases  of  our  religious  life.  The  oration 
vbich  he  addressed  to  this  body  at  its  fourth  meeting  is  given  in  this 
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volume,  and  will  please  all  who  are  members  of  the  association,  afford- 
ing as  it  does  a  very  sufficient  answer  to  most  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  against  it.  The  effect  of  this  speech  was  very 
great;  and,  in  answer  to  the  orator's  appeal,  that  the  response 
"  Yes "  given  to  his  three  last  questions  would  be  a  costly  jewel  to 
carry  from  the  assembly,  the  whole  of  the  hearers  rose,  and  by  a  loud 
and  solemn  "  Yes  "  showed  how  deeply  their  hearts  had  been  affected 
by  the  impassioned  eloquence  to  which  they  had  just  listened. 

In  the  comparative  quiet  of  Potsdam,  Krnmmacher  continued  his 
varied  and  abundant  labours  both  of  pen  and  speech.  His  letters 
show  the  same  earnest  life,  and  the  same  desire  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  as  in  his  most  stirring  days.  There  is  also  that  relish  for  a 
piquant  narrative,  as  where  he  describes  the  different  objections  brought 
by  certain  peasants  against  a  new  hymn-book.  The  whole  life-like 
scene  has  its  last  touch  in  the  serious  objection  of  one  strange  com- 
pound of  acuteness  and  dulness.  "  The  new  hymn  speaks  of  the 
Devil's  widow,"  said  this  minute  critic.  This  statement  was  of  course 
challenged ;  and  then,  sure  enough,  the  peasant  could  point  to  the  place 
where,  by  a  printer's  error,  witwef  ("  widow,")  had  been  printed  for 
wittem,  ("  rage.")  Krummacher  improves  the  story  by  commending 
his  correspondent  "  to  the  protection  and  grace  of  the  Lord,  against 
the  devil's  rage  and  against  his  wiles." 

A  few  of  his  latter  lunges  at  the  foe  show  his  abiding  hatred  of  all 
opposers  of  the  Gospel.  '*  I  was  a  short  time  ago  a  good  deal  in  the 
devil's  kitchen  of  Baur,  Strauss,  Benan,  and  Schenkel.  *  Great  power 
and  much  cunning  are  their  terrible  weapons ; '  and  science  has  yet 
much  to  do  before  it  can  boast  of  a  complete  victory  over  their  bul- 
warks. Our  chief  bulwark  is  experience."  How  many  an  old  man  is 
uttering  the  following  lament  over  English  theological  recruits !  "  They 
are  very  well  schooled,  but  they  are  bloodless,  without  elasticity,  and 
poor  in  their  own  independent  thoughts." 

Amidst  his  own  family,  surrounded  by  troops  of  friends,  and  the 
centre  of  a  large  party  of  Christians,  ho  gently  and  quietly  passed 
away  from  the  land  of  the  living  on  the  10  th  of  December,  1868. — This 
record  of  his  life,  which  reveals  the  man's  nature  with  the  greatest 
frankness,  proves  an  ample  and  complete  reply  to  the  innuendo  sometimes 
thrown  out  against  him,  that  much  of  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  arose 
from  his  position  as  court-preacher.  It  is  plain  it  was  the  result  of 
experience  and  conviction.  This  is  not  the  place  to  offer  any  critical 
estimate  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  and  theologian ;  but  we  confidently 
refer  all  our  readers  who  enjoy  a  pleasant,  poetic  autobiography,  with 
sufficient  action  to  preserve  it  from  monotony,  to  the  pages  of  this 
interesting  book.  There  are  some  passages  where  the  translator  might, 
with  a  little  pains,  have  put  his  author  into  more  idiomatic  English ; 
but  these  microscopic  faults  will  be  overlooked  in  the  general  satisfac- 
tion afforded  by  the  portrait  which  Xrummacher  gives  of  himself. 

T. 
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I.    aULCL-VEEX'S   SERMONS.* 

These  Sermons  represent   Ligh  intellectual  aod  religious  culture 

bo'ji  in  the  preaobcr  and   liia  people.    If  we  may  use  an  express i<j] 

wliicb  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  reckons  to  contain  the  truth  of  truths  ii 

regard  to  frwiety  and  art, — tliey  are  full  of  both  "  aweetnesa  and  light.' 

The  voiding    ia   never    abstruse,   yet   always  elevated,   if  aometimci 

homely.  The  audience  T^liicb.  could  elicit  from  a  preacher  such  compo 

litioni,  could  not   be   tbe    miscellaneous  gathering  tu  be  found  any 

where,  but  must  be  a  collection  of  educated  families,  such  as  are  founc 

in  rofioient  numWrs  in  large  towns  to  constitute  separate  con gi-ega 

tiona.  These  are  '*  Serniona  preached  in  Manchester :  "  so  that  we  can 

net  refer  to  them  as  specimens  of  ordinary  Nonconformist  teaching  t( 

"  igTionnt  Dissenters."     It  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  institute  a  com- 

pariK'n  on  intellectual  and  literary  grounds  between  these  discourses 

usd  those  which  are   usually  dispensed  in  town  and  country  by  the 

clergy  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    But  we  may  refer  to  them,  xe 

riplj  to  the  common  insinuation  that  '*  intelligence  and  education  havt 

forsaken  the  conventicle."     So  long  as  there  are  such  preachers  as  Mr 

Maclaren,  Nonconformity  will  retain  some  hold  upon  the  cultivated 

classes ;  although  nothing  but  strong  conviction  can  resist  the  master] 

which  prescribed  forms  naturally  exercise. 

If  rhetorical  elegance  and  illustrative  skill  are  not  the  chief  thingf 
in  preaching,  we  cazmot  deny  their  charms,  nor  that  these  attructionf 
may  bring  some  to  notice  the  true  features  of  the  Gospel.  The  king 
d  m  of  heaven  was  first  spoken  to  the  multitude  in  parables ;  and  a  lie 
;:-rj.  metaphor,  and  simile,  have  yet  a  great  work  to  do,  in  presenting: 
ih>.'  masy-sided  truth  of  Christ  to  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  not  one  o! 
the  least  gifts  of  God  to  this  age,  that  there  are  those  who  can  find  ii 
toe  tumult  of  the  streets,  or  in  the  most  occult  experiments  of  science 
in  the  last  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,  or  in  the  newest  vanity  of  thi 
fiabionable  few,  spiritual  and  heavenly  lessons,  answering  to  the  truth 
Bpuken  centuries  since  by  Moses,  and  David,  and  Paul,  and  by  theii 
Master  and  otu-s,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  Mr.  Maclarcn  holds  n( 
mean  place  among  the  expositors  and  teachers  of  our  time,  the  follow- 
in^'  st-ntenoea,  taken  from  some  of  the  earlier  Sermons  in  this  volume 
will  testify  :— 

"  Here  we  are  like  men  asleep  in  some  chamber,  that  looks  toward 
the  eastern  aky.  Morning  by  morning  cornea  the  aimriae,  with  thi 
tender  glory  of  its  rosy  light  and  blushing  heavens,  and  the  heavy  eyei 
ve  closed  to  it  all.  Here  and  there  some  lighter  aleeper,  with  thinnei 
eyelida,  or  £u:e  tamed  to  the  aun,  ia  half  conacioua  of  a  vague  bright 
aeaa,  and  feels  the  light ;  though  he  aees  not  the  colours  of  the  sky,  no; 
the  forms  of  the  filmy  donds.    Sach  aonla  are  our  saints  and  prophets 
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but  most  of  ns  sleep  on  unconsciotis.  To  qb  all  the  moment  comes 
when  we  shall  awake,  and  see  for  ourselves  the  bright  and  terrible 
world  which  we  have  so  often  forgotten,  and  so  often  been  tempted  to 
think  was  itself  a  dream." 

"  This  life  of  ours  hides  more  than  it  reveals.  The  day  shows  the 
sky  as  solitary,  but  for  wandering  clouds  that  cover  its  blue  emptiness. 
But  the  night  peoples  its  waste  places  with  stars,  and  fills  all  its  abysses 
with  blazing  glories." 

**  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  is  a  state  of  probation.  But  that 
phrase  suggests  far  too  cold  an  idea.  God  does  not  set  us  here  as  on  a 
knife-edge,  with  abysses  on  either  side  ready  to  swallow  us  if  we  stum- 
ble, while  He  stands  apart,  watching  for  our  halting,  and  unhelpful  to 
our  tottering  feebleness.  He  compasses  us  with  His  love  and  its  giftst 
He  draws  us  to  Himself,  and  desires  that  we  should  stand." 

"  There  is  no  proportion  between  wealth  and  happiness,  nor  between 

wealth  and  nobleness The  loveliest  blossoms  do  not  grow  on  plants 

that  plunge  their  greedy  roots  into  the  fattest  soil.  A  little  light  earth 
in  the  crack  of  a  hard  rock  will  do.    We  need  enough  for  the  physical 

being  to  root  itself  in;  we  need  no  more The  cloud-rack  has  the 

likeness  of  bastions  and  towers;  but  they  are  mist,  not  granite;  and 
the  wind  is  every  moment  sweeping  away  their  outlines,  till  the 
phantom  fortress  topples  into  red  ruin  while  we  gaze.  The  tiniest 
stream  eats  out  its  little  valley,  and  rounds  the  pebble  in  its  widening 
bed ;  rain  washes  down  the  soil,  and  frost  cracks  the  cliffs  above ;  so 

silently  and  yet  mightily  does  the  law  of  change  work Then  comes 

what  our  text  calls  God's  awaking ;  and  where  is  it  all  then  P  Gone,  like 
a  ghost  at  cockcrow.  Why,  a  drop  of  blood  on  your  brain,  or  a  crumb 
of  bread  in  your  windpipe,  and,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  out- 
ward heavens  and  earth  'pass  away  with  a  great'  silence,  as  the 
impalpable  shadows  that  sweep  over  some  lone  hill-side." 

"  What  a  noble  thing  any  Ufe  becomes  that  has  driven  through  it 
the  strength  of  a  uniting  single  purpose,  like  a  strong  shaft  of  iron 
bolting  together  the  two  tottering  walls  of  some  old  building !  " 

'*  And  all  our  course,  if  we  have  Him  with  ns  in  the  vessel,  will  be 
like  sailing  down  some  fair,  widening  stream  amongst  rocky  mountains 
and  vine-clad  slopes,  with  the  blue  sky  above,  every  now  and  then 
seeming  to  be  land-locked ;  and  yet,  as  each  rocky  headland  is  rounded, 
the  shining  river  stretches  itself  out  into  another  reach,  and,  laving 
the  base  of  another  verdant  hill,  slides  broader  and  deeper  to  the  great 
sea  to  which  we  come." 

Having  quoted  so  much,  we  must  now  go  a  little  farther  with 
onr  extracts,  if  only  to  show  that  these  Sermons  are  not  merely 
beautiful  compositions,  but  are  full  of  a  saving  Gospel  testimony. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Maclaren  is  a  Baptist,  but  we  have  not 
noticed  more  than  one  reference  to  his  denominational  opinions.  If  a 
Galvinist,  he  carefully  refrains  from  asserting  the  stronger  points  of 
this  part  of  his  creed,  and  indeed  does  not  hesitate  to  urge  the  fact 
of  man's  moral  freedom.  There  are,  indeed,  some  expressions  which 
may  be  construed  into  harmony  either  with  the  doctrine  of  final 
persererance,  or  ¥rith  that  of  universal  restoration.    Everybody  knows 
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ikif'txtr'nice  ir.tet  ;"  ar.d  the  d'j^fma  of  unc^ndiiioDal  rfpnihation 
kg  a  sir  LTubr  affinity  fr  its  antithosis,  univcrFul  siilvatiuD.  TLi  ref-ro 
vethiii  there  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  amhiiruity  in  such  utterances 
as,"Xe7ir  forget  that  our  sin  is  utterly  iiup<  tent  to  turn  away  the  title 
:Lai  Ett6  to  us  from  the  heart  of  Christ :  **  and  "Christ's  love  is  extendL-d 
to  tj;  no  sin  can  stay  it ;  to*  foil  of  our  a  can  ninhf  Him  desp'iir."  But 
thefoIlowiDg  passages  have  aboat  them  the  riug  of  a  true  evangelical 
earnestness : — 

''As  if  there  were  not  another  soul  on  earth.  I  and  He  must  meet, 
and  in  solitadt^  deep  as  that  of  death,  each  man  for  himself  must  jield  to 
kcamate  Love,  and  receive  eternal  life.  The  flocks  and  herds,  the 
viv^anil  children,  have  all  to  be  sent  away,  and  Jacob  is  left  alone, 
befurtr  the  mystt^rious  Wrestler  comes,  whose  touch  of  fire  lames  the 
wb.Ie  nature  of  sin  and  death,  whose  inbreathed  power  strengthens  to 
k>ld  Him  fast  till  He  speaks  a  blessing,  who  desires  to  be  overcome,  and 

Qakis  our  ji elding  to  Him  our  prevailing  with  Him Then,  through 

that  narrow  passage,  ^here  we  can  only  walk  singly,  yon  will  come 
into  a  large  place.  The  act  of  faith  which  separates  us  from  all  men, 
uiites  ns  for  the  tirst  time  in  real  brotherhood ;  and  they  who,  one  by 
one,  come  to  Jesus,  and  meet  Him  alone,  next  find  that  they  are  come 
totbe  city  of  God,  to  an  innumerable  company,  to  the  festal  choirs  of 
angels,  to  the  Church  of  the  first-born,  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perftt-'t." 

"With  faith  come  responsibilities  of  which  no  Christian  can  denude 
himself.  To  warn  the  wicked  man  to  turn  from  his  wickedness;  to 
M■:^w  the  trumpet  when  we  see  the  sword  coming ;  to  catch, ever  gleam- 
ing >>n  the  horizon,  like  the  spears  of  an  army  through  the  dust  of  the 
march,  the  outriders  and  advance  guard  of  Him  whose  coming  is  life 
'T  d<:Ath  to  all,  and  to  lift  up  our  voices  with  strength  and  say,  '  Behold 
vonr  God ; '  to  peal  into  the  ears  of  men  sunken  in  earthliness  ar.d 

dreaming  of  safety,  the  cry  which  may  startle  and  save to  proclaim 

Christ  who  came  once  to  put  away  ein  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  who 
comes  erer,  through  the  ages,  to  bless  and  uphold  the  righteousness 
vhich  He  loves,  and  to  destroy  the  iniquity  which  He  hates,  who  will 
come  at  the  last  to  judge  the  world ;  this  is  the  never-ending  task  of  the 
Watchman  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

"It  is  easy  to  puzzle  ourselves  with  insoluble  questions  about  the 
co-operation  of  God's  power  and  man's  ;  but  practically  is  it  not  true 
that  God  reaches  His  end,  of  the  establishment  of  Zion,  through  the 

Church  r And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  energy, 

^th  which  God's  power  in  the  Gospel  manifests  itself,  depends  on  the 
zeal,  and  activity,  and  prayerfulness  of  the  Church  P  The  great  reser- 
voir is  alirays  full — full  to  the  brim ;  however  much  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  the  water  sinka  not  a  hair's-breadth ;  but  the  bore  of  the  pipe 
ud  the  power  of  tlxe  engine  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  stream 
flowi  from  it.     *  He  oonld  there  do  no  mighty  works '  because  of  '  their 

mbelief.' We  may  have  as  much  of  God  as  we  want,  as  much  as  we 

cut  hold,  far  tnoTG  than  we  can  deserve.  And  if  ever  the  victorious 
Pi^wer  of  His  Church  seems  paling  to  defeat,  and  His  servants  to  be 
*(rtiog  no  deliverance  upon  the  earth,  the  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in 
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Him,  who  is  witbout '  variableness/  nor  in  His  gifts,  which  are  '  with* 
out  repentance/  but  solely  in  us  who  let  go  our  hold  of  the  eternal 
might.  No  ebb  withdraws  the  waters  of  that  great  ocean ;  and  if  some- 
times there  be  sand  and  ooze  where  once  the  flashing  flood  brought  life 
and  motion,  it  is  because  careless  warders  have  shut  the  sea-gates." 

On  two  points  the  candour  of  Mr.  Maclaren's  thought  brings  him 
close  to  the  views  held  by  ourselves,  although  he  propitiates  the 
prejudices  of  opponents  by  what  we  think  are  unnecessary  and  contra- 
dictory qualifications.  In  the  first  place  he  proclaims  the  duty  of  con- 
fessing what  God  has  done  for  our  souls.  "  '  God  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,'  that  we  might '  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Away  with  all  veils !  No  reserve,  no 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  plain-speaking,  no  diplomatic  prudence 
regulating  our  frank  utterance,  no  secret  doctrines  for  the  initiated ! 
We  are  to  renounce  the  '  hidden  things  of  dishonesty.'    Our  power  and 

our  duty  lies  in  the  full  exhibition  of  the  truth All  this  is  as  true 

for  every  one  possessing  that  universal  prerogative  of  seeing  the  glory 

of  Christ,  as  it  is  for  an  apostle You  are  bound  to  manifest  what 

you  believe,  and  to  make  the  secret  of  your  lives,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
an  open  secret.  Not  that  you  are  to  drag  into  light  before  men  ihe 
eacred  depths  of  your  ovon  souVe  experience.  Let  these  lie  hid.  The 
world  will  be  none  the  better  for  your  confessions,  but  it  needs  your 

Lord Self-respect  and  reverence  for  the  sanctities  of  our  deepest 

emotions  forbid  our  proclaiming  those  from  the  house-tops/' 

While,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Maclaren  for  this  manly  asser- 
tion of  a  Christian  obligation  for  which  our  own  Church  has  given  no 
feeble  witness,  the  words  we  have  put  in  italics  seem  to  us  to  indicate 
that  he  is  almost  alarmed  by  his  own  statements,  and  is  anxious  to 
reduce  their  force.  For  how  can  any  one  declare  Christ  as  revealed  to 
their  **  personal  consciousness,"  without  disclosing  ^*  the  sacred  depths 
of  their  own  soul's  experience  P  "  Are  not  Paul's  writings  full  of  such 
revelations  P  and  does  not  Mr.  Maclaren  show  how  Peter's  "  experience  " 
suggested  many  things  in  his  Epistles  P  How  there  is  to  be  ''  no  veil, 
no  reserve,"  and  yet  the  ''  sanctities  of  our  deepest  emotions  "  are  ''  to 
lie  hid,"  we  cannot  clearly  see.  There  is  a  common  objection  to  class- 
meetings,  which  is  very  much  after  this  sort ;  but  we  have  never  heard 
in  any  "  experience- meeting  "  any  of  these  secrets  of  the  soul  disclosed 
which  are  unsuitable  for  Christian  edification.  The  duty  so  forcibly 
enunciated  by  the  author  of  these  sermons  is  one  which,  as  a  people, 
we  delight  to  practise  and  defend ;  and  the  unworthy  exposure  of  spiritual 
apprjra  is  an  evil  we  seldom  have  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Maclaren  has  also  some  beautiful  remarks  upon  Christian  per- 
fection. He  says,  "  There  are  two  ideas  in  that  notion  of  perfection : 
the  one  is  extirpation  of  sin ;  the  other  is  the  attainment  to  the  like- 
ness of  the  infinite  God.  Sin  may  be  extirpated,  and  yet  the  second 
process  may  be  but  in  its  infancy.  A  man  may  have  no  transgression, 
no  blot,  no  stain  upon  his  nature,  and  yet  his  nature  may  not  have 
expanded  to  all  the  width  which  is  possible  to  it.  He  may  have '  a 
clean  heart/  and  yet  the  elastic  waUs  of  that  heart  may  not  have 
widened  by  their  pulsations  to  their  utmost  capacity/'  With  such  a 
ttatementof  the  doctrine  of  "  entire  sanctification/'  we,  as  Methodistsi 
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viilfir.!  n^fanlt.     Wo  teach  that  the  believer's  heart  may  be  pnri- 
£ri  fr)ai  the  lovo  u£  sin  ;  Lut  that  tlio  progress  to  higher  and  Jet^per 
1:  lme33  nnist  be  incesBant.    Bat  directly  after  this  p.'iragraph.  ao  strik- 
bdy  descriptive   of  "  Christian  perf-jction,"  Mr.  Maclaren  astonishes 
nsby  iiyin?.  **  "Even  the  former  of  theso  two  elements  of  perfection  is  not 
i^lly  latalnt-d  on  earth ;  and  how  much  less  the  latter  I  "  So,  then,  it  is 
imp'^sriblc  here  to  receive  a  *'  clean  heart,"  to  possess  "  a  right  spirit/* 
ar.i'*to  love  God  with  all   the  heart,  and  with  all  the  sou!,  with  all 
tbcmind,  and  witli  all  the  stronicfth  I  "    We  never  saw  the  Scripture 
^rhicU  asserted  this,  or  from  which  it  might  be  fairly  inferred.     We 
iirenot  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  limiting  in  this  way 
tie  promise  of  grace,  the  wurk  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  and  the 
pjweruf  Christ  to  heal  the  soul  of  sinful  man.     That  the  power  of 
sjiiii  to  serve  God  must  always  be  restricted  in  this  life  because  of  his 
igLurance  and  infirmities,  we  must  allow ;  but  we  cannot  receive  the 
fftjicg  that   he   must  be   subject   to    sin,  as   **  a  blot  <ind  a  stain," 
uDtil  death  reUeves  him  from  the  horrid  defilement.     Many  mistakes 
up. in  this  important  subject  arise  from  the  lack  of  clear  views  con- 
cerning inwa      sin.    If  we  never  can  be  saved  from  sin  in  this  life,  we 
mi^hi  ask  what  sin  it  is  from  which  there  is  no  deliverance.    Is  it 
pride,  or  malice,  or  covetousness  ?  or  is  it  all  forms  of  sinfulness  to 
8-)zue  extent  ?     And  is  the  grace  of  God  unequal  to  the  removal  of  any 
or  all  of  these  from  the  heart  ?    Let  the  Word  of  God  be  examined  for 
u  reply,  and,  we  think,  this  defect  in  Mr.  Maclaren^s  scheme  of  prac- 
tical thoology  will  be  repaired. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  more  extract  from 
these  Sormons,  which  is  very  full  of  the  grandeur  of  Gospel  truth. 
The  modem  Brahmin  may  ponder  well  such  sayings  as  these : — "  In 
that  Old  Dispensation  the  light  that  broke  through  clouds  was  but 
ibat  of  the  rising  morning.  It  touched  the  mountain-tops  of  the 
loftiest  spirits;  a  Moses,  a  David,  an  Elijah  caught  the  early  gleams  ; 
wbiloall  the  valleys  slept  in  the  pale  shadow,  and  the  mist  clung  in 
^rhitc'  folds  to  the  plains.  But  the  noon  has  come;  and,  from  its 
fiti.'jidfdst  throne  in  the  very  zenith,  the  sun  which  never  sets  pours 
doirn  its  rays  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  narrowest  gorge,  and  cverj 
little  daisy  and  hidden  flower  catches  its  brightness,  and  there  is 
nothing  *  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.'  We  have  no  privileged  class  or 
caste  now ;  no  fences  to  keep  out  the  mob  from  the  place  of  viaion, 
wLilo  lawgiver  and  priest  gaze  upon  God.  Christ  reveals  Himself  to 
all  Hi?  servants  in  the  measure  of  their  desire  after  Him.  Whatever 
Fpecial  g^ifts  may  belong  to  a  few  in  His  Church,  the  greatest  gift 
belongs  io  all.  The  Bervants  and  the  handmaidens  have  the  Spirit, 
the  children  prophesy,  the  youths  see  visions,  the  old  men  dream 
dreams.  '  The  mob,' '  the  masses,' '  the  pUha,'  or  whatever  other  con- 
t^mptuona  name  the  heathen  aristocratic  spirit  has  for  the  bulk  of 
nen,  makes  good  its  standing  within  theOhorch,  as  possessor  of  Christ's 
diiefest  gifts.  Hedeemed  by  Him,  it  can  behold  His  face,  and  be 
glorified  into  SIb  likenesB.  Not  as  Judaism  with  its  ignorant  mass,  and 
its  cBlightened  and  inspired  few ;  we  oU  behold  the  gloty  of  the  Lord." 
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We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  that  old  and  famous 
Church  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  London,  which  was  restored  and 
beautified  a  few  years  ago.  The  building  to  which  we  now  direct 
attention  is  our  national  and  metropolitan  temple,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
This  venerable  fabric,  like  the  key-stone  of  an  arch,  gives  unity  to  the 
crowded  and  ever-spreading  capital  which  embosoms  it;  so  tiliat  our 
metropolis,  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  we  approach  it,  tf{)pears 
crowned  by  the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,  as  with  an  imperial  diadem, 
surmounted  by  the  cross,  and  lifted  high  into  the  blue  serene. 

The  site  of  St.  Paul's  is  most  advantageous,  being  the  highest  ground 
in  what  was  the  ancient  city ;  and  this  may  account  for  its  original 
selection,  whether  by  the  Druids  or  the  Romans.*  A  tradition,  which 
can  be  traced  to  a  very  early  period,  ascribes  to  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  a 
Roman  temple  of  Diana.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  preparing  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  present  Cathedral,  found,  under  the  choir  of  the 
old  church,  the  remains  of  a  semicircular  building  of  Roman  architec- 
ture. Circular  buildings  were  common  among  the  Romans,  especially 
in  connection  with  temples  of  Diana ;  and  in  1830,  in  excavating  for  the 
foundation  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Cathe- 
dral, a  stone  altar,  with  an  undoubted  image  of  Diana,  was  found. 

London  is  first  mentioned  in  history  by  Tacitus.  In  the  reign  of 
Nero,  A.D.  62,  it  was  a  place  of  great  importance, — "  not  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  colony :  but  the  chief  residence  of  merchants,  and  the 
great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce."  (Ann.,  xiv.,  33.)  This  implies  that 
it  was  of  British  origin,  as  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  the 
name  of  "  colony  "  to  cities  which  they  founded.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  great  church  in  London  was  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  destroyed  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  and 
rebuilt  on  the  overthrow  of  paganism  under  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
In  the  year  314,  Restitutus,  Bishop  of  London,  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Aries.  But  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  the  invading 
Saxons  made  it  again  the  scene  of  idol-worship. 

On  the  re- establishment  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  sixth  century, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  the  Cathedral  was  rebuilt.  Erken- 
wald,  the  fourth  bishop,  son  of  King  Offa  of  Mercia,  in  755,  not  on)y 
procured  for  it  grants  from  the  kings  of  England  and  from  abroad, 
but  also  laid  out  a  great  part  of  his  own  estate  in  improving  it. 
Eenred,  King  of  Mercia,  ordained  that  it  should  be  "  as  free  as  he 
himself  desired  to  be  in  the  day  of  judgment."  Other  benefactors  were 
Athelstan,  Edgar  and  his  Queen,  Ethelred,  Canute,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  Norman  Conquest  feudalized  the  Church  as  well  as  the  realm. 


*  The  cQttom  of  chooung  a  high  place  for  Divine  worship  was  all  bat  aniversal. 
"  Then  I  said  onto  them,  Vihdi  is  the  high  place  whereanto  ye  go  ?  And  the  name 
thereof  it  called  Bamah  unto  this  day."  (fixek.  ix.  29.) 
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II:  .TajL  «^i  iQc  Con«i^uv:ror  ta  the  Bisli-^p  uf  Ljnl.in  wis  that  of  a 
it:  D^' Oiiaile  at  Storlford,  in  HerefurdsLiro.  with  its  military  rftaintrs. 
•-:.:■  did  senico  to  ike  pr*_-Lite,  and  srt'oro  loaltj  to  him.  In  1"7.3.  the 
P;ixcite  Lanfnmc  htrid  a  throat  council  iu  St.  Paur*  Cathedral,  which 
wi3  tie  first  Complete  synod  held  in  England.  Twelve  years  after,  the 
Vjildiuij'  iu  which  it  sat  was  deatr^yod  by  fire. 

Duriu-jWiilidin's  reijjn,  the  rcbuiiJini^uf  the  church  was  c^mmenood 
iijBisbop  Maurice.  His  siicceasur.  Bishop  Richard  de  Bclmeis.  bestowed 
:i::wujlt'  revenues  ^j£  his  bishopric  on  the  building,  maintainiDji^  him- 
r.lf  And  family  by  Owh»ir  moans.  In  IJJl,  a  new  steeple  was  finished, 
anl  ia  12 W.  a  new  choir.  Bishop  Roger  Niger  induced  the  British 
biahypg  to  send  letters  Vj  their  clergy,  ;j:rauting  remission  of  penance, 
tjr  a  oertain  namber  of  days,  to  all  penitents  wlio  assisted  iu  these 
wi.rka :  and  by  those  means  they  were  at  length  completed. 

Ia  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  the  Bishijp,  Gilbert 
F'lijt.  moral,  austere,  und  learned,  sided  with  the  Crown  a'^ainst  the 
Ar.'li bishop.  At  Sc.  Paul's,  dnrinj?  the  service,  an  agent  of  Becket 
•atind.  advanced  to  the  high  altar,  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  olHci- 
ui-i:^  pries:  the  sentence  agitinst  his  bishop,  and  then,  with  a  loud 
V'k-,  proclaimed,  "  Know  all  men,  that  Gilbert,  Bish.jp  of  London,  ia 
v':;:imQiunicated  by  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.*'  Foliot  for  a 
liui^  defied  the  interdict;  but  when  ihe  Kini^  him<!elf  succumbed,  it 
Tis n-.-CfSsiiry  for  him  to  do  the  same;  and  therefore,  bowing  before 
tat;  authority  of  th--  Primate,  he  abstained  from  entering  the  Cathe- 
dral. After  Bucket's  death,  on  clearing  himself  by  oath  of  all  com- 
I'liciiy  therein,  he  was  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excummunication. 

Foliut  ha<l  been  cjnsultjd  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  weavers,  who  in  his  diocese  wore  preaching 
bvfetical  doctrines.  In  his  reply,  the  different  views  of  the  Fathers  are 
stated,  8  )me  being  for  mercy,  some  for  imprisonment,  and  some  for 
burning.  Foliot  pronounces  no  opinion,  but  recommends  a  synod  of 
bishops  to  determine  the  business. 

Sl  PauFs  was  shut  up  during  the  terrible  interdict.  The  submission 
yf  the  King  was  received  by  the  Pope's  legate  in  St.  Paul's,  before  the 
flili^h  Altar;  and  there  ho  made,  what  Matthew  Paris  calls,  that 
''iiirccious  act,"  the  cession  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
See;*  and  the  King  did  homage  as  a  vassal  of  the  Pope,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Langton,  protesting,  with  deep  groans,  during 
the  ceremony.  At  a  great  assembly  of  clergy  and  barons  convened  in 
hi.  Paars,  after  some  routine  business,  this  patriotic  Archbishop  led 
aside  some  of  the  more  diatinguished  barons  and  prelates,  and  showed 
them  the  old  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  solemnly  requiring  them  to  stand 
firm  to  the  liberties  of  the  realm,  now  menaced  and  invaded;  and 
pledged  himself  with  eqoal  solemnity  to  their  support.  This  meeting 
was  bat    preliminary  to  the  more  memorable  and  decisive   one   at 

Bonnymede. 
The  legatine  power,  as  exercised  in  England  by  foreigners,  generally 


•  Tkii  doenmeat  was  aceidcnUlly  conniiiwd  by  fin,  on  the  bnrniDg  of  the;  r»pal 
Pkhtt  at  Avigaon. 
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Italians,  was  an'  enormous  grievance ;  and  the  rapacity  of  those  who 
held  it,  a  subject  of  deep  and  frequent  complaint,  and,  sometimes,  even 
of  clerical  opposition.  On  one  occasion  a  tenth  of  the  benefices  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  demanded  by  Bustand,  in  a 
council  in  St.  Paul's,  a.d.  1255.  The  Bishop  Fulk  Basset  exclaimed, 
"  Before  I  submit  the  Church  to  such  slavery,  I  will  lay  my  head  on 
the  block."  Bishop  Cantelupe,  of  Worcester,  expressed  the  alterna- 
tive preferred  by  him  in  coarser  phraseology,  saying,  **  111  be  hanged 
first !  "  The  legate  hastened  to  the  King,  Henry  II.,  and  denounced 
Basset  as  a  rebel.  But  when  the  King  reproached  and  threatened 
him,  the  proud  Norman  prelate  replied,  **  The  Pope  and  the  King 
have  power  to  deprive  me,  though  illegally,  of  my  bishopric ,-  but,  if 
they  take  away  my  mitre,  I  shall  still  woar  my  helmet."  He  subse- 
quently made  good  his  words  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  barons 
against  Henry ;  and  his  name  appears  affixed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Parliament  of  Oxford.  Matthew  Paris  describes  him  as  a  man  of 
noble  disposition  and  great  generosity.  He  beautified  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  added  the  east  end,  commenced  in  1256,  including 
the  subterranean  church  of  St.  Faith. 

As  the  waters  of  the  Pool  in  Jerusalem  received  a  healing  virtue, 
when  stirred  by  the  descending  angel,  so  the  Church  and  the  realm  were 
now  to  be  moved  as  they  never  yet  had  been,  and  to  receive  an  influence 
beneficial  in  the  highest  degree,  by  the  advent  of  one  raised  up  by 
Providence  to  bestow  on  Englishmen  the  Word  of  God  in  their  native 
tongue.  It  was  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  about  February,  1377,  that  the 
earliest  champion  of  religious  liberty,  the  bold  apostle  of  Reformation, 
first  made  his  appearance  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  extensive 
spread  of  Wycliffo's  doctrines  gave  great  alarm  to  the  clergy.  A  Bull 
was  therefore  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  for  taking  Wycliffc  into 
custody,  and  bringing  him  to  trial.  Courteney,  Bishop  of  London, 
cited  him  to  answer  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  opinions  he  had  published. 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  accompanied  by  the  King's 
brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  Lord  Percy,  the  Earl 
Marshal.  An  immense  throng  attended,  so  that  Wycliffe  was  not  able 
to  pass  through  the  crowd ;  and  the  Earl  Marshal  compelled  them  to 
make  way.  Courteney,  indignant  at  the  unexpected  presence  of  the 
nobles,  resented  this  exercise  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  power  in  his  church, 
and  said,  that  had  he  known  how  Percy  would  have  acted,  he  would 
have  inhibited  his  entrance.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  proudly  replied, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Bishop,  the  Earl  Marshal  should  use  his  authority 
to  maintain  order.  With  difficulty  they  reached  the  court  in  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  Earl  Marshal  demanded  a  seat  for  Wycliffe,  saying,  that 
"  he  had  many  things  to  answer,  and  needed  a  soft  seat."  Courteney 
replied,  "  It  is  contrary  to  law  and  reason,  that  one  cited  before  his 
ordinary  should  be  seated."  Fierce  words  ensued  between  the  Earl 
Marshal  and  the  Bishop.  Lancaster  was  overheard,  or  supposed,  to 
threaten  dragging  the  Bishop  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 
This  insult,  and  the  Earl  Marshal's  invasion  of  civic  authority,  provoked 
the  bystanders  loudly  to  express  their  disapprobation.  The  court, 
merely  ordering  Wycliffe  to  abstain  from  farther  propagating  the 
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d-xtrina  objected  to,  bruke  up  without  any  farther  proocedinig:.  The 
Dikc'-f  Lmcaater,  otftndol  by  the  langua^'o  uf  the  citizens.  proposvJ 
iLvsame  day,  in  Parliament,  putting  the  city  und».r  military  riik\  and 
^Uliaiiiag  the  offioe  of  lord  mayor.  On  bemg  infi^rmed  <>£  tlji><,  the 
citueoa  armed  and  marched  to  the  Diike*8  magnificent  paluco  of  the 
Si?  J.  A  priest,  who  came  out  to  hold  pnriey,  and  know  their  douiandfi. 
TUB  impnident  enough  to  answer  them  with  words  of  disdain  and 
i:oul[ ;  on  which  a  cry  was  raised,  that  he  was  a  Forcy  in  disguise,  and 
liovas  immediately  murdered.  They  reversed  the  Diike*s  arms,  like 
:'->s.'of  a  traitor;  aui  would  have  burnt  down  the  palace,  had  not  the 
Bisiiop  of  London,  on  hearing  of  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  scene  and 
prtrvented  them.  The  Duke  had  fled  to  Kcuninj^ton,  where  the  Princess 
ol  U'dles  and  her  young  son  resided.  A  messxi^o  f  rum  her  appeased  the 
ri/.crs;  and  they  consented  to  disband,  on  condition  that  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Peter  de  la  Mare  should  have  their  fiir  and  i  in  mo- 
di ite  trial  before  their  peers,  accordin;^  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.* 

Daring  the  seven  or  eight  remaining  years  of  Wyclifft^*s  life,  hi<t 
fiiimi^fs  Were  prevented  from  injuring  him,  throui^h  tli«»  ]»rot option  rmII 
adird>'d  him  I'y  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  his  principles  made  bii':Ii 
pro^Teas,  that  when  the  Pope  sent  a  new  Bull  to  Oxford  against  his 
d'>:irines,  the  University  deliberated  whether  or  not  they  should  receive 
the  Papal  mandate  ;  nor  did  they  at  any  time  take  any  effectual  nica- 
rarea  for  carrying  it  out.  Even  the  populace  of  London  had  come  to 
eiit<;rtain  favourable  sentiments  of  this  Reformer ;  and  when  he  was 
cited  l^efore  a  Synod  at  Lambeth,  they  broke  into  the  assembly,  and  so 
•iremwed  the  prelates,  that,  finding  both  court  and  people  against  them , 
iliey  dismissed  him  without  any  formal  censure. 

The  Statute  2  Henry  IV.  for  burning  heretics  was  enacted  without 
thf  concurrence  of  either  the  temporal  barons  or  the  Lower  HousCf 
on  the  petition  of  the  clergy  alone.  A  subsequent  statute,  8  Henry 
IV..  although  professedly  against  the  Lollardn.  seems  intended  to  super- 
strdi;  the  former,  as  it  condemns  persons  preaching  ai^ainst  the  Catholic 
fiiith  to  imprisonment  until  the  next  Parliament,  where  they  were  to 
ibide  such  judgment  as  should  be  awarded  by  the  King  ami  peers  of 
ihi  realm,  thus  taking    them    from  under    the    jurisdiction    of   the 


*  Thii  wu  the  celebrated  \Villiain  of  AVykcham,  the  pioui  and  inani6eent  founder 
of  St.  Maiy'i  CJoQeise,  Winchester,  and  of  Xew  College,  Oxford.     Windsor  Cattle  wis 
coapleted,  ind  Wiochestcr  Cathedral  improvrd,  nnder  hit  direction.     His  oppoiition  to 
the  Dttkc  of  lAncaiter'a  mlniatrj,  in  which  the  Black  Prince  joined,  and  the  bold 
rtmoDftranee  of  the  Common  a  Jed  by  their  tpeaker.  Sir  Peter  Dc  la  Mare,  had  rendered 
hrAh  theie  eminent  men  objecti  of  the  Fhike'i  mentment.    And  when,  in  137 A.  the 
Black  Prince  died,  they  were  tried  and  condemned  by  a  commiiNon  of  the  Privy  T'onnril. 
Both  were  arrested,  and  thft  latter  imprisoned  in  Nottingham  Castle.     The  i-^ouseof 
Comnoos  had  claimed,  in  right  of  the  Great  Charter,  that  Sir  Peter  should  be  lib<rrat«d 
or  pot  on  hia  trial ;  the  biahopa  made  the  same  demand  on  brhalf  of  their  brother  of  Win- 
choter.    Coasidcring  the  iDJnstiee  of  the  OoTemmcnt.  and  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Bake,  it  u  no  wonder  that,  on  the  oeeaaion  of  Wyi-liife's  examination,  the  Savoy  was 
UMid  in  the  naaaer  deseribsd;  abost  ftra  yMii  after,  it  was  bnmed  by  the  insnrgcuts 
WHiykr. 
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clergy.*  But,  however  partial  or  defective  the  former  Statute,  and  how- 
ever reluctant  the  laity  might  be  to  sanction  this  procedure  of  the 
clergy,  their  enactment  was  not  permitted  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  In 
the  very  year  in  which  it  passed,  the  first  capital  sentence  was  pronounced 
under  it  by  the  Primate,  on  Sawtre,  who,  being  a  clerk,  was  formally 
and  solemnly  degraded  in  St.  Paul's,  preparatory  to  his  execution. 

Clifford,  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  presided  in  St.  Paul's  at  the 
trial  of  more  than  one  Lollard,  had,  in  1417,  an  opportunity  of  "  com- 
paring  notes "  with  a  more  august  assembly  than  the  Convocation 
gathered  in  his  own  cathedral.  He  appeared  as  the  Representative  of 
the  English  Clergy  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  foremost  in  rendering  homage  to  the  new-made  Pope,  Martin  V., 
whom  the  Council  first  created  Pope,  and  then  adored.f  The  same 
Council  ordered  the  bones  of  Wycliffe  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt ;  which 
was  done  accordingly,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Swift,  a  brook 
near  Lutterworth. 

There  are  few  names  connected  with  our  subject  more  worthy  of 
honour  than  that  of  Dr.  John  Colet,  who  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
from  1505  to  1519,  and  Founder  of  St.  Paul's  School.  His  father,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  His  mother's 
piety  and  excellence  were  eulogized  by  the  pen  of  Erasmus.  As  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  large  family,  he  inherited  all  his  father's  property. 
Although  the  path  to  civic  honours  and  royal  favour  invited  him,  his 
early  piety  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  After 
leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy. 
In  those  days  Greek  was  not  taught  in  any  grammar-school,  and  scarcely 
in  the  universities.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  of  Plato,  Origen,  and 
others,  was  derived  from  Latin  translations.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  history  and  jurisprudence.  Like  John  Wesley  nearly  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  later,  he  had  a  strong  taste  for  poetry,  and  read  all  the 
English  poets,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  embellishing  his  style, 
and  preparing  himself  to  be  a  more  accomplished  and  eloquent  preacher. 
But  in  Italy  he  found  the  tide  of  classical  revival  in  full  flow,  and  a 
wave  of  "  the  new  learning  "  reached  the  shores  of  England ;  whose 
doctors  and  theologians  endeavoured  to  keep  it  back,  believing  Greek 
to  be  useless  or  pernicious, — as  if  Latin  were  the  only  holy  tongue. 
Standish,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  declaiming  against  Erasmus,  con- 
temptuously called  him  "  Orteculus  iste"  ("  that  little  Greek  fellow,")  a 
term  deemed  synonymous  with  an  actual  or  suspected  heretic.  The 
few  that  understood  Greek  were  afraid  to  teach  it,  lest  they  should  be 
thought  the  propagators  of  heresy.    Colet 's  mind  had  been  freed  from 


♦  Hallam's  "  Middle  Agea,"  chap,  viii.,  part  3.  The  second  petition,  ahove  referred 
to,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  IV.,  consequently  six  years  after  Sawtre's  execution,  was 
expressly  granted :  that  is,  the  petition  of  Parliament  received  the  royal  assent ;  but 
Hallam  supposes  that  the  clergy  prevented  its  appearance  in  the  Statute  roll.  Such 
foul  play  in  legislation  was  possible  in  an  age  when  learning  was  almost  entirely 
monopolized  by  the  priesthood. 

t  So  they  say  of  themselves.  "  Quern  ereant  aderant,**  is  the  motto  on  the  well- 
known  medal  which  represents  the  worship,  and  commemorates  the  election. 
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ihcbir'ndige  of  tradition,  and  imbued  with  an  in  ten  so  dviii^'hi  in  tl-? 
Holj  S.riptnre5.  At  Oxford  he  ooinmonccd  a  new  praotic*?.  that  "f 
uiv-u:  crataitoua  lectures  on  St.  PimI's  Ej-istK-s.  IT-.-r..-  ;i  3.;':i?tv  ..f 
ii-ice  T.>uns5  men  gathered  round  bini  as  their  kadt.r:  Gr.oyn.  v^., 
i'sruu^lit  Greek  in  Oxf. »rd  ;  Linacre,  the  cminoni  i^hysi-^ian,  f-unlcr 
■:f '.he  College  of  Physicians,  and  one  of  the  best  schi^lars  of  his  ajj-r; 
Laiiaer,  afterwards  biahup,  reforraor,  and  martyr:  More,  the  fntur-j 
Chancellor ;  and  Erasmus  of  R^ttfrd:im.  Colet  consi-b.-re  1  the  sch'-.- 
iastic  loeic  the  art  of  corruptini*  reason  and  the  Christian  fjith  ;  an  3, 
hy  his  influence,  Erasmus  was  weaned  from  bis  lin^^'eriE'^  rt«p'.ct  fjrit, 
and  trom  his  reverence  for  the  greatest  of  the  schi-'.»Iiuf"n.  A-juinne, 
wh'.H  authority  was  then  supreme  in  the  seats  "1  I'.r.niini;,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  Holy  S-jriptnred. 

When  in  loOo  Colet  became  Dean  of  S:.  Paul's,  "  there  v/as  scar-^.? 
»  mach  us  a  Latin  Testament  in  any  cathedral  is  England.     Inst.. -id 
'■{  iht;  Gospel  of    Christ,  the    G^japel   of  Nicod-nius,  firsooth.   was 
afpAcd  to  a  pillar   in   the   Churoh/'*      Dean  C.lvt   was  the  first   to 
engage  in  driving;    away   the    barbirous    divinity    tlj»;n   tiin-jht.  and 
iniriiduoinfir  a  new  system  of  relii,'ions  inBtriKtion.    F-r  the  first  tici-? 
ffvEi  the  Cathedral  pulpit  the  Scriptures  were  ire-.-ly  I'penel  to  the 
people.     Colet  preached  every  Sunday  and  holiday.     The  Cathedral 
was  thronged   by    all   ranks   of  per.^ons,  v.ho  lieteuid  with  untirirjg 
interest.     He  was  faithful  as  well  us  earne&t.     His  sermon  in  St.  Pa^^l's 
Wfore  the  Convocation  was  "  on  conformity  to  the  world  :ind  ref«.  rma- 
ti'.-n  in  newness  of  mind.''      He  caliniy   iind   forcibly   arraigned   the 
Ticea  of  the  clergy,  and  exhortel  amendment.    He  declared  that  the 
wioke*!  lives  of  priests  were  the  worst  heresy.    The  bishup,  Fitz- Jam*??, 
the  year  before,  had  compelled  twenty- three  L  ^Uarda  to  recant,  and  sent 
two  to  the  flames  in  Smithfleld.  He  regarded  the  Dean's  proceedings  with 
the  greatest  apprehension  and  dislike,  and  drew  np  a  formal  char£*e 
a^inct  him.  which  he  presented  to  Archbishop  Warham.    One  artiele 
V3$.that  he  denounced  the  worship  of  images:  another,  that  he  had  tra?)s- 
liiird  the  Lc'rd's  Prayer  into  English  for  the  use  r  f  his  school.     Bat 
Wu-ham,  who  knew  Colet's  worth,  dismissed  the  charge,  without  calling 
''•nhim  to  answer  such  "  foolish  "accusations-  Thus  the  design  of  honour- 
ing him  with  a  Smithfield  martyrdom  was  disappointed :  but  C>  'let's 
f.rila  were  not  yet  over.     Henry  VIII.,  influenced  by  Wolsey,  was 
{'Iiicging  into  continental  wars,  vainly  hoping  to  emulate  the  victoriea 
'i  Poitiers,  Agincourt,  and  Creoy.    The  Dean  preached  in  St.  Paul's  a 
Ic'ld  and  powerful  sermon  against  war,  and  his  enemies  hastened  with 
the  news  to  court.    The  King  sent  for  him;  but,  instead  of  punishing, 
thanked  bim»  and  threatened  to  punish  his  accusers.    Colec  replied, 
that  he  would  rather  surrender  his  emoluments,  than  that  any  should 
inffer  on  his  acoount.    It  was  his  turn  to  preach  before  the  King  on 
Good  Friday.     The  King's  passion  for  war  had  increased.      Colet 
preached  on  the  Tictory  of  Chriit,  whose  example,  and  not  that  of 
Alexander  or  Cnaar.  he  said,  mlers  should  follow.    While  admitting 
the  lawfnlneM  of  defenuTe  war,  he  denonnoed  ware  waged  from  hatred 
or  ftmbitioii.    The  King  again  tent  for  him,  conTeraing  long  with  him, 
"tortlieenwof  bis  oonMieaoe:"  and,  at  parting,  eaid,  in  the  hearing 

•  "  Uh  of  Colet,'* 
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of  the  courtiers, ''  Let  every  one  have  bis  doctor ;  this  is  the  doctor 
for  me." 

The  school  which  Golet  fonnded,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cathedra],  he  endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  his  patrimonial  wealth, 
to  the  amount  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  pounds  of  our 
money.  He  sought  to  provide  for  successive  generations  a  liberal  but 
Christian  training.  The  first  head  master  was  Lily,  the  grammarian. 
Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  educated  there,  were  Leland, 
the  antiquary,  John  Milton,  Calamy,  and  Marlborough.  St.  Paul's 
School  was  to  be  strictly  religious,  but  not  monastic ;  and  a  free  school 
in  the  widest  sense.  With  a  wise  foresight  its  founder  discarded  the 
narrow  and  inflexible  regulations  then  usual  in  schools,  leaving  the 
studies  there  without  statutable  restrictions,  that  they  might  adi^t 
themselves  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  society  in  every 
future  stage  of  civilization.  As  both  Bishop  and  Chapter  were  adverse 
to  the  new  learning,  he  left  the  whole  management  of  the  school  and 
its  endowments  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  to  which  his  father  had 
belonged,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  an  honorary  member.  He  was 
hospitable  and  generous ;  handing  over  to  his  steward,  for  the  expenses 
of  housekeeping,  the  whole  of  his  ecclesiastical  revenue,  while  he 
devoted  his  own  private  income  to  charitable  purposes.  His  dress  was 
plain  black,  though  the  higher  clergy  usually  wore  purple.  His  life 
was  irreproachable ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  came 
nearer  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  Christian  than  almost  any  one  of 
his  time. 

The  Lollards'  Tower  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  tur- 
rets of  the  western  front.  And  in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  persecu- 
tion it  attained  an  infamous  pre-eminence,  with  which  even  the  Lol- 
lards' Tower  at  Lambeth  could  not  compete.  One  deed  of  darkness 
perpetrated  there  came  to  unwelcome  light,  and  cast  a  lurid  glare  over 
its  walls.  In  1514,  Richard  Hunn,  a  London  tradesman,  had  buriecl 
an  infant  child ;  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  claimed  the  bearing- sheet 
as  a  mortuary  right.  Hunn  refused  to  part  with  it,  and  was  sued  in 
the  Legate's  Court  ,*  when,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  he  took  out  a 
writ  of  PrcBmunire  against  the  priest,  for  bringing  a  subject  of  the 
realm  before  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  clergy  were  indignant :  they 
searched  Hunn's  house ;  and,  finding  there  a  copy  of  Wycliffe's  Bible, 
charged  him  with  heresy,  and  committed  him  to  the  Lollards'  Tower. 
On  his  trial  before  the  Bishop,  he  denied  the  charge,  but  admitted  that 
he  had  spoken  some  words  of  questionable  tendency,  for  which  he  was 
sorry,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  Bishop's  correction.  In  the  usual 
course,  he  would  have  been  enjoined  penance,  and  set  at  liberty ;  but, 
as  he  persisted  with  his  suit  in  the  King's  courts,  he  was  sent  back  to 
prison ;  where,  two  days  after,  he  was  found  hung  from  a  hook  in  the 
ceiling.  The  clergy  gave  out  that  he  had  hung  himself:  but  a 
coroner's  inquest,  finding  the  appearances  on  the  body  inconsistent 
with  the  alleged  suicide,  gave  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  the 
sumner,*  the  bell-ringer,  and  the  Bishop's  chancellor ;  and  the  sumner 

*  The  Goart  of  Aiche^  which  lits  ia  Docton'  Commons,  in  tiie  vieiidty  of  SU 
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C"nf>-ss-.'i  iIil:  iLey  three  had    firtit    murdered  the  prisoner,  and  tlitn 

bar:  Lie  up.  To  br:ivo  the  odriin  of  this  mi«.lni^jbt  murJor  which 
cluivi  i.i  thtm,  thj  clor'^y  coiumenO'i'd  a  new  process  aj^aicst  the 
•ir.cs;]:  ^lijtn  thtfy  tri'.*l  over  :it;aiu,  atljudi:- '1  a  hiiTt-ti';,  tk'livtrou 
LJi  ■■.?  i.i  lb-?  S:cul:ir  arm,  and  conilsoated  his  prop.rij.  The  dvad 
b-ijTJsliarncil  in  Sinitlifield.  Tut.*,  chancoll-^r  ohtiiined.  fur  liiijist-lf 
jitHiiowcriminils,  iho  r.-^yal  pardon;  but  public  opinion  approved 
::i7  0r)cer'8  verdict,  and  the  Parliament  c«jinpelled  the  restitution  of 
HuLD'apropt'iiy  t'j  Lis  children.  In  Mu^',  1  j J.j,  nim  teen  men  and  six 
■' adi  were  tried  in  Si.  PanVti  £'jr  their  opiniuus.  Fourteen  nf  them 
"  recnEdimiit'd  :  one  man  and  one  woman  were  burned  in  Smithfield, 
:nltLeulLer  twelve  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

A  reboot'  tLoPi.c|an  Sadf.i'.t'dUi  burvived  in  the  eustom  of  appoint - 
I-:'.  Dc«:cmU.'r  ''lU,  ia  ohnrchos  and  muniifterie.**,  a  bij-- bishop,  whose 
r:.;Ci.utinuod  till  Innocents'  Day,  December  2Sth.  In  St.  Paid's  he 
"fi?eltrc:ed  by  th».-  hjya  of  the  choir  from  among  themselves.  Ho  was 
ta.a  iirrayed  in  the  iu.>5t  gor«»c  jus  robes  Jind  ornaments,*  and  invested 
"•vli  'wii.'  amples"  authority  ;  performing  all  the  services,  except  mass  ; 
•r...  i>tb*T  b-^vK.  Mrrayod  as  priests,  assisting.  So  late  as  LjIS,  Dean 
I  'l-t  vrites  :  **  All  thes**  «?hildren  shall  evory  Childermas  day  "  ■•  Def'eui- 
■'*T>'li  "  f  .rnc  tr>  Si.  PaiiTs,  and  hear  the  Child-Bishop'a  sermon ; 
^i  CM-^ii  of  th«'iii  *^ffr.»r  a  penny  to  the  Child-Bishop."  The  custom  was 
I>T.  d.wu  by  a  pr- 'olamation  of  lli.nry  VIIL,  but  revived  in  Mary's 
rc^.-i:.  The  buy-hishops  finally  disappeared  from  St.  Paul's  in  the 
tiE';  ■-  f  (Jiieon  Elizabeth. 

Tu..'  MvstcricB,  or  Saorcd  Plays,  were  also  exhibited  in  the  Cathedral ; 
;*!nl  ih-.'  U.'ys  of  St.  Paul's  were  famous  as  actors  of  them.  But  if  thcs<» 
t":l.ilit:  .ns  offvud  our  Bensc  of  propriety,  another  custom,  which  pre- 
viilti  l^r  many  a;;es,  will  appear  still  more  offensive.  For  several 
ceLturies  this  "  house  of  prayer  "  was  a  public  market-place,  and  the 
gvn^ral  rcaort  of  the  vilest  characters.  And  who  were  chiefly  to  blame 
f.rihiij  desecration  ?  The  clergy,  who,  all-powerful  as  they  were,  not 
^%  tolerated  the  practice,  but  set  the  example.  In  15GI,  the  steeple, 
''<  hundred  and  thirty -four  feet  high,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
toully  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  roof  and  aisles.  A  tract, 
palliijhed  soun  after,  says :    "  No  place  has  been  more  abased  than 


^'■^-'a,  bai  rill  its  "apparitor;**  a  dwindled  representative  uf  the  bloated  "  Somp- 
^•'■"  cr  "  Summoner,"  of  Chanctr's  time,  who  winked  at  the  grosicit  immoruHty  for 
ici:ut  of  vlue,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  a  bribe  of  twelve  pence  from  a  poor  ami 
I'Vttksi  widow,  under  a  threat  of  accnsation  if  it  were  not  paid : — 

" '  I  have/  quod  he, '  of  Bomons  here  a  bill ; 
On  peine  of  carsing,  loke  that  then  be 
To-uiorwc  before  the  archedekeni  knee, 
To  answerc  to  the  eoort,  of  certain  thiogrs.'  *' 

'  In  the  regiften  of  Allhalluwa  Staining,  one  of  the  chnrchea  that  escaped  deitrac- 
^  h'  the  Gmt  ¥iic,  are  the  foUowin^  entries: — "Paid  unto  Goodman  Chete, 
^«4nv,  for  making  a  new  mitre  for  the  biihop  agentt  St.  Nicholaa'  uight,  2«.  dtf,'* 
^ttaich'e  of  the  Myateriea,  or  Sacred  Flayi :  "  P«d  for  the  hiring  of  a  pair  of 
*iipaid  a  cntt  tar  an  aogel  oa  Pahn  Sunday^  M." 
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Paul's :  it  is  more  marvellons  that  God  spared  it  so  long,  than  that  He 

overthrew  it  now The  south  alley"  (aisle)  "for  nsury  and  Popery; 

the  north  for  simoiiy  ;  and  the  horse-fair  in  the  midst  for  all  kinds  of 
bargains,  meetings,  brawlings,  marthers,  conspiracies;  and  the  font  for 
ordinary  payments  of  money." 

Chancer  speaks  of  this  traffic  in  benefices.  He  says  of  the  "  Poure 
Personne  "  (Poor  Parson)  :~ 

"  He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  lette  his  shepe  accombred  in  the  mire  ; 
And  ran  nnio  Londun,  unto  Seint  Ponies, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules." 

— "  Prologue." 

Bishop  Hall  describes  the  *'  base  and  servile  simony,"  and  the  part  of 
the  Cathedral  where  such  business  was  transacted  : — 

"  Come  to  the  left-side  alley  of  Saint  Ponies. 
Thou  servile  fool,  why  couldst  thou  not  repair 
To  buy  a  benefice  at  steeple-fair  ? 
There  monghtest  thoa,  for  but  a  slender  price, 
Advowson  thee  with  some  fat  benefice.' 

— "  Satires,"  book  ii.,  sat.  v. 

Bishop  Braybroke,  who  was  living  in  1404,  denounced  the  profana- 
tion of  St.  Paul's.  "  In  our  Cathedral,"  he  says,  "  men  and  women, 
especially  on  festivals,  expose  their  wares,  as  in  a  public  market,  buy 
and  sell,  without  reverence  for  the  holy  place."  He  goes  on  to  speak 
of  still  more  filthy  abuses  ;  and  then  of  persons  "  who,  with  stones  and 
arrows,  bring  down  the  pigeons  and  jackdaws  which  nestle  in  the  walls 
and  crevices;  others  play  at  ball,  or  other  unseemly  games,  both 
within  and  without  the  church,  breaking  the  beautiful  and  costly 
painted  windows."  In  Colet's  time,  the  Cathedral  was  a  great  mart ; 
the  walls  and  pillars  were  placarded  with  advertisements ;  the  place 
was  crowded,  and  the  low. voiced  sounds  of  devotion,  and  the  silent 
prayer,  wore  disturbed  by  the  hum  of  business,  and  the  high-toned  con- 
verse of  barter  and  sale.  In  James  the  First's  reign,  the  middle  aisle  of 
the  Cathedral,  the  famous  **  Paul's  Walk,"  before  and  after  noon,  was  the 
crowded  and  common  resort  of  all  ranks  of  society,  and  all  descriptions 
of  character.  The  first  lottery  was  drawn  before  the  western  doors  of 
the  Church,  in  1569 ;  and  another  in  1586.  One  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  great  western  portico  was  designed  by  Inigo  (Ignatius) 
Jones,  and  commenced  in  1633,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  desecration 
of  the  interior. 

On  Sunday,  November  14th,  1501,  the  wedding  of  Prince  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  YII.,  with  the  Princess  Katharine  of  Spain,  was 
solemnized  with  the  utmost  splendour  in  St.  Paul's.  How  little  was  it 
foreseen  by  the  astute  sovereign  to  what  results  this  coveted  and 
splendid  alliance  would  lead  ! 

On  June  9th,  1522,  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  went  to  the  Cathedra], 
where  Wolsey,  oensed  by  twenty  mitred  abbots,  and  in  the  most 
splendid  array,  said  mass.  In  1525,  Charles's  victory  at  Pavia  was  here 
oelebxated  with  great  rcgoioings,  and  a  solemn  Te  Devm.    And,  two 
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Tttr;  ;.ftt:.  ii  L'r;;nd  procession,  in  whi-.'h  AVolsey  and  t]i»i  IuiL«p3 
i  ::i.''r.i  thanks  jivintir  iu  St.  l?a.iil'a  fi»r  tLo  sack  of  R  •!a«*  uml  'ho 
cjf.iTi7  if  iheP.p:?.  Their  j>y  was,  prL»ba}»]y.  jiint  as  siiuor.j  .ls  tho 
Ei: :  -s  jricf ;  ^h"*.  on  rc.:eivin:;»  the  news,  put  his  cuuit  in  Lii-irr.- 
i::.  .3.;;:-:.rL-I  y.T.^.y  rs  t-»  !>_•  otTr.*rvil  in  all  tbe  rhnrchcs  «.'f  .Spiii;-  ♦■  r 
:1  .'  r'-r-.l-ii -:•.•:  vrhich,  l»y  i-in  •."irdor  to  his  g-.-u-  r,i'»,  he  c.ii!«.i  iiniii-.- 
:..■■>;..;■..•  .:f^.;•^ll. 

':  .!>.:>•.■  Tu..?u;»T.  l'»"J7,  in  the  pr«'SOiK-'.'  *A'  C.irilir.:il  W.-I-.y. 
.:  :.r  i- i  in  7111^:0  and  c;»>lden  splendour,  within  ihrc'  yuirs  •-£  hi* 
:■-.:  L.:.uii:  f.-r  b?-^h  tr-^ason,  six  c  ^nviotod  hon-ti-.'.s  did  ponan*^!-  iu 
If:  I'.-ii'!.  Fisher  prt;ir.li«.Ml.  A  fire  was  bla/itj;  in  fr-.r.i  uf  tho  R  .-.d. 
i::  w'l:].  :i  nun:b'_-r  of  ba&ktts  filled  with  tracts!  and  ttstumcutb  w.  iv 
•-ir.'l:  arjl  ihc  prisoners,  a-ft^^r  thrice  march iii-'  r.jiind  the  ilauios, 
«.:■  ;il«..  !vt'3,  and  r-ratored  to  the  communion  «»f  the  Chiin.-h. 

I:.  1  -i  tiiO  PwP'aI  5-uprc*niaoy  was  abolished  in  En;^l.'i2i.l  liy  A-.-t  of 
pLT-iiin- u' ;  ytt  the  fires  of  x^»?rsoouiion  were  not  cxtint»iii!ihcd. 
^■.  i-  '.J.  Bishop  of  Liv.idon,  thoujzh  prudently  ac'iuiLSciri^  in  thi;i 
!:.■-■.::•:.  «  .nrinuvd  t  >  tal:o  im  ai.tive  part  in  tho  coudemnatii-n  •■£ 
^r.'i  -.  Pi.ilir.5  wdd  iuiprir-.niod.  an  1  Baynham  burned  in  Smithfi».'!d. 
S:  ':-  -■■.7  \ijid  also  a  stn-n^  d«.:nlrt:  u*  bum  Latimer ;  and  was  more  than 
■-  ■  '.  ."'..•1  i\\  tlic  attt  mpl.  Latiuirr  pre^iched  K-fure  the  Convocati«.»ii 
-  >t.  Pii.Va.  June,  I'.^i'j.  a  fc-w  weeks  after  Anne  Buicyn's  execution, 
^: .  1:  til;  Rimaiiidts  thuutrht  a  death-blow  to  the  Reformation.  The 
c.vT,T..f  'AX  orders  cr  iwdcd  the  choir,  the  people  the  aisles  and  the 
ti:' •  All  the  irroiit  pnla^es  were  there,  and  iStokesley  on  his  epi.s- 
«:  i'-l  tljr.no;  and.  althou:.;h  m"st  of  them,  includin*^  the  Bishop, 
*.".M  probably  have  rather  seen  the  preacher  at  the  stake  than  in  the 
p:'ij'!:.  t'li^y  wf:re  now  compelled  by  their  awe  of  the  cruwn  to  lifaten 
■J : -tly,  wfiiU'  he  shot  among  them  those  keen  and  cutting  sarcasms  of 
wL;-:h  hii  qiiiver  was  full. 

In  l">:i's  Ht-nry  first  announced  his  intention  of  having  the  Bible  in 
£3i;'.LJih  placed  within  reach  of  his  subjects.  After  considerable  delay, 
•-■■^L^ioned  by  the  bishop?.  Cr^'m.vcU  directed  a  copy  of  Coverdale's 
Bihit:  to  be  chained  b>  a  pillar  or  desk,  in  the  choir  of  every  church. 
laLs  was  done  in  St.  Paul's,  by  Bonner,  in  obedience  to  the  Proclama- 
tioo.  Many  a  group  might  be  seen  round  the  chained  Bible ;  at  one 
time  listening  with  deep  attention  to  the  voice  of  him  who  read,  at 
another  time  warmly  discussing  the  doctrine  which  it  made  known. 

In  lv>i7  the  Council  of  Edward  VI.  ordered  the  destruction  of 
images  in  churches,  and  the  discontinuance  of  proceBsions  and  all 
mptrstitious  cd stoma  in  the  cathedral  and  its  precincts.  Bonner's 
proti.i5t  only  procured  him  a  week's  imprisonment,  while  the  images 
vere  palled  down,  and  t  he  obits  and  chantries  swept  away.  The  icono- 
clasm  which  was  indispensable  was  effected  here,  not,  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  elsewhere,  by  the  zeal  of  the  mnltitude,  bnt  with  more 
decency  and  less  peril  by  tbe  authorized  agents  of  the  civil  Goyemment. 

h  iM  lamentable,  but  not  anrprising,  that  the  Reformers  did  not  all 
It  once  unlearn  the  lessons  of  persecution  which  had  been  so  practi- 
cally Uught  them  by  the  Church  of  Borne.  Like  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
^'^  AstDraUr  enoogb,  some  tendencies  which  had  become  habitual 
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they  brought  with  them  from  the  house  ctf  bondage.  The  old  leaven 
was  not  completely  purged  out  by  their  first  Passover.  The  eclipse 
of  truth  was  going  off,  but  its  penumbra  remained  for  a  time.  All 
honour,  then,  to  the  few  sagacious  and  heroic  spirits  who,  like  William 
the  Silent,  anticipated  and  guided  public  opinion  by  re-discovering  the 
principles  of  religious  toleration,  which  had  so  early  and  so  long  been 
obscured  and  lost.  But  our  early  Reformers  were  not  so  far  advanced. 
Cranmer  sat  in  judgment,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  some  Anabaptists. 
One  or  two  recanted,  and  bore  their  fagots.  Poor  Joan  Bocher, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  an  asylum,  was  burned  at  the  stake.  In  her 
trial  and  condemnation  Ridley  took  an  active  part.  As  late  as  the 
"  pedant  reign "  of  James  I.  the  sentence  was  pronounced  in  St. 
Paul's,  under  the  statute  for  the  bui*ning  of  heretics.  The  final 
victim  was  Bartholomew  Leggatt,  accused  c^f  Arianism,  who,  then  and 
there,  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  power ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  the 
smoke  of  such  an  abhorred  sacrifice  went  up  from  Smithfield  to  taint 
the  atmosphere  of  London,  and  to  insult  and  darken  heaver. 

Cardinal  Michaele  Ghislieri,  having,  as  Grand  Inquisitor,  exhibited 
such  sanctity  as  was  then  in  request,  by  his  ascetic  severities,  and  the 
slaughter  of  a  whole  colony  of  industrious  and  peaceable  Yaudois,  in 
Calabria,  was  elected  Pope,  took  the  title  of  Pius  Quintus,  and  is 
regarded  by  Catholic  writers  as  the  quintessence  of  Papal  piety. 
Indeed,  his  rigorous  fasting,  self-whippings,  neglect  of  personal 
cleanliness,  and  other  instances  of  humility  not  to  be  expressed,  and 
his  numerous  miracles,  attested  by  competent  false-witnesses,  procured 
for  him  canonization  as  Saint  Pius  V.,  Confessor.*  While  Spain  was 
preparing  her  Armada  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  while  her 
veteran  army,  under  the  most  accomplished  commander  in  Europe, 
waited  in  the  Netherlands  to  be  wafted  hither,  Pius  Y.  issued  a  Bull  of 
Excommunication  and  Deposition  against  the  Queen  of  England, 
commanding  all  her  subjects  to  renounce  her  allegiance,  c^c.  On  the 
night  of  May  15th,  1570,  this  Bull  was  nailed  up  against  the  palace- 
gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  close  by  the  Cathedral,  by  Felton,  as  an 
incentive  to  rebellion  and  assassination,  and  as  a  signal  for  the  invasion 
of  the  realm  by  a  multitude  of  Jesuit  priests,  the  secret  agents  of  Rome. 
The  punishment  of  Felton  for  this  daring  act  of  high  treason  of  course 
procured  him  a  place  in  the  Roman  Martyrologies. 

Though  fond  of  ceremony.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  dealing  with  her  own 
prelates  and  clergy,  was  often  vei*y  unceremonious.  She  threatened, 
with  an  oath,  to  "  unfrock "  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  offended  her. 
Alexander  Nowell,  the  writer  of  two  Catechisms  in  Latin,  and  author 
of  a  great  part  of  the  English  Church  Catechism,  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
during  the  greatest  part  of  her  reign.  In  the  Queen's  closet  at  St. 
Paul's  he  had  placed  a  richly-bound  Prajer-B  jok,  illuminated  with 
some  scriptural  designs.  The  Queen,  who  had  hardly  given  up  her 
crucifix  and  lighted  candles,  felt  her  Protestant  zeal  enkindled  against 
these  pictures.  "  Who  placed  this  Prayer-Book  on  my  cushion  ?  *' 
she  angrily  asked  the  Dean.    He  acknowledged  that  he  had.    **  Where- 

*  See  Albaa  Bailer*!  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  May  5th. 
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VKdiiyoc  s.»:"  "  To  present  your  Majesty  with  ii  new-year's  gilt.'* 
■iV:  lvuM  ncvt^r  prestiit  ine  witli  a  worse."'  *' WLy  st^,  3Iii  Jam  r  " 
"  Y' a  know  ttiat  I  have  an  aversii^n  to  idolatry/'  **  Whcroin  is  the 
:i'jtrT.  your  Majesty?"  **  lu  the  cute  repre8«;nting  an^vls:  y»ja, 
i.ciiib';  blessed  Trinity."  The  Dcliu  falUrcd  out.  in  C'xcus'\  that  ho 
n.mt  no  barm.  **  You  uiUBt  needs  be  very  ignorant,  then,  if.jvc' v  ii 
fottcn  uur  Proolamation  agaiust  images,  pictures,  and  K.iiiiiili 
rrlij-ies  in  churches?  Was  it  read  in  your  deanery?"  The  D. «ia 
akif.ed  that  il  was.  "If  bo,  Mr.  Dean,  God  grant  you  His  S]»irit, 
a::!  m-.re  wisdom  for  the  future."  No  well  was  puritanically  incliutd, 
LtTcnktlrts;  and,  on  another  occasion,  in  the  warmth  of  hiii  ur.uirv, 
.=]'.'k?  disparaiifingly  of  the  si  ^n  of  the  Cross.  A  queenly  voice  was 
il  iri  from  the  royal  closet,  which  must  have  startled  the  preachor, 
'■<iiv€  over  your  ungodly  digression,  Sir,  and  return  t'i  your  text ! " 

Auoiher  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  from  It>Jlto  1G31,  was  John  Donue.  I/i:ik 
Wi.ton  wrote  his  biography ;  Pope,  admiring  the  wit  and  t:(.»od  beuse 
'■:  LU  Satires,  translated  them  into  less  uncouth  and  m'.irt;  iut*flligiblu 
Kn;;liah;  and  Thomas  Campbell  thought  his  life  more  p.fctieal  than  his 
p o^'.rr.  He  was  a  famous  preacher  iu  his  day.  Bui  the  latest  annalist 
'■'"  S*..  Paul's,  himself  a  sacred  v"/«,  i  poet  and  preacher,}  Dean  Mil- 
c.-ui,  has  observed,  that  "  poetry  hves,  appealing  to  the  unchangeable 
sympathies  of  the  human  heart ;  while  eloquence,  except  in  very  rare 
cas««.  is  only  of  its  own  day,  addressing  the  mind  and  feelings  of  its 
•>vn  immediate  audience.''  Among  other  pleasing  rcminiscenceB  of 
Dunne's  connection  with  St.  Paul's  is  that  of  his  having  composed  the 
hyiim  beginning, — 

"  "Will  Thou  forgive  that  sin  where  1  bcguu  r  '* 

which  he  caused  to  be  set  to  "  a  most  grave  and  solemn  tune,"  and 
ring  fre^^aently  in  St.  Paul's  at  evening  service.  He  was  wont  to 
?iiy : — "  O,  the  power  of  church-music  1  The  w».>rds  of  this  hymn 
bdvc  rr3tf.>rcd  to  me  the  eame  thoughts  of  joy  that  possessed  my  soul 
■Ji  sickness,  when  I  composed  it."  * 

After  the  damage  done  to  St.  Paul's  by  the  fire  in  lo^il,  the  roof  had 
l«en  repaired;  but  the  general  restoration  was  deferred.  Eighty 
years  after,  large  subscriptions  were  collected  for  that  purpose.  Charles 
L,  chietiy  from  fines  escheating  to  the  crown,  defrayed  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  west  front ;  and  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  a  rich  merchant-citizen » 
gnre  £'iu,i.>00  towards  the  internal  embellishment.  By  1643,  the  whole 
▼af  completed,  except  the  steeple,  at  an  expense  of  .i'100,000.  Its 
dimenj-ions,  as  taken  in  1315,  were,  length,  six  hundred  and  ninety 


'  Jchn  We-Icy,  on  his  homewtrd  passage  from  America,  not  yet  brought  into 
ChriaiiiD  h'berty,  cxprcfticd  hii  feeliogi  in  the  wordt  of  this  hymn.  Journal,  Jaiioary 
-4t.h,  I73S.  Uith  the  exception  of  one  anonymona  conplet,  it  ia  the  tirat  of  all  the 
laarrooi  quotations  from  Engliih  poeta,  in  the  fourteen  volomea  of  hia  Worka. 

«■  I  have  a  au  of  fear,  that  when  IVe  apnn 
My  Uat  thread,  1  ahall  periah  on  the  ahon." 
^  «■§  footatioB  i»  repeated  in  Ua  first  diacouiae  on  onr  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Naaat 
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feet;  brcarJili,  one  hundred  and  tbirty;  tlie  heisfht  of  the  nave,*  one 
hundred  and  two ;  its  len|»ili,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  spire,  five 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height;  with  a  ball  and  cross  fourteen  feet 
additional;  making  the  whole  height  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet. 
The  building  covered  nearly  four  acres  of  ground.  On  entering  the 
western  doors  of  Old  St.  Paul's  in  its  palmy  days,  the  sight  was  magnifi- 
cent :  the  sublime  perspective  of  nearly  seven  hundred  feet,  unbroken, 
from  the  tessellated  pavement,  up  to  the  gilded  fretwork  of  the  vaulted 
roof;  on  each  side,  arches  ranged  above  arches;  far  down,  about  the 
centre  of  the  building,  a  low  screen  crossed  the  pavement,  and  beyond 
it  was  the  choir.  The  wondrous  vista  terminated  in  a  large  window, 
through  which  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  deepened  and  richly  tinted 
with  crimson,  azure,  emerald,  and  gold,  streamed  over  the  chancel  into 
the  choir,  which  it  seemed  to  hallow  and  glorify. 

All  was  finished,  except  the  steeple;  for  the  erection  of  which,  the 
scaffolding  was  placed  round  the  central  tower.  But  the  spire  was 
destined  never  to  rise.  The  struggle  between  those  who  assailed  and 
those  who  abetted  the  despotism  which  the  Stuarts  were  endeavouring 
to  establieh,  absorbed  public  attention ;  and  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  living  Church  left  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  attending  to 
the  material  fabric ;  so  that  it  was  not  only  left  incomplete,  but  exposed 
for  twenty  years  to  neglect,  injury,  and  decay.  Moreover,  the  old  vener- 
ation felt  for  the  Church  had  been  greatly  diminished,  and  in  many 
minds  changed  into  hostility,  by  the  intolerance  of  James  I.,  the 
ritualistic  innovations  of  Laud,  who  for  five  years  was  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  the  High  Commission  Court-,  of  which  he 
was  a  leading  member.  Hence  the  remainder  of  the  funds  for  the 
repair  of  St.  Paul's  was  seized  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  bishops,  deans, 
and  canons  were  abolished ;  and  dragoons  quartered  in  the  nave  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  was  thus  made  a  barrack  for  cavalry,  and  a  stable  for 
their  horses.f 

On  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  was  the 
subject  of  long  and  anxious  discussion ;  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  made 
an  elaborate  Survey  and  Report.  But  the  debate  was  put  an  end  to,  with 
the  building  itself,  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  This  hallowed  and 
mighty  fabric  had  been  profaned  by  the  long  reign  of  superstition  and 
papal  idolatry,  by  the  persecution  unto  death  of  the  innocent,  by  the 
simonists  and  money-changers,  who  for  centuries  had  made  the  house 
of  prayer  a  den  of  robbers ;  and  therefore,  as,  for  the  sins  of  Israel,  the 


""  *  The  nave  of  a  cathedral  (from  Greek,  vabs,  "  a  temple,")  is  the  main  part  of  the 
building  between  the  aisles,  (wings,)  and  first  entered  from  the  portico  (porch).  The 
choir  (Greek,  xop^j)  is  the  part  beyond  the  screen,  (Latin,  seeerniculum,  from  tecemo, 
to  "  separate,")  where  Divioe  service  is  said  or  sung.  At  its  er&t  end  is  the  chancel, 
enclosing  the  altar,  and  fenced  with  rails  (Latin,  cancel fi). 

t  It  is  said  that  Cromwell  talked  of  selling  the  Cathedral  to  the  Jews  for  a  Syna- 
gogue ;  which,  if  he  ever  did  say,  mu%t  ha?c  been  a  grim  sarcastic  joke,  such  as  the 
Protector  took  delight  in  uttering.  In  1645,  Cornelius  Burgess,  a  preacher  of  great 
ability,  was  appointed  leclorer  of  St.  Paul*8,  and  put  in  poaseaaion  of  the  deanery  with 
£400  •  year. 
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UmpkofSr.Ioinon,  with  ita  awful  beanty  ind  splendour,  and  sst 
w-iitimes.  was  given,  firfet  to  tJie  invading  Chald*.'ans,  and  then  t«> 
d^Tfirin/ flimea  ;  even  bo.  by  Heavens  riijliteoua  doom,  the  M.-»l 
pfenT.jinple  of  our  ialand  was  giVen,  first  to  be  trampled  by  the  i 
W  of  ci\-il  wAr.  a.zi<l  t.hicn  to  be  laid  in  ashes  by  the  remorseli 
terrl>,aiid  wide-wa-sting  conflagration. 


SOCTA.'L   I^IORALITY  AND  ORIGINAL  SIX. 

Oni  «v"-vi\  life    Hometimes   acts  like  a  prism  to  the  tcachingji 

H;yS'ri\>tMre.       The    pare   rays  of  heavenly  lijjht  fall  npon  it,  a 

Vf.uit;  refracted    sind    v.iriously  cohmred.      Hence,  men   not   unf] 

•m'.ly  \(ok  at    &•  me   partial   phase  of  the  truth  rather  than  at  t 

iri:i\j u»»At ;  iiiid  a  parti«;uljir  dix.'trine  commends  itself,  or  the  rever* 

a    r-Ung  !•»  i\ie   vary  in  jf    lights  of  social  life  in  which  it  is   view« 

T.Vr=.  :«  vm   instance,   the   doctrine  of  Ori<;^inal   Sin.   or  the  inna 

d-prAvity..f  man,  -which  i^  moat  surely  l>olieved  amont;  fw,  but  serionn 

th.u\L:;.:il,   and    evv-n  baldly   denied,   by  otht^rs.     Where  human   1 

IT-^nU  iic»;\f   in    the    **  Haminj;  red"  of  profligacy  and   crime,   tl 

'i  .ctrine  re''»fivv;s  c«mntenan«^e,  and  wears  the  air  of  probability.    Evc 

ripp^anince  supports,  every  act  illnstnites  it.     But  where  8«.»ciety  arra 

iij-U  in  the  "  ftiint  violet "  of  piety  or  virtue,  the  contrast  betwe^ 

S*  nYtnral  ti'iu-hinga  and  social  appearances  suggests  difficulties  ai 

<>r<^>Hti<ler«  doubt.       Indeed,   social  pbarisaism  spurns  a  tenet  whi< 

y.n:*-^  all  men  on  a  level,  in  the  sight  of  God,  with  publicans  ai 

sinr.ijTB.    In  these  upper  circles  men  ptiint  to  the  surrounding  thiuj 

ibich  are  '*  luvely,  and  of  good  report;"  and  then  strongly  denoun 

tt^  idea  thiit  they  are  to  bo  compared  in  any  way,  before  God  or  ma 

w  th  "the  lowest  of  the  low."    Moreover,  they  declare  that  they  a 

c- 1  oonecioua  of  the  poflsession  of  such  a  depraved  nature:  "I  b 

%rlvd  «in  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary  and  prepoaaesBed  interpret 

ti'in  of  Scripture  to  assent  to  a  theory  of  human  nature  which  conti 

diets  the  surest  teaching  of  my  own  consciouaneaa ;  to  profess  a  radic 

Giirrnption  which  I  do  not  feel,  and  to  aak  pardon  for  aina  to  which  d 

vill  haa  never  conacnted.""^    And  they  deem  their  appeal  to  conaoioi: 

n^fls  and  t«>  correctneaa  of  outward  life  to  be  an  ample  refutation  of  ti 

tfai.hing  that  they  were  "  bom  in  ain." 

Now,  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  prevent  men  from  ventilating  i 
tniih  of  Scriptore  in  the  cool  air,  foul  or  pare,  of  every-day  lil 
The  teaching  or  dogma  which  requires  to  be  cloiatered  in  order  to  1 
■oitained,  may  be  saepected  from  that  very  fact.  Neither  would  i 
close  onr  eyes  to  the  existence  of  social  grades  and  social  contras 
I<et  these  be  recognised ;  and,  if  it  be  wished,  be  made  the  moat  < 
Moreover,  it  if  not  mnch  to  say  that  we  know  bow  to  estimate  soci 
^oe,  Si  ve  know    how   to  deprecate  social  Tioe ;  how  to  eatoc 


*  Ber.  Charita  Beard,  lATvpooL 
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personal  excellences  as  well  as  to  censure  personal  enormities.  And  we 
may  go  farther,  and  say,  that  if  this  doctrine  be  of  God,  it  will  bear 
any  "ventilation  "  or  scrutiny  to  which  men  may  expose  it ;  will  endure 
any  test  to.  which  it  may  be  put.  For  Divine  truth  is  like  the  vast 
volume  of  waters  in  the  deep  bed  of  the  sea,  which  is  ever  still,  how- 
ever much  the  surface  may  be  lashed  by  the  winds.  Even  so  the  truth 
of  God  remains  unmoved,  unruflEled  in  its  deep,  placid  life  and  power, 
however  fiercely,  and  however  long,  the  storms  of  controversy  may 
rage  around  and  over  it. 

Our  present  argument,  however,  is  not  with  those  who  boldly  deny  this 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  Against  them  we  simply  assert  the  inconclu- 
siveness  of  their  appeal.  Part  of  it  is  quite  superfluous ;  for  the  doctrine 
is  consistent  with  any  outward  state  of  human  character  and  life  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  is  ever  likely  to  see.  And,  as  to  the  other 
part,  it  is  perfectly  powerless :  it  is  an  old  foe  with  a  new  face.  Hume 
affected  to  disprove  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by  an  appeal  to 
experience ;  and  now  the  doctrine  of  depravity  is  to  be  disturbed  by 
an  appeal  to  consciousness.  The  change  is  in  name  only,  the  staple  of 
the  infidel  reasoning  is  the  same,  and  has  long  ago  been  proved  to  be 
utterly  worthless.  When  a  man  puts  his  personal  consciousness  against 
a  truth,  which,  without  "  an  arbitrary  and  prepossessed  interpretation,"  is 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  in  a  thousand  forms  is  illustrated  by 
universal  history,  he  is  wafting  a  feather  against  a  rock ;  whatever  may 
become  of  the  feather,  the  rock  will  remain.  And,  moreover,  the  lack 
of  a  consciousness  of  sin  is  itself  sometimes  a  sin,  and  a  sign  of  more 
than  ordinary  depravity.  (John  ix.  40,  41.) 

But  we  desire  rather  to  commend  this  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  the 
conscience  of  those  who  believe  in  its  truth,  to  whom,  however,  it 
is  a  dead  letter ;  with  •  whom  it  has  no  living  influence,  never  moving 
them  to  seek  the  cure  of  their  soul's  disease.  It  is  a  part  of  their  creed, 
not  an  object  of  living  faith.  They  hold  it,  but  it  does  not  hold  them : 
it  does  not  take  hold  of  their  heart,  thrill  their  soul,  or  quicken  their 
conscience.  To  such  persons,  often  *'  respectable "  and  reputable, 
and  not  seldom  members  of  Christian  congregations,  this  teaching  of 
Scripture  needs  to  be  vitalized,  to  be  applied  by  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
eneth  both  the  Word  and  the  soul. 

The  scriptural  truth  as  to  original  sin  needs  to  be  thus  commended 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  "  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  new  birth, 
— the  entire  corruption  of  our  nature."  The  one  doctrine  is  necessary 
to  the  other.  Where  there  is  no  radical  corruption,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  radical  conversion.  Mere  surface  stains  of  character  may  be 
removed  by  the  action  of  outward,  ordinary  influences.  If  a  man  be 
not  "  born  in  sin,"  he  needs  not  to  be  **  bom  of  the  Spirit."  On  this 
ground,  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  our  Lord  rested 
the  assertion  to  Nicodemus,  "  Ye  must  be  born  again."  And,  secondly, 
because  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  bringing  such  persons  as  we  have 
indicated  to  seek  the  "joy  of  salvation  "  by  the  **  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  "  renewing  "  is  the  universal  necessity  of  man.  On 
this  point  our  Lord's  conversation  with  him  who  came  to  Him  by 
night  is  eloquent  and  impressive.    The  "  man  of  the  Pharisees  "  needed 
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it;  a!"  m-n,  even  r^-litjioug  t-**oli»^rs.  must  Pxp»Tienco  it :  and  if  they  d 
Ti'.  rL-^r  mast  sufF  r  the  re»»nVo  <.if  th»'  »*viviMUP,  '*  Art  th'Hi  a  tuHntt-r  * 
I'Tiu.iil  knjwtfi^  !!•►:  tliei«e  thincrs  r  "  IVt.  tht'S^*  i-.t'r.*v»ns  uf  wLni 
X;  ■:-:a'n  is  a  fair  rfpT»-3».*Titutive. — r»'li::ioii8  teaci.fr^^,  r«.*.-j«>-t:iM 
<■■'  •  a^.— ure  t h-  very  p  ••  »\tV.'  ru  »st  •iitii  .ult  tu  c  iiiriaoe  of  tliis  nl(.■•.'^aifJ 
anil-  Urinj  t  •  the  vXY^'rieno*-  of  this  "  in  wan!  and  ppiriciial  irr.iiv. 
!!•)■  -i .  n  -t  aak.  *'  Il-ir  «?an  t  bfse  tliinirs  bu  •  "  but.  Il'/iy  gh->ui.i  th*^; 
i'-:  Wa'.i..'  t"  a  mau  in  tho  r.'iLj«  and  wr»'ti:hednes8  «'f  vict.»  we  find  i 
'.*•"  to  c.:jmiii"nd  ibf»  nt.'Ct.ssiiy  *jf  a  thuronijh,  a  radi<.-4il  cbai  ::•■,  t^ 
iii'tr  .^e  tind  it  Vr'ry  diffi-.-ult.  App«"ar.inrr3  do  not  at  first  view  snjpMri 
t:-  te^i:b  Hi.'.  And  tliest;  appt-aranoes  wo  cannot,  we  do  liot  wi.-h  ti 
C'Lj.  Hij^'b  8i.*ult.'d  print 'iplo,  commercial  uprii^btu'i-a!),  unsiilii»'c 
c'-:s:i;t,  gp  .iW^a  b>iiiour,  fiiultloss  rdii^i'>ii8  dt«.'uriim  jircvail.  and  wi 
r-;  i'.T'  to  r(.c  ■L;nist*  their  swiiy.  Pcr«.in;il  virtues  t^bii.e.  and  tshin^ 
■*.::i':.it  t-rf.rt :  obtritj,  lM.•n«•fi.>inc.^  aa  well  as  tbo  Kterner  virtues  ^ 
liL'V.j  and  inteirriiy  ;  and  the  cold  world  is  cbeered  and  warmed  bj 
t:.  ir  Uamd.  But  in  theBe  thirjgs  too  many  rest ;  tbey  ask  no  hij^ht-r  state 
t:.-y  5^.k  n  jt  thti  life  of  the  Spirit.  And  why  r  Because  this  outwarc 
r.>t''i  virtui:  and  of  poi.ninesa  veils  In-iii  their  own  si^ht  the  wurld- 
li'.jsi.r  unjc;  •diinepB  of  lluir  hearts.  Outward  excellence  attracti 
sua  futtene  nn  itself  their  n-iiice,  while  subtile  ini-piity  lurks  withiu 
tuvb-.ul.  as  th.m^h  it  were  not.  The  quebtion,  "  What  lack  I  yet!"' 
:^  II  t  a^ked  with  any  deep  oonf^oioufiness  of  personal  sinfulness,  but 
*;th  «?vmplaoeni  self -approval.  In  fine,  though  they  confess  in  t^entral 
truis  the  dwctriue  of  natural  depravity,  they  know  not  the  plaj^ue  ol 
tj.vir  t/wn  heart. 

Aii-.ther  supplementary  reason  for  insisting  on  the  full  truth  as  to 
('■:r  innate  corruption  may  be  given  :  this  is  found  in  the  lUtd  of  tbf 
C'Lurch.  Thii*  need  is, —  spiritual  workers,  spiritual  leaders,  men  full 
'f  the  Hily  Gh«)5t  and  of  iaith,  who  will  fervently  long  for  the  siilva- 
till)  uf  the  lost,  and  devote  their  energies  to  secure  it.  We  talk  about 
t!j-.'  '^unversiim  of  "  the  masses:  *'  and  we  shall  continue  to  talk,  and  that 
t  J  Utile  pnrp«>se.  till  we  have  a  suitable  agency  to  instruct  and  intiucnc€ 
tLenj.  The  material  of  such  an  agency  is  in  England's  Christian  con 
p-fgitiocs.  It  is  there  in  the  persona  of  men  of  intelligence  and 
mintal  culture,  (*f  commercial  enterprise  and  energy,  of  social  positior 
and  religions  repute.  Bat  it  is  there,  too  often,  as  the  dry  bones  wen 
in  the  valley  before  the  winds  blew,  as  Adam  was  before  God  breather: 
into  his  n^Mtrils  the  breath  cf  life.  The  material  is  provided,  but  th« 
D;vine  Architect  is  required.  The  body  is  present,  but  it  needs  th< 
Spirit  of  life  to  inspire  it.  Without  this,  the  agency  for  which  th< 
Charch  mourns  will  not  be  forthcoming.  God's  labourers  are  God'i 
own  worko&anship.  Men  such  as  we  have  fketched,  however  estimable 
and  howerer  available  for  sundry  services  as  "  hewers  of  woo^l  o: 
drawers  of  water,"  are  not  available  for  "  the  work  of  the  Lord," — Hii 
•(.slaarisg  work,  or  fur  the  Church's  Missionary  enterprise.  The; 
Buy  aid  in  supporting  the  eoclesiastioal  fabric,  but  they,  cannot  buil 
ap  the  L>ing  temple.  This  spiritual  body  is  self-expanding,  sell 
crertiDg.  Ita  membera  are  its  builders;  if  a  man  be  not  a  trn 
■ember  of  ife^  he  can  do  nothing.    Not  "  being  bom  of  the  Spirit 

1  2 
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himself,  lie  cannot  bring  others  to  Ghrisi,  or  lead  them  into  His  king- 
dom. A  desire  to  be  usefal,  in  the  highest  sense,  can  only  be  realized 
by  receiving  the  Sayiour's  words,  "  Ye  must  be  born  again  ;  '*  but  even 
this  desire  will  not  bring  men  to  the  blood  that  sanctifieth,  unless 
they  are  induced  to  feel  its  virtue  for  their  own  sakes,  to  be  "  cleansed 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  spirit,"  all  iniquity  of  soul. 

How,  then,  can  we  commend  this  doctrine  of  natural  depravity  to 
those  who  have  not  received  it  P  How  give  them  "  a  conscience  of 
sins," — a  conscience  so  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  that,  with  St. 
Paul,  they  may  cry,  **  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  Certainly,  this  will  not  be  done  by 
peremptory  dogmatism,  or  sweeping  denouncements;  not  by  pointing 
to  the  gross  evidences  of  man's  sinful  nature,  which  everywhere 
abound ;  not  by  declaiming  as  though  these  were  its  universal  symp- 
toms, if  not  its  only  ones.  There  is  something  almost  grotesque  in  an 
address  to  a  respectable,  intelligent  audience,  when,  to  enforce  the 
doctrine  of  depravity,  a  speaker  takes  his  proofs  from  the  pest-houses 
of  rioting  and  drunkenness.  He  perverts  his  own  aim,  blunts  the  edge 
of  his  own  sword.  He  seeks,  indeed,  to  commend  the  truth  to  the 
conscience  of  his  hearers ;  but,  really,  he  puts  it  from.  them.  Their 
eye  wanders  to  the  places  to  which  he  directs  their  attention, 
and  approvingly  they  echo  his  arguments ;  but  the  truth  on  which  he 
insists  does  not  touch  them.  They  are  not  profligate ;  they  are  not 
debauched ;  the  brand  of  Cain  is  not  on  their  forehead ;  and  such 
appeals  and  proofs  are  more  likely  to  incite  the  self-soothing  language, 
"  God,  I  thank  Thee,  that  1  am  not  as  other  men,"  than  to  extort  the 
prayer,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

What  is  necessary  is  a  clear  discrimination  between  depravity  in  its 
essence  and  in  its  expressions  in  the  life,  and  between  its  finer  and 
coarser  manifestations.  We  have  been  too  prone,  perhaps,  to  fix  our 
eye  on  the  gross  forms  of  sin  as  proofs  of  our  fallen  state,  and  too  for- 
getful of  the  truth  that  in  men  there  are  refined  and  subtile  marks  of  a 
depraved  disposition, — marks  so  subtile,  it  may  be,  as  to  escape  the  eye 
of  their  fellows  altogether ;  and  such  as  consist  with  an  outward  spot- 
less reputation  for  uprightneBS  and  goodness ;  but  which  are  plainly 
traced  by  the  eye  of  God,  and,  as  *'  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  His  coun- 
tenance." are  to  Him,  and  should  be  to  the  subjects  of  them,  vivid 
illustrations  of  the  fact,  "That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh." 

This  essential  depravity  in  the  soul  may  be  defined  by  these 
three  Scripture  phrases : — "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God ; " 
«'  enmity  against  God ;  "  **  without  God  in  the  world."  The  first  gives 
ns  the  spiritual  view  of  depravity :  there  is  no  attraction  towards  God; 
no  correspondence  of  the  inner  life  with  His  life,  but  the  reverse ;  no 
joy  in  Him;  no  desire  for  His  presence.  The  second  gives  us  the 
relative  view  of  depravity  :  the  mind  is  **  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
Gk>d ; "  there  is  an  inward  revolting  against  the  authority  of  God,  and 
against  the  laws  which  He  has  proclaimed.  The  third  gives  us  the 
moral  view  of  depravity :  there  is  no  recognition  of  God ;  no  respect  to 
His  approval  or  censure  with  regard  to  any  of  the  practices  of  life. 
An  act  may  be  right  and  pleasing  in  itself,  as  when  a  benevolent  man 
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Z'iiti  &  zifi  to  the  CbtiroVi  or  to  the  p«.>or:  but  there  inriy  be  no  j  -^hj 
y-  "Vrfini:.— it  is  nr.t  d.^n^i-  "  xinto   the  L*rl,"  but  unt  >  m^n  ;  ani  i:  is 
ir;3i-'i5.yie  for  us  ri^VitW    !.•.»    uiidcrstand  oitb».'r  the   d  orrirv  ^f  •■':r 
fitilirfdilen  cou'liTi-ii^,      i.T    tV.o*    d^-otrire    <:•£   hi.>iiuf.$s  as    tH^uLt   in 
S-riptTire.  witlioul  tbi*   insp*  oti- n.  or.  &t  1-asr,  reo^^niM-ri.  of  m'-tiv..-?. 
The  essence  ■»{  b««lint?s«  lios   in  the  ino'iv^  of  the  act;  it  is  d  re  'jnt  f.f 
t-re  IvVii  to  G.>d. — in  f-bediTnce  tu  His  command. — with   a  «i'n«*ere, 
l^ner.:  d»?«ire  t  .  pl*iJisn;   FL'.in.       The  fsseu'.'e  ff  d'/jTiivirj  l^  f.-ni  in 
:i:-<-.^?/ 'f-'V  L'f  this  ni"jtiv».»  :    th^.TO   is  e5traR:;j»?nient  of  si-vil,  rir^-.-iii- 
'is^-'.-is  of  th  .•uj;ht   and   wi:!.  o.-ri.lTz^ssnvss  in  the  a-ii-rs  •.•£  •  ufrurd 
iir.  3  ■  fir  as  an  a'.kno'wlcdirmont  -if  the  aathoritj  «ff  G  .id  :5  c  •r..?*:rL'=rd. 
Mvre..v»-r,  i.r.e  feature  ••£  th'.s  iii-.-ral  Oiimiption  is,  that  the  un  ivr=tand- 
itj  !'  'laik-ij-d. — dark--n'L'i    to  tht^  fui.-t  that  the  soul  is  d«^H  i  t  j  G-d, 
'■'^riii  in  s  n*."     Ess  »:-i*^-i:il  and  total  d.:pniviry  may  thus  I:  .•  o-n  ■•.■a!'^d 
i'':iT  thtj  l"a:rr*t  i^uis'rs  of  life;  in    the  heart  of  the  n-li^ivi^  Xi-:  de- 
ti^5:  in  the  rc^p-itiilde  y-un;^  rul^r;   in  the  worship  pici^  Ly  ila.     It 
-iiT  l.irk  ariiiu^    U3,   nuder  tne   most  fljwory  apj^-^ir.iTi- ^5   of   s>:-ial 
'{•■•.nv  ind  r-jii:ri-»',isnt-sp.  even  a-s  tht;  s..Tpent  g:id-=:d  uni*  r  th-,.'  f:  !iij:c  of 
K:  .-i:  «T.  w-.r^e  stiH,  i"    nvw  V»e  hi  Idi.-n  ii\  us.     Let  n  .-r<.e  lui  -v.::  ii?, 
^-''n.  :a;s'...k  .'   .s>'i.il   ni-»ra]iry   f -  r  si-iritual   uprisrJ.tLrSs ;  «.  r  ■  ^:^^;lrd 
"■■.tiit.*s  li.T  inwiird  p  irity  :  -tr  r-.-pTitiiion  araoii^r  mva  •'^^-r  fz-.-'ej-r- 
"r.;- :n  the  fci::  it  of  God.     I--*   n-^n*-  sujp-?-.-  that,  by  mer-tyl.  ••-.•  vven 
n.  Ti!.  L-u'iTur*'.  or  by   the  i>-.*^iijir.r  ii. lb:.. noes  of  -.duoiiti  ■!!  Jiiii]  \;.tii 
0  'apar.ii  nsbip.  he  can  <'b.i::i:  .•  th-'  ndioril  disp"si:i  -n  of  his  r;::  ir-.*.  '■■r 
aViiitf  i'.s  v*i.  es  t  >  the  h"!v  harrnoDV  -.'f  hoiiven.     L-t  ev-;r"  Mre  r'.il 
*L'  -l^vp  Bii»njfi.:rariCt^  '-f  tiie  fa<-t  tbai  it  was  to  Xio-.d-rmus.  "  a  rni s?:-r 
•.-:  I-rar'l."  that   o-ir  L  ..rd  sji^ke  ao  s^l-i-mnly:  "Verilr,  verily,  I   eay 
cr: ..  tbre,  Exc^-pt  a  UKin  be  Uirn  of  wat^-r  and  of  th«.-  .^t  irit,  he  c.ir:not 
ri.'^T  ir.t )  thi,'  kingdom  uf  Go  1 ;  "  and  let  each  of  us  be  li:lty  p».rs''.a  led 
tii::  the  need  of  this  "  m-ister  of  Isra-'l"  is  his  own  abs-^flute  i. -e-  8-i*v. 

J.  w". 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  METHODISM  IN  THE 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

PART   I. — INDIRECT   IXFLUEXCES   OF  METHODISM. 

Thebe  are  few  snmmer  trips  more  pleasant  than  that  to  the 
Cbiinnel  Islands.  Not  unfre<^]uently  a  fair  passage  is  secure  I,  and 
▼i:h  anting  ringed,  and  a  sail  or  two  set  to  steady  the  b'>at.  the  voy- 
fi?'  r  from  S jnthampt'.in  or  Weymouth  is  l>Drne  along  over  trarquil  sris. 
Ao'T  jrdiDg  to  his  humour,  he  may  pace  the  de^^k,  lounge  on  the  bridi'e. 
or,  lietter  still,  nestle  down  in  a  coil  of  rope  on  the  forecastle,  watching 
the  feathered  foam  that  flashes  out  from  the  cutwater,  the  "schools  *' 
of  mackerel  flntteringp  the  otherwise  still  surface,  and  the  fleecy 
clooda  that  roll  onward  in  erer  varying  forms,  the  ships  of  the 
■^y  After  li^htis^  the  Casqnets  and  Aldemey,  and  leaving  them  on 
tU  left,  a  low  line  of  b^nd,  like  a  thin  streak  of  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
msy  be  distinguished  a-head.  This  gradually  defines  itself  into  the 
i>luidof  Gnemflefy.     The  steamer  is  soon  warped  alongside  the  pier^ 
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and  the  passengers  thither  bound  go  on  shore,  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
impetuous  porters  who  throDg  around  them,  chaffering  with  abundant 
gesticulation.  The  third  bell !  There  is  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  moving  body,  the  voyager  or  the  pier,  the  difficulty  however 
being  quickly  solved ;  for  the  boat  swings  out  into  the  stream,  and,  with 
Jersey  thirty  miles  to  the  south-east,  snorts  a  farewell  to  the  harbour 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  once  more  is  dashing  gaily  over  the  waves. 

The  thoughtful  tourist  will  have  found  something  to  ponder  over 
already.  When  Guernsey  lies  on  the  starboard,  many  questions  are 
asked  as  to  the  names  of  places  seen  on  the  coast  line.  Yonder  are 
clustered  the  spars  of  vessels ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What 
harbour  is  that  ?  "  a  reply  is  given,  "  St.  Sampson's,"  which  carries  us 
back  to  far  different  times.  In  these  days  of  Irish- Church  debates,  it 
is  strange  to  wander  back,  say  into  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  to 
figure  to  ourselves  the  voyage  of  St.  Sampson,  St.  Helerius,  and  St 
Maglorius  from  the  storm-tost  Hibernian  seas  to  these  beauteous  spots, 
bearing  with  them  the  mysterious  story  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  We 
muse  on  many  things,  as  we  rush  through  the  heaving  waters  that  rage 
around  the  Corbieres,  reach  across  St.  Brelade's  Bay,  double  Noirmont 
Point,  and  glide  into  the  grand  expanse  of  St.  Aubin's  Bay.  The  town 
of  St.  Helier  lies  over  our  bows,  and  is  fast  disclosing  itself  to  view. 
There  rises  the  hermitage  sacred  to  the  memory  of  St.  Helerius,  once 
an  outwork  of  the  monastery  which  has  been  displaced  by  Elizabeth 
Castle — there  it  stands  on  its  island  rock,  a  memento  of  a  marvellous 
past.  Beyond  this  is  the  harbour ;  and,  above  all,  commanding  the 
surrounding  seas,  tower  the  grim  bastions  of  Fort  Regent.  A  few 
moments  more,  and  we  stand  on  the  pier  and  are  in  Jersey. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  spend  some  time  amongst  these  Norman 
Isles,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  general  description  of 
two  of  them,  in  order  that  he  may  become  familiar  with  the  scenery 
associated  with  the  events  we  are  about  to  narrate. 

First  as  to  Guernsey.  The  shape  of  this  island  is  that  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle;  it  is  about  nine  and  a  half  miles  long  on  its  south- 
west and  north-east  side,  about  six  and  a  half  on  its  east  side, 
and  seven  on  its  south  side.  It  is  thirty  miles  in  circumference: 
and  contains  an  area  of  about  twenty -four  square  miles.  The  last  cen- 
sus gives  as  its  population  (including  the  neighbouring  islets  of  Herm 
and  Jethou)  the  number  of  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty- six  souls.  The  towns,  named  respectively  St.  Peter  Port  and  St. 
Sampson's,  are  both  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  parishes  are  as  follows : 
St.  Peter  Port.  St.  Martin's,  St.  Andrew's,  Catel.  Forest,  Torteral,  St. 
Peter'a-in-the-Wood,  St.  Saviour's,  the  Vale,  and  St.  Sampson's.  The 
best  view  to  be  obtained  of  the  principal  town,  St.  Peter  Port,  is  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  it  straggles  along  the 
coast,  the  houses  and  buildings  showing  themselves  behind  each  other, 
until  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  turned,  and  then  streaming  off  inland.  To 
our  left,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  portion  of  the  new  harbour 
works,  is  Castle  Cornet,  whose  walls  have  shaken  with  the  crash  of 
cannon  fired  in  anger,  but  whose  caverns  now  only  reverberate  with 
the  peaceable  echoes  of  the  sunrise  and  sunset  guns.    Over  the  Castle 
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lejan  chapel  gracing  the  distance;  the  Yictoria  College,  with  its 
magnificent  grounds,  shady  walks,  and  marvellous  prospect;  the 
Almorah  Cemetery,  where  the  quiet  dead  wait  the  universal  triumph 
of  Christ; — such  are  some  of  the  attractions  of  the  town.  As  in 
Guernsey,  so  here,  the  tourist  is  struck  by  the  bays,  but  from  a  differ- 
ent cause.  In  the  former  island  they  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  not 
of  great  extent ;  in  the  latter  they  are  spacious  and  imposing.  We 
have  heard  St.  Aubin's  Bay  compared  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
interior,  too,  of  Jersey  is  striking,  in  parts  exhibiting  nature's  savagery, 
but  more  frequently  her  tranquil  loveliness.  The  water-lanes  are 
'*  bits "  the  artist  exults  to  paint.  The  valleys,  too,  are  charming. 
Never  shall  we  forget  spending  an  autumn  evening  in  one  of  them. 
There  is  a  little  bridge,  crossing  a  stream  that  brawls  amongst  the 
moss-covered  stones  strewn  in  its  bed.  On  this  we  stood.  The  moon 
was  up,  and  revealed  the  trees  that  rose  like  ghostly  forms  on  either 
hand,  following  the  windings  of  the  hills.  The  rush  of  the  brook,  and 
the  rustle  of  the  wind  playing  with  the  leaves,  were  the  only  sounds 
breaking  the  solemn  silence;  whilst  overhead  the  faint  stars  were 
almost  lost  in  the  splendours  of  the  queen  of  night.  Such  fair  spots 
abound  in  Jersey. 

The  language  spoken  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  chiefly  a  French 
patois,  that  would  most  thoroughly  puzzle  a  Parisian.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  gradually  retreating  before  the  advance  of  the  vigorous  Anglo- 
Saxon.  English  is  both  understood  and  spoken  in  all  parts  of  the 
islands. 

The  traveller  in  Jersey  will  not  fail  often  to  meet  with  a  Methodist 
chapel.  In  the  towns,  also,  handsome  buildings  testify  to  the  presence 
and  activity  of  our  own  section  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  task 
before  us  is  to  account  for  such  presence,  to  justify  it,  and  to  preserve 
the  facts  connected  with  it.  To  lay  our  hand  upon  the  clew  which 
will  lead  us  safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  facts,  watch  for  a  moment 
this  Newfoundland  trader,  slowly  moving  out  of  St.  Helier*s  harbour, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  year  1768.  How  different  the  scene  from  what 
now  presents  itself !  Fort  Regent  lies  chiefly  on  paper,  its  site  being 
crowned  with  the  magnificent  Druidical  temple,  which  now  stands  far 
away  in  the  Eaglish  county  of  Berkshire ;  and  near  it  is  the  little 
chapel  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  des  Pas,  erelong  to  fall  beneath  the 
sappers'  stroke.  Let  us  fix  our  eye  on  that  chapel.  There  it  stands 
this  morning,  dilapidated  it  is  true,  but  destined  to  play  one  more  part 
before  the  curtain  drops  on  its  eventful  history.  For  whom  does  it 
wait  P  Strangely  enough,  for  that  young  man  who  paces  the  deck  of 
his  vessel,  his  mind  intent  upon  everything  but  it ;  chiefly,  on  clearing 
the  Castle  rocks,  and  standing  out  for  sea ;  then  on  making  Newfound- 
land; and  then  on  the  many  engagements  of  the  fisheries  there. 
Meanwhile,  Notre  Dame  des  Pas  may  wait. 

This  young  man  is  Mr.  Peter  Le  Sueur,  well  educated,  of  superior 
business  abilities,  already  the  possessor  of  an  estate  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  an  employer  of  a  large  number  of  fishermen. 
Upon  him  the  reader  will  look  with  interest,  when  we  say  that  in  his 
heart  will  be  implanted,  before  long,  a  power  from  which  tlie  moral  and 
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sririiial  resrenera^irin   of  the  Cbannel  Jpliinds  will  Bprircr.     L'-avin^r 
tiiD  t>  rr-iavcute  his  v  »Tai^.  we  prece'le  him  t-i  that"  ri/jl  -ii  *>(  f*j.  j-'- 

i-rji^  ;in-i  s*«»rm,    which    we    hiive  just    m-  nti'iiuvl.      Hrre    «••.•  lir.il 
Lrv-rEoe  CjHi:LUtnd   labouring  in    th**    intiT'-ars   of   thif    Clinr-L    "f 
CcrifltD'.twithjitandiD^  iiiu^.h  »'pj.'Os.iiion.  Dr  C«  k*'  civfrS  nstli'/f'^^Il-iA-ir.^ 
baimirv  «)f  iiis  life  : — '*  About  the  T.-iir  17»N.  Mr.  C-.ii-'bI.4n(i.  a  tr»v.'I- 
^;t.j  preiiii'b'-r  in  o- -nneoti-.tn   with   Mr.    U't.--il.y.   was  i>r<l:iiai."i   l«j   tlie 
Bif^.p  i,t  Lon.iMii  at  iho  reqiiea-t  <»£  the  Sc>cieJy  f:>r  the  Pri»p;i:;:i4tiMri  i.f 
lii- (j  »ap».l,  that  he  mi;;bt  be  •inaliiiei  for  tbe  oHi'^e  of  a  missi-tntry  f'>r 
tb.;  island  of  Xewf..»undl.ind.     F-ir  tareo  ye.irs  and  upwards  ho  lai'-rirrd 
in  Hurb  -ur-Grace  and  Carb.innear  without  any  apparent  snctss,  and 
in  the  mid&t   of    jjreat  per8t'0iitii»n.     He  was  pr..i.s»;ciited  in  the  cLief 
o.u.-r  L-i  iLe  i«^laud,  l>nt  esoaj  ed  the  fary  of  his  «n«mi'.'S.     Jn  Ivtt*  rs  ?•» 
\.i*t  S  cifty  f..»r  the  Propagati^m  of  the  Gosptl,  he  w^is  arL-necd  of  nlm-)'>t 
•.v-ntiiiuj  thut  was  bad.     When  hid  eneniics  f>>iind  that  thosf  mttbnia 
»\:e  n-.t  6i;ih.:iL'nt  to  remove  hiai,  thoy  employed  a  physiciin  t'l  jv.iis-n 
iiini.  who  was  h."'n  afiirwards  ci'iivtrtc-d  to  G'td.  and  di8';'»vtTv,-d  I'u'.i 
*i''i*-d  tjv*i;^n.     At   hist  the  L  ird  oondoscended  t-j  visit  tliia  mis»?ralle 
iwplf.  :ii:d  j^fured  out  His  Spirit  abundantly.   Aliiny  w»Te  s-^oa  turii«  d 
i.'tbeMvst  IliLjh,     Mr.  C»u^hlaud  immedintirly  uiiir--d  the  truly  .-in- 
(.♦•re  in  1.  jjiilar  tliii-e*.s.     On  this  the  p»rBei:ntiun  lijrew  hotter:  ti!  at 
list  Le  w;i3  sututn-.med'btrf-.re  the  j^ovi^rnor.     But  the  ^^'ivt-rn-ir  d-'cLip-'d 
in  ii.-s  taw>iir,  and  app^»iuted  hiin  a  judii-.v  of  the  pe.iL\»;  on   whi.h  the 
J'.  .v.\a:i..n  oeasod,  and  he  laboured  for  four  years  in  much  'luietirvsp. 
arii  wi:Q  ^r^rat  suoC'^3.     He  then  returned  Vj  England." 

The  fjilvwiEi^  letttr,  Iroui  Mr.  C'.'UL^hlaud  to  Mr.  AVr'ftIf»y,  will  serve 
ti.  Jn  lioHt-  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on  in  Xewfuuudland.  In  the 
T',cr  177 j  this  Z'?iil"U3  missionary  writes : — "I  bless  God  thi.t  uij labours 
&.tv>^  L'vc-n  aeet>aipanied  with  some  liitK*  sul-ovss  ;  some  precious  SouLs 
Iwe  [;  ne  to  ^^l-ry,  and  a  little  numbtr  of  others  w^lk  in  the  fear  of 
tuH  L  rd,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Huly  Ghost.  I  am  a  Method i.->t ; 
I  ;iTuvr  myself  such;  I  love  the  name;  and  I  hope  t«.>  be  sueh  always. 
1  Ljre  foUowed  the  plan  which  yoa  taught  me  at  first,  as  well  in  dis- 
cipline as  in  doctrine.  In  the  winter  I  go  from  house  to  house,  wheio 
1  explain  some  p«*rtion  of  the  Word  of  God.  Some  are  much  olTrnded  ; 
but  God  is  above  men,  devils,  and  sin.  We  have  the  Communion 
evrriy  month ;  and  I  have  about  two  hundred  communicants :  more 
tliaa  ail  the  other  miBsionaries  in  the  country.  I  do  not  know  one  of 
th'jBe  who  join  in  oar  Communions  who  has  not  the  fear  of  God :  and 
there  are  some,  also,  whose  mouth  the  Lord  baa  opened  to  give  a 
«urd  of  exhortation  ;  *  and  I  hope  that  He  will  raise  up  others."  In 
tbe  assemblies  gathered  together  in  this  way  might  have  been  dis- 
cerned tbe  persona  of  Mr.  Peter  Le  Sueur,  and  another  Jersey  man* 
Mr.  Juhn  Tentin  ;  and  here  we  begin  to  trace  the  circumttances  «hich 
ltd  tu  tbe  origin  of  Methodism  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

From  the  vantage  (^roand  we  have  thus  gained,  let  ns  now  proceed  to 
Bote  the  course  of  events.    Is  it  possible  to  get  at  Mr.  Le  Sueur's 


*  Mm!  probsbly,  Mr.  CoaghUnd  here  rcfen,  amongit otber»,  to  Mr.  Puttie,  who  was 
^  to  s  eompsoj  of  merchants  trading  imder  the  aaixie  of  Pike  and  Grceo. 
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thoughts  as  he  sits  there,  listening  to  the  earnest  words  of  entreatj 
and  warning  addressed  to  him  P  Imagine  his  situation,  and  then  we 
shall  understand  something  of  the  conflict  raging  in  his  mind.  **  The 
inhabitants  of  Jersey  and  Newfoundland  were  at  that  time  so  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  religion,  that  those  who  spoke  to  them  of 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  really 
mad.  But  this  was  not  all ;  their  enmity  and  contempt  broke  out  in  a 
manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe;  and  it  soon  became  an 
indelible  stain  on  any  one's  character  that  had  any  connection  or 
society  with  them  ;  and,  indeed,  none  were  so  bold  or  generous  as  to 
venture  even  so  far  as  to  deal  with  them  in  the  way  of  trade."  •  Here 
we  have  one  force ;  but  to  this  was  opposed  another, — he  was  deeply 
convinced  of  sin.  Who  can  write  all  the  struggles  of  the  soul  standing 
between  these  two  mighty  agencies  P  Le  Sueur  was  a  most  successful 
business  man, — honoured  by  those  who  knew  him.  His  future  was  beauti- 
ful with  hope.  What  wonder  that  he  gazed  and  gazed  again;  and 
tarried  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  trying  to  read  the 
question,  **  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  P  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  P  " 

There  are  few  who  will  not  pity  the  man  who,  for  seven  years, 
stood  silent  and  helpless  before  the  searching  force  of  that 
demand.  Silent,  we  say ;  yet  not  utterly  so ;  for  now  and  again  fiery 
sentences  would  flash  forth  from  his  lips,  startling  his  heedless  com- 
rades :  *'  Yes ;  I,  and  all  of  you,  are  going  to  hell ;  and,  unless  we  be 
converted,  and  made  new  creatures,  we  are  as  sure  of  going  thither,  as 
if  we  were  there  already."  Thus  he  lived,  with  the  glare  of  the  pit 
reflected  in  his  heart.  Two  years  after  his  marriage,  in  1774,  he  was 
in  Jersey ;  and  then  the  controversy  in  his  soul  once  more  burst  forth  in 
bitter  energy.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  tears,  until,  at  last,  a  crisis 
came.  One  day  he  was  saying  to  himself,  **  I  see  nothing  in  my  tem- 
poral affairs  but  sure  and  inevitable  ruin  for  myself  and  family,  if  I 
follow  these  convictions,"  when  it  was  powerfully  suggested  to  his 
mind,  "  Give  up  all,  and  thou  shalt  find  all."  He  believed,  and  cried, 
with  the  impetuosity  of  sudden  triumph,  "  Come  racks ;  come  gibbets  ; 
come  flames ;  come  fire,  poverty,  shame,  or  whatever  else  it  may  please 
Ood  to  permit ;  I  am  His."  For  this  Saul  an  Ananias  was  not  want- 
ing. John  Tentin,  who  had  been  converted  in  Newfoundland,  and  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Jersey,  was  sent  for,  and  came.  Together  they 
pleaded  with  God ;  often  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  by  Mrs.  Le 
Sueur,  whose  heart  had  not  yet  received  that  awakening  stroke 
which  ends  the  dream  of  sin.  At  length,  one  morning,  while 
engaged  in  private  prayer,  the  penitent  realized  a  sense  of  forgive- 
ness so  clear  and  satisfactory  that  he  was  filled  with  peace  and  joy. 
The  long  night  of  his  agitation,  alarm,  and  anguish  was  ended.  Ris^ 
ing  from  his  knees,  baptized  already  with  the  spirit  of  an  evangelist, 
he  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  declared  to  his  wife  the  mercy  of 
God.    Not  only  so ;  the  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,  purging  away  his 
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biy:'.:;.  Li.i  left  a  eoul-siiliduing:  eLqn»»r'*o  bthiinl;  an^l.  vhils^  he 
r-.i- n-1  ^ith  ber.  the  S{«irit  bMr»j  testimonj  tn  iho  irr.ioi^  }ii»*f  »«>ii 
T^lH.T  L'.-iii.  lij  luakiD^  bis  word  t.-fr»:ftii;il  in  hf-r  c  ■nviiti-n.  Wli^n 
J  .'c  T«T.tin  oinu"*  in  the  ovi/Tiinjrf  bt'  bad  an  oi-p'Ttiiniry  f'»r  th-Mii.-*- 
fu.:^*-?  ..f  th''  Christinn  du*i**H:  "  Ii«''j'»ii;e  with  thvm  thftt  d.»  r«j-. !«:•', 
inisv-.'tp  with  thi'iii  th-it  wi»i:-p."  Nor  did  he  ftiil  to  f;in  thu  kiudi^'d  flaiu*^. 
H-.a-ii'.'  rrp'Mtedly.  l*^avin^  on  each  o<^caaion  the  oni;o  cari'loiss  wile 
;lil- rrf' iiirn.iiit  grit-f;  until,  one  SiituHay  night,  just  as  tlioclt-.k 
*ii  sTrikin-^  twelve,  the  SaV»bath  of  God's  for^jiventss  dawufd  "n  ht-r. 
">:cli  j  .y  and  assxirance  fiiled  her  wbule  rouI,  that  htr  o.iiutiLar.ce 
iiin.-"i  in  a  mf-mcnt  fruni  the  tfrmrs  of  despair  t«»  «rr#-i,itv,  and 
sL  Uf !  rth^wTh  5Ut:h  a  smile  of  holy  transport,"  that  her  hu-sl-acd  smd 
fri'S'i  ^ti-i-d  trMLsiixi-'d  with  ustonidhincnt.  Thus  listening  t«#  the  o  .n- 
f'*M  v...i.*es  *  f  the  pri&t,  we  cun  discern  the  f»»int  kt-y-n^t*'  of  tiie  sou^ 
(if  K:ii*'  to  Chri>*t,  whi<.'h  now  from  bo  many  lips  pai^SfH  upward  from 
:L .-■  i  vr'ly  inlyindi  of  the  sea:  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 

:.•:>.  Qi  .jnr  bi*:s  in   His  own  blood, to  Ilim  be  glory  and  di^miuioa 

frvvvr  ariil  i.vr.r  !  " 

1:  niiiy  le  «iifily  averrtd,  sad  as  is  the  thoiij»lit,  tliat  nf»w  we  hjive 

o.r  ijf  \ip  in  ibo    very  f^iw  worthy  of  the  Chriaticjn  name  in  Jt-r.-ey. 

'»Vl:t.  ihvn.  tliJill  we  say  of  the  Burri»iirdinp  (opulation  >     Lifttm  tj 

".tr  U-s'.ini'^ny  ••!   witn«'feses.     And  firbt   let   the  Rev.  Mr.  Fallf  spi-ak. 

H  r-'  is  th-j  o-.>nc  hiss  ion   of  the  article  on  religion  in  his  "  ll'stnlrc  ih* 

/•••.•' J "     Writing  of  this  period,  be  sayi*: — "We  have  C'liiu?  to  n  s:id 

t'u..,  r.h..'n  a  oorrnptiou,  so  ^reat  and  general,  as  well  iu  principhs  as 

'.u  .:  nil!-.*.  bjLS  spread   itself  about,  that  it  would  bu  a  miruele  if  wc 

^er-.'  r.-t  ni^jre  or  less  infected  by  it.     It  is  (»nly  too  true  that  we  Lave 

i.f'!r*-'i  fr.-m    the  tr^-od  old  way  of  our  fathers;  and  alihouj^h    our 

r-  .iT:  ics  and  Ciimm«-nj»;  with  the  world  are  more  enlart^ed  than  tlieirj>, 

•t.i:  L;i3  ij'.'t    iinpr-jvod    our   habits."     After  thin    remark,   be   ad-ls, 

■  H:\ir;4  made  ibis  btutt-ment,  I  ought  to  render  justice  to  my  f»'ilow- 

'.rv-i.fc  by  sayix:;^  that,  God  be  praiiied  for  it,  we  are  not  so  d»pravod 

nVA  -tVdnd  Tied  as  to  despise  religion,  and  to  turn  to  ridicule  its  m<»s't 

^  l«'iiin  Hnd  Facred  ordinances.    To  abandon  religious  attKemblies  and 

tbt  facraments,  and  to  live  openly  as  an  infidel,  (of  which  some  muko 

c.'ar-c>mnt  in  f-onie  places,)  would  be  amongst  us  a  mark  of  ditrgrace, 

^£•1  would  suffi'.'e  to  render  a  man  unworthy  of  public  confidence,  and 

t.'dH|rive  him  of  employment.     The  greatest  reproach  a  person  could 

(■><:  :it  us  would  be  on  account  of  our  divisioDB As  for  dissentern, 

»■  have  none."  The  following  is  an  extract  frr»m  Plees's  *'  History 
•f  J»-rM'y:" — "We  see  among  the  great  not  only  frivolity  and  care- 
l':«•:n(-^B,  hut  fishionablc  vices,  and  often  profound  cormptiim.  The 
E^'-calli^  philosopher  denies  revelation,  turns  into  ridicule  all  religinus 
icmplts,  and  trt:at8  all  feelings  of  piety,  and  even  of  morality,  with 
ir-'Uii  disdain  and  affected  contempt.  The  pernicious  poison  sprea'.ls 
iUelf  around,  and  exercises  its  deadly  influence  from  the  highest  to  the 
Vtvift."  But  let  the  Rtiv.  Henry  de  Jersey  and  the  Bcr.  John  de  Quete- 
Tilie  bIh^j  bear  testimony.  The  former  writes  thus.— '*  The  evidence  vwhich 
*e  bate  been  enabled  to  (father  agrees  to  give  ub  a  sad  enough  picture 
^f  the  spiritual  state  of  the  Channel  Islands ..At  this  period,  tbe 
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clergy  of  the  Ohurcli  of  England  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  tmly 
afHicting  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  things  of  God,  and  lired,  like 
the  rest  of  the  people,  in  a  state  of  complete  indifference  touching  the 
things  of  religion.  Pastors  and  flocks  were  tranquilly  asl^p  in  the 
arms  of  the  enemy,  who  kept  his  house  in  peace.  One  of  the  pastors, 
speaking  one  day  to  Mr.  de  Qusteville  about  conversion,  said :  '  It  is 
a  thing  which  the  learned  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  if  the 
common  people  are  capable  of  conversion.  It  is  the  great  minds  that 
contemplate  the  planets,  etc.,  who  can  alone  understand  these  things!' 
Another  of  these  ministers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Peter 
Le  Sueur,  who  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned,  said  to  Mr.  de 
Queteville, '  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  theologians,  if  man  is  a 
fallen  being  or  not ! '" — ** In  these  days  of  ignorance  and  error,"  says 
Mr.  de  Queteville,  "  of  darkness,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  some  of 
the  ministers  went  on  the  Saturday  evening  to  the  comedy,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  they  administered  the  holy  sacrament  to  their  flocks 

of  stray  and  lost  sheep O  !  what  bitterness,  what  irritation,  what 

hatred,  what  animosity,  what  continual  persecution  against  him  or  her 
who  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  sacred  vowg 
of  his  baptism,  to  obey  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  follow  Jesus  Christ 

in    the    regeneration They    were    covered  with   reproach;    some 

laughed  at  them,  others  insulted  them,  and  treated  th<m  brutally 
whenever  they  met  them,  and  especially  in  those  days  of  license  and 
universal  debauchery,  when  the  drunkards  made  their  worse  than 
bestial  festivities  last  more  than  a  week  or  fortnight." 

These  melancholy  statements  have  more  particular  reference  to 
Jersey,  but  may  be  taken  as  significant  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  whole  group  of  islands.  We  close  this  distressing  survey  by 
introducing  a  final  testimony  as  to  Guernsey.  "With  respect  to 
the  inhabitants  in  general,  it  is  truly  affecting  to  behold  the  manner 
in  which  they  live,  and  the  length  of  wickedness  to  which  they  proceed. 
They  really  live  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  They 
have  liquor  so  exceedingly  cheap,  that  they  are  slaves  to  drunkenness, 

swearing,  gambling,  and  every  other  vice My  soul  was  grieved  at 

their  practices,  and  I  prayed  to  God  to  stop  the  torrent  of  their  wicked- 
ness, before  it  proved  their  overthrow,  and  their  isle  became  as  Sodom."* 
In  Drew's  "Life  of  Dr.  Coke"  we  have  this  additional  statement: 
"  God  had  indeed  called  the  people  to  repentance  by  gentle  but 
redoubled  strokes  of  His  rod ;  but  these  solemn  warnings  seem  to  have 
produced  no  lasting  effects.  One  was  by  repeated  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake for  several  days  successively,  which  so  deeply  affected  the  mind 
of  the  aged  clergyman  of  St  Helier's,  that  he  called  the  people  of  his 
charge  to  a  daily  attendance  on  public  worship  in  the  church,  so  long 
as  the  visitation  continued.  But  although  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
threatened  calamity  was  considerable,  the  serious  impressions  that 
were  apparent  subsided  with  the  occasion,  and  no  (ffectual  reforma- 
tion was  produced  in  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants." 
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h  the  Lifist  of  this  m«:>ral  midni^bt  the  Hsrht  of  the  G  "?p«Ifl,fk- 
»rt  1  ^.rL  triim  th*.*  bi.'iii«.*a  of  Mr.  Lj  Sueur  and  Jt»hn  Ti^ntiii.  Prr^n  I 
^::;i  tI-?  burdrii  of  the  Ij-»ri,  thr'se  men  wvnt  ji^oiil  frt.n'ly  dtil.uj:  i,» 
iL'U;-:ti  i]..!i8  thin^ri'  G'j'l  h:Ail  d.iuo  for  tb fill.  In  h  low  uiM.kjj  ;il,..!it. 
a  1  .'U  pi  rj'.'ns  wi-ro  biuitteu  with  convict i<jn.  Oiit:»iJe  this  ciick*  -if 
ir:-.  i-Litinrs  v.'ih»*ri*  st'.fjd,  with  seri-jiis  imprcssima  not  yet  d'-rjit-iiH,! 
ii* '  li  j'.rcsjs  !'.»r  sin  ;  iim  ing^j^t  whom  we  disi;  iver  two  of  Mr.  L  •  Siiciir'n 
lr.:L».TS.  Auoiher  l.»r«Ahtfr  was  quite  free  frum  these  feel in^^'s,  jinj 
^iraajjcit'td  to,  bluntly  replied,  "Thou  hast  dishonoured  our  f.uudy; 
I  ^-uld  ra'.h-.r  have  St. en  thee  march  to  the  jj.iUows,  c-r  whijip-.-d 
i':\i.l7  I'V  the  h.-inLrinun,  than  to  have  seen  thee  run  int'>  such  luii-l- 
It-?.  0.  wh.:t  a  i)ity  S'.»niL»  une  had  not  thrown  Jnhn  Teniin  over  the 
ji::-LHjil.  wLun  he  first  arrived  in  the  island  I  Before  this  post  ciuje, 
l!!  WiU  Liirnionv  in  cmr  fumilv,  and  now  all  is  discord."  Und-iunttJ, 
'v>>t  i:  nily  n:^*n  pr'.i6i.euti*d  their  liibours  am-mgrit  their  nei;;lj hours, 
T'liii-i.?.  jud  friends,  with  conbiderable  blessinj^  to  otbers,  hut  with 
■i  ■r;n;r-L'.al  results  to  themselves.  Mr.  L-j  Sueur's  8'>n  bays: — ** My 
.•..";.-.r  wu*  f.-nsaken  l.ty  all.  his  house  was  de!?[iised  and  shuiinpil  as  if 
ii-i-.d  '.vi^h  the  p!aLjue  ;  and  the  vilest  of  the  vile  were  asli.uui-d  even 
t  ■■• !?  -n  frpeakiuj*  to  him  ;  and  n«^ne  dared  to  buy,  or  8^11,  or  trarisnet 
ary  k::.  i  i»i  bvisiiiors  with  him.  The  L-ss  of  his  trade,  my  uintlit-r's 
rV.Miii' \\t  tkiies*  and  in*:  ipaeity  to  do  anything,  had  obIii,'ed  him  to 
!..»"  .'tf  u'.'irii^  t.»  2sewfuundland  ;  and  now  an  increasing  family,  whieh 
fc  u  aiiiiiunt^'d  to  bix  boys  and  six  girls,  frfqut-ntly  reduced  him 
iMi-.^r.  to  the  want  of  a  morsel  of  bread;  yet,  oft  in  the  ui>'m>?nt  of 
Lis  :;r»-:it.:si  distress,  IVovidenco  BU]|Vire8ted  and  bleased  the  m^^ans 
vi  rr.i>  r.  aiid  a  table  was  spread  for  him  and  his  family  in  the  face  of 

1  S  •.'H-:Diit  s.*' 

F.!l -vini;  the  example  set  them  by  Mr.  C'Mi^^hland,  Mr.  L»  Sueur 
n.:*.  Ji.ir.u  Tentin  established  meetin^^s  in  the  trjwn  of  St.  Iielier*tf,  for 
tL-;  purp.  .-se  «-'l'  relij^i'ius  convera.iti'jn.  Mr.  Philip  Pcrchard  and  his 
'^f'.w. r^i  amontjst  the  first  who  attended;  and,  fiudin>{;  how  mui-h 
^nt-nt  ih-y  derived  from  these  means  of  grace,  ace  jrded  ihi.m  very 
h-.Tiy  bupport.  Their  example  influenced  persons  occupyinij  st^me 
P  '!::i  m  in  Society;  am'inji^st  others,  the  widow  of  Dt.  Mouthrun.  who 
bL-rt.y  jijined  the  little  band,  and  proved  a  great  help  to  them.  Soon, 
f-'th*:  c.f  the  country  people  came  in,  and  joined  in  the  worship.  These, 
iLspired  by  the  examx)le  ^iven  them,  returned  to  their  respective  parishes, 
•iiisl  instituted  similar  gatherings  amongst  themselves;  so  that  ere  long, 
imill  "  Societies  "  were  formed  in  St.  Mary's,  Trinity,  St.  &Lviour*8,  and 
otUr  parts  of  the  island.  These  hamble  companies,  longing  for  sympathy 
ui  instruction,  aent  freijnently  for  Mr.  Le  Sueur ;  who,  from  joining 
u  their  conversations,  went  on  to  deliver  exhortations ;  and  these  being 
'j^n*:d  fjf  God,  he  at  last  commenced  to  itinerate  from  parish  to  parish, 
preaching  the  truth  "  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  His  labours  were  very  arduous ; 
i^tf  uften  preached  three  times  on  Sunday,  and  frequently  returned  home 
^f  dead  with  fatigue.  It  is  computed  that  he  was  made  instrumental 
in  the  conviction  of  at  least  a  hundred  persons.  He  was  aided  by 
U'/dii*r  earnest  and  effective  worker :  Mrs.  Perrot,  the  widow  of  Mr. 
^«ter  Pdrrot,  chief  of  police  at  St.  Helier's,  was  Buocesafnl  in  winning 
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many  to  Christ.  She  used  to  go  often  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  John  to  attend  the  meetings ;  and  there  she  not  only  explained  the 
Word  of  God,  and  portions  of  the  Anglican  Litargy,  hut  also  delivered 
exhortations,  which  were  accompanied  with  much  Divine  power. 
These  zealous  persons  laboured  indeed  in  the  midst  of  great  opposition, 
but  not  without  seeing  manifest  proofs  of  God's  favour. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  work  began  to  assume  a  more  organized  form. 
At  that  time,  Captain  John  Brown,  of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  who  was 
a  local  preacher  amongst  the  Independents,  commenced  to  make 
voyages  to  Jersey ;  his  vessel  beiug  chartered  to  carry  cattle  for  the 
use  of  His  Majesty's  troops  in  the  island.  On  landing,  he  made 
inquiries  as  to  whether  there  were  any  religious  people  in  the  town, 
and  some  one  directed  him  to  Mr.  Le  Sueur.  The  two  met,  and  were  soon 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  respecting  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Captain 
expressed  a  desire  to  preach ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  his  wish,  Mr.  Le 
Sueur  fitted  up  a  room  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  No.  22,  Trois- Pigeons- 
street.  Here  Mr.  Brown  often  preached  in  English,  and  Mr.  Le  Sueur 
in  French.  In  process  of  time,  a  Mr.  Bestland,  a  Calvinist  minister, 
was  induced  to  settle  in  St.  Helier's,  and  take  the  little  church  under 
his  charge.  He  was  blind,  and  seems  to  have  had  but  feeble  means  of 
support.  However,  although  he  laboured  under  these  disadvantages, 
the  work  prospered.  Then  serious  difficulties  suddenly  conspired  to 
jeopardize  its  existence.  John  Tentin  had  felt  pressed  in  spirit  to  go 
to  London,  in  order  that  he  might  convey  a  protest  against  Sabbath 
desecration  in  the  matter  of  military  training.  Without  influence  or 
friends,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  mission  was  a  failure.  In  London 
too,  his  history  ends;  for,  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  died  there. 
He  was  the  Andrew  of  the  Channel  Islands'  Reformation ;  being 
honoured  as  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  the  chief  actor  in  it 
Captain  Brown  also  discontinued  his  voyages  to  Jersey ;  and,  further- 
more, Mr.  Bestland  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  as  the  little 
company  found  it  impossible  to  support  him.  Thus,  once  more,  Mr. 
Le  Sueur  was  left  alone,  to  care  for  the  few  who  called  Jesus  Lord. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  until  the  year  1783.  We  cannot  fail 
to  sympathise  with  this  heroic  man  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles.  That 
cause,  which  had  looked  so  strong,  and  promised  to  become  so  abun- 
dantly fruitful,  now  exhibited  signs  of  decay.  We  can  follow  him  in 
his  solitary  walks  and  interpret  his  musings,  as  with  unwelcome  mis- 
givings of  heart  he  ministers  to  the  forlorn  town  Society,  and  journeys 
from  parish  to  parish  wherein  the  influence  of  vital  Christianity  had 
for  a  season  declared  itself.  Surely  few  men  have  had  such  reason  to 
ground  themselves  firmly  upon  the  attesting  proof  of  their  Divine 
mission  : — **  If  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought :  but  if  it 
be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it."  Prom  this  distance  we  calmly 
note  the  various  incidents  in  the  path  in  which  this  much-tried  worthy 
was  led.  At  that  time,  as  we  now  can  perceive,  means  were  marvel- 
lously preparing  whereby  brilliant  victories  were  to  be  won  for  Christ. 
As  Mr.  Le  Sueur  walks  in  the  direction  of  St.  Martin's,  perhaps  he 
passes  again  and  again  yonng  John  de  Qaeteville,  but  looks  at  him 
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wl:a'.n' pirti:ulir  iutt?re5t.  But  wo  watch  the  proc.?s^  of  Pr  ivi-Jpnc-?, 
lisJ  fe- these  two  lives  i7ra'lu'<JIy  conver;;;in:;:  when  th.-.so  tw.^  m»  n 
D-rr*.  iLv  evana:*;li7.  itii>n  t*t'  the  Channel  Islands  will  nut  b«  an  iuij-r'.-- 
Ul'ie:e\ent.  H'-Ff,  then,  fv»r  a  short  time  we  leave  the  reoitnl  of  tho 
friin«tif  Mr.  Lr;  Sueur.  We  met  him  tussiuj^  un  th-?  brokt-n  waivra 
t:  I  heave  around  the  Ciistlo  rucka;  wel^^ave  him  staniiintj  ■lanntloas  in 
t> midst  i.if  a  tf  uip»;st  of  persecution  and  5;i.'i..rn,  en-i'irod  fur  Chrisi's 
Eikr.  lo-klni^  out  into  tbe  darkness  tor  the  dawn  of  day. 

We  break  away  Ifmiu  the  direct  line  c^f  hi.st-jry,  an«l  pauso  f.ir  a  fe-v 
mriQT'nu  to  reoord  tbe  events  which  introduce  Mr.  de  Q  ie:t:ville  Vj 
the  rtradrr'a  notice.  He  was  a  native  of  Jersey,  b.-in^  b*rn  in  the 
p-iriah  of  St.  Mixtin,  ou  the  ii-d  of  May.  1701.  His  parents  beljn;;».-d 
to  tie  £n glish  Church,  and  he  attended  with  them  the  ministrations 
•'■f  a  cltr^yiaan  who.  in  common  with  the  generality  of  his  class,  lacked 
tb»*  powtr  of  |.j«.MlliiifS8. 

In  the  year  177».J,  young  de  Queteville  went  to  Eni^land,  in  or.ler  to 
ar-j'iirr  the  English  language,  and  for  two  or  three  years  be  studitrd  iu 
a  f.:bx'l  at  Winchester.  Daring  his  stay  in  this  town,  be  attcn-led 
(iM!-:<:>naliy  tbe  uieetinj^s  of  the  M>:thodists.  and  was  much  impressed 
Vi:h  what  be  beard  and  saw.  His  so hcd fellows  seem  to  have  Con- 
si-kred  these  gatherings  in  the  light  of  a  very  amusing  farce,  but  he 
rrf-.i»t:d  to  jiin  in  their  derisive  laughter.  Shaking  himself  loose  from 
*  mti  seri«ms  convicr.inn  wbicb  he  felt,  he  complet-d  his  "course,"  and 
rciurnrd  t:»  Jersev.  H«.*re  for  some  time  be  lived  in  a  state  of  careless- 
n*-a3 ;  but  when  be  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  touch  of  the  Spirit's 
bed  was  once  more  felt.  He  abandoned  the  society  of  his  thoughtless 
c ^tn^anions,  read  reliijions  books,  and  sought  the  Lord  by  prayer.  But 
hi>»  distre.ss  in«Te.»sed.  At  last  he  determined  to  speak  to  tbe  pastor 
of  thr-  imri^^h.  "  a  man  mnob  htiDoured  on  account  of  his  erudition  and 
the  amiability  of  his  character.*'  After  Mr.  de  Queteville  bad  made 
kD->«n  to  bis  spiritual  adviser  bis  state,  he  received  the  following 
ail'.ioo  :  "  G  >  and  bathe  !  Chase  away  these  thoughts  tbitt  baunt  y'ju 
I'T  frf.jui'nting  gay  s«>ciety !  "  He  has  presented  us  witb  a  forceful 
picture  of  his  «-xperience  at  this  period.     He  says : — 

"Tiiwards  the  end  of  the  year  1782, 1  was  convin»?<.*d  of  my  estrang^- 
mfnt  from  G'^d,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  life,  by  reading  the 
H  dy  Seripturefl,  and  by  examiniDg  myself  carefully  by  the  law  of  God, 
vithiiut  knowing  any  enlightened  person;  but  I  was  still  more  con* 
Tinced  of  my  sinful  state  in  the  spring  of  1783,  in  auch  a  manner,  that 
when  preparing  myself  for  tbe  Easter  sacrament,  I  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  giving  myself  entirely  to  God,  to  avoid  the  c«)mpany  of  those 
vbose  conversation  did  not  accord  with  His  Word,  and  to  study  to 
please  Him  in  all  my  tbongbta,  words,  and  actions.     After  tbe  com- 
mnnion,  I  was  attacked  and  pursued  night  and  day,  without  inter  m  is - 
non,  by  tbe  moat  terrible  and  desolating  temptations  tbat  one  can 
experience  on  earth.     Tbat  which   rendered  my  despair  most  over- 
poweriog,  and  which  made  me  envy  the  lot  of  tbe  vilest  animals,  was 
tiiit  I  eoniJ  H'  >t  discern  that  these  blasphemous  temptations ;  viz.,  tbat 
I  hid  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  I  had  given 
*J>e2f  to  the  devil ;  that  Goid  was  my  enemy,  and  that  I  was  lost  with- 
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out  help  ; — came  from  Satan,  and  not  from  my  own  heart;  altbongli  I 
hated  them  like  hell,  into  which  place  I  thought  they  would  cast  me 
for  ever.  In  the  morning,  I  feared  that  the  earth  would  open  under 
my  feet,  and  swallow  me  up  like  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram !  In  the 
evening  when  I  laid  down  I  feared  to  sleep,  lest  I  should  awake  in 
heU 

"One  of  my  cousins,  who  had  seen  me  the  two  preceding  Sun- 
days with  distress  depicted  on  my  face,  but  without  being  able  to 
speak  with  me,  mentioned  it  to  his  wife.  She  thought  that  I  was  under 
a  strong  conviction,  and  she  so  urged  her  husband  that  he  came  the 
next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  found  me  in  bed,  where  I  still  was, 
in  inexpressible  distress.  He  told  me  that  my  case  was  not  as  bad  as 
I  thought ;  that  his  wife  had  suffered  the  same  temptations ;  that  she 
had  been  delivered  from  them,  and  that  now  she  was  consoled.  She 
related  to  me  these  terrible  temptations,  and  how  the  Lord  had  delivered 
her  from  them,  by  comforting  her  with  His  Holy  Spirit.  She  told  me 
that  before  her  conversion  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  vain ;  and  that  for  two  years  she  had  trembled  for  fear  of  falling 
into  that  sin.     She  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Mrs.  Montbrun. 

"The  testimony  of  this  person  encouraged  me They  told  me,  she 

and  her  husband,  that  they  knew  a  small  number  of  pious  persons  in 
the  town  of  St.  Helier's,  and  begged  me  to  accompany  them  to  see  them 
the  following  Saturday.  I  consented,  but  when  leaving  their  house  the 
temptations  returned  like  an  impetuous  torrent  in  my  soul.  Going 
with  them  to  the  town,  notwithstanding  my  inward  hell,  I  feared  to  be 
led  away;  and  I  was  resolved,  if  I  found  anything  contrary  to  the 
Gospel,  not  to  join  myself  to  them ;  for  it  was  told  me  that  they  were 
the  false  prophets  which  should  come  in  the  last  times.  They  led  me 
to  the  home  of  our  friend  Perchard,  whose  house  was  the  meeting- 
place  for  those  who  feared  God.  Many  came  who  appeared  contented 
and  joyous.  Their  conversation  was  just  such  as  the  Gospel  requires, 
and  of  which  I  approved.  Their  discourse  upon  spiritual  things,  upon 
temptations  to  evil ;  their  enlightenment  upon  the  Scriptures  and  the 
work  of  grace;  and  the  persecutions  which  they  endured,  persuaded 
me  that  they  were  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  knew  well  that  it 
was  not  their  education  which  taught  them  these  things,  for  I  had 
never  seen  the  like  amongst  the  ministers  and  the  learned  of  this 
world. 

"  When  I  was  attacked  by  these  temptations,  I  did  not  think  that  I 
could  hold  on  for  three  weeks ;  I  lost  appetite,  strength,  and  sleep ; 
but  at  the  end  of  nine  months  I  was  at  the  worst.  I  thought  that  my 
prayers  were  blasphemies,  and  that  God  abhorred  them  ;  that  hell  was 
my  portion;  and,  detesting  hypocrisy,  I  formed  the  resolution  to 
abandon  all  worship,  and  to  exact  none  from  others.  The  following 
day,  when  I  was  transacting  business  in  a  house,  I  saw  a  book ;  and 
thinking  that  perhaps  I  could  find  something  in  it  which  concerned 
me,  I  opened  at  these  words :  '  There  are  people  who  believe  them- 
selves lost  without  remedy ;  but  this  is  what  they  should  believe :  God 
is  all  powerful.  He  can  save  them  if  it  is  His  will :  He  has  not  told 
them  that  He  will  not  do  it ;  consequently  they  cannot  be  sure  that  He 
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does  not  desire  it  ;  all  tliat  they  can  do  is  to  donbt  it.  They  should 
then  ivntinu.illy  cry  for  nitrrey,  and,  like  Abraham,  Lope  against  hope, 
and  ntl-er  perish  at  the  throne  of  gr^'^c^^*  than  perish  for  having  neg- 
Wrei  to  put  forth  all  their  efforts  to  find  salvation.*  I  thought  th:vt 
tbiscouflgyl  was  g  K>d,  and  that  I  must  follow  it.  I  began  to  cry  for 
ni:^T, ami  to  believe  against  every  cause  of  despair;  for  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  bad  a  thousand  devils  within  me,  who  told  me  without  ceas- 
ing that  it  was  an  illusion,  and  a  waste  of  time;  that  there  was  no 
hype, and  that  my  l'>8s  was  without  remedy;  which,  with  the  other 
temputions  assail  in  ic;  me,  held  lue  in  inexpressible  agony.  During  the 
last  three  weeks  of  thif)  hard  battle,  as  soon  as  doubt  presented  itself  to 
1D7  mind,  a  promise  of  God  came  and  dissipated  it:  this  happened 
ereiy  quarter  of  an  hoar,  and  made  me  believe  that  God  must  have 
pardoned  me,  because  He  did  not  allow  me  to  doubt  it.  After  this 
most  stormy  year  came  calm  and  peace."  ♦ 

In  the  spring  o£  the  year  1784,  the  troubled  sonl  of  the  penitent 
listened  to  the  sweet  assurance : — '*  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
come  away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the 
fl'^wers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  vc>icc  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land ! " 

Rich  as  spring-time  is,  in  beauty  and  in  song,  throughout  that 
pleasant  land,  nature^s  glory  was  but  a  dim  reflection  of  the  wealth  of 
grace  that  hlossomed  in  John  de  Queteville^s  heart. 
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A  CONTRAST. 

TuE  close  of  the  year  1869  has  been  marked  by  a  grand  ecclesi- 
^ical  spectacle  at  the  opening  of  "  the  Council  of  the  Vatican."  It 
id  not  yet  possible  to  weave  its  narrative  into  the  web  of  history ;  but 
that  process  will  certainly  take  place,  and  at  this  moment  we  may 
take  occasion  to  pen  a  few  of  the  numberless  remarks  which  arc 
megested  on  tbe  review  of  Conciliar  history  in  general. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  in  all  other  churches,  the  clergy — with 
or  without  the  laity  is  not  now  the  question — meet  for  consultation. 
Such  meetings  are  every  where  necessary,  and  are  to  be  regarded  with 
favour  or  disfavour,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  conducted.  Wc  at  present 
apeak  only  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  where  they  are  frequent,  if  not 
stated.  Synods  of  the  clergy  are  holden  in  dioceses.  The  bishop 
nimmoiiB  his  clergy  according  to  certain  established  regulations,  and 
presides  over  the  assemblage.  The  archbishop,  or  metropolitan,  does 
the  like  with  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  province ;  and  this  consti- 
totes  a  Pnrinoial  Oofmcil,  or  Synods  as  it  may  also  more  modestly  be 
called. 

For  the  ceremonies  and  order  of  all  these  assemblies  there  are  exact 
litorgical  and  dieeiplinary  instroctions  given,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bomaa  Pontifioal,  {Ordo  ad  Synodum,)  or  in  the  Ceremonial  of  bishops. 

•  Vitdm  B49.  /mm  d§  quetevilU^par  Henri  de  Jersey,  pp.  4-7. 
TOL.  XYI. — niTH  8EBI1B.  ^ 
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{Lib.  l,  cap.  31.)  Every  Synod  or  Council  is  ushered  in  by  three  days  of 
ceremony  as  pompons  as  it  can  be  made.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  day,  the  pontiflP,  whether  bishop  or  archbishop,  goes  to  church 
in  grand  procession,  and  has  a  solemn  service,  which  may  be  found, 
with  abundant  rubric,  in  the  first  of  the  books  just  now  referred  to. 
He  delivers  the  clergy  an  allocution,  which  he  may  read  from  the 
printed  book,  if  it  so  pleases  him,  or  he  may  deliver  one  of  his  own, 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  The  appointed  form  of  oath  is  then  read  with 
a  loud  voice ;  and  all  who  are  to  sit  in  the  Synod  or  Council,  solemnly 
swear  "  into  his  hands."  First,  they  swear  to  their  belief  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Then  they  bind  themselyes  to  the  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  and  to  the  remaining  observances  and  constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  they, — each  man  of  them  swearing  separately, — 
most  firmly  admit  and  embrace.  After  these,  they  accept  the  sacred 
Scripture,  according  to  the  sense  in  whicl^  the  Church  holds  it,  and 
promise  never  to  interpret  it  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Fathers.  Next  come  the  seven  sacraments  by 
Christ  iDstituted !  After  these,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  justi- 
fication laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Transubstantiation — com- 
munion in  one  kind — purgatory — worship  of  the  saints  that  reign  with 
Christ  and  intercede  for  men — veneration  of  relics — of  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  ever-virgin  mother  of  God,  and  of  other  saints — ^power  in  the 
Church  to  give  indulgences — the  Roman  Church,  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  churches — obedience  to  the  Pope,  successor  of  Peter,  and  vicar  of 
Christ — ^faith  in  all  things  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  in  sacred 
canons  and  (Ecumenical  Councils,  especially  the  Council  of  Trent — to 
condemn,  reject,  and  curse  all  heresies  : — ^They  declare  all  this  to  be  the 
true  Catholic  faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved ;  and  finish  by 
sayingf — **  Which  at  this  present  I  freely  profess  and  truly  hold,  and 
the  same  entire  and  inviolate,  to  the  latest  breath  of  life,  most  con- 
stantly will  1  hold  and  confess,  and  will  take  care,  so  far  as  in  me  lies, 
that  it  shall  be  held  fast,  taught,  and  preached  by  my  subjects,  or  by 
those  for  whom,  in  discharge  of  my  office,  I  ought  to  care.    I,  the  said 

N ,  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  so  help  me  God,  and  these  holy 

Gk>spels.    Amen." 

On  a  second  day,  and  yet  a  third,  the  ceremonies  are  repeated,  with 
some  variation ;  and  sermons  by  select  preachers,  or  allocutions  by  the 
Pontiff,  are  delivered.  The  conclusions  prepared  for  confirmation  by 
the  Synod  are  submitted  to  them  for  consideration  on  the  second  day, 
and  as  many  as  agree  to  take  them  into  consideration  say,  *'  Placet" 
Then,  or  at  a  third  meeting,  they  may  be  confirmed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Nothing  can  be  initiated  in  the  Synod  or  Council,  but  all  must  be 
previously  discussed  elsewhere,  by  persons  whom  the  Pontiff  or  chief, 
whether  bishop  or  of  higher  degree,  appoints  for  that  purpose,  and 
approved.  Whatever  is  rejected,  it  would  be  perjury  and  sacrilege  to 
mention  in  Council,  and  would  bring  down  on  the  proposer  such  unplea- 
sant consequences  as  it  might  be  possible  for  his  superiors  to  inflict. 

Above  the  Diocesan  Synod,  or  Provincial  Council,  there  may  be  a 
National  Council,  convened  by  a  Patriarch  perhaps,  or  what  is  called 
an  (Ecumenical  Council,  which,  however,  takes  place  but  rarely.    As 
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the  Cbnrcli  of  Home  count  s,  the  present  is  the  twenty-first  of  the  kind, 
thefiret  having  been  held  ^  Nicoea  in  Bithysia,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
three  himdred  and  twenty -five.  In  many  passages  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
t07the  word  conciliahuhnn  occurs  as  a  name  of  contempt,  meaning  an 
opp  ration  Council,  or  one  that  has  no  authority.  A  cvllatio,  or  **  con- 
ference," is  also  of  occaBional  occurrence,  and  means  a  voluntary  assem- 
bbge  for  some  special  purpose,  not  having  authority,  but  tending  in 
general  to  effect  some  amicable  understanding.  This  word,  however,  is 
nut  properly  ecclesiastical  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  conference,  which 
baa  place  left  for  it  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  it  appears  to  have 
come  into  use  since  the  Heformation,  in  relation  to  Protestants.  In 
monkish  society  it  used  to  mean,  amongst  other  things,  a  convivial 
meeting  after  more  serious  occupations.  But  to  return  to  our  subject, 
which  is  a  Council,  not  a  Conference : — 

The  idea  of  an  CEcumenical  Council  is  perfectly  imperial.  It  was 
not  suggested,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  pre- 
dicted in  the  Old,  hut  originated  with  a  Caesar.  The  Romans  were 
oaed  to  call  their  vast  ^Empire  the  (Eeumenl,  an  adjective  commonly 
employed  to  describe  a  whole  habituble  space,  and  applied  to  the  entire 
territory  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  wherever 
ft  Roman  garrison  held  occupation  or  the  imperial  arms  waged  war. 
The  GSrunif  N^  was  placed  under  census  by  Augustus,  and  our  translators 
render  the  word  "  the  whole  world."  The  bishops  of  all  the  empire — 
not  rejecting  the  Carthaginian  or  the  Persian — were  invited  to  Nicwa 
hy  Constantine,  and  therefore  that  Council  was  called  (Ecumenical,  or 
Imperial.  Pius  IX.  summoned  his  bishops  from  all  the  world,  and  his 
assemblage  takes  the  same  name  for  the  same  reason,  and  is  termed 
**  universal." 

The  two  Councils  could  scarcely  be  compared,  but  they  may  be  con- 
trasted. The  ministers  of  Christ  who  met  in  council  at  Nicaja  were 
fiiithful  confeaaors,  remnant  of  a  persecuted  Church.  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  with  his  deacon,  the  illustrious  Athanasius ;  Paph- 
nntius,  of  Upper  Thehais,  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  his  right  eye,  which 
was  dug  out  in  punishment  for  his  faithfulness  as  a  Christian,  and 
maimed  beside ;  Spyridion,  of  Cyprus,  a  poor  shepherd  who  kept  his 
flock  at  night,  like  the  men  of  Bethlehem ;  James,  of  Nisibis,  in  Meso- 
potamia, who  dwelt  in  caves  or  forests,  who,  like  his  Master,  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head, — one  of  those  who  literally  "  wandered  about  in 
iheep-akina  and  goat-skins,"  of  "  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;  " 
P&o],  of  Neooesarea  on  the  Euphrates,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  both 
hands,  the  sinews  having  been  burned  with  red-hot  irons  in  the  per- 
lecation  under  liicinios ;  Enstathias,  of  Antioch,  a  learned  man  who 
had  written  against  Arius,  and  denounced  necromancy ;  with  many 
whose  names  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount,  although  most  of  them 
were  witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  grace  of  Qod  which  sustained  them 
amidst  the  united  pressare  of  persecution,  contempt,  and  poverty ;  and 
enabled  them  withal  to  fight  manfully  against  all  corrupters  of  the 
trath. 

Henfcios  there  were  indeed;  not  excluded  from  the  Council,  but 
titber  siimiiioiied  thither,  and  permitted  to  answer  freely  for  them- 

P  2 
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selves,  Ariu3  himself  being  at  their  head.  Those  worthy  bishops  did 
not  repair  to  NicsBa  under  the  bond  of  cai^nical  obedience ;  they  were 
not  sammoned  by  a  haughty  prince-priest,  nor  were  they  only 
admitted  by  exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  bear  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  sworn  beforehand  to  obedience  to  his  autho- 
rity. They  were  invited  by  Constantine  the  Great,  recently  converted 
to  a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  conciliated  in  consequence  of  his  own 
observation  of  the  lovely  fruits  of  Christian  grace.  He  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  still  the  tumults  caused  by  the  Arian  heresy  in  Egypt ; 
and  fancying  that  he  might  reconcile  the  hostile  parties,  if  he  brought 
them  face  to  face  before  himself,  or  convince  of  error  the  troublers 
if  he  could  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  them  to  reason  with 
the  most  eminent  and  venerable  of  their  brethren,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christlike  charity,  he  invited  them  to  come  together  in  that  hope. 
He  included  bishops  Arian  and  Catholic,  provided  for  their  journeys, 
and  gave  them  public  conveyances  by  land  and  sea,  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  entertainment,  so  long  as  they  remained  at  the  Council,  and 
assured  them  of  safe  return  to  their  homes  at  the  public  expense. 
Presbyters  and  deacons  sat  side  by  side  with  bishops.  No  bond  of  oath 
attached  them  to  the  duty  they  were  invited  to  perform* ;  nor  was  that 
in  the  least  necessary;  each  in  the  large  orthodox  majority,  drawn  by 
the  tender  mercies  of  God,  and  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  had 
already  presented  his  body  unto  God,  a  living  and  acceptable  sacrifice, 
which  he  rendered  as  his  reasonable  service,  and  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  truth. 

Not  with  ceremonial  pomp,  nor  yet  ranging  themselves  jealously  in 
order  of  rank  or  office,  they  took  their  places  at  a  time  appointed. 
The  largest  hall  in  the  imperial  palace  was  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  furnished  with  seats  on  both  sides,  leaving  a  central  area  free, 
except  that  a  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  whereon  to  lay  a  copy  or 
copies  of  those  sacred  Books  of  inspired  Scripture  which  had  been 
burned  by  order  of  successive  Emperors,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
many  had  died  martyrs.  Space  also  was  allowed  for  a  golden  throne, 
whereon  the  Emperor  should  sit.  On  the  day  and  hour  appointed,  all 
these  confessors  being  assembled,  and  seated  in  respectful  silence, 
a  few  Christians,  being  friends  of  Constantine,  entered  to  signify  his 
approach.  He  shortly  made  his  appearance ;  and,  at  the  usual  signal, 
all  stood  up  to  receive  him.  He  came,  wearing  the  purple,  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  They,  having  no  state  robes,  exhibited 
a  reverend  simplicity  that,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  overawe  the  man 
at  whose  frown  millions  trembled,  and  under  whose  predecessors  many 
Christians  had  been  put  to  death.  He  checked  his  pace,  and,  entering 
slowly,  bowed  his  head,  and  blushed.  It  was  a  religion  he  had  never 
felt  amidst  the  rites  of  heathenism.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  him. 
Faces  that  had  been  marred  with  grief,  and  pallid  with  hunger,  were 
lit  up  with  smiles  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  inspiration  of  grateful  joy,  then 
visibly  reviving  the  hearts  of  those  confessors,  shed  warm  sympathy 
upon  the  soul  of  Constantine  : — ^nay,  far  more  than  that,  he  had  a 
sense,  if  not  a  clear  perception,  of  the  presence  of  Him  who  had  said, 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,"  and  who  now  fulfilled  His  promise. 
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Tc?  rirooecdinga  of  tbe  Council  of  Nica.'ii  are  on  rcconl,  and  Jiave  oft 
^:•^n  re.'it*!.    It«  great  work  was  the  refutation  of  iho  Arian  hercs 
-Jill  tiie  establishment  on  the  firm  gr«.mnd  of  Scripture,  hy  irrerm^ali 
arijnment,  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jcsua  Christ  is,  to  borrow  tl 
v.'rds  of  inspiration,  "  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever."     This  Counc 
drew  up  tbe  first  draft  of  the  "  Nicene  "  Creed,  listt^ned  to  the  resistlc 
I'l-adings  of  Athanasius,  who  was  there  inducted  into  his  peculiar  voci 
t:un  as  champion  of  thut  vital  truth,  and  witnessed  thf  reduction  < 
tie  same  within  the  lircle  of  Christian  theological  science.     Xyr  nee 
vi  Wonder  that  bo  groat  wisdom  should  shine  forth  in  an  age  of  s 
great  BimplicLij.     The  elevating  influence  of  Christianity  is  beautiful! 
feribed  by  Origen,  who  wrote  in  the  preceding  century,  in  his  boo) 
;faiD3t  Cilsus : — 
''  G>>d,  who  sent  Jesus  that  He  might  bring  to  nought  all  the  cral 
of  devils,  [taifiovav,  I  made  His  Gospel  to  prevail  throughout  the  whol 
v>rid  for  the  conversion  and  right  instruction  of  men,  and  that  con 
grt;>jti<jns  might  be  formed  that  should  conduct  themselves  unlike  th< 
&£st:iiiblit:3  of  the  superstitious,  the  lieentiouR,  and  the  unjust, — uulik< 
tlijgt  cr-iwds  that  are  gathered  everywhere  in  your  cities.     But  then 
^OL-^iljsitions.  being  taught  by  the  Christ  of  God,  when  comparcc 
Wth  the  common  gatherings  of  the  people,  are  like  luminaries  giving 
iijjul  to  the  world;  and  who  is  there  that  will  not  ronfess  that  even  tli< 
v^rrt  members  of  His  Church,  and  the  lefist  to  be  admired  in  com 
piriaiin  with  the  others,  are  much  better  tbun  the  generality  of  thos^ 
ojmnion  assemblivs?     But  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Athens,  foi 
^xiiiiij/K*,  is  peac'jable  and  well  ordered,  desiring  to  please  that  one  God 
7b'>  is  over  all ;  wheroas  the  *\$rjvaiav  iKKkrjaia  is  seditious,  and  by  nc 
acuns  to  be  ccimpired  with  the  Church  of  God  that  is  in  that  city 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Church  of  God  that  is  in  Corinth,  com- 
p3^•d  with  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  Corinth ;  and,  if  you  please, 
(f  the  Church  of  God  that  is  in  Alexandria,  compared  with  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Alexandrian  people.    And  if  any  candid  lover  of  the  truth 
vb  >  hears  me  will  inquire  for  himself,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
companies  of  people  dwelling  within  the  walls  of  the  same  city  could 
6*3  be  made  to  differ,  as  do  the  Churches  of  God  and  the  profane 
inhabitants,  when  they  hold  their  several  assemblies. 

''&j  it  is  when  one  observes  a  Council  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  a 
Council  of  any  city.  Yuu  will  find  some  councillors  of  the  Chiurch 
vortby  anywhere  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  Divinely- constituted 
oomifionwealth ;  but  those  councillors  whom  you  meet  with  in  all 
directions  have  nothing  in  their  manner  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
n\'^T.  In  like  manner,  also,  a  ruler  of  the  Church  is  to  be  distin- 
gnished  from  a  magistrate  of  any  heathen  city." 

So  much,  and  more  than  we  have  mentioned,  was  done  by  the  first 
(Ecamenical  Council,  truly  bo  called ;  but  what  will  be  done  by  the 
Ittt,  for  which  the  aame  title  i«  aasumed  ?  The  utmost  tbat  is  pro- 
posed is  a  solemnly  repeated  assertion  of  error.  The  C'^uncil  maj 
dfdin  the  Pope  infallible ;  but  that  will  be  nothing  new,  inasmuch  ai 
ercry  thorongh  Papist  says  the  same  thing  already,  as  it  bas  been  saic 
for  ages  past    It  may  reiterate  tbe  condemnation  of  all  the  proposi 
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tions  marked  as  errors  in  the  Syllabus  of  1864  ;  but  neither  will  that 
produce  any  sensible  effect  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Yaticaii,  unless  it 
be  to  supply  the  whole  civilized  world  with  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
ceasing  from  all  political  communication  with  the  Pope  and  court  of 
Rome ;  for,  after  such  a  deliberate  and  open  condemnation  of  the  public 
policy  and  the  laws  of  every  Christian  State,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  Papacy  can  have  the  practical  recognition  of  any  state  whatever. 
Or  if  the  representatives  of  Sovereigns  or  States  now  resident  in  that 
ancient  city  be  willing  to  remain  there,  it  can  only  be  for  the  protec* 
tion  of  their  countrymen  chancing  to  be  visitors.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  The  deeper  the  disgust  with  the 
Papal  government,  the  better  for  society. 

Most  lamentable  it  is  that  so  dazzling  a  spectacle  as  was  recently 
witnessed  in  St.  Peter's  should  be  only  the  painting  of  a  sepulchre, 
and  that  so  many  dignitaries  should  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  do  nothing  whatever  for  the  welfare — to  do  much  perhaps  that  may 
be  for  the  injury — of  mankind.  So  huge  a  tree  without  a  single  fruit ! 
Nations  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  eight  hundred  bishops 
met  together  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  show  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Pius  IX.  before  he  dies,  and  to  catch  what  may  not  impro- 
bably be  the  last  possible  opportunity  of  a  monster  demonstration  in 
the  home  of  the  Pontiffs,  before  the  gates  of  that  city  shall  be  closed 
against  them  and  their  kind  for  ever.  Perhaps  we  ourselves  are  idle 
in  staying  so  long  on  such  a  topic.  Yet  not  quite  idle,  after  all,  in 
taking  notes  of  this  fatuity,  if  in  so  doing  we  in  any  sense  fulfil  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecy, — if  we  await  the  hour  of  Rome's  desolation,  and 
join  with  those  who  listen  for  the  cry,  "  Alas !  alas !  that  great  city 

Babylon,  that  mighty  city !  for  in  one  hour  is  thy  judgment  come 

in  one  hour  is  she  made  desolate.  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and 
ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets ;  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her." 

R. 
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[The  Iniertion  of  any  urtlole  in  thU  llBt  U  not  to  be  eonddeied  ai  pledging  as  to  the  approbatiOB 
of  it!  contents,  nnleu  it  be  aoeompenled  by  some  expreu  notice  of  our  fiiroQimble  opinion.  Nor 
is  the  omiaslon  of  any  iooh  notice  to  be  regarded  ae  indicating  a  contrary  opinion  ;  ae  oar  Umite, 
and  other  reaione,  impoee  on  as  the  neceeeity  of  lelectlon  and  broTity.] 


(hdlines  of  Wesley  an  Bihliogra- 
phy ;  or,  A  Record  of  Methodist 
Literature  from  the  Beginning.  In 
Two  Parts :  the  First  containing  the 
Publications  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  arranged  in  Order  of 
Time ;  the  Second  those  of  Meth- 
odist Preachers,  alphaheticaUy  ar- 
ranged. By  G.  Oshom,  DJ),  Svo, 
London:  Wesleyan  Conference  Office, 


1869. — ^When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  between  Xing  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  press  was  freed  from  the  re- 
straints which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  imposed  upon  it;  and 
pamphlets  in  almost  incredible 
numbers  were  put  into  circula- 
tion, especially  upon  political  and 
eodesiastical  subjects     Oavaliert 
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and  PdrliimcntarianB,    Monarch-     labour  and  research,  and   an  in- 
m  and   Republicans,   Episcopa-     terest    in    Methodist     literature. 
liaus.    PresbyterianB,     Independ-     of  which  we  know  of  no  previous 
CDis,   and     Baptists,     beinjj     all     example.    We  cannot  say  that  his 
aniions     that      their      respective     work  is   complete;    but  it  is  far 
claims  should  be  known  and  ap-     mon.'  so  than  any  one  C'»uld  roa- 
prfjiuod.     A  i>er8on  then  resid-     sonably  have  anticipated. 
in;:  in  London,  being  an  observer         This  volume,  as  the  title  indi- 
of  T-aiKing  events,    and    alive    to     cates,  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
their  imp'irtance,  resolved  to  form     the  first  of  which,  occupying  sixty 
ac-mplete  collection  of  these  pub-     closely -printed  pages,  contains  the 
liatl 'Rs.  purchasing  every  one  of     titles  of   the  books  published  by 
tUm  as  frj'jn  as  poBsible.  inscrib-     tlie    two   Wesley s,    arranged    in 
ins  ^-ith  hir»  own  hand  upon  the     chronological   order;    the    second 
litk-pa^e  the  day  when   it  came     contains  a  list  of  the  volumes  and 
into  his    possession,    and    after-     pamphlets     published     by    their 
wards  causing  the  whole  of  them     clerical    associates    and    personal 
to  k  bound  in  volumes.     Some  of     friends,  and  by  the  preachers  who 
the  pamphlets  the  successive  gov-     ^ere  in  immediate  connection  with 
emoionts  were  anxious  to  destroy ;     them.    The  Methodist  clergymen 
so  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  pre-     ^e^e  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  Per- 
serve  his  collection  intact ;  but  by     ronet    of    Shoreham,     Sellon    of 
in >vini;  it  from  place  to  place,  he     Lcdsham,    Fletcher    of   Madeley. 
Ea.wod**d  in  concealing  >>is  valued     and  Dr.  Coke ;  all  of  whom  em- 
treiifsure.      In  the  course   of   the     ployed  their  pens  in  the  exposi- 
lisi  century  it  was  fuund  that  this     x'vm  and   defence    of   evangelical 
cni'iue    c>lUction    was     still     in     truth,  and  some  of  them  largely. 
LTi:i:-n'':e.   m'tiiHs   a    few   volumes     Qf  f}^^  Methodist  preachers,  now 
which  had  disapptraved  in  the  lapse     deceased,  whose  literary  produc- 
oT  yoars.     It  was  purchased   by     ^j^^g  ^re  here  placed  upon  record, 
Hislate  Majesty  King  George  the     the  most  distinguished  are  Mr.  Ben- 
Third,  and  by  him  presented  to     g^^^^  ^p.  Adam  Clarke,  Mr.  Wat- 
th^  British  Museum,  where  it  is     ^^^^  ^[r.  Sutcliffe,  and  Dr.  Ether- 
open   to  the    inspection    of    the     j^gg      The   publications   of    the 
cTirions.  living  authors  belonging   to  the 

Dr.  Oabom  has  achieved  an  ob-  -^^jgieyan  body  are  also  faithfully 
j.fOt  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  recorded  by  our  diligent  biblio- 
that  of  the  London  collector  gopher,  who  places  before  his 
whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  yg^ders  the  following  interesting 
Living  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  gm^mary  of  the  literature  of 
lince  the  period  at  which  the  Rev.  ^^j^h  he  has  given  a  record  :— 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  entered 

tipoD  their  career  of  Methodistical        SermonB^^^. .^.^ J^ 

.Sho«hip.  he  has  coUected  and        Funeral  Sermons lAj 

tmnaed  in  due  order  the  tides  of       Biography ^ 

their  nnmerous  puWications,  the        Treatises ^^ 

pabhcations   of  their   feUow  h^       Eswys     ^ 

bourns,  and  of  their  successors  in        Addresses  

the  ministry*  to  the  present  time ;                        <u„„a       ...  1597 
pravting  «a  amount  of  patient  Carried  forward    
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Bronglit  forward  1597  foot."  To  how  many  of  his  tune- 
Charges  7  fill  brethren  the  obsenration  will 

Educational   G4  apply,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

Missions 69  Judging  from  the  general  sum- 
Lectures 95  mary  just  given,  we  at  once  per- 

Speeches , 9  ceive  that  the  grand  purpose  of 

Defensive   and   Oontro-  Wesleyan  authorship  has  been  the 

versial 380  advancement    of     true    religion, 

Historical  87  whether  it  has  appeared  in   the 

Poetical  99  form   of  prose   or    verse.      The 

Music  8  writers  have  all  aimed  at  this  one 

Various,  as  Letters,  &c.    139  thing. 

Dr.     Osbom    has    our   cordial 

2554  thanks  for  this  remarkable  book, 

as   we    have    no    doubt   he  will 

Of  this  number  it  will  be  per-  have  the  thanks  of  his  brethren, 

ceived  that  no  less  than  three  hun-  and  of  the  entire  Connexion.    It 
dred  and  eighty  were  apologetic,  places  before  the  reader  the  sur- 
being  written  in  defence  of  Meth-  prising  amount  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
odism  and  its  adherents,  against  literary  labour,  performed  in  the 
both   local   and    general    attacks  midst  of  incessant  travelling,  pnl- 
made  by  adverse  parties ;  for  the  pit    engagements,    and    pastoral 
condition  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  cares ;   including,  as  it  does,  the 
people  was  often  similar  to  that  of  composition  of  his  larger  works, 
the   Jews  after   tbe   Babylonian  such  as  his  Sermons,  his  Journals, 
captivity,  when  they  were  engaged  his    Appeals,    his    Treatises    on 
in  rebuilding  the  demolished  walls  Original  Sin,  on  Predestination, 
of     Jerusalem.       **  They     which  on  Christian  Perfection,  &c. ;  his 
builded   on    the  wall,  and  they  History  of  England,  his  Ecolesi- 
that  bare  burdens,  with  those  that  astical  History,  his  Compendium 
laded,  every  one  with  one  of  his  of  Natural  Philosophy;  with  his 
hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  numerous  tracts,  controversial  and 
with  the  other  hand  held  a  wea-  practical.     In  addition  to  these 
pon.    For  the  builders,  every  one  his  original  compositions,  he  re- 
had  his  sword  girded  by  his  side,  duced  by  abridgment  many  large 
and   so    builded :    and    he    that  and  expensive  volumes,  the  pro- 
sounded  the    trumpet "   stood  by  ductions  of  deceased  authors,  to  a 
Nehemiab,  who  had   the  general  moderate  compass,  and  published 
oversight  of  them  and  their  work,  them  at  low  prices,  so  as  to  render 
(Nehem.  iv.  17, 18.)  them    available   to  the  working- 
We  are  reminded  in  the  volume  classes ;  not  a  few  of  whom,  by  his 
before  us  that  a  few  of  the  Meth-  means,  attained  to  an  amount  of 
odist   preachers,    beside   "  honest  intelligence  and  stability  in  reli- 
John  Murlin,"  have  courted  the  gion  which  reflected  the  highest 
muses,  and  assumed  the  character  honour  upon  them  and  upon  their 
of   poets.    To   that   humble   but  benevolent  instructor.  The  wonder 
godly  rhymer  Mr.  Wesley  applied  is  that  all  this  literary  labour  was 
a   line  from  Horace,   intimating  performed  by  the  most  busy  man 
that  he  could  compose  two  hun-  of  his  age,  upon  whom  devolved 
dred  verses    ''standing   on  one  the  spiritual  oversight  of   many 
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ibousands  of  p-eople.  resident  in 
tho  t  w^M  iiE'l  Tillages  -.'f  the  three 
linjrinif.  from  Penziince  t«.i  In- 
vvrcre?.  from  Bandon  to  the 
Giants*  Cansewav  ;  and  the  dirc-c- 
!i  n  of  a  large  body  of  preachers, 
p^rdmlulatiug  their  extensive 
Cip^niu.  who  all  l*>jk<rd  up  to  him 
^3  tbrir  c-junsellor  and  friend. 

Th^f  vol II me  shows  no  Wss  dis- 
:.t'  tlvili*:'  surprisin  >  power  and  fer- 
tili-y  of  Charles  Wesley's  poetical 
'5»^mui :  not  only  as  the  author  of 
?-iQe  of  the  finest  pieces  that  ever 
t3i'ina::d  fr->m  the  oAnoiif:ed  in- 
t-rikct  of  UD inspired  m»'n :  l-at 
-Is*  Jii  the  author  of  a  greater 
Lr.njVjr  of  Christian  hymns  than 
^tii  ever  written  l>y  anv  othrr 
man,  either  in  an-;ient  or  m.«iem 

In  r<r«ptct  of  authorship,  many 
■.1  Mr.  W-^sley's  sons  in  the  G  i'pel 
tjve  f.'U  jwed  his  examp!<r,  ihouirh 
n-.t  with  e'^ual  steps;  yet  tL»::y 
bive  Kiidv  a  free  U3e  of  the  pres«, 
in  c'innectivn  wiih  their  puoli: 
n-inistry ;  and  in  this  department 
.1  Useful  labour  we  trust  there  will 
l-e  n*j  relaxation  of  effort.  Several 
Hvic^  men  engag-^l  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  ministry  have  rendere^I  g>>jd 
lervice  to  the  cause  of  Ciiriat  by 
the  use  of  the  pen ;  and  it  is  ear- 
neatly  hoped  that  they  will  perse- 
Tere  in  the  course  upon  which 
thry  have  so  auspiciously  en- 
tered ;  and  greatly  do  we  wish  that 
others,  whom  we  coold  easily 
name,  might  be  induced  to  tread 
in  their  steps.  Much  may  be 
fairly  expected  from  the  three 
branches  of  the  Theological  Insti- 
tution ;  several  of  the  students,  as 
veil  as  the  tutors,  having  already 
enriched  the  literature  of  the  Con- 
BedoB.  He  renders  »  good  service  to 
theesuse  of  tr  ntli  and  righieonsness 
who  prodnoea  »  good  book  in  these 
tiaa^  whsn  ficiiliou  nemtires, 


sensational  per'i-Iiial?.  ari  « 
tical  civinitv.  ar-r  iz.  riTr: 
demand.  az.i  ".he  ii^i'.T  '.•  "ir 
pily  s*>  am;-]-?  V."-  -L  :::li  r-r 
to  see  &:•!:- e  ■::  :i.e  zn  '^ 
volumes  wLi.L  Dr.  O?".  .rz. 
brjT^i-t  :■:•  -yir  l.:;:t  Trzr. 
anl  w.aeiT  czri-j-aiol  :  c'-i-f-: 
thjse  of  Mr.  Ber.s..n.  -.iin  « 
MetL>>ii£m  n^v-r  i.if  i  '.- 
preacher,  or  an  ibl-rr  di^i^T 
Sirnnons.  ind-se-.  ,- jh:  neTcr*: 
en:  ■:!  print;  an!  hi*  :..str:TT 
tracts  have  £  p-.r=iinTrt 
intrins:-:  va'.-r. 


m  ■ 

:j..v 

m 

rTTrT 

H:5 


ini 


I.  ir   i  }     I'        •    C 
';•-  '■     ■_;    -:'    '    ;•    /:'  '    .       H  ■      -r 

ciiilv  wr::*.«ri:  f.r  ti.j  -■::■:. n  ci- 
pliir.a  I'lj.:  it  is  n  :  a  n:-:r-:  rr:r.- 
dT:;:i,n  -i  ti-   Fr---:!  »  r£     A 

hi-t-.ry  •::  r-rlu:  -=  jr.  r  t .-  *'.ir.  =  - 
tiinitv.  i:>er.  ii.  •.li*.  It  .n-:vi 
her-^.  p^rtir  :-.-:i-i5-r  ::  Li?  A.z-z'.ij 
appe-ifr?!  i::  ^  g^rpari".*  :  rzi.  i-i 
partly  Ife^i-i-:  av-ryf-ll         -     :f 

i:  Tras  given  in  :r.v  a-ii.r's  re- 
.>Ltlyp:jHi5hr;d  '•  L"fe.  W.rlr,  ani 
Times  ^^^f  J^5t:s  Ci.r.=::/-  Of  tiit 
work  the  prra-rnt  vr.e  :.?  a  ie-"."':!. 
Another,  tj  >^  eii:i:!*ii.  "li* 
Martyrs  and  C  'nfe3a.,ra."  may  he 
expected  speedily.  T^e  eerie*  will 
tt'rn  he  closed  with  a  final  vol  -rie, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  d-ial  wiiL 
the  entire  history  of  Ctria-.'-aa 
thought  and  d-y: trine  during  *. he 
period  of  the  onflict  of  C-rii- 
tianity  with  Faganisa. 

The  exact  wants  of  any  ag-j  >.'^A 
place  are  seldom  completely  xne". 
either  by  reprints  from  elder  tioiv-s, 
or   by   translations     from    other 
tongnca.      Many  recent  p-ihli'^a* 
tions  have  caused  us  to  fear  thAt 
the  style  of  apologetics,  suitable, 
perfasps,  by  its  very  freedom,  to 
lore  ContinentAl  sceptics  towards 
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faith,  maj,  when  reproduced  in 
England,  rather  lead  evangelical 
youth  away  from  it.  Among  the 
best  of  his  class,  Pressensc  himself 
is  not  always  safe.  We  discern 
in  him,  as  in  many  thinkers  of  the 
day,  how  fear  of  prejudice  gene- 
rates a  prejudice.  Dread  of  being 
held  by  the  old  creates  a  bias  in 
favour  of  the  new. 

Of  Professor  Schaff,  Pressense 
writes : — "  His  work  displays  much 
learning,  and  remarkable  talent  for 
exposition ;  but,  perhaps,  too  much 
theological  caution,  and  a  sort  of 
timidity  in  coming  to  conclusions 
on  delicate  questions."  We  can 
return  to  our  author  all  his  own 
praise  without  its  supposed  draw- 
backs. It  may  most  conscien- 
tiously be  affirmed  that  there  are 
no  traces  of  such  weakness  to  be 
found  in  him.  He  certainly  mani- 
fests no  "  sort  of  timidity  in 
coming  to  conclusions  on  delicate 
questions." 

The  French  passion  for  vivid 
writing  is  not  without  its  perils. 
Fancy  is  called  in  to  brighten  facts. 
History  comes  to  be  looked  at 
through  prisms  for  spectacles. 
We  much  prefer  the  style  of  "  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ; "  and  would 
willingly  surrender  a  few  rainbows 
for  more  certainty  of  truth. 

While  demurring  to  many  of  M. 
Pressenec's  conclusions,  we  gladly 
bear  witness  to  his  deep  learning, 
literary  power,  brilliant  gifts, 
thorough  honesty,  and  loving 
loyalty  of  faith  to  his  Divine  Sa- 
viour and  Lord.  The  translator 
has  done  her  work  elegantly  and 
well.  By  reviving  interest  in  the 
story  of  the  Church's  glorious 
prime,  this  beautiful  book  cannot 
but  issue  in  good. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  King^s 
Weigh-Mouse  Chapel,  £(mdon;L829- 


1869.  By  [  T,  Binney.  London  ; 
Macmillan  and  Co,  1869. — ^Un- 
usually rich  in  thought,  forcible 
in  argument  and  illustration,  and 
earnest  and  persuasive  in  their 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  these 
sermons,  while  calculated  to  in- 
struct and  stimulate  any  inteUi- 
gent  Christian  believer,  will  be 
especially  valuable  to  the  young 
student  and  minister.  The  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Gospel  re- 
lating to  the  person  and  work  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  set 
forth  with  great  fulness  and  clear- 
ness, and  their  bearing  on  the  expe- 
rience and  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  distinctly  and  dis- 
criminatingly pointed  out.  Again 
and  again  are  we  reminded,* 
throughout  the  successive  pages  of 
this  volume,  of  St.  Paul,  who, 
when  speaking  of  Christ  as  the 
one  great  theme  of  his  ministry, 
said,  "  Whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every 
man  in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus."  This  is  the  spirit 
that  pervades  the  entire  book. 

At  the  close  of  the  preface  Mr. 
Binney  remarks,  **  If  life  and  lei- 
sure be  granted,  and  circumstances 
warrant,  a  second  volume  may 
possibly  be  prepared  for  publica- 
tion." We  are  quite  sure  that 
any  one  who  has  read  the  first 
will  heartily  welcome  "  a  second 
volume ; "  and  we  trust  that  ere 
long  it  will  be  announced. 


The  Joy  of  Suffering :  a  Sermon 
on  Col,  i,  24.  By  Henry  Simon^ 
London :  H.  Lewis, — It  is  a  plea- 
sure to  meet  with  a  discourse 
in  which  ease  of  manner  and 
purity  of  diction  are  united  to 
clear  and  forceful  thought.  We 
will  make  room  for  a  sentences 
"  The  untried  nature  is  poori  like 
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TQOor-lazid  that  has  never  felt  the 
ploneh^hare." — An  Ejctmci  of  John 
.Vt/x:  f/i  Joytriifil.  etc,  London  : 
Wi.-kijt'ii  C^iifv/ence  Office.  An 
elt^junt  reprint  of  an  old  favour- 
ite. Two  hnndred  and  fifty  read- 
able pages,  in  paper  cover,  for  six- 
pence; or  in  handsome  cloth  hind- 
inu'.  with  gilt  edges,  for  one  shil- 
licg.  Cheapness  cannot  he  well 
parhed  farther  than  this.  The 
umo  remark  applies  to  another 
reprint  isautd  f rt.m  the  "  Confer- 
ia'>.'  0 iS'.' e  : ' '^  S  l u  re  rti  Dc  vo t  io n , 
ftti'r..'.Vf?.i/  i,}  ihfi  Life  of  Mn*.  C.  B. 
.V'i,/iii.  cf  4>v?rt)JO<'/:3.  B}j  her 
}'n-'tht'i\  tht  Ixcv.  Benjamin  Field. 
This  edifying  memoir  derives  a 
fftrsh  interest  from  the  circum- 
ttance  that  Mr.  Field  has  himself 
been  lately  called  to  his  heavenly 
reel.  HU  sun  went  down  while 
it  was  yet  day,  but  his  work  as  a 
faithful  mini  fat  er  of  Christ  will 
tii<l»:re. — Onr  Jfumh  Neighbours; 
I**.  C Olivers:! Hr.-i}g  of  a  Father  uith 
hi'  ChlUh'iu  on  Ifomentic  and  oVur 
Anim^U.  Jiy  Thomas  Jachstni^ 
-V  -1.  London :  S.  W.  Partridge 
fiA'l  Co.  A  more  attractive  pre- 
o«iration  volume  for  young  folks 
it  is  not  possible  to  imagine.  The 
cnta  are  beautifully  drawn,  and 
jkUfuUy  printed.— Tfce  Mothers 
Friend.  London :  Hodder  and 
'^loyighton,  makes  its  appearance 
IS  "  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and 
enlarged  series."  We  again 
bnrtily  wish  this  little  serial 
ncceas. — Ancient  Maxims  for 
M'deru  Times.    By  the  Rev.  Hugh 


from  the  "  Conference  Office. 
This  useful  publication  has  bee 
carefully  revised  and  ditcd  b 
the  Rev  M.  C.  Osbom,  who  ha 
spared  no  i>ains  ti)  make  it  botj 
complete  and  accurate.  Wha 
more  suggestive  book  than  this  t( 
a  Methodist  preacher  ?  Its  lists  o 
names  and  Circuits,  a  barreu  wast 
to  an  ordinary  observer,  are  al 
that  is  needed  in  "  the  brother 
hood"  to  call  up  thoughts  tha 
can  never  fade, — seines  endeare( 
by  a  thousand  hallowed  i*3socia 
tions,  and  labours  that  can  hav4 
no  acknowledgmeut  but  in  **  tha 
day.*'  Othcials  must  have  thii 
book  for  purposes  of  business :  tc 
us  it  is  also  a  deep  w<;ll  of  potrtry 
— 71i  e  Alpine  -U  ies  ion  a  nj  ;  or^  Th  i 
Life  of  J.  L.  Roifttni.  By  the  Rev 
Malik  ie II  Ldi' vre.  Tran^la t cd  fro n 
the  French  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J 
French,  B.A.  With  a  Portrait 
London  :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office 
— The  "  Alpine  Missionary,"  th< 
late  Rev.  Jean  L.  Rostan,  sprung 
from  the  lineof  the  ancient  Vaudoia 
and  a  convert  and  pupil  of  the  well 
known  Felix  NcfT,  was  one  of  th< 
most  laborious  and  successful  o: 
our  preachers  in  connection  witl 
the  French  Methodist  Conference 
"  The  glimpses  afforded  of  ou: 
French  work,"  to  quote  a  sentence 
from  the  Introduction,  **  will  shov 
English  Methodists  that  th 
Methodism  they  are  props  gatio] 
abroad  is  not  less  sound  in  Scrip 
tural  doctrine,  rich  in  spiritua 
experience,  and  bold  in  evangelica 


Sl^veett    Brown,     Limdcn :    Ellioi  enterprise,  than  the  orignal  stock 

^i'*»k.    The  title-page  is  an  effort  whether  the  comparison  be  mad< 

at    qnaintneas, — ^the      "  maxims  "  with  former  or  more  recent  times.' 

being  good  old  Bible  truths.    The  The  portrait  of  this  zealous  evan 

oofntcBta  are  wise  and  pithy.    Such  gelist,  which    is   not  overdraw! 

idvioes    are    for    all    "  timet.**—  will  invite  attention,  we  trust,  t 

"  HiSJCs  ArramgemenV^—yre  gfva  the  thegreat  workcarried  on  by  our seli 

title  used  in  common  ^rUmos  by  denying  lArethren  across  the  Chai 

Mcftkodiito— has  jiutbeenre-ivned  nd,— that  of  "  leavening  a  mighl 
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empire  witli  tlie  LlessingB  of  tlie 
Gospel  of  God's  free  grace."  Mr. 
French,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be 
said,  has  well  discharged  the  office, 
seldom  rightly  understood,  of  a 
tr&asisLior.— Walking  in  the  Light : 
a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Bair- 
stow.  By  the  Rev,  Tliornley  Smith, 
London :  William  Tegg,    Another 


of  those  presentations  of  practical 
godliness  in  which  it  is  the  strength 
and  glory  of  a  Christian  Church 
to  abound.  Mr.  Smith  skilfully 
interweaves  appropriate  reflections 
and  obserrations  with  the  narrative 
of  the  devoted  life  which  he  lays 
before  us. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


EGYPT :  THE  SULTAN  AND  THE 
KHEDIVE. 

Truly   the   old   land    of    the 
Pharaohs  has  lately  had   a  fair 
share  of  European  attention.    The 
inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal 
brought  imperial  and  royal  visitors 
from  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
and  attracted  to  the  country  of  the 
Nile  the  most  graphic  pens  of  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  journalism. 
A  still  graver  interest  in  the  fature 
of  Egypt  has  been  recently  ex- 
cited, however,  amongst  politicians 
and  statesmen  by  the  serious  differ- 
ences which  have  arisen  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive,  with 
regard  to  the  relations  in  which 
the  latter  stands  to  the  former. 
The  Egyptian  Viceroy  has  been 
latterly  playing   the  part  of   an 
independent    sovereign, — levying 
taxes  in  his  own  name,  contract- 
ing national  loans,   and  holding 
direct  correspondence  with  foreign 
governments.     This  conduct  has 
been    resented  by  the    Ottoman 
Porte,  and  an  ultimatum,  requiring 
submission  to  the  Saltan,  was  sent, 
some  weeks  back,  to  Ismail  Pasha. 
Had  the  Khedive,  who  has  yielded 
with  evident  reluctance,  been  re- 
fractory, a  war  between  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  calling  perhaps  for  the 
•med  intervention  of  the  Western 


Powers,  would  certainly  have  fol* 
lowed.      The  submission   of  the 
Viceroy  has  prevented  a  return  of 
the  scenes  of  Mehemet  Ali*s  times; 
so  that  the  great  festival  of  the 
nations  just  held  over  the  latest 
victory  which  engineering  skill  has 
achieved  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  civilization,  is  not  to  be 
immediately  and   inappropriately 
followed  by  the  din  of  arms.    But 
while   rejoicing    in   the    prospect 
of  continued  peace,  the  Christian 
spectator  of  public  events  cannot 
bat  mourn  that  Egypt,  with  all  its 
venerable  associations,  and  with  a 
name  which  had  a  proud  place  in 
history  when  European  States  were 
unknown  to  fame,  should  be  in- 
volved in  dense  spiritual  darkness, 
its  old  idolatry  being  superseded 
by  the  licentious  imposture  of  Mo- 
hammed. England  appears  content 
that  Egypt  should  be  the  highway 
to  India ;  and  France,  which  soon 
lost  all  she  had  gained  under  the 
first  Napoleon  by  the  conquest  of 
Alexandria  and  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  is  satisfied  to  exert  an 
influence  over  the  Pasha  and  his 
subjects,  not  by  soldiers,  but  by 
savans, — clever    adventurers    who 
have  got  much  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  country  into  their 
hands.    Bat  what  has  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  West,  and  especially 
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the  mure  Scriptural    Chrifitianity 
of  the  British  ChurcbeB,  done  for 

TUE  pope's   COrTfCIL   AT   ROME. 

The  (£:umC'iiioal  C>:>uncil  was 
'.pened  on  the  appointed  Sih  of 
Dctvnher,  umid  the  ringing  of 
bells  from  every  church  and  ba- 
biiioa  in  Rjnie,  and  the  roar  of 
artillery  from  the  castle  of  San 
.VD^^elo  and  Mount  Aventine. 
Al^jQt  eight  hundred  ecclesiastics, 
niade  up  of  prince-archbishops, 
cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops, 
ibbuis,  and  generals  of  religious 
ordtrra,  were  present,  and  in  their 
gorgeous  robes  marched  in  solemn 
procession  before  the  Pope.  To 
the  millions  who  believe  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is,  what  she  pro- 
feaaes  to  be,  **  holy,"  "  apostolic/' 
and  "catholic,*'  a  gathering  so 
aQ^Et,  meeting  in  a  city  whose 
memories  extend  over  many  cen- 
turies,—  memories  classic  and 
sacred,  imperial  and  ecclesiastical, 
artistic  and  historic, — must  be  im- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree. 
What  effect  will  be  produced  upon 
the  crowd  of  English  visitors  who 
hare  gone  to  view  the  imposing 
sight  remains  to  be  seen.  Very  pro- 
bably amongst  the  number  will  be 
found  some  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth,**  men  of  srothetio  tastes 
uid  mediaeval  tendencies,  who  will 
be  easily  and  sensibly  impressed. 
Seeing  an  assembly  more  imposing 
than  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod; 
robes,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  vestments  of  Messrs.  Hackono- 
chie  and  Pnrobajs  appear  tawdry; 
tnd  high  cdebrationB,  which,  by 
contrut,  render  the  performances 
of  LondoB  and  Brighton  Ritnalists 
•orry  mimicfy. — ^these  men  may 
piss  the  border-lAndf  where  they 
lave  for  10016  time  lingered, 
KMMr  than  cytherwiae.    lb  it  very 


certain,  however,  that  to  not  a  fo^ 
spectators,  and  to  many  who,  bj 
the  help  of  the  press,  will  look  o] 
from  afar,  the  Council  and  iti 
work  will  bo  roi^arled  as  an  attacl 
upon  the  politics,  the  scion co,  th( 
liberties,  and  the  civilization  o: 
the  nineteenth  century;  and,  s.i 
such,  will  awaken  resentment  and 
opposition. 

Several  governments  have,  in 
fact,  already  given  indications  oi 
a  jealous  watcbfuluess  of  the 
doings  of  the  Pope  and  his  ad< 
visers  in  reference  to  the  assembl^i 
now  sitting  at  the  Vatican.  Even 
Spain  has  intimated  that  she  wilJ 
recognise  nothing  done  in  it  whicL 
will  interfere  with  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  she  has 
recently  acquired.  The  attitude  of 
the  most  "  catholic  "  of  the  Gor- 
man states  is  that  of  indifference 
to  the  Council,  only  so  long  ue 
their  political  interests  are  not 
threatened,  or  their  internal  social 
condition  is  unaffected  by  it.  Even 
the  "eldest  son  of  the  Church," 
who  has  so  long  propped  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy, 
sends  no  representative  to  its 
great  show.  On  the  contrary,  a 
yellow  book  just  presented  to  the 
French  Coi'pit  Lcgislaiif  contains 
a  significant  passage,  which  has 
doubtless  had  its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  manage  mat- 
ters just  now  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  A  caution  to  the  old  man 
who  has  gratified  his  vanity,  at 
so  much  risk  to  the  commonwealth 
of  nations,  could  hardly  be  more 
delicately  put : — 

"Thanks  to  the  tranquillity 
which  preraila  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  bishops  coming  from  ever> 
part  of  the  world  will  be  able  tc 
assemble  in  Rome,  where  the  Pop< 
has  convoked  at  the  Vatican  az 
CBcamenical  OonnoiL    Most  of  ihi 
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qaestions  which  will  be  discussed 
on  that  occasion  do  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  po- 
litical powers,  a  fact  which  consti- 
tutes a  manifest  difference  between 
the  present  and  past  centuries. 
The  government  of  the  Emperor, 
relinquishing,  consequently,  the 
traditional  privilege  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  France,  has  resolved  not 
to  intervene  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  by  sending  an 
ambassador  accredited  to  that 
assembly.  This  determination 
has  appeared  to  it  to  be  more  in 
conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  the  nature  of  the  present  re- 
lations between  Church  and  State. 
Our  intention  is  not,  however,  to 
remain  indifferent  towards  acts 
capable  of  influencing  greatly  the 
Catholic  papulation  of  every 
country.  The  ambassador  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  court  of  Rome 
will  be  ordered,  if  necessaiy,  to 
communicate  to  the  Pope  our  im- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  debates  and  import 
of  the  resolutions  adopted.  More- 
over, the  Government  would  even- 
tually find  in  legislation  the 
necessary  powers  to  protect  the 
basis  of  our  public  law.  But  we 
have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  prelates  assembled 
at  Rome  to  think  they  will  fail  to 
act  consistently  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  our  time  and  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  modern 
nations." 

The  turn  of  this  last  warning 
phrase  is  exquisite.  The  "  aspira- 
tions of  modern  nations,"  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  are 
truly  out  of  harmony  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  Rome.  Whether  she  has 
yet  another  cup  of  sorcery  which 
she  can  induce  men  in  large  num- 
bers to  drink,  is  more  than 
donbtfuL     Her  mpture  with  the 


nations,  as  a  political  institution, 
is  complete. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
possibility  that  so  ancient  a  power, 
one  that  holds  such  multitudes  in 
spiritual  thraldom,  may  even  yet 
show  its  vitality  in  some  unex- 
pected and  troublesome  form.  Yet 
it  is  equally  possible  that  this 
effort  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Jesuits 
to  bolster  up  the  declining  inter- 
ests of  the  Papacy  may  result  in 
dividing  it  into  fierce  factions  that 
will  put  an  end  to  its  boasted  unity. 
Surely  some  one  within  the  Coun- 
cil must  see,  what  is  very  apparent 
to  many  without  it,  that  to  decree 
the  Pope's  individual  infallibility, 
should  such  an  act  of  infatuation 
be  really  proposed,  will  be  for  it- 
self a  suicidal  proceeding.  If  the 
Pontiff  himself  be  God's  infallible 
oracle,  the  first  Council  of  the 
Vatican  will  be  the  last  of  (Ecu- 
menical Councils ;  their  occupa- 
tion will  be  gone;  thenceforward 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  summon 
the  hierarchy  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  decide  controversies,  to 
condemn  errors,  and  to  ascertain 
truth.  This  will  be  done  more 
cheaply  by  the  one  man  who  wears 
the  tiara ;  and  who,  in  his  vaunted 
infallibility,  shall,  more  proudly 
than  ever,  "  as  God  sit  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  showing  himself  that 
he  is  God." 

UNITED    STATES:    MESSAGE    TO 
CONGBBSS,  AND  POPISH  SCHOOLS. 

President  Grant's  first  Message 
to  Congress  has  gratified  curiosity 
as  the  utterance  of  an  oracle  so 
long  and  persistently  dumb.  On 
this  side  the  Atlantic  it  has  re- 
vived an  interest  in  the  tiresome 
Alabama  question.  Its  deliverance 
on  this  subject  is  far  from  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  England, 
except  in  so  much  as  it  expresaeB 
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tki^"v '.liiiTJes  ^ill  in  t"h.e  oncl 
bo  .iniicil'ly  drilled.     The  Presi- 
dent, stnn^jdy  enong^i,  makos    a, 
I'MiTialiisMeeSi'^e  as  a  at  at  03- 
tm  ^shii.'h  he  xvould  scarcely  per- 
pi-into  in  ih'.-  fii-'ll  as  a   gcnerLil . 
Like  jnewin^of  an  army  iiring  in 
thf  ilirk,  by  a  fatal  mistake,  iipon 
tliH  r.her  wing ;  so  tlie  pasaa<5e3  in 
the  Presidential  Message  on  tbo 
nil;tt:t  of  Cuba,  (in  whicb.  the  ri  gb  t 
':"f  a  naiion  to  be  its  ovm  judge,  aa 
iiuhe  time  in  wbicb    tbe     belli- 
eiTrncy  of  inanrgenta  sbonld  bo 
rwjgnised.  is  fully  asserted,)  effoc- 
tivt'.y  silence  those  passages  in  tbe 
same  document  wbicb  refer  to  the 
rxistin;?  differences   between    the 
United  States  und  Great  Britain. 

A  LOW  dan'j:fti'  to  the  free  inatitu- 
ti-sa  fif  America  has  recently  ap- 
piiired.  which,  ulihouijh  unnotici.'d 
in Prf: a i-i'^nt  Grant's  Message,  may 
^  :w.  if  left  unchecked,  to  formid- 
*'oi«»  dimtrnflions.  Popery,  which 
from  immi'^ration  and  other  causes 
ills  *)i  late  greatly  increased,  finds 
it ^If  sufficiently  strong  across  the 
Atlantic  to  exact  {iprants  of  money, 
bere  and  there,  from  individual 
states  and  municipalities  towards 
the  Bopport  of  its  own  peculiar 
institutions.  This  great  foe  of 
'  ivil  and  religious  liberty  is  now 
making  an  attack  upon  the  com- 
Don  schools  of  the  country,  in 
which  from  their  first  establish- 
men:  the  Bible  has  been  read.  In 
tLe  city  of  Cincinnati  the  Boman- 
Lita  hare  actually  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  Word  of  God  excluded 
from  the  schools;  and  in  New 
Tc^rk.  where  the  public  authorities 
ire  notoriously  corrupt,  and  where 
the  Iriah  '*  rote  "  is  strong,  they 
bare  established,  aide  by  aide  with 
tbe  public  achoola,  denominational 
■chooli  of  their  own,  and  ha^e 
in  hct  obuuned   »  gnat  of  orer 


2«y>,0<  M)  dollars  from  the  city  trea- 
anry  towards  their  support.   It  was 
to   this,  we  suppose,  that  the  Hu- 
man Cutholic  Bishop  UUathornv's 
tbreat,  in  a  recent  speirch   at  Bir- 
mini^ham,   referred.     His  "Li»rd- 
Bbip,"who  has  since  gi.ne  to  R^inie 
to  decree  the  Pope's  infallibility, 
said  that  if  the  League's  scheme  of 
national  education  became  law,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  £n;;l:ind  would 
establish  schoolsof  th';irown,as  their 
brethren  did  in  Xe  w  York.  And  who 
that  has  watched  the  way  in  which 
the  Romanists  of  late  years  have 
succeeded  in  enforcing  their  exac- 
tions upon    the    British   Govern- 
ment and   Parliament    shall    nay 
that,  in  such  an  event,  they  would 
not  succeed  ?    Bishop  UJlathorne*s 
threat  means  this  : — let  *'  secular  '* 
schools  or  **  Bible  scht^ols  "  be  en- 
tabliahed  by  the  Government,  to  be 
supported  by  public   money,  and 
we  will  do  what  our  brethren  in 
New  York  have  done ;  that  is,  we 
will  establish  schools  of  our  own, 
appoint    the    teachers,    prescribe 
the  books;  and,  while  we  exclude 
Government      inspection,     exact 
Government  support. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  :     PBOSECU- 
TION   OF  CLERGYMEN. 

The  distractions  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  rendered 
more  conspicuous  during  the  past 
month  by  two  ecclesiastical  suits, 
one  in  the  province  of  York,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  former  case  Mr.  Yoysey,  a 
bencfioed  clergyman,  whose  infi- 
delity is  far  more  "  advanced  " 
than  that  of  Bishop  Colenso,  was 
condemned  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  for  heretical  teaching ; 
and,  in  the  latter  instance,  the 
notorions  Mr.  Mackonochie  was 
reproved  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  a 
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discreditable  eyasion  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  in  the  former 
suit  of  Martin  versus  Mackonochie. 
Of  these  two  troublers  of  the 
Church  of  England  we  shall  doubt- 
less hear  again.  As  for  the  op- 
posing systems  which  they  repre- 
8ent»  they  are  as  old  as  the  Sad- 
duceeism  and  Pharisaism  of  the 
Jews,  and  have  all  the  vitality 
which  belongs  to  the  erring  ten- 
dencies of  man*s  deceitful  heart. 
Happy  for  any  church  which  has 
a  discipline  adequate  to  cope  with 
them,  and  exclude  them  from  its 
pale ! 

PEIMAEY  EDUCATION. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  subject  in  connection 
with  the  United  States,  where  it 
seems  likely  to  come  shortly  before 
a  court  of  law.  On  this  side  the 
water,  notwithstanding  much  con- 
sideration, we  seem  to  be  only  on 
the  threshold  of  its  settlement. 
Large  and  influential  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Leeds,  and 
elsewhere,  and  have  served  to  give 
shape  and  consistency  to  parties; 
but  the  nation,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  mass  of  religions 
people  in  this  country,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  as  yet  awake  to  the  grave 
import  of  certain  of  the  several 
proposals  now  put  before  them. 
The  more  the  rival  plans  are  venti- 
lated, the  more  evident  is  it  that  a 
contest  of  no  ordinary  kind  must 
ensue  between  their  respective 
advocates.  Our  own  special  Com- 
mittee, in  pursuance  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  last  Conference, 
has  already  met  for  preliminary 
consultation;  but  it  passed  no 
resolutions,    nor,   indeed,    could 


well  have  done  so,  in  the  absence 
of  an  authoritative  statement  as 
to  the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  Government.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  assembled  again  when 
a  Bill  is  actually  laid  before 
Parliament.  There  is  scarcely  a 
country  in  Christendom  in  which 
this  weighty  question  is  not  now 
engaging  serious  attention,  the 
school  being  in  some  instances  the 
arena  of  a  struggle  wbich  is  really 
a  political  one.  This  last  fact  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  how- 
ever much  it  is  to  be  deplored. 
In  England  the  difficulty  arises 
chiefly  from  our  connection  with 
Ireland.  A  dread  of  the  inroads 
of  Popery,  and  of  the  influence  of 
an  intolerant  High-Church  party, 
has  caused  many  sincerely  reli- 
gious people  to  look,  if  not  with 
favour,  yet  with  no  positive  disfa- 
vour, upon  schemes  that  are  at  their 
root  "secular,"  non-religions,  in 
their  tendency.  If  men  are  to  con- 
tinue to  reap  as  they  sow,  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  before  us  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated;  and  it 
behoves  every  religions  man,  and 
indeed  every  citizen,  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Father  of  lights,  in  order 
to  determine  in  what  way  the 
religious  element — for  this  we 
must  have,  whatever  scheme  of 
national  education  may  be  finally 
adopted — can  best  be  preserved 
in  schools  already  existing;  and 
how  it  can  be  to  the  widest  ex- 
tent secured  for  schools  which  the 
action  of  the  Legislature,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  classes  not  reached  by 
the  present  denominational  system, 
may  hereafter  bring  into  opera- 
tion. 

December  I3th,  1869. 
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i.  AlI>ElSHiiT  :  THE  SoLDn-RS'  llOM  V,. 
-/■■..-!/.:?  A-.  Itld'U-d   llonf»f. No- 

TtiJer iI5iu,  h6y.— Thcicork  at  Aldtr- 
iji'.  i)  ioxcLdipj!    above    cipcclat'ion  ; 
£j] «« wut  to  make  out  Home   a  centre 
ii  {pir.-tul  iBilaence  aud power  far  beyond 
'.».!  raap.   ^VItlIUl  a  few  days  nearly  one 
ii.i  Jed  Kidien  have  Wome  incinber&  of 
iko  Home.    At  the  iiublic  meeting   last 
Mjiiiiiy,  tfarcf:  Landrcd   and   fifty    were 
prK>;-.i,  scd  the  addresses   of   the    Rct. 
'■!.jr!i!  Pmt  and  others   were  listened 
kA  mp^ndcd  to  with  aa  entUusiaBm   uot 
'.f;:!:  x'iiQeucd.    Our   work     is     simple. 
^Vc  iriat  to  lead  the  soldiers  to  Christ ;  to 
?.ti  each  hi*  «)wu  work  to   do;    to  inrtn- 
t->»  och  regimtnt  for   good  throngh  its 
(rvamcu;  U>  get  mca  iu   each  rcgiajciit 
*bv,  whtrotr  they  may  be,  will  exert  a 
g  i'v  isiliieuce  r^nd  religious  i>owcr.     A 
ftweiav  said  to  me  laH    night,    "  Our 
K;rM  jjdjeace  iu  fonri^a  liiuds  has  been 
trirst;  kt  us  work  that  our  soldiers  may 
b:  E.*iioDirie3  fur  Chrisit  wherever  they 
-■'■      T&e  army  belongs  tu   the   nation. 
All  Circaits,  almost   all   Sunday-schooU, 
trt  riiTtsentcd.     A  little  assistance  from 
'.ich  w-^uld  greatly  help  this  jijood  work. 
•^iiririUoutriliUtioDS  to  thcSoIJicrs'  Home 
nciild  Ik  iii'jft  thajkriiHv  rn-iivcd.     The 

w 

ij:i^a«.-^ct  Mi:;hodi<»m  is  ejiertiiig  iu  the 
VTuj  far  iricteds  aDV thing  that  strangers 
^/u:d  imaifiDe. 

\V«  are  cheered  in  our  labour.  Our 
nnjri'^ati'jns  at  this  dullest  ecasou  are 
ii'^llent,  and  the  presence  and  power  of 
God  are  i a  <jiir  midst.  J^st  week  I  applied, 
ti:rjQgh  the  AdjutaDt-general,  for  the  use 
of  a  room  for  a  Soodar- school  and  volun- 

m 

'vy  CTtuiDg  service  in  the  North  Camp, 
la  kit  than  a  week  I  received  the  docn- 
Bc&t,  giring  the  sanction  of  the  Lieut.* 
General  the  Uon.  Sir  J.  Yorke  Scarlet, 
G.C.B. ;  IU  that  a  room  that  holds  two 
Lnodred  is  placed  at  our  lerrice.  From 
■il  the  amy  aothorilies  we  have  considera- 
tioi  and  kiodjieas,  and  what  we  require  is 
pnnptly  and  graecfoUy  eonoeded. 

But  AUcr«hot  has  Hone-Minion  work 
■Kdatcd  with  it.    Hie  MitiUry  College 
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at  S.intihi!r*t,  the  ^Vdliiiicton  Colle^'c,  aud 
the  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  A>yluin, 
C^the    only  Govenioieiit    rstablisJiineiit   in 
Hu  gland  of  this  chvacter,)  arc  all  wit  Lin 
the  limits  of  this  Circuit.     At  Sandhuist, 
where  Methodism  was  bnt  little  knonn  a 
few  years  since,  a  new  and  beautiful  cha|K:I, 
free   of  debt,  has  bccu  built,  and  a   .^o* 
ciety  of  fifty  members  has  been  gathered. 
At   Albert  Town,    near    Broadmoor,   J. 
AValter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  most  generously 
given  us  a  site  for  a  chapel,  one  hundred 
and  thirty -sis  feet  by  sixty- sii  fect,  at  the 
jnuctiou  of  five  roads.     At  York  Town, 
where  the  Sandhurst  Cullegc  ii  situated, 
a  gentleman  has  ^iven  a  site  two  bundrtd 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- six  feet ; 
and  within  three  or  four  miles'  distance 
are  large  villages,  iiiipLriug  us  to   vi^^it 
thc:n.      A    new    Ilomc-Misfiou   Circuit 
might  be  formed  at  once,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced would  soon  be  self- sustaining.  The 
cluiid  of  the  Divine  presence   is  directing 
us.    Hearts  are  opened  to  help.     A  godly 
bind  of  locnl  preachers   and    leaders  is 
bcin^'  raised  up.    Had  we  no  army  work, 
a  iidd  of  spiritual  labour  in   sad  spiritual 
destitution  would    amply   rcjjay    culture. 
But  fur  your  army  chaplains  to  work  that 
diatrict  is  iuii>(j$siule.      A  llonie-Mi:fbiou- 
arv  is  needed.     Shall  a  valuable  site  Uu 
lost,  or  the  land  given  by  Mr.  Walter  he 
unoccupied,  or  the  calls   around  be  un- 
heeJcdV     \Vc  arc  doing  all  we  can ;  but 
in  the  camp  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  Aldcrshut  and  its  neighbourhood  with 
seven  tlioosaud  more,   our    energies  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost. 

2.  SiUK^fCLiFvE. — FroM  the  Uev,  J, 
S,  ff7///r'.— NoTcmber  16th.  I860.— The 
ramp  at  ShomclifTe,  formerly  a  station  for 
regiments,  has  now  for  some  time  past 
been    appropriated   to   dep6t    battalions. 
The  head- quarters  of  most  of  the  depdts 
here  are  in  different  parts  uf  India;  none, 
save  the  olBcers,  non-commissioned  officers^ 
and  others  who  are  on  the  staff,  remain 
here  for    dcfiaite    periods.     Larger    or 
tmaUer  draflt    are,  at    ahort  intervale* 
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leaving,  ia  order  to  join  their  respective 
regiments ;  and  their  places  are  filled  up 
by  men  whose  health  has  been  impaired 
by  foreign  service ;  and  by  recraits,  who 
are  brought  up  to  be  qualified  for  duty. 
Daring  the  last  two  months,  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  have  left,  chiefly  for 
India ;  and  others  have  orders  to  be  in 
readiness  to  go  shortly. 

Eyihct  which  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  camp,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
school  of  musketry.  Here  also  troops  are 
continnally  coming  and  going.  No  de- 
tachment of  men  remains  more  than  two 
or  three  months  at  a  time.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  one  draft  has  left  and  another 
has  been  received ;  and  shortly  all,  save 
those  who  are  on  the  staff,  will  be  sent  to 
their  regiments. 

I  conduct  two  parade- services  every 
Sunday  :  an  early  service  at  the  eamp,  a 
second  in  our  Hythe  chapel,  at  half- past 
two  o'clock.  The  attendance  at  the 
parade-services  has  always  been  good. 
The  room  assigned  to  us  in  the  .camp  is 
large  and  commodious.  It  has  generally 
been  full,  and  sometimes  crowded.  At 
Hythe  there  have  been  on  an  aversge 
forty  non-conunissioned  officers  and  men, 
with  an  officer  in  charge  of  them.  I  also 
hold  a  voluntary  service  on  Sunday  even- 
ings in  the  Sandgate  chapel,  and  several 
soldiers  and  their  wives  attend  it.  I  have 
established  three  Bible-classes,  tt^o  of 
which  are  attended  by  soldiers,  soldiers* 
wives,  and  civilians.  All  three  promise 
to  succeed.  The  numbers  attending  arc 
gradually  increasing.    They  are  pervaded 


by  a  tnily  devotional  spirit,  and  questions 
are  put  which  evince  a  desire  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  as 
shall  put  to  silence  rationaHstic  and  infidel 
objections.  I  have  had  as  many  as  forty 
persons  present  at  one  time  at  the  Hythe 
class,  and  have  reason  to  beliere  I  shall 
soon  get  a  larger  number.  In  this  class 
I  have  two  non-eommissioned  officers,  in- 
telligent, pious  men,  who  give  attention  to 
reading  and  study,  and  are  conseqoently 
likely  to  render  me  very  efficient  aid.  In 
the  Sandgate  Friday-evening  class,  I  have 
a  pensioned  sergeant,  a  devout  man,  now 
holding  a  civil  appointment  in  the  camp, 
on  whom  lean  rely  for  assistance.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  notices  for  the  camp, 
and  is  distributing  them  in  the  huts,  in 
order  to  make  the  class  generally  known. 
I  find  only  a  few  of  our  men  in  hospital, 
which  is  an  encouraging  fact.  While  the 
continual  removals  of  those  who  oome 
under  my  pastoral  care  discourage  me,  the 
thought  that  I  have  only  a  short  time  to 
minister  to  them,  stimulates  me  to  put 
forth  all  my  energies  in  sowing  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom.  Though  I  have  not 
many  of  the  military  who  are  church- 
members,  yet  I  indulge  the  hope  thit, 
with  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  means 
employed,  there  will  be  a  gracious  revival 
of  religion  among  the  troops  here.  I  have 
visited  the  garrison  at  Dover  several  times, 
and  both  Dr.  Knowles  and  his  colleague 
promise  hearty  co-operation  for  the  bpirit- 
ual  benefit  of  the  men,  among  whom 
some  conversions  have  occurred. 
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1.  The  s'eady  increase  of  the  number 
of  JuYiMLE  HoME-MissioNAKY  ASSO- 
CIATIONS is  cncouraging.  Many  new  Asso- 
ciations will  commence  vigorous  operations 
at  the  commencement  of  1870. 

In  1861-62  there  were  27  Associations. 

1862-63  „  30 

1863-64         „  44 

1864-65         „  59 

1866-66  81 


In  1866-67  there  were  109  Associations. 
18G7-68         „        154 
1868-69         ..        205 
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2.  CannikgTown,  Nortu  Wool- 
wich.— November  Ist,  1869. — A  town  of 
Jivfi  thousand  souls  without  either  ehureh 
or  chapel ! — The  following  are  a  few  facts 
respecting  this  youngest  Home-Mission 
Circuit.  Mr.  M'Aulay's  detrription, 
though  written  seven  years  ago,  ia  tiUl 
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trQ«.  "Mj  Circait  compriMS  the  very 
p(K>rut  cf  the  cew  populatioDi  that  h'lre 
beta  ftOdiieaW  gathered  in  the  east  of 
kLdoa.  Thtv  have  come  from  the  east, 
ik  vest,  the  corih,  aud  the  soath  of  £ng- 
iiod.  They  hare  Dot  keen  aioce  child- 
coed  ia  the  habit  of  attecdiDg  pablic 
Kai>tip.  They  do  not  live  hy  vice,  but  by 
s-jBtst  And  hard  toil.  The  cames  of  de- 
itcfilisiUo:!  are  many  and  [lowerful,  and 
ibe  Eocial  cUmeati  that  neutralise  these 
ire  Tcrj  weak.  The  need  of  a  powerful 
ifu.'tlic^  element  in  this  and  similar 
popokucDi,  u  a  lecarity  to  the  nation,  is 
ray  gitst." 

Bj  tke  mrrry  and  grace  of  God,  inani- 
fold  ud  bletsed  results  have  already  fol« 
!<ned  Ihe  prayerful  laboar  of  His  people, 
itid  i\t  Willi D»  consecration  of  property 
to  Uii  Kirice.  VTe  have  a  substantial 
cLa{«l  on  the  Barking-road,  free  from 
iebt,  with  a  steadily  inereadiDg  eongrega- 
li-jD.  prosperous  Sabbath  and  week-day 
xbou's,  and  a  loviog,  praying,  working 
ehijrh  uf  one  hundred  and  thirty  mem- 
inn.  In  Plalstow,  where  even  utiiler 
Wrtley'i  preaching,  "  most  of  the  hearers 
vi:rv  rery  qoiet  and  nnconcerned,"  onr 
Society  is  very  feeble.  The  population 
Euiben  ten  thousand,  yet  we  wunhip  in 
the  opper  room  of  a  private  honse.  Me- 
thodi»ffl  here  may  coutinne  to  exist ;  but 
util  lome  more  suitable  place  be  provided 
br  pablic  worship,  there  is  little  or  no  hope 
of  eitecaion. 

North  Woolwich  has  a  population  of 
»re  thousand  souls,  yet  contaios  neither 
chnrch  nor  chapel !  Surely  it  were  vain 
-0  March  throughout  Great  Britain  for  a 
(4nlM  case!  In  Silvertown  (distant 
ibimt  a  mile)  a  church  was  built  in  swift 
nspooAc  to  those  startling  letten  in  "  The 
Tiaet,"  which  dcscrihed  the  moomfol 
VRtehcdnesa  and  awfol  ongodliness  of 
"  LofidoMn  over  the  border."  In  North 
Toolvich  we  have  the  norleni  of  an 
iiflacntial  choFrh,  were  there  a  plaee  of 
nnUp  in  whieh  to  gather  the  people. 
Vs  halt  tkiity-three  in  chorch-fellowahip, 
•ad  aore  Chan  one  handled  childm  wen 
PKKMt  jcalcnlaj  in  the  Sabbeth-ichooL 
Vc  kite  eot  fewer  thaa  tkiztj  teMhen, 
led  BiBf  rtgebil J  tagged  in  tract  dii- 


tributiou;  yet  our  ouly  shelter  iu  which 
to  gither  together  the  younsr.  aiid  couduct 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  is  the  tap- 
room of  a  disused  gin-i>alace  !  In  this 
buildiog.  designed  for  (he  service  of  Sataa, 
I  preached  last  night  Christ's  Gospel.  On 
reaching  the  door,  hdlf-ao-honr  before  the 
time  of  openiDg,  I  found  a  group  of  chil- 
dren  waiting,  and  wondering  whether  they 
would  find  room  or  be  sent  away.  Up- 
wards of  one  hundred  were  pressed  into 
the  room,  and  more  than  thirty  remained 
to  celebrate  the  I/)rd'8  Supper.  The 
Master  was  in  our  midst. 

Riv.  Stephen  Cox. 

3.  Waltoson-Thames. — Fnnii  the 
RffP.  G.  R.  Graham. — November  4tb, 
1869. — We  are  making  some  progress. 
At  Ripley  we  have  opened  a  new  chapel, 
which  is  filled  every  Sunday ;  sometimes 
so  much  so  that  the  people  have  to  sit  on 
the  cushions  round  the  communion -tabic. 
Wc  have  also  commenced  a  Sundav- 
school,  which  promises  to  be  successful. 
As  yet  we  have  had  no  increase  in  tie 
Society  there ;  but  we  trust  that  God  will 
not  withhold  His  converting  grace,  but 
will  crown  His  former  gifts  with  a  gracious 
revival  of  religion.  At  Cobham,  our  con- 
gregations have  recently  been  doubled. 
At  the  week-night  service  we  have  a  good 
attendance.  The  Sunday-morning  ser- 
vices also  are  well  attended,  and  two  or 
three  yonng  jicople  have  been  added  to 
our  church.  One  pleasing  feature  ia  the 
large  number  of  young  men  who  are  pre- 
sent. At  Walton,  the  Sunday-evening 
prayer-meetings  are  well  kept  up;  and 
often  great  feeling  ia  manifested.  I  have 
commenced  a  Society-cUas  for  young  men, 
and  already  we  have  five  members,  three 
of  whom  are  new.  We  need  more  willing, 
lealoos  workers ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Lord 
will  thmst  forth  labonren  into  His  vine- 
yard. Onr  Snnday-school  is  flourishing ; 
bat  we  want  to  tee  apiritnal  fruit  of  these 
laboan.  We  are  to  hold  a  meeting  to- 
night to  take  this  matter  into  eontidere- 
tiom 

4.  NoKWicB.— i^row    iht  Rev,  J,   S. 
2?*//«i«i.— Nwrember  10th.  1869.— Beff-^ 
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street  is  an  important  and  dcnsely-popa* 
lated  part  of  the  city  of  Norwich.  Aboat 
four  years  ago  a  Home- Missionary  minis- 
ter was  appointed  to  this  station,  and 
Methodism  was  introduced  into  this 
locality.  There  was  then  not  one  mem- 
ber who  met  in  class ;  and  for  some  time 
after  only  a  few  persons  assembled  for 
worship.  The  room  hired  was  neither 
comely  nor  convenient.  Boys  pelted  its 
windows,  mice  raced  across  its  floor,  and 
through  its  dilapidated  roof  the  rain  fell. 
But  better  things  were  in  store  for  us. 
We  are  thankful  to  rejiort  that  the  earnest 
prayers  and  untiring  toil  of  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Leadbeater,  and  of  his  successor, 
the  Rev,  Greorge  Boggis,  hare  been  fol- 
lowed with  remarkable  success. 

On  July  10th,  1868,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  chapel,  the  want  of  which 
had  long  been  felt,  was  laid  by  Alexander 
M'Arthur,  Esq.,  of  London.  The  build- 
ing was  opened  on  October  30th,  18G8  ; 
the  opening  services  being  conducted  by 
the  President  of  the  Conference,  and  by 
other  ministers.  It  is  in  the  Norman 
style,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  entire  cost,  inclusive  of 
lite,  fittings,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
has  been  about  £800  ;  towards  which, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  friends,  the 
sum  of  £650  has  already  been  raised.  The 
Chapel  Committee  has  granted  £30,  and 
promised  the  loan  of  £50,  to  be  repaid 
without  interest.  We  have  permission 
also  to  borrow  £50,  if  required.  A  valu- 
able harmonium  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Howlett  to  the  trustees.  The  chapel  will 
seat  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
and  is  comfortably  filled  each  Sabbath-day. 
The  Society  at  present  numbers  fifty  mem- 
bers ;  and  we  have  been  rejoiced  of  late  to 
aee  several  persons  weeping  on  account  of 
their  sins,  and  earnestly  seeking  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

The  Sunday-school  here  is  a  promising 
one.  It  comprises  eighty-two  scholars, 
with  eleven  teachers.  We  require  a  good 
school-room,  the  only  ])lace  now  avail- 
able beiug  the  gallery  of  the  chnpel.  But 
the  hope  is  cherished  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  want  will  also  be 
iapp]Ued« 


[To  this  report  the  Secretary  adds :— 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  having  recoitly 
visited  Norwich,  and  conducted  service  in 
Ber-street  Mission  chapel,  I  view  the  pre- 
ceding as  a  very  modest  account  of  the 
valuable  results  of  Home-Mission  work 
in  that  city.  I  met  with  some  moat  in- 
teresting cases  of  personal  conversion,  and 
of  consequent  Christian  usefulness,  and 
found  that  the  influence  of  this  aggressive 
movement  had  quickened  and  blessed  our 
whole  people.  Of  this  there  were  gratiff- 
ing  proofs  in  the  larger  chapel  and  con- 
gregation, and  in  a  meeting  held,  io 
a  recently-acquired,  most  commodioua 
school-room,  at  St.  Peter's.        C.  P.] 

6.  Southampton.— JV<7»f  the  Journal 
of  the  Bev.  A.  Martyn, — November  1st, 
1869. — Our  Home-Mission  stations  are  in 
a  more  hopeful  state  than  ever  they  have 
been  before.  I  had  been  discouraged  in 
the  work  at  Woolston ;  but  during  the 
past  quarter  we  have  been  favoored  with 
blessing.  Our  church-members  have  been 
quickened,  and  their  piety  has  been  deep- 
ened. The  prayer-meetingi  are,  conse- 
quently, better  attended,  and  several  souls 
have  been  converted.  We  have  doubled 
the  number  of  persons  meeting  in  class  in 
the  past  year. 

The  work  at  Freemantle  is  equally  en* 
couraging.  During  the  past  three  months 
£120  of  the  chapel-debt  has  been  paid, 
and  we  are  now  doing  our  utmost  to  wipe 
off  the  remainder.  Our  congregations  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  several  are  seeking 
the  Lord.  Open-air  services  were  held  in 
the  summer,  with  good  results.  We  have 
an  increase  of  ten  members. 

6.  ABEnTSTWTTH. — From  the  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  D,  Thomat, — November  11th, 
1869. — We  are  favoured  with  prosperity 
in  our  work.  Our  services  are  better  at- 
tended than  ever  before,  and  our  Sunday- 
school  is  steadily  increasing.  Onr  new 
chapel  will  be  roofed  in  a  fortnight. 
We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  increase  onr 
subscriptions,  under  the  able  and  persever- 
ing guidance  and  stimulus  of  onr  secretirj, 
Mr.  Rowse.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
raised  £6 CO,  principally  ih  imall  aiuni* 
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TLi  i<lvA  c^HJrcn  hare  colIeclL-J  £00; 
a:(]  He  hire  stroni;  conGdeacc  that  \xc 
iiiii  be  abli  to  faiOI  the  cunditiouft  a^reeJ 
til  Tith  the  CniTifl  Committee. 

Bit,  belter  still,  wc  have  fjr  tome 
vttju  beca  faroiircd  with  the  lluly 
^^'':^'i  RTinD^:  iiiilueuces.  Believers 
li\t  Uecqiiick^iinj,  barkslidei^  recovered. 


auJ  twenty  yoiiog:  pLt-ple  have  juinetl  our 
church,  uj.iiiy  of  whom  are  »jiiiii?Jy  ro.;- 
verted  to  Oui.  ^Vc  have  ujw  .'.ixty  u.;c 
cbnreh-mciuher.<,  acd  thirty  un  tri-l. 

■  I'hc  llcv.  K.  Tiiorltv,  who  rtc.utlv 
visited  Aberystwyth,  teatilJts  to  the  iii- 
eourjpiii:  character  of  the  (;ood  work 
noted  n'j'jvc.  ■ 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[T1»ettfvt«  vfakh  appear  in  oar  paiCM  onder  the  head  of  "  Generul  Rcliidous  InteUfffcnee  "  are 
on'ully  ukcn  from  the  most  trustworthy  lources  at  our  command.  We  cannot  undertake,  how> 
trtr,  to  iDJver  for  the  propriet j,  in  all  cose*,  of  their  literary  btylc  ;  to  '^njarantee,  in  evL-ry  instance, 
'•b«  .kKoracjr  of  ilate*,  *^  of  the  namciof  p«r4ons  and  pL-ice^;  or  t)  cndiir»o  all  tin.*  viewii  vhicli, 
OD  r-«r*ini!Ar  subjectft  connected  with  avaugolical  enterprite,  agent*  of  the  variuu^  KcliiSiouii  Socivtiti 
cl  CcomitMe*  ma;  adToncc.] 


AtmiTY    OP  THE    UOMAXISTS    AUONG 

IHF  ?ooa  or  London  :— One  of  the 
»Mifs  of  the  Jjoiidon  Cltj  Mission  thu-» 
w.  |.  ft : — *'  xht  bnoefiil  evil  of  Komnaism 
315  btra  at  work  for  ^omc  voars  Id  this 

m 

a^'.'iiliwrhvJ,    Kentish-Town;  and    the 
•  l^jI  which  has  bt*cu  held  iu  Cjrafton- 
•ifrtt,  by  the  SLfrtere  of  Mercy,  under  the 
gJidaare  of  a  priest,  gained  over  to  their 
*j8tt-in  a   few    canl'.sa    Protestants   and 
tL-r families.     I  have  been  instrumental 
is  rvcovfrring  several  families  during  the 
I-ut  Tear  from  their  pernicious  influence. 
Thej  deceive  the  poor  people  by  telling 
tliem  that  a  portion  of  the  school  is  set 
■fart  for  Protestants,  which  is  as  false  aa 
tLe  rest  of  their  system.    The  children 
Ciider  their  care  are  at  oqc«  taoght  their 
pnyen  to  the  Virgin  and    the    saints, 
t<^hcr  with  their  Catechism.      Domi- 
ciiiiry  vifitatioa    is   the   only  means  to 
coQBteract  their  inflnence.     Several  per- 
Mai  were  on  the  verge  of  Popery  till  I 
■et  tkem,  aad  brought  the  truth  before 
tkm.    I  tobjoin  one  instance : — 

"  I  was  one  day  requested  to  visit  an 
bralid  im  ——-road.  I  did  so;  and 
Bet  with  u  intelligent  and  gcnteel- 
kokiag  yooDg  woman,  aged  twenty- 
tttt  ycwa.  Her  £eatnrea«  which  were 
nairkably  fine,  bora  signa  of  internal 
Miring,  whieh  waa  earned  by  a  tomow, 
vUch  had  bane  her  down  for  eighteen 
W9$  4mif  eskauting  bK  now 


limited  strength.  She  had  been  to  Mid- 
dlesex HuBpitnl  for  wjine  months,  whore 
she  oArn  hiv  iiiitensiblt  frurn  the  nrutn)'.'«<: 
of  her  pain 9.  She  \s:js  vt-ry  aniinus  about 
her rf lii:ion«  s-talc;  and,  on  (jueHlioninir  h^r 
oiitite  plan  nf  salvation,  f  found  ^hc  km  w 
hut  little,  but  was  wiUiii^  to  learn.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  her  convinced  of  the 
siufulntHS  of  her  profi::t:iiuu  a^  an  aetrcsd. 

''  Sh«;    said,  '  Thi:j  nfflictiou  has   been 
laid  on  me  for  good,  and  has   been  tliu 
means  of  taking  me  from  my  course  of 
life,  which   you  know  was  sinful ;  for  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  pain,  I  might 
have  continued  in  it   till  some    sudden 
stroke  had  cut  me  down,  and  I  shonld 
have  been  lost  for  ever.'     I  wished  then 
that  some  who  frequent  the  theatre  had 
beard  this  dying  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  the  depths  of  sin  behind  the  scenes. 
"I  continued  to  visit  her  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  I  went  into  the  country 
for  a  fortnight.    During  my  absence  the 
Romish   priest  waa  brought  to  baptize 
her.     The  reason  was  that  her  husband 
was  a  Boman-Catholic,  and  a  rigid  Ro- 
manist lived    on  the  first  floor  of  the 
same  house,  whose  tiro  young  daughters 
have  since  gone  to    a  convent  on  the 
Continent. 

••  Jiy  first  visit  to  her  after  returning  from 
the  country  brought  before  me  what  had 
taken  placewhile  I  waa  away.  Shesaid/I 
have  been  baptised  into  the  Catholic  faiili. 
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I  told  her  that  I  was  very  sorry  that  she  had 
turned  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Oospel 
to  the  idolatries  of  Rome ;  when  she  began 
to  nrge  the  hackneyed  phrases  about  the 
'  old  Church/  and  so  on ;  and  by  this  time 
a  respectable-looking  woman  entered 
through  the  folding-doors,  and  viewed  me 
rather  suspiciously,  as  she  did  not  see  the 
mark  of  Rome  round  my  neck.  She 
turned  out  of  the  room,  but  again  entered ; 
and  going  up  to  the  sick  woman,  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice  if  I  was  a  Catholic. 
I  gave  answer  in  the  afi&rmative,  by  stating 
that  '  I  was  a  true  Catholic,  as  I  held  the 
true  Catholic  faith,  creeds,  and  Bible/ 
She  said,  'I  was  a  Protestant  myself; 
but  I  found  out  my  mistake,  and  I  now 
belong  to  the  true  Church.'  I  replied, 
'  Madam,  if  you  will  but  give  me  one 
verse  in  this  Word,'  holding  up  the 
Bible,  'to  warrant  me  to  pray  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  to  bow  to  an  image,  I 
will  go  with  you.'  She  said,  '  I  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  I 
do  not  know  much  about  the  Bible.'  I 
said  in  reply,  'I  thought  you  did  not 
know  much  of  God's  blessed  Word,  or 
you  would  not  have  turned  to  the  old 
wives'  fables  of  the  Breviary,  nor  the 
abominable  idolatries  of  the  apostate 
Church  of  Rome.'  She  left  the  room,  and 
gave  the  householder  notice  that  she 
would  quit  her  apartments,  because  she 
allowed  me  to  visit  the  sick  woman.  She 
left  in  a  week  after. 

"  And  now  I  had  a  happy  time  in  re- 
futing the  errors  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  re- baptized  woman.  I  remained 
about  an  hour,  pointing  out  the  evil  of 
inch  practices  as  saint-invocation  and  the 
worship  of  images.  She  was  much  im- 
pressed throughout;  but  the  portion  of 
Scripture  that  seemed  to  fix  her  attention 
most  was  Dent,  xxvii.  16 :  '  Cursed  be 
the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten 
image,  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,  the 
work  of  the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  and 
putteth  it  in  a  secret  place.  And  all  the 
people  shall  answer  and  say.  Amen.'  '  Ii 
that  in  the  Bible  ? '  she  asked.  '  Indeed  it 
is,'  I  replied,  and  handed  it  to  her  opened 
at  the  words.  She  slowly  read  them,  and 
wu  ooovineed  of  their  meaning.    '  Now/ 


I  said,  '  I  dare  say  they  have  given  yon 
some  of  these  cursed  things  in  the  form 
of  crucifixes,  &c.'  '  Yes,'  she  said,  '  they 
have  indeed,  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them ;  you  will  find 
some  of  them  on  the  toilet.  And  there 
are  books  there  that  they  have  given  me, 
but  I  will  read  no  more  in  them.'  I  saw 
a  charm  which  they  had  given  her.  This 
was  a  piece  of  brass  about  as  large  as  a 
halfpenny,  with  the  likeness  of  a  priest  on 
one  side,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
other,  with  a  prayer  to  her.  This  they 
said  was  blessed,  and  would  be  a  great 
comfort  to  her.  The  next  thing  was  a  rose, 
which  they  said  was  blessed  by  seven 
priests  on  '  Rose  Sunday ; '  and  she  was 
told  to  place  this  over  the  tumour,  and  it 
would  cure  her  in  a  little  time.  One  of 
the  books  is  called  'The  Little  Crown, 
and  contains  some  of  the  most  idolatrous 
statements,  a  few  of  which  I  shall  subjoin : 
— p.  1B4:  '  Hail>  holy  Queen,  Mother  of 
mercy,  our  life,  our  sweetness,  and  oor 
hope ;  to  thee  do  we  cry,  poor  banished 
sons  of  Eve,  to  thee  do  we  send  forth  onr 
sighs Turn  then,  most  gracious  advo- 
cate, thy  merciful  eyes  to  us  1     0  clement, 

0  piou9,  0  sweet  Virgin  Mary  I ' — *  Rule  of 
Life,'  p.  124 :  '  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph, 

1  give  yon  my  heart  and  life  1 '  '  Jesos, 
Mary,  help  me  I '  These  quotations  will 
suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  that  trash  to 
which  blind  Protestants  subscribe  when 
they  give  up  the  truth  of  God. 

"  She  earnestly  requested  me  to  eall  again. 
And  now  came  a  moment  of  trial  to  my 
mind.  I  mentioned  this  woman's  perilom 
condition  at  our  meetings,  and  we  com- 
mended the  matter  to  God  in  cameti 
prayer.  On  the  following  Monday  I 
went  to  see  her  with  some  apprehension  of 
her  being  yet  decoyed  from  the  truth. 
But  my  fears  soon  vanished.  With  her 
face  lit  up  she  told  me  of  the  attempts 
that  the  priests  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  had 
made  in  the  interim  to  get  her  to  continnt 
with  them ;  she  was  told  what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  would  be  for  her  to  have  put  her 
hand  to  the  plough  and  then  turn  back ; 
but  to  all  she  auswered,  that  'she  had 
taken  a  step  in  the  dark,  and  God  would 
forgire  her ; '  and  she  requested  them  to 
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ri:«:- !v  Ji«:rirb  her  ptjcc  by  their  visits. 
Vi  a:ir  f  spciLe  t  ■  ii-T  o'  the  inen-y  of  God 
ia  kLrji'^r  litr  '  liiokii::;  to  Jcsu^/  and  of 
'ic  flirt  from  nbich  i*hr  haJ  T.ucn  i^c- 
I'Tc-ed,  the  ttars  rnJled  dovrn  her  ciitekii, 
:.ii  r.oint!ied  her  piUov.  She  t^^M  me 
tiiitlurr  mfud  nas  at  rest,  kanioc;  alone 
vj  Stm. 

"Od  the  U'lloirinj  Monday  I  cfilled 
>n:3.  Ormt  wa*  her  joy  on  scriDg  me. 
^  my  Ki^kin;;  her  as  to  her  ground  of 
?i':it;dfnc« ,  sV.e  laid,  *I  feel  my  sins  arc 
\i\  firiirfn,  thruu;;h  Jesu^  C'lirist ;  He 
■ii"  ilicil  His  Hood  for  me,  acd  I  tri-!>t 
vut  111  Him  ;  I  aui  not  afraid  to  die. 
I  J.,  fcl  Jtsris  vc-y  prt-ciou*  to  me.' 

'Her  hosbiod,  a  ilomauist,  and  of  the 
Ami  raihuii.  ^:is  supporting  her  iu  the 
bn],  £nl  the  tears  iVll  from  him  apace 
if  ^^f  ipaiLe  oi"  her  firoupccts  and  present 
p^a-re.  He  came  with  mc  to  the  door, 
:ii:J  thjLk'si  mc  for  inv  attontlou,  when  I 
t^A•k  oi.ra«ioa  t'j  pi>iut  out  the  contrast 
je'.TKtn  Roict'ft  best  hope  for  the  depart- 
'.L2  lud  tbat  which  the  Bible  sappiics, 
wiiicit  was  evidence d  in  his  wife's  joyful 
opirieaee. 

"The  next  day  I  found  her  calmly  rcat- 
ax  oa  the  blood  and  rij^bteouaness  of 
Jku«:  a'.i  :i^din  spoke  to  all  present, 
ici  pnytd.  The  next  morning  she  peace- 
'  Jf  puud  away,  I  trust  to  where  the 
^.t'idi  ceaie  ii  trwublc,  and  the  weary  are 
it  mt.  Surely  this  wav  a  brand  plucked 
Sroa  the  borLiDg  ;  and  I  io^k  on  her  cate 
u  I  diitrct  answer  to  prayer  and  effort. 

"  I  had  visited  her  for  about  four  months. 
S'36  afiil  her  husband  acted  together,  and 
Kaie  47  a  night.  Shd  was  married  at 
u'ltccn;  and  her  parenta  were  in  the  saoce 
Pfofosion  as  herself,  anil  brought  up 
hreral  daughter!  to  it.  She  had  been  on 
ths  itaze  since  she  wai  aix  years  of  ace. 
Her  hmbarid  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
viih  her  rtligioD." — Loni/on  Citif  Mitma 

BosfXUK  FROTESTANTiBir.— The  first 
•bjett  that  attrocU  the  eye  of  the  Pro- 
tcstaat  trmTcller  in  Bohemia  ia  the  re- 
Ugiow  iymbol  that  meets  him  every- 
«W»— Mot  the  croM  or  the  crodfiz,  hot 
the  r«p,  th«  CBbkm  of  the.  Bedeemer's 


blood.     .Vmon:;  the  feir  o'ltivard  cihjects  of 
theChriitian  nliidon,  it  wcisIJ  be  u'rficult 
tn  sileot  a:Kither  thit  brii.^4  o  it  S3  liilly 
the  luystfry  of  rcdtniption  iu  the  blf»<jd  of 
the  Limb  shin  from  the  fDUudation  of  the 
world,  in  the  scalinz  of  the  new  covtnaut, 
in  the  rleaoi^in.K  from  all  sin.    When  Rome 
took  away  the  Divine  fon^iveness,  she  with* 
held  at  the  same  time  that  cup  by  which  it 
was  S3  clearly  revealed.     The  contest  for  it 
was  therefore  not  merely  for  a  scriptural 
in^titatinn,  bnt  for  the  free  forgivencM  of 
sin  which  (heiustitntion  proclaimed.  That 
cop,  fur  which  a  nobli*  army  of  martyrs 
cheerfully  sheil  their  blood,  because  it  set 
forth  and  scaled  the  one  precious  blood 
that  was  shed  for  them,  is  the  Bohemian 
symbol  of  the  Protestant   faith.    If  you 
enter  a  church,  whether  in  the  heart  of  the 
picturesque  capital  or  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
remote  village,  you  see  the  cup  cut  in  stone 
on  the  centre  of  its  principal  wall;  and 
the  Bible  and  the  cup  carved  in  wood  fonn 
the  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  pul- 
pit.   If  you  visit  a  school,  yon  are  assured 
of  its  character  afar  off  by  the  symbol  of 
the  cup  ia  the  centre  of  the  wall  over  the 
door.     The  resting-place  of  the  dead  is 
covered  with  cups  of  stone  ;  the  cup  sur- 
mounts each  pillar  of  the  gateway,  and 
nearly  every  tombstone  has  it  for  its  device, 
either  carved  on  the  surface,  or  more  com- 
mobly,  in  its  full  round  form,  as  the  crown- 
ing ornament  of  the  tomb.    Even  spots 
not   sacred  occasionally  bear  the  beloved 
emblem.     The  old  gateway  of  the  peaceful 
farmstead  may  be  seen  with  a  massive 
cap  planted  on  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 
The  ancient  battle-field  discloses  among  its 
buried  treasures,  not  tic  mere  imitative 
form,  bat  the  Communion-cup  itself,  that 
had  been  consecrated  at  -  the  table  of  the 
Lord.     In  the  civil  wars  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  "  the  faith  onco  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  the  cup  was  the  Hussite  ensign  of 
battle;  but  the  cup  itself  also,  with  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  was  carried  into  the 
field,  end  before  the  hattle  the  minister 
rode  through  the  ranks,  and  administered 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  every  soldier, 
—"a  Uble  prepared  in  the  presence  of 
their  enemies."      In  on  old  battle-field, 
where  the  Bohemians  fonght  and  died  two 
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hundred  years  before  the  Covenanters,  were 
dug  up,  a  few  years  ago,  nine  feet  below 
the  surface,  the  silver  spurs  of  a  soldier  of 
rank,  and  beside  them  a  silver  cup,  with 
the  fragments  of  a  glass  flask  for  the  sacra- 
mental wine.  That  cup,  exhumed  after 
four  hundred  years'  burial,  is  now  UEed  at 
the  Communion -table  in  the  Protestant 
church  of  the  place.  During  the  past  year 
not  fewer  than  eighty  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  admitted  into  this  new  congre- 
gation, in  their  simple  meeting-place,  to 
drink  the  Communion>Aviue  from  that  same 
cup  out  of  which  it  had  been  drunk  of  old 
by  men  who  were  sealing  their  testimony 
against  Rome  with  their  blood. 

The  cup  in  Bohemia  is  for  ever  asso- 
ciated with  John  Huss,  whose  name  fills  a 
larger  place  in  the  heart  of  that  country 
than  the  name  of  John  Knox  in  Scotland, 
lu  conversing  with  the  Lutheran  Superin- 
tendent in  Prague,  thinking  it  one  of  the 
best  links  of  sympathy  between  us,  I  spoke 
of  our  esteem  and  admiration  for  Luther. 
But  his  lady  seemed  jealous  that  any  nninc, 
however  honoured,  should  be  mentioned 
before  Huss,  to  whom  no  reference  had 
been  made;  aud  she  remarked,  "  But  Huss 
was  a  greater  man  than  Luther ;  for  he  led 
the  way — Luther  only  followed."  In  a 
railway  carriage  I  sat  opposite  an  aged 
lady,  and  while  we  talked  together  in 
English,  which  she  did  not  understand,  I 
happened  to  mention  the  name  of  Huss.  In 
a  moment  the  old  eye  was  lighted  up  as  by 
an  electric  spark,  and,  drawing  herself  up 
to  standing  height,  she  exclaimed  with 
intense  emotion,  "  Huss  !  Huss  1 " 

There  is  a  national,  as  well  as  a  Protest- 
ant, character  in  Hnss,  which  is  of  un- 
speakable advantage  for  removing  preju- 
dice in  a  time  of 'reviving  faith,  for  he  was 
strongly  Bohemian  both  in  his  feelings  and 
in  his  actions.  This  feature  will  not  con- 
ciliate either  the  priesthood  or  their  more 
bigoted  followers,  but  it  tells  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  population.  His  holy 
heroism,  also,  has  an  irresistible  natural 
charm.  In  some  of  the  German  prints 
representing  the  Reformers,  with  Luther 
Mated  as  the  great  central  figure,  and 
CilTin  aud  the  rest  aronnd  him,  Hose 
tttiidt  among  them  detigned  as  the  "  Hero 


of  the  Reformation ; "  and  it  is  hard  to 
refrain  firom  loving  the  self-forgetfulness 
of  the  martyr  who  could  look  on  an  old 
man  bringing  another  faggot,  with  re- 
ligious zeal,  to  his  burning  pile,  and  say 
with  a  smile,  **  0  holy  simplicity  ! "  Still 
jnore  telling  for  them  is  the  fact  of  his 
never  having  renounced  the  Church  of 
Rome,  even  when  it  fastened  him  to  the 
stake.  His  protest  against  withholding 
the  cup  from  the  people  is  one  in  which 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  ready 
to  join.  A  young  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
trains  told  us  that  he  had  been  brought  np 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  not  renounced 
that  communion,  although  he  attended 
Protestant  churches ;  but  that  he  was  a 
Hussite,  and  that  there  was  much  Huss- 
itism  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  A 
clergyman  in  Prague  informed  me  that 
the  Czech  Roman-Catholic  newspapers  are 
openly  demanding  the  restoration  of  the 
cup  for  the  people,  the  abrogation  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  convents ;  and  he  added,  that  if  the 
present  liberty  continued,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  the  change  that  might  take 
place  in  two  years  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
population. 

It  might  be  feared  that,  like  the  cross 
and  the  crucifix,  the  visible  cup  would  take 
the  place  of  that  Saviour  whom  the  world 
seeth  not,  but  whom  the  Chnrch  both 
seeth  and  loveth,  while  yet  unseen.  Bat 
although  an  outward  religion  is  the  inevi- 
table substitute  for  the  inward  amongst  all 
unrenewed  men,  this  cup  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  a  place  with  things  ritual 
or  idob'zed.  "  Has  your  Communion-cup 
never  become  an  object  of  superstition  in 
Bohemia?"  I  inquired  of  the  senior  of 
a  district  in  which  that  symbol  often  met 
the  eye.  The  question  startled  him  for  a 
moment,  but  he  returned  the  emphatic 
reply,  "  Never,  so  far  as  I  can  remember ; 
but  we  died  for  the  cup,  and  we  are  willing 
to  die  for  it  again  1" — The  Messenger  and 
Miisionartf  Record  {Presbyterian), 

FSAKCK  :     EVINQKLTZINO    EFFORTS    IH 

Paris.— During  the  past  year,  in  seven! 
quarters  of  Paris,  meetings  specially  de- 
signed for  the  edificatioa  of  tlie  lower 
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cUjsci  hre  befQ  estibli»hed.      The  dis- 
tizrtire  r&inrteri»tio«  of  Ihcec  meetings 
wiifrlkTi:  1.  Xo  scnnon  iu  the  or- 
i.im  arqitition  of  that    term.         2. 
>br{  aiir:*tioDS  au'l    short    prayers, 
il-iiirb!  in  sucfe^iion    by   pasturs    and 
jnan.  3.  Xotins  or  advertisements  of 
i:<  zf^Jca  befortbaud  bv  all  cooTeuieiit 

m 

Bscuiuii  C'f  poblirity.  and    per&ons    ata- 
L'-]J  cGiiidf  to  invite  the   arti»«ina   and 
c::frst?tiiter  tbe  hoa«cs  iu  which  these 
rtl-dcu  serriccs  are  held.     The  meetings 
^n  bttn  alUndcd   by  larfire    number  a, 
v^}  hive  eipmsed  warm  sympathy  with 
(vu|;.lu'«I  truth.    This  ftucceaa  has  ex- 
(itol  gcurous  emulation     axnoufsst     the 
i2i!un  of  ruii.  connected  both  with  the 
Niticul  lud  the  Free  Chorehea ;    for,  in 
tt-  work  of  cvacgdization,  the   different 
MLDuniocs  are  in  complete   agreement, 
»:•]  ?ive  each  other  the  hand  of  brotherly 
I'htion.  Fortr^utttors  recently  as&cniblcd 
-li'.r  the  {jrtiiiJtncy  of   the  lie  v.    Giiil- 
»iiie  MoDod,  in  the    Taitbout    chapel, 
*!ichis  inthe  hand*  of  an   Independent 
'^nL-rf:atioii.    The  hall  was    completely 
'■'-vi.   A  iiQiuber  of  ministera,   together 
vih Mveral  iiitellizcnt  and  plons  laymen, 
Hit-:  enna;^ d  to  hold  rcjcular   services  in 
!)(  iiiftiui  fanbonrgs  of  Paris,    on   the 
■nrral  diTi  of  the  week.      There   is  no 
Rmuoention  for  thia  good  work  ;  it  costs 
i^jlotcly  nothing.      The   pastors    obey 
thf  vcrdi  of  their  Dirine  Master,  "  Freely 
nb?e  received, fredy  give  ;  "  and  we  may 
kope  that  this  new  method  of   annonnc- 
is;;  the  Gospel  may  produce,  under  the  bless- 
ii;  of  the  Lord,  impressions  both  saliitary 
i&d]8atiBg.~£ra«yff^iM/  ChrUtendom» 

MjtDAQ&scAm:    ftKiHromcKXBifT     or 

XiisioxABi £9.-1118  London  Missionary 

Sodety  are  sboat  to  send  five  new  misaion- 

iriniBto  this  promising  field, in  consequence 

■f  s  eowBiraication,  of  which  the  foUowing 

h  sa  eitraet : — ^It  seems  probable  that  the 

«kle  of  Tmerina,  with  the  Betsileo  eonntry 

to  the  south  of  it,  Voaixongo  tothe  west,  and     something  absolutely  appalling  in  the  sta 

pnbsUy  the  Antsianaka  country  to  the    tistieal   intelligence    lately    published  b; 

isrth,  will  be  left  eutifely  to  the  can  of  onr    order  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel's  govern 

hciety.  TUsisalafgetnetofeoantry.and    ment   In  the  eoone  of  the  year  186? 

ihecaitoriiwiUuvblTeBrftTeicepoiiiihfli.    then  wen  no  leai  than  two  thoussnd  si 

lNiilknfidiaeMM»iBO«raillveChrictiaB    hiuidi«4  and  twenty-sii  muden  committe 


community  is  indeed  a^tonishiug.   Vou^ 

have   Aeen  from  our  Reports  that  betw 

May,  1S67,  and   December,   ISO^,  thi 

thousand  were  added  to  the   numbers 

tending  our  services,  and  that   the  ii<ini 

of  separate  congregations  had,   duriu;; 

same  time,  risen  from  ninety 'two  to  < 

hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  current  yi 

bids  fair  to  show  even  a  more  remsrkal 

increase.  Already  twenty  or  thirty  iicwo] 

grrgations  have  bien  formed  since  Jsnuai 

1SG9  ;  and  some  of  the  prcriousiy  eii«li: 

congregations  have  been  doubled  with 

the  same  time.  About  one  hundred  ai 

twenty  ehsiiels  are,  at  the  present  tim 

being  either  built  or  enlarged.    The  pub] 

adhesion  tu  Christianity  on   the  part   i 

the  queen  and  prime  minister  hu  giv< 

nn  nupreccdented  impulse  to  the  spread 

Christ's  kingdom  in   Madagascar,    froi 

which  the  most  important  results  may  I 

anticipated.    Thus  the  demands  upon   i 

arc  increased  beyond  measure.   Our  itini 

ratiug  has  grown  from  paying  occasion! 

visits  uu   the  Sunday,  with   tiible>c]ds<:i 

during  the  week  in  a  few  ploces,  into 

regular  bystem  of  viaitatiun.  Each  mission 

ary  is  in  the  country  at  least  cue  day  i 

the  week,  and  most  of  us  very  frequent  1 

ou  the  Sunday.    To  keep  even  a  genera 

oversight  of  the  many   congregations  cuu 

nected  with  our  mission,  is  more  than  wi 

can  accomplish  satisfactorily  with  our  pre 

sent  strength.  Our  large  town  chnrche 

now  number   nine,  and  our  smaller  sub 

urban  churches  exceed  this  number.    l\ 

our  recent   redistribution  of  the  viUag 

congregations  we  made  nine  districts,   m 

that  in  three  cases  a  single  missionary  hai 

the  charge  of  two  distinct  districts.    Ii 

two  cases,  however,  the  whole  work  of  visit 

ation  is  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Parrett  anc 

Sewell ;  the  former  visiting  the  Andohalc 

district  and  the  latter  the  Ambohitantel] 

district. 

Italy  under  the  Papacy. — ^There  ii 
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within  tho  king's  dominions.  Of  these,  it 
is  true,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  came 
under  the  category  of  involuntary  homi- 
cides  ;  hut  the  remainder  were  the  work  of 
deliberate  assassination.  It  is  thus  reckoned 
that  there  were  in  Italy  eleven  murders  for 
cvrry  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
while  the  average  in  Spain  was  eight  for 
everv  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in 
Sweden  two,  and  in  Belgium  one  every 
four  years,  out  of  the  same  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  homicides  for  the  whole  of 
France,  in  the  same  year,  1867,  were  three 
hundred  and  seven  ;  and  the  number  of  all 
offences  committed  i.i  tV.:  empire  against 
life  and  property  did  not  exceed  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Thus 
murder  alone  attains  in  Italy  proportions 
not  much  less  formidable  than  those 
reached  in  France  by  crime  of  every  de- 
scription. In  England  and  Wales,  with  a 
population  nearly  equalling  that  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  ending  in  September,  1868, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
murders  reported  by  the  police,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-four  of  the  population.  The 
murderers  brought  to  punishment  in 
England  and  Wales  were  twenty  in  1865, 
twenty- six  in  1866,  and  twenty-seven 
in  1867;  while  the  whole  of  the  offences 
against  the  person  amounted  for  those  three 
years  respectively  to  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  aud  eighty-five,  and  one  thousand 
four  hundred  aud  one :  that  is,  they  fell 
considerably  short  of  half  the  number  of 
murders  in  Italy. 

It  would  be  Tain  to  try  to  escape  the 
conviction  which  forces  itself  upon  us,  by 
throwing  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
comparative  figures.  The  carabiyiieri,  or 
police  force  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  draw 
up  their  reports  with  praiseworthy  dili- 
gence ;  aud  thty  suj)ply  ample  evidence 
that,  melancholy  as  the  budget  of  crime 
was  in  1867,  it  might  be  taken  as  "a 
slight  improvement  on  that  of  previous 
years. "  The  Italian  gorerument  deserves 
praise  for  candour  in  thus  laying  hare  the 
worst  erils  in  the  body  politic.  Confession 
may  be  generallj  taken  as  •  symptom  of 


a  wish  for  amendment.  The  Pope  takes 
good  care  to  keep  all  unpleasant  know- 
ledge of  that  nature  to  himself.  The  Papal 
government  never  publishes  statistics  of  any 
description;  but  the  French,  who  have  a 
police  of  their  own  at  Rome,  tell  us  that, 
while  in  their  own  coontry  there  ia  one 
murderer  out  of  oue  hundred  and  ^eutj- 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  Papal 
States  there  is  one  out  of  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Pcplorable  as  the  condition  of  emanci- 
pated Italy  may  btill  be,  we  can  look  back 
to  no  time  in  which  matters  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  better.  A  certain  looseness  and 
violence  of  temper,  and  an  incapacity  for 
legal  or  moral  restraint,  were  characteristics 
of  that  southern  nation  even  in  its  palmiest 
days  of  mediteval  greatness.  By  the  side  of 
the  loftiest  deeds  of  their  glorious  re- 
publics, there  always  occur  in  their  annals 
such  startling  domestic  and  political  tra- 
gedies as  would  cast  even  the  atrocities  of 
Count  Rossi  at  Rome,  or  of  the  more  re- 
cent assassination  of  the  Countess  Cattaneo 
in  a  railway  carriage  near  Isoletta,  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  These  evil  initinets 
— which  have,  however,  common  sources 
with  passions  capable  of  better  aims — were 
suffered  for  centuries  to  rankle  amid  the 
debasement  to  which  the  Italians  were 
doomed;  and  the  people's  crimes  were, 
not  without  reason,  imputed  to  the  cor- 
rupting infiuence  of  their  religions  and 
civil  instructors.  The  charge  is  so  well 
grounded,  that  while  in  Piedmont,  in 
liombardy,  and  throughout  the  north,  the 
yearly  murders  do  not  exceed  four  for 
every  hundred  thousaud  inhabitants,  the 
ratio  in  the  Marches,  in  Umbria,  and  in 
the  whole  south,  is  thirty,  and  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  thirty-three ;  a  proportion  almost 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  that  presented 
by  the  statistics  of  education ;  for  while,  in 
the  whole  of  Italy,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousaud  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  marriageft,  it  appears  that  there  were 
fifty-seven  cases  per  cent,  in  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
the  number  of  illiterate  couples  in  Pied- 
mont was  only  twenty-two  per  cent., 
while  in  some  of  the  southern  provinces, 
as  in  the  Basilicata,  the  proportion  was 
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°o  lea  tb»  cl«;hty.seTeii  per  cent.  It 
mnit  be  observed  that  the  elTortB  made 
br  \ii  hbfir^  s:o\  eminent  towards  the 
fpjai  of  piblic  iaatmctioa  dates  iu  th>.<se 
!t)ctiifni  pruriacei  onir  from  1S60,  and 
oncoc  then^fore  hnre  affected  the  ^ro^rn- 
ip  £eQf-n:ioTi.    The   Neapulitans     more 


01 

than  ten  years  olil  arc  still  whni  they 
always  were,  what  their  priests  have  made 
them ;  yet  we  h^ar  those  same  priests  roiu- 
plaining  of  the  State's  iuterfcrencc  nith 
the  training  of  yoath.  and  contending  that 
education  onght  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the 
chnrrh.  —  Ti^i*  Zcw/".*. 
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JcsEPQ,  the  eldest  son  of  Jjmts  and 

ADclii\ViL905,  was  bora  at  Swinton,  near 

>fstpae«ter,  August  30th,  IS  13,  and  died 

!t  Fam worth,  Janoary  13th,  1800.      He 

W2<  ^rroonded  from  his  earliest  childhood 

fc^  1  liTfx  circle  of  pious  relatives.     Hi.-s 

pirtat*.  who  were  members  of  the  Wes- 

ierio-MethoJist  Society,   took  an   active 

n::ere^t  io  whatever  related  to  the  welfare  of 

Mdhodism,  whether  within  or  beyond  the 

bcu&diries  of  the   Circuit ;  and  thus  his 

2<iclv  home  was  the  frequent  resort  of 

Mi9i»ter«  whose  society  strengthened  the 

furr«  of  daily  influx qccj,   and  biased  his 

iii:.i  from  very  early   yean  in  favour  of 

reli^rtcQ.   A   dcf-ided    attachment    to  the 

'■•rJuutfris  (if  the  sauctuarv,  the  habit  of 

P.viizi  the  Bible,  acquaintance  with  our 

bjmDi,  asd  love  of  the  Sunday-school,  to- 

^\ktT  irich  a  war ehful nets  against  sinful 

marts,  soon  showed  themselves  as  the 

ritTfoi!  tokens  that    he  was  being  not 

iotdrttually  trained  in  "the  nurture  and 

iidifrjaition  of  the  Lord."    But  it  was  not 

3i;j]  he  was  about  fonrtten  years  of  age 

i^At  he  italised  a  change  of  heart.    In  the 

ariy  part  of  1S37,  he  was  powerfully  af- 

beted  by  a  lermoa  preached  in  the  chapel 

it  Fsmworth,  at  which  place  Mr.  Wilson 

bd,  with  hii  family,  settled  a  few  years 

peviouslj.   Iq  the  prayer-meeting  held  in 

naatetion  with  the  service  Joseph  avowed 

kii  distren  of  mind,  and  that  night  toDght 

nd  obCatned  "peace  with   God  through 

ov  1/ord  JcMii  Cbriit."     The  dcfiniteneas 

of  the  ehiaga  giTa   a  ekanctcr  to  hta 

picCy.    He  bed  e  eleer  Tiew  of  the  way  of 

■Ivatioii,  great  distrust  of  himaelf,  and  nn- 

nitriag  leliaBeB  apon  the  infinite  mcrita 

«r  the  Mewed   Bedeemer.    At   onee  he 

Megkt  tiM  aiMpamei  and  aida  of  Chrii- 


tian  fellowship,  requesting  what  many  young 
persons  shrink  from, — that  he  might  joiu 
the  class  in  which  his  mother  met.  It 
was  the  only  one  with  which  he  ever  stood 
connected  ;  and  his  constant  attendance,  in 
spite  of  increasing  busiue&.s  claims,  his  <;;reat 
enjoyment  of  its  spiritual  ei6rci»e^,  and  his 
pleasure  in  witnessing  its  prosperity,  testified 
bis  deep-seated  attachment  to  it  as  a  pre- 
cious means  of  grace.  Eialtcd  views  of 
the  Christian's  privileges  were  combined 
with  a  etrong  sense  of  hit  responsibility. 
The  conviction  pressed  upon  him  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  young  men  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Christian  church,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  owu 
spitituol  security  aud  comfort,  but  that 
they  may  at  the  same  time  be  useful  to 
others.  He  cultivated  a  taste  for  rcarlin?, 
engaged  in  public  prayer,  intelligently 
watched  for  openings  for  pious  effort  to 
do  goo<l,  sought  to  be  equipped  for  work, 
and  stood  ready  to  labour  at  any  time. 
He  undertook  the  self-imposed  service  of 
accosting  strangers  who  might  be  hesi- 
tatingly approaching  the  chapel,  eoudncted 
them  to  seats,  and  found  them  books  for 
the  oeeasion ;  in  which  work  it  were  well  if 
he  had  more  imitators.  Having  been  him- 
self quickened  into  a  decisive  appropriation 
of  the  Saviour  in  connection  with  special 
services,  he  was  attached  to  them,  and  was 
a  ready  and  untiring  helper  in  them.  In 
this  respect  he  was  a  great  joy  to  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Circnit,  and  is  to  be  com- 
mended aa  an  example  to  the  young  men 
of  Methodism.  As  secretary  to  a  Tract 
Society,  he  rallied  ita  drooping  energies. 
As  a  teacher  he  laboorcd  aasiduonsly  in  the 
Wealey  Sunday-school  when  in  iU  infancy ; 
md  was  Reompenied  by  knowing  that 
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•everal  of  his  scholars  decided  for  Christ, 
and  joined  the  Society.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  the  secretary  of  the  school.  He 
held  a  similar  office,  in  connection  with 
the  Missions,  and  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Juvenile  Association.  He  was  also  an 
earnest  ai:d  effective  prayer-leader.  His 
interest,  in  fact,  in  whatever  related  to 
Methodism,  was  striking,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  fair  acquaintance  with  its  literature 
and  polity ;  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  its  enterprises,  and  the  character 
of  the  notahle  worthies  of  bygone  times. 
He  would  doubtless  have  ripened,  had  he 
been  spared,  into  one  of  those  intelligent 
laymen  who  have  helped  to  extend  and 
conserve  Methodism. 

The  Christian  life  pervaded  all  the  rehi- 
tions  he  was  called  to  fiU.  The  excellence 
of  his  filial  and  fraternal  character  quietly 
but  emphatically  impressed  itself  within 
the  precincts  of  his  home.  His  habits  of 
business  were  very  exemplary.  A  geutleman 
well  qualified  to  judge  says,  "  His  straight- 
forward, candid  and  unequivocal  manner 
caused  me  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  moral  worth.  He  took  Jesus  for  his 
model  in  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  in  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  attempted  to  imitate 
His  glorious  pattern."  All  the  work-people 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  knew  him  to  be  a 
decided  Christian ;  and  both  held  him  in 
great  estimation  in  life,  and  evinced  sincere 
sorrow  at  his  death.  In  the  social  circle, 
he  was  free  from  worldly  conformity, 
and  hia  light  shone  with  clear  and  all- 
pervasive  brightness  in  whatever  company 
he  happened  to  be. 

In  the  summer  of  18G7,  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  disease  began  to  appear,  and 
later  on  in  the  year  his  hitherto  robust 
health  greatly  failed.  This  was  a  new 
experience,  and  a  new  trial  to  his  faith. 
"While  earth  presented  peculiarly  powerful 
attractions,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
appreciate,  the  grace  of  God  in  him  was 
verily  magnified  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
affecting  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
Even  amid  circumstances  suggestive  to  him 
of  the  sternness  of  the  decree  he  could  not 
fiul  to  read,  he  was  enabled  to  cherish  a  rare 
and  devoai  patienee.  Anxioos  to  secure 
the  ikill  of  ihoae  most  practised  in  the 


treatment  of  his  diiease,  arrtngements 
were  made  for  him  to  have  the  advantages 
of  one  of  the  metropolitan  inatitntions, 
where  he  stayed  three  months.  While  thers 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  very  speeial  visita* 
tion  from  God,  which  filled  hia  soul  with 
"the  full  assurance  of  hope,"  and  whioh 
never  failed  him  afterwards.  Thence 
he  went  to  Dawlish,  in  Devonshire,  pro- 
longing his  absence  from  home  two 
months  more.  During  this  period  his 
strength  was  gradually  waning,  yet  his 
letters  and  diary  breathe  a  moat  beantiftd 
spirit  of  grateftil  and  tmstful  resignation. 
Soon  after  his  return  home,  hia  heart  wu 
sorely  blighted  by  the  death  of  an  only 
and  much-loved  sister,  who  passed  peaee- 
fully  to  heaven,  June  26th,  1868.  Regard- 
ing this  as  the  precursor  to  his  own 
departure,  he  from  this  time  "  set  his  hot 
steadfastly  to  go  to  *'  the  heavenly  "  Jeru- 
salem," and  he  communed  mnch  with 
eternal  and  celestial  realities.  His  de- 
clining health  kept  pace  with  the  declining 
year.  As  the  time  of  departore  drew  on, 
there  were  certain  occasions  when  sneh 
rare  and  hallowed  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  grace  were  granted,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  spirit  to  linger  longer 
in  the  now  attenuated  body.  His  "  cham- 
ber "  was  indeed  "  privileged."  All  pre- 
sent felt  it  to  be  "  quite  on  the  verge  of 
heaven."  The  last  enemy  was  defeated 
long  before  the  final  dissolution.  As  he 
had  lived  to  exemplify  the  virtues,  now 
in  dying  he  experienced  the  triumphs,  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Indeed,  the  actual 
release  seemed  more  like  a  victorious 
transition  into  an  abundant  life  than 
dying,  and  **  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord"  it  doubtless  was.  Thus  the  life  whieh 
bade  so  fair  to  be  one  of  great  nsefhlnese 
in  the  family,  in  commerce,  and  in  the 
church,  was  arrested ;  yet,  inasmnch  as  it 
has  been  the  prelude  to  an  immortal  career 
of  nobler  service,  the  submissive  hearts  of 
many  sorrowing  survivors  can  ssy, 
"  Even  so,  Father:  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  Thy  sight."  J.  D.  T. 

£dward  Goooot,  who  was  bom  at 
Cudworth,  near  Barnsley,  in  the  year 
1798,  was  one  of  a  family  of  deren. 
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mcs:  of  wiioin  went  before  him  to  heave d. 
Liviie  vhtn  there  wad  no  &er\'Ice  in 
ibeWeel^jau  chapel  during:  charch^houn, 
U ni ucaitomed  regidnrly  to  attend,  in 
tkc  Donuns,  the  parish  church  of  Koy- 
K>c,  Thick  iraa  blesked  with  the  miniitry 
rfa  mJr  tvaogtJical  clergyman;  and  in 
tke  ETCDiDc  he  at  regularly  worshipped  in 
(be  tH'u^  rhapcl  of  Cnd worth.  The 
£rst  lurked  eTent  of  bis  life  was  his  early 
RSTtnion  to  God,  which  took  place  in 
1^13.  He  st  once  nnited  himself  with 
ik  Wuleyan-MeihodLAt  Society  in  hit 
aauTc  place;  the  leader  of  the  class  of 
vkick  he  became  a  member  being  a  godly 
ir.d  useful  man,  nsnally  called  "  Billy 
S^iith,"  the  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith. 
la  1821,  he  was  called  to  sniTer  the  loss 
fif  hif  pioos  motlier ;  and  soon  after  this 
thii  he  went  to  London,  where  he  remained 
tvo  rears,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
Cltj-rmd  Society,  lie  afterwards  settled  in 
ManchHter,  and  at  once  became  connected 
^tk  the  Lerer-street  Sunday-school,  in 
vhlrb  he  laboured  for  many  years  as 
taeher  and  conductor;  and  in  both  capa- 
dtin  was  much  respected  and  beloved. 
la  ihis  department  of  service  he  took 
pitt  delight ;  and  at  an  advanced  i>eriod 
of  life,  wbeu  it  is  ths  wont  of  many  to 
rlLoi  exemption  from  such  labours,  he 
toc-k  the  mornioir  (upcrintendency  of  the 
bi'idaj'tchool  at  Bowden.  But  this  was 
net  the  only  kini  of  sen* ice  he  cheerfully 
itnlcRd  to  the  church  of  his  choice  -,  in 
■ore  than  one  Manchester  Circuit  he  was 
i^iated  a  class-leader  and  Circuit- 
iteward.  When  a  storm  of  agitation 
bone  upon  the  Oldham-stKct  Circuit 
vilh  ipecial  fury,  and  swept  away  large 
Buialjen  of  the  members  of  Society,  he 
liood  firm  and  faithful. 

Of  iiBobtniiiTc  habits,  he  yet  ezerdicd 
^  his  force  of  character  and  thoroughly 
nesiitent  deportment,  a  powerfuUy-sti- 
■alsibg  iBfloence  for  good.  His  attend- 
aoe  at  the  daaa-meetiDg  WBB  most  regular 
■ad  eienplary ;  nothing  short  of  positive 
lecesHty  being  allowed  to  keep  him  from 
thst  neana  of  grace.  His  piety  was  warm, 
fop,  and  evncat.  aod  lie  erer  eberished  a 
balj  eetiHitc  of  himidf.  It  was  truly 
idknhiBg  to  wilBCH  ibm  duteued  hu- 


mility and  tendenicsj  of  spirit,  ss.oociatcd 
with  a  simple  and  child-like,  but  withal, 
firm  and  resolute,  faith  in  Christ,  which 
marked  his  religious  experience.    Religion 
with   him   was  no   mere   eentimcut   and 
impolse,  but  a  deep  spiritual  life,  which 
moulded,   controlled,   and    refnilated    his 
daily  walk  aud  demeanour.    Jieiog  trans- 
parently real,  peuuiiie,  aod  upright  in  his 
Christian  character,  he  abhorred  iu  others 
whatever  had  the  api>earanceof  temporizing. 
He  took  an  earnest  and  lively  interest  in 
every  department  of  Methodism;  and  it 
was  with  no  grudging  hand  he  contribnted 
to  its  ordinsry  funds,  whether  Counexional 
or  local,    lie  was  a  man  of  comparatively 
few  words;  but  his  judgment  was  sound, 
his  counsels  thoughtful  and  wise,  and  bis 
iirmncss  and  integrity  always  to  be  calcu- 
lated upon  with   the    greatest  certainty. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  his 
attendance  on  the  public  worihip  of  God| 
not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  also  on  the 
week-day.  His  place  was  seldom  vacant,  even 
when  he  might  have  excusably  given  way  to 
advancing  years  and  comparatively  feeble 
health.  The  ministers  were  always  welcome 
to  his  hospitable  home.    "  As  a  member  of 
the  General  Chapel  Committee,"  the  Rev.  J. 
Bedford    states,    "Mr.    Gooddy    always 
showed  great  interest  in  its  proceedings, 
attended  its    meetings    frequently ;    and, 
slthough    he   never   sjioke  long,  usiiaMy 
■poke  to  good  purpose;   often  by  a  few 
words  bringing  the  subject  under  eousider- 
ation  distinctly  before  the  meeting.    His 
voice  and  vote  were  always  in  favour  of 
what    was    right,    equitable,    and    kind. 
There  was  an  admirable  combination  of 
calnmeas,  prudence,  firmness,  and  Cou- 
nexional loyalty ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  man  with  an  equally  well-baUnced 
mind,  gentle,  yet  firm  spirit  and  loving 
heart,  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  his  death 
has  occasioned  in  the  Committee." 

In  one  of  his  letters  in  1822,  he  wrote  : 
"O  my  dear  father,  it  is  impossible  to 
expRSS  the  feelings  of  a  mind  that  enjoya 
the  peace  of  Oud !    No  one  can  conceive 
how  happy  that  peison  is  who  is  thus 
blessed,  bnt  he  who  either  has  eigoyed,  or 
doea  enjoy,  the  same  blessing."  At  another 
time,  writing  to  hia  twin  brother  John,  be 
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said,  "  It  gives  me  a  peculiar  pleasure  to 
think  of  your  having  joined  that  despised 
sect,  the  Methodists;  not  becaose  they 
have  the  name  of  a  religions  body,  bat 
because  I  am  £rmly  of  opinion  that  with 
them  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  0  let 
Q9  individually  *ask '  that  we  may  *  receive  1' 
Never,  I  think,  did  I  see  it  more  clearly 
that  except  we  are  holy,  we  cannot  see  God ; 
and  I  do  hope  I  am  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  '  righteousness.'  I  can- 
not rest  without  the  continued  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  bearing  witness  with  my 
spirit,  that  I  am  a  chUd  of  God."  That 
brother,  after  a  very  devoted  life,  died 
triumphantly  iu  185C. 

The  brothers  were  kindred  spirits  on 
earth,  and  now  they  have  found  their  home 
in  the  Church  above. 

On  entering  upon  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
Mr.  Gooddy  observed,  "  I  have  been  spared 
so  long,  though  a  very  unprofitable  servant ; 
and  I  hope  to  give  glory  to  my  Lord  and 
Master  during  the  remainder  of  my  years, 
many  or  few." 

In  the  spring  of  1867.  he  removed  to 
Lytham.  For  some  time  bis  increasing 
feebleness  had  been  observed  by  his  family 
and  friends ;  but  he  was  able  at  Christ- 


mas last  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  On  Wednes- 
day, January  18th,  he  went  to  his  class  as 
usual,  (the  following  Wednesday  he  had 
joined  the  goodly  fellowship  of  God's 
saints  in  heaven,)  and  spoke  of  his  great 
nnworthiness,  but  of  his  trust  in  the 
atonement  of  Chris ^  saying  that  "  Christ 
was  all  and  in  all."  The  Rev.  W.  Sharpe, 
whom  he  greatly  esteemed  and  loved, 
returned  home  with  him ;  and  for  the  last 
time  they  enjoyed  a  few  hours'  cheerful 
Christian  intoreourse  together.  Hit  raoe 
was  now  nearly  run.  The  following  day 
severe  sickness  came  on,  which  toon 
prostrated  his  feeble  frame,  and  almost 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  On 
Monday,  January  18th,  he  was  visited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Bedford,  in  company  with 
the  resident  minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Leea ; 
and,  although  in  a  state  of  great  proatrt- 
tion,  he  was  heard,  by  his  distinct,  thoogh 
feeble,  "Amen,"  to  join  in  the  earneat 
prayer  presented  on  his  behalf.  On  Toes- 
day  morning,  he  fell  asleep,  and  eoutinued 
to  sleep  till  early  on  Wednesday  morning, 
January  the  20th,  1869,  when  his  spirit 
passed  away  to  the  rest  of  heaven. 

W.  L. 
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August  16th,  1869.— At  Co/d-Kunck- 
/eSt  near  Wark,  in  the  Hexham  Circnit, 
William  Graham,  who  was  born  February 
22d,  1843.  He  remained  careless  till 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  induced  to  attend  the  Wesleyan> 
Methodist  chapel  at  Wark.  Iu  December, 
18G1,  after  much  deep  conviction,  he 
sought  and  found  Christ.  From  that 
time,  though  living  in  a  wild  and  dreary 
district,  and  isolated  from  God*s  people, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  worldliness, 
his  life  was  ever  most  consistent,  and  is 
remembered  and  spoken  of  by  the  most 
careless  in  terms  of  the  highest  regard. 
About  two  years  after  his  conversion  he 
became  a  local  preacher.  In  this  sphere 
of  Christian  usefulness  he  laboured  with 
great  zeal  and  e£Bciency.  In  attention  to 
his  work,  he  was  a  pattern  for  the  imita- 
tion of  the  large  and  honourable  dass  of 
Methodist-worbBrs  to  which  he  belonged. 


For  though  residing  in  an  extreme  comer 
of  a  wide  Circuit,  to  his  honour  and  credit 
it  has  been  said,  "  He  never  misaed  an 
appointment."  He  was  most  acceptable 
wherever  he  went.  His  preaching  was 
characterized  by  deep  earnestness  and  great 
originality,  its  one  aim  being  to  save  souls. 
In  this  he  was  very  successful,  God  gra- 
ciously honouring  him  by  making  him  the 
instrument  in  leading  many  to  C^ist. 

In  the  spring  of  1868,  he  was  seised 
with  a  disease  in  one  of  his  joints.  This 
gradually  grew  worse,  and  during  the  last 
eleven  months  of  his  life  confindl  him  to 
his  bed.  He  suffered  intense  pain.  In  all 
his  affliction,  he  was  never  heard  to  mur- 
mur, but  manifested  perfect  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will.  Some  daya  before  his 
death,  when  the  writer  asked  him  what 
his  feelings  were  in  reference  to  God's 
afflicting  him,  and  laying  hioa  aside  from 
active  work,  his  reply  was,  "It  ia  not  for 
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ir.ri'irSv«\:.     My  V'aiUer  *  does  nil  thioii 
«t!l.'   Hia  iTa.re  i*  sntlicicut  forme.     Hv 

m 

Ih.nt  He  i-nables   mc    to  tav,  '  TIiv 
r,.:  -f.  t'.nt. 

*ii.r!'y  b«:fon:  he  3U:d.  he  «ribi>rted  all 
w:yJ.  li'ut  to  scrTc  the  Lord  ;  anil,  rall- 
:i:  lij  fn»d  to  biin,  »aid,  "  Pnarh 
Qri'.."  -TcU  them.-  he  excbiined. 
"lliereii  aj  £>■ /jic/?'  to  H-s  nt^-rfy." 

J.  \v.  n. 

vptetiihcr  2-s^ — At   Edmoah.-.i,   Mr. 

WiHini    Spcn%ley ;      who    mas    b  »rn    at 

Ttieib.  in   Swaledale.    \'urlt»hire,  on    Ihc 

IVi'i  uf  Octr.her.   1700.     At    llu-  o.:i-  of 

Jmtt'fa  he  left  the    pirfiital  roof  and 

euoc  to  I/)nii<ia.     As  non',  su  then,  inch 

I  ■*tp  hr-'.j'jrbt  a  yonnsr  man  into  contact 

v.'A    mora!    dancrer*    unknown    to   him 

^f::*.'.  aiiil  teste i    the   ]irini'ip]es  of  bin 

rhrac'.'.r.      TIapjiiU",    a   solemn    pron^ise 

wli>:.  Mr.  SiJi»oslfcy   had    jiveu    to   his 

;■■  1*  IjQt    anT'.ous   ni?;i!uT    provi-d    the 

m«35  of  Kii  sifetv  auiiil't   the   perils  of 

I*r.d(ia  life.     "  For  the  lir*^  vtar,"  said 

?fi- ,  "  'Jj  D'jt  bj  ont  aftor  nine  at  ni.'ht." 

Th":  i;roiiiise  wa*  irivcn  :   Mr.   Spi-nshj's 

tvti.iaji  wrre  chit  fly  *ji.nt  at   h.nne    in 

rrt  I'll;*  a^d  itudy.  and  a  habit  of  nii-ntM 

iI:i\&tion   w&s   thus    fornii-d    ^^hich   led 

H::n.  ftficr  the  priiiniso  to  hi*inothi:r  had 

iv'Vil,  carefully   to   iiniiruvc   \\\%  leisure 

i=j<.      lie  bad    nn?    ytl    cxj>crienei.'d    a 

'ti'irc  of  hr:art,   hut   he  l-r-il  j  "iKed   the 

S    I'v  aial  ti.cr^.'cd  hirnsilf  in  (  hri^tian 

':r'».      He    cnien.d    tlie    lladnur-streit 

S:;i. Lv.-ch'Ki'.    and    biraine     a    dilisreiit 

l'i).<^r.     He  f'r-^n  fflt,  hmvtvcr,  the  need 

•-■'  i  :ii:  aiiJ  love  from  on  high,  if  he  wonld 

riib'iy  leach  the  yonni:  the  way  to  heaven*, 

^"4  foiue  of  the  addresses  delivered  to  the 

''^■^UrtrQ  in  the  s<.'honI  made  deep  »pi ritual 

iciprts^innd  on   bim.     lie  worshipped  in 

the  f'ity-road    rhapel,    and    waa     there 

bn^jzht  to  decision,  and   a  ]icnitcnt  ac- 

wptmc".  of  Christ,  ander  a  sermon  by  the 

Ute  Dr.  Piiintine.     He  had  the  privilefrc 

i^J  ^leatfic  of  meetinc;  in  Dr.  Huntin'.^'s 

rl«*.  alonff  with    the   late  Rev.   W.  M. 

Bun:in)r.  and  others.     From  the  time  his 

toll!  was  set  at  liberty,  new  cnerKiea  deve* 

loped  thrmselvei.  and  he  loD^ed  to  bring 

others  to  Christ.     la  those  days,  Gircult- 

Saperiotrodentf  used  to  aend  young  men 

to  the  ovt-lying  districts  of  London,  to 

oboft  sianers  wherever  they  could,  and 

poiat  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God.    In 

liapk  Cutb  theie  jonng  men  vent  when 

tltcy  were  seuL ;  and  iu  this  way  many  of 

the  Societies  io  the  auborbs  of  London 

■ere   romncnced.        Mr.   Spensky  was 

^cd  with  vmit  otben  to  tiy  the  neigh- 

kkfhood  of  Ktiwwt^      Tfa^  obtained 


the  use  'if  a  cmU  .:;••   in    llnry-^irn.?  ,  ..inl 
htre,     Sabbiib    n'rtr    >jl/..''.     prniir- 

mCi:tiL_'*     \\(.Te      hi-IJ,     iili-l      I  ih 'ri.i';i<i.i 

given,  by  y^ui'ir  nicn  uhod  d  wa  i!,:itL 
it  too  much  to  waU  ci.--jt  niilt-i  uii!  rr.  d 
eisht  niiies  in,  &o  thi>t  .><u'-  mi-^l.t  h^ 
saved.  Cud  izavc  II in  blc.o>i::/.  aiid  tho 
rtkult  was  the  c>ju\i:iio!i  of  siiiiitr*  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Mtthodi-t  >ucirty 
in  the  place*.  It  wa«  nniiJy  unini;  tu 
Mr.  Si)en*K'y's  excitioiKi  that  iu  I^l'3  a 
small  cha|)el  was  ert<ted  at  Kdnjui.t<>n. 
and  hii  biart  was  tllltv!  with  praise  uhi-n. 
nine  years  ago,  it  wji-  fti'iii!  i;nt*9in  .irnJ 
feasible  to  supur^-Jir  tbjo  l.\  a  niuch 
larger  and  ni'.re  coinnimiioui  building'. 
in  18  M.  Mr.  .S])«nslcy  Ic/l  Cily-roaJ,  in 
which  Circuit  he  had  laljuurnl  fir  tAeutv- 
h\e  years  as  a  Sunday -hchoul  tearhcr  acd 
tract-distributor,  and  had  held  K-viral 
offices  of  trust.  He  removed  tj  lUlnion- 
ton,  the  scene  of  bi«  early  labuur- ;  and, 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  sustained  the 
cause  of  Gud  thi-re  buth  by  his  liberality 
and  his  zeal.  lie  ua»  prominent  In  c^rry- 
\\\%  forward  every  good  work  to  which 
Methodism  directs  the  energies  of  its 
members,  an  I  rfmained  faithful  to  the 
church  of  his  choice  through  all  the 
attacks  made  upon  it;  (ndeavourini?  to 
prouiute  its  welfare  from  the  sincere  bvlief 
that  it  is  based  upon  a  scriptural  svbtcm 
of  doctrine  and  discipline.  As  a  clasb- 
leader,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  duties  of  the 
otiiee;  and  was  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
those  whose  hearts  *'  the  Lord  had  touched." 
that  he  might  lead  them  to  Christ,  aud  be 
the  means  of  estublishiut;  them  in  grace. 
Now  that  he  has  passed  away,  many  have 
come  forward  to  tell  of  his  kiuduess  to 
them  both  iu  temiMral  and  spiritual 
matters.  Above  all,  he  strove  to  be 
faithful  to  God,  and  to  maintain  constant 
communion  between  his  own  soul  and  the 
Father  of  spirits,  lie  aimed  to  lire  the 
life  of  a  righteous  man ;  what  he  did,  he 
did  conscientiously,  with  the  endeavour  to 
please  God ;  yet  resting  only  on  tlie  merits 
of  Christ  for  the  acceptance  of  himself 
and  bis  works. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to 
visit  Mr.  Spensley  several  times  during 
bis  last  illness,  llie  one  sentiment  which 
seemed  to  be  pre* eminently  manifested  in 
him  was  that  of  cheerful  confidence  iu  God 
through  Christ.  AVhen  a  physician  liad 
been  consulted  on  his  case,  and  an  unfa- 
Tonrable  report  had  to  be  given,  he  said, 
"  Vou  need  uot  be  afraid  to  tell  mc  the 
wont ;  I  aw  quite  ready  for  anything— to 
lire  or  to  die,  as  God  may  see  Gt."  IUa 
end  was  one  of  great  peace.  A  short  time 
before  ha  died,  ho  had  a  sharp  cjnt&ict 
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with  the  enemy ;  but  Diviuc  grace  strength- 
ened him  to  "  beat  down  Satan  under  his 
feet."  lie  also  passed  through  a  severe 
physical  struggle,  and  suffered  mach  pain ; 
bnt  God's  mercy  was  vonchsafed,  and  the 
attack  was  removed.  After  that  he  suf- 
fered comparatively  little.  He  waited 
quietly  a  few  days  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord,  and  then  his  body  peacefully 
fell  asleep  ia  the  arms  of  death,  while  his 
spirit  woke  up  to  the  never-fading  glories 
of  a  blissful  eternity.  He  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan*  Methodist 
Society  fifty*one  years.  £.  H. 


Deckmbek    1st,   1868.— At  Shepion- 
Halletf  Mr.  George  Fox,  who  was  bom  in 
the  year  1 788.     His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  at  Shepton-Mallet,  of 
which  Mr.  Wesley  said,  "  It  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  in  England.''    The  gennineness  of 
his  conversion,  which  took    place  while 
he  was  yet  young,  was  evidenced  through- 
out life  by  the  "fruits  of   the  Spirit." 
He  long  sustained  the  responsible  office  of 
class-leader,  doing  his  work  with  fidelity, 
perseverance,    and    with    the   gentleness 
which  becometh  members  of  Christ.    For 
more  than  fifty  years  he  was  also  a  local 
preacher,  and  in  this  sphere  of  useful  toil 
his  labours  were  abundant.    In  the  pulpit, 
his  aim  was  to  win  souls;   and,   under 
God,  he  was  snccessfid.    Mr.  Fox  was  a 
devout  admirer  of  the  character,  zeal,  and 
labours  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our 
Connexion,   often    speaking  of   them  as 
examples  worthy  of  our  imitation.    He  had 
a  catholic  spirit,  however,  being  a  lover  of 
good  men;  yea,  of  all  men  for  Christ's 
sake.     His    inner    life    was    bright    and 
placid,  and  his  countenance  was  always 
nappy  and  cheerful.     He  was  a  terror  to 
evil  doers,  with  great  solemnity  warning 
sinners  of  their  danger.     He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  young,  taking  them  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  persuading  them  to  give 
their  hearts  in  the  days  of  their  youth  to 
Christ.      Many  yet  live  whom  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.    He  was  a  diligent  visitor  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  for  which  good  work 
he  was  peculiarly  qualified.    After  a  long 
course  of  piety  and  usefulness,  in  him  was 
verified  the  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  "  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright : 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."     Death 
found  him  ready  to  give  hia  testimony  to 
the  power  of  Divine  grace:   "I  am  all 
right;  I  am  going  home."  J.  G. 


April  12th,  1869.— At  West-Rasen,  \\i 
the  Market-Iiasen  Circuit,  Ann  Parkin- 
son, aged  seventy,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  up- 
wards of  forty  years.  At  an  early  age  she 
left  her  father's  house  and  went  to  service. 
On  quitting  the  family  of  a  clergyman,  in 
which  she  had  lived  eight  years,  her  mind 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  conversion  to  God.  She  was  fully 
convinced  that  a  strictly  moral  conduct 
could  not  save  her ;  and,  giving  herself  to 
earnest  prayer,  she  sought  the  Divine 
mercy.  God  soon  spoke  peace  to  her 
soul.  She  dedicated  her  cliildren  to  the 
Lord  from  their  birth,  and  lived  to  sec 
them  all  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
one  of  her  sons  being  connected  with  the 
Australasian  Conference  as  a  Wesleyan 
Missionary.  For  several  years  before  her 
death  she  endured  great  affliction  ;  but  she 
bore  it  with  resignation  and  submission 
to  the  Divine  will.  She  anticipated  her 
change  with  calmncEs.  Without  a  groan  or 
struggle  her  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to 
the  paradise  of  God.  L. 

April  26th.^At  Pilton^  in  the  Shepton- 
Mallet  Circuit,  Mr.  Charles  Mullins,  aged 
fifty* two  years.  He  was  converted  to 
God  when  nineteen  years  of  age.  About 
thirty  years  ago  he  settled  in  business  at 
Pilton,  and  was  deservedly  esteemed.  He 
sustained  for  many  years  the  important 
offices  of  Sabbath- school  teacher  and  class- 
leader.  His  religious  experience  was 
sound,  and  his  outward  deportment  very 
exemplary.  As  a  husband  and  father,  be 
was  afiectionate  and  kind.  Aa  a  leader, 
he  was  powerful  in  prayer,  and  faithful 
with  the  members  of  his  class.  He  was  a 
good  neighbour;  always  willing  to  assist 
the  needy  either  in  a  temporal  or  spiritual 
way.  His  physical  constitntion  was  not 
strong,  and  his  last  illness  was  only  of  two 
days'  duration.  His  dying  moments  were 
occupied  in  giving  expression  to  his  rich 
religious  experience,  and  in  referring  to 
choice  portions  oT  Scripture  and  to  favourite 
hymns.  He  frequently  prayed  that  the 
day  of  his  death  might  be  the  best  day  of 
his  life  ;  that  there  might  be  light  in  the 
valley,  and  that  he  might  have  a  peaceful, 
if  not  triumphant,  end ;  which  prayers 
were  answered.  On  taking  a  little  wine, 
he  said,  "  I  shall  drink  no  more,  until  I 
drink  it  new  in  my  Heavenly  Father's 
kingdom ;  "  and  soou  after  he  entered  into 
rest.  J.  G. 
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miMOm   OF   THE   REV.   SAMUEL  LUCAS  (a)  : 

BY   THE    REV.   ALFBBD  LOCKYER. 

To  gat'iicr  up  and  preserve  worthy  memorials  of  departed  Chris- 
tian frienda  13  the  loving  dictate  alike  of  our  natural  and  our  religious 
iLptlncts ;  is  abundantly  sanctioned  in  the  written  Wcrd  of  God ; 
a'id  ba»  heea  a  pious  practice  from  the  heginning,  being  profitable 
f»r  the  improvement  both  of  mind  and  heart.  Biographies  of  faithful 
m:r.:?t^r!i  of  Christ  have  an  interest  and  an  edifying  influence  peculiarly 
their  own.  AVe  "  glorify  God  "  in  His  servants ;  and  they  "  being 
deid  ytt  ppeak  "  to  us  ;  "  whose  faith  "  we  are  to  "  follow,  considering 
tie  end  of  their  conversation,"  that  we  ''  be  not  slothful,  but  followeis 
cf  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 
May  their  "  rest  *' in  due  time  be  ours ! 

11)6  late  Bet.  Samuel  Lucas  was  bom  at  Birmingham,  September 
30:h,  IRll.  "We  hi&ve  no  minute  account  of  the  circumstances  and 
(Tents  of  his  early  life ; '  but  it  was  his  privilege  to  have  a  pious 
mother;  and  though  his  conyersion  did  not  take  place' till  he  had 
nearly  attained  to  manhood,  and  was  apparently  brought  about  by 
other  means,  yet  none  can  tell  to  what  extent,  or  by  what  subtile 
influecces  mysteriously  linked  together,  it  was  really  owing,  under 
God,  to  that  devoted  mother's  quenchless  love,  earnest  counsels,  and 
unceasing  prayonl..^  WHetlier,  as  a  youth,  he  was  addicted  to  any 
outward  rice,  or  mainiuned  a  uniforibly  good  moral  character,  the 
writer  has  not  the  means  of  knowing ;  but  we  have  it  from  himself 
that "  under  the  heart-searching  ministry  of    the  Wesleyan  Meth- 

<>difts/'  he  "  was  ofben  '  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian.' 

Sometimes  allured,  often  alarmed,  I  resolved  and  re-resolved  (alas ! 
^  my  own  strength)  to  give  my  heart  to  God."  His  convictions 
were  deepened  by  the  reading  of  two  tracts ;  "  and  more  so,"  he 
>^J0,  "from  the  circumstance  of  an  old  companion  in  sin  having  been 
awakened  just  before."  By  this  companion  he  was  persuaded  to 
^in  to  meet  in  class,  so  that  his  convictions  might  not  pass  away,  and 
that  he  might  be  assisted  to  "  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord."  The  kind- 
oesa  of  his  reception  by  the  leader  and  members,  the  evidence  they  gave 
of  an  exact  knowledge  of  his  case,  the  warmth  of  their  sympathy,  and 
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their  fervent  prayers  in  his  behalf,  greatly  affected  him,  and  "  made 
an  indelible "  impreasion  on  his  miud.  This  was  when  he  was  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  For  a  fortnight  he  was  in  deep  distress. 
"  The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  "  him,  "  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat 
hold  upon  "  him  :  he  "  found  trouble  and  sorrow," — that  "  godly 
sorrow  "  for  sin,  which  *'  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
repented  of."  It  was  while  joining  in  family  prayer,  and  "  earnestly 
breathing  after  mercy,"  that  the  Lord  spoke  peace  to  his  soul.  "  I 
heard,"  he  states,  "or  thought  I  heard,  a  voice  saying  unto  me, 
*  Thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  all  forgiven  thee :  go  in  peace,  and 
sin  no  more.*  "  He  retired,  "  wondering  "  at  what  he  had  felt,  and 
continued  to  wonder,  till  he  began  to  think  he  had  deceived  himself 
with  his  own  imaginings,  and  soon  lost  the  comfort  he  had  so 
recently  obtained.  The  next  morning,  while  engaged  in  business,  his 
thoughts  were  still  fixed  on  the  momentous  subject  of  his  soul*8 
salvation.  As  he  was  lifting  up  his  heart  to  Qod  in  prayer  for  pardon, 
he  felt  condemned,  he  says,  for  asking  for  that  which  he  had  *'  so  vilely 
despised."  Instantly  the  circumstances  of  the  previous  evening 
passed  before  him,  with  sweet  and  potent  impressiveness ;  his  doubts 
were  dispelled,  and  he  received  the  distinct  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  his  acceptance  and  adoption.  His  soul  was  now  filled  with 
peace  and  joy :  **  For  more  than  a  week,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  con- 
stantly singing  '  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,' "  etc. 
His  filial  confidence  was  still  farther  strengthened  under  a  sermon 
which  he  heard  on  the  following  Sabbath  from,  '^  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth."  "  I  felt,"  he  afterwards  said,  "  that  I  could  no 
more  doubt  my  conversion  to  Qod  than  my  existence."  As  time 
went  on,  he  rejoiced  to  find  his  confidence  confirmed  *'  by  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit"  within  him ;  "  some  of  them,  especially,"  being  so  opposite 
to  his  natural  disposition.  Ten  years  later  he  writes  in  reference  to 
his  acceptance  in  Christ,  ''I  have  not  lost  my  confidence  for  a 
moment,  though  not  always  enjoying  the  same  clearness." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Lucas  was  saved  himself,  he  felt  anxious  for  the 
salvation  of  others,  and  began  to  use  his  talents  as  a  Sabbath- 
school  teacher,  tract-distributor,  and  prayer-leader.  When  he  thought 
about  preaching,  it  was  from  a  deep  conviction  of  duty,  but  with 
much  fear  and  trembling.  Being  urged  by  a  band-mate  to  take  one 
of  his  preaching-appointments,  he  entered  into  his  closet,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  the  Lord,  beseeching  Him  not  to  let  him  run  before 
he  was  sent.  ''  That  verse,"  he  says,  "  was  applied  to  my  mind  as 
powerfully  as  when  I  received  the  witness  of  my  sonship, — *  Fear 
thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee  :  be  not  dismayed ;  for  I  am  thy  God :  I 
will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee  ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousnesi.'  "  Thus  encouraged,  he 
prepared  and  delivered  a  short  sermon,  which  was  well  received  i  and 
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iftera  ftjwmore  trip.ls  of  a  like  kind  it  pleased  God  to  give  hit 
fruit  of  h^g  labour,  in  the  conversion  of  one  of  those  that  heard  hin: 
This  was  a  great  joy  to  him,  and  rilieved  him  a  little  of  the  fear  h 
still  Lad  of  being  a  preacher  on  whom  the  Lord  Je^ua  had  not  se 
Hii  own  seal.  He  was  often  tempted  to  give  up  the  work  from 
senpe  of  his  inability  for  it ;  hut  was  as  ofttn  impelled  to  pursue  it  b; 
the  sounding  in  his  ears  of  the  monitory  word,  "  Woe  is  unto  me,  i 
I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  Indeed,  he  had  a  painful,  but  salutary 
persuasion,  subsequently  expressed  by  himself  in  stronger  language 
thin  is  here  employed,  that  if  he  did  not  preach  to  others  he  bimsel 
could  not  be  saved. 

After  his  name  had  been  some  time  on  the  Local-Preachers'  Plan 
Mr.  Lucas  felt  that  he  ought  to  give  himself  entirely  to  the  work  o 
the  ministry.     But  so  overwhelming  was  his  sense  of  the  Eolemi 
responsibility  attending  such  a  step,  and  such  was  his  consciousnosi 
of  insufFiciency ,  that  he  was  flow  to  yield  to  the  impression,  and  evei 
itrovelong  against  it.     He  was  mi-trustful  of  his  own  juJgment  ii 
M  great  a  matter,  and  afraid  of  mistaking  some  other  voice  for  the 
vi'ice  of  God.     Sd  severe  did  the  inward  conflict  at  length  become 
that  his  physical  frame  well  nigh  sank  under  it.     Such  verses  ol 
Scripture  as  these,  occurring  to  bis  memory,  affected  him  exceedingly  :— 
**Cur*e  ve  Miroz,  said  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitttrly  the 
inhabitants  thereof ;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lordj 
to  the  hrlp  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.**     "  That  servant,  which 
kuew  his  Lord's  wiU,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according 
to  His  will,   shall  be   beaten  with  many  stripes.'*     Thus   troubled, 
he  resolved  on  opening  his  mind,   in  a  letter,  to  the  late  Uev. 
John  Waterhouse,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Birmingham 
Circuit.    The  result  was  that  he  was  proposed  and  accepted  by  the 
Conference  as  a  probationer  for  the  ministry,     llis  four  jears  '*  on 
trial**  were  spent  in  the  Windsor,  Lewes,  and  Sandhurst  Circuits  ;  in 
&I1  of  which  he  laboured  with  acceptance  and  success,  not  only  in  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  awakening 
and  conTereion  of  sinners.    He  was  ordained  in  1840,  at  the  first 
Conference  held  at  Newcastle,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Hhayader 
Circuit;   whence,   after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  be  removed  to 
DooglaSy  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  spending  a  year  also  there.    He  after- 
wards travelled  sncccssively  in  the    Newport,  Dover,  Sevenoaks, 
Cdchester,   Cleckheaton,    Barnard-Castle,    Easingwold,    Houghton - 
I^SpriDg,  and  Beverley  Circuits.     A  few  extracts  from  his  journal 
will  suffice  to  show  io  what  spirit   and  with  what  aspirations  he 
eommonlj  lived  and  laboured. 

*■  Angaat  2Sih,  1H40,  Bhayader.— I  feel  very  thankful  to  Almighty 
Ood  for  bringing  myself  and  beloved  wife  in  safety  to  my  new  sphert 
€f  labour.     1  cannot  understand  the  dispensation  of  Providence  it 

u  2 
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the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  my  appointment,  but  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  the  Church." 

''October  22(1. — A  delightful  season.  I  have  been  much  blessed, 
and  obtained  a  lift  heavenward." 

''January  Ist,  1841. — Watchnight — a  good  season.  I  feel  inex- 
pressibly grateful  ta  the  Almighty  for  His  sparing  mercies.  I  am  a 
wonder  to  myself,  but  hope  to  spend  this  year  to  His  glory." 

"  January  3d. — The  Lord  unusually  precious  at  sacrament  and 
covenant.  I  am  now  the  Lord^s  by  fresh  dedication.  O  may  I 
servo  Him  with  a  new  heart !  " 

"September  lOfch,  1842,  Isle  of  Wight. — I  trust  a  wise  Providence 
has  ordered  all  things  for  the  best.  I  am  thankful  for  the  kind  recep- 
tion I  have  met  with,  and  for  the  preserving  care  of  my  Heavenly 
Father,  during  a  journey  of  three  hundred  and  filty  miles,  without 
accident.  I  am  panting  after  Qod,  desirous  of  being  '  filled  with  all 
His  fulness.'  0  '  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  ?  * 
I  wish  to  give  Him  all  my  heart.     Lord,  help  me  1  " 

"  September  Ist,  1845,  Dover. — 1  am  overwhelmed  with  grateful 
feelings  to  the  God  of  all  grace  for  His  abundant  mercy.  I  have 
[lately]  learnt  some  of  the  most  useful  lessons  I  ever  learned,  some 
of  which  were  taught  in  connection  with  *  the  rod.'  I  hope  to  be 
useful,  and  aim  at  this  continually." 

"July  8th,  1848. — I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  recorded  so  little 
of  the  Lord's  faithfulness  to  me.  I  am  now  preparing  to  leave  this 
sphere  of  labour,  resolved  on  spending  and  being  spent  for  God.  The 
ministry  appears  to  me  in  an  aspect  more  important  than  ever.  I 
have  many  encouraging  proofs  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain, 
especially  in  my  Bible-class." 

"October  14th,  1862,  Houghton-le-Spring. — How  sincerely  I 
thank  God  that  I  am  preserved  by  His  grace !  I  am  confounded 
with  shame  that  I  am  not  more  holy  and  zealous ;  but  I  love  Gi>d 
above  everything  else.  *  His  presence  makes  my  paradise,*  anl  I 
find  His  service  my  reward." 

The  writer's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lucas  commenced  in  1859, 
when  we  were  appointed  to  labour  together  in  the  Easingwold 
Circuit.  As  our  ministerial  relation  to  each  other  was  thus  intimatei 
so  our  private  communications  were  most  cordial  and  unreserved. 
An  almost  daily  intercourse  of  this  kind,  during  three  years,  having 
enabled  me  to  estimate  the  character  of  my  departed  friend  with  some 
degree  of  exactness,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  my  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  a  man  of  considerable  mental  power,  of  much 
natural  ingenuity,  of  great  strength  of  will,  and  of  warm  and  strong 
afifeotions.  But  there  was  no  obtrusiveness  about  him ;  he  was  rather 
of  a  retiring  than  of  a  forward  turn,  courting  privacy  more  than 
publicity.    He  loved  his  home  and  family ;  but  would  never  let  these 
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detiia  iiiin  from  any  place  or  work  to  which  duty  ciUlJ  him. 
Though  he  was  sometimes  too  diffident  of  his  own  judgment,  ].e  wm 
remarkably  firm  when  fully  eatiBfied  of  the  right,  and  bold  in  tie 
iTo?ral  of  what  he  felt  to  be  truth.  He  was  a  man  of  hij:h  honour, 
and  he  Ecomed  a  mean  action.  His  kindness  of  heart  was  conspicuous, 
and  he  was  a  faat  and  magnanimous  friend.  He  was,  moreover, 
liojpitahle  and  generousi,  conscientious  and  trustful. 

Converting  grace  gave  atimulus,  strength,  and  guidance  to  the 
natural  qualities  with  wliicli  Mr.  Lucas  was  endowed.  As  a  Chrig- 
ti-Mj  his  character  and  course  were  con&ii>tent  with  his  profession, 
though  his  path  Vaa  not  always  a  smooth  one.  Like  many  other 
good  men,  heVas  sometimes  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and 
even  wantonly  aispcrsed.  But  deserved  praise  and  unmerited  blame 
were  things  of  almost  equal  indifference  to  him.  He  may,  indeed, 
bare  Beetued  to  some  too  regardless  of  the  good  or  evil  opinion  of 
others ;  but  it  was  because  he  was  conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  was 
content  ta  leave  his  reputation,  as  well  as  all  his  other  iiiti-rests,  in 
the  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  set 
him  forth  as  having  been  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  character.  Where 
ii  one  to  be  found  ?     But  he  was  a  good  man,  and  true. 

Aa  a  minister^  he  was  able,  earnest.  Scriptural,  and  heart-searching. 
His  sermons  were  carefully  studied,  well  conceived,  clearly  arranged, 
and  fully  wrought  out.  They  partook,  in  due  measure,  of  the  doc- 
trinal, the  experimental,  and  the  practical,  in  the  use  of  all  of  which 
elements  of  prt  aching  he  was  equally  competent  and  effective ;  and 
they  were  well  applied. 

As  a  colleague  and  Superintendent  in  the  Methodiist  ministry,  he 
^a^  considerate,  frank,  and  faithful.  He  was  ardtnily  attached  to 
Methodism,  maintaining  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  it  iu  tr> rubious 
times,  and  bravi-Iy  bearing  bis  share  of  obloquy  and  ptTsecution  for 
itri  rake.  For  years  he  endured,  at  intervals,  auute  physical  suflcr- 
iog;  yet  it  was  often  surprising  to  see  with  what  determination  and 
energy,  despite  the  pain  he  suffered,  he  would  still  persist  in  fulfilling 
Us  allotted  ta«k  of  loved  ministerial  toil.  He  frequently  remarked, 
but  never  sadly,  that  he  did  not ''  expect  to  live  long.'* 

Toe  appointment  of  Mr.  Lucas  to  Beverley  (his  last  Circuit)  was 

in  Several  reapecta  gratifying  to  him.    His  preaching,  which  was 

froductive  of  the  best  results,  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  classes 

of  the  people,  among  whom  he  found  many  kind  and  faithful  friends. 

"Tne  last  laeramental  service  which  he  conducted  was  attended  with 

QDusaal  power  and  blessing,  and  it  was  his  own  imprettsum  (then) 

tint  his  end  was  drawing  near."   In  his  mortal  illness,  when  his  pliy- 

nciaa  pronoanced  bis  case  all  bat  hopeless,  and  his  beloved  wife  anked 

Urn  if  the  nearness  of  death  distressed  him,  he  said,  '*  No,  I  am  on 

file  Rock ;  bat  I  feel  leaving  you  and  the  children.*'     At  another 
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time,  to  a  friend  who  inquired  if  he  felt  Christ  precioas,  he  replied, 
"  Yes ;  O,  yes !  •*  and  shortly  afterwards  said,  "  Other  refuge  have  I 
none."  He  was  also  repeatedly  heard  to  say, ''  What  a  mercy !  what 
a  meroy !  "  Another  friend  observing  to  him  that  he  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people,  he  responded,  **  Yes,  and  their  prayers  too,  which 
are  very  valuable.  I  would  not  give  up  my  connection  with  the 
Church  on  any  account.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  united  with  the 
Church  of  Christ."  On  the  Thursday  before  his  death,  he  spoke  of 
the  consolations  of  religion  in  weakness.  When  asked,  *'  Are  you 
now  proving  the  truth  of  what  you  have  preached  to  others  ?  "  he 
replied,  "  0  yes !  Divine  consolation  in  the  time  of  need." 

His  colleague,  the  late  Kev.  F.  Scadding,  writes :— ''  The  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  Mr.  Lucas  were  means  of  grace  to  me.  He  evidently 
possessed  much  Christian  fortitude  with  regard  to  death ;  and  to 
him  its  sting  indeed  was  gone.  He  spoke  of  having  '  no  fear.' 
Throughout  his  illness  his  mind  was  composed  and  peaceful.  When 
I  engaged  in  prayer  with  him,  his  responses  were  very  fervent.  I 
saw  him  the  day  before  he  died,  but  it  was  evident  he  did  not 
know  me." 

In  this  state  of  unconsciousness  he  continued  to  the  end,  and  died 
in  the  Lord  on  Sunday  morning,  October  7th,  186C,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-first  of  his  ministry*  His  death 
caused  great  mourning  through  all  the  Circuit ;  and  a  large  congrega- 
tion, which  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  sermon,  testified 
to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  both  by  his  own  people  and  by 
many  of  other  denominations. 

"  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 
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II.  AITALTSIB. 

Having  given  a  general  view  of  the  devotional  element  that  per- 
vades Sfe.  Paul's  writings,  it  will  be  further  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  sketch  an  analytical  outline  of  its  various  forms  of  eipression. 
This  is  a  task  as  practicable  as  it  is  interesting. 

To  reduce  to  system  such  utterances  as  these,  in  which  the  free 
Spirit  breathes  His  influence  as  He  listeth,  might  seem  a  thing 
impossible.  But  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  Apostle  prays  with  the 
understanding,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  a  high  and  sure  theory 
always  guides  his  practice;  and  the  same  tranquil  order  that  is 
impreised  upon  his  dogmatic  teaching  is  almost  equally  apparent  in 
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lii  acts  and  formulas   of  worsliip.     Here,  aa    cverj-n-hero  in   Holy 
Writ,  freedom  has  its  own  bords,  and  there  h  a  /-//r  *>f  lihtrritf ;  from 
tlie  set  and  familiar  phraees  that  never  varv,  up  to  those  outbursts 
vkicli  almost  lose  their  hold  on  language,  the  apostle's  devotions  are 
^vtrced  by  the  fixtd  rules  of  Christian  prayer.     He  preserves  uni- 
formlj  a  method  and  a  proportion  in  his  teaching;  and  this  depart- 
ment of  it  presents  no   excc-ption.     We  may  formally  arrange  thi; 
whole  compass  of  his  inspired  communications.     Whatever  uuutter- 
aLle  things  he  may  in  his   ecstasy  have  sometimes  meditated  before 
Qcd  find  no  record  in  these  Epistles  :  in  them  he  is  never  vibrating 
between  In   th*:    loJf/  and    oitf  f^f  the  lody ;    never  for  an  instant 
elevated  to  a  point  where  his  spirit  is  not  subject  to  himself,  and  his 
speech  not  amenable  to  law.     It  is  only  rhapsody  that  defies  analysis, 
Mid  there  is  no  rhap?ody  here.     However  distasteful  the  idea  may  at 
first  Eeem,  there  is  no  sentence  which  does  not  enter  and  take  its 
place  in  a  classification  that  will  prove  all  the  more  perfect  the  more 
fvrfectly  it  is  wrought  out. 

But  the  idea  ought  not  to  be  distasteful.  There  is  no  contra- 
diction between  high  devotion  and  perfect  order ;  witness  the  pro- 
fonndest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  And  it 
u  not  proposed  to  isolate  these  passages,  so  as  to  study  them 
ipart  from  their  place  in  Scriptxire.  That  would  indeed  be  a  fat,d 
error  at  the  outset.  However  possible  it  may  be  without  violence  to 
insert  doctrinal  texts  into  theological  systems,  this  can  seldom  be  the 
case  with  those  utterances  of  devotion  that  are  bom  of  the  occasion, 
and  owe  much  of  their  force  to  the  context.  Thev  must  be  studied 
and  examined  before  they  are  translated,  and  to  a  great  extent  inde- 
pendently of  any  formal  doctrine.  They  will  never  be  so  beautiful 
or  foil  of  mctining  as  in  their  own  place.  But,  this  being  undeniable, 
it  ii  equally  true  that  a  hrge  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Apos- 
tle's devotional  teaching  will  tend  to  exalt  our  conception  of  its 
grandeur  as  a  whole,  and  sometimes  throw  a  very  important  light 
upon  its  individual  passages.  Moreover,  such  a  general  glance  is 
essential  to  our  present  object. 

What  classification,  then,  shall  we  adopt  ?    It  would  help  us  if  we 

eoold  take  as  our  guide  any  extant  record  of  St.  FauVs  manner  of 

eonducting  the  religious  service  of  a  Christian  assembly.     But  there 

ii  none  to  be  found,  and  we  are  left  to  our  imagination.     He  w^ould 

donbtlesa   begin  by  invoking  the  benediction  of  the  God  of  grace 

through  Jesus  Christ;  he  would    present   his   thanksgivings   and 

praises  for  the  common  salvation  and  the  Christian  history  of  this 

pnticniar  church  ;  he  would  offer  gi  neral  prayers  for  the  sanctifica- 

tion  and  nligioos  prosperity  of  the  saints ;  he  woull  then  enlarge  in 

ipeeific  petitionB  and  intercessions  ;  and  crown  all  by  cfTering,  on  the 

pvt  of  the  worshippiag  usembly,  a  full  doxology  in  the  name  of  the 
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Bedeemer.  Now  if  we  apply  thia  theory  of  the  Apostle's  supposed 
order  of  worship  to  his  writings,  as  composing  one  great  liturgv 
embedded  in  a  series  of  theological  documents,  we  shall  find  that 
they  submit  to  the  classification  almost  without  a  difficulty  or  a 
flaw.  We  have  first  the  familiar  formulas  of  invocation  that  always 
begin  and  end  with  prayer  for  grace  and  peace;  then  a  series  of 
eucharistical  acknowledgments  running  almost  unbroken  through  the 
Epistles ;  we  have,  further,  the  entire  body  of  supplications  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  various  and  free  and  deep  and  full ;  amongst 
these  are  interspersed  a  number  of  less  copious  but  fervent  personal 
requests  and  intercessions;  and,  finally,  there  are  many  ascriptions 
of  glory  in  which  adoration  takes  its  most  reverent  and  most  exalted 
forms.  Let  us  attempt  to  distribute  under  these  five  heads  the  rich 
variety  of  matter  at  our  disposal. 

I.  The  first  class  of  passages  comprises  those  formulas  of  Invocation 
in  which  the  blessing  of  God  is  called  down  upon  the  people: 
at  the  commencement  they  take  tbe  place  of  Christian  Salutation  ;  at 
the  close  they  are  commonly  regarded  as  Benedictions.  But  they 
are  alike  direct  prayers  to  God. 

The  Greetings  that  invariably  open  the  Epistles  are  the  salutationF, 
current  respectively  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews,  blended 
into  one,  raised  to  a  higher  meaning,  and  uttered  in  the  form  of 
invocation  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
two  words  "  grsLce  *'  and  "  peace  "  in  their  combination  signify  all 
that  the  goodness  of  God  has  to  bestow,  and  all  that  tbe  misery  of 
man  can  need.  Both  are  sought  from  the  Father,  and  equally  from 
His  Son  our  Saviour.  In  one  memorable  variation  of  the  prayer — 
that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — the  redeeming  work  of  Christ 
is  added  as  tbe  ground  on  which  the  supplication  is  based.  In 
tbe  Pastoral  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  mercy  separates  between 
the  grace  and  peace  which  it  really  unites  ;  and  the  formula  takes  its 
perfect  character :  Grace,  mercy ,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Here  it  is  manifest  that  the  Christian  salu- 
tation is  merged  and  lost — or  all  but  merged  and  lost — in  the  sup- 
plication for  that  grace  which  lies  at  the  basis^of  the  religious  life, 
and  is  the  inspiration  and  encouragement  of  all  other  prayer. 

The  Benedictions  at  the  close  of  the  Epistles  are,  like  the  Greetings 
at  the  commencement,  variations  on  one  formula,  the  key-note  of  which 
is  the  same  that  begins, —  Grace,  This  word  of  precious  meaning  here 
finds  its  most  comprehensive  application :  it  is  tbe  source  of  all 
salvation  in  Christ,  it  is  the  spring  of  all  good  in  the  Christian,  and 
it  goes  back  to  its  source  in  thanksgiving, — tbe  fame  word  receiving 
progressively  all  these  meanings.  No  document  ever  left  tbe 
Apostle's  hand  without  having  this  sacred  word  written  in  his 
own  characters  at  the  end ;  and  onee,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
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Ccrintbian?,  the  formula  swells  to  its  full  Trinitarian  proportions,  and 
becoaies  the  Benwliction  that  the  Church  has  appropriated   f».»r  evtr; 
Thgrracf  oflhc  L*n'd  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  lore  ofGuJ,  and  the  cuin- 
mhion  of  (he  ILohj  Ghoet^  he  tciih  yov.  all,     IJut  here  it  is  observable 
ibit  this  is  not  necessarily  a  valeJictorj  formula :  it  id  as  aj^propri- 
&te  at  the  beginn'ng  as  at  the  end.     lb  is  an  invocation  upon  tho 
tntire  Christian    life.       It     is     not  the  specific   close   of  worijhip, 
which  is,  whether  en  earth   or  in  heaven,  Doxology  alone.    Hence, 
also,  it  must  be  carefully    ohserved  that  it  is  not  a  benediction  in  the 
Ktse  of  modem  and  perverted  ecclesiastical  usage.     It  is  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  blessing  of  the  Triune  God,  pronounced  in  prayer  ;  and 
Let  an  authoritative   cot  performed  in  the  name  of  God.     Whatever 
kncdiction  of  persona  or  things  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  min* 
L'ttrial  function,  in   the  service  of  God,  and  in  the  worship  of  tha 
CLris'ian  congregation,  there  is  only  One  Priest  whose  office  it  is  to 
rlfcss.    His    prerogative     is    not   shared,  even  by   Apo.-tles.     The 
iuprerae  Bc-nediction  of  the  New  Testament  U,  like  its  type  and 
(■nginal  in  the  ar.cijiit  temple,  a  prayer  to  the  Triune  God  for  His 
Triune  Uesting. 

II.  Alu;o»t  equally  uniform  ii^  the  occurrence  of  the  Thanksgivings 
in  which  the  Apostle  challenges  the  gratitude  of  his  readers,  and 
presents  for  tbem,  and  with  them,  due  acknowledgments  of  the  great 
blessing  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  their  own  particular  mercies.  Generally, 
the!>e  take  the  form  of  simple  thanksgiving  for  Christian  benefits ; 
sometimes  God  is  blessed  and  praised  as  the  Author  of  these  benefits ; 
whilst  here  and  there  brief  flashes  of  ejaculatory  thanks  lighten  up 
the  page,  in  which  both  meanings  are  blended  in  one  word. 

The  outpourings  of  thankfulness  which  begin  the  Epibtles  have,  as 
I  rule,  direct  reference  to  the  specific  Christian  history  of  the  people 
to  whom  St.  Paul  write?.     Their  first  object  being  to  express  his 
gratitude,  they  sabordiuately  tend  to  conciliate  tho  readers*  good- 
will.   Hence,  in  his  first  Epistles,  written  to  the  Thessalonians,  there 
ii  a  most  remarkable  effusion  of  gratulatory  acknowledgments.     He 
leems  to  regard  them  as  patterns   of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Gojipel  should  be  received,— patterns  not   only  in  Macedonia  and 
ichaia,  but  to  all  people  throughout  the  world :  he  sends  them, 
therefore,  as  it  were  tho  firstfruits  of  his  fervent  gratitude,  for  the 
niccess  of  hia  labours  everywhere  and  to  the  end.     In  the  former 
kttt-r  words  fail  him  :  irkat  thanks  can  we  render  again  unto  Ood  for 
ymf    In  the  latter  he  is  hound,  and  he  repeats  this  strong  word,  to 
give  thanks  for  the  growth  of  their  faith.    Writing  to  the  Corinthians, 
his  thanksgiving  is  strikingly  adapted  to  their  high  standing  and 
prerogatiTes,  as  a  congregation  of  Christians  endowed  with  a  larger 
than  usual   distribation  of  gifts.     Offering  up  his  most  solemn 
oUatum  of  pnise  for  the  Bomans,  he  thanks  God  that  the  tidings 
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of  their  faith  had  spread  througliout  the  whole  tcorld :  a  coDgratula- 
tion  as  much  justified  by  fact  as  that  more  limited  one  to  the 
Thessalonians.  These  sent  their  record  forth  throughout  a  province, 
the  Romans  throughout  the  earth.  The  same  eiquisite  propriety 
will  be  seen  to  mark  the  phraseology  employed  to  the  Philippians, 
whose  steady,  continuous  perseverance  was  pre-eminent  among  the 
churches  ;  as  also  that  to  the  Colossians,  and  in  the  minor  Epistles. 
It  is  illustrated,  also,  though  differently,  in  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  thanksgiving  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

These  eucharistical  ascriptions  are  always  offered  directly  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ :  no  created  being  shares  them.  But  in  some 
passages  they  assume  the  more  explicit  form  of  praise,  the  Giver 
being  thought  of  rather  than  the  receiver  and  the  gifb.  Blessed  he 
God  is  their  watchword :  it  is  the  language  of  praise,  as  distingQished 
from  doxology,  in  which  simple  adoration  is  expressed, — thanks- 
giving being,  not  lost  or  forgotten,  but  swallowed  up  in  worship. 
There  are  three  cardinal  examples  of  this  high  praise  as  occurring 
at  the  commencement  of  the  letters.  The  first  is  that  most  strikiDg 
deviation  from  rule  which  is  found  in  the  Galatian  Epistle.  In  this 
exceptional  opening  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus  glides  into 
an  acknowledgment  of  His  redeeming  work,  on  which  again  is 
based  a  Doxoldgy :  the  customary  thanksgiving  for  the  Galatians, 
which  their  unhappy  apostasy  precluded,  seems  to  be  compensated 
by  this  more  fervent  ascription  to  God.  The  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  furnishes  also  a  remarkable  example,  as  will  be  more 
fully  seen.  But  it  is  the  Ephesian  Epistle  which  in  this,  as  in  all 
that  pertains  to  St.  PauVs  devotion,  has  the  pre-eminence :  invoca* 
tion,  thanksgiving,  praise,  prayer,  doxology,  are  all  most  wonderfully 
blended.  The  opening  ascription  of  praise  is  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  Apostle's  strains ;  differing  from  all  others  in  this,  that  it 
melts  into  the  ordinary  current  of  the  Epistle  without  any  sure  and 
determinate  mark  of  distinction.  These  two  apostolic  Benedic- 
tions, it  may  be  further  observed,  are  offered  to  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jems  Christ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  St.  Peter  in  the 
opening  of  his  Epistle  has  caught  the  tone  of  his  beloved  brother* 
He  adds  a  third  to  these  beautiful  Hymns  to  the  Father. 

Some  of  these  eucharistical  passages  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 
combination  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  that  seems  peculiar  to  St. 
Paul ;  a  combination  which  is  stamped  deeply  on  his  precept,  and 
again  and  again  exemplified  in  his  practice.  Sometimes  the  two 
occur  together  as  in  the  natural  order  of  grace :  thanksgiving  for 
much  being  followed  by  prayer  for  more.  Sometimes  the  one  passes 
into  the  other,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  by  an  insensible 
and  natural  transition.  Sometimes,  as  in  those  to  the  Romans  and 
Philemon, — the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  Epistles, — both  prayer 
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ani  thinks  onite  to  subserve  a  perosnal  object,  ar.d  cxrrt  a  specilic 
isflaeDce  upon  the  readt-r.'.  Sometime?,  as  in  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Philippians,  the  one  id  as  it  were  the  counterpart  or  counterbalance 
of  iKe  other :  the  tbankfgiving  expresses  confidence  in  their  final 
f&lvatioD ;  the  praver  comis  in  to  show  the  warrant  and  to  prescribe 
tht  conditions  of  that  coufuk-nce.  In  more  than  one  of  these  Ittters 
tU  prayer  seems  to  be  St.  Paul's  practical  method  of  expressing  the 
gntitude  which  his  thanksgiving  expressed  in  words ;  whiUt  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  First  Kpistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  his 
ij'irit  appears  to  take  refuge  in  supplication  from  the  pressure  of  an 
f motion  not  otherwise  to  be  borne.  These  are  only  instances  of  a 
general  rule.  Throughout  his  writings  prayer  and  pr^iite  and  thai  ks- 
giviiig,  whilst  perfectly  dihtinct,  yet  follow  hard  one  upon  another, 
ind  blend  into  indissoluble  unity.  Hence  we  include  them  all 
under  the  generic  title  of  Th*:  Prmjera  of  St.  PauL 

Before  leaving  this   tc-pie,  a   glance  muFt  be  thrown  upon  the 
ejiculatory  expressions  of  a  spirit  in  which  gratitut^e  is  always  the 
uppcrmoet  and  overflowing  emotion.     The  Apostle  chose  at  the  out- 
set 1$  his  theological  watchword  the  term  grace;  and  he  more  than 
acT  other  writer  has  stamped  upon  that  word,  in  the  Greek  original, 
its  widest  and  its  deepest  meaning, — grace  as  the  ]>rincij>le  in  Qod, 
ssan  influence  of  the  Gorpel  in  the  regenerate,  and  as  the  soul's 
nrtum  of  gratitude.     In  thi:t  last  meaning  it  was  as  dear  and  as 
familiar  to  St.   Paul  as  in  the  two  former.     Giort/  and  thanks  aro 
tot*B  continually  recurrini;  in  lis  Epistles  :  f/lonj  for  the  mere  stately 
doijilogy,  thanls  the  fan.; liar  term  for  ready  service.     The  Fjjirit  of 
constant  gratitude  runs  through  the  Apostle's  hi>tory.     Again  and 
Jgain  we  read  of  his  oiferirg  praise  in  the  preser.ce  of  his  brethren, 
Tbat  vigorous  saying,  Jle  thauM  Gody  and  took  courat/e^  might  fairly 
l-e  taken  as  the  watchword  c.f  the  man  and  his  communications.    I 
^^nk  God  ihroHffh  Jtsus  Christ/  is  the  brief  and  pregnant  expression 
of  Us  infinite  debt  at  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  career.     Thanks 
'*«  Mio  God  for  His  nnnpcakahle  gift !  was  a  tribute  to  that  vast 
oUigation  of  which   every  lesser  heneGt,  of  money  or  what  else, 
"KBinded  him.     Tfianlcs  he  to  God,  who  always  causct/i  t«  to  triumph  ! 
*U  a  kind  of  spontaneous  testimony  which  every  token  of  success 
'voked,  and   which  escaped  his  ]ipi>,  we  may  be  sure,  ten  thousand 
toei.    Thanks   he   to   G^d^  which  giceth  ui  the  victory  I   seals  and 
<30inii  the  whole.      Other  examples  are  more  commonplace,  but  they 
^W  the  alacrity  of  a  spirit  ready  to  every  tjood  word.     Such  are  the 
<>pn«sxon  of  hi^    thanks  that  he  baptized  none  save   Crispus  and 
OiIqi  n  Cor.   !•    1"^)  I  ^^^^  1^6  spake  with  more  tongues  than  the 
mt  (1  Cor.   xiv.    1^) ;  for  what  was  put  into  the  heart  of  Titos 
(S  Qir,  riii.  IG)  ;  a>A^  ^ine  other  examples  that  give  the  Apostle's 
B*a  illiutration  of  l^u  precept,  In  everything  give  thanks. 
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It  may  be  notol,  by  way  of  traasitioii  to  Sj.  Paul's  prayers  more 
properly  so  called,  that  ejaculatory  petition  is  as  characteristic  of  his 
writings  as  ejaculatory  gratitude.  Scarcely  a  letter  is  without 
instances — some  of  them  very  striking  ones — of  this  practice.  God  is 
appealed  to  in  the  most  earnest  of  all  possible  adjurations,  from  the 
familiar  Ood forbid/  (not  so  forcible,  however,  in  the  original,)  up  to 
the  solenm  I  call  God  to  record  upon  my  sotU  I  These  formulas  of 
conscientious  appeal  to  God,  which  help  us  to  understand  our 
Saviour's  precept  concerning  the  oath,  are  never  mere  expletives,  of 
course ;  nor  are  they  examples  of  a  habit  contracted  by  the  writer, 
however  reverent ;  they  have  all  the  sanctity  of  prayer,  as  uttered  by 
one  whose  testimony  concerning  his  own  relation  to  God  was  this, 
Whose  I  am,  and  Whom  I  serve  ;  and  who  remembered  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  with  the  sorrow  of  a  forgiven  spirit,  that  he  had  once  been  a 
blaspheme.  They  all  find  their  justification  in  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin  ;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  pathetic 
apostrophe,  I  could  wish  myself  accursed  for  my  brethren  I  must  be 
classed  among  this  petitioner's  intercessions. 

III.  We  now  penetrate  to  the  heart  and  centre  of  our  subject,  the 
series  of  greater  Supplications  which,  more  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  devotional  teaching,  is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul.  In  other 
respects  he  is  imitattd  by  his  brethren ;  or,  rather,  the  form  of  sound 
words  is  common  to  him  and  to  them ;  but  this  collection  of 
Prayers  is  peculiarly  his  own.  Let  us  briefly  note  some  of  their 
leading  common  features,  and  then  attempt  to  exhibit  them  in  their 
order. 

These  prayers  are  otfered  by  the  Apostle  for  the  Church,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  presented  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
which  joins  with  him  in  offering  them  to  God.  They  are  not  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  intercessions :  the  assembly  discerned  the 
Spirit's  meaning,  After  this  manner  pray  ye !  and  they  made  these 
supplications  their  own,  as  if  their  absent  father  was  leading  their 
devotions.  They  are  notwithstanding  all  so  framed  as  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  specific  state  of  any  individual  community: 
without  a  single  exception  they  bear  what  may  be  called  an  imper- 
sonal character.  Unlike  the  Thanksgivings,  they  make  no  direct 
reference  to  the  peculiar  condition,  or  even  to  the  peculiar  wants,  of 
the  church  to  which  they  are  addressed  :  they  belong  to  the  General 
Assembly,  Each  might  be  transferred  to  any  other  Epistle  than  that 
which  owns  it  without  giving  or  receiving  any  vital  injury.  It  is 
true  that  some  grace  and  some  point  would  bo  here  and  there  lost ; 
but  nothing  essential  to  the  interpretation.  For  instance,  the  open- 
ing Prayer  in  the  first  of  the  Thessalonian  Epistles  is  very  similar  to 
the  final  one  in  the  Hebrews  :  a  transposition  would  not  create  any 
violent  anomaly  in  either  Epistle,  although  the  day  of  the  Lord  Je9H$ 
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gives  the  Thessalonian  Prayer  a  peculiar  cinpliasK'!,  and  tlie  hhofi  of 
\h  ct^rloiiiHg  eocenant  has  an  aficctiug  forcj  at  the  conclusion  ol' 
ibe  grc:at  sacrificial  £pistlc. 

Another  element  they  have  in  common :  they  are  all  more  or  le?3 

deTuWd  to  the  gr:&nd  conception  of  the  perfect,  individual,  Ciiristian 

life.    The  word  Perfection  is  the  seal  with  which  they  are   all  alike 

itimped,  and  that  ideal  which  is  found  in  them  is  to  be  personally 

realised.    They  do  not  exclude  those  elements  of  excellence  which 

Irlong  to  the  perfection  of   the    conrjmunity  as  such :  in  some  of 

tl.»-}  ir.iyers  that  idea  has,  as  will  be   seen,  a  marked  proaiinence. 

Bit  the  iLdiridual   life  is  never  excluded.      There  Ls  nothing  for 

valub  this   assemblage  uf   Collects   is  more  renf^arkable    than   the 

way  iu  which   they   blend   the  edification  of  the  Church  and  the 

Uificalion  of  the  individual.     Whilst  we  think  that  we  are  reading 

a  griat  intercession  for  the  growth  and   maturity  of    the  body  of 

Chriit,  p'?rfi'cied  into    one,  we    suddenly  find,  as    in  the  Kphei^im 

PraVcr,  that  the  Apoatle  \^  giving  every  one  of  us,  even  the  leeble^t, 

&  petition  to  inilarue  his  own  derire  and  to  point  his  own  ai^piration. 

Lastly,  they  are  dibtiuct  ind  perfect  each  iu  itself,  while  tl.tir  lull 
Weight  of  glory  is  felt  only  \\\\a\  they  arj  blended  into  harmony. 
Tbrre  is  scarcely  one  of  theui  that  might  not  be  made  tiie  centre  of 
a  >Tftem  of  Christian  ethics,  or  of  the  charter  of  Ciiristian  privilege. 
We  feel  in  reading  each  t'.iat  it  contains  the  sum  of  regenerate 
dc<Irc  and  hope ;  and  that  it 4  unqualified  fulfilment  in  the  heart  and 
lift!  would  place  ua  ride  by  side  with  Ciirit^t  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
iflUritanc^  of  the  sanctified.  Each  in  itiself  would  be  in  a  ctrtaiu 
fetse  a  sufficient  directory  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  holihess. 
But  jet  thev  both  give  and  receive  light  and  strength,  when  corn* 
pared  together,  and  studied  in  connection. 

Considering  how  much  the  Apostle  was  attached  to  sacred  formulas, 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  not  a  clause  in  these  Prayers  is  ever 
repeated  or  reproduced :  the  Epistles  that  echo  each  other  in  some 
refpectfl  £re  distinct  in  thij.  And  yet,  if  we  read  thom  conpccu- 
tively,  we  most  feel  not  only  that  one  spirit  rules  them  all,  but  that 
they  all  belong  to  one  common  system,  in  which  each  is  perfect,  but 
their  union  makts  a  triple  perfection.  Ajid  now  let  ua  verify  our 
judgment  by  tracing  them  through  the  Apostlb*8  writings  in  order. 

No  arrangement  possible  cculd  be  better  than  the  chronological 
ose.  Beginning  with  the  two  Thessalonian  Epistles,  we  find  the 
nippliration  to  be  as  abundant  as  we  have  seen  the  thanksgiving  to 
be.  There  are  no  leu  than  five  distinct  Prayers.  Charity,  the 
royal  grace,  the  hood  of  perfectness  in  heaven  and  earth,  Kads  the 
loDg train:  for  the  fir^t  of  these  Prayers  has  for  its  subject  'ihe 
AJnwidimg  of  Lave,  (1  Thess.  iii.  12,  13.)  in  its  relation  to  con- 
Munate  holioefs  and  the  pnparation  for  the  day  of  Christ.    Treu 
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follows  the  prayer  fi^r  Entire  Sanctificatlo7i,  (1  Thess.  v.  23,)  erery 
word  and  every  phra-e  of  which  is  unique :  the  believer's  triple 
nature  is  commended  to  the  faithful  God  of  the  Christian  voeation, 
to  be  entirely  consecrated  by  His  gracc*,  and  that  for  ever.  In  the 
second  Epistle  occurs  the  beautiful  petition  for  the  Fulfilment  of  (he 
Divine  good  Pleasure,  (2  Thess.  i.  11,  12,)  in  the  experience  <rf 
believers,  to  the  mutual  glorification  of  Christ  in  them  and  of  them 
in  Christ.  Scarcely  does  the  echo  of  this  sublirce  sapplication  die 
away  when  the  strain  begiDs  again,  and  the  God  of  everlasting  con- 
solation is  invoked  to  bestow  the  blessing  of  Christian  Steadfasineu 
(2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.)  And,  bjfore  the  Epistle  ends,  another  prayer 
is  offered,  of  which  the  Patience  of  Christ  (2  Thess.  iii.  5)  is  the  bordeD. 
These  five  Thessalonian  supplications  are  marked  bj  certain  most 
striking  and  never-repeated  thoughts  and  words ;  and  they  may  be 
i  aid  to  form  quite  a  Liturgy  of  themselves. 

Passing  over  the  appeal  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  it  might 
almost  seem  as  if  the  writer's  spirit  was  too  much  pressed  for  formal 
prayer,— although,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  there  is  one  great  inter- 
cession in  it, — we  reach  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the 
course  of  which  praise  and  thanksgiving  abound  almost  to  the  excla- 
fiion  of  supplication.  At  the  close  of  the  second  letter  there  are 
found  the  disjointed  fragments,  as  it  were,  of  a  petition,  the  theme 
of  which  is  Perfect  Restoration,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  9.)  or,  as  our  translation 
has  it,  perfection,  thus  rendering  a  word  which  occars  only  here. 
Then  we  pass  to  the  great  theological  Epistle,  where  the  prayers  for 
which  we  seek  occur  only  at  the  end :  one  being  for  Unity  in  Spirit 
and  Worship,  (Rom.  xv.  6,)  and  the  other  for  the  Consummation  qf 
Hope.  (Rom.  xv.  13.)  These  two  petitions  are  in  reality  one,  being 
divided  only  by  some  appropriate  quotations  of  Scripture. 

And  now  we  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  the 
tranquil  temple-Epistle,  where,  as  might  bo  expected,  praise  and 
prayer  rise  to  their  highest  pitch.  The  first  petition  it  is  hard  to 
characterize  by  any  one  epithet :  for  the  present  let  us  term  it  The 
Vision  of  the  Christian  Inheritance,  (Ephes.  i.  15-23,)  although  neither 
that  nor  any  other  phrase  can  give  any  hint  of  its  wonderful  fulness. 
Then  comes  the  central  Collect  in  the  Apostle's  Liturgy,  the  Prayer 
of  the  indwelling  Trinity  (Ephes.  iii.  14-21).  In  every  respect  this 
is  the  highest  strain  of  his  devotion  :  here  is  perfection.  What  John 
xvii.  is  to  the  Gospels,  this  prayer  is  to  St.  Paul's  writings.  Connect- 
ing it  with  the  preceding,  we  have  in  these  two  effusions  the  loftiest 
lans;uage  of  human  worship  not  uttered  by  the  Word  Himself. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  occurs  the  memorable  record  of 
the  Apostle's  agony  on  their  behalf;  that  is,  of  his  intense  supplica- 
tion for  their  FM  assurance  of  Understanding,  (Col.  ii.  1,  2.)  This, 
however,  is  preceded  by  a  subdued  and  altered  version  of  one  of  the 
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EjiliCiian  pravtiM,  its  burden  being  the  Truiffulne^s  of  Practical 
Kiv-irMit',  (Col.  i.  10.)  These  two  petitions  li-o,  ad  it  were, 
cuunterpAtts,  and  a?  stieli  we  shall  unite  them  :  in  the  one»  the 
stttlement  of  their  minds  in  the  mygt3ry  of  Cbrist  U  the  theme  of 
pctilion;  in  the  other,  their  wise  use  of  that  knowledge  in  the  dili- 
gence of  daily  life.  Both  these  prayers  are  solemnly  connected  with 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  tbi*  Epistle  supplication  and  thanksgiving  join  in  the  most  ini- 
presiive  manner  around  the  Cross ;  prayer  asking  for  insight  into 
the  mjstcry  which  praise  adoringly  acknowledges.  How  precious 
ind  how  appropriate  these  i>rayers  are  to  us  in  the  present  times  of 
psbellion  against  the  mysteries  of  Chrijst  and  of  God  ! 

T^o  Supplications  remain ;  and,  taking  them  in  their  order 
ia  the  cbronoloj^y  of  St.  Paul's  writingi^,  it  might  seem  as  if  they 
were  intentionally  reserved  to  die  last.  In  the  Philippian  Epistle 
hn,tirancc  to  i/Je  Day  of  C/irist  is  the  theme.  (Phil.  i.  9-11.)  This 
1  river,  a?  we  huve  seen,  ia  the  counterpart  of  a  preceding  thanks- 
givia^,  and  not  to  be  understood  save  in  connection  with  it.  It  sums 
np  all  the  Christian  graces,  and  asks  for  their  perfect  growth  and 
consummation  unto  the  great  day  :  the  day  of  Christ,  which  we  have 
missed  ia  several  of  the  preceding  supplications,  now  coming  again 
at  the  close,  as  it  was  found  in  the  beginning,  of  the  Apostle's  devo- 
tion. Many  think  that  here  St.  Paul's  l^rayers  should  find  their 
appropriate  finish.  But  it  is  very  difficult,  let  criticirm  say  what  it 
aav,  to  asr-ign  to  any  other  writir  the  Prai/cr  of  the  eterlaHing 
Cottnaht,  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  21,)  containing  fo  affecting  a  summary  of 
the  sacrificial  Epistle,  with  its  glorious  Doxology,  fit  close  of  the 
whole. 

Here  we  have  twelve  great  Liturgical  Prayers,  a*  d  a  thirteenth 
addid,  which  seems  written  in  St  Paul's  undeniable  handwriting. 
AVhit  a  wonderful  scries  of  devotional  fragments  they  constitute! 
And  what  a  perfect  whole,  when  all  are  jcontemplated  together! 
These  words  are  the  words  of  a  man,  and  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
ooTeelves :  hut  we  know,  we  feel,  while  we  read  them,  that  none 
codd  have  uttered  them  unless  moved  hy  the  Holy  Ghoii.  They 
luTe  no  parallel  but  in  the  sacred  Fountain  whence  they  originally 
flowed,  the  departing  prayer  of  Jcsup.  St.  Paul  must  have  known 
that  Fountain, — though  the  Saviour's  words  were  as  yet  buried  deep 
in  the  heart  of  St.  John. 

IV.  What  in  our  modem  Unguage  would  be  termed  Intercec- 
Boni  should  now  be  introduced.  But  it  will  be  Been,  in  due 
cotme,  that  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  these  are  presented  in 
the  New  Testament  only  by  the  Mediator.  One  is  our  Intercessor, 
even  Christ,  and  all  we  are  petitioners  in  common.  Prayers,  however, 
are  offered  on  behalf  of  otben  not  present,  whether  desiring 
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those  prayers  or  not  desiring  them,  may  be  included  under  this  title ; 
and  of  them  we  have  Eome  striking  examples,  which  must  be  con« 
sidered  iu  their  order. 

Foremost  rises  in  all  its  unspeakable  depth  his  intercesaion 
for  his  blinded  brethren  after  the  flesh,  for  Israel  under  temponuy 
reprobation.  His  intercessions  in  this  behalf  are  not  referred 
to  ofb£n,  never  at  any  length,  but  in  hints  of  wonderful  pathos.  It 
is  in  relation  to  this  that  we  hear  him  expressing  himself  in  terms 
that  defy  translation :  the  most  vehement  words  he  ever  uttered, 
hard  to  be  understood,  save  by  those  who  have  entered  into  the 
secret  of  that  infinite  self-sacrificing  love  which  made  Moses  and 
St.  Paul  one.  I  could  wish  my  self  accursed  for  Israel !  Intercession 
for  country  and  people  and  kindred  cannot  go  beyond  this.  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  clas<t,  though  in  a  lower  sphere,  is  the  Apostle's  most 
earnest  pleading  for  the  apostate  Christians  of  Galatia,  who,  with  the 
Cross  set  forth  evidently  before  them,  had  been  bewitched  into  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  Christ.  I  travail  in  hirth  is  the  strong  expres- 
sion that  bears  its  rifcord  of  the  Apostle*s  agony  on  their  behalf,  and 
abides  in  his  Epistle  a  monument  and  example  of  the  anxiety  with 
which  all  Christians  should  intercede  for  those  who  are  surrendering 
the  pure  Gospel  for  its  semblance.  Lastly,  we  hear  the  same 
accents  of  Christian  intercession — blending  holy  severity  with  long- 
suffering  tenderness — in  the  Apostle's  prayer  for  his  individual 
opponents.  I  pray  God  it  he  not  laid  to  their  charge!  was  more 
than  a  hasty  formula  of  pitying  resentment ;  it  was  a  true  and  deep 
intercession  for  those  who  forsook  him  in  his  strait  for  the  Gospel ; 
an  echo  of  the  cry  that  he  heard  from  Christ's  martyr,  and  could 
never  forget ;  an  echo  of  the  Lord's  own  prayer.  And  the  language 
used  concerning  Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  whosi,  as  an  enemy, 
not  of  himself,  but  of  his  Master,  he  had  delivered  over  to  Satan,  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  spirit  of  intercession. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  turn  to  the  Apostle's  more  familiar 
and  more  tender  supplications  on  behalf  of  his  friends.  How  fall 
of  grace,  for  instance,  is  the  prayer  for  Philemon  which  St.  Paul  tells 
us  he  constantly  offered.  Interceding  with  his  master  for  Onesimus, 
he  intercedes  with  God  for  the  master  himself;  and  the  reference 
to  this  intercession,  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
yet  more  interesting  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  that  habitual  pleading 
for  friends  of  which  St.  Paul  was  almost  the  loftiest  example.  Onesi- 
phorus  also  had  been  a  benefactor  in  few  things  ;  lich  is  the  recom- 
pense for  which  the  grateful  supplicant  prays  on  his  behalf:  May  he 
find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  thai  day  I  and  meanwhile  may  his  house  be 
refreshed  by  it !  Lastly,  the  Apostle's  son  and  successor  in  the 
Gospel,  Timothy,  was  always  in  his  prayer^);  it  being  one  great 
addition  to  his  joy  and  one  great  elencent  of  his  gratitade  in  his 
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dosing  days  tbu3  t3  remember  those  who  nceied  his  help.  Both  the 
£pkiC5  seem  wrLtten  as  before  ihe  Lord :  they  are  full  of  the  most 
t^dcr  soUcitnde,  which  finds  its  highest  expri'ssion,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  that  memorable  intercession :  Consider  ichat  I  siy ;  and  the  Lord  yive 
i\ft  Hn'Jen(<Vidiftff  U  all  things  ! 

V.  Lastly,  there  remains  the  series  of  Doxolo^ies  in  the^o  Epistles, 
lil^e  the  Benedictions  at  the  outset,  they  are  introduced  by  one 
unTarying  formula :  the  watchword  here  is  Olory,  as  in  the  former 
it  Lad  been  Grace. 

These  expressions  of  adoration,  hawcrer,  do  not  occur  gene-rally  at 
tbe  clo?e.  They  arc  the  most  exalted  strain  of  devotion,  and  will 
niTvirc  whvn  all  other  offerings  cease  ;  but  they  are  not  reserved  by 
St.  Paul  for  the  end  of  his  Epistles.  He  sometimes  begins  with 
them,  K)metimes  places  them  at  the  close  of  his  petitions ;  but  more 
{rec|uently  they  are  interposed  at  those  points  where  his  doctrine 
reaibes  the  limit  of  human  understanding,  and  his  reverent  spirit 
takes  refuge  in  worship. 

Toe  Object  of  St.  Paul's  doxology  is  always  God :    God  through 
JtiUi  Christ.     The  same  law  rules  here  that  rules  in  tlie  oflering  of 
prayer:  neither  is  formally  addressed  to  the  Holy  Trinity  as  such, 
but  both  to  the  One  God  through  the  Mediator.     It  is  nob  that  the 
tribate  of  glory  is  denied  to  Christ :  indirectly  it  is  offered  to  Him 
in  manifold  forms.     As  Jesus  is  called  upon  and  prayed  unto  by  St. 
Paal,  who  nevertheless  generally  makes  God  as  such  the  Object  of 
prayer,  so  the  saints  arc  taui^ht  by  him  to  glory  in  the  Saviour,  and 
to  expect  the  revelation  of  His  glory  at  the  last,  while  yet  he  usually 
directs  all  doxology  to  the  Father.    Usually,  we  say  :  for  the  ascription 
of  glory  to  Christ  in  the  prayer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to 
km  exception ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul,  like  St.  Peter 
in  lis  second  Epibtle  and  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  wont  to  offer 
hif  highest  adoration  to  the  Lord.    In  the  order  of  economical  worship, 
the  God  of  glory  is  the  Three-One  God  in  nndistinguishable  unity. 

The  solemn  procession  of  these  Doxologies  through  the  writings  of 
St  Paul  is  familiar  to  all.    Neglecting  the  chronological  order,  it  is 
not  imposfible  to  find  one  that  may  be  called  the  order  of  grace. 
First  15  the  dread  tribute  paid  to  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  the 
Divine  counsel :  a  Doxology  into  which  should  merge  all  our  reason- 
lags  and  all  our  doubts,  when  the  marvels  of  revelation  make  us 
ifiaid :  Tcr  of  Him^  and  through  Him,  and  to  Jlim,  are  all  things :  to 
tthom  he  glortf  /br  ev>r.   Amen  I    (Rom.  xi.  80.)     Then  comes  the 
tribate  paid  to  tbe  Goi  of  redemption,  occurring  again  and  again,  of 
vhich  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  may  be  taken  as  the  type : 
ieeording  to  ihe  will  of  God  and  our  Father :  to  whom  he  glory  for 
wer  and  twr.  Amen.  {fhX.  i.  4,  5.)    Here,  as  in  the  Epiatle  to  the 
IphenttBfl,  and  eraTwhcre,  the  whole  eeonomy  of  the  mediatorial 
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work  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Father  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  our  Lord  declares  Himself  to  have  been 
glorified  in  His  own  work;   and  that  in  the  latest  songs  of  the 
Scripture  supreme  adoration  redounds  from  it  to  Him  in  the  unity  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  next  great  tribute  is  offered 
to  God  as  the  Source  of  establishing  grace,  based  upon  the  revealed 
mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  made  known  by  evangelical  preaching : 
To  Ood  only  wise,  he  ghry  througli  Jesus  ChriUfor  ever,  Jmen,  (Bom. 
xvi.  27.)     With  this  must  be  connected  that  grand  ascription  to  the 
God  who  supplies  the  people's  need,  the  New-Testament  Shaddai : 
N^ow  unto  God  and  our  Father  he  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen* 
(Phil.  iv.  20  ; )  which  may  be  paralleled  by  the  similar  aseription  at 
the  end  of  the  Ephesian  Prayer.     Towards  the  close  of  his  writings^ 
the  Doxologies  become,  if  possible,  more  triumphant ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  connect  the  glory  of  God  with  personal  salvation.    St.  Paul's 
Pastoral  Epistles  were  written  at  the  gate  of  heaven ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  praises  for  his  own  individual  mercy  should  muoh 
more  abound.      Three  great  ascriptions  occur  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy :  the  first  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  the  faithful  Sajingi 
and  his  own  mercy  as  the  foremost  transgressor,  though  rather  bj 
the  former  than  the  latter :   Now  unto  the  King  eternal^  immortal^ 
invisible,  the  only  wise  Ood,  be  honour  and  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 
The  second  seals  the  solemn  charge  to  Timothy,  when  he  is  as  it  wen 
consecrated  finally  to  his  Gospel  mission  :  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  appealed  to,  who  will  be  sent  back  for  the  reward  of 
His  servants  by  Him,  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  (jb 
light  which  no  ma7i  can  approach  unto  ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  e<m 
see :  to  whom  he  honour  and  power  everlasting,  Amen,  (1  Tim.  vi.  15, 16.) 
The  last  this  saintly  hand  ever  penned,  before  he  joined  the  never-ceasing 
singer<i,  paid  its  tribute  to  God's  preserving  and  delivering  graoe. 
And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  pre$erv$ 
me  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  (2  Tim.  iv.  18.)     Thus  we  see,  that  in  St.  Paurs  writings, 
as  in  our  own  individual  life,  the  offering  of  praise  to  God  regards 
first  His  unspeakable  perfection,  then  contemplates  His  redeeming 
work,  then  triumphs  in  the  assurance  and  hope  of  personal  salvation. 
The  aualysis  of  these  devotions  of  St.  Paul  has  thus  been  sketched, 
hastily  indeed,  but  with  some  pretension  to  completeness.     In  this 
outline  we  have  given  the  plan  of  the  following  essays.     Afler  having 
attempted  to  expound  these  petitions  in  their  context,  their  order, 
and  their  unity,  we  shall  turn  to  the  holy  Apostle  as  an  inspired 
example  of  the  Christian  pleader  with  God ;  and  close  by  considering 
the  pattifm  he  sets  us.     So,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  we  may  not  onlj 
use  the  devotions  he  has  left,  but  use  them  in  his  spirit,  and  pmy 
St.  Paul's  prayers  as  he  himself  prayed  them. 
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CANTERBURY."* 

We  have  followed  Dr.  H'.»ok  in  Lis  suoeossivo  v«.>luiucs  with  inL-ro.ihirH. 

interest.   His  laLoariS  fumisli  a  valuable  cuntribution  to  the  tcd*  .s:;is- 

tical  history   of    England.     We  have  also  in  Lia    wurk    a  rvvifw  uf 

the  general  biBtory  of   the  country.    The  Arohbibhopa  of  Canterbury 

vere  long  intimately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Statf^,  and  tuok  a 

prominent  part  in  their  direction.     The  *'  Lives  "  are  nf  une^pial  merit 

in  their  execution.     In  an  undertaking  which  doala  with  so  many  mifu, 

in  circumstancoB  changing  and  peculiar,  and  which  covers  so  wi'k' a 

range  of  time,  it  wonld  be  too  much  to  expect  that  equal  justice  wuuld 

be  done  to  all.     Some  of  the  early  chapters  are  bare  Eketehts  :  and  Dr. 

Hook  Beem3  to  be  doing  what — with  contemptuous  reference  to  si^nie 

writers— he  terms  **  writing  up "  to  his  subject.     His  material  does 

not  freely  come  to  hand.     It  is  true  it  was  comparatively  scanty,  and 

diS.alt  of  access ;  but  an  author  who  desires  it  to  Ve  thought  that 

he  is  "writing  down  "  to  his  subject  should  scarcely  appear  to  halt  in 

his  treatment  of  it. 

Dr.  Hook  writes  from  a  stand-point  of  his  own.    His  high  ecclesiasti- 
cisK  largely  influences  his  pen;  and  invests  certain  characters  with  Rpecial 
attractions  for  him.      Thomas  Becket  seems  to  be  a  hero  to  his  liking; 
and  he  is  exhibited  with   every  possible  advantage.      On   the  other 
hand,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  said  that  historical  justice  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  Hook  to  that  profound  thinker  and  theologian,  Anselm, 
vho  was  the  first  man,  after  centuries  of  confusion  of  thought  on  those 
great  subjects,  to  apprehend  and  teach  scriptural  views  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  atoning  work  of  Christ.    But  Dr.  Hook  is  not  a  theologian ; 
and  he  carefully  avoids  discussion  on  some  important  and  strictly 
theological  questions.    Ho  has  an  obvious  preference  for  episcopal 
■tatesmen.      The  odious  Gardiner   almost   fascinates  him  when  he 
approaches  him  in  this  character.    The  "  Lives "  have  increased  in 
▼alue  as  the  work  has  proceeded.    Those  of  the  "  New  Series  "  will  no 
doabt  command  a  much  larger  amount  of  attention  than  the  previous 
ones.    The  events  of  the  Reformation  have  an  interest  for  the  heart  of 
every  Englishman  beyond  that  of  most  other  subjects.    It  is  here  that 
Dr.  Hook*8  tendencies  obtain  their  most  decided  expression :  the  actions 
of  men  are  manipolated,   and  their  motives  divined,  too   much  in 
npport  of  his  church-principles.    We  have  been  compelled  to  feel  that 
hia  volumes  require  to  be  read  with  knowledge  and  great  caution.    A 
previuns  acquaintance  with  the  topics  on  which  he  writes  is  frequently 
neceisary  in  order  to  balance  and  correct  his  representations  of  men, 
^  the  occurrences  in  which  they  were  principal  actors. 
In  his  lengthy  introductory  chapter  to  the  "  New  Series,"  we  have  a 

'  "Lm  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  Vi.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  T.R.S., 
IW  qI  Ckiehater.''  VoL  III.  New  Series.  Heformatioa  Period.  Loadon : 
KAviBsBtky.    1869. 
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full  exhibition  of  Dr.  Hook's  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  prejadices. 
It  is  altogether  a  remarkable  production ;  and  ^as  evidently  written 
with  several  special  objects  in  view.    The  historical  continuity  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  an  eminent  representative  is  a  point  of  vital 
importance  with  him.    Whether  he  will  find  many  beyond  his  own 
communion  to  agree  and  sympathize  with  him  is  very  doubtful.    For 
ourselves  the  question  does  not  possess  all  the  significance  which  it  does 
for  him.    In  one  sense  there  can  be  no  dispute  on  this  point ;  but  that 
is  just  the  sense  of  least  moment.  We  would  ask,  What  are  the  essential 
constituents  of  a  Christian  Church  P    We  presume  the  reply  will  be, 
Doctrine,  worship,  and  government.    But  in  all  these  essentials  the 
Church  of  Dr.  Hook  was  radically  changed  by  the  Beformation.    Pre- 
vious  doctrines  were  repudiated    as    superstitious,  idolatrous,  and 
destructive.     The  form  and  spirit  of  worship  underwent  so  great  a 
change  that  a  worshipper  under  the  old  order  must  have  felt  himself 
in  a  really  new  Church.    The  images  and  shrines  of  saints  had  dis- 
appeared;  numerous  superstitious  observances  had  been  banished; 
and  the  superfluous  ritual  of  the  mass  had  given  place  to  a  spiritual 
"  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."    The  government  of 
the  Pope  was  exchanged  for  that  of  King  and  Parliament,  which 
together  have  remained  the  supreme  authority  in  the  English  Estab- 
lishment.   We  are  aware  that  the  assumptions  of  the  Papacy  were  not 
unfrequently  resisted  in  earlier  times  when  the  sovereign  was  powerfn], 
but  they  were  never  surrendered.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  Papal 
authority  was  supreme.    That  able  sovereign  was  willing  to  receive  a 
confirmation  of  his  right  to  the  crown  from  Rome ;  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  governed  from  thence,  until,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
odious  tyranny  was  abolished.    The  occupancy  of  the  same  edifices  by 
the  same  men,  and  their  direct  successors,  has  a  greater  charm  for  Dr. 
Hook  than  it  has  for  us ;  and  was  certainly  anythiog  but  creditable  to 
those  who,  at  the  bidding  of  the  sovereign  power,  could  so  greatly 
change  their  principles  and  position  with  such  marvellous  facility, — 
trusting  perhaps  that  mental  conviction  would  follow  the  outward 
transformation !    The  Church  of    Dr.  Hook  is  essentially  a  different 
Church  from  that  which  existed  in  pre-Beformation  times. 

Dr.  Hook  is  further  anxious  to  possess  his  readers  with  the  convic- 
tion that  our  Reformers  were  not  Protestants, — explaining  that  term 
as  meaning  Lutherans.  Such,  he  maintains,  they  never  were.  With 
an  almost  amusing  frequency  we  are  reminded  of  this,  which,  after  all, 
is  very  little  more  than  a  play  upon  words.  The  theology  of  the 
Reformers  is  a  question  to  be  discussed  apart ;  and  we  are  content 
with  the  position — that  they  came  gradually  to  hold  those  doctrines 
and  principles  which  are  now  everywhere  denominated  "  Protestant." 
Though  Dr.  Hook  may  endeavour  to  save  his  ecclesiasticism  by  a 
point  of  this  kind,  it  will  yet  be  held  by  the  people  of  England  that 
when  Craumer  at  his  consecration  solemnly  "  protested "  against  the 
assumptions  of  the  Papacy,  he  won  for  himself  the  imperishable  honour 
of  being  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  England. 

We  must  again  observe   that  in  this  notable  introdaotaon.  Dr. 
Hook  labours  with  untiring  ingenuity,  and  with  a  manifest  feeliog 
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which  does  not  well  become  am  Historiaii,  to  render  Thomas  Cromwc 

inliffiOM  in  the  estimation  of  posterity.     No  opportunity  of  brandin 

hiaasamonBter  of -wickednesa  ia  allowed  to  pass  untiuplojed.    It  i 

notfornBtoTindicatc  all  the  acts  of  Cromwell;  but  hibturical  justic 

TMoires tliat  be  should  be  judged  on  the  same  principle  as  Dr.  Hook  i 

constantly  claiming  for  Gardinci%   and  Mary,  and  Pule  ;  who  are  no: 

in  Dr.  Hook's  opiuLon,  to  bo   weic^hed  iu  the  mor.il  bciiIls  of  the  nine 

t^nth  centary.    Let  the  same  measure  be  meted  to  Henry *8  ministoi 

That  great  work,  wbicb  13 r.  B.ook  dwells  upon  aa  the  one  *'  which  ha 

ccDBigned  the  name  of  CromTcell  to  an  immortality   of  honour  o 

ciignce"  was  a  moral  necesaity.  The  monasttrrit-s  had  become  abodes  o 

iidulenceand  vice,  not  with  stand  in  g  the  well-turned  palliations  whiol 

ite  Dean  urges  in  their  behalf.      It  ia  acarcely  fair  to  employ  tli< 

appointment  of  some  of  their  occupants  to  important  positions  in  thi 

Church  as  an  extenuation  of  the  charges  brought  against  them.    It  ii 

rather  an  evidence  of  Cranmer^s  disposition  to  mitigate  the  suffering 

consequent  on  the  dissolution.     Bad,  indeed,  must  they  have  been,  ii 

there  were  cot  found  in  the  worst  of  them  some  men  who  deserved  i 

Utter  fate,  and  who  might  with  propriety  receire  church -appointments 

Dr.  Hook  is  obliged  to  allow  that  their  suppression  had  become  impera- 

tive;  but  justice  ia  not  done  by  him  to  the  manner  in  which  thai 

cl'ject  was  accomplished.      The    employment   of   their   sequestered 

rerennes  by  Cromwell  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  support  o\ 

those  around  him  is  unsparingly  condemned,  while  the  open  bribery 

cf  Cooncil  and  Parliament  with  Spanish  gold,  and  the  offer  of  pensions 

bj  Gardiner,  scarcely  meet  with  a  disapproving  word.     Cromwell,  nc 

doubt,  employed  his  great  power  to  supersede  the  action  of  existic jj 

laws,  though  not  unfrequently  for  objects  which  were  good  in  them- 

Klrea.    His  bold  measures  induced  the  implacable  enmity  of  many ; 

tlie  nobles  envied  his  lofty  position ;  and  unguarded  words  uttered  by 

him  in  the  heat  of  debate  may  have  stirred  the  jealousy  of  Henry, 

vLich  was  quite  sufficient  to  seal  the  doom  of  any  man.    In  so  excep- 

tii.'Dal  a  period,  the  actions  of  a  first  minister  of  state,  invested  with 

ui  almost  absolute  power,  would  be  very  likely  to  offer  occasion  tc 

vakeful  enemies  to  effect  his  disgrace,  if  not  his  destruction.    Crom- 

Veil  fell,  as  Wolsey  had  fallen  before  him,  who  was  only  saved  from 

limilar  treatment  by  the  providential  termination  of  his  life.    When 

the  tide  of  feeling  turned  against  the  great  minister,  Henry  was 

prepared  to  sacrifice  him,  lest  he  should  involve  himself  in  unpopu- 

hrity  and  serious  difficulty,  though  it' is  very  obvious  that  it  cosf 

kxm  a  struggle.    Whether  Henry  could  have  legally  averted  the  fall 

of  Cromwell  may  well  be  doubted,  while  it  may  be  equally  doubted 

whether  there  was  evidence  to  prove  Cromwell  a  traitor.    Cranmer'c 

opinion  of  him  appears  in  the  letter  which  he  ventured  to  address  tc 

Henry  in  his  behalf, — a  fact  which  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the 

Archbishop,  who  had  far  better  opportunities  of  knowing  him  thai 

Us  modem  detractors.    We  are  bound  in  justice  to  remember  that  h( 

■eeomplished  a  work  which  the  interests  of  Enghind  required,  and  th< 

Wnefteisl  resnlii  of  which  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  of  popular  am 

ipaaUac  xvrolationft  has  not  effiaoed. 
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We  may  here  obserye  that  Warham'e  Life  is  well  exeouted,  and  will 
be  read  with  general  satisfaction,  though  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
racked  among  the  archbishops  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  personal  qualities,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  The  need  of  church 
reformation  was  painfully  seen  by  him,  but  he  shrunk  from  the  arduous 
undertaking ;  and  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  great  changes  which  were  so  near  at  hand.  With  aome 
exceptions,  we  have  read  the  Life  of  Cranmer  with  considerable  gratifi- 
cation. It  furnishes  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  the  character 
and  action  of  that  grave  and  good,  but  greatly  misunderstood  and 
abused,  man,  to  whom  England  owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude. 

To  the  Life  of  Pole.  Dr.  Hook  has  devoted  special  attention  :  it  is  a 
valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  years  which  it  embraces ;  and, 
by  the  use  of  original  documents,  clearly  exhibits  the  tortuous  course 
of  that  unhappy  man.  Our  space  will  only  admit  of  our  noticing  a 
few  of  the  principal  points  in  his  history.  Pole*8  relations  with  Bjoaj 
at  the  commencement  of  his  public  career  place  him  in  a  very  unfavour- 
able light.  There  was  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
reigning  Tudors  to  patronize  the  members  of  the  Plantagenet  family, 
— no  doubt  with  the  object  of  allaying  pretensions  to  the  throne,  though 
Henry's  right  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  person.  Pole 
largely  participated  in  these  expressions  of  royal  favour.  An 
ample  revenue,  with  the  prospect  of  church  preferment,  was  provided 
for  him.  He  was  admitted  to  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess  Mary,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  the 
hope  of  becoming  the  husband  of  Mary,  and  the  virtual  ruler  of 
England.  This  hope,  ever  cherished  by  him  until  dissipated  by  Mary's 
marriage  to  Philip,  was  probably  the  incidental  cause  of  much  of  his 
after  misfortune.  In  the  great  question  of  the  divorce  it  no  doubt 
prevented  his  adherence  to  the  objects  of  Henry,  who  was  wishful  to 
obtain  his  concurrence  and  assistance.  The  Archbishopric  of  York 
was  oiTercd  to  him  as  an  inducement.  His  position  was  one  of  real 
difficulty,  from  which  he  sought  to  escape  by  obtaining  leave  to  retire 
into  Italy,  ostensibly  for  the  purposes  of  study.  Had  he  there  pre- 
served himself  from  intrigue  against  Henry,  we  might  have  found 
little  to  censure  in  his  conduct.  His  course  was  the  very  opposite  of 
this.  While  continuing  to  receive  his  income  from  the  King,  he 
entered  into  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  King's  enemies,  em- 
ploying all  his  influence  to  excite  invasion  and  rebellion.  He  dexterously 
fenced  with  Henry's  endeavours  to  compel  him  to  declare  himself 
openly ;  and  only  dropped  the  mask  when  he  saw  that  it  was  being 
torn  from  his  face.  At  the  time  that  he  expressed  his  willingness  to 
meet  the  deputies  of  Henry  in  Flanders  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  questions  in  dispute,  he  was  preparing,  in  his  newly -acquired 
legatine  authority,  "  to  confer  with  deputies  from  the  insurgents,  by 
whom  he  expected  the  King,  and  those  lords  who  adhered  to  his  party, 
to  be  overpowertd.*'  He  had  received  credentials  from  Rome,  containing 
"An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,"  and  letters  to  various  sove- 
reigns, urging  them  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  re-establishing  the 
"papal  authority  in  England."    As  Dr.  Hook  forcibly  says,  he  had 
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fcr  some  time  been  '*  living  a  lie."  When  reticence  was  no  longer 
pvuible,  and  the  favour  of  Rome  had  been  obtained,  he  broke  silence 
bjiiis  letter  to  Henry,  which  is  styled  his  "  Pro  UuUaie:*  It  is  difficult 
toconFey  a  just  idea  of  that  viciouB  production;  it  is  a  reckless  and 
nndietive  tirade,  a  promiscuous  accumulation  of  the  foulest  epithets, 
against  the  man  on  whose  bounty  he  had  been  willing  to  live,  bounty 
*L:-:h  lie  had  continued  to  receive  while  acting  the  part  of  a  traitor 
Bgitiast  him.  It  is  quite  suflicient  to  mark  its  writer  as  a  man  capable 
of  the  deepest  hypooriby  and  the  blackest  ingratitude.  This  portion 
•  f  Pole's  life  exhibits  his  power  of  self-deception,  and  prepares  us  for 
ihedark  scenes  which  followed. 

He  imagined  that  he  well  understood  the  feeling  in  England,  and 

that  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  appear,  supported  by  a  fureign 

army,  to  induce  an  overwhelming  insurrection.    In  all  this  he  was 

u:terly  deceived.     W  hatever  might  be  thought  of  some  of  the  King's 

priiceedings,  in  nothing  was  the  nation  more  harmonious  than  in  its 

determination  to  resist  invasion.     The  rapidity  and  boldness  of  Henry's 

m«aaQrei  speedily  crushed  the  attempts  at  rebellion,  and  at  the  same 

time  the  delusive  hopes  of  its  promoter.     He  was  involved  in  the 

dii^ce  of  utter  failure.     The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France 

hajtened  to  enter  into  terms  of  amity  with  Henry;   and  Pole  was 

tr^ted  with  marked  indifference  by  them.     He  was  "  attainted  as  a 

traitor ;  **  and  in  consequence  was  required  to  leave  the  soil  of  France 

Tith  all  possible  expedition,  lest  Francis  should  be  under  the  necessity 

of  surrendering  him  to  the  English  government.    As  a  fugitive  with 

a  tempting  price  upon  his  head,  exposed  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin, 

refilled  hospitality  by  the  Eraperor  at  Brussels,  and  the  subject  of  fear 

and  witheiing  mortification,  he  found  a  temporary  refuge  under  the 

protection  of  the  Prince  Prelate  of  Liege.    Here   he  remained  some 

time,  and  obtained  the  repose  which  he  so  much  needed  after  his  bitter 

oiuppuintments  and  troubles.    He  felt  himself  a  disgraced  man;  and 

eameitly  besought  his  recall  from  a  position  so  humiliating  and  dis« 

tresaing.    His  anxieties  were  somewhat  relieved  by  the  friendly  manner 

in  whiuh  he  was  received  by  Paul  III.    But  failure  and  disaster  followed 

him  in  all  his  infatuated  movements.    His  persistent  machinations,  in 

vhich  no  doubt  his  family  sympathized  and  sought  to  aid  him,  brought 

nrift  destruction  upon  tliem.    Lord  Montague,  Sir  E.  Neville,  and  his 

Tentrable  mother,  perished  on  the  scaffold.    His  cup  of  misery  was 

nuning  over.    We  cannot  withhold  from  him  a  feeling  of  pity  when 

the  news  of  his  mother's  execution  reached  him,  and  he  exclaimed, 

''I  am  the  son  of  a  martyr :  the  Countess  of  Salisbory  has  perished  on 

the  scaffold.'*    Deep  must  have  been  the  grief  of  his  heart  if  he  allowed 

hinuelf  to  realise  the  fact  that  they  were  mainly  the  victims  of  his  own 

proceedings.    He  does  not,  however,  appear  ever  to  have  awoke  to  a 

OMivietion  of  his  utter  incapacity  for  public  and  political  action,  or  to 

have  discovered  that  many  of  the  calamities  which  befell  his  friends 

wen  the  result  of  that  incapacity. 

As  a  mark  of  the  Pope's  continued  favour,  Pole  was  accredited  as  one 
of  his  Legatee  at  the  Oonncil  of  Trent,  where  he  met  with  a  treatmenl 
li  eonteniptiioiu  as  that  which  he  had  received  from  kings  an< 
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statesmeD.  His  onfitnesB  for  public  life  had  beoome  patent ;  and  lie 
soon  found  he  poBsessed  litUe  or  no  influenoe  in  the  Oonnoil.  As  hii 
vanity  always  impelled  him  to  plaj  a  principal  i>art,  he  was  evidently 
glad  to  retire  from  an  arena  in  which  this  was  impossible.  His  doctrinal 
views  not  improbably  presented  a  serious  difficulty  to  him  as  a  legate 
in  such  an  assembly.  It  was  well  known  that  he  held,  in  common 
with  several  of  his  Italian  friends,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  which  was  not  considered  heretical  until  it  was  con- 
demned  by  the  decrees  of  the  Oouncil.  His  opinions  on  this  question 
were  known  by  Cardinal  Oaraffa,  whom,  as  Paul  lY.  and  Pole's  bitter 
enemy,  they  afterwards  famished  with  the  opportunity  of  harassing 
him  with  the  charge  of  heresy.  It  is  clear  that  Pole  aspired  to  the 
Papacy,  and  was  flushed  with  the  hope  of  gaining  that  unenviable 
eminence ;  but  his  bad  fortune  pursued  him,  and  Julius  III.  obtained 
the  prize.  Only  one  opinion  of  Pole's  incurable  unfitness  for  political 
action  was  entertained  by  his  f  riaids  and  enemies  alike ;  and  he  was 
important  in  Rome  merely  as  there  appeared  opportunity  of  employing 
him  for  the  restoration  of  Papal  supremacy  in  England. 

The  accession  of  Mary  once  more  fired  the  ambition  and  the  hopes 
of  the  languid  CardinaL  Though  now  a  confirmed  valetudinarian,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  surrendered  the  youthful  dream  of  becoming 
the  hueband  of  the  Queen.  He  was  eager  immediately  to  proceed  to 
England.  But  many  objects  required  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
return  of  the  exile  could  be  allowed ;  and  the  delay  was  the  cause  to 
him  of  much  annoyance  and  mortification.  He  chafed  under  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  him.  He  was  still  under  the  ban  of  a  traitor ; 
and  that  impediment  could  only  be  removed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Emperor  had  determined  to  secure  the  hand  of  Mary  for  his  son 
Philip,  and  with  that  hoped  to  make  England  a  Spanish  province. 
This  design,  in  the  first  part  of  it,  must  be  consummated  before  Pole  could 
be  permitted  to  appear.  It  was  feared  he  might  become  a  formidable 
competitor,  as  the  proposed  Spanish  aUiance  was  not  popular.  The  state 
of  feeling  in  the  country  was  not  sufficiently  ascertained  to  risk  Mary's 
overthrow  by  the  premature  appearance  of  the  traitorous  CardinaL 
The  astute  Gardiner,  the  most  able  and  influential  man  in  the  Councily 
and  perhaps  the  most  unprincipled  and  crafty,  had  been  restored  to 
his  bishopric,  and  elevated  to  the  chancellorship.  Though  aware  ci 
its  difficulty,  his  object  was  to  confirm  the  power  of  Mary,  and  his 
administration  was  characterised  by  his  usual  vigour  and  ability. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  combining  his  party,  that  a  show  of  streng^ 
might  be  made,  and  the  danger  of  a  sudden  and  general  rising  might 
be  averted.  Probably,  also,  he  apprehended  that  the  accession  of 
Pole  to  the  Council  of  Mary  would  be  the  termination  of  his  own  rule ; 
and  he  steadily  opposed  it  until  Mary's  determination  compelled  him 
to  yield.  The  impediments  in  his  way  were  removed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. By  the  free  use  of  bribes  his  party  was  organized,  and  Parlia- 
ment rendered  subservient.  One  serious  difficulty  remained.  Many  of 
the  sequestered  abbey  lands  were  in  the  possession  of  persons  of  influence^ 
who  were  by  no  means  willing  to  surrender  them  to  the  Legate,  as  they 
apprehended  they  might  be  required  to  do.    A  permission  to  oonfirm 
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their  possessiozi  was  obtained  from  the  Pope,  though  it  was  granted 
rery  unwillingly,  and  with  nnmerous  attempts  at  evasion.  It  was  now 
htped  that  Pule  might  appear  with  safety. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  at  Djver,  preparation  was  made  for 
his  respectful  reception  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
»ercise  of  his  legatine  authority  was  to  Etand  in  abeyance  until  cir- 
comstances  were  favourable  for  its  assertion.  This  excessive  caution 
shows  how  nnc^nrtain  Gardiner  felt  their  position  to  be.  By  his  skilful 
aioagement  a  partial  reaction  in  Pole's  favour  was  produced.  The 
Lr«it?  pr<x»eded  by  easy  stages  to  London.  The  country  remained 
qsitt.  Sjme  appe^irance  of  enthusiasm  was  got  up  during  his  progress ; 
aii'l  Ilia  commission  was  opened, — a  packed  company  of  Lords  and 
C^.>mnio*i3  being  gathered  to  listen  to  his  commands.  Accompanied 
by  the  P'jmp  cf  a  Homan  cardinal,  he  obtained  a  brilliant  reception. 
Tbe pr.fessed  representatives  of  the  nation,  with  the  Queen  and  King 
It  tteir  head,  were  present,  to  sue  for  the  pardon  of  the  nation's  sin  in 
bring  rejected  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  for  its  restoration  to 
omm'inion  with  Rome.  With  serpentine  subtlety,  Gardiner  declared 
himself  the  greatest  sinner  and  the  greatest  penitent ;  and  implored 
the  assembly  to  follow  his  example.  This  was  the  proudest  and 
loftiest  moment  in  the  life  of  Pole.  England's  Queen,  with  her  bus- 
land,  knelt  before  him,  and  besought  the  absolution  he  was  empowered 
t'>i!i7e,  humbly  surrendering  the  liberties  of  the  nation  to  the  tyranny 
of  Rome.  That  was  the  hour  of  Eng]and*s  deepest  degradation.  It  is 
i^'Scolt  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  review  of  those  sad 
proceedings.  The  results  of  thirty  years  of  arduous  toil  seemed  to 
be  smnibilated.  In  special  synodal-  assembly,  the  clergy  made  their 
rcboiission,  and  received  their  absolution.  No  act  was  omitted  to 
Kod^r  the  nation*s  subjection  complete. 

Mary  appeared  now  to  sit  firmly  on  her  throne,  and  attention  could 
begiren  to  the  heretics.    With  his  accustomed  judgment,  Gardiner 
had  stayed  the  hand  of  persecution  until  it  could  strike  with  freedom 
ftnd  safety.     In  the  mean  time,  the  reforming  acts  of  Edward  YI. 
vtre  repealed,  and  the  statutes  of  persecution  were  restored.    A  regis- 
tration of  those  who  submitted  to  the  Papal  rule  was  ordered,  and  the 
Inquisition  was  virtually  established.    We  cannot  endorse  Dr.  Hook*8 
laudatory  reason  for  Gardiner's  seeming  forbearance.    He  might  hope 
that  the  striking  down  of  the  leaders  would  awe  the  nation  into  submis- 
ti(HL    But  snch  a  man  could  not  fail  to  see  the  consequences  if  his 
hope  was  not  realised.    He  must  have  been  prepared,  in  that  case,  for 
the  wholesale  slaughter  which  followed.    The  effort  to  diminish  the 
reiponaibility    of   Gardiner   in   connection  with  the  persecution  of 
l[ary*B  reign   is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.    That  he 
ibstained  from  acts  of  cruelty,  while  preparing  the  machinery  which 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  most  sanguinaiy  manner,  is  rather 
in  evidence  of  policy  than  of  mercy.    We  are  disposed  to  account  for 
the  preservation   of  Elizabeth   on   the    same   principle.     She  was 
mtensdj  hated  by  her  sister,  who  would  gladly  have  terminated  her 
UIb  in  the  Tower.    The  rindication  of  hexvelf  against  the  attempt  to 
ii^liette  her  in  Wjfttt's  noTomflnt  is  gpirited  and  lofty,  indioating 
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those  high  qualities  of  character  for  which  she  was  afterwards  disfciB* 
guished.  In  the  conviction  that  her  presence  endangered  Spanish 
interests,  the  Emperor's  ambassador  was  argent  for  her  execation ;  bat 
English  statesmen  knew,  and  none  better  than  Gardiner,  that  sach  an 
act  would  rouse  the  nation  to  madness,  and  wreck  their  entire  enter* 
prise.  Gardiner  had  sufficient  command  of  himself  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution ;  but  his  ultimate  objects  are  not  to  be  obscured  to  oi 
bj  that  quality  of  the  man.  "  In  the  fiery  obstinacy  of  his  determinB- 
tion,  Gardiner  was  the  incarnate  expression  of  the  fury  of  the  eccle- 
siastical faction,  smarting,  as  they  were,  under  their  long  degradation, 
and  under  the  irritating  consciousness  of  those  false  oaths  of  sabmiB' 
sion  which  they  had  sworn  to  a  power  which  they  hated."  *  After  twc 
years  of  ascendency,  Gardiner  passed  to  the  awards  of  the  highei 
tribunal.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Hook's  apology,  England  will  continac 
to  hold  the  memory  of  that  able  man,  as  well  as  that  of  his  associate, 
Bonner,  in  detestation. 

Pole  was  now  supreme  in  the  councils  of  Mary,  who  had  oome  to 
think  that  the  disappointment  of  her  hopes,  and  the  numeroos  triala 
from  which  she  suffered,  were  a  Divine  judgment  upon  her  for  her  foTi 
bearance  towards  the  heretics.  The  Cardinal-was  not  the  man  to  regolatc 
her  distempered  imagination.  He  had  also  his  own  great  purpose,  thai 
of  consolidating  the  Pope's  power,  to  accomplish ;  and  his  infataation 
rendered  him  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed.  The  dark 
chapter  in  Pole's  history  that  followed  should  be  read  in  the  pages  d 
Mr.  Froude  as  well  as  in  those  of  Dr.  Hook.  The  work  of  destraotioii 
was  commenced  with  vigour.  Rogers,  of  Scripture-translation  celebrity, 
led  the  way  to  the  stake.  The  herpic  Hooper,  the  Puritan  in  anticipa* 
tion  of  Puritan  times,  immediately  followed.  Now  the  fires  blazed,  and 
the  martyrs  died  in  increasing  numbers.  The  leaders  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  soon  passed  the  solemn  ordeal  at  Oxford.  Pole's  letter  to  Oraii' 
mer  discloses  to  us  the  character  of  the  man.  His  own  words  are  hii 
most  direct  condemnation  as  a  furious  fanatic,  delighting  to  mardei 
his  fellow-men  under  the  sacred  sanctions  of  Christianity.  After  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  reproach,  he  says,  "  Did  I  follow  my  own  impulM 
to  you,  I  should  not  speak  at  all ;  I  should  address  myself  to  God.  1 
would  pray  Him  to  let  fall  the  fire  of  heaven  to  consume  yon,  and 
with  you  the  house  into  which  you  have  entered  in  abandoning  tlu 
Church."  The  Cardinal  himself  lay  under  the  charge  of  heresy ;  and  h< 
seemed  determined  to  relieve  himself  from  the  odiam,and  to  demonstrate 
his  orthodoxy,  by  the  destruction  of  the  heretics.  A  Commission  wai 
issued  by  him,  with  power  to  search  out  and  to  execute  those  whc 
manifested  any  opposition  to  Papal  authority.  Hundreds  from  ever} 
rank  in  society  were  sacrificed  to  his  Moloch.  Prohibitions  notwith< 
standing,  their  execution  was  attended  by  thousands,  whose  enthn* 
siastic  approval  of  their  heroism  sustained  the  victims  in  their  fieiy  trial 
The  work  was  urged  forward  by  a  personal  visitation  of  Pole's  dioceses. 

The  hatred  of  the  government  which  these  acts  produced  was  eveiy- 
where  manifest.  In  addition  to  those  who  died  in  the  cause  of  rdi* 
gion,  a  vast  number  perished  on  the  gallows  on  the  charge  of  treason 

•  Froade,  vol.  vL,  p.  197. 
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The  superstitions  and  wretolied   Queen  seemed  smitten  with  ma^lness. 
FTsakin  bj  her  husband,  hated   by  her  people,  goaded  by  her  dvlu- 
?L>D8  into  deeds  of  cruelty  the    most  appallini;,  and  siukini^  imdor  lb'- 
jr:i»trr  of  disease,  she  bad  become  an  objtct  of  h<>rrv»r  and  pity.    Faminu 
jDil  j-'^iiil' nee  were  abroad,  and  swept  away  multitudes  uf  the  pt»pu!;i- 
livii.   Difctfetcr    aitendt^d    almost    evtry    action  of    the    Govfinmciit. 
Ciiiis.  for  which  England   bad  wasted  so  much  life  and  treasure,  was 
bsr  without  a  real  etlort  to  avert  the  disgrace.    The  state  of  the  nati'^n 
»aa  miserable  in   the   extreme  :    the  whule  budy  pdlitic  was  rapidly 
Iwminu  demrraliaed.     Such  were  th^  results  of  the  rest»ratiun  of 
P&pii  supremacy  in  England.     But  the  time  of  deliverance  drew  near. 
Cliarltfs  T.  died  without   having  annexed  England  as  a  province  of 
Spiin.    Mary  sunk  into  a  premature  grave,  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
(flicrpi'vple,  which   she  had  shed  like  water.    And  Pule  lay  dying  at 
Lim'  vih  when  he  h'.'ard  the  joyous  shouts  which  greeted  the  acci-.-ipion 
-f  Lizibeth.     They   were  the  death-knell  of  th*^  system  for  the  re- 
►sv.lishnient  of  which  in  his  native  country  he  had  spent  his  abortive 
life.  Ei  closed  his  ehe'^uerel  and  unhappy  career,  the  subj-ct  of  bitter 
disappointment,  and  weighted  with  a  terrible  responsibility. 

^Ve  should  regret  to  pass  an  unjust  sentence  on  Cardinal  Pule;  but 
kiiList.  ry  C'jmpela  us  to  say  that  his  name  should  stand  as  a  beacon 
to  the  English  Church  and  nation.  His  primary  misfortune  was  that 
be  occupied  a  position  for  which  he  was  incapable.  As  a  private 
biiridaul  he  might  have  passed  his  life  in  ease  and  honour.  He  had 
the  power  of  forming  and  retaining  the  friendship  of  those  around 
bim.  Dr.  Ho<>k  gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  his  intimate  associa- 
tiin  with  many  of  the  most  able  and  excellent  men  in  Italy,  together 
vi:b  sketches  of  the  character  and  history  of  some  of  those  persons. 
Fjial-etter  knowledjje  of  several  of  them,  we  would  refer  our  readers 
tu  Young's  "  Life  of  Paleario."  Pole's  character  was  composed  of  cun- 
tridi'.'tions.  He  had  a  heart  for  friendship,  and  yet  he  was  implacable 
^nd  cmel.  Extremely  religious,  he  yet  was  capable  of  the  basest  duplicity. 
He  was  weak,  and  yet  vain  and  confident.  While  "  fawning  in  his 
b-Jmility,**  he  was  *'  violent  in  his  hostilities."  He  was  self-sufficient, 
udyet  incapable  and  unsuccessful;  cowardly  when  in  danger,  and 
kid  when  in  power.     His  life  was  one  uninterrupted  self-deception. 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Hook's 
Tjlomes.    They  will  find  much  to  interest  them,  and  probably  some- 
Ijol^  they  will  challenge.  All  persons  and  subjects  are  viewed  through 
the  Dean*B  own  ecclesiastical  spectacles ;  and  notwithstanding  a  great 
ihvw  of  impartiality,  we  find  him,  like  most  historians,  not  unfre- 
qnently  very  provokingly  partial  and  one-sided.    The  form  of  the  work, 
which  carrieB  each  Life  through  without  a  break,  is  convenient  for  the 
aathor;  admitting,  as  it  does,  of  a  freer  disposition  of  his  material ;  but 
itii  artistically  clamsy,and  also  trying  to  his  readers.  As  the  Life  of  Pole 
refers  in  a  large  meaBure  to  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  it  may  not  be 
»>  attractive  as  the  Tolumes  which  treat  of  Warham  and  Craumer,  the 
details  of  which  are  almoat  entirely  English.    It  does,  however,  fur- 
Biih  in  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation  period, 
with  which  ordinary  English  readers  are  perhaps  not  so  well  acquainted 
n  it  is  denrable  th^  shofold  be.  Eoidius. 
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AND  RELIGION. 

Tbuth,  viewed  as  on  absolute  whole,  is  infinite  and  many-sided: 
man's  mind  is  finite, — ^is,  in  its  widest  range,  necessarily  limited.  It  ts, 
therefore,  little  wonder  that  man  should  sometimes  fail  to  apprehend 
the  vast  extent  of  truth;  and,  gazing  only  at  that  small  portion 
more  immediately  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  should  bo  tempted 
to  exclaim,  "  I  have  found  it ! "  forgetting  that  although  he  ifl  so 
far  correct,  yet  there  may,  and  in  fact  must,  be  an  unlimited  number  ol 
verities,  which,  from  the  necessarily  confined  range  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  or  possibly  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
have  been  applied,  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  most  comprehennve 
systems. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  attempts  that  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  reconcile  those  seemingly  inharmonious  tmtht, 
known  to  us  either  through  nature  or  revelation,  which,  although 
conclusively   established  upon  separate   and   independent   evidenoe, 
nevertheless  resist  all  our  efforts  to  bring  them  into  formal  agreement 
with  each  other.    As  the  truths  thus  set  in  opposition  rise  in  import- 
ance,  they  give  occasion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  for  contests  of 
proportionate  earnestness  and  intensity ;  and  even  where  the  difficulties 
have  not  been  very  palpably  real,  it  has  too  often  been  the  case,  that 
instead  of  either  side  seeking  for  the  means  of  reconciliation,  each  has 
only  proved  too  ready  to  condemn  the  other  as  necessarily  in  errcfr. 
Where  the  religious  element  has  entered  into  the  controversy,  it  has 
often  been  animated  with  peculiar  bitterness ;  the  one  side  regarding 
its  opponents  as  enemies  to  the  free  use  of  reason,  and  accusing  them 
as  desiring  to  bind  men's  minds  and  consciences  in  the  shackles  ol  an 
illogical  dogmatism ;  the  other  looking  with  horror  and  indignation  on 
the  attempts  made  to  undermine  those  principles  and  beliefs  which 
they  hold  to  constitute  the  only  resting-place  for  man's  highest  hopes 
and  aspirations.    Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  proposi- 
tion that  truth  must  be  consistent  with  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if 
two  or  more  facts  be  given,  as  being  each  one  separately  and  independ- 
ently true,  they  cannot  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  contradict 
each  other.    Taking  this  elementary  principle  as  our  guide,  it  is  plain 
that  in  whatever  scientific  or  philosophical  investigations  we  engage, — 
truth  being  proposed  as  our  ultimate  object, — we  may  set  to  work 
boldly,  with  no  fear  that  the  truth,  when  discovered,  will  in  any 
instance  be  found  to  be  in  opposition  to  itself. 

Descending  from  this  general  view  to  the  subject  immediately  under 
consideration,  it  will  be  well  in  the  first  place  to  notice  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  about  to  be  used.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  in  this 
paper  Scripture  is  understood  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation;  and,  as  such,  to 
be  of  absolute,  unimpeachable  integrity.  By  the  results  of  science  are 
meant  those  conclusions  arrived  at  by  legitimate  and  philosophical 
reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  and  not  those  speculations  and  vifiionaiy 
schemes  that  are  no  more  to  be  ranked  with  th^  established  facts  of 
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i*.Vn<'f  than  are  tLe  Apocryphal  books  with  the  received  Soripuir.il 
cncc'E.  Takir^  Scripture  in  the  sense  here  deiineJ,  and  admlt- 
tiDij  the  eoncli].sion9  of  science  to  be  trustworthy,  it  is  obWoiis  that  tho 
orlj  conceivable  relation  subsisting  bctv.een  them  must  be  one  of  entire 
haroionj. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  tbia  relation  ia  not  granted,  but,  on  the 
cintrarj,  continually  called  in  question  by  not  a  few  of  those  who  are 
fu!!j  assured  of  the  truths  of  Revelation;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
tosav,  that  through'jut  the  religious  world  there  is,  and  always  has 
ItftD,  a  strong  tendency  to  distrust  the  methods  and  ends  of  scientific 
iirestigation.  Why  is  this  r  It  cannot  be  feared  that  truth,  come  in 
what  furm  it  may,  will  prove  at  variance  with  itself.  Is  there  not 
rather  a  latent  suspicion  that  the  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are 
ii'\'  \hv  truth  ?  and  that  the  pnx^ess  of  human  reasoning  in  such 
rjs^rches  is  n  d  to  be  relied  upon  ?  This  is  the  point  now  to  be  con- 
S'i'jrt'I:  and  the  oV-jeot  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  that  man,  in  his  search 
after  knowledu:-?,  starts  from  the  same  f  und:imental  principles,  and  adopts 
the  samo  mi>de8,  whether  hia  object  bo  natural  or  revealed  truth ;  that 
in  tl.rse  matters,  in  short,  there  is  but  one  possible  path  open,  the  whole 
fijptrstracture  of  truth  fas  apprehended  by  man»  being  built  upon  the 
Kame  fgimdation,  the  atones  of  which  are  so  cunningly  interlaid  that 
the  removal  of  one  would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  whole  edifice. 

Haman  reasoning  is  based  upon  certain  primary  and  axiomatic  prin- 
ciples implanted  in  man's  nature,  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
iUiTthin:;  more  rudimentary.  These  it  is  both  impossible  and  unnec<.s- 
eary  either  to  define  or  prove ;  for  in  regard  to  definition,  being  already 
in  the  simplest  terms,  they  cannot  be  expressed  in  any  simpler ;  and  as 
fir  prccf,brtng  primary  principles  themselves,  in  relation  to  our  appre- 
htnnon,  it  is  evident  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  deeper  basis  on  which  to 
Luild.  As  examples,  we  may  take  the  belief  in  onr  own  existence,  and 
incur  personal  identity;  our  conceptions  of  the  existence  and  nature 
cf  moral  good  and  evil,  and  perhaps  uur  conviction  of  the  universality 
of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  In  any  case,  if  this  latt<'r  does  not 
belong  to  the  primaries,  it  is  one  of  the  secondary  principles  closely 
derived  from  them,  between  which  and  the  former  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distingnish. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  the  measure  of  that  sounding-line 
that  will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  onr  intellectual  faculties,  and  beyond 
which  we  can  go  no  further;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  wo  are  justified 
ia  folly  and  absolutely  trusting  and  resting  upon  these ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  imagined  that  oar  whole  nature  is  a  lie  and  a  delusion.  Such  a 
nppontion  is  utterly  monstrous;  but  here  again  natural  truth  and 
revealed  truth  stand  or  fall  together. 

The  methods  of  exact  science,  in  fact,  are  founded  upon  these  essential 
beliefs,  worked  out  to  their  inevitable  results.  Grant  the  principles, 
nd  the  oonseqnencea  must  follow. 

It  may  be  well  just  to  notice  an  objection  frequently  heard,  more 
Mpecially,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  geological  research ;  namely.  May  not 
other  canaes  have  been  in  operation,  of  which  we  now  ha^e  no  concep- 
tioa^aa  being  without  the  range  of  onr  experienceP    Theasawer  is* 
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There  may  have  been ;  bnt,  in  the  first  place,  these  cannot  be  oonoeded 
to  have  violated,  or  to  have  been  contrary  to,  any  of  the  f  andamental 
principles  of  our  natare,  the  truth  of  which  would  then  be  no  more 
truth ;  and,  secondly,  we  are  not  warranted  in  supposing  unknown 
agencies  to  have  been  in  action,  when  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
are  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  Least  of  all  are  we  justi- 
fied in  supposing  the  wide- spread  manifestation  of  supernatural  power 
to  account  for  what  are  evidently  natural  operations.  This  is  as  absurd 
(to  vary  Faley*s  illustration)  as  for  a  man  finding  a  watch  hidden  in  the 
earth,  and  experiencing  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  to  aver 
at  once  his  belief  that  it  came  there  by  miracle.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  making  a  rash  assertion  to  say,  that  miracles  are  never 
wrought  saving  for  moral  purposes.  The  exercise  of  supernatural  power 
to  accomplish  ends  in  nature  which  natural  law  has  failed  to  eecore^ 
calls  up  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  the  blundering  of  a  fallible  mechanician^ 
rather  than  the  work  of  an  all-perfect  Creator,  the  possessor  of 
unlimited  wisdom  and  power,  who  has  made  the  uniformity  of  naiwrdl 
law  both  a  type  of  His  own  unchangeableness,  and  a  guiding  star  to 
lead  our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  that  immutable  moral  latD  at 
which  it  is  but  the  shadow. 

Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  the  exercise  of  our  natural  powers  will  lead 
us  into  all  truth?  bring. all  dark  things  to  light?  make  all  hidden 
things  manifest  ?  Are  we  to  abandon  faith  as  our  rule,  and  require 
that  we  comprehend  before  we  are  asked  to  believe  ?  By  no  means.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  in  our  apprehension  of  any  truth,  be  it  known  to 
us  by  revelation  or  otherwise,  we  cannot  take  our  stand  on  any 
other  ground  than  those  first  principles  of  our  nature  already  referred 
to ;  but  equally  true  is  it,  that  in  matters  of  religion  we  must  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight.  This  seeming  paradox  will  disappear  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  office  of  reason  varies  accordingly  as  it  is 
applied  to  science  or  revelation.  In  the  former  we  require  it  to  goide 
our  pathway  from  first  to  last.  In  the  latter  we  merely  require  it  to 
assure  us  that  the  Revelation  that  claims  our  attention  is  a  revelation 
indeed.  When  this  is  done,  reason  retires,  and  faith  steps  forward  in 
her  place.  The  Revelation  once  being  accepted,  must  be  taken  as  it 
stands,  and  demands  our  entire  credence.  Reason  will  necessarily  be 
often  superseded,  although  not  contradicted  thereby.  No  argument 
can  be  taken  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  incompetence  of  mere 
intellect  to  penetrate  its  mysteries ;  if  otherwise,  where  is  the  need  of 
the  Revelation  itself?  If  man's  unassisted  powers  can  soar  to  this 
height,  then  should  we  not  have  required  a  message  from  heaven.  At 
the  same  time,  without  the  proof  afforded  by  the  processes  of  our 
reasoning  faculties,  we  should  not  have  believed  the  message  to  be  of 
Divine  origin,  even  when  we  did  receive  it. 

It  is  too  much  the  habit  in  some  quarters  to  place  faith  and  reason  in 
opposition,  as  though  they  were  naturally  antagonistic  principles.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  they  are  allied, 

'*  More  close  than  wedded  pair." 

To  make  this  clearer,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  nature  of 
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fahhtiklitf  in  general.     Are  ive  to  believe  indiscriminattr'ly  all  those 

I'll .-13  of  w Lick  we  may,   from  time    to  time,  be  asauivd   l»y  <'th**rsr 

Ctrtriinly  not ;  that  would  be  foolish  credulity.    What,  then,  is  n  ii'iirud 

b«ide  mere  asBertion  as  essential  to  belief?     Clearly,  the  evAhno*. 

An-imAj  wc  n-^t  define  faith  generally  as  reliance  upon  fvidenoo  Y  Tnkt.*, 

fyr  cxiiuple,  fiith  in  Scripture,  which  includes  or  rather  prc«'ed»'B  all 

otbcr  Chrietian  faith.     Why  do   we  believe  the  Scriptures  ?     Because 

fbejaretbe  Word  of  God.      But  how  do  we  know  they  are  the  Word 

of  God  r    What  guarantee  have  we,  that  they  are  not  a  fiction,  inven- 

ti  n,  ur  Lrgery  ■*     The  answer  to  this  is  well  known,  or  should  be  so, 

to  tfrery  one.    It  simply  includes  what  are  usually  termed  the  evidences 

of  Chiiitianity .    But  what  is  the  weighiui^  of  evidence  if  not  a  process 

ofpnw  reasoning?     H«iw    could  we  give  credence  to  the  truths  com- 

K'JuicAted  through  a  revelation,  unless  satisfied  with  the  authenticating 

eviiltnce  of  the  revelation  itxself  r     Even  though  confirmed  to  us  by  a 

irir  rcVHlati->n.  yet  of  that  also  should  we  stand  in  doubt,  until  we 

b^i  applied  to  it»  in  its  turn,  that  only  criterion  of  truth  which  our 

nature  aff.irds. 

^uw,  it  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  arc  appealed  t<  >  as  j  udges  of  the 
vili'litf  of  the  claims  of  what  ofiers  itself  as  a  system  of  Reve  dcd  Truth, 
tiicy  may  certainly  be  intrusted  with  the  investigation  of  Nature.  If 
i'  \k  held  that  in  the  latter  case  they  are  fallible  and  liable  to  error, 
^h  con  guarantee  the  stability  of  those  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
f?ria(rr?  The  belief  in  both  exists  in  man  upon  the  same  primary 
e^J'Jni8;  and  to  impugn  it  iu  the  one  is  to  impugn  it  in  the  other. 
It  m-iy  be  further  observed  that  the  conclusions  of  science,  more 
fiepe.-ially  of  mental  science,  are  continually  landing  us  beyond  the 
OgLfinHS  of  the  domain  of  reason  ;  so  that  here,  as  well  as  there,  we  are 
called  upon  to  esercise  a  faith  in  that  which  we  can  neither  explain 
c-r  o^mprchend ;  but  in  both  cases  the  process  is  the  same,  and  as  we 
^  'pt  it  in  the  one,  so  must  we  in  the  other. 

Bat.  says  the  objector,  what  are  we  to  do  if  the  facts  we  meet  with 

will  hkjI  be  reconciled  r     What,  if  it  be  not  only  impossible  to  prove 

tLfm  accordant,  but  impossible  to  avoid   finding  them  discordant? 

The  answer  is  simply  this,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  facts  if  their 

evidence  be   sufficient ;  to  refuse  to  do  so  would  be  to  throw  doubt 

np'^n  the  trustworthiness  of  our  own  faculties.     But  we  are  by  no 

means  bound  to  reconcile  those  facta.    If  I  know  this  fact  to  be  true, 

and  also  know  tluU  fact  to  be  true,  I  must  necessarily  believe,  that, 

L-jwever  repugnant  to  each  other  they  may  at  present  ajipear,  they 

u-e  not  the  less  harmonious  in   reality;  both   being  but  different 

&»{>ecta  of  truth,  absolute  and  universal ;  but  I  do  not,  by  this  belief, 

^X*'^^  myself  to  supply  the  connecting  link  between  the  two.    I  say,  I 

liave  heie  two  separate  facts,  established  upon  chains  of  evidence  of 

uqaestionable  authority.    If  any  reply,  those  facts  are  in  the  very 

Batore  of  things  contradictory  of  each  other,  I  call  for  the  proof  of  that 

usertion ;  and.  until  that  is  supplied,  (which,  ex  hypoihesi,  there  is  no 

Deaiis  of  doinf,)  I  p"^  not  required  to  enter  further  into  the  question : 

I  am  content  to  wait  for  farther  light    Although  this  method  of  deal- 

iDg  with  tmtha  apparently  ixreooncilable  may  at  first  sight  appear 
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unsatisfactory,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  often  it  is  tHe  only 
one  open  to  ns,  and  that  really  adopted  in  practice.  The  human  mind 
is  continually  meeting  with  these  irreconcilable  facts,  and  is  often 
bound  to  content  itself  with  the  knowledge  of  them  as  such.  It  is 
beside  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  or  it  might  be  shown,  that  there  are 
instances  in  which,  as  if  incidentally,  the  connecting  link  is 
supplied,  reducing  to  one  concordant  whole  facts  that  wouldj  otherwise 
stand  apart  in  our  apprehension  as  far  as  pole  from  pole.  In  other 
oases,  although  we  cannot  see  how  the  opposing  truths  are  bronght 
into  harmony,  yet  we  plainly  perceive  that  they  are  so  brought ;  and 
much  learned  labour  has  often  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  means.  As  illastrations  of  this  it  will  suffice  to  mention . — 
Free-will  on  the  one  hand,  ancl  the  foreknowledge  of  Qod  on  the  other ; 
or  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  as  opposed  to  the  rule  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Here  we  believe  the  facts,  but  do  not 
understand  how  these  things  can  be. 

But  when,  instead  of  being  placed  in  opposition.  Revelation  and  the 
world  of  science  are  collated  and  placed  side  by  side,  it  is  truly 
wonderful  how  Science  at  once  falls  naturally  into  her  place  as  the 
handmaid  of  RcHgion.  It  is  then  clearly  seen,  that  through  the  whole 
there  is  an  uniformity  of  purpose  and  design,  which  to  all  who  choose  to 
listen,  proclaims  in  convincing  tones  that  both  are  the  product  of  the 
same  Almighty  Mind.  Once  viewed  in  this  light,  an  analogy  will  be 
seen  running  deeply  and  strongly  through  the  whole  material,  mental, 
and  moral  universe;  evermore  pointing  onwards  and  upwards,  until 
science  reaches  its  culminating  point :  when  the  type,  which  has  at 
each  stage  achieved  a  higher  development,  at  last  bursts  into  the  fall 
fruition  of  the  anti-type  in  that  glorious  Revelation  which  Gk>d  has 
given  us  of  Himself  in  His  Holy  Word ;  without  which  all  the  allui^ 
ments  wherewith  Nature  is  ever  enticing  us  to  enter  her  secret  recesses, 
and  penetrate  the  hidden  meaning  of  her  veiled  mysteries,  would  be 
but  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind  in  a  land  of  shadows ;  or  as  an  angel 
that  might  inspire  hope  and  guide  us  for  a  season,  only  to  leave  us  at 
last  solitary  and  desolate  in  the  pathless  desert. 

N.  T.  S. 


THE  TOWER,  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  THE  MINSTER. 

No.  IV. 

BEi*ORE  September  3d,  1666,  the  number  of  churches  in  and  about 
London  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  making  the  central  portion  of 
the  City  seem  like  a  forest  of  steeples.  The  Great  Fire,  besides 
destroying  about  four  hundred  streets  and  thirteen  thousand  houses, 
laid  in  ashes  eighty -nine  churches.  Among  those  which  it  spared  was 
that  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  which  we  once  visited  with  considerable 
feeling,  not  only  as  a  relic  of  old  London,  but  as  the  resting-place  of 
Milton's  remains,  and  where  we  gazed  on  his  monument.  St.  Giles's- 
in-the-Fields  did  not  escape.  The  present  church  stands  on  the  gronnd 
formerly  occupied  by  a  hospital  for  lepers,  founded  by  Matilda,  wife  of 
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Itniyl.',  aalit  TraB  in  front  of  this  hoFpital  thatSir  J-thn  Oldcastle, 
L^rd  Cob\iain. 'was  so  savagely  burnt,  in  the  reign  of  lit-niy  V.,  Lis 
ttrly  frittd.  Tbe  **  B.*i'B'nm'Cti',>n  Gate"  is  of  older  date  than  tie 
diiifli  iiself,  and  Vjolongecl  to  tho  former  strnctiire. 

After  the  Great  Eire,  'which   laid  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paura  in 

rmLs. nothing  remained  but  to  clear  away  every  vestige  of  the  ancient 

fabric,  and  build  a  new  one,  worthy  of  England  and  her  metropolis. 

Tliis  trection  of  the  second  Temple  was  recognised  as  a  paramonnt 

national  duty,  by  the  Xing,  the  Parliament,  and  almost  the  whole 

country.    The  cost  was  to  be  met,  partly  by  subscriptions  throughout 

the  kingdom,  and  partly  by  a  tax  on  the  City  of  London  and  West- 

ttinrter.    The  King  promised  £"1,000  a  year,  in  quarterly  payments, 

from  the  privy  purse.     The  payments,  however,  did  not  follow  the 

promise.    His  Majesty  had  so  many  claims  on  his  private  income,  fur 

parpoees  less  pious,  that  his  actual  contribution  was  very  limited 

inioed.  The  >>i5hop8,  the  nobility,  and  the  x>«ople,  subscribed  liberally ; 

but  the  chief  source  of  supply  was  from  the  duty  on  coals,  granted  by 

Parliament  to  the  City  of  London. 

In  the  Commission  issued  by  the  Government  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  new  Cathedral,   Sir    Christopher  Wren  was   designated   as  the 
iTcbitect.    He  was  employed  both  to  draw  the  plan  and  carry  it  into 
execution.    Wren  comes  very  near  to  our  ideal  of  a  universal  genius. 
As  an  architect  he  stood  alone,  and  without  rival  or  competitor ;  and  his 
appointment  met  with  general  approbation.  Yet  he  had  had  no  special 
training  in  architecture,  nor  the  opportunity  of  carefully  studying  the 
{^eat  works  of  its  great  European  masterp.    For  a  century  and  a  half, 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  had  been  the  boast  and  pride  of  Christendom ;  the 
all- acknowledged  model  of  church  architecture.    To  rival  the  Roman 
Btmcture,  or  even  to  approach  its  hitherto  unapproached  grandeur, 
might  eeem  hopeless,  but  it  was  the  worthy  object  of  Wren's  ambition ; 
and  yet  he  had  never  seen  Rome.     To  build  St.  Peter's  the  whole 
Christian  world  had  been  laid  under  contribution.    It  had  been  tho 
v^ork  of  ten  Popes,  and  a  succession  of  architects,  each  with  his  own 
id^aa  and  plan.    St.  Paul's  was  the  creation  of  a  single  mind ;  it  is  one 
great  and  harmonious  conception,  and  was  begun  and  completed  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  one  man.    The  sublimity  of  the  design,  and  the 
Enccess  and  splendour  of  its  execution,  stamp  the  author  as  a  genius 
cf  the  highest  order.    St.  Peter's  has  the  advantage  in  respect  of  size 
and  situation ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  exterior  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  beauty  of  design,  surpasses  ail  other  examples  of  the  same 
class  which  exist ;  and,  whether  seen  from  a  distance  or  near,  it  is  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  churches  in  Earoi>e.    It  is  not 
Wren's  fault  that  its  interior  does  not  fully  correspond  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  exterior.    After  the  fire,  he  projected  the  rebuilding  of 
the  City;  arranging  the  streets  on  a  regular  plan,  radiating  from  the 
Cathedral  as  a  centre,  which  he  intended  placing  on  an  esplanade 
worthy  of  its  oonsnmmate  design.    But  neither  the  Cathedral  nor  the 
new  City  are  what  Wren  designed  them  to  be;  for  not  only  were  his 
plans  not  carried  cat,  but  he  wai  thwarted,  bafled,  and  oTermled,  in- 
Toib.  xTx. — 7irrH  raiTu.  ^ 
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the  most  shameful  manner.  The  Duke  of  York  insisted  that  in  the 
interior  of  St.  PauFs  there  should  be  "the  loDg- drawn  aisles,"  with 
side  oratories.  Wren  objected  that  the  length  of  aisle  in  the  old  bnild- 
ing  might  be  necessary  for  the  ceremonies  and  processions  of  the 
Bomish  ritual,  but  was  not  required  in  the  Reformed  service ;  and  that 
the  side  oratories  would  too  much  narrow  the  building,  and  interfere 
with  the  beauty  of  the  design.  But  to  the  contractedand  prejudiced  mind 
of  James,  who  already  contemplated  converting  the  structure  to  the  oae 
of  the  Romish  service.  Wren's  objections  were  positive  recommen* 
dations.  The  bafiELed  architect  was  obliged  to  yield,  but  could  never 
mention  the  subject  without  shedding  tears. 

The  removal  of  the  ruins,  after  the  fire,  was  a  long  and  difficult 
process,  with  such  implements  as  were  then  in  use, — the  mattock 
and  spade.  The  old  walls  left  standing  were  in  many  places  eighty 
feet  high,  and  five  in  thickness.  Wren  worked  on,  till  he  came  to  the 
central  tower  which  had  borne  the  lofty  spire.  His  workmen  quailed 
at  the  peril  of  mounting  two  hundred  feet  to  throw  down  this  ruin. 
Wren's  inventive  genius  hud  recourse  to  gunpowder.  By  a  small 
charge,  the  angle  and  walls  were  lifted  visibly,  and  cracked  to  the  top ; 
then,  suddenly  subsiding,  fell  in  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  architect  himself  laid  the  first  stone,  June  21st,  1675,  without 
any  ceremony.  Soon  after,  having  set  out  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
dome,  a  labourer  was  sent  to  bring  a  flat  stone  from  the  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, to  be  laid  as  a  mark  to  direct  the  masons.  The  stone  was 
brought,  and  laid  down  accordingly.  It  happened  to  be  a  tombstone^ 
with  no  other  part  of  the  inscription  remaining  than  the  woxd 
**  Besurgam  "  {*'  1  shall  rise  again  ").  Wren  was  much  struck  with  the 
incident,  and  regarded  it  as  a  happy  omen. 

The  site  of  the  new  Cathedral  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  thai  of 
the  old  one.  Before  the  foundations  could  be  laid,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  examine  thoroughly  the  ground  on  which  the  building 
was  to  rise.  Wren  bored  through  the  successive  strata  of  loam, 
■and,  freshwater  shells,  and  gravel,  till  he  reached  the  well-known 
marine  deposit,  called  the  London  clay.  In  the  process  of  laying 
the  foundation,  he  met  with  many  difficulties,  and  some  of  them 
unexpected.  At  the  north-east  comer,  when  only  six  feet  more  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  work,  the  continuity  of  the  ground  mm 
broken  by  a  pit,  from  which,  in  ancient  times,  all  the  loam  had  been 
removed,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Roman  pottery ,-  as  appeared  from  the 
quantities  of  broken  urns,  and  other  fragments  of  earthenware.  He 
was  advised  to  drive  piles,  but  refused ;  knowing  that,  although  pilea 
always  under  water  never  decay, — witness  the  stability  of  London 
Bridge,  which  is  built  on  them, — ^yet,  if  driven  through  sand  which  is 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  they  will  rot.  But  Wren  was  building  for 
posterity ;  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  it  was  his  ambition  to  "  build  for 
eternity."  He  therefore  sank  a  shaft,  eighteen  feet  square  and  fifty 
feet  deep,  through  sand  and  gravel,  fencing  the  sides  with  timber,  till 
he  came  to  the  original  clay,  from  which  he  built  up  a  pier  of  solid 
masonry,  ten  feet  square,  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  surface;  he  then 
turned  an  arch   ucderground   to  the  foundation,  which  had  been 
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mternipto.Hy  the  pk  of  Roman  pottorj;  ihu3  makintr  the  nL.rth-oa&t 
ci;rn(r  of  the  choir  as  Erin  and  secure,  probablj,  as  the  rest. 

The  foundation  being  laid,  tlie  V>uilding  rose  without  interrupt  ion. 
The  ^aarriea  of  Portland  supplied  in  abnmlancc  its  cxci^^llent  8^>ne; 
2Ld  h  1710, the  top  fitone  was  laid  in  tbe  architect's  presence  bj  the  hands 
of  bis  son,  with  humble  prayers  for  tbe  Divine  blessing  on  the  edifice. 
All  London  had  pnired  furth  to  witness  the  spectacle.  AVhen  about 
aiccty  jeara  of  age, Wren  was  seen  seated  unJtT  the  dome,  contemplating 
his  own  work.  Srldum  bas  it  been  one  man's  lot  thus  to  design  and 
complete  a  fabric  of  sueb  magnitude,  ^plend'^ur,  and  perfection. ' 

Tliebuilltr  of  St.  Paul's  endeavonrtd  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  the 
t.lidity  of  its  w^^rkmansbip ;  to  impress  the  imagination  with  its 
VM^nesa;  and  to  cbarm  tbe  eye  by  the  corrtctness  iuid  beauty  of  its 
prop'jrtions.  Bat  wbile  presenting  to  the  sight  an  object  so  interesting 
and  Bablime,  he  did  not  forget  tbe  claims  of  a  sistvr  sense.  With  a 
riT'.'  perception  of  tbe  principles  of  acoustics,  he  adapted  the  building 
Vj  one  of  its  most  importiint  uses, — the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It 
vaione  of  his  fundamental  principles  that  in  arobitocture,  as  in  every 
other  an,  use  and  ornament  sbonld  always  bo  conjoined.  As  the  archi- 
te^^t,  not  only  uf  St.  Paul's,  but  c»f  more  than  fifty  ol  tbe  London  churches 
ki.;  after  the  Great  Fire,  be  judiciously  adapted  them  to  the  require- 
iLvnts  of  our  climate,  and  tbe  state  of  modern  society.  The  Grecian 
temple  was  a  pUce  for  sacrifice,  dark  and  narrow  within,  but  splendid 
viihoat.  The  Gotbic  cburob,  or  cathedral,  was  adapted  to  the  pro- 
cessions of  a  g«  <rgeon8  ritual,  in  climates  not  always  favourable  for  open- 
air  display.  The  churches  in  England  are  intended  for  Divine  worship 
in  which  all  can  j'*in,  and  for  public  instruction  whicb  all  can  under- 
i:&nd.  It  is  stated  by  Dean  Mil  man,  on  the  highest  musical  anthority^ 
that  there  is  no  building  in  Europe  equal  to  St.  PauFs  for  sound.  On 
ao  impressive  national  occasion,  he  tells  us,  his  voice  was  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  building,  while  the  solemn  responses  of  tbe  assem- 
bled multitude  was  **  bke  tbe  sound  of  many  waters." 

Henry  Compton  was  Bishop  of  London  during  the  latter  part  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  and  down  almost  to  the  termination  of  that  of  Queen 
Anne.  He  stood  foremost  in  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  the  encroach- 
nents  of  James  II.  Compton  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  who  died  in  battle  for  the  royal  cause  at  Hopton 
Heath.  He  bad  himself  been  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  had  trayelled  in 
Italy,  and  afterwards  became  a  diligent,  thougb  not  eloquent,  preacber ; 
md  a  sober,  grave,  and  faithful  prelate.  He  was  tbe  religions  preceptor 
of  James's  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  tbe  future  queens  of  Eng- 
lud,  over  whom  he  always  retained  his  influence.    He  was  one  of  the 


*  He  difd  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one;  and  was  interml  at  the  extreme  east 
c/thecijpt.     Tbe  infcriptioD, — 

"  Si  monvmemusi  qi:.t:ais,  c  iccriispic*.," 

*U  lannirly  appealed  ia  frout  of  (be  organ- Ioft«  (a  part  not  included  in  his  plan,  and 
cncliA  aostimry  to  hia  wiabea,)  has  been  removed  with  the  gallery,  to  be  replaced  in  a 
foiiticB  equaliy  conspicuoua. 
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three  bishops  who  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  and  he  seconded  the 
famoas  opposition  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire;  declaring,  on  his  own 
behalf  and  that  of  the  whole  episcopal  bench,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Oonstitution  was  in  danger.  For  this  he  was  dismissed  from  hia  office 
as  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  his  ^lace  in  the  Frivj  Oonncil.  Dr. 
Sharp,  one  of  his  clergy,  having  preached  a  sermon  against  Bomanism, 
the  King  sent  the  Bishop  an  order  to  suspend  him.  Gompton  respect- 
fully but  firmly  refused  compliance,  for  which  he  was  summoned  before 
the  revived  court  of  High  Commission,  and  suspended  from  all  hii 
ecclesiastical  functions.  This  alone  prevented  his  being  aasooiated 
with  the  seven  bishops,  when  they  presented  the  famous  remonstraiice 
to  the  Kingffor  which  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  Compton  subee* 
quently  took  a  much  more  daring  and  decided  step.  Remonstrance  had  been 
of  no  avail :  indignant  at  the  King's  unconcealed  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation,  he  signed  the  invita« 
tion  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  the  only  bishop  that  did  so. 
He  advised  the  Princess  Anne  to  leave  Whitehfdl,  and  with  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  guarded  her  in  her  flight  from  her  father.  When  William 
and  Mary  were  crowned  in  the  Minster,  the  Bishop  of  London  officiated* 
at  the  King's  request,  instead  of  the  Archbishop,  Sancroft,  who  dis- 
approved the  change  of  dynasty,  and  was  afterwards  deprived  for  his 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Among  the  deans  of  St.  Paul's  were  Stillingflect  and  other  Divines, 
whose  names  are  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  learning  and  virtaes. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Stillingfleet  wrote  his  "  Irenicon," — a  work 
of  surpassing  power  and  erudition.  It  was  a  bold  and  skilful  attempt 
at  reconciling  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  theories  of  chnro^ 
government.  It  admitted  the  scriptural  right,  but  not  the  Divine 
obligation,  of  Episcopacy.  It  was  the  reading  of  this  book  that  modified 
Mr.  Wesley's  opinion,  and  thereby  influenced  the  character  of  Method- 
ism to  an  extent  that  we  can  scarcely  appreciate.  He  aUows  Episoopaoj 
to  be  '*  scripturaland  apostolical; "  but  that  it  is  authoritatively  enjoined 
in  Scripture  he  does  not  believe.  "  This  opinion,"  he  adds,  "  which  I 
once  zealously  espoused,  I  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of  ever  sinoel 
read  Bishop  StUlingfleet's  'Irenicon.^  I  think  he  has  unanswerably 
proved,  that,  neither  Christ  nor  His  apostles  prescribe  any  particular 
form  of  church-government ;  and  that  the  plea  of  Divine  right  for 
diocesan  Episcopacy  was  never  heard  of  in  the  primitive  Church."  ^  It 
is  no  mean  praise,  that  so  young  a  writer  should  have  so  influenced 
and  decided  such  a  mind  as  that  of  John  Wesley  in  a  question  of 
such  importance. 

When  the  crisis  was  imminent,  Stillingfleet  was  one  of  those  who 
refused  to  read  the  Boyal  Declaration  in  favour  of  Popery.  In  the 
controversy  with  Rome,  none  surpassed  him  in  ability.  The  King 
acknowledged  this  by  forbidding  him  and  Tillotson  to  enter  the  list^ 
when  he  had  challenged  the  English  Church  to  dispute  with  his  Bomish 
champions.  His  '*  Origines  Saarce,"  and  other  works,  are  now  little  read, 
because  learning  is  progressive,  and  the  improvements  in  historioal 


*  Works,  vol.  liii.,  p.  211.    Octavo  edition. 
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criiiclam,  and    the     increased    acquaiutauce  of    m<:Klem   times  with 
Oritrnul  c'istonia   and    languages.  Lave  the  erudition  of  past   agea 

John  TiUots«Dn,  before  his  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  As  a  clergyman,  he  was  amiable, 
tolerant,  hlameless,  and  deeplj  religious.  As  a  theologian,  his  yiews 
vere,  in  some  particulars,  defective ;  and,  as  a  writer,  he  came  short  of 
the  bold,  pithy,  and  nervous  English  of  South ;  and  the  rich,  imagina- 
tire  beauty  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Yet  his  sermons  contain  a  great  variety 
of  bminous  and  convincing  argument  in  the  defence  and  inculcation 
uf  the  great  truths  of  religion :  their  publication  was  the  commence* 
ment  of  an  era  in  English  literature ;  and  their  influence,  doubtless, 
has  been  highly  beneficial. 

On  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Tillotson  to  the  primacy,  William  Sherlock 
nn  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  St.  PauFs.  He  had  been  a  non-juror, 
the  forem>^t  among  that  party  in  influence  and  reputation.  His  elo- 
quence had  once  delighted  the  learned  and  accomplished  residents  of 
tLeT«mpIe.  While  excluded  from  its  pulpit,  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  Government,  he  had  written  the  cele- 
brated "Treatise  on  Death,''  a  book  which  long  stood  next  in  popularity 
to  the*' Whole  Duty  of  Man."  At  length  Sherlock  took  the  oaths;  and, 
ai:.rec«Ter,  published  a  pamphlet  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  The 
w&ition  produot^d  by  it  was  immense ;  and  the  controversy  which  it 
initiated  would  fill  a  library.  Till  now  he  had  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  orthodox  of  divines.  But  no  sooner  had  he  taken  the 
o::ihs,  and  obtained  preferment,  than  the  cavilling  and  malignant 
criticism  to  which  his  writings  were  subjected  was  such  as  would  have 
found  heresy  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  itself.  Had  Sherlock  been 
prudent,  he  would  have  avoided  giving  any  fresh  occasion  or  advantage 
to  this  hostile  criticism  ;  but,  unhappily,  when  the  outcry  against  him 
vaa  loudest,  he  was  rash  enough  to  publish  his  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Mjfltery  of  the  Trinity."  South,  whose  daring  sarcasms  against  the 
rices  of  the  Court  haid  been  tolerated  for  their  wit  and  inimitable 
brilliancy,  and  for  the  keen  ridicule  of  Republicans  and  Puritans  with 
«hich  they  were  varied,  entered  the  lists  against  the  Dean.  He  had 
confirmed,  indeed,  like  Sherlock,  but  had  remained  without  promotion, 
&nd  he  now  aimed  at  his  more  favoured  brother  the  sharp  and  bitter 
irrows  of  his  terrible  satire,  which,  though  launched  anonymously, 
c&aM  not  be  mistaken.  Sherlock  defended  himself  with  spirit,  and  not 
vithoQt  saccess.  He  survived  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised 
against  him,  lived  far  into  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  left  a  son, 
who  became  a  bishop  where  he  himself  had  only  been  dean. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1697,  twenty-two  years  after  the  first  stone 
«u  laid,  and  thirteen  years  before  the  eomjpletion  of  the  edifice,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was  opened  for  Divine  service.  It  was  the 
thinksgiving  day  for  the  peace  of  Byswick— the  treaty  by  which  the 
title  of  William  III.  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
neogniaed  by  his  haughty,  bat  now  humbled,  foe,  Louis  XIY.  On 
this  occasion,  so  important  not  only  to  England,  but  to  Europe  and 
ihe  whole  of  Chri•ie&doo^  the  city  authoritiM  appeared  in  all  their 
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magnificence.  Bishop  Oompton  was  seated  on  that  throne  which,  witb 
the  whole  choir,  had  been  enriched  with  the  exquisite  carnngs  oJ 
Grinlin  Gibbons.*  For  the  first  time  the  organ  sent  forth  its  glorioni 
and  inspiring  yolnme  of  sound.  The  Bishop  Gompton  preached  from 
Psalm  cxxii.  1 :  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  ns  go  intc 
the  house  of  the  Lord.*'  The  precedent  now  made  was  followed  in  the 
next  reign.  Queen  Anne  went  year  after  year  in  solemn  procession  ii| 
to  this  national  temple,  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  the  Brititli 
arms,  under  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim,  Bamilies,  Oudenard,  Malpfai< 
quet,  and  elsewhere,  over  the  Desolator  of  the  Continent  and  cruel  per 
secutor  of  the  Reformed  Faith.  The  two  next  visits  of  royalty  to  St 
Paul's  were  those  of  George  I.,  January  20th,  1715,  on  the  accession  ol 
the  House  of  Brunswick ;  and  that  of  George  III.,  April  2dd,  1789, 
the  day  of  general  thanksgiving  for  the  king's  recovery  from  illneit 
On  this  last  occasion,  Te  Deum  was  sung,  with  psalms  and  anthems,  iz 
which  the  choir  was  joined  by  six  thousand  charity  children. 

The  annual  meeting  in  St.  Paul's  of  the  children  connected  witfc 
the  Metropolitan  Schools  of  the  Established  Church,  is  an  occarioB 
of  great  interest  and  attraction.  The  circle  under  the  dome  is  then 
formed  into  a  temporary  amphitheatre  of  seats  for  the  fiye  or  na 
thousand  children  present.  The  choristers  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
organ,  the  central  area  is  filled  with  persons  of  rank,  social  position, 
and  intellectual  distinction ;  while  the  nave  is  occupied  by  the  general 
public,  admitted  by  tickets  given  to  those  who  subscribe  to  the  schooli. 
The  sound  of  so  many  infant  and  youthful  voices,  lifted  up  in  Bongi 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  their  Greater  and  Redeemer  is  both 
beautiful  and  affecting.f 

Thomas  Sherlock,  a  son  of  the  Dean,  became  Bishop  of  London  in 
1748.  Ho  was  great  as  a  polemical  divine,  in  the  controversy  with 
Hoadly,  and  in  that  against  the  Deists.  His  sermons  were  long  held 
to  be  models  of  pulpit  eloquence :  they  are  solidly  argumentative  and 
full  of  masculine  vigour  and  sustained  force.  This  was  the  style  of 
preaching  then  in  request.  Men  were  willing  to  be  reasoned  witii  and 
convinced,  but  unwilling  to  be  moved  or  persuaded.    Warmth,  feelings 

*  Grinlin  Gibbons  was  a  genius  in  wood-carving,  snpreme  and  unrivalled  in  kia  ait. 
Evelyn  telli  us  that  he  fouud  Gibbons  in  a  cottage  at  Deptford,  carving  his  famooa 
work, — the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  after  Tintoretto ;  and,  through  this  work,  introdneed 
him  to  the  court.  The  King  was  astonished  at  the  artist's  marvellous  talent ;  but 
while  viewing  the  work,  was  called  away,  and  sent  it  to  the  queen.  Her  French  lady*i» 
maid  began  to  find  fault  with  it ;  so  Evelyn,  indignant  at  such  treatment  of  geuin* 
returned  it  to  the  artist,  who  thus  narrov\ly  escaped  being  doomed  by  eonrt-fbllj  tl> 
obscurity.  But  Charles  appreciated  the  skill  displayed,  and  appointed  Gibbons  to  an 
office,  in  which  he  employed  his  abilities  in  that  line  in  which  he  soon  grew  fiimovi. 
For  his  work  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  he  received  £1,833  7*.  6flf. 

t  The  assemblage  of  children  took  place  at  first  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holbcm^  is 
17^4,  when  two  thousand  were  present;  afterwards  at  St.  Bride's,  Fleet-itraet.  la 
1782,  five  thousand  children  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  St.  Panics,  iihen  thrir 
meeting  his  ever  since  taken  place  annnaliy.  The  '*  Spectator,"  in  its  adminUe  appssi 
on  behalf  of  charity  schools,  Feb.  6th,  1712,  aays,  they  had  then  been  in  eiittenee  fMr- 
teea  years,  which  carries  us  back  for  their  commencement  to  1698. 
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emotion  in  religion,  were  proscribed  aa  enthnsiasm,  and  became  almost 
entirely  banished  fr-»m  the  land,  until  We?ley  lifted  up  bis  voice  like 
atrnmp^t,  and  awakened  its  Cbristianity  to  new  lift*.* 

One  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  far  greater  than  Sherlock,  'father  or  son,) 
wi  Joseph  Batler,  who  occupied  that  position  from  1740  to  1750. 
His  immortal  work,  **  The  Analogy  of  R^'lif^ion,*'  which  displays  the 
very  bouI  of  reasoning,  made  an  era  in  theology  and  philosophic 
iit^ntnre. 

Robert  Lowth  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London,  April  22d,  1777. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  and  revealed  to  modem  times  the 
roles  and  principles  of  Hebrew  poetry.  In  his  actual  translation, 
howerer,  as  observed  by  Milman,  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
beseemed  to  forget  that  he  was  translating  a  poet,  and  chilled  Isaiah 
down  to  the  flattest — correct  perhaps,  but  unrelieved,  inharmonions 
pn)8e-  In  his  controversy  with  Warburton  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
Boi^k  of  Job,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  great  literary  autocrat 
of  tie  day. 

Thomas  Seeker  was  Dean  of  St.  FauVs  from  1750  to  1758,  and  then 
becime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  baptized  by  a  minister 
vho  had  not  episcopal  ordination,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he 
baptized  the  King  vOeorge  III.)  and  most  of  the  royal  family.  His 
popularity  as  a  preacher  was  almost  proverbial.  "When  Seeker 
preaches,  and  when  Alarray  pleads,  the  church  is  crowded,  and  the  bar 
is  thronged."  The  instance  is  unique,  and  implies  his  possession  of 
commanding  ability,  that  he,  the  son  of  a  Dissenter,  in  such  an  age, 
vithout  the  recommendation  of  high  birth  or  political  connections, 
rose  to  the  primacy  of  the  Established  Church. 

Thomas  Newton,  author  of  the  well  known  treatise  on  "  The  Prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament,*'  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  from  1768 
until  his  dtath  in  1782.  After  he  became  Bishop  of  Bristol,  he  still 
retained  the  former  office,  and  to(k  his  farewell  of  time  at  the  Deanery, 
vith  his  closing  eyes  fixed  on  the  dial  of  St.  Paul's. 

On  December  19 th,  1797,  George  III.  with  all  the  royal  family  went 
a  Kcond  time  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day  for 
rictories  achieved  at  sea.  The  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  flags  taken 
in  the  several  engagements  were  borne  by  naval  officers,  as  part  of  the 
ceremonial.  Young  Horatio  Nelson  walked  with  his  companions :  but 
the  glories  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar,  were  to  come. 

The  victory  of  Trafalgar,  which  crushed  the  naval  power  of  both 
France  and  Spain,  but  cost  England  the  life  of  her  favourite  hero,  is 
one  of  the  events  which,  occurring  in  oar  infancy,  we  still  distinctly 
remember;  the  triumph  and  the  grief  of  the  whole  nation.  The  body 
lay  in  state  at  Greenwich,  whence  the  procession  was  by  water,  as  far 

*  DesD  Milman,  admitting  the  facts,  ucribes  the  proscription  at  this  period  of 
"£aiotioQsl  Giristianity  "  to  exhaustion  from  its  exeeuei;  and  tpesks  of  it  as  having 
kea  ■*  rooaed  to  new  life  by  the  vild  slanim  of  the  carlirr  Methoditti."  The  Dean's 
ieolo|icsl  or  eleriral  prrjndicet,  rr  both,  led  him  to  deicribe  the  awakening,  lo  much 
KcM,  SB  a  "*  wild  alarnm ; "  and  to  misrepresent  the  earHett  Methodists,  who  were 
MS  flf  ksraiag,  geaias,  and  sobriety  of  mind,  as  wdl  as  esmest  and  profound  piety. 
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as  it  could  be,  and  then  by  land,  nntil  it  readied  St.  Paul's,  when  the 
Cathedral  opened  wide  her  doors  to  receive  the  remains  of  her  greatest 
admiral.  We  saw  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lying  in 
state  at  Ohelsea,  and  the  funeral  procession  thence  to  St.  Paul's, 
including  the  members  of  the  Government,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  foreign  Ambassadors,  and  soldiers  of  every  regiment  in  the 
British  army.  The  remains  of  Nelson  were  deposited  in  a  splendid 
sarcophagus  prepared  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  himself,  and  executed  hj 
the  Italian  sculptor  Torrigiano:  those  of  Wellington  repose  in  a 
sarcophagus  of  Cornish  porphyry,  wrought  in  the  simplest  and 
severest  style.  Thus  is  enshrined  the  dust  of  these  two  famous  chief- 
tains, England*s  greatest  naval  and  her  greatest  militaiy  hero,  sleeping 
side  by  side,  under  the  centre  of  the  mighty  dome  of  our  hatiohal 

AND  METBOPOLITAN  TfiMPLE. 
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II.  bbvib's  sebmons.* 

We  take  up  another  volume  of  sermons  by  a  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter, because  it  happens  to  fall  in  our  way,  and  not  because  we  wish  to 
confine  our  notice  to  any  particular  class  of  pulpit  compositions.    The 
great  aim  of  ministerial  education  and  effort  in  evangelical  churches  is 
to  reach  efficiency  in  public  instruction  and  exhortation.    What  all 
desire  is,  that  the  immense   intellectual    and  religious  labour  now 
expended  in  Protestantism  in  this  way  were  more  successful.    It  can- 
not be  surprising  that  numerical  results,  a  growth  of  the  Church 
answering  to  the  extensive  and  intellectual  advocacy  which  is  now 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  Gospel,  are  asked  for.    And  we  must  admit 
that  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  "  the  modem  pulpit "  is  becoming 
a  stumbling-block  to  many.    Into  the  causes  of  this  unfruitfulnesSy  as 
they  exist  both  among  hearers  and  preachers,  we  do  not  now  enter. 
Any  judgment  upon  the  case  founded  upon  the  conditions  of  the  pulpit 
or  the  pew  separately  considered  must  be  imperfect,  and  the  whole 
question  is  too  wide  and  too  solemn  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  words. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  not 
merely  to  awaken,  but  also  to  teach.    It  is  one  of  those  narrow  con- 
ceits iuto  which  some  religious  persons  love  to  concentrate  their  judg- 
ments, that  no  preaching  does  good  but  that  which  awakens  sinners. 
They  forget  that  the  awakened  man  needs   constant  direction  and 
edification  through  all  the  years  of  his  life;   and  that  a  ministiy 
adapted  to  his  religious  wants  must  be  for  the  greater  part  one  oi 
instruction,  enlightenment,  and  spiritual  help.    While  we  recognise  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  the  call  to  repentance,  and  hold  that  it  should 
be  too  emphatic  to  be  misunderstood,  we  must  not  ignore  the  agenqj 
of  the  Word  in  guiding  the  believer  through  all  the  stages  of  spirituid 


*  "  SennoDB  preached  in  Ramsgate.    By  HeDry  J.  Bevii."    London  :  J.  Snow  sad 
Ck).  - 
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hut)rj.    Aad  may  we  not  learn  soinethin:^  fr-ici  tlio   r^-iativo  pnjpur- 
ti-n-f  jrlfti  actually  bestowed  upon  tin*  Churcli  ?     WhtTc*  thi-ro  is  uno 
W«!'.7,  or  Whitedeld,  or  BramwfU,  or  J^»hn  Smith,  huw  msiiiy  ministers 
arc  there  of  unquestioned  devotodness  whoso  t^ilents  and  temperumL*nt 
eridc-Dtly  fit  them  to  be  teachers  and  guides  in  the  Church,  rather  than 
erugdists  and  pioneers  ?     But  all  ministerial  gifts  arc  bestowed  bj 
the  same  Spirit ;  and  if  tbe  Church  of  our  day  feels  her  need  of  special 
gifu  and  of  special  agents,  let  her  have  recourse  to  Him  who  holds 
tbe  stars  in  His  right  hand.     He  who  kindled  the  lit^hts  of  other  days 
can  soon  fill  our  firmaznent  with  "  burning  and  shining  "  lights,  in 
whose  radiance  multitudes  will  rejoice. 
I!  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  fievis*s  Sermons,  it  is  somewhat 
in  the  teeth  of  our  own  theory;  for  our  only  ground  of  complaint  is 
tb^t  tliey  are  somewhat  quiet  and  unmoring.    This  may  arise  partly 
from  the  difference  between  hearing  and  reading ;  and,  again,  from  the 
fan  that  the  Sermons  are  not  published  exactly  as  they  were  preached. 
fi?re  13  the  substance  of  twenty-six   sermons,  but  the  exact   verbal 
ex::trg»iun9  are  not  supplied.     The  greit  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  not 
nude  the  topics  of  special  discourses,  but  are  fully  recognised  and 
Lirgvly  illustrated.     If  it  be  a  virtue  to  avoid  what  is  dry  and  technical 
in  public  addresses,    Mr.  Bevis  has  attained  it  without  suppressing 
anj  important  Christian  verity.     The  temper  of  our  times  is  averse  to 
profjund  theological  inquiry  or  argument,  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
appears  in  this  Tolume.     Moral  and  Christian   duties,  however,  are 
eipiained  and   urged  with    much  clearness  and  force;    there  is  some 
ingenuity  and  originality  in  the  treatment  of  texts ;  and  Scripture  often 
receives  anew  light.  The  sermons  on  **  It  is  the  Glory  of  God  to  conceal 
a  Thing,"  and  "  A  Yisit  to  the  Potter's  House,'*  are  marked  by  much 
eicellence  of  thought  and  illustration.    And  we  have  again  to  notice, 
23  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Maclaren,  that  doctrines  peculiar  to  Calvinism  are 
"conspicuous  for  their  absence."    These  opinions,  if  held  by  our  Non- 
conformist brethren  at  all,  are  rapidly  receding  into  the  position  of 
the  ancient  "  mysteries."    They  are  reserved  for  the  initiated,  and  not 
proclaimed  to  common  ears.    Mr.  Bevis  says,  (page  55,)  "  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  strain  metaphors ;  there  are  points  of  resemblance 
ind  points  of  contrast,  too,  between  man's  work  and  God*8  work.    We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  between  the 
potter  moulding  the  clay,  and  God  fashioning  a  man's  character  or  a 
nation's  destiny ;  there  is  an  apt  illustration,  but  wo  must  remember 
that  God  is  not  a  potter,  and  that  man  is  not  clay.    Men's  wills  are 
not  operated  on  by  mechanical  power,  but  by  God,  by  a  living  will,  by 
gracious  and  orderly  processes.    Men  may  cmd  do  resist  the  nperation  of 
Hit  vnll :  then  the  work  is  marred,  the  clay  does  not  take  the  form 
intended ;  it  is  broken  up  again  and  again,  that  the  original  idea  may 
jet  be  wrought  ont."    This  is  not  much  like  the   old  doctrine  of 
irretistible  grace. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  show  how  mnch  of  thonghtfnlness,  of 
Rgsrd  to  the  Toices  of  nature  aa  well  as  of  rerelationy  these  discourses 

muifest. — 
"Ifn  who  ha^re  itniige  loogingi  after  the  troth,  hat  who  hsYo  only 
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read  its  dim  prophecies,  lif  fc  up  their  troubled  faces  to  the  heaTens,  and 
see  the  star  that  is  to  gaide  them  in  their  long  jonmej.  After  being 
led  by  it,  and  when  near  the  object  of  their  pursait,  they  tnm  aside  to 
ask  information  of  the  world's  wise  men,  or  the  scribes  and  rabbis  of 
the  Chnrch.  They  cannot  get  the  information  they  want ;  they  seem 
to  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  they  were  before,  till  again  looking 
np,  they  see  the  star  over  the  place  where  they  find  the  Christ." 

"  Small  duties,  like  small  mercies,  are  often  overlooked.  Qod  has 
scattered  His  gifts  over  life's  pathway.  We  mistake  them  for  wild 
flowers  or  weeds,  but  they  yield  fragrance  when  pressed  by  onr  worn 

and  weary  feet Men  overlook  or  treat  with  neglect  small  things 

and  small  duties ;  they  would  attach  importance  to  great  things  and 
attempt  to  do  them ;  but  he  that  is  unfaithful  in  that  which  is  least 
would  be  unfaithful  in  that  which  is  much.  Small  duties  are  rescaed 
from  neglect  and  oblivion  by  great  promises.  And  so  in  the  text ;  men 
are  to  entertain   strangers  because  '  some  have  entertained  angda 

unawares.' The  benevolent  acts  of  life  are  necessary  to  its  rod 

health  and  strength ;  they  are  the  activities  of  our  moral  natures.  It 
was  of  far  more  importance,  on  that  poor  widow's  account,  that  she 
should  cast  into  the  treasury  of  God  two  mites,  than  that  the  contri- 
butions for  the  repairs  of  the  temple  should  be  increased  by  snch  a 

trifle.    It  was  a  noble  act ;  a  great  sacrifice The  precept  may  extend 

to  mental  hospitality.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  If  an  angd 
should  come  to  you  with  any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  we  bare 
preached  unto  you,  let  the  lightning  scathe  his  wings,  'let  bim  be 
accursed.'  If  a  man,  professing  to  be  a  teacher  of  truth,  shall  come  to 
you,  and  shall  not  own  that  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  receive  him 
not,  neither  bid  him  Gk>d  speed.  Still  there  are  great  truths  that  walk 
this  earth,  and  are  yet  strangers  in  it ;  truths  that  like  angels  have 
stood  in  the  light  and  presence  of  God,  whose  lips  have  been  touched 
with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar;  they  seek  for  admittance  into 
men's  homes  and  hearts :  receive  them  and  listen  to  their  Divine  com- 
munings, their  high  and  holy  reasonings ;  they  will  leave  a  benediction 
behind.  Truth  is  unchangeable ;  but  you  have  not  seen  it  in  all  its 
lights,  all  its  aspects,  all  its  manifestations,  or  listened  to  all  its  utter- 
ances. Truth  may  come  to  you  with  an  aspect  that  seems  strange 
with  a  form  you  have  never  seen  before,  with  a  voice  you  have  never 
heard  before ;  do  not  detain  it  at  the  entrance  of  your  tent,  and  demand 
that  ere  it  enters  it  shall  pronounce  your  shibboleth,  and  g^ve  its 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  your 
creed.  If  it  comes  in  the  name  of  Christ,  receive  it,  and  listen  to  its 
discourse;  as  it  speaks,  your  hearts  will  be  the  best  judges  of  its 
Divine  mission ;  it  will  become  transfigured  before  you ;  it  will  make 
itself  known  by  some  well-known  signs ;  it  will  appeal  to  the  higher 
powers  of  your  spiritual  nature,  and  leave  the  most  blessed  recolleo- 
tions  behind 

'*  We  often  mistake  the  dispensations  of  God's  providence.  Thej 
come  to  us  as  aogels  veiled  in  sadness  or  in  strange  forms;  we  think 
they  are  enemies,  and  wrestle  with  them ;  in  the  darkness  the  struggle 
goes  on, — we  want  [to  have]  our  way,  our  will ;  it  is  not  till  th^  toudi 
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Ti9,and  teach  na  their  Divine  character,— it  is  not  till  the  day  begin?  to 
brtik,— that  we  find  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  Gods  mess.njftrs. 
Ve  karn  that  we  have  wrestled  with  aa  angel,  and  then  wo  ewk  to 
detain  him,  and  earnestly  ask  for  a  blessing. 

'S-.TTOW  cornea  unbidden,  nnwelcomed;  it  takes  its  place  at  our  fire- 
tide,  sits  at  our  table  ;  its  presence  easts  a  shadow  on  us ;  but  when  we 
allov  it  X/i  commune  with    us,  when   it  touches  us,  oor  life  seems 
changed,  our  thoughts  and  affections  are  transfigured.     Death  comes 
OTtT  our  threshold,  into  our  home ;  and  life  is  never  more  the  same.    It 
reads  na  sjme  lesson  out  of  the  black-lettered  bouk   of  God's  provi- 
den-je.    The  lesson  we  htar  in  tears,  but  we  never  more  ff^rgt-t  it.    "We 
wnfesB  that  we  are  *  strangers  and  8(»journers'  here,  begin  t:>  think  of 
leaving  this  tent.     '  We  declare    plainly  that  we    se^rk    a   c-juntry.' 
Death,  so  dreaded  by  us,  acts  in  his  ministrations  cnly  as  an  angel, 
vLu  takes  our  loved  ones  into  the  everlasting  home  of  the  heavens." 

The  following  sentences  will  show  that  Mr.  Bevis  is  not  ashamed 
cf  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  death,  and  that  he  believes  in  the  full 
nlvation  of  believers  in  this  life. 

*'  Iq  this  decease  at  Jerusalem  we  have  the  only  instance  of  a  man 
leinga  sacrifice  for  sin.  There  are  passages  in  His  sufferings,  and 
circnmitances  in  His  death,  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  of  His  death  being  [such  a]  sacrifice.  If  we  were  told  that  a 
Ginlcss  being  was  about  to  die  a  voluntary  death  for  the  good  of  others, 
ve  should  expect  heroic  firmness  and  unfaltering  confidence.  We  see 
Him  in  an  agony :  '  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.'  We  hear  Him  pray :  He  asks  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
iible,  the  cup  may  pass  from  Him.  The  agony  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  on  human  principles  and  reasoning.  It  comes  too  soon.  It  is  not 
tbe  agony  of  the  racked  limb  and  quivering  nerve.  On  the  Cross  the 
Christ  does  not  complain  of  bodily  anguish.  He  cries  out  as  if  deserted. 
He  must  be  a  Representative,  bearing  a  burden  for  others*  sins :  otherwise 
vbat  a  mystery !  what  a  perplexity !  I  begin  to  suspect  everything. 
Tbe  Cross  only  deepens  the  world's  darkness :  Christianity  has  no 
UttniDg  unless  that  *  decease  accomplished  at  Jerusalem '  was  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  world's  sin.  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  talked,  and 
pKsched,  and  wrote  about  the  death  of  Christ.  It  was  always  death. 
They  preached  Christ,  but  '  Christ  crucified.'  '  God  forbid,'  said  the 
tpostle, '  that  I  should  glory,  save,' — in  what  ?  in  the  life  of  Christ  ? 
No : '  Save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  '  We  have  redemption 

through  His  blood.' The  church  commemorates  the  death  of  Christ. 

Ib  the  Lord's  Supper  we  show  forth  His  death  nntil  He  come.  We  are 
to '  wash  our  robes,  and  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.' 
The  song  of  heaven  will  perpetually  commemorate  that  death  at  Jeru- 
salem. *  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His 
own  Wood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  Hia 
Fkther ;  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.' 
"The  highest  acta  of  the  apirituil  life  are  for  the  most  part  acts  of 

pun  spontaneity We  must  seek  the  constant  actings  of  the  Holy 

Spirit We  mmt   get  the  unity  of  our  whole  nature.    There  is  a 

ttale  to  be  attained  wheix  the  regenerate  will  oontrola  the  body,  when 
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the  body  becomes  a  living  sacrifice,  being  sanctified  by  the  wilL  You 
are  to  present  your  whole  nature.  The  apostle's  prayer  is, '  And  the 
very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ.' There  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  soul:  the  work  of 

the  new  creation  being  over,  God  still  comes  to  man,  and  walks  '  in 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.'  Love  manifests  itself  to  love :  a 
living  God  to  a  living  soul." 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OF   METHODISM    IN  THE 

CHANNEL   ISLANDS. 

FABT  II. — DIRECT  INFLUBNCES  OF  METHODISH. 

We  have  claimed  for  Methodism  an  indirect  share  in  the  Ohristian 
successes  won  in  Jersey,  through  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  instrumentality,  up 
to  the  year  1783.  Now,  however,  we  have  to  contemplate  its  direct 
agency  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  Grod,  not  only  there,  but 
throughout  the  Channel  Islands. 

Let  us  look  into  the  meeting-house  at  Winchester,  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  of  September,  1783.  The  service  is  done ;  but  a  little  group 
tarries  behind.  It  is  composed  of  two  soldiers  and  two  civilians.  0n6 
of  the  former,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  grenadier,  is  telling  the 
others  the  joyous  fact,  that  now  he  *'  can  testify  to  the  forgiveness  of  all 
his  sins."  His  name  is  Thomas  Millar.  The  officer,  who  has  been 
the  preacher,  is  easily  recognised  by  all  those  conversant  with  the 
history  of  English  and  American  Methodism :  his  name  is  Captain 
Webb.  Standing  near  them  is  a  godly  class-leader,  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  our  church,  Jasper  Winscomb ;  and  near  him,  completing 
this  interesting  picture,  is  Robert  Carr  Brackenbury,  one  of  thoae 
choice  spirits  whom  the  Almighty  permits  sometimes  to  linger  in  this 
world,  at  once  a  pledge  and  an  earnest  of  the  companionships  of 
heaven.  There  they  stand,  exulting  in  the  great  revival  which  was  just 
then  bursting  out  in  the  old  cathedral  town.  A  few  weeks  later,  and 
Mr.  Winscomb's  class-paper  exhibits  a  loss  by  "  removal," — opposite 
Millar's  name  that  record  stands.  Where  is  he  ?  We  can  give  a  very 
good  account  of  him.  Converted  in  September,  during  the  succeeding 
month  he  rejoiced  in  the  blessed  influences  of  the  outpoured  Spirit^ 
and  now,  in  November,  we  see  him  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
with  one  whom  we  have  met  before, — Mr.  Peter  Le  Sueur,  of  St. 
Helier's.  Thus  to  the  latter  succour  has  arrived  irom  an  unexpected 
source ;  his  lonely  watch  is  shared  by  warm-hearted  and  vigorous 
comrades. 

Corporal  Millar  was  accompanied  by  several  soldiers  who  had  been 
brought  to  God  in  the  Winchester  and  Southampton  revivals.  They 
attended  the  services  of  the  little  church ;  and,  seeing  its  state,  felt  their 
sympathies  aroused.  Wisely  conjecturing  that  the  presence  of  a 
Methodist  preacher  would  soon  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs,  they  pro- 
posed  to  write  to  England  for  help.    Mr.  Le  Sueur  gladly  accepted 
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their 'ffer.  b*n  urge'l  that  it  was  impossible  to  raiso  cn<'»".cli  m*mvj 
ii.yr  :hv  support  of  the  man  wLo  iniL^bt  be  sent.  In  the  niiiid  of  tL-j 
unsMfhistkated  corporal  thii  i^Vgeotion  to  the  pr'-poeal  was  \'j  nj 
means  falal.  The  soldiers  Lastencd  away;  and,  p'rchance  in  s-'m*. 
noisy  biurack-room,  composed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Winscomb  on  tLe  Bu>j'.-ct. 
In  artlesB  pbrase  tbey  told  the  talo.  and  asked  that  a  preacher  who  cuuld 
talk  French  and  English  znis^ht  be  sent  to  them.  This  note  was  finished 
and  duly  despiatched.  Its  elfeot  may  be  juJtr^-'d  by  a  companiun  letter, 
Varic^  date  the  1st  of  Decern I'er,  17S3,  which  went  up  by  the  Lond«-.n 
oail-coaoh  frc-m  Winchester,  addressed  to  3Ir.  Wesley.  The  foll'jwing 
propbetic  sentence  stands  written  in  it : — "  It  api>ear8  to  mo,  if  you  can 
lend  a  preacher  acquainted  with  the  French  tongue,  it  will  open  a  dour, 
prrbaps,  much  further  than  those  islands."  Mr.  Wesley  had  staying 
vhb  him  at  the  City-road  house  for  a  few  days  an  honoured  guest ;  and 
to  him  he  handed  l>oth  letters.  Afcer  weighini*  their  contents  for  a  few 
iB:;ments,  the  decision  was  taken  by  his  visitor,  and  they  were  relumed 
«i*.b  the  3'^lemn  words  :  "  Here  am  I,  send  me  1 "  A  little  later  there 
viisbeld  in  the  chapel  a  Tery  sacred  meeting  ;  and,  amidst  the  earnest 
pTjTera  of  the  people,  Robert  Carr  Brackenbury,  in  view  of  the  im- 
p>riaat  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  was  commended  to  G^d  ' 

Tbia  gentleman  bas  recently  occupied  a  prominent  positicn  in  these 

pi^,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Methodism  in  Dorset ;  and  t<i 

ibe  sketch  of  his  character  cuntained  therein  the  reader  is  referred.* 

An  especial  interest  attaches  itself  to  him  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 

spring,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  shadow  then  resting  upon  his 

lif*^.    On  the  3d  of  March  ITS'J,  his  yuung  and  beautiful  wife  died  from 

the  effects  of  a  distressing  accident ;  and  from  that  hour  the  light  had 

fided  from  Raithby  Hall.     Then  Mr.   Wesley's  friendship  became 

invalasble.    He  gently  drew  the  sorrowing  man  away  from  the  scene 

of  desolation ;  and,  giving  him  license  to  preach  in  all  the  chapels  of 

tbe  Society,  succeeded  in  turning  his  mind  from  sombre  broodings  on 

the  past.     This  is  the  reason  why  we  meet  his  name  so  frequently 

abijQt   this    period — one  of  the  many  Yoices  i  which    speak    in   the 

pages  of  the  Journals,  and  testify  to  the  beautiful  affection  and  tender 

though tfulness  of  the  great  evangelist^s  heart.     He  wandered  about 

fr&m  place  to  place,  gathering  up  strength  of  spirit,  and  doing  at  the 

itme  time  thorough  work  for  Christ.    For  the  purposes  of  our  narra- 

tire  we  need  only  -note  that  he  visited  Trowbridge,  and  met  there,  in 

the  house  of  Mrs.  Cooke,  young  Mr.  Adam  Clarke.    This  opening  of 

Dirine  providence  in  the  direction  of  the  Channel  Islands,  still  farther 

Kr?ed  to  assuage  his  grief.    Encouraged  by  this  token  for  good,  he 

Vent  cheerfully  forth  to  carry  the  Gospel  light  into  what  has  been 

Already  portrayed  as  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 

Having  selected  for  his  travelling  companion  a  young  man,  Alexander 
Slham  by  name,  Mr.  Brackenbury  passed  quickly  through  Win- 
chester and  Southampton,  and  embarked  for  Guernsey.  After  twenty 
burs  of  toMing.  the  voyagers  arrived  at  their  destination.  Going  on 
■kore,  thej  found  oat  Bome  pious  soldiers,  and  to  them  and  their  ccm- 

•  "  Wokysn-Msthodist  Magaziae."  1S69,  pp.  483,  ei  seq. 
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panions  in  arms,  Mr.  Brackenbury  preached  the  firsfc  Methodist  sermoii 
delivered  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Shortly  afterwards  they  took  ship 
for  Jersey,  "  and  reached  it  after  a  tedions  day  and  night,  spent  in 
hearing  the  cursing  and  swearing  of  the  captain  and  his  crew,  all  of 
whom  were  extremely  wicked."  Landing  at  St.  Helier's,  they  were 
welcomed  by  Corporal  Millar  and  his  comrades,  and  oondncted  at  once 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Le  Sueur. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  that  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Best- 
land,  Calvinistic  notions  had  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  little  church :  and  not  only  so,  but  certain  statements 
had  also  been  made  which  were  damaging  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Wesley  and  his  preachers.  It  was  with  some  little  suspicion,  therefore* 
that  Mr.  Le  Sueur  listened  to  Mr.  Brackenbury's  first  sermon ;  bat, 
writes  his  son,  "  Methinks  I  see  him  when  he  returned,  with,  joy,  Iots^ 
approbation,  and  gratitude  glowing  in  his  face ;  and  how  he  began  to 
extol  and  praise  the  Methodist  doctrine;  which  he  embraced  and 
defended  to  the  last  day  of  his  life." 

Prejudice  being  thus  happily  got  rid  of,  Mr.  Brackenbury  began  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  settlement  amongst  the  people.  He  took 
lodgings  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Montbrun,  and  then  secured  a  preaoh<- 
ing-room.  His  first  discourse  had  been  delivered  at  Mr.  Philip  Pereh- 
ard*s.  No.  3,  Royal-place,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  morning  service 
should  be  continued  there ;  then,  as  to  the  afternoon,  what  can  be  better, 
thinks  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  than  the  little  chapel  of  Noire  Dame  de$  Fa§^ 
down  at  the  Dicq  P  Erelong  this  was  purchased  and  repaired ;  and 
the  building  that  had  waited  there  so  patiently,  mouldering  into  ruin, 
soon  exhibited  signs  of  life,  and  echoed  with  the  fervent  accents  of  the 
preacher's  voice.  Those  who  had  been  gathered  together  in  the  meet- 
ings  for  religious  conversation  were  met  by  Mr.  Brackenbury,  divided 
into  classes,  and  placed  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Le  Sueur  and  Mr. 
John  Kingston.  The  Rules  of  the  Methodist  Society  were  translated 
into  French,  printed,  and  circulated ;  and  the  two  persons  just  men^ 
tioned  were  accorded  the  position  of  local  preachers.  Things  being 
thus  got  into  shape,  the  work  of  the  Lord  was  prosecuted  with  remark- 
able vigour.  French  and  English  services  were  maintained  in  the 
town ;  and  the  little  groups  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  country  were 
visited,  formed  into  classes,  and  brought  under  efficient  direction  and 
discipline. 

These  economical  matters  having  been  arranged,  the  conqnest  of 
Jersey  for  Christ  was  set  about  with  enthusiasm.  And  now  the  storm 
that  had  been  lowering  barst  in  all  its  fury  upon  the  little  band.  The 
first  move  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  governor  of  the  island,  who 
stopped  the  preaching  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  barracks, 
thus  giving  the  signal  for  a  general  assault.  Here  is  a  description  of 
what  followed,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kilham : — "  When  I  walked  in  the 
streets,  and  saw  and  heard  the  people  mocking,  and  saying  all  manner 
of  evil  of  me  and  those  of  our  Society,  I  was  enabled  to  say, '  Father, 
forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  1'  I  was  wonderfolly 
assisted  of  the  Lord  in  preaching,  and  particularly  in  the  chapslt 
when  a  part  of  the  congregation  behaved  nnmly,  and  made  such  a 
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Eoise  that  I  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Soinetimcd,  on  tbese  occasionB, 
I  iD;Mie  a  paase,  to  see  if  they  would  be  silent,  bcini;  scarcely  able  to 
bur  iDjr  own  voice.  At  other  times  they  behaved  so  rudely,  tbruKin); 
Btonei  and  din  at  me  while  I  was  preachiDg,  that  I  was  obiigtd  to 
leiTe  off  in  the  middle  of  the  service.  When  I  was  preach  ion;  <>Q0 
Siadaj  a  gentleman  was  very  outrageous,  and  otfered  uiuntry  to  the 
mub  to  take  me  to  the  governor's  house,  or  to  plunge  me  int-j  the 
Ta:?r;  bat  the  Lord  restrained  them  from  injuring  me.  When  I  came 
out  uf  the  pulpit  he  addressed  me  more  like  a  fiend  out  of  hell  than  a 
faamun  being.  He  demanded  by  what  authority  I  preached,  and  said  it 
wu  bUsphemy  to  proceed  in  the  manner  I  had  dune.  I  replied,  that  I 
acted  by  the  authority  that  the  L'^rd  Jesus  had  given  me.  and  left  him 
to  do  as  he  thought  proper.  Another  gentleman  took  my  j^art,  and 
prevented  him  from  doing  me  any  vii^lence. 

"The  mob  no^  iinding  themselves  supported,  as  they  thou;;ht,  by 
the  magiBtrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  t':>'n'n,  proceeded  to  farther 
leni^ha.  They  came  the  next  Sabbath-day  with  sticks  in  their  hands, 
ud  declared  that  they  would  carry  me  to  the  water ;  a  great  number 
vmsaHembled  tu  see  them  take  me  out  uf  the  chapel,  and  put  me  into 
a  ¥1:11,  at  a  smill  distance  from  it.  When  I  had  concluded  my  d is* 
coarfc,  and  was  beginning  to  sing,  they  began  to  make  such  a  nuise 
that  we  were  prevented  from  proceeding.  One  of  my  friends  stood  at 
the  b:>ttom  of  the  pulpit-steps  to  defend  me,  and  to  oppose  any  person 
tbt  attempted  to  injure  me.  He  took  hold  of  my  arm,  and  led  me  out 
cf  the  chapel ;  and  although  the  mob  attempted  by  various  means  to 
throw  me  down,  I  was  supported  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  escaped 
i'rc-m  them.  I  passed  with  my  friend  through  the  field  in  which  the 
ciapel  stood,  without  receiving  any  other  injury  than  a  few  small  stones 
that  atrack  me.  We  had  also  in  the  town  a  considerable  disturbance : 
when  Mr.  Brackenbury  preached,  they  threw  fire  and  gunpowder; 
broke  the  windows,  and  made  such  a  noise  and  tumult  that  the  people 
vere  prevented  from  hearing  to  siny  advantage." 

In  the  midst  of  this  time  of  persecution,  Mr.  Brackenbury *s  health, 
always  feeble,  gave  way ;  and  for  between  five  and  six  weeks  he  was 
laid  aside.  The  burden  of  the  work  rested  upon,  and  was  admirably 
diicharged  by,  his  fellow- labourers.  The  chapel  at  the  Dicq  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned,  and  a  room  was  secured  in  the  town, 
capable  of  holding  about  eighty  persons.  "  Many  now  attended,  and 
Boat  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  town  at  one  time  or  another 
kiaid  the  Word ;  but  though  many  of  them  gave  their  approbation  to 
what  was  delivered,  they  still  retained  their  wickedness,  and  rejected 
tkete  calls  to  repentance.  Some  that  seemed  convinced  in  their  judg- 
MflBi,  appeared  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  the 
odious  name  of '  Methodist '  prevented  their  being  joined  to  us." 

Whilst  partial  bat  important  saccesses  were  being  won  amongst  those 
vho  metvly  came  to  hear,  a  grander  triumph  was  achieved  in  the 
ckoch  itaelH  During  a  lovefeast  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
fasncidfld,  and  "  all  differences  of  opinion  were  lost  and  swallowed  np 
a  the  ofvrflowiiig  of  DiTine  and  fratenial  affection;  and  French 
ad  '^tf^^  ^  ^^^  rapective  tomg"^,  nniDimoasly  declared  the 
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wonderful  works  of  God."  In  June,  1784,  Mr.  Brackenbury  tog^Uier 
with  bis  companion  kft  Jersey;  in  tbe  following  month  we  find  the 
former  present  at  the  Leeds  Conference ;  and  by  his  request,  Jersey 
was  placed  on  the  list  of  stations,  his  own  name  appearing  as  Superin- 
tendent in  charge.  After  this  date  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  some  little 
time.  Perhaps  he  sought  retirement  and  restoration  in  some  unknown 
■pot;  he  was  at  any  rate  frequently  absent  from  his  arduous  and  self- 
elected  post.  In  the  spring  of  1785,  we  meet  him  once  more  in  the 
islands,  committing  the  care  of  the  Jersey  church  to  Messrs.  Le  Sueur 
and  Kingston,  and  passing  over  into  France  in  order  that  he  might 
perfect  himself  in  the  language,  and  thus  be  fitted  for  more  extended 
usefulness.  A  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Wesley,  bearing  date, "  Febmaxy 
15th,  1785,"  will  throw  light  upon  this  circumstance : — 

"  Deab  Sib, — Your  having  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  &.  few 
discourses  in  Dover,  and  then  travelling  with  so  pious  and  friendly  a 
person  as  Mr.  Ireland,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  as  clear  instancet  of 
a  gracious  Providence.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  mild  air  whioh  you 
now  breathe  will  greatly  tend  to  the  re-establishment  of  your  health; 
and  so  will  the  suspension  of  your  public  labours  till  you  are  better 
able  to  bear  them.  With  regard  to  perfecting  yourself  in  the  French 
language,  it  is  certain  this  may  be  done  more  speedily  and  effectually 
in  a  family  where  only  French  is  spoken ;  and  undoubtedly  yon  may 
learn  the  purity  of  the  language  far  better  in  Languedoc  than  in 
Normandy.  It  is  clear  that  you  are  not  called  at  present  to  any  puUio 
labours.  But  should  not  you  be  so  much  the  more  diligent  in  private? 
to  redeem  the  time  P  to  buy  up  every  opportunity  P  Should  yon  not  be 
instant '  in  season,  out  of  season ; '  that  is,  to  make  the  opportunities 
which  you  cannot  find  P  Surely  the  all-wise  and  all-merciful  SaTiour 
did  not  send  you  into  France  for  nothing !  O,  no  I  you  are  at  least 
to  pluck  one  brand  (perhaps  several)  out  of  the  burning.  May  the  Lord 
whom  you  serve  in  all  things  direct  your  paths  ! " 

Mr.  Brackenbury  appears  to  have  remained  in  France  until  Novem* 
ber,  1785.  The  writer  regrets  his  inability  to  trace  more  completely 
the  course  pursued  in  the  interval  by  this  devoted  man.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  laid  a  charge  upon  those  who  surrounded  him  that 
nothing  should  be  written  about  him ;  a  direction  which  was  rigorously 
obeyed.  It  was  not  until  many  years  after  his  decease,  that  the  float- 
ing materials  for  his  biography  were  gathered  together  in  a  publication 
called  "  Baithby  Hall ; "  and  in  that  work,  the  dates  and  facts  are  not 
always  to  be  relied  on.  The  painter  of  the  scene  of  "  The  Death-Bed 
of  Wesley  "  has  either  by  design  or  accident  symbolized  the  character 
of  this  remarkable  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  As  we  consult  the  key» 
we  learn  that  the  face  partially  hidden  and  scarcely  recognisable  is 
that  of  Robert  Oarr  Brackenbury. 

But  although  for  a  few  months  a  chief  actor  is  thus  withdrawn  from 
our  view,  the  work  is  carried  on ;  and  the  foreground  of  our  picture  if 
occupied  by  persons  whose  fortunes  we  must  follow,  if  we  wish  to 
widentand  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  Ohannel  Islands. 
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In  the  year  IT^i,  Mr.  Brack enbury  preiVa*^!  ia  the  hoiue  of  Mrs.  Le 
Couttnr,  in  tie  pariah  of  St.  Mary's ;  and  on  Chriatmas-day  of  the  same 
year  we  listoi,  first  to  Mre.  Perrot's  voice,  and  then  to  John  do  Qiiete- 
ville's,  declaring, "  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  be- 
rtowed  upon  na,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God."  Under  this, 
Mr.  de  Qaeteville's  first  sermon,  two  persons  were  convinced  of  sin,  an 
earaess  of  the  extraordinary  success  he  was  to  achieve  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  honourable  ministry.  The  preaching  in  the 
pariah  was  much  disturbed  by  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  a  riotous 
mob.  After  bearing  the  annoyance  for  a  long  time,  the  lady  to  whom 
the  house  belonged,  appealed  to  the  court ;  and,  more  successful  than 
formtr  applicants,  obtained  a  hearing.  Her  case  was  considered,  the 
rioters  were  fined,  and  compelled  to  furnish  security  for  their  good 
behavionr  in  future ;  in  consequence  of  which  peace  was  procured:  so 
that  St.  Mary's  claim-%  the  two-fold  honour  of  being  the  scene  of  Mr.  de 
Qaeteville's  first  sermon,  and  of  the  first  important  check  administered 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Methodists.  Shortly  afterwards  we  find  Mr. 
de  Qaetferille  present  at  a  great  gathering  held  at  St.  John's.  Hig 
own  account  of  this  is  given  with  great  imiveir.  It  appears  that,  being 
elevated  by  his  success  at  St.  Mary's,  and  by  some  injudicious  remarks 
mad?;  by  a  young  lady  who  heard  his  sermon  there,  he  proceeded  to 
lestime  the  "  airs  of  an  apostle,*'  and  to  think  that  he  was  going  to 
work  wonders :  however,  at  this  second  meeting,  he  came  under  the 
action  of  the  law  of  compensation,  and  went  home  humbled. 

Daring  Mr.  Brackenbury's  absence,  other  events  occurred  which 
now  claim  our  attention.  At  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  of 
17n3,  Mrs.  Guilleaume  and  her  sister,  two  of  the  Jersey  members  of 
Society,  went  on  a  visit  to  Guernsey.  There  they  met  a  Mrs.  Marche, 
vho  was  passing  under  a  severe  dispensation  of  Providence.  This  had 
most  grievously  depressed  her  spirits ;  her  friends  indeed  were  inclined 
to  think  that  there  could  be  no  remedy  for  such  a  terrible  affliction. 
The  Christian  exhortations  of  the  godly  women  from  Jersey  had  the 
efect  of  "  partially  assuaging  the  bitterness  of  her  soul."  In  addition, 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  some  persons  who  appeared 
to  them  to  be  devout.  Their  brother,  Mr.  Peter  Arrive,  who  resided 
in  St.  Peter  Port, was  absent  on  a  voyage  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  ,•  and 
hii  wife  watched  the  movements  of  the  two  sisters  with  great  suspicion 
lad  uneasiness.  After  they  had  returned  home,  Mr.  Arrive  landed  in 
Guernsey,  and  was  quickly  informed  of  the  religions  enthusiasm  which 
liicted  his  sisters.  It  did  not  require  much  urging  to  cause  him  to 
fonn  the  resolution  to  go  at  once  and  reason  with  them  on  their  folly. 
Being  a  man  of  warm  temper,  his  ang^  was  thoronghly  aroused  by 
the  reports  which  continually  reached  him.  He  was  destined,  however, 
to  enter  into  a  more  serious  controversy  before  he  left  the  island ;  the 
question  was  first  to  be  argued  with  Gk)d.  Sickness,  apparently  fatal, 
•eiaed  him ;  and,  brought  by  it  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  the  fury  of 
liii  spirit  waa  calmed.  He  secretly  rowed  that  if  the  Lord  "  would 
iiiie  him  up,  he  would  go  to  Jersey  and  judge  for  himself;"  and 
gndvally  his  health  retnmod. 
Qa  his  rastoiation,  Mr.  Arriv6  did  not  forget  his  promise.  He 
foL.  xYi. — Mrra  sxrixb.  i* 
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passed  over  to  St.  Helier's,  called  on  Mr.  Le  Baenr,  whom  he  knew,  and 
frankly  revealed  to  him  all  that  had  passed  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Le 
Saeur  first  answered  his  objections  to  the  Methodists ;  and  then,  instead 
of  wasting  farther  time  by  argument,  to  the  query, "  Can  there  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  P  "  used  once  more  the  swift  reply,  "  Gome, 
and  see !  "  They  went  together  to  a  class-meeting,  in  order  that  the 
inquirer  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  things  aa  they  really 
were.  Little  did  the  members  think  what  jf'nlous  eyes  were  watching 
them,  and  how  intimately  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God  was  jost  then 
connected  with  their  gathering.  But  they  had  a  "  good  time,"  it 
appears.  Prejudice  began  to  yield.  The  singing,  the  praying,  the 
speaking,  the  counsels  given  by  the  leader,  were  all  so  irreproachable 
that  Mr.  Arrive  discerned  amongst  them  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Christian  religion.  His  arrival  had  alarmed  his  sisters ;  bot  when 
he  entered  their  house,  he  banished  their  fears  by  asking  their  forgive- 
ness, and  "affectionately  embracing  them."  But  the  work  was  not 
yet  finished.  Messrs.  Le  Sueur  and  Kingston  had  commenced  preach* 
ing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  at  the  house  called,  "  La  Bonde 
Chemince,"  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Ahier,  and  thither  Mr.  Arrive  went 
to  hear  a  Methodist  sermon.  The  critic  soon  vanished,  and  instead 
thereof  there  was  the  humbled  penitent  sighing,  "  God  be  meroif  ol  to 
me  a  sinner !  " 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  Mr.  Brackenbury  returned  from 
France,  in  November,  1785.    He  was  delighted  with  the  progress  made ; 
and  at  once  hired  the  house.  No.  15,  in  the  Old  Boad,  and  prepared 
there  a  large  room,  in  which  the  services  might  be  held.    Mr.  Arriv6 
soon  visited  him,  urging  him  to  come  to  Guernsey,  in  order  to  preaeh 
the  Gk>spel  to  his  fellow-islanders  ,*  and  obtained  a  promise  to  that 
effect.    When  he  reached  home,  he  related  to  his  wife  the  particniart 
of  his  voyage ;  suppressing,  however,  the  fact  of  the  invitation  he  had 
given  to  Mr.  Brackenbury.    In  the  evening,  he  asked  her  to  join  in 
family  prayer,  "  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage; "  astonished  at 
the  request,  she  refused.    The  change  which  had  come  over  her  hna- 
band  was  now  quite  evident  to  her,  and  made  her  indignant.    Without 
loss  of  time,  she  was  put  in  possession  of  the  remaining  facts  of  the 
case.    When  she  heard  that  Mr.  Brackenbury  had  accepted  an  invita* 
tion  to  stay  with  them,  her  anger  was  thoroughly  aroused.      After 
venting  her  displeasure  upon  her  unfortunate  husband,  she  roundly 
declared :  "  If  a  Methodist  comes  into  the  house,  I  will  not  stay  here ; 
I  will  go  and  live  somewhere  else.    If  he  enters  at  one  door,  I  will  go 
ont  at  the  other  I "    This  was  no  idle  threat.    Arrangements  were  at 
once  made  for  her  departure :  she  stipulated  with  her  husband  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  take   her   child  with  her;  and,  obtaining  his 
reluctant  consent  to  this,  she  determined  to  leave  the  island  by  the 
first  vessel  that  sailed  for  England,  where  she  would  "  sustain  herself 
and  her  son  by  needlework !  "    Mr.  Arrive  did  all  that  he  could  byway 
of  dissuasion,  but  failed  to  move  her  from  her  purpose.    She  packed  np 
her  clothes,  went  down  to  the  quay,  and  made  preparations  for  sailing. 
But  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  did  not  shift  for  several  days;  and 
so  she  was  constrained  to  wait,  day  after  day,  fuming  at  the  delay. 
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Altbongb  no  passage  could  be  got  tu  England,  the  Jersej  people  who 
Tanted  a  nm  to  Guernsey  were  rery  well  suited ;  and,  accordingly, 
aTcssel  erelong  cast  anchor  in  St.  Feter  Port,  and  the  passengera 
came  uhore.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Mrs.  Arrivi*  waa  sitting 
alone  in  her  shop,  her  husband  and  son  being  away  from  home.  Her 
vatching  was  soon  ended,  by  the  entrance  of  a  gentleman  of  most 
impreuire  appearance.  Itather  abashed  by  the  dignity  of  her  visitor, 
sbe  inqoiied  politely  his  pleasure.  He  wished  to  sec  Mr.  Arrive. 
"  Unfortanately,  he  is  not  in  ;  but  would  the  gentleman  mind  waiting 
in  the  little  parlour  for  his  return  ?  *'  There  could  he  no  objection  to 
tbis;  and  having  performed  the  attentions  of  a  hostess,  Mrs.  Arrive 
irqoired  the  stranger's  name.  "  My  name/*  he  replied,  "is  Bracken- 
Imrj.'*  What  could  she  do  P  To  leave  the  shop  open  and  unprotected 
waa  out  of  the  question;  and,  besides,  it  was  impossible  to  be  rude  to 
one  occupying  so  high  a  position  in  society.  In  addition,  the  woman's 
Heart  was  pleading.  So  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  her  to 
give  the  visitor  a  very  cordial  welcome.  He  so  won  on  her  good 
opinion,  that  she  speedily  forgot  all  her  rash  vows,  and  entered  into 
earnest  and  friendly  conversation  with  him.  When  I^Ir.  Arrive  came 
Home,  irhat  waa  his  surprise  to  see  his  guest,  and  find  the  nature  of 
iiis  reception.  The  shock  was  so  great,  that  "  he  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
and  nearly  fainted  for  joy." 

Mr.  Bnickenbury  took  up  his  residence  nnder  the  same  roof  for 
oore  than  a  fortnight.  His  mission  having  become  known,  he  was 
inrited  to  preach  almost  every  evening ;  and  local  records  show  that 
be  did  so  at  the  following  places : — Mrs.  NafteFs,  in  Comet-street ; 
Mr.  Walkers,  at  Les  Terrcs ;  Mr.  Dobrce's,  at  Glateney ;  and  Mr.  de 
Jeraey*8,  at  Mont  Plaisir.  His  sermons  were  listened  to  with  great 
attention ;  good  was  done,  and  the  way  opened  for  the  establishment 
cl  Methodism  in  Guernsey.  Bidding  his  newly-made  friends  farewell, 
he  once  more  embarked  for  Jersey,  a  few  days  before  Christmas. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Coke,  who  was  then  in 
England,  giving  him  an  account  of  his  visit,  and  stating  that  if  he  could 
Banage  to  send  a  missionary  to  Guernsey  who  could  speak  French,  he 
voold  accomplish  a  very  good  thing.  When  the  Doctor  received  the 
letter  he  was  much  struck  with  the  proposal,  and  determined  to  go  to 
theitlandty  and  see  for  himself  how  matters  stood  there.  He  arrived  in 
Joiey  about  the  end  of  the  year.  Proceeding  at  once  to  Mr.  Brack- 
cnbofy's  house,  he  was  welcomed ;  and  surveyed  the  work  which  had 
been  done  with  great  delight.  The  news  of  his  coming  spread.  Those 
who  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  social  world  called  upon  him ; 
ad  the  rector  of  St.  Helier's,  the  Bev.  Edward  Dnpr6,  who  was  also 
the  dean  of  the  island,  requested  him  to  preach  in  the  town  church. 
This  request  he  complied  with,  and  thus  was  made  sacred  for  ever,  in 
the  tfm  of  Methodists,  that  quaint  ivy-covered  building.  The  same  day 
he  pKached  in  Mr.  Brackenbnry's  house,  when  those  assembled  were 
filed  with  joy  unspeakable.  The  preceding  day  had  witnessed  a  most 
iapostaat  erent.  In  the  evening,  Dr.  Coke  and  his  host  were  closeted 
togekhflr,  trjing  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  the  case  of  Guernsey 
ai^t  beset.    The  diffitinlty  waa  to  find  a  person  for  the  irork.    "Was 
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there  no  young  man  in  Jersey  who  was  capable  of  undertaking  the 
mission P"  asked  the  Doctor;  to  which  Mr.  Brackenbury  replied: 
''  There  is  Mr.  de  Qaeteville.  He  is  a  pious  and  intelligent  young  man, 
whom  I  could  recommend ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  con- 
sent to  go  there."  At  this  very  time,  the  subject  of  their  remarks  was 
approaching  the  house.  Let  us  ascertain  what  is  passing  in  his  mind. 
"  Going  to  the  town,  I  meditated,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  on  the 
yaluelessness  of  temporal  occupations  in  comparison  with  the  salration 
of  souls  which  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  I  felt  a  great  desire 
to  be  entirely  free,  and  to  be  only  occupied  in  the  work  of  the  CkMpeL 
I  had  a  lively  conviction,  accompanied  by  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  the  thing  would  soon  happen."  Later  on,  Mr.  de  Queteville 
stands  with  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Brackenbury;  all  difficulties  hare 
vanished,  and  the  zealous  young  evangelist  is  pledged  to  attempt  the 
spiritual  conquest  of  Guernsey. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1786,  Dr.  Ooke  went  himself  to  Guernsey, 
to  make  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the  coming  missionary,  staying 
there  about  a  fortnight.  He  preached,  amongst  other  places,  in  Mr. 
Walker's  house  at  Les  Terres,  to  a  numerous  and  attentive  congrega- 
tion. The  sermon  was  accompanied  with  Divine  power.  One  young 
lady  was  so  convinced  of  sin  that  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  service.  Dr.  Coke  invited  all 
those  who  were  really  concerned  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls  to 
go  up  stairs,  that  he  might  take  down  their  names,  and  send  them  a 
preacher.  The  young  lady  whom  we  have  seen  so  much  a£Eected, 
together  with  her  mother,  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  Dr.  Coke  wrote 
down  upon  that  historic  paper,  the  ever-to-be-remembered  and  honoored 
names  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Susannah  de  Jersey.  About  a  dozen  persons 
were  formed  into  a  Society ;  and,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  Method* 
ism  in  the  island,  the  Doctor  hastened  back  to  Jersey,  and  told  the 
news.  Bidding  Mr.  Brackenbury  and  Mr.  de  Queteville  farewell,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  issued  an  address,  representing  the  pressing 
claims  of  the  islands  upon  the  liberality  of  all  Christian  people. 
An  extract  from  this,  famishing  a  summary  of  the  work  aooom- 
plished  up  to  this  time,  will  appropriately  close  this  part  of  oar 
labours : — 

''  The  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  occupy  the  second  plaoe  in 
our  projects.  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  commence  in  these  islands, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  our  much  respected  brother,  Mr.  Bradken- 
bury,  a  work  which  promises  happy  results.  Many  Societies  are  alrea^ 
formed.  The  Lord  has  also  called  Mr.  John  de  Queteville,  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  Jersey,  intelligent  and  zealous,  and  who  promises  to 
be  very  useful  in  the  cause  of  Grod.  He  is  now  employed  in  Gtiams^, 
where  he  has  already  received  something  to  provide  for  his  wants ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  to  send  him  help  at  no  distant 
period." 

As  we  survey  the  work  of  God,  thus  establishing  itself  in  the  regions 
beyond,  do  we  not  catch  the  deep  tone  of  the  prophetic  ntteranoe  2 
"  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  Me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to 
bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  nnko*^ 
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ihensmeof  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  the  HoJj  One  of  Israel,  because 

He  hath  glorified   thee A   little   one  shall  become  a  thoasand, 

ud  a  small  one  a  Btrong  nation  :  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  Us 

time." 
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NO.  CI  .—ABRAHAM'S  BUKIAL-PLACE  AND  HERITAGE. 

"TloD  shalt  eo  to  thy  fat  hen  in  peace ;  iLoii  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age." 
'Untolhy  s^d  have  I  given  this  laud,  from  the  river  of  Epypt  anto  the  great  river, 
tie  mtr  Euphrates."  (Gen.  xv.  15,  IS.) 

The  announcement   that   Abraham  should  die  in  peace,  and  be 

loritd  in  a  good  old  age,  might  not  by  itself  convey  any  more  distinct 

i^preBBion  than  that  he  should  pass  safely  through  his  pilgrimage, 

retiia  the  favour  of  God,  and  die  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  faith 

chich  had  sustained  him  hitherto.     To  say  that  he  should  be  hurled 

wguldnot  appear  to  indicate  any  thing  peculiar  to  himself,  or  of  special 

interest  to  hia  family.     Yet,  on  reflection,  the  thought  occurs,  that 

Wial  did  not  so  certainly  fullow  death  in  the  case  of  those  wanderers 

is  might  be  now  imagined.     When  Sarah  died,  there  was  no  burial- 

pla'^e  ready  f>jr  the  interment  of  the  corpse,  as  is  evident  from  the 

letter  of  the  siicred  narrative.     "  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath- Arba ;  the  same 

is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan :  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for 

Sjiah,  and  to  weep  for  her.     And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his 

^ead,  and  spake  nnto  the  sons  of  Heth,  saying,  I  am  a  stranger  and  a 

if'joumer  \cith  yon  :  give  me  a  possession  of  a  btirying-place  xciih  you,  iliat 

I  may  hvry  my  dead  out  of  my  sight    And  the  children  of  Heth  answered 

Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  Hear  us,  my  lord:   thou  art  a  mighty 

prioce  among  us :  in  the  chuice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead ;  none 

of  08  shall  withhold  from  thee  hia  sepulchre,  but  that  thon  mayest 

bary  thy  dead."  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-6.)    But,  after  all  this  civility,  Abraham 

would  not  venture  to  bury  his  dead  in  another  man's  sepulchre,  nor 

yet  would  he  accept  the  cave  of  Machpelah  as  a  gift,  although  its 

owner  generously  pressed  him  to  do  so,  offering  him  the  field,  or 

portion  of  ground,  which  contained  the  cave.    He  would  not  accept  it 

on  any  other  terms  than  by  purchase  at  its  full  value ;  "  and  the  field 

of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamro,  the 

field,  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the 

field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made  sure  unto 

Abraham  for  a  possession  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth, 

before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city.    And  after  this,  Abraham 

buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  before 

Xamre :  the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Oanaan.    And  the  field, 

ind  the  cave  that  is  therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a 

pnsBnssiuu  of  a  bnrjing-place  by  the  sons  of  Heth."  (Verses  17-20.) 

The  puvhase  waa  absolute.    The  transaction  was  solemn  and  public : 

the  right  of  property  was  made  indisputable.    The  possession,  there* 
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fore,  sbonld  be  perpetual ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  the  grave  of  AbraJiam 
can  be  identified  at  this  very  day. 

Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  oldest  of  the  cities  in  Palestine,  was  noted 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers  as  being  seven  years  older  than  Zoan,  (or  Tanis,) 
in  Egypt,  where  was  the  most  ancient  palace  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
corpse  of  the  father  of  a  "  great  nation  "  was  buried  there  about  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  and  amidst  all  the  changes  by  wars, 
migrations,  revolutions,  and  the  inevitable  decay  of  all  things  during 
that  period,  the  dust  of  that  venerable  patriarch  has  lain  undisturbed. 
Nor  is  it  only  undisturbed ;  it  has  been  guarded  with  unequalled  care, 
and  the  identity  of  the  spot  marked  with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be 
surpassed,  and  is  but  rarely  equalled. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  during  that  captivity, 
and  during  the  furious  war  carried  on  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against 
the  Jews,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  record,  nor  the  slightest 
trace,  of  any  violation  of  this  sacred  spot.  Not  only  was  it  protected 
by  the  vast  wall  of  solid  marble  which  surrounds  the  site  of  Machpelah, 
but  by  the  more  sure  defence  of  a  profound  and  universal  reverence 
which  dwelt  around  the  resting-place  of  the  "  friend  of  Otod"  who  died 
in  peace,  and  whose  remains,  if  they  be  not  utterly  wasted  by  the  mere 
"tooth  of  time,"  yet  remain  in  peace.  Last  of  all,  Joseph's  embalmed 
remains  were  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  like  those  of  bis  father  Jacob, 
for  a  time  buried  in  Shechem,  and  eventually  laid  in  this  same  cave  of 
Machpelah,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  of  the  country.  Another 
sepulchral  chamber,  close  on  the  outside  of  the  surrounding  wall,  ii 
shown  to  pilgrims  as  covering  the  body  of  Joseph.  This  may  never  be 
proved ;  but  whether  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  resting-places  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Isaac,  Rebekah,  and  Leah 
were  also  buried  here ;  and  with  great  pomp  and  cost^  Joseph  placed  his 
father  Jacob  in  the  same  cave. 

If  it  was  necessary  to  identify  Hebron,  so  frequently  mentioned  as  the 
burial-place  of  the  Patriarchs,  that  was  fully  done  eight  years  ago,  on 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Palestine,  of  which  an 
account  was  given  at  the  time  by  one  of  his  attendants,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stanley.  After  no  small  difficulty,  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  having 
been  barely  permitted  by  the  Porte  to  exercise  his  own  discretion,  was 
induced  to  allow  His  Royal  Highness,  accompanied  by  very  few 
persons,  to  visit  the  interesting  spot,  and  to  see  all  that  a  Mussulman 
could  be  allowed  to  see.  Attended  only  by  the  members  of  his  suites 
the  Prince  proceeded  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-two  miles.  On  approaching  the  town  they  found  the  road 
lined  with  troops,  and  guards  were  stationed  on  the  house-tops.  None 
of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen,  as  the  Christians  passed  through 
the  streets.  Soon  they  came  to  the  massive  and  bevelled  wall  which 
encloses  the  field  of  Machpelah,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  of 
ancient  Jewish  structure, — the  very  wall,  which,  says  the  narrative, 
Josephus  "  expressly  "  mentions.  From  the  accounts  of  pilgrims  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  appears  that  a  Christian  church 
had  then  been  erected  within  the  Jewish  enclosure ;  and  it  ia  known 
that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians,  the  church  was  conTerted 
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intoamosqne.    The  identity  of  the  aite  was  never  qaeetioncJ.    The 
Arak  koconr  the  city  with  the  name  given  to  Abraham,  El  Khaiil, 
"lie  Friend*'  of  God,    and  the   burial-place  has  ever  been  invested 
with  a  "  tremendous    sanctity."     "  While  the  other  Bacred  places  in 
Palestine,  the  mosque  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  mosque  at  Damascus,  have 
been  thrown  open,  at  least   to  distinguished  travellers,  this  has  still 
remained  hermetically   sealed,    even  to  royal  personages."    For  six 
hmidred  years,  no  European,  except  by  stealth,  or  in  disguise,  or  a 
renegade,  had  ever  set  foot  within  it.    The  mosque  is  a  Byzantine 
building,  occupying  about  a  third  of  the  platform  on  which  it  stands. 
Within  the  narthex,  or  double  portico,  arc  two  tombs,  as  they  are 
calltd,  one  at  each  end.     On  the  right  hand  it  the  tomb  of  Abraham, 
and  on  the  left  is  that  of  Sarah,  each  guarded  by  silver  gates.    Within 
the  protecting  gates  is  a  small  chamber  cased  with  marble,  and  having 
no  famitore,  except  that  it  is  hung  with  green  carpets,  embroidered 
vith  gold.    It  might  be  called  a  cenotaph.    "  In  the  interior  of  the 
mofiqae,  at  the  comer  of  the  shrine  of  Abraham,  is  a  small  circular 

hole  of  about  eight  inches  across This  cavity  appeared  to  open  into  a 

dark  space  beneath,  and  that  space,  which  the  guardians  of  the  mosque 
beliercd  to  extend  under  the  whole  platformj  can  hardly  be  anything 
elie  than  the  ancient  cavern  of  Machpelah." 

The  visitors  were  not  shown  any  entrance  to  the  cave.    Their  re- 
K&roh,  however,  was  made  so  carefully,  and  the  chain -of  historic  evi- 
d<ince  is  so  complete,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  from  the 
daj  when  Abraham  purchased  the  field  of  Machpelah  and  its  cave,  and 
therein  laid  the  corpse  of  Sarah,  that  is  to  say,  eighteen  hundred  and 
lixty  years  before  Christ,  or  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
b\im  the  present  time,  that  spot  has  continued  in  possession  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  descendants.    Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  their  father  there. 
The  chQdren  of  Isaac  and  those  of  Ishmael — the  Hebrews  and  the 
Arabs — have  been  custodians  of  the  sepulchre  ever  since.    Did  ever 
the  descendants  of  any  other  father  keep  guard  over  his  dust  so  long  ? 
X'^w  arises  the  question,  whether  this  circumstance  in  the  histoiy 
of  Abraham,  and  in  relation  to  his  children,  indicates  any  thing  yet 
fntore  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  presented  to  our  view.    First  of  all, 
Abraham  confesses  himself  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  in  the  land;  and, 
Mrer  having  made  any  demonstration  hostile  to  its  inhabitants,  nor 
Tct  intending  to  do  so,  acquires  a  field  in  exchange  for  four  hundred 
tilents  of  silver.    He  does  not  found  a  town,  nor  even  a  single  house, 
fiv  himself  thereon.    No  citadel  was  planted  on  that  hill ;  and  when, 
in  later  times,  the  Jews  make  special  use  of  Hebron,  it  is  chiefly  for 
the  residence  of  priests.    Not  Abraham,  nor  Isaac,  nor  Jacob,  nor  any 
Ivielite  before  Moses,  or  rather  Joshua,  proceeded  to  take  military 
pOMeMJon  of  a  single  foot  of  land.    We  do  not  read  of  so  much  as  a 
fcnenl  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  although  such  may  possibly 
k  Ibmid ;  bnt  as  yet  there  is  no  display  of  any  kind,  only  the  dead 
kdies  of  patriarcbis  are  laid  there  tnii  of  aighL    Kxempt,  so  nearly  as 
Msld  bsb  from  the  Tioissitades   of  war,  the    field   of    Machpelah 
binshes  in  peaoe.    No  writing  was  ever  producible  for  attestation  of 
tiHa   No  grant  is  oarvad  in  marble;  only  the  body  of  Abraham,  with 
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otber  inviolable  relics  of  his  family,  is  there ;  and  the  wild  Arab  and 
grave  rabbi  alike  respect  the  spot.  For  what  end,  then,  is  it  so  dis- 
tingnished  P  Do  sons  of  Abraham  hold  possession  of  the  bnrying- 
place  as  an  earnest  of  all  the  land  hereafter  to  be  recovered  P  Is  there 
any  reason  why  Ishmael  should  interpose,  even  while  the  seed  of 
Abraham  traces  its  lineage  np  to  the  fonntain  throagh  Isaac,  not 
through  Ishmael  P  Why,  again,  is  veneration  for  Abraham  inooloated 
among  the  Arabs  no  less  diligently  and  persistently  than  among  the 
Jews  P  Is  it  in  order  that  both  branches  of  this  most  highly  distin* 
guished  lineage  shall  bear  some  chief  part  in  leading  to  its  consnmma- 
tion  the  marvellous  career  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  more  nmneroiis 
than  the  stars  of  heaven, — not  less  mysterious,  for  distance  and 
obscurity,  than  the  thin  nebula)  of  the  milky  way,  defying  calonIation« 
and  evading  the  narrow  search  of  the  statistician  P  For  who  conld  ever 
make  out  a  census  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jacob  only,  or  pursue 
the  scattered  thousands  into  the  depths  of  their  dispersion  P  Who  can 
count  the  stars  with  his  naked  eye  P  What  telescope  shall  jret  be 
framed  to  fetch  out  the  last  hidden  spark  of  Hebrew  vitality  from  the 
dark  fields  of  space  P 

Now  the  standard  of  Abraham  floats  over  the  field  of  Machpelah ;  it 
floats  there,  yet  entire,  after  the  storms  of  thirty-seven  centuries.  May 
we  not  here  decipher  the  first  letters  of  a  story  that  wiU  be  told  when 
the  promise  is -fulfilled  which  the  Lord  gave  to  Abraham  after  the 
patriarch  had  divided  the  victims,  when  the  smoking  furnace  and  the 
burning  lamp  had  passed  between  the  altars,  and  brought  heavenly  fire 
to  kindle  on  the  twofold  sacrifice,  and  visibly  ratify  the  covenant  P 

"  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying; 
Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  Again :  "  I  will  set  thy  bounds  from 
the  Bed  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from  the  desert  unto 
the  river."  (Exod.  xxiii.  31.)  And  again :  "  Turn  you,  and  take  your 
journey,  and  go  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto  all  the  places 
nigh  thereunto,  in  the  plain,  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  vale,  and  in  the 
south,  and  by  the  sea-side,  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  unto 
Lebanon,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.  Behold,  I  have 
set  the  land  before  you :  go  in  and  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord 
sware  unto  your  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give  unto  them 
and  to  their  seed  after  them."  (Deut.  i.  7,  8.)  Once  more :  "  Every 
place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread  shall  be  yours :  from 
the  wilderness  and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even 
unto  the  uttermost  sea  shall  your  coast  be."  (Dcut.  zi.  24.)  Yet  again : 
"From  the  wilderaess  and  this  Lebanon  even  unto  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  [where  is  Hebron,] 
unto  the  great  sea  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your 
coast."  (Josh.  i.  4.) 

Having  read  these  passages, — and  others  might  have  been  quoted, — 
the  reader  should  refer  to  a  sufficiently  large  map  of  Syria,  including 
also  some  portion  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  should  eodiibit 
the  entire  line  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
monthi  of  the  Nile  to  the  Bay  of  Iskenderoon ;  or,  as  the  Bomana  might 
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have  said,  to  the  Golf  of  lasos.    Northward,  the  map  might  extend  to 
M'jUBt  Kurin,  or,  if  we  prefer  to  call  it  by  an  older  name,  the  Taurua. 
Eistwird  should  be  included  the  great  river  Euphrates,  from  its  oati'iill 
imo  the  Persian  Gulf,  or,  at  least,  its  juncture  with  the  Tigris,  as  th«7 
onitedly  flow  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  up  to  Samisat  or  Samosata.    Next 
kt  him  find  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  was  actually  occupied  in  the 
time  of  the  Kings,  aa  nearly  as  that  division  of  the  country  may  be 
ascertained ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  present  comparison,  trifling  varia- 
tions will  be  of  no  appreciable  consequence.    It  will  then  be  seen  that 
the  boundary  at  the  south  did  not  reach  to  Egypt,  that  the  Hebrews 
had  not  possession  of  the  sea-coast  at  any  point  whatever.    Tyrians, 
Sidonians,  Philistines,  had  it  all.     If  the  territory  of  Israel,  where 
highest  northward,  had  been  advanced  to  the  coast  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  it  would  not  have  dislodged  the  Fhoeniciiins  below  Mount 
Lebanon.    In  fact,  the  northern  boundary  never  rose  higher  than  Dan, 
im*Mg  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.    A  very  little  strip  of  country  cast- 
Tard  of  that  river,  terminating  somewhere  about  the  salt- grounds  at 
the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  in  but  uncertain  and  disputed  occupa- 
tion.   The  Hebrews  did  not  prosecute  the  conquest ;  and,  except  dnring 
the  hitter  years  of  the  reign  of  David,  and  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  can 
hardlj  be  said  that  they  were  in  peaceful  possession  of  even  so  much  as 
thej  seemed  to  have.    This  cowardly  negligence  was  their  great  sin. 

Compare,  then,  the  Divine  promises  of  eventual  undisputed  occupa- 
tion. Mark  the  earnest  of  a  full  possession  peacefully  taken  by 
Abraham,  and  even  now  acknowledged ;  ponder  seriously,  and  without 
mere  millenarian  dreamings,  the  apparent  intent  of  those  repeated 
promises ;  trace  the  course  of  events  collated  with  the  course  of  pro- 
phecy, and  do  not  overlook  the  remarkable  facts  of  Hebrew  and  Arab 
history,  both  those  peoples  having  been  custodians  of  the  sepulchres  of 
Abraham  and  his  sons  ;  and  study,  watch,  and  wait. 

R. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  HOMER* 

Thb  study  of  Homer  baa  always  been  a  favourite  recreation  of  lifce- 
rary  men.  The  spell  of  the  Greek  bard  upon  the  age  of  Gladstone  and 
Tennyson  seems  almost  more  powerful  than  it  was  upon  the  times  of 
Cicero  and  Horace.  Art,  which  is  the  product  of  culture,  must  always 
fcilow  the  excellence  inherited  by  genius  from  nature.  Hence  it  is 
that  statesmen  leave  the  halls  of  debate  and  the  cabinets  of  coimcil  for 
the  secluded  study  of  poems  sung  in  a  strange  tongue  more  than 
twenty-fire  oenturiea  since;  and  philosophers  and  divines  mix  with 
gnver  inquiries  the  interpretation  of  a  text  which  was  at  first  the 
entertainment  of  holiday  wrestlers  and  raoe-runners.  The  most  effective 
English  Tersion  of  the  Iliad  is  perhaps  the  one  which  bears  the  name 
d  the  now   lamented  Lord  Derby.     Mr.  Gladstone  published  hia 


*  "JwemiMM  Mumdi :  the  Gods  and  Men  of  the  bcrofe  Age.    ^y  the  Big^  U<nu 
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"  Studies  in  Homer "  twelve  years  ago,  and  now  in  his  xeoent  woik^ 
"Juventus  Mundi"  gives  the  sabstance  of  his  former  findings,  with 
later  additions  and  modifications.    Since  the  days  of  Chapman,  Pope^ 
and  Cowper,  a  host  of  writers,  numbering  almost  as  many  as  the  army 
of   Agamemnon,  have   essayed  the  transmutation   of  the   "  winged 
words  "  of  the  old  Greek  into  vivid  English.  With  most  of  these  writers 
— including  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Tennyson,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  F.  W.  New- 
man, and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — the  criticism  and  translation  (d 
Homer    is   a    literary  amusement,  a  relief   from    severer   pursuits. 
With  Mr.  Gladstone  it  is  a  serious  study,  which  may  refresh  an  active 
brain  by  its  variety,  but  certainly  not  by  its  simplicity.    He  finds  in  it 
deep  and  momentous  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  races  and 
religion,  with  the  pre-eminence  of  the  inspired  records,  and  the  "pro- 
vidential government  of  the  world."    The   conscientious  care   with 
which  his  work  has  been  accomplished  is  thus  described :  "  With  patient 
toil,  which  applied  to  most  authors  would  have  been  drudgery,  I  have 
tried  to  draw  out  and  to  arrange  in  the  most  accessible  form,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  dictionary,  what  may  be  termed  the  body,  or  'earthy 
and  tangible  part,  of  the  contents  of  Homer."  (Preface.)    When  it  is 
remembered  that  these  writings  comprise  twenty-seven  thousand  lines, 
in  an  ancient  and  sti'angely-diversified  speech,  we  may  wonder  when 
the  Prime  Minister  sleeps,  if,  after  attending  to  private  and  puUie 
duties,  he  gives  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  concordance  to  Homer. 
Students  of  more  sacred  compositions  may  emulate   the  zeal  which 
leaves  neither  jot  nor  tittle  of  the  favourite  author  unnoticed.    How* 
ever,  the  object  of  this  singular  industry  is  not  to  minister  to  the  dis- 
putes of  critics  over  words  and  metres,  but  to  decide  other  "  Homerio 
questions,"  some  of  which  are  placed  by  this  work,  for  the  first  timfl^ 
in  a  clear  and  imposing  light. 

The  Jewish  nation  is  the  only  one  which  has  any  written  histoiy 

of  its  earlier  stages.      Before  writing  was  introduced,  oral  tradition, 

however  affected  by  ignorance  or  prejudice,  had  to  do  its  work,    fiat 

modem  philology  has  the  means  of  correcting  many  an  ancient  myth, 

and  of  recovering  many  a  forgotten  feature  of  antiquity.    The  words 

spoken  by  the  elder  populations  of  Asia  and  Europe  remain,  and  the 

stamp  of  their  coinage  is  yet  fresh.    Thus  the  Sanskrit  of  old  India 

reveals  the  religion  and  life  of  a  race  not  mentioned  in  history,  who 

were  the  progenitors  of  the  Brahmin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin.    From 

words  we  learn  some  things  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  which  Geoffrqr 

of  Monmouth  never  knew,  and  evidences  of  Celtic,  Danish,  Saxon,  and 

Norman  occupation  more  reliable  than  his.    So  Homer's  poems  are 

treated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  vast  treasury  of  Greek  words,  belonging 

to  a  period  centuries  before  Herodotus,  who  is  called  by  Cicero  the 

'*  father  of  history."    He  seeks,  in  this  exhaustless  mine  of  archaio 

wealth,  for  traces  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nation  and  its  religion. 

We  may  add  that  the  author  of  "  Juventus  Mundi  "  is  a  believer  in 

revelation,  and  the  exaltation  of  its  credit  and  repute  is  evidently  no 

secondary  object  with  him  in  this  candid  aiid  scientific  examination  of 

the  "  contents  of  Homer." 

It  18  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  importance  whidi  snoh  inqniriei 
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kiTe,  especially  in    our  day.  in    connection  with    the  anthoritj  of 

rerealed  religion.    The  sceptical  reason  is  bent  upon  explaining  away 

idigion,  aB  a  mere  growth  of  human  thought,  owing  nothing  to  saper- 

utnral  teaching.    As  a  characteristic  of  our  species,  religion  is  too 

pilpible  and  widespread  to  be  denied.     Besides,  certain  leading  ideas 

of  God  and  of  man's  reli^oua  history  hare  been  singularly  prevalent. 

Hov  are  they  to  be  accounted  for  P     Strauss,  Benan,  and  others  have 

boldly  attempted  to  exp>3und   the    life  and  work   of  Jesus  and  His 

ApoitltB  on  secular  principles,  so  that  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 

histories  and  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  subjected  to  similar 

treatment.   These,  we   are  told,  are  due  to  the  religious  imagination, 

indnotto  supernatural  teaching  or  power.    The  theory  is  that  after 

Btn  ceased  to  be  a  mere  savage  atheist,  he  became  a  worshipper  of 

utve;that  different  races  developed  a  mythology  of  their  own;  that 

byacritain  peculiarity  of  the   Semitic  mind  religion  became  among 

the  Hebrews  simple,  monotheistic,  and  moral;  while  in  Egypt,  Greece, 

ttd  hdia,  it  became   confused,  polytheistic,  and  immoral.     It  is  said 

tbt  the  original  fetichism  lingers  in  legends  of  the  trees  of  Paradise, 

lad  of  the  golden  bough  of  Avernus  ;  in  the  strange  homage  gi?en  to 

tbeaerpent,  and  in  the  worship  of  animals,  and  plants,  and  powers  of 

Ware.   The  appeal,  of  course,  is  to  primeval  history,  and  any  light 

vkich  can  be  thrown  across  its  dark  chapters  is  of  great  price.    There- 

fon,  this  booV,  professing  to  discuss  the  "  youth  of  the  world,'*  at  least 

of  the  GreeV  nation,  has  an  interest  beyond  what  its  great  literary 

merits  would  supply. 

Authorities  have  differed  so  much  as  six  centuries  in  fixing  the  date 
of  Homer,  although  the  value  of  his  testimony  concerning  the  state 
of  the  world  depends  upon  comparative  certainty  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Gladatone  is  inclined,  upon  what  seems  to  be  good  evidence,  to  assign 
bim  to  the  eleventh  century  B.C.  Si  don,  which  was  overthrown  about 
12>.<9  B.C.,  was  in  prosperity  at  the  Trojan  war ;  and  Tyre,  its  immediate 
nccess'jr,  is  not  mentioned.  Hesiod  (800  bc.)  speaks  of  iron  as 
cheaper  and  commoner  than  copper ;  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  exceed- 
ingly scarce  and  precious.  Monumental  testimony  shows  that  iron 
vas  common  in  Assyria  in  the  eighth  century  B.C. ;  so  that  this  date, 
vkich  is  near  the  one  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  Homer,  is  too  recent 
for  him,  since  he  indicates  a  different  state  of  things.  Of  the  x>oet 
Umself  less  is  known  even  than  of  our  own  Shakespeare.  His  blind- 
less  is  only  inferred  from  his  own  picture  of  the  blind  bard  Demodocos, 
ind  from  a  reference  in  Thucydides  to  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  which 
Boitiona  it.  (/««.  Ifufid.,  p.  2.)  There  are  several  works  reputed  to  be 
Homeric  besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
aisses  most  of  them  with  the  charge  that  they  contain  "  mythological 
tnditioDS  of  a  later  stamp  than  those  of  the  two  great  epics."  Of  the 
unity  of  these  two  larger  compositions  he  has  no  doubt,  and  defends 
his  position  sgainst  both  ancient  and  modern  critics.  Those  Alexan- 
driu  writers  called  Chorisontes,  or  Separatists,  because  they  divided 
the  Iliad  from  the  Odyssey,  denied  that  the  latter  was  the  work  of 
Homer.  They  arged  that  the  work  was  inferior,  the  language  and  the 
legends  of  mok  and  gods  quite  changed.    These  scholastio  comments- 
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tors  found  a  powerful  modem  representative  in  F.  A.  Wo]£^  wbo, 
with  the  pertinacity  characteristio  of  his  conntrymen,  elaborate^ 
argued  that  the  poems  consisted  of  separate  pieces  by  variooB  anthon^ 
first  collected  by  Peisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  about  600  B.O. 
Gasaubon  of  Gkneva  (a.d.  1600)  almost  anticipated  Wolff  in  hia  olgeo- 
tions,  and  even  our  own  Bentley  had  called  the  poems  loose  sangs 
gathered  up  five  hundred  years  after  their  composition.*  But  generally 
the  unity  was  held  until  Wolff  attacked  it  with  his  destructive  criticism.t 
He  asserts  that,  without  writing,  such  complete  and  extended  oom- 
positions  could  be  neither  made  nor  handed  down ;  and  to  writing  he 
gives  a  very  late  origin.  All  traditions  of  Oadmus  and  Orpheus,  with 
their  literary  inventions,  he  flings  to  the  winds,  as  well  as  stories  about 
the  poems  being  written  on  tablets  of  wood,  or  iron,  or  leather.  Papyrus 
only  came  into  use  among  the  Greeks  about  the  sixth  century  B.a ; 
when,  as  all  admit,  the  poems  were  for  the  first  time  collected  and 
permanently  fixed  in  writing  by  Peisistratus.  In  Homer,  writing  is 
never  mentioned ;  and  epitaphs,  inscriptions,  and  coins  are  unknown. 

Wolff's  first  proposition,  that  the  art  and  means  of  writing  were 
totally  unknown  in  Homer's  time,  is  open  to  great  doubt ;  but  it  may 
be  allowed  that  the  poems  were  at  first  recited,  but  not  written. 
Men's  memories  seem  to  have  been  stronger  before  writing  waa 
used :  and  even  after  that  time  *'  Niceratos,  according  to  Xenophon* 
stated  that  he  knew  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  heart ;  and  Athenesoa 
states  that  Gassander,  King  of  Macedon,  could  do  nearly  as  much ;  he 
could  repeat  the  chief  part  of  the  poems.  Even  now  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  select  youths  of  strong  memory,  aided  by  poetic  feeling, 
who,  if  they  made  it  a  profession,  would  be  able  to  acquire  by  heaii 
the  whole  of  them."  (P.  14.) 

The  differences  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  always  been 
observed.  Not  only  are  there  new  sets  of  words  and  phrases,  but  to  oua 
hundred  and  ninety-four  similes  in  the  former,  there  are  only  forty  in 
the  latter.  The  numerous  humanized  and  visible  deities  of  Olympot, 
peculiar  to  the  Iliad,  almost  disappear  in  the  Odyssey,  whioh  has, 
instead,  a  few,  superhuman,  and  invisible  divinities,  who  are  without 
local  habitation,  and  are,  as  it  has  been  said,  better  than  men,  while 
the  men  of  the  Iliad  are  better  than  the  gods.  Scholars  also  have 
noticed  the  more  advanced  ag^  of  the  language  in  the  later  poem ;  for 
words,  like  trees,  have  a  growth,  and  each  period  makes  its  own  mark. 
Longinus,  noticing  the  superiority  of  the  Iliad,  said  that  it  was  written 
in  Homer's  youth,  and  the  Odyssey  in  his  old  age:  but,  he  signifi- 
cantly adds,  it  was  "  the  old  age  of  Homer."  For,  notwithstanding  all 
these  discrepancies,  there  seems  no  reason  to  dispute  the  Homeric 
authorship  of  the  Odyssey.    Its  greatest  divergence  is  in  the  mythol- 

*  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biography,  *'  Homenu." 

t  "  WolTs  an  atheist ; 
And  if  the  Iliad  fell  oat,  as  he  says. 
By  mere  fortoitous  concourse  of  old  aongi. 
Conclude  as  much  too  for  the  nniverse." 

— Mn«  £.  B.  Browning. 
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ogy,  and  that,  3Ir.  Gladstone  shows,    is  largely  Ph»T(?nician  and  not 
Hellenic.   The  changea  ia    the    langaa^e  are  accounted  for  by  the 
national  crisia,  at  which  older  and  younger  forms,  with  those  of  many 
loc^  dialects,  woald  strangely  mingle,  jast  as  they  have  done  at  several 
points  in  our  own  history.     "Bat  the  overwhelming  proof  of  the  unity 
of  aathorship,  hjth  for    each  poem,  and  as  between  the  two,  is  renlly 
supplied  by  the  innumerable  particulars  of  manners,  institutions,  and 
ideas,  which  pervade  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  with  a  marvellous 
coQsiBtency;  and  by  the  incommunicable  stamp  of  an  extraordinary 
genius, vhicli  they  carry   throughout.''  (P.  1(3.)     Criticism  may  have 
t  work  to  do  in  the   detection  of  interpolations  and  alterations  of 
arrangement,  but  cannot   impeach  their  worth  as  "  a  most  copious 
Titnen  t'}tbe  condition  of  mankind,  and  eapecially  of  the  Greeks,  at 
aperii)d  to  which  we  have  no  other  direct  literary  access."  fP.  2>!.l 
The  Homeric  information   respecting  tho  national  lineage  of  the 
GieekB  ia  turned  by  M!r.  Gladstone  to  good  account.    The  Pelasgoi, 
taoever  they  were,  were  always  regarded  as  the  primitive  settlers  in 
Greece  and  Italy :     and   the   Greek   and  Roman  claim  to  be  called 
'iMiikonie,  or  "children   of    the  soil,"  came  through  these  early 
adrenturers.    But  it  was  not  so  clearly  seen  before,  that  the  "  three 
great  appellatives,"  by  which  Homer  describes  the  Greeks,  are  not  mere 
synonyms,  but  distinct  names,  applied  on  system.      "  Danaoi,"  *'Ar- 
g^ioi;'  and  "  Achaioi,'*  arc  not  meaningless  titles  used  by  the  poet  as 
his  rerse  requires ;    but  ethnical    denominations,  as   full  of    historic 
Bgnificance  as  are  "  Angle,"  "  Saxon,"  and  "  Norman."  "  Greek  "  is  a 
D'^dern  term,  never  found  in  H<>mcr,  representing  the  Achaians,  as 
''French'*  does  the  Galli.     "Hellas,'*  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks 
blew  their  country,  was  only  creeping  into  use  in  the  poet's  day.    The 
Hellenic  immigration,  as  traced  by  local  names,  came  in  by  the  north- 
cast;  and  they  seem  to  have  consisted  of  "  a  people  of  the  rudest  habits, 
dwellers  in  the  mountains,  having  prophets  or  interpreters,  it  is  said, 
not  priests  of  Zeus.*'  (P.  115.)    The  Achaioi*  were  the  leading  families, 
ud  gave  their  name  to  the  nation :  hence  it  is  most  frequently  used  in 
Homer,  and  is  the  title  of  the  people  regarded  through  the  governing 
cUiieB.    Argeioi,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  name  drawn  from  the  ancestral 
occupation  of  husbandry,  and  is  therefore  suggestive  of  more  homely 
and  popular  associations.f    Bat  the  Pelasgic  order  of  things  was  first 
broken  up  by  Danaos ;  and  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Greek  soldiers  and 
heroes,  credits  them  with  their  relationship  to  the  warlike  and  almost 
fabalooB  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae.   These  plain,  historical  rules,  for  the 
ve  of  these  names,  are  illustrated  by  minute  references  to  the  text 

Yet,  at  the  foundation  of  the  nation's  life,  lay  the  original  Pelasgic 
element.    Thessaly,  Western  Greece,  and  Orete  were  Pelasgic,  and 

*  Mr.  Oiaditoiie  followi  reeent  writen  in  giving  the  Greek  form  nthcr  than  the 
l^tn  to  w^rda  from  the  original. 

t  Mr.  Gladstone  noUeea  the  aenie  of  wAUenest  in  'Apy&f,  hnt  does  not  conjecture 
^  iffJieatioo,  ezoept  to  chalky  aoiL  It  ia  anppoaed  to  be  the  aame  aa  Ayp^s,  "  a 
U4;"  and  d^M»f»  "mstie."  waa  the  aame  aa  affr§iU»t  from  ager.  It  ia  also 
lU  to  fy^^  "  woik,"  IK  "  the  earth,"  itro,  to  «  aow,"  and  an,  to  "  pbng^'* 
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from  the  same  source  Zeus  inherited  some  of  his  fame.  Pelaga» 
made  to  mean  either  "  plain  "  or  "  sea."  If  the  former,  then,  as  Bishc 
Thirlwall  thinks,  the  people  were  called  Pelasgoi  because  they  settle 
on  plains.  Bat  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  "  Pelaagai  "  is  equiri 
lent  to  "  seafarers,"  and  indicates  the  way  by  which  the  first  resideni 
of  "  Greece  and  its  coronet  of  islands  "  arrived.  Niebuhr  noticed  Uu 
the  words  common  to  Greek  and  Latin  are  Pelasgic,  and  that  the 
speak  of  peaceful,  pastoral  habits.  The  languages  differ  where  oUm 
races  and  languages  have  affected  them.  The  words  for  war  have  liitl 
resemblance ;  those  for  navigation  only  a  partial  one ;  and  those  i 
metals  a  still  fainter  similarity.  "  It  seems,  then,  in  sum,  that  tl 
Pelasgian  tongue  supplied  both  peninsulas  with  most  of  ^the  word 
relating  to  the  primary  experience  and  to  the  elementary  prodnotioi 
and  wants  of  life ;  bat  not  with  those  of  a  more  arduous  range,  sooh  i 
war,  art,  policy,  and  song.  And  the  religious  vocabulary  oi  the  Greel 
was  probably  supplied  from  Hellenic  sources."  (P.  102.)  The  smallnei 
of  the  "  religious  vocabulary  "  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  testifies  1 
the  simplicity  of  their  faith  and  worship ;  and,  in  this  case,  as  in  thi 
of  the  Brahminical  creed,  we  may  contrast  later  developments  wit 
the  primitive  doctrine.  The  early  Roman  worshippers  gave  no  nanu 
to  the  gods.  Herodotus  says  they  had  none  in  Greece  until  Homei 
time,  and  Plato  condemns  the  poets  for  their  fabrication.  That  thei 
early  settlers  were  not  utterly  barbarous  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  thi 
no  remains  of  the  stone  age  have  been  found  either  in  Greece  or  Ital; 
Oyclopean  architecture  marks  the  range  of  these  races ;  but  th^  wei 
too  near  the  centres  of  original  light,  and  had  too  frequent  oommim 
cations  with  them,  ever  to  sink  into  the  naked  savageism  of  the  fogitii 
tribes  that  first  pierced  the  woods  of  Germany,  or  reached  the  shore 
of  the  Baltic. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  chapter  upon  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  is  full  of  interei 
Here  "  the  historical  question  is  of  the  amount,  the  nature,  and  th 
channels  of  the  earliest  powerful  Semitic  inflaence  upon  an  Aryan  o 
Japhetic  people."  From  the  days  of  the  ''fathers"  this  topic  ha 
been  full  of  suggestion  to  Ohristian  minds.  They,  who  knew  so  we 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  delighted  to  trace  the  paiaUd 
between  the  myths  and  the  Old-Testament  stories,  until,  as  Bisho 
Warburton  says,  "  they  did  not  leave  the  Greeks  one  single  hero. 
Justin  Martyr  calls  Plato  "  the  Attic  Moses,"  and  finds  the  idea  of  th 
expected  Redeemer  in  the  legends  of  Bellerophon,  Bacchna,  an 
Perseus.  Some  Ohristian  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  strove  t 
demonstrate  that  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Greece  was  but  a  feeU 
splendour  borrowed  from  the  lamps  of  Israel.  But  the  mythioal  red 
has  been  too  dense  for  any  demonstration  of  identity,  even  while  th 
resemblances  have  been  so  strong  and  numerous.  The  true  genesis  Q 
the  legends  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  if  so  nniel 
can  indeed  be  said.  But  the  subject  is  not  diminishing  in  interest 
and  a  crowd  of  eager  German  and  French,  as  well  as  English,  scholar 
are  pljring,  from  various  motives,  every  historical  and  philologki 
help  which  can  carry  them  a  step  onwards  over  this  treaoheroQ 
ground.    Whether  the  better  parts  of  the  heathen  systems  were  Hk 
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remains  of  an  original  reFclation,  or  were  the  growth  of  nature,  is  the 
question  at  issue.  Of  the  result  no  bcliercr  in  the  Bible  need  be 
ifraid. 

The  science  of  language  has  grown,  in  late  years,  to  unexpected  and 
amazing  proportions.  Defenders  of  revealed  religion  who  lived  a  cen- 
toiyag'Dcould  have  no  conception  of  the  depth  and  vastness  of  tbis  late- 
von  reabn  of  human  knowledge.  Its  discoveries,  however,  have  not 
confounded,  bat  rather  confirmed,  the  faith  they  maintained.  Only  one 
important  section  of  this  great  science  has  been  explored  for  histurioal 
pnrposefl.  Words,  grammatical  forms,  and  the  whole  range  of  etymo- 
logy, hare  been  very  extensively  investigated.  Bat  the  history  and 
Recession  of  ideas,  especially  religious  ideas,  are,  as  yet,  comparatively 
imtracked.  The  discoverer  of  some  great  law  like  that  of  Grimm's, 
vho  ascertained  the  principles  which  govern  the  interchange  of  letters, 
Has  yet  to  inform  the  ignorance  of  the  literary  world  upon  this  sub- 
ject **  Comparative  Mythology  "  will  then  take  its  place  among  the 
Kiences.  Meanwhile,  wo  must  be  indebted  to  words  for  rays  of  light, 
and  to  writers  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  analyses  some  of  the  myths, 
ind  thinks  he  finds  in  them  ideas  drawn  from  Phcenicia  and  Egypt, 
and  again  from  "  sacred,  that  is,  Hebrew,  tradition."  *  He  is  not  the 
fint  to  show  that  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  answers  to  the  rain- 
bow of  Noah's  covenant,  although  she  is  never  called  the  rainbow  in 
Homer.  The  very  ancient  houses  of  distinction  in  Homer,  and  some 
nodcm  ones,  are  referred  either  to  Zeas  or  Poseidon ;  and  in  this,  he 
tliinkB,  is  a  trace  of  the  truth  that  man  is  the  creation  and  child  of 
Goi  Sach  ideas  might  be  impressed  upon  the  Aryan  mind  and  speech 
long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  commuuica- 
tioDB  with  Phcenicia  and  Egypt  subsequently  brought  in  the  ideas  of 
both  countries.  Though  these  were  idolatrous,  they  were  simpler  than 
Hellenism,  and  greatly  influenced  the  later  philosophy  and  religion  of 
Greece. 

The  outer  world  of  Homer  is  **  Phoenicia."  Thence  came  the  ships 
vith  coloured  sails,  and  foreign  sailors  with  a  strange  jargon ;  bringing 
metals,  and  wood,  and  dyes,  and  stories  of  the  changeful  sea,  and  of 
unknown  lands.  From  such  authorities,  Homer  derived  his  geography, 
uit  is  sketched  in  a  map  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gives,  and  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  subject.  It  is  clear  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
orly  Greeks  was  very  limited  and  confused.  Herodotus  blames  geo- 
gmphers  who  had  said  that  the  world  was  surrounded  by  the  sea ;  and 
even  Aristotle  thought  India  was  not  far  from  the  Straits.    Egypt  is 

*  Vny  latia  ud  Greek  words,  if  not  resembling  the  Hebrew  in  form,  contain 

■iaihr  hisCorietl  iiiess.     Homo  is  illied  to  htmvi,  "  the  ground,"  ont  of  which  mtn  was 

Ik  Heftrew  ekerub  is  fomd  in  ypdpm,  tad  igtin  in  German  prabem,  and  the 

TbebeSf  (meaning  an  ark,)  in  both  Egypt  and  Greece,  voierated  the 

■end  loat;  aai  arcmmtt^  brings  the  Hme  aUnaion.    Fneuma  and  spirittu  both  sng- 

m  tkc  «Ki0of  nun'a  soul  in  •>  Divine  breath.    Whether  Vnlean  ia  Tnhal-Cain,  and 

^"f^  "Jia^cL  mud  Hereiiles  Sumon,  may  be  matter  for  oonjectnrsp    Perhapa  the 

^^'gfnm^gg  fyg  tlft0  sflrpnitf  Ifir,  may  he  fennd  ia  aoehwordB  sa  Ethiopia  and 
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scarcely  mentioned  in  Homer,  though  the  gates  and  wealth  of  Thebes 
were  known.'  But  everything  foreign  was  "Phoenician;'*  and  this 
shows  how  strong  and  real  the  Eastern  inflaence  npon  Greece  always 
was.  The  Taphians  who  brought  iron  and  copper  were  Phoenioisn 
colonists.  Paris  brought  worked  and  dyed  garments  from  Sidoa. 
Marathon,  Turo,  (Tyre,)  and  Danaos,  were  Phoenician  names.  Btone 
buildings,  the  public  games,  and  all  arts  of  embellishment,  with  mnsio, 
seem  to  hare  come  from  Asiatic  sources.  The  Pelasgic  and  Hellenio 
races  were  agricultural  and  domesticated,  but  arts  and  luxuries  oamo 
from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  The  Odyssey,  which  chiefly  reveals  this 
outer  region,  also  depicts  a  non-Hellenic  religion.  Poseidon,  who  is 
secondary  in  the  Iliad,  is  supreme  in  that  maritime  world  which  the 
poem  describes.  Half-human  beings  (sirens  and  pigmies)  people 
land  and  sea ;  the  ox  is  sacred,  and  the  sun  is  worshipped.  Minos  sad 
Kadmos  could  not  be  altogether  fabulous,  and  both  brought  in  Eastern 
knowledge  and  worship.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  points  out  another 
channel  by  which  a  stream  of  Phoenician  influences  came  in  npon 
Hellas.  The  Aiolids,  or  Eolians,  were  of  Phoenician  origin.  Aiolos^ 
the  name  of  their  progenitor,  means,  according  to  Dr.  Hahn,  ("  Albanian 
Antiquities,")  "  coloured,  tattooed,  variegated ; "  and  the  same  writer 
supposes  it  to  describe  some  Eastern  adornment  of  the  person.  Mr. 
Gladstone  conjectures  that  it  refers  to  their  coloured.  Oriental 
garments ;  which  contrasted  with  the  simpler  g^rb  of  the  ArgeioL 
They  were  worshippers  of  Poseidon,  and  an  Aiolid  house  held  Troj 
at  one  time ;  and  this  place  retained  the  older  deities  long  after  the 
Greeks  had  dismissed  them  to  the  under-world.  The  titles  **  Anam 
andron,"  "Lord  of  men,"  has  also  an  Asiatic  and  patriarchal  lockf 
being  given  to  Agamemnon  and  a  few  others,  not  because  of  snj 
position  they  held  among  the  Greeks,  but  in  memory  of  their  foreign 
descent.  The  sceptre,  which  symbolized  this  primacy,  was  fashioned 
by  Hephaistos,  ("  Yulcan,")  whose  art  was  of  foreign  extraction ;  and 
from  Hermes;  ("  Mercury,")  also  a  foreign  deity,  it  came  to  Pelops, 
the  founder  of  the  Achaian  family,  but  himself  of  Asiatic  descent. 
This  title  ceased  after  Homer's  time,  and  eridently  belonged  to  anti* 
quity.  Thus  it  seems  that  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of 
those  influences  of  civilization  and  religion  which  roused  and  directed 
the  Greek  genius  in  its  early  development;  and  without  which  the 
simple  and  untutored  Argeioi  might  have  remained  for  ages  as  bar- 
barous as  the  wandering  sons  of  Japhet,  whose  feet  were  led  into  the 
before-unpeopled  regions  north  of  the  Oarpathians  and  the  Alps. 

Two  central  and  important  chapters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  are 
devoted  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  "  Olympian  system  "  and  the 
**  Divinities  of  Olympos."  This  strange  theology  was  not  the  creation 
of  the  poet,  but  he  gave  it  unity  and  consistency.  He  reduced  to  order 
the  separate  and  competing  gods  of  various  tribes  and  localities.  That 
his  narrative  is  substantially  historic,  and  even  his  genealogies  and 
personages,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  social  and  religious  unity  whiah 
Hellas  assumed  from  his  times.  The  Trojan  war  gave  the  Greeks  a 
common  interest,  and  the  new  aHiances  were  fused  by  the  bnmiiig 
words  of  the  poet,  whose  works  became  the  originea  aaorm  of  the  nation* 
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His  names  were  stamped  upon  the  old  local  gods,  and  rehearsals  of 
Homer  celebrated  their  confdlaerate  traditions  at  the  national  festivals. 
ETfflts,  therefore,  assiated  geniuB  in  giving  inilaence  to  the  poet,  and 
luascience  of  the  xmaeen  powers  was  accepted,  with  additions,  in  Qreece 
ad  Borne  for  the  next  twelve  centuries.  Yet  Homer  is  not  to  be 
crtdited  with  the  mythological  developments  of  later  time,  especially 
ncii  ai  are  found  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  An  earlier  religion  consisted 
in  the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  under  different  names,  sach 
iiOurano8.v"  Heaven,")  Ge,  ("  Earth,")  Okeanos,  ("  Water,")  and Kronos 
("Antiquity"}.  These  names  are  despised  by  Homer,  or  dismissed  to 
tlie  mjflterioua  under- world,  and  their  attributes  are  mainly  trans- 
^ened  to  Zens,  Here,  Ax>ollo,  and  Hermes.  Among  the  Homeric  deities, 
tlieie,with  Athene  and  Poseidon,  are  among  the  higher  powers,  and  always 
A  tiie  foreground.  The  remaining  gods  are  subject  to  many  limitations 
ttd  eren  misfortunes,  having  neither  foreknowledge  nor  very  great 
power.  Oljmpua  was  divided  over  the  Trojan  war,  and  some  think 
that  tlds  strife  was  a  conflict  of  religions.  However,  Homer  made 
P^ue  by  diatrihuting  to  every  god  his  own  office.  (P.  179.)  His  plastic 
power  reduced  apparent  contradiction  to  seeming  harmony,  and  the 
oany  legends  of  the  same  deity  are  daringly  strung  together.  Thus 
Zeoa  seems  sometimes  what  the  Romans  called  him,  Optimua  Maxitnvs, 
^e "highest "  and  "  best ; "  and  again  he  is  the  victim  of  temptation, 
^*eit,  and  conspiracy.  Now  he  is  universal  lord ;  and  again  he  is  but 
an  elemental  or  local  power,  giving  rain,  gaiding  the  clouds,  or  dwell- 
Q?  on  a  mountain.  Hero,  again,  the  wife  of  Zeus,  the  type  of  maternity, 
^Kemiog  birth  everywhere,  is  treacherous,  revengeful,  and  vain. 

^e  peculiarities  of  Poseidon  (Latin,  Neptune)  are  extracted  and 
detailed  in  a  form  which  perfect  familiarity  with  the  text,  and  a  singular 
^nlty  of  intuition,  only  could  enable  Mr.  Gladstone  to  present. 
^ifl  god  had  great  physical  power,  little  moral  weight,  ruling  the 
opper  sea,  having  thrust  Nereus,  the  old  water- god,  down  into  the 
depths.  Whether  his  trident  symbolizes  his  being  one  of  the  three 
loiu  of  Chronos  and  Rhea,  or  whether  it  indicates  a  Divizie  Trinity  such 
M  is  found  in  the  religions  of  Egypt  and  India,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
tlunka,  or  whether  all  commemorate  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  remains  to 
be  shown.  He  was  worshipped  in  Ethiopia,  and  Oarthage,  and  Phoenicia^ 
u  supreme  God,  and  in  Greece  had  no  superior  but  Zeus.  "  Herodotus 
Mvet  the  names  of  the  other  Greek  gods  from  Egypt,  except  Poseidon ; 
■od  that  appears  to  supply  a  key  to  his  position  and  attributes,  as  th^ 
Are  shown  in  the  Olympian  system."  Thus,  while  in  Homer  there 
Kmain  something  of  the  grandeur  of  the  early  conception  of  Deity, 
tnd  some  of  the  primeval  reverence  for  the  Invisihle  Creator  and  Buler 
of  the  world*  yet  gradual  concessions  to  human  pride  and  vileness 
obscured  the  glory  which  the  myths  might  have  revealed.  The  religion 
of  Homer  was  actual,  if  corrupted.  It  appealed  to  a  higher  justice  than 
nan's ;  it  threatened  the  oppressor  and  the  vicious  with  a  dismal  here- 
after; hut  it  oelehrated  revenge  and  lust,  and  in  after  ages  ceased  to 
giTe  any  moral  impulses  to  the  race  whose  imagination  and  genius  it 
■0  poweifally  impressed. 

There  aie  two  deities  whioh  Mr.  Gladstone  amgles  out  for  special 

T0&.  XTI. — rmU  IIBIBS.  K 
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comment  and  inqnirj,  because  they  seem  to  liim  to  represent  tbe 
Hebrew  Messianic  ideas.  These  are  Apollo  and  Athene  (Minerva). 
''By  a  crowd  of  incidents  and  attributes  they  are  severed  from  the 
g^eral  body  of  the  Olympian  deities  of  Homer,  and  closely  associated 
together,  though  very  far  from  being  even  substantially  identified,  Ur 
less  confdsed.  The  general  result  is  to  render  their  position  grossly 
anomalous  and  wholly  inexplicable,  if  an  explanation  of  it  is  only  to  be 
sought  in  the.  laws  of  the  Olympian  system,  or  in  such  traditionB  as  the 
older  nature* worship,  or  the  Egyptian,  or  Syrian,  or  PhoBnician  mytho- 
logies, could  supply.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  annals,  we  find 
there  a  group  of  traditions  belonging  to  what  may  be  termed  the  Mes- 
sianic order,  which  appear  to  supply  us  with  a  key  to  the  double  enigma. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  Messianic  anticipations  are  in  marked 
conformity  with  the  common  prerogatives  of  Pallas  and  Apollo.  And 
the  distinctions  of  the  two  deities  fall  in,  not  less  clearly,  with  the  two- 
fold form  in  which  those  anticipations  are  presented  to  us ;  the  one, 
which  pointed  to  a  conception  more  abstract,  and  less  capable  of  being 
confounded  with  mere  humanity ;  the  other,  to  a  form  strictly  personal, 
and  intimately  associated  with  our  nature."  (Pp.  287,  288.)  According 
to  this  view,  Athene  represents  the  Messianic  idea  of  the  Logos,  or 
Lord,  being  of  Divine  and  mysterious  origin  ;  for  she  sprang  fall-armed 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  Shechinah  appears  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion under  a  feminine  name.  Apollo,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
the  anthropomorphic  idea  of  the  Great  Deliverer  from  evil  and  death, 
— ^that  Seed  of  the  woman  who  should  bruise  the  Python's  head.  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  reiterate  exactly  the  theory  of  his  address  at  Edin- 
burgh, (1865,)  that  Apollo  was  a  Divinely-ordained  type  of  the  Incarnate 
Son ;  but  he  more  cautiously  presents  him  as  a  heathen  embodiment  of 
the  same  idea  borrowed  from  its  true  surroundings  among  the  Hebrews. 
Both  Apollo  and  Athene  were  held  in  peculiar  reverence ;  they  seemed 
to  be  of  a  more  unearthly  type  than  the  other  gods,  were  comparatively 
free  from  the  reproach  of  impurity,  and  also  from  physical  infirmi^ 
and  need. 

Admiration  must  be  yielded  to  the  subtile  and  ingenious  delineation 
of  this  analogy ;  yet  it  fails  to  obtain  our  full  conviction.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  that  particular  form  of  the  Messianic  idea  which  refers  to  the 
liOgos,  or  Word,  or  Wisdom  of  God,  was  so  advanced  in  the  age  of 
Samuel  the  prophet,  which  is  about  the  time  assigned  to  Homer  by 
our  author,  as  to  be  diffused  through  Phoenicia,  or  Egypt,  or  Greece^ 
and  to  be  embodied  in  a  Greek  myth.  The  promise  of  a  serpent-slayer 
was  given  to  man  in  the  first  age,  and  might  certainly  have  suggested 
the  Pythian  exploit  of  Apollo,  and  the  infantile  prodigies  of  Hercules. 

Having  already  occupied  so  much  space,  we  pass  over  the  concluding 
chapters  of  this  interesting  work  which  discuss  the  ethics  and  poH^ 
of  Homer,  as  well  as  many  minor  matters.  The  mental  energy  and 
versatility,  the  classical  and  historical  attainments,  of  the  eminent 
author  of  this  treatise  on  the  earliest  of  secular  poets,  must  excite  the 
admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  who  read  it  The  style  is  singu- 
larly clear,  copious,  and  yet  concise,  and  the  reasoning  is  always  per- 
suasive, even  when  it  fiiils  to  persuade. 
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Onr  author'a  opinion  of  the  place  which  was  providentially  allotted 
to  Greece  in  the  antecedents  of  the  Gospel  epiphany,  the  following 
beaatifal  sentences  will  ahow  : — 

"The  sacred  fire,  indeed,  that  was  to  touch  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man  frum  above,  was  in  preparation  elsewhere.  Within  the  shelter  of 
the  hills  that  stand  about  Jerusalem,  the  great  Archetype  of  the 
^tnal  excellence  and  purification  of  man  was  to  be  produced  and 
Butnred.  Bat  a  body,  as  it  were,  was  to  be  made  ready  for  this 
'asgeiic  soxQ.'  And  as,  when  some  splendid  edifice  is  to  be  reared,  its 
diT«r8ified  materials  are  brought  from  this  quarter  and  from  that, 
uciding  as  nature  and  man  favour  their  production,  so  did  the 
»iadoni  of  God,  with  slow  but  ever  sure  device,  cause  to  ripen,  amid 
the  several  races  best  adapted  for  the  work,  the  several  component 
pms  of  the  noble  fabric  of  a  Christian  manhood  and  a  Christian 
civilization.  '  The  kings  of  Tharsis  and  of  the  isles  shall  give  presents : 
tliekiiLgs  of  Arabia  and  Saba  shall  bring  gifts.'  E?ery  worker  was, 
with  or  without  his  knowledge  and  his  will,  to  contribute  to  the  work. 
And  among  them  an  appropriate  part  was  thus  assigned  both  to  the 
Greek  people,  and  to  what  I  have  termed  the  Olympian  religion."  * 

W.  F.  S. 
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lTI«  inMrtkn  of  an;  article  In  this  litt  Is  not  to  be  contidered  mm  pledfing  ni  to  tbt  aprrobalioti 
tf  Hi  content*,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  soma  express  notice  of  our  iisToiuable  opinion.  Nor 
b  the  omiMion  of  any  aocb  notice  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  contiary  opinion ;  ai  our  llmitf^ 
i&d  ether  icasons,  impote  on  as  the  necessity  of  selection  and  brevltyO 


The  PoHical  Works  of  John  and  "  Epistle  to  Whitefield,"  of  a  later 

QoitUm  WetUy,    Vol,  VI.   Collected  date,  is  a  touching  embodiment  of 

nfid  Arranged  by  G.  Oehom^  D.D,  the  author's  feelings  toward  that 

h/ndon :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office,  eminent  servant  of  Christ.     An 

—This  volume  includes  composi-  '*  Epistle  to  the  Rev.  J.Wesley/' and 

tions  ranging  in  date  over  thirty  "  Hymns  for  the  Preachers  among 

years,  nearly ;  hence  it  is  difficult  the  Methodists,"  are  reprints  of 

to  characterize   them    with   the  two  extremely  scarce  tracts.  Among 

brifvity  suited  to  this  notice.    The  the  "  Hymns  occasioned   by  the 

**  Hymns   for  a  Protestant "  are  Earthquake  of  1750,"  are  a  few  of 

fine  ezpresdons  of  a  thoughtful  our  finest  hymns,  which  will  be 

Cbristian     charity ;      while    the  better  understood  by  a  perusal  of 


*  ThoDgh  we  tpnk  of  theie  aod  limilar  lentcDceB  in  termi  of  genenl  approval,  we 
ve  aercrtlielcaa  bonnd  to  obserre  how  caiilj  they  may  be  miranderstood  aad  miaap- 
pCad.  A  a  above  atated,  Mr.  Gladttone  doca  not  preciady  reiterate  the  theory  adTanced 
iahia  Addraaa  at  Edinburgh  ;  yet  thoae  portiona  of  theae  "  Stndiea  "  which  bear  npon 
tke  Kktion  of  the  ancient  ciTiliaationa,  particnkrly  that  of  the  Greeha,  to  Chriatianityv 
rtiU  need  to  bs  nad  in  the  light  of  aoma  aoeh  atrietma  aa  wore  oiBnd  on  the  Addreas 
in  this  MagasiM  fbr  Jansiy,  1864^  p.  IS,  #/ «#f • 
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tbem  in  their  original  connection. 
The  "  Hymns  for  1756,"  those  on 
the  "  Expected  Invasion  of  1759," 
and  those  "to  be  nsed  on  the 
ThanksgiTing-Day  of  1759,  and 
after  it,"  may  be  grouped  together 
by  a  similarity  of  subject  and  tone ; 
and  here  also  we  find  several  gems 
of  sacred  poetry  illustrated  by 
their  original  setting. 

The  "Hymns  of  Intercession," 
consisting  in  part  of  expansions 
of  some  of  the  petitions  of  the 
Litany,  and  in  part  of  prayers  for 
various  persons  and  classes  of 
men,  present  several  points  of 
interest.  History  sheds  a  curious 
light  on  the  terms  of  hope  and 
admiration  which  our  author  ap- 
plies to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  11.,  in  1758.  The  last 
four  hymns  of  this  tract  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  first  of 
them  is  that  noble  second  Advent 
Hymn,  "  He  comes !  He  comes  ! 
the  Judge  severe  1 "  in  which  the 
writer  so  successfully  parodies 
Harry  Carey's  song  on  Admiral 
Yemon : — 

*'  He  comes  I  he  comes !  the  hero  comes !" 

— ^Incidentally,  we  may  note  here 
also  the  "  Funeral  Hymn  "  on  page 
832,  as  a  parody  of  a  song  by 
Edward  Moore,  a  poet  now  almost 
forgotten. — ^The  other  three  are 
the  earliest  hymns  in  which 
Charles  Wesley  has  employed  the 
metre  in  which  they  are  written ; 
and  are  besides  of  unusual  poetical 
merit.  Two  of  them  find  place 
in  our  ordinary  Collection.  (Hymns 
66  and  729.) 

Some  of  the  funeral  hymns  are 
justly  reckoned  among  our  poet's 
finest  productions.  Three  sets 
are  here  given,  the  last  not 
having  been  published  in  the 
author's  lifetime.  Among  them 
are  many  compositions  which  are 
elegiei  rather  than  hymns ;  being 


discriminating  poetical  sketchea  of 
departed  worthies  of  early  Method- 
ism. One  of  the  longest  has  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  the  poet's 
firstborn  son;  and  perhaps  lace- 
rated feeling,  mingled  with  Ohris- 
tian  resignation,  has  never  found 
a  more  touching  utterance.  What 
a  combination  of  strength  and 
refinement  of  thought^  with 
tenderness  of  feeling,  do  mioh 
stanzas  as  the  following  betray  l--" 

"  The  Searcher  of  mj  hetrt  can  tdl 
How  oft  its  fondness  I  withstood. 
When,  forced  a  fiither'a  joy  to  feel, 

I  shrank  from  the  aospected  good. 
Refilled  the  perilous  delight. 
And  hid  me  from  the  pleasing  light 


« 


The  travail  of  my  sonl  is  past. 
Severer  than  the  mother's  throes; 

For,  lo  !  my  child  is  bom  at  last. 
The  glorious  life  of  angels  knows ; 

He  bursts  yon  ambient  azure  shell. 

He  flies  from  us,  with  God  to  dwdL' 


The  volume  closes  with  the 
"  Hymns  for  Ohildren,"  to  which 
title  the  words,  "and  others  of 
Riper  Tears,"  were  afterwards 
most  appropriately  added.  Thoae 
who  peruse  this  collection  for  the 
first  time  will  probably  be  stmok 
by  the  number  in  it  which  rank 
among  the  most  useful  hymns  of 
the  Collection  in  general  use 
among  us. 

The  parts  of  the  printer  and 
editor  continue  to  be  well  per- 
formed. The  reader  will  be  grate- 
ful in  several  places  to  the  editor 
for  the  references  to  Young,  and 
other  writers,  whose  expressions 
have  been  adopted  or  imitated. 
We  heartily  rejoice  in  the  steady 
progress  of  this  g^reat  undertaking. 

Scenes  and  InddenU  in  the  L^e 
of  the  ApoHle  Paul,  viewed  as  tZIiif- 
iraiing  the  Nature  amd  In^Menee  oj 
Hie  Christian  Beligian,    By  Jlberi 
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Baneg.  Lrjndon:  Hatnilton,  Adams, 
ad  Co.  1W)0.— This  volume 
anivers  well  to  the  description 
giren  of  it  in  the  title-page.  It 
a  maiiilj  of  a  practical  character, 
ind  contains  aonnd  and  forcible 
uutructiona  and  counsels  on  seye- 
nl  leading  points  of  Christian 
ethits.  Some  of  the  more  critical 
portioiiB  of  St.  FauVs  life  are 
treated  with  careful  discrimina- 
tioD,  and  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
vith  which  the  Apostle  conducted 
himaelf  in  trying  and  difficult  cir- 
cnmitancea  are  well  brought  out. 
Ai  examples  of  this,  we  may  refer 
to  the  remarks  on  St.  Paul's  aaser- 
tioD  of  hia  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship at  Philippi,  and  on  the  advan- 
tage which  he  took  of  the  conflict- 
ing elements  of  thought  in  the 
Jeviah  Sanhedrim,  when  he  was 
examined  before  that  tribunal. 

The  fifth  chapter,  on  the  resid- 
eO'^e  in  Arabia,  and  the  line  of 
thought  which  it  suggests  with 
respect  to  "the  interval  between 
the  selection  of  a  profession  or 
calling,  and  the  entrance  on  its 
active  duties/'  is  very  valuable. 
What  is  so  wisely  said  about  the 
importance  and  worth  of  the  time 
•pent  in  preparation  for  active  life, 
ia  particularly  appropriate  and  sea- 
Kmable  in  the  present  day  of  eager 
impatience  and  haste. 

In  some  parts  of  the  work  the 
Calvinism  of  the  author  is  rather 
atro&gly  put  forward.  Mr.  Barnes 
ipeakaof  the  "  Church  in  Ephesus," 
tt  "  a  Church  in  whose  creed  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  (aa  th^  have 
been  called,)  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
dcstiaatioD,  of  decrees,  and  of 
clttlioD,  were  prominent : "  and 
thai,  qnotiDg  three  Terses  in  the 
finkehapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
%he8iaiia,  ha  obaerrea*  *'7rom 
"uk  sApMeaaionB  not  a  few 
cbidua  la  our  dajff  eren  of  those 


called   '  Calvinistic,'    would    have 
turned  away." 

Well,  we,  at  any  rate,  do  not 
turn  away  from  them.  We  accept 
them,  and  try  to  give  them  their 
right  place  in  that  "faith  which 
was  once  delivered  unto  the 
saints,*'  and  for  which  we  are 
charged  to  "  earnestly  contend." 
We  believe  in  God's  "  eternal  pur- 
pose," but  we  believe  that  purpose 
to  include  in  its  all-safiicient  pro- 
visions of  redeeming  grace  and 
love  the  entire  race  of  man.  With 
such  texts  as  John  iii.  16 ;  Heb.  iL 
9;  John  i.  29 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2 ;  iv. 
14,  and  many  similar  ones,  before 
us,  we  cannot  believe  that  an  eter- 
nal "decree"  has  left  to  perish 
helplessly  and  inevitably  any  part 
of  the  human  family.  We  believe 
that  with  eveiy  man  who  hears  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  there  rests 
entirely  the  final  responsibility  of 
accepting  or  refusing  forgiveness 
and  salvation.  "  Ye  will  not  come 
to  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life," 
not.  Ye  cannot  come,  are  the  solemn 
words  in  which  Jesus  makes  those 
who  keep  aloof  from  Him,  "the 
Saviour  of  all  men,"  alone  answer- 
able for  their  guilt  and  their 
doom* 

In  its  historical  sketch  of  St. 
Paul's  career,  its  portraiture  of 
St.  Paul's  character,  and  the  prac« 
tical  lessons  bearing  on  Christian 
duty  which  such  a  biography  in- 
culcates, the  volume  is  thoroughly 
good.  And  now  that  a  one-sided 
and  bitter  criticism  from  a  foreign 
school  of  thought,  pretending 
withal  to  great  depth  of  penetra- 
tion, ia  altogether  misrepresenting 
St  Paul,  we  all  the  more  welcome 
whatever  tends  to  keep  before  us 
the  true  life  and  character  of  the 
great  ApoaUe,  of  whom  the  Lord 
■aid  to  Ananias, "  He]ia  a  chosen 
veaMl  unto  Me,  to  bear  Hynanie 
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before   the  Gentiles,  and  kings, 
and  the  children  of  Israel." 

The  Prophecies  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles.  A  Series  of  Discourses 
delivered  in  the  Cathedral  Ohurch, 
Berlin.  By  W.  Hoffman,  D.D., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King, 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1869. — ^It  may  probably  be  said, 
with  trath,  that  these  prophecies 
have  scarcely  received  the  atten- 
tion from  Christian  expositors  and 
preachers  which  their  importance 
invites  and  demands.  It  is  very 
certain  that  when  our  Lord  had 
taken  His  leave  of  the  temple,  and 
declared  its  desolation,  He  de- 
livered to  His  disciples  on  Mount 
Olivet  a  succession  of  prophecies 
which  took  for  their  basis  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem,  and  irom 
thence  reached  forward  to  the  final 
consummation.  In  that  prophetic 
vision,  He  beheld  the  future  of  His 
Church  and  of  humanity,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  goal  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other  would  be  reached 
through  conflict  and  suffering.  His 
own  history  of  struggle  and  triumph 
would  be  re-enacted  in  theirs.  And 
the  whole  is  illustrated  and  applied 
by  a  succession  of  parables  which 
run  parallel  in  their  signification 
with  the  great  events  predicted. 

The  book  before  us  undertakes 
to  deal  with  these  prophecies  and 
those  of  the  Apostles,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  indicating  with  yet 
clearer  outline  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Church  and  the  world.  It  is 
composed  of  a  double  series  of 
discourses,  which  Dr.  Hoffman  de- 
livered in  the  years  1857  and  1858, 
as  the  court-preacher  of  the  late 
excellent  King  of  Prussia,  whose 
mind  was  strongly  disposed  to 
religious  mysticism.  It  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Hoffman  is  largely  imbued 
with  the  tame  element.     These 


prophecies  are  inteipretedfi 
millenarian  point  of  view,  tfa 
the  preacher  guards  himself  ag 
the  inference  that  he  looks  fd 
immediate  personal  appearaa 
Christ.  The  signs  of  our  I 
coming  are  largely  dwelt  ' 
and  are  especially  sought  h 
present  condition  of  the  01 
and  the  surrounding  world. 
"Antichrists"  and  the  "m 
sin"  are  dimly  seen  in 
modem  forms  of  thought  i 
are  so  decidedly  antagoni 
Christianity.  A  universal  pi 
ing  of  the  Gospel  is  recognisec 
yet  the  appearance  of  Chri 
any  moment  is  supposed  \ 
quite  possible.  There  seems 
great  want  of  steadiness  of  th< 
upon  the  essential  point  o: 
coming  of  the  Redeemer's 
dom.  In  one  place  we  appe 
be  given  to  expect  a  speedj 
sonal  advent  of  a  judicial 
racter,  accompanied  by  the  i 
rection  of  "  the  dead  in  Chi 
and  elsewhere  it  is  allowed 
this  intermediate  coming  m 
of  a  purely  spiritual  charac 
the  rapid  spread  of  truth  an* 
destruction  of  error. 

The  views  expressed  in  thes 
courses  are  one-sided,  and  1 
fore  misleading.  The  prop! 
of  our  Lord  should  be  consi 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  light  i 
they  throw  upon  each  other. 
prophetic  parables,  which  hi 
fully  illustrate  the  growth, 
gress,  and  triumph  of  Hia 
dom ;  and  His  gprand,  oompr 
sive  announcement,  '*  And  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  eartb 
draw  all  men  unto  Me,"  wl 
He  proclaims  Himself  as  th< 
centre  of  humanity,  around  ^ 
it  will  ultimately  gather,  not 
standing  those  exceptions  ^ 
the  self-determination    of 
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ridoal  men  admits  of,  and  which 
find   their     counterpart     in     the 
"tarei'' of  the  parable;    must  be 
associated  with  the  propheciea  of 
Mitthew  zxiv.,  if  we  are  aright  to 
uiderstaDd  His   mind    and    pur- 
pG6€g  in  relation    to   the    future. 
Tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  lign  of  one  form   of  the  Sa- 
TJoor^B   "coming;''    and  in  that 
Knae  His  "  coming  "  is  to  be  ever 
liboared,  prayed,  and  looked  for. 
It  is  a  coining  in  the  ever-widen- 
ici^diffasion  of  His  Gospel,  which, 
though    men     oppose*     will     in- 
creaaingly  prevail  and  be  unirer- 
bIIj  proclaimed,  and  the  results  of 
vhioh  appear  in  the  parable  of  the 
"learen/*      Then   shall    the    end 
come,  and  the  judgment  sit. 

We  are  taught  by  the  sublime 
utterance,  that  "  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thcrnsand  years  as  one  day,"  to 
&Toid  the  presumption  of  even 
approximately  indicating  a  time 
for  theli'ird's  appearance  to  judge 
the  world  in  any  sense.  A  longer 
or  shorter  period  may  intervene 
b«:tween  the  present  and  that  g^^eat 
occasion.  The  spirituality  and 
activity  of  the  Church  may  shorten 
it ;  and  its  apathy  may  indefinitely 
extend  it.  It  is  very  true,  as  Dr. 
Hoffman  says,  that  the  Lord  can 
accompliah  in  an  age  what  oen- 
ttiries  have  not  witnessed ;  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  such 
will  be  the  case.  Nations  may  be 
"bom  in  a  day."  In  the  mean- 
time the  Church's  duty,  and  our 
penonal  duty,  is  clear.  The  dif- 
foiioB  of  saring  truth,  sad  the 
promotion  of  higher  forms  of 
Christian  godlineM,  are  our  great 
work.  We  shall  thus  mosteffectu- 
lOy  promote  the  kingdom  and 
•ffanig  of  our  Iiord  and  Bavionr. 

ThsM  diMonrMS  may  easily  be 
i^poMd  to  hsT0  been  listened  to 


with  considerable  interest;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  namerous 
excellencies  of  style  and  thought, 
among  which  we  must  specify  their 
sound  evangelical  character,  their 
devoutness  of  tone,  and  their 
urgent  appeals  for  personal  ac- 
ceptance of  Christ,  we  cannot 
accept  them  as  an  exposition  of 
those  pregnant  words  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  to  which  they 
direct  attention. 

On  some  Points  in  Dispute  helireen 
Jews  and  Christians.  Being  an 
Examination  of  Twelve  Sermons  hy 
Dr.  Hermann  Adler,  London: 
Longmans. — It  is  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve that  learned  Jews,  not  of  the 
infidel  order,  but  believers  in  Divine 
Revelation,  as  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which,  as  yet, 
they  do  not  understand,  enter 
into  controversy  with  Christians 
who  believe  in  the  same  Revela- 
tion, as  it  is  continued  and  com- 
pleted in  the  New.  May  the  Spi- 
rit of  truth  which  inspired  the 
ancient  Prophets  and  the  Apostles, 
also  influence  the  hearts  of  Jew  and 
Christian,  when  they  are  seriously 
engaged  in  discussing  questions  of 
infinite  importance  to  them  both. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  evi- 
dently  written  by  a  converted 
Jew,  who  is  both  a  Jewish  scholar 
and  a  Christian  theologian;  and 
whose  pen,  if  we  mistake  not,  we 
can  recognise  and  welcome.  He 
touches  on  several  points  as  they 
occur  in  the  Sermons  of  the  Rabbi, 
and  therefore  the  pamphlet  has  a 
vexy  miscellaneous  character ;  but 
some  of  these  points  are  deeply 
interesting. 

The  first  relates  to  an  argument 
used  by  many  Christians  in  sup- 
port of  a  fundamental  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture;  that  there  are 
three   persons,    or    hypotiM99^ — 
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wbich  18  a  better  word, — in  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity.  Tbey  bold 
tbat  tbe  common  name  of  God, 
D^'^I^M,  being  pinral,  indicates  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  tbe  Qod- 
bead.  Undonbtedly  tbe  noun  bas 
a  pinral  form,  sometimes  being 
fonnd  in  constmction  witb  a 
pinral  verb,  wbicb  appears  to  indi- 
cate tbe  plurality  of  person,  and 
sometimes  witb  a  singular  verb,  as 
if  to  point  out  tbe  unity  of  essence. 
But  otber  words   bare  a  similar 

peculiarity.       tD":?^,    "beaven; 

D:»,  "water;"  t3'*»l,  "blood; 

and  t3'»»rr.  "life,"  are  all  plural 
in  form ;  so  "  asbes,"  in  our  own 
language;  and,  in  tbis  instance, 
wbere  tbe  trutb  is  so  explicitly 
revealed  by  clear  statements  in 
tbe  Sacred  Volume,  it  is  not  wise, 
to  say  tbe  least,  to  urge  an  argu- 
ment wbicb  rests  on  so  uncertain 
a  foundation.  Tbe  writer  of  tbe 
pampblet  migbt  well  bave  avoided 
tbis  weakness,  but  be  confronts 
Dr.  Adler  very  fiEtirly  witb  tbree 
full  extracts  from  tbe  Kabbalistic 
Book  of  Sobar ;  wbicb  lay  it  down 
witb  great  formality,  tbat,  in  tbe 

use  of  tbe  unutterable  Name  rr^rr% 

and  of  Q'^il^tf*  tbere  is  a  unity 
and  also  a  trinity  implied.  But 
tbere  is  no  trinity  of  persons,  only 
one  of  qualities,  understood  by  tbe 
Kabbalist. 

It  is,  bowever,  noted,  tbat  one 
MS.  of  tbe  Book  Sobar  bas  tbis 
reading  in  addition :  3K  HT  WMp 

nil    nt  WMp    p   nt    )»i"rp 

IDTpn — explaining  tbe  trisoffium  in 
Isaiab  vi.  3  to  mean  tbat  the  first 
Holy  is  Father,  the  second  Holy  is 
Bon,  the  third  Holy  is  Holy  Ghost, 
But  tbis  is  too  evidently  tbe  inter- 
polation of  a  Gbristian  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  an  instant;  and  tbe 
aooner  we  refirain  from  endeavour- 


ing to  extort  from  Jewish  Kabbal- 
ists  and  commentators  a  support 
wbicb  they  refuse  to  give,  the 
wiser  we  shall  show  ourselves. 

Having  got  over  this  doubtful 
gpround,  the  writer  puts  off  the 
cumbrous  armour  that  was  not 
made  for  him,  and  produces  seventy 
pages  of  extremely  valuable  de- 
fensive argument  and  illustration. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  eon- 
version  of  Jews,  or  in  the  delence 
of  Christianity,  as  against  Juda- 
ism, will  do  well  to  possew  him- 
self of  this  very  valuable  pamph- 
let. Tbe  writer  could  not  hide  his 
learning  if  be  would ;  and  neither 
can  we  refrain  from  presenting 
our  readers  witb  two  of  his  trans- 
lated extracts  from  tbe  same  book 
of  Sobar,  which  really  exhibit  re- 
cognitions of  Messianic  prophecy 
by  one  of  tbe  oldest  KabbaUsts 
known  in  tbe  whole  course  of  Bab- 
binical  literature. 

"When  the  righteous  are 
visited  witb  sufferings  and  afflic- 
tions to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  it  is  that  they  might  atone 
for  all  the  sins  of  this  generation. 
How  is  tbis  proved  P  By  all  the 
members  of  the  body.  When  all 
members  suffer,  one  member  is 
a£Q[icted  in  order  that  all  may 
recover.  And  wbicb  of  them  P  The 
arm.  The  arm  is  beaten,  the 
blood  is  taken  from  it,  and  then 
the  recovery  of  all  the -members  of 
the  body  is  secured.  So  it  is  with 
tbe  children  of  the  world:  they 
are  members  one  of  another. 
When  tbe  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He,  wishes  the  recovery  of  the 
world.  He  afflicts  one  righteous 
from  their  midst,  and  for  Bjm  sake 
all  are  healed.  How  is  this 
shown  P  It  is  written,  'He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgression^ 
He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities^ 
......and  with  His  stripes  we  aie 
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healed.*  ilsai.  lili.  5.)  <  With  His 
stripes;*  i.e.,  healed,  as  hy  the 
▼ound  of  bleeding  an  arm,  and 
vlth  this  iroond  we  are  healed; 
I.e.,  it  was  a  healing  to  each  one 
of  U8  u  members  of  the  body." 
(Mar,iii.,  218  a.) 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  follow- 
ing^ passage: — 

"  Those  Boals  which  tarry  in  the 
nether  garden  of  Eden  hover  about 
the  world;    and    when  they   see 
Euffering  or  patient  martyrs,  and 
thi.Bo  who  suffer  for  the  unity  of 
God,  they  return  and  mention  it 
t)the  Messiah.     When  they  tell 
the  Messiah   of  the  afflictions  of 
lBra«l  in  exile,  and  that  the  sin- 
ners among  them  do  not  reflect  in 
order  to    know    their  Lord,    He 
raises  His  voice  and  weeps  because 
of  those  sinners ;  as  it  is  written, 
'He  is  wounded    for   our  trans- 
gressions.'   (IsaL  liii.  5.)     Where- 
upon those  souls  return  and  take 
their   place.      In    the    garden  of 
Eden  there  is  one  palace  called  the 
'palace  of  the  sick.'    The  Messiah 
goes  into  this  palace,  and  invokes 
all  the  sufferings,  pain,  and  afflic- 
tions of  Isorael  to  come  upon  Him ; 
and  they   all    come   upon   Him. 
Kuw  if  He  did  not  remove  them 
thus,  and  take  them  upon  Him- 
self, no  man   could   endure   the 
mfferinga  of  Israel,  due  as  punish- 
ment for  transgressing  the  Law; 
u  it  is  written, '  Surely  He  hath 
borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows,*  etc.    [Isai.  liii.  4,  with 
Bom.  TiiL  3,  4.]    When  the  chil- 
dica  of  Israel  were  in  the  Holy 
Land,  they  removed    all    those 
snfferiogs  and  afflictions  by  their 
pr^ers  and  ncrifices;    but  now 
the  MfTi"*^  removes  them  from 
tke  world."  (Sohar,  ii.,  218  b.) 

Fkwehen  who  delight  in  bibli- 
cal eiposiiion  will  find  in  this 
ttUe  pnMimtfim  ftbondant  mate- 


rial for  guidance  in  many  homilies. 
The  second  volume  of  the  "  JJorce 
Tahnudica  "  of  Christian  Schoett- 
gen  contains  a  large  mass  of 
similar  material,  which  it  is  well 
to  possess,  and  yet  better  to  use 
with  due  discrimination. 

The   Church   under  ths   Tud<yrB, 
with  an  introduciory  Chapter  on  the 
Origin    of   the  Connection   between 
Church    and    State.     By    Durham 
Dnnlop.       M.Ii.LA,  London     and 
Dublin :    Moffat    and    Co.,    Stfite 
Publisliert    by    Appo intment. '^The 
writer's  object  in  this  book  is  "  to 
illustrate  some  of    the  principal 
evils  that  were     caused    by  the 
unfortunate  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  under 
the   absolute    supremacy   of    the 
Crown."    The  origin  of  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State 
is  traced  to  pagan  times,  and  to 
the  action  of  Constantino  in  those 
of  Christianity.    Then  follows  the 
author^s  resume  of  the  history  of 
the    Church    under     the    Tudor 
sovereigns,  in    which  those   sov- 
ereigns are  painted  in  the  darkest 
colours.    Whatever  service  Henry 
or  Elizabeth  may  have  rendered  to 
the  nation  by  delivering  it  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Papacy  meets  with 
no  recognition,  but  is  rather  con- 
demned in    consequence   of    the 
practical  assumption  and  exercise 
of  supremacy  by  themselves.    The 
author  seems  to  forget  that,  from 
the  condition  of  the  times,  there 
was  no  alternative  left  them.  The 
idea  of  "  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State  "  was  unknown  in  the  days  of 
Henry,  and  scarcely  apprehended 
by  the  most  advanced  men  in  the 
days  of  Elisabeth.    The  despotic 
Gharaeter  of  the  Tndora  is  patent 
enough ;  but  in  the  judgment  here 
passed  upon  them,  due  considera- 
tion iM  not  given  to  the 
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wiih  which  they  had  to  contend. 
Their  penecutions  were  not  only 
wrong  bat  impolitic.  We  mnst 
not,  however,  forget  that  the  great 
and  sacred  principle  of  religions 
liberty  had  yet  to  receive  iU  birth ; 
and  that  had  the  country  remained 
nnder  the  powerjof  the  Papacy,  its 
birth  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Grave  injustice  is  also  done  to 
Granmer  when  it  is  said,  "No 
Pagan  priest,  or  Popish  fanatic, 
could  have  lent  himself  to  persecu- 
tion with  greater  heartiness  of 
mind  than  he  did."  It  is  well 
known,  on  the  contrary,  that  perse- 
cution was  always  a  difficulty  to 
Granmer.  We  are  further  sur- 
prised to  see  here  repeated  the  ex- 
ploded story  of  Edward's  tears,  and 
Granmer's  moral  compulsion  in 
obtaining  his  signature  of  the 
death-warrant  of  Joan  Bocher. 
The  insertion  of  this  fiction  in  the 
author's  text  is  rather  an  evidence 
of  his  party  zeal  than  of  his  ability 
to  record  and  interpret  the  facts 
of  history.  Wc  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Dunlop's  method  will  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  his  opponents. 
On  the  question  of  an  Established 
Ghurch  we  here  give  no  opinion, 
further  than  to  say,  that  it  must  be 
treated  in  connection  with  existing 
facts.  The  author's  best  line  of 
argument  on  the  subject  is  briefly 
indicated  in  his  closing  pages. 

A  Didionary  of  Doctrinal  and 
Hiaiorical  Theology,  A-K.  Edited 
by  the  Rev,  John  Henry  Blunt,  M,A. 
London,  Bivingtona, —  We  refer  to 
this  Dictionary  merely  to  apprise 
our  readers  that  it  is  throughout 
saturated  with  Sacerdotalism  in 
its  extremest  forms.  Baptismal 
regeneration,  the  real  presence  in 
the  Euohariat,  the  invocation  of 
Minti^    priestly  absolution,  and 


whatever   else  is  now  imhappi^ 
known  by  the  names  of 
canism**  and  " 


here 

find  their  historical  illaainitioii, 
and  argumentative  vindioation, 
such  as  they  are.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Gonoeption  itself 
though  "confronted  with  severe 
difficulties,"  is  at  least  coquetted 
with  :  "  The  very  first  princii^ 
of  practical  religion,  those  which 
attribute  sanctification  in  all  its 
degrees  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  indwelling  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  do  in  fact  require  us 
to  draw  the  inference  that  tiie  over- 
shadowing of  the  power  of  the 
Highest,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  plenitude  of  grace 
vouchsafed  to  her,  and  the  actual 
indwelling  of  the  Divine  SaviouTy 
formed  such  an  accumulated  power 
of  sanctification,  as  almost,  if  not 
quite,  to  shut  out  the  praot&osl 
possibility  of  actual  sin  on  the  part 
of  her  on  whose  person  it  was 
gathered."  The  tendency  here  is 
obvious,  notwithstanding  a  dis- 
claimer against  the  Papal  Ball<tf 
1854  "Ineffabilis  Deu$;"  and  a 
second  edition  of  this  Dictionsxy 
may  see  the  whole  dootrine  so- 
cepted  even  by  men  who  call  them- 
selves clergymen  of  the  Ghnroh  of 
England!  Let  the  following  sn£EU)S 
as  an  index  to  the  general  character 
of  this  learned  but  mischievous 
volume.  "  The  gesture  of  signing 
with  the  cross  has  from  anoieiit 
times  been  made  in  three  ways: 
1.  When  the  sign  is  made  sepa- 
rately on  the  forehead,  mouth,  and 
breast,  it  is  made  with  the  thumb 
only,  which  mark  is  also  used  in 
signing  anything  by  contaoti  or 
with  chrism,  as  in  sacraments  and 
benedictions.  2.  In  the  seoond 
method,  the  person  first  raises  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  then  draws 
it  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
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breist,tlieiitothe  left,  axid  tlien  to 
theright.  Sometimes  all  the  fingers, 
iwetifflefl  one,  two,  or  three,  havo 
been  used  in  making    the    Bigii ; 
aceording  to  the  Bymbolical    re&- 
I0D8  uppennoBt  in  the   minds   of 
thefaithfal  at  various  times.    The 
Eutern  Christians  make  the   sign 
fint  toward  the  right,  and  finish 
at  the  left  aide.      3.    The    third 
method  is  to  make  the  sign  in  the 
air  with  the  whole  hand,  or    -with 
three  or  two  fingers,  as  in  blessing 
thec<jngregation.  The  right  hand 
is  alwiya  used,  as  more   honour- 
ible  than  the  left,  as  well  as  more 
coDTenient.  Spiritual  writers  have 
ennmcrated   many    reasons    why 
Christians  should  use   this    holy 
iign ;  the  chief  of  which   are  the 
following :— It  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction between  Christians  and 
Jews,  or  heathens ;  it  incites  us  to 
the  imitation  of  Christ  crucified; 
it  kindles   charity ;    it  cherishes 
faith  and  hope ;  it  is  the  sign  of 
onr   redemption;   it    excites  our 
krrow  for  Christ's  sufferings,  and 
f'T  onr  sins ;  it  is  most  terrible  to 
CTil  spirits."     We  will  quote  no 
more,  bat  express  a  hope  that  this 
focalized   presentation  of  errors 
and  superstitions  which  obtain  in 
mMem  Anglicanism,  will  hasten 
the  production  of  another  "Dic- 
tionary of  Doctrinal  and  Histcri- 
cal  Theology," — the  one,  namely, 
projected  by  the  Didsbury  Theo- 
logical   Tntor,  amidst    signs    of 
general    approval,    at    the    last 
Conference. 

The  Wodd  of  Anecdote.  ByEdmn 
Piuehn  Hood.  London :  Hodder  and 
Skmghianr. — This  is  only  part  of  the 
title  of  this  Tolnme.  The  remain- 
ier,  howerer,  is  so  desoriptire  of 
tte  oontcnts  of  these  seren  hundred 
fige^  that  we  must  not  withhold 
it:  "Aa  AooniBiilatioii  of  tuotM, 


Incidents,  and  Dlnstrations,  His- 
torical and  Biographical,  from 
Books  and  Times  rocent  and 
remote."  Truly,  an  "accumula- 
tion,"  "  rudis  indigcstaque  ino/c^,"  is 
before  us.  The  compiler  calls  it  a 
"nosegay,"  for  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  find  a  "  thread." 
The  thread  is  of  the  slightest  des- 
cription, and  even  the  flowers  not 
always  chosen  with  good  taste. 
We  could  moralize — on  book- 
makers,— but  refrain. — Anecdotf8 
of  the  Wi'sltifa ;  iUustnitive  of  thtrir 
Character  aud  personal  HUtonj. 
By  the  Btv.  J.  B.  Wakeley.  Wifh  an 
introduction  by  the  Eev,  J.  M'Clin' 
iork,  D.D.,  LLJf.  London :  JIvddcr 
and  Stoughton.  A  collection  of 
fragments  which  scarcely  pleases 
us  better  than  the  one  just  noticed. 
"  There  are  those  who  undervalue 
anecdotes,  and  others  who  ridicule 
them.  Men  may  ridicule  them 
till  they  are  grey,  but  the  people 
will  read  them."  (Preface j  True; 
but  as  to  "  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter and  personal  history"  of  the 
great  and  good,  what  can  the  mere 
putting  of  diajointed  stories  on  the 
same  page  accomplish  P  It  is  vain 
to  say,  that  ofien  *'  an  apparently 
insignificant  anecdote  throws  an 
entirely  new  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  admired  works, 
or  the  most  brilliant  actions." 
For  here  is  little  or  nothing  new ; 
but  the  old  and  familiar  "anec- 
dote "  is  torn  from  the  **  history  " 
on  which,  in  its  proper  place,  it 
would  throw  light ;  from  the  "  bril- 
liant action/'  the  brilliancy  of 
which  it  would  serve  to  heighten. 
A  good  Life  of  either  of  the  Wes- 
leysy  let  those  who  care  to  cater  for 
the  people  remember,  costs  no 
more  than  a  string  of  **  ana  "  re- 
speotingthem. — TheMartyr  Church 
of  MadagoBcar.  By  the  Rev,  Wil- 
liam mUt.    London :  John  Snow 
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and  Co, — The  newspaper  press  has  words.    We  shall  call  attention  to 

already  g^yen  circalation  to  the  it  again  ere-long. — ^Neither  oaa  we 

main  features  of    the   wonderfnl  do  more  this  month  than  give  the 

history  of  the  "  Martyr  Church  "  titles  of  several  other  publications 

which  Mr.  Ellis  now  places  con-  which  lie  before  us : 

nectedly  before  us.    Nowhere,  per-  Christ  and  His  Work  :  an  Expo* 

haps,  in  modem  times,  has  a  loftier  sition  of  th€  Fortieth  Psalm.     Bi/ 

testimony  to  the  Divine  origin  and  James    France,      London  :    JoJm 

undiminished  efficacy  of  the  Gos-  Snow, 

pel  been  given  than  ishere  afforded.  2^   Mother* s    Family   Prayer* 

"  Madagascar  stands  forth  at  the  Book,    London  :   8.   W,  Partridye 

present  time,  before  enemies  and  and  Co. 

friends,  a  witness  for  God,  demon-  History  of  the    Church    in   ike 

strating  to  all  that  what  the  Gos-  Eighteenth    and    Nineteenth    Gm- 

pel  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  turies.    By  K,  E.  Hagenbach,  DJD, 

accomplished  in  the  days  of  the  Translated   by  the   Bev.  John   F^ 

Apostles  it  is  accomplishing  before  Hurst,  D,D,      VoL   J.     London: 

all  the  world  at  the  present  day."  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  narrative  of  the  conversion,  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence, 

the      persecutions,     the      moral  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Historical 

triumphs  of  the  Christian  Mala-  Sketches  of  Preaching  in  the  different 

gasy,  cannot  fail  to  both  gladden  Countries  represented,  and  Biographi' 

the    hearts   and    strengthen    the  col  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  several 

hands  of  all  friends  of  evangelical  Preachers  and  their  Discourses,    Two 

missions.— T%6  Sabbath    and    the  Vols.      By  Henry   C.   Fish,  D.D, 

Sahbath    Law    before    and    after  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Christ.   By  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D.    Lon-  Nearly  all  these  volumes  demand, 

don :  Longmans.    A  treatise  on  a  and  will  reoeive,  consideration  at 

most    important    subject,    which  our  hands, 
cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
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be  somewhat  disappointing  to  our 

NEW  TEEATT  WITH  CHINA.  ,  ,  .  ,,  *^*^      .      ?  ^  »  ._ 

ambassador  at  the  court  of  Fekia, 

Bbitish  relations  with  China  and  to  the  mercantile  oommimity 

have    once   more    been   brought  in   this    country.      One   of    the 

under  public  notice.      The  cele-  amended    stipulations   has  some 

brated  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  which,  interest  for  the  Christian  and  the 

more  than  eleven  years  ago,  was  philanthropist.    The  import  doty 

the  means  of  establishing  diplo-  on  opium  is  raised  from  thirty  taels 

matic  relations  between  the  Gov-  a  chest  to    fifty  taels.    TULs,  no 

emment  of  Queen  Yictoria  and  doubt,  will  be  regretted  by  our 

that  of  his  "Celestial"  Majesty,  East-Indian  opium  merchants  as 

and  which  guaranteed  protection  damaging   to   their   trade.     Bat 

to  British  subjects  in  China,  has  those  who  have  at  heart  the  wal- 

just  been  revised.     The  changes  hre  of  the  Chinese,  will  rqoioe 

made  in  the  original  convention  in  any  rise  in  the  price  of  this 

an  geneniUy  so  nnimportaiit  as  to  demoralizing    commodilj    as   • 
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probable  meiuiB  of  restricting  its 
sale.  Better  still,  if  the  daty  bad 
been  fixed  at  a  figure  so  high  as 
to  make  it  prohibitory.  At  least, 
it  woald  be  so,  if  the  Chinese, 
tbroagh  an  acquired  love  of  the 
Indian  drag,  had  not  been  led  to 
cultivate  the  poppy  for  them- 
Klves,  wbich,  alas  !  it  is  said,  they 
are  doing  to  an  enormous  extent. 
The  cupidity  of  Anglo-Indian 
Cummerce  has  inflicted  an  injury 
upon  China,  the  effects  of  which 
it  will  he  exceedingly  difi&cult  for 
British  Christianity  to  overtake 
hj  remedial  measures  through 
the  mnltiplication  of  missionary 
igencies  and  efforts.  It  is  note- 
vortby  that  the  new  Treaty,  nego- 
tiated by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
vith  Prince  Kung,  is  made  ex- 
dosively  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, and  contains  no  provision 
relating  to  Christian  missionaries. 
This,  however,  is  in  accordance 
▼ith  the  general  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  British  diplomacy.  It  is 
tme  that  Article  YIII.  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  provides  as  fol- 
lows : — **  The  Christian  religion, 
sfi  professed  by  Protestants  or 
j^xnan  Catholics,  inculcates  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  teaches 
man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by. 
Persona  teaching  it,  or  profess- 
ing  it,  therefore^  shall  alike  he 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  authorities;  nor  shall  any 
inch,  peaceably  pursuing  their 
calling,  and  not  offending  against 
the  lawsy  be  perseeuted  or*  inter- 
fered with."  This  Article,  it  was 
mmouied,  was  due  to  the  French 
pknipotentiary,  who  seonred,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  French 
Treaty  with  China,  a  more  strin- 
Seai  ptoTiaion  on  behalf  of  Boman- 
Catholle  miasicmariea.  Bnt^  al- 
ihoa^  ihmre  ia  nolhing  in  the 
■tv,  or  ■imH'^^i  Treaty  nkting 


to  this  question,  yet  we  find,  by 
thelatest  accounts  from  China,  that 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  has  gi>ne  up 
the  Yangtsze  to  inquire  into  an  at- 
tack which  has  been  made  upon  cer- 
tain missionaries  belonging  to  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  The  scene 
of  the  outrage  is  Nganking,  the 
provincial  capital  of  Nganhwui; 
the  attacking  party  were  a  mob  of 
literati;  and  the  victims  were 
Messrs.  Meadows,  Mr.  William- 
son, and  the  family  of  one  of  them. 
This  looks  like  a  case  in  which  the 
rights  of  British  subjects  se- 
cured by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
ought  to  be  vindicated.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  calamitous 
if  that  should  have  to  be  done  by 
the  sword.  So  far  as  Christian 
Missions  are  concerned^  it  would 
be  far  better  to  suffer  wrong  than 
that  resort  should  be  had,  at  any 
time,  to  military  force.  Our  own 
missionaries ;  in  China,  we  know, 
have  had  their  share  of  "  perils 
among  the  heathen,'*  and  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  very  often 
invoke  consular  protection  and  aid. 
The  late  outrage  in  Nganking,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  be  so  redressed 
that  the  enemies  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions in  Parliament  will  find  no 
pretext  for  making  a  new  attack 
upon  missionaxy  societies. 

THE  COUNCIL  AT  BOHE. 

The  OBcumenioal  Council  con- 
tinues to  attract  the  attention  of 
all  Christendom.  Roman  Cath- 
olics, of  course,  are  most  inter- 
ested. Some  of  them  are  evi- 
dently alarmed  lest  the  small 
amount  of  liberty  of  thought 
they  possess  should  be  further 
abridged,  or  altogether  taken 
away.  Others  of  them,  under  the 
influence  of  Ultramontanism,  are 
full  of  hope  that  the  result  of  the 
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Council  will  be  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
the  increase  of  Papal  influence 
and  power.  Protestant  spectators 
watch  the  great  gathering  much 
as  an  army  in  the  field  observes 
the  strategy  and  movements  of 
the  foe.  Civil  governments  are 
evidently  anxious  lest  the  dreaded 
power,  whose  history  has  been  one 
of  encroachments  upon  human 
liberty,  should  attempt  some 
fresh  aggression  upon  the  mutual 
relations  of  rulers  and  subjects. 
Already  interpellations  have  been 
addressed  to  the  new  French  Min- 
istry in  the  Legislative  Chamber 
relative  to  the  attitude  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  towards  the 
civil  power;  and  the  discussion 
which  followed,  and  the  assurances 
which  were  given  by  Count  Daru, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
show  that  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  hierarchy  assembled  in 
Home  are  not  unnoticed  by  the 
government  of  the  Emperor, — a 
government  without  whose  per- 
mission and  protection  the 
bishops  could  not  assemble,  nor 
the  Papacy  itself  exist  for  a  week 
as  a  temporal  power.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  hitherto 
have  been  wrapped  in  secrecy. 
Indeed,  the  discussion  of  dogma 
not  having  yet  fairly  commenced, 
there  can  be  but  little  to  tell. 
The  time  up  to  the  present  has 
been  occupied  mainly  with  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  such  as 
the  appointment  of  "congrega- 
tions," or  committees, — a  work 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  cleverly 
manipulated  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits  in  the  interests  of  the 
proposed  dogma  of  the  Pope's 
personal  infallibility.  It  is  affirmed 
by  the  special  correspondents  of 
the  newspapers  that  there  is  in  the 
Ooonoil  a   minority  opposed   to 


Papal  pretensions,  and  that  ereiy* 
thing  is  done  by  the  Court  of 
Rome  and  the  Ultramontane 
party  to  discourage  and  muzzle 
this  "  opposition,"  the  number  of 
which  is  estimated  by  some  at 
about  two  hundred  prelates.  If 
the  information  transmitted  from 
Rome  be  reliable,  the  dissentients 
consist  mainly  of  French,  OermaUt 
and  American  ecclesiastics.  So 
far  as  the  Council  has  proceeded, 
the  impression  made  upon  Europe 
has  been  decidedly  damaging  to 
the  Romish  Church.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  English  press  write  as 
if  they  deprecated  the  sucoess  of 
the  Papal  party  in  the  matter  of 
the  Pope's  infaUibility.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether 
success  would  not  prove  more  ra- 
inous  than  defeat.  Yictory,  pos- 
sibly, might  prove  the  undoing  of 
the  power  which  cherished  an  am* 
bition  so  blasphemous,  and  wbioh 
daringly  added  this  to  the  already- 
usurped  prerogatives  of  Gk>d.  As 
the  preaching  of  indulgenoes  by 
Tetzel,for  sins  which  had  still  to  be 
committed,  roused  the  spirit  of 
Luther,  so  this  new  monstrositj 
may  awaken  a  spirit  within  the 
very  pale  of  the  Romish  Choroihy 
which  may  be  promotive  either  of 
its  reformation,  if  that  be  poaiiblei 
or  its  overthrow. 

FENIANISM  AKB  THE  IBISB 
PBIESTS. 

The  Irish  question  has  reoeived 
a  new  illustration  in  the  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  Tipperaiy 
and  Longford  elections.  We  re- 
fer to  these  contests,  not  for  any 
political  purpose,  for  this  lies  al- 
together beyond  our  provinoe,  but 
as  showing  the  spirit  and  pontikm 
of  the  Maynooth  priesthood  in  re- 
lation to  the  chronic  agitatioBS  oC 
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Ireland.     Fenianism  was  the  na- 
taral  offspring   of    these    gentle- 
mea'a  teaching   through   a     long 
coune  of  years.     For  a  time  they 
gUdly  employed    the   sanguinary 
freaks  and  startling    excesses  of 
tbiB  enfant  terrible  to  frighten  the 
Engliah  people    into    concessions 
vkicb  they  had  long    demanded. 
Latterly,  however,  Fenianism  be- 
came  increaaingly  refractory  to- 
wards the  priests,  especially  in  the 
miittcF  of  the  land  agitation.     In 
i^eral  instances  meetings  on  the 
land  qaeation,  at  which  the  priests 
took  a  leading  part,  were  violently 
broken  up  by  the  too   impatient 
Fenians,  anxious  for  an  Irish  re- 
public.   In  the  Tipperary  election 
they  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
priests'  candidate,  and  returning 
as  member  for  the  county  an  im- 
prisoned   Fenian,    whose    release 
they  had  demanded  of  the  Govern- 
ment   in    vain.       In     Longford, 
where  Fenianism  is  much  weaker 
than  in  Tipperary,  they  were  com- 
pletely defeated    by  the   priests. 
The  latter  relied  not  only  upon 
altar  denunciations,  which    they 
nied  unsparingly,  but,  it  appears, 
had  at  their  command  organized 
mobs  of  bludgeon-men  to  intimid- 
ate and  attack,  not  their  old  foes, 
the  Orangemen,  but  their  recent 
friends,  the  Fenians.    Although  a 
loyal  citizen  was  returned  by  a  ma- 
jority, and  a  former  rebel,  resident 
in  America,  was  rejected,  yet,  con- 
lidering  how    the    electors   were 
drifen  to  the  poll  by  the  Priests, 
how   the    spiritual    terrors    and 
wrlrsisstical    machinery    of     an 
*he&  Church  were  employed  to  co- 
ffee the  conatitnencj,  and  how  the 
Biaeoce  of  the  Bomish  bishop  of 
^  diooeM^  absent  at  the  (Ecume- 
>JOil  Gomicil,  was    ■nccessfbl  in 
KBdiag  a  repreaeiitatiTe  to  the 
Hoois  of  Oommmii,  there  is  no- 
^  to  vQoiM  Ofcr  in  tiie  Tiotoiy 


won.  So  long  as  the  Boman-Cath- 
olic  hierarchy  and  priesthood  are 
able  to  send  their  nominees  to 
Parliament,  there  can  be  littlo  hupe 
for  the  well- working  of  the  British 
Constitution  in  Ireland,  and  little 
prospect  of  rest  for  that  distracted 
island.  Still  more  desirable  is  it 
that  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
should  be  broken  in  the  interests 
of  religion.  Any  revolt  of  the 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
priests  is  to  be  hailed  as  a  hopeful 
sign.  If  the  political  servility  of 
the  Romanist  Irish  should  cease 
to  any  considerable  extent,  it 
might  be  followed  by  an  approach 
to  something  like  independence  of 
religious  thought.  When  Ireland 
is  made  really  free,  it  will  be  not 
by  Fenian  rebels  or  Romish  eccle- 
siastics, but  by  the  truth  which 
makes  '*  free  indeed." 

THE  HEW  BISUOP  OF  EXETEB. 

The  late  head-master  of  Rugby 
is  duly  enthroned  as  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  Opposition  was  carried  so 
far  as  a  show  of  arresting  his  con- 
secration, but,  of  course,  in  vain. 
The  elevation  to  the  Episcopal 
Bench  of  one  who  has  given  no 
satisfactory  sign  of  a  recognition  of 
the  sinner's  only  refuge,  the  sacri- 
ficial and  vicarious  death  of  Christ, 
as  something  more  than  an  object 
of  intellectual  and  seathetioal  con- 
templation, bodes  little  good  for 
the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  first  sermon  preached  by 
Bishop  Temple  extinguishes  all 
hope,  considering  the  discussion  to 
which  his  designation  to  a  mitre 
had  given  rise,  that  he  hss  anything 
to  say  that  can  essentially  modify 
our  judgment  of  the  theological 
nnsoundness  of  the  writer  of  the 
first  of  the  "  Essajs  and  Reviews." 
It  was  thoughtby  many  that  he  kept 
silenoe  when  appealed  to  on  this 
poiiit  from  a  ftdiiig  of  sdf -respect ; 
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it  is  now  clear  that  he  is  silent 
because  he  diflfers  from  St.  Paul  as 
to  the  real  import  of  the  **  shedding 
of  blood  "  in  the  economy  of  human 
redemption.  He  has  not  yet  advan- 
ced from  a  believer  in  salvation  by 
*'  education  "  to  a  believer  in  sal- 
vation by  fitdth  in  the  Atonement 
of  Christ.     The  "study  of  our 


Lord's  passion  and  crucifixion"  ii 
hitherto  the  nearest  approach  which 
the  negative  theology  of  the  new 
Bishop  seems  to  have  made  to  the 
true  idea  of  the  Gk)6pel  method  of 
"  passing  from  death  unto  life." 
We  can  only  look  on,  and  monm. 
January  l^th,  1870. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CHAPEL  FUND  COMMITTEE  FOR 

THE  TEAR  1869. 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  Secre- 
taries, early  sheets  of  the  forth- 
coming annual  Report  on  our 
Chapel  Affairs  are  before  us.  In- 
stead of  giving  a  lengthened 
abstract  of  this  important  Connex- 
ional  document  next  month,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  annual 
appeals  in  behalf  of  this  Fund  will 
have  been  made,  we  briefly  call 
attention  to  it  at  once. 

Comparatively  few,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  have  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  the  operations  here 
tabulated.  A  million  sterling 
every  five  or  six  years,  expended  in 
adding  to  our  chapels,  schools,  and 
ministers'  houses,  is  the  present 
rate  of  Connexional  progress  in 
this  department;  and  indicates 
that  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  still 
intent  upon  supplying  the  vast 
spiritual  necessities  of  our  land. 
Notwithstanding  the  existing  de- 
pression of  trade  and  commercial 
enterprise,  "the  number  of  chapels 
is  the  largest  sanctioned  in  any 
one  year."  Of  "  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  new  chapels,  sixty- 
three,  estimated  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  twenty-one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen  hearers, 
are  to  supersede  former  erections ; 
and  sixty-four,  to  accommodate 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  hearers,  are  to  be  built 


where  there  has  been  hitherto  no 
Wesleyan-Methodist  chapeL"  Of 
twenty-nine  new  school-rooms, 
twelve  will  be  used  for  day-schools. 
The  total  outlay  for  "cases  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Committee  since  the 
Conference  of  1868"  is  £192,971; 
a  sum  which,  though  somewhat 
less  than  has  been  before  reported, 
is  truly  a  sufficient  indication  "that 
there  is  no  abatement  in  the 
zealous  efforts  for  extension  and 
improvement  which  have  marked 
the  Connexion  for  some  years  past. 

The  entire  cost  of  aU  erections 

and  enlargements,reported  thisyear 
as  completed,  has  been  £209,744; 
being  £39,184  less  than  the 
sum  reported  last  year,  but  mors 
than  the  sum  reported  in  any  yesr 
except  the  preceding  two  years.'* 

For  details  as  to  "  aid  promised,* 
"aid  afforded,"  "contribntiona  to 
Circuit  Funds,"  and  other  im« 
portant  matters  connected  wxtk 
the  Connexional  Trust  estates,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to*  the 
Report  itself.  Those  into  whose 
hands  it  is  not  likely  to  fiJl,  will 
do  well  to  be  at  some  little  troaUa 
to  procure  it.  In  such  aa  for  the 
first  time  contemplate  the  work 
which  it  summarizes,  the  feeling 
will  be  one  of  grateful  suiprise,  at 
what,  in  this  particular  sphere  of 
its  activity,  Wesleyan 
is  under  God  acoomplishing. 


oru  ar:my  A^'D  xaty  wokk. 


■:■'/;. -./.-Jsiinarj-  Irt,  1^70.-1    h:.a 
hf.iij.rr.t n  i:,j  Ujt   claas-H.tfcli!.;:,  anJ 
:..<V.b/j*«r.i*.'i::e  i-.  was.      The  f^tiarlerlv 
^ :\'  -till  ia    December,    ISfo,    froia 
A.!  :••:  :,  wer«  a:r':U  ov».r  ihrte  pounds  ; 
-  i..''a.lrtT,  1>C»»,  tlic-T  were    upwards 
"  KT.a  y-ucLf.     Tr.e  C.ircir.l   quart* rlv 
^  :.!r.l-.':'jEi  Ir.ve  also   cdvarrtd   durini' 
^-e  J'T  frcni  l«i  ihau  nice   pouii*:»,  iu 
ItciLW,  U6^,  to  tLirtLL-u   pounds,  in 
N  r.Vr,  1S69.     At  my  rrqutst,  tlrou  jh 
it    i'ijutant-'.-tncral,     the      lieuttnant- 
fttind  in  coinmand    ordered    lliat     all 
'f'.'l'Tan  F'ldiers  mho  wi*htJ   to  atttisd 
'.crwf.ch-nijUl  Etrrice   should  have  free 

?if«i.>  tiitil   fjUt    rj»c'.«.f;k      A.M.  :      SLd    Wj 

Ki  1  Ricst  prcStable  season,  Thi-re  were 
No  !:i.iJrtd  Ptd  ten  itcs-r!  at  tta  be- 
ftrp  :■;.'  str*-ice  C'-.-mrneLCtril,  ls  wi.ll  a^  obc 
l:_crtd  cTi  ( hrlitn-a*  Day.  Tte  u.tu 
ixiinJihjit  it  was  the  happfest  Chri.-t- 
SAi  tb.ytvcr  *i>crit.  Wo  are  about  to 
fccrt  the  l-jad  ^vcq  ua  by  Mr.  '^^  uiter, 
M.P.,  oTi  which  wc  hope  to  erect  a  chajitl. 
Tt:*  place  aid  York-Town,  where  laud 
kw  a-sc  hitri  ziseo  ua,  would,  if  \  igcrouily 
wcrlcJ  as  a  Home'- Mission,  as  1  hupj  it 
»i.-  be  after  ctit  Cenrtrtact,  eooa  be  seli- 

Mt4a»LiIe,  tlic  sncct.si.  of  our  Soldiers' 
HoQie  ii  great  ;  but  my  means  of  keeping 
:t  :o  eSeiest  actioo  are-  inadequate.  1  am 
priuded  that  an  acquaintance  with  its 
value,  sccially  and  religiously,  would  in- 
^aec  macj  to  free  me  from  all  anxiety  ou 
that  labject  One  of  our  men  has  just 
^  hippy  in  God.  He  was  ■  good  man. 
He  said  to  mt,  "  I  woold  not  change 
By  pocition  with  a  king's  son.  Jesos  is 
&iM  I  He  lores  me ;  and  I  ihall  hare  a 
^Gvne  in  Hit  heaTcn."  Oar  present  state 
u  the  result  of  moch  penerering,  bird 
*9rk;  hot  the  gntcfnl  expmaiona  of  our 
BCB  ftiOj  nftj  all  who  haTe  laboured  for 


'2.  rAT.Kii' I-M.— rVrm-l.-r,  l-rC:*.— 
I  LfeTc  iltar'irv  lu  ii.i'.'.z i  tha!  the  tlvj.  .'a 
u'.t.cTjI  priv  ill. ;-,"•.  «t!'.L!ioa  to  i:.e  n-.rl 
prti-i.v.d,  a:..i  v.\  -.a-.e  '.".r-.n  f^'.i  :Le  ;.-'.- 
str.re  *.:  fi- .1  ii  f.^r  imw-!.  V.c  ii^e 
ij.::;  ):^.:  •  -.r;:!  rt.i::vv.'=  '.j  M^Ti&il 
iLdi;  fiiJ,  rj  far  as  pr::::>aV.i-,  ll-it  iL'.a 
have  teen  ccDin:(.c-i' i  l>  lelt^rr  l>  the 
ja-toral  care  of  our  3.i:j'ster3  at  the  .-■.• 
sjivttive  fit-tioLS  to  whiih  thtv  havt  j:it , 
i->  lh';l  I  Lijj»;  l":  L  .I'.'A  iir.pr-  *•:  jl*  wh.'c'i 
hr.ve  hiiu  ir.r.hi  ujf.a  the  n.:iids  of  lorLc 
will  Lot  S'.oa  I  ass  away.  A  ftw  "NVts- 
]>:}\in  rccrul's  hive  arrived  fr  jm  di?trtLt 
parts  of  the  kir.^i'/m,  son.t  of  whom  have 
t. ir.t  recomiK'ii.d^.d  to  my  care  by  letttrs 
fr-.-u  their  friends.  To  tk-e  I  aiu  par- 
i::z  special  att'.ation,  as  they  are  nlatives 
of  cur  own  j-ccjile,  whoftel  a  deep  iLterest 
i:i  ihfcir  sj.iritiiil  wtlfarc.  I  am  hopef  .1 
that,  with  Ge-d's  bltSsiLj,  many  of  iht^.c 
wauderers  mav  be  bro'JZat  into  the  fold 

m  w 

of  Chri&t  at  this  place. 

I  am  thaukfiil  to  be  able  to  add  tbei 
my  efforts  to  do  zcol  to  all  classes  is  cCi- 
nection  with  Parkburst  Garrison  hare  an 
iDf.uencc  far  l(.vond  the  limits  of  c.v 
appointed  sphere  of  labour  -,  and  that  my 
services,  to  visit  tie  ftlck  and  to  c.mfort 
the  distressed.  Lave  ben  lolicited,  a*  a 
fri'tiii,  by  olTicers  aLd  others  not  con- 
nected with  our  denomination.  The 
results  hare  been  most  encouraging.  I 
am  stiil  favoured  by  the  military  autho- 
rities with  every  privilege  I  can  desire. 
.\n  a* tempt  having  been  made  to  appro- 
priate the  school -room  for  another  purpose 
on  the  evening  I  have  it  for  my  soldiers' 
Bible-class,  I  made  a  respcctfbl  appeal  to 
the  commandin;^  officer,  which  elicited  the 
prompt  and  kind  assurance  that  I  should 
not  be  diitnrbed  in  the  nie  of  the  room  oa 
Friday  ercnings. 

W.  MOISTEB. 


TOL.  XTI. — ^FlfTH   SXBIII, 


HOME-MISSIONAET  COEEESPONDENCE. 


1.   Cfl£QUEB-ALLKY. — FfOOl   the  Jouf' 

nal  of  the  Bvv.  G,  IT.  Camburn.^ 
January  3d,  1870.— It  is  gratifyiDg  to 
observe  that  the  public  services  contiuue 
to  be  well  attended,  and  that  special  ser- 
vices for  children  have  been  held  with 
manifest  spiritual  results.  The  iustrcc- 
tion  given  in  them  has  been  based  on  the 
Wesleyan- Methodist  Catechisms,  Second 
Part,  and  has  been  to  the  advantage  of 
some  adults  present.  The  Young  Men't 
Association  is  a  very  Useful  branch  of  the 
work  ;  some,  after  joining  it,  haviug  been 
brought  into  the  church.  Meetings  to 
promote  temi>erance,  and  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  have  been  well  attended. 
A  large  number  are  present  at  the  "Mo- 
thers' Meeting"  each  week.  The  day- 
school  is  doing  well,  and  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  an  improved  plan,  which  will 
increase  its  efficiency.  Application  has 
been  made  for  a  teacher,  and  one  has  been 
appointed  from  our  'NVestminster  College. 
The  school  will  still  be  a  free  school ;  and 
only  the  children  of  the  poorest,  from 
whom  weekly  payments  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, VI  ill  be  admitted.  About  a  hun- 
dred pounds  will  be  expended  in  fitting?, 
etc.  A  woman,  with  a  child  dependent 
upon  her,  began  \o  attend  the  service.  On 
her  child  falling  ill  she  lost  her  employ- 
ment in  a  neighbouring  factor}',  was  un- 
able to  pay  her  rent,  and  late  one  night 
was  turned  into  the  street.  She  found  a 
refuge  and  help  at  the  chapel-house,  and 
was  put  in  the  way  of  again  earning  her 
own  bread.  A  young  woman  converted 
to  God,  and  who  has  stood  firm  amidst 
much  sin  and  pertccutioo,  having  been 
frequently  beaten  by  her  parents  because 
she  would  not  sell  goods  in  the  \N'hitccross- 
atreet  Sunday  market,  has  been  rescued 
from  her  distressing  position,  and  placed  in 
service.  Many  instances  of  conversion  arc 
recorded.  Notwithstanding  various  sur- 
rounding attractions,  the  Mission  chapel 
was  filled  at  the  watch-night  service  which 
his  jnit  bien  held  in  it. 

8.  SpnALiiELUs.— JFVoM  ike  Eev,  K 


J.  TV-i^tr.— January  8d,  1870.— We  are 
thankful  to  God  for  prosperity  in  this 
Circuit,  and  to  those  who  have  generouily 
helped  us.  Our  congregationa  are  very 
good,  and  many  souls  have  been  converted 
to  God.  Although  we  have  lost  in  the 
last  year  sixty- six  by  removals,  princi- 
pally to  other  parts  of  London,  there  are 
now  four  hundred  and  forty-one  chnreh- 
members  in  the  Circuit,  with  eighteen  on 
trial.  This  is  a  net  increase  on  the  year 
of  sixty-two.  Taking  the  laU  two  yean, 
the  increase  is  seventy-five  per  cent.  To 
God  be  all  the  praise  1 

The  financial  sorrows  of  the  pa^t  are 
nearly  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  better  timet. 
The  chapel  is  now  restored  to  beaaty  and 
comfort,  at  a  cost  of  £1,300.  The  min- 
ister's house  has  been  improved,  painted, 
and  refurnished,  and  all  the  old  Cirenit 
debts  paid .  The  whole  outlay  has  been 
raised,  the  accounts  closed  and  audited. 
The  annual  income  of  the  chapel  tmst  hu 
increased  over  £110  per  annum.  Of  this 
amount,  £80  is  from  the  pcw-rcnti,  and 
the  remainder  from  stores  and  veatriea  let 
The  large  yearly  outlay  is  now  met,  and 
£10  a  quarter  paid  to  the  Circuit  fundi. 

Globe-road  ChapeL — Another  discour* 
aging  place,  given  us  about  two  yean 
ago,  has  been  restored,  enlarged,  and 
painted.  We  are  now  raising  ftmdi  to 
meet  the  outlay,  and  pay  off  the  old  debt 
of  £750.  When  this  is  done,  at  kut 
£60  a-year  will  come  from  that  tmst  to 
the  Circuit-funds.  Last  quarter,  ioatcad 
of  £3,  the  seat-rents  were  £17.  10/.,  and 
the  Society  raised  upwards  of  £18.  We 
review  the  work  of  God  in  thia  Cirenit 
with  deep  gratitude.  lu  the  two  Stb- 
bath-schools  a  devoted  band  of  managen 
and  teachers  have  about  nine  handled 
children  under  their  care.  The  Tract 
Societies  are  models  of  true-hearted  lay 
help  in  winning  souls.  The  fandi  of 
every  interest  in  the  Circuit  are  well  lU- 
tsined.  A  little  more  help  for  Globe- 
road,  and  that  chapel  will  be  a  free-will 
offering  to  God.  By  next  Confcreac% 
£C0  a-year  of  the  special  grant  from  tka 
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md  will    be    ^'wcu     up. 
«c  look  to  the   fat  lire, 
gloomy,  aad   ibe  lab  jut 
ave  n^l   toiled   in   valu. 
IdSpiialdtiUU  WHa  ne'itlier 
oC  bt-^ven  uoT   the   syui- 
lodist  p!:Qp\e.    lu  Lor. don 
that    sm    and    miserv 
fide ',  bnt  our  mission  i^, 
eed  U3  most." 
eport  will  gladden  many 
t»t  Iritili  and    discourage- 
D  firm  in  their  attachment 
nd  in  thtir  faith  that  ear- 
work  would  be  crowned 
I  »nccess.3 

Sovtk-East. — Trom  ihf 
— Jai.uary  let,  1870. — On 
locality  I  confess  to  a  feel- 
rmcnt  sei/.ing  mc,  and  au 
roid  askiuz  in)Eeir,  "  Where 
»t  the  work  begin  r'*  At 
adrcd  and  ftixty  thoussnd 
re  for  whom  Wesleyan  Mc- 
ig  nothiog.  It  has  no  chapel 
vite  them. 

of  this  vast  mass  of  people 
dsys  hesu  accustomed  in 
of  the  roQotry  to  attend  a 
ipel ;  how  many  are  the  ioub 
I  of  Methodist  parents ;  and 
en  once  met  in  clau,  it  is 
timatc.  I  shall  not  exagge- 
kg  there  are  many  hnndreds 
im's  own  children"  who  are 
dly    pDWcrlcfis,    besides    the 


aiid  here,  after  a  general  survey,  I  took 
up  my  abudc,  au.l  liavc  boon  eniiavotirin^ 
to  cfect  an  opcuiiiif .  Tht:re  is  a  populution 
of  some  furty  thousand  pcuple,  made  up  fur 
the  inou  part  of  two  rlaaaud  \  the  arliban, 
and  those  of  a  hiirher  grade.  I'ufor- 
touately  there  is  no  public  room  of  any 
size  or  description  which  can  be  taken  for 
preachicg- purposes.  Little  or  nothing 
can  be  done,  therefore,  until  a  suitable 
site  is  secured,  and  a  school-room  or  chapel 
erected  on  it.  1  have  until  now  preached 
wherever  I  have  had  the  opportunity :  in 
the  open  air ;  in  a  private  house ;  and  in  a 
small  room,  some  distance  from  the  masi 
of  the  pc-jple,  and  belonging  to  the  Dept- 
fo;J  Circuit.  I  have  recently  commenced 
a  claes  in  my  own  apartment s.  There 
cxe  some  carueat  and  godly  people  ready 
to  work  with  me  as  sixin  as  we  can 
obtain  a  centre  for  our  operations.  I  am 
meeting  with  a  number  of  persons  in  my 
household  visits  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  sit  under  the  Methodist  minis- 
try, some  of  who:n  arc  now  attending  the 
Established  Church,  some  a  Con?rega- 
tional  chapel,  aud  some  no  place  at  all, 
because  there  is  no  ^Vcsleyan-Methodi.st 
chapel  for  them.  Had  we  a  good  cha[>ci 
here,  capable  of  seating  a  thousind  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  filled  with  a  respectable 
congregation  in  a  few  months. 

My  principal  work  has  been  to  h>ok 
after  a  site ;  and,  without  going  into  de- 
tail, sufijce  it  to  say,  it  has  cost  no  small 
amount  of   inquiry,    letter-writing,   etc. 


This,  which  I  regard  as  the  chief  diffi- 
I  whom   Methodist  doctrine     culty,  is  now  however  almost  overcome. 
have  only  to  be  made  known     Two  eicellent   sites,  both    in   the  main 

road,  are  now  offered  us ;  one  freehold,  the 
other  leasehold.    The  former  is  the  pre- 
ferable position  ;  indeed,  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  best  possible  that  conld  be  obtaiued. 
We  simply  hesitate  now  about  the  terms. 
I  hope  however  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
these  are  settled  in  a  few  days,  and  also  to 
report  that  the  building  of  m  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  chapel  at  New- Cross  is  com- 
menced.   We  need  the  sympathy,  prayers, 
Wal^an-llethodist  place  of    and  eo-operation  of  all  the  friends  of  Me- 
thodism ;  and  hare  confideoee  that  in  thi« 
t  b  th«  plaee  whiak  ia  the    difficult,  but  ncecMu/  and  good   work, 
C  AoadiB  seoM  BOit  Bcedy ;    tbej  will  not  be  withheld. 

V  2 


ay  be  sppreciated  and  em- 
»n  Southwark  chapel  you 
I  m  direct  line  along  Great 
Old  Kent-road,  New-Cross- 
iskam-road,  to  the  new  chapel 
g  erected,  a  dittauce  of  four 
dense  population  on  either 
the  whole  length,  (with  the 
Peckhem  chapel,  which  lies 
to  tbc  right,)  yon  inqoire  in 
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4.  SafprOxS-Walden. — From  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Rev.  /.  Holland  Brown,— 
November  80th,  1869.— Our  church- 
members  at  Walden  are  in  a  aatiBfactory 
state.  I  have  joy  in  the  progress  of  God's 
work  at  Littlebory,  notwithstanding  nar- 
row clerical  opposition,  manifesting  itself 
in  those  petty  ways  which  dare  not  show 
themselves  in  large  towns.  The  placards, 
announcing  our  services,  have  been  torn 
down  under  this  influence,  which  intoler- 
ance, we  are  thankful  to  say,  has  been  as 
abortive  as  it  is  unwise  ;  for  souls  con- 
tinue to  be  converted,  and  our  people  are 
strengthened  in  faith  and  love.  During 
the  quarter  we  have  obtained  a  large  room 
at  Chesterford,  which  is  filled  on  Sunday 
evenings.  This,  among  other  things,  is 
the  result  of  our  out-door  preaching  in 
this  place.  Antagonism,  in  the  insidious 
form  of  "  Brethrenism,"  and  in  various 
other  forms,  is  dying  away,  and  wc  thank 
God  and  take  courage. 

[Having  visited  and  preached  at  "Walden 
during  the  quarter,  I  was  much  encouraged 
by  the  Sunday  congregations,  and  by  the 
evidences  of  sound  religioua  effects  in  this 
Home- Missionary  church.  Several  vil- 
lages in  the  neighbourhood  might  be  occu- 
pied by  us,  had  wc  funds  adequate  to  the 
employment  of  more  Home-Missionary 
ministers. — C.  P.] 

5.  Norwich. — From  the  Journal  of  the 
licv.  J.S.  Bellman,  -December  20th,  1 869. 
— I  have  been  deeply  imprewed  with  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  Home-Mission 
work,  and  especially  of  visiting  from 
house  to  house.  I  find  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, and  not  a  few  whole  families,  who 
never  go  to  any  place  of  worship.  One 
woman  told  mc  she  had  not  been  in  one 
for  fifty  years.  Shops  are  open  on  the 
Sabbath  as  on  other  days,  and  there  is  much 
low  infidelity  and  ungodly  carelessness. 
Though  it  is  sometimes  difTicult  to  converse 
with  the  inmates  profitably,  yet  I  seldom 
leave  a  house  without  some  encouragement 
to  perseverance.  ^Ve  have  had  blessed 
services  in  our  Home- Mission  chapel.  The 
power  of  God  has  accompanied  His  Word, 
and  BevtTil  have  been  brought  to  repent- 
ance and  to  faith  in   Christ.     I    have 


recently  admitted  ten  person*  on  trial  for 
church-membership  who  have  been  tnrucd 
from  their  sins. 

6.  Warminster.— TAtf  Rev,  Thomat 
n,  Penrith  writes,  December  2l9t,  1869, 
in  a  highly  encouraging  manner.  Three 
new  classes  of  Church-members  have  been 
formed,  the  people  manifesting  lerioui 
cDnccm ;  and  several  of  them  have  lately 
found  peace  with  God.  Onr  people  are 
rousing  themselves  to  work  among  their 
ueighbours,  and  several  have  pledged 
themselves  to  speak  to  at  least  two  per- 
sons every  week  about  the  salvation  of 
their  souls;  some  have  already  been 
brought  to  our  services  by  this  meant. 
Our  periodicals  are  also  getting  into 
increased  circulation  in  the  town  ana 
neighbourhood.  The  people  help  the 
minister  with  their  horses,  and  in  other 
ways,  to  reach  his  distant  places;  and 
thus  the  work  is  more  efiiciently  done- 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  clear  off  the 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds*  debt  remainiog 
on  the  "Warminster  chapel.  A  hnndred 
and  ten  pounds  have  been  promised,  to  be 
paid  in  monthly  instalments,  and  the  first 
portion  has  been  received.  Other  help  is 
promised,  and  will  be  given.  The  getting 
rid  of  this  debt  will  be  an  advanUge  to 
the  Home-Mission  Fund.  Our  "  Rnlei " 
have  been  widely  circulated  among  onr 
people.  AVillingness  to  work  is  manifested, 
and  good  hope  is  entertained  that  tlui 
experiment,  with  a  Circuit  long  eziiting 
under  circumstances  of  great  discourage 
mcut,  will  lead  to  the  revival  and  exten- 
sion of  the  work  of  God  in  a  neighbonr- 
hcod  which  much  needs  such  hlessiog. 
Services  have  been  commenced  at  "War- 
minster Common,  and  at  Bratton,  with 
cviry  prospect  of  success. 

7.  TlHYL.— From  IheR^v.  B.  B.  ITMidg. 
—December  14th,  1869.— Our  ehnieh- 
members  are  increasing.  Two  new  daises 
have  been  commenced  since  last  Confer* 
encc,  and  both  are  doing  welL  "We  haf« 
some  earnest  people  connected  with  ov 
Sunday-school,  which  is  flourishing  n  to 
numbers,  and  prospering  in  its  spiribat 
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resaiti.  We  m'2c*i  ucid  a  eoyi  school-  the  weelc,  ?i)eriilly  for  the  S4bbith-s.  hx-I. 
rooE,  Esd  misi  ap;yl/  o:irKlve§  to  the?  1  hjve  in  aJJi^jQ  twj  B!blv-rla*i<=,  wi:h 
(Kcrioa  of  a  miuiater'*  hoiire.  Oar  chapel  whi-.j  I  an*  t:i»*j'arairtil.  Wc  have  mttt- 
ua/.^fr?'-  froa  drbt,  with  the  exrcplion  in^s  ia  houses  in  stviral  adjacsLt  place?, 
o'jiur.s  CL  t..-2c  Luu^jfci  po'iad*  froi'i  the  aaJ  at  lac?'-  1  •..'.' .'as: juailv  prci- h. 
fitci-ril  Chape]  Comruittce,  aad   5itti?fac-  Our  jieoplc  arc  rcucb  a»ay  ::  i  a  I'^'s.:, 

lirr  in»!£*  arr-uzeaietU  are  made.     As      C3;a.'i:J  in  ri-h'Tij.     Tfiis  is  T>r»-j  .d.-'i^i  1 1 
ibe  irof*  of  Gi>i  prjsptrs  aad  extciids^  we      tacr  *;/:ril.:il  jirjjro-?.     Ttieir  UTi'»cr-d 

tiiU  ""ec^-M  a:i  netdful  xr.fiteriai  iu-.pruve-  tti'.i.arjny  is,  th./.  •'olaaS-ain.'.iD;:  is  tat-Lr 

aeita.  Wchire  twenty  children  collfrcting  li't ;  "  and  wc  have  niiuy  uih«r  eviieaccj 

01  \\c  B!aie  r»]ii:,  who  art  now  raisins;  of  the  valu?  of  tli  •  b!^M*l  laatliritl-ja  ••.f 

i: '."i!  Fate  cf  ab^u'   twelve  poiinds  per  Methodism.     The  htrring-fishcr}- this  year 

itj-zi.  Loi  bcca  al.uja'-  a  cj-wplcle  fiil-irs,  miay 

of  the  crt.v*  rufiruluz  in  a  worse*  coLdi- 

8  PuKTfcSsiE. —  r.r-rh   tJ::-  Jinr.Ktl  'f  tiia  thau  waca  they  stirted  from  hjicc. 

.'^-  ?y.v.  'hh  '  J/.  2! '.  ifjlei. — Xovembdr  Soaie  were  unable  to  pay  thtir  uiual  coc- 

2.*:^.  ISryj. — Our  coazrcgations   have  so  tributions  till  the?  hal  succeeded  ia  their 

icp.'jvcj,  that  the  chapi:!  i«  tilled  both  at  fishing,  when  out  of  the  firit  proceeds  of 

rif  auniic;:  and  evcninj:  services,  aud  the  their  v<r»a^d  they  jrave  wiilia/ly,  according 

iirtadiDft  on  the  week-dav  scrvloc  is  also  to  their  abil-tv. 

m  m 

t'A,^    Thn  classes   are   attended   to  with         1  recently  held  an  extcmpari.:od  servlea 

;Ttx:tT  reiulirity  by  onr  church- lueiuberi.  i'l  a  fisijerrnan's  loft  at   Backie,  at  which 

^U  aave  three    cottSire   praycr-iii':etiu|is  cisiity  persons  were  prcient.     Ia  aiuthtr 

b  fht  v.liage  in  ditfereut  Ixalities,  which  pi  ice,  in  similar  circam  stances,  1  preic'r^d 

I  tiit  ia  oTiicr.      Many    ha%-e     received  to  seventy  hearers.     I  fiad  the  exjicrience 

i.:>T:ttil  quickening  in  these  i^aiherinu'9.  of  the  people  simple  and  hearty,  aud  my 

^:  Iu7e  also  another  prayer-meeting  in  own  soul  is  refreshed  by  it. 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

7ri««ttr»rts  wtikh  appear  In  our  pai^es  ander  th-*  head  of  *'  General  Reltgioas  Intalligenee  **  are 
artfully  taken  from  the  maU  trustworthy  soorces  at  our  eommand.  We  cannot  undertake,  bow- 
tKr.  to  ftn^riper  for  the  propriety,  in  all  ca«eii,  of  tlicir  literary  style  -,  to  iru  Aran  bee,  in  every  Instance, 
tfcsMrnruy  of  daua,  or  of  thf>  nam**  of  p<ir»ins  and  plocei  ;  or  t  >  cndurse  all  the  riew^t  which, 
c-  rvtMPi'iar  subjects  conn<fct«d  with  erangelical  enterprise,  agenti  of  the  various  Religious  Societies 
ib4  ConnBitieei  may  advance.] 

Co!rsTA3rTiiroPLi :    circulatiost    op  **  Inumuch  is  yonr  Society  rests  opon 

THE  Bible. — When  there  if  so  mach  in  the  faithfulness  of  Hitn  who  has  said  that 

tlK  world  connected  with  the  progress  of  His  Word  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void, 

T(ta]  ftod]ine«  which    ii    darV  and  dis-  you  no  doubt  labour  on  in  faith,  whatever 

nQfiTinj;,  it  einnot  but  be  a  source  of  appearanses    may    be.    Nevertheless,    as 

pitL^eitioa,  ts  well  u  a  s abject  of  praise,  success  in  any  Christian  work  gives  en- 

to  Sod  that  here  and  there,  at  least,  the  oaragement,  aud  atfengthens  faith,   we 

fwd  leed  is  taking  root,  and  the  wilder-  are  ftlad  to  report  success.    .\s  streams  of 

>£■  ii  iMiffliDg  some  of  the  appearance  of  water  are  sure  to  fertilize  the  desert,  so 

i  ftBtfd  field.     The  Rer.  C.  C.  Tracy,  certainly  does  God*i  Word,  which  is  the 

■■e  of  the  niMiooarie^  of  the  Western  Tery  water  of  life,  carry  fertility  into  the 

^'iaioa,  wriU$  in  the  following  cheering  moral  desert,  wherever  it  goes.    We  re- 

»  joicfl^  and  all  upon  joa  to  rqoiee,  thai  the 
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blessed  Word  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich,  and  into  the  mud 
hovels  of  the  poor ;  into  the  great  cities, 
and  into  the  mountain  villages.  In  half- 
a-scorc  of  languages,  it  is  making  its  way 
from  this  centre  to  people  hitherto  un- 
evaugclizcd.  AVhile  you  arc  labouring  to 
print  and  circidatc,  thousands  are  reading 
and  pondering  the  Holy  Book.  In  n'.aoy 
a  shop  it  is  read  in  the  inter\'als  of  busi- 
ness, and  its  truths  discussed  with  those 
who  come  to  trade.  By  many  a  poor 
family  their  hard-earned  piastres  are  cheer- 
fully given  to  obtain  this  most  precious 
treasure.  Its  teachings  prove  **  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation." 

"  A  poor  villager  obtained  a  Testament : 
he  carried  it  home  to  the  mouutnins,  and, 
reading  it,  fell  under  strong  conviction  of 
sin.  He  read  on  iu  deep  anxiety  of 
mind,  till  he  found  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  became  a  happy  Christian ; 
without  any  instruction  or  influence,  ex- 
cept that  which  was  derived  from  his 
Testament.  A  good  work  bting  thui 
started  in  his  village,  several  others  wore 
converted;  aud  that  place  has  become  a 
green  spot  iu  our  field.  Many  are  learn- 
ing to  read,  that  they  may  read  the  Bible. 
One  young  helper  went  to  a  village  of 
bigoted  Armenians,  where,  at  first,  he  had 
to  take  pieces  of  bread  under  his  coat,  to 
bribe  the  dogs  which  the  people  set  upon 
him.  But,  gaining  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  three  or  four  mouths  he  taught 
twenty-five  persons  to  read,  sold  several 
Bibles  and  Te&tameuts;  and,  when  he  left 
them,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  had 
become  Protestants. 

"In  Sivas,  a  helper  sold  a  number  of 
Bibles  to  Turks  at  the  door  of  a  mosque. 
Mohammedans  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  main,  but  say  that 
the  Koran  is  of  later  and  higher  authority. 
A  few  mouths  since,  when,  iu  the  prospect 
of  war,  all  Gretks  not  citizens  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  country,  one  of  our 
church-members,  a  Greek,  was  called  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  and  asked  to  show 
his  passport,  ile  said  he  had  none;  and, 
taking  out  his  Testament,  held  it  up  be- 
fore the  official,  and  said,  'This  is  all  the 
passport  I  want'     'That  will  not  do,' 


was  the  reply.  '  It  is  all  I  want,'  said 
he;  and  he  was  permitted  to  go." — Bidle 
Society  Monthly  Reporter, 

The  Evakoilization  of  the  New 
IlEnaiDiS:  Aneityusi. — This  island  is 
the  most  southern  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  and  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  most 
degraded  of  the  homan  race,  and  of  its 
power  to  raise  them  from  a  death  in  sin 
unto  a  life  of  righteousness.  The  following 
interesting  testimony  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Inglis,  one  of  the  missionaries 
engaged  in  the  New  Hebrides  Mission. 

"  This  has  been  a  year  of  steady  and 
encouraging  progress  in  our  Mission.  AVe 
have  re-opened  our  Mission  in  Tanna 
under  favourable  prospects,  and  settled 
one  of  our  brethren  there ;  and  we  have 
settled  another  of  onr  number  in  a  new 
station  in  Erromanga.  Wc  have  now 
missionaries  labouring  on  each  of  the  sii 
southern  islands  of  this  gronp,  and  onr 
mission  vessel,  the  '  Dayspring,'  has  lisited 
nearly  every  island  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  New  Hebrides. 

*'  The  curse  of  Babel  has  fiJlen 
heavily  npon  these  islands.  In  eadi 
of  those  on  which  our  missionaries  are 
labouring  a  different  language  is  spoken, 
requiring  a  separate  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the 
thirty  thousand  natives,  occupying  the 
southern  half  of  this  group,  it  will  require 
as  many  translations  of  the  Bible  u  yon 
require  for  the  thirty  millions  inhabiting 
the  whole  of  the  British  Isles.  Thit 
brethren,  however,  arc  all  appl)ing  them- 
selves with  commendable  diligence  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  languages  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Word  of  God.  In  Aneitynm 
we  hope  to  have  the  historical  books  readj 
for  the  press  by  this  time  next  yter.  Mr. 
(lordon  is  sending  a  translation  of  the 
Gu^pil  of  Matthew  iu  the  Erromangan 
language,  to  be  printed  by  your  Society  in 
London.  He  had  a  translation  of  Genesis 
priuted  last  year  in  Sydney,  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  nativts.  In  Fate,  the 
work  of  translation  has  been  retardied  by 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Morrison,  the  state  of 
whose  health  necessitsted  his  remoral  to 
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As-r.-^Li  1  vtrir  az: :   his  co-miwonary, 
M:.  t  .-b,  RT.o  ha*  bttra  only  two   years 
.2  \li  W.vA, ii  a5»a'tii3i:  Ins  return  before 
:;:J'-j:  a:iy  thla-^   to    Hit*    presa.        >Ir. 
r.ji  Lv  pr-pircl  a  traoslatiou    of  the 
f'.rT.l  :if  Mark  iu  tbe  Tanuesc  language, 
::i ->}  iiMli-r  of  ihc  iamc  Gospel  in  the 
".:-.:.i;<  of  Aaiw:.     and  Mr.  Copland    has 
{.^.;.irr■i  a  translatiou  of   tho    Gospel    of 
Mirkiu  tio  Uarnge  of  Futtma.      In  this 
";■.;  :':s  Wurd  of  Gotl  is  b*:inir  opened  to 
:':.'  ji'.".r«  ia  ill  thf.se  six  islnnds.     The 
'.» :i'.-t «.'  Flic  ia  also  gpoVcii  on  several 
■■-"''.":■■  saal'r  island*  to  the  north  of  that 
:'.i::.    It  is  ia  a  polyalot    Mission,  like 
'V.',  'bat  Ibc  valae   of   your    Sui-icty  ii 
i-:' .id  y  Wt.  The  \Vord  of  God,  the  sword 
i''.K".Sjii:>.Mor»ri:rand  weapon  of  attack, 
:.r  cirryj:  •  mq  the  var  a.:ainst  iiruorauce, 
•  ..  V. :  Silan.    The  Word  of  God  is  the 
'V« .:!  ihriUizh  wbirh   the   Spirit  of  God 
iKr-tcioj  the  siuU  of  the  heathen,  and 
.!  iioTily  wbea  "piiied   to   them  ia  their 
'^:. '■.r.jjiie  that  thi:  AVurd   reaches  their 
iLv.rs-.auiin::  and    thvir   cciiscicuce,  nad 
U:'-"j.»-5  th"   i]i-trLi*nent    of   the    Spirit's 
j.-r-iJi  as.      All    our    m'.«sionarics    here 
ft;-:  '.hit  tht'.r  first  object,  whatever  trouble 
•  UK  rvit,  ii  to  acquire  the  language  of 
f.i  \:jIi\<  auionir  whom  they  are  labour! n.i?, 
^  .i  the  :-txt  ii  t  J  give  theni  the  ^Yo^d  of 
'-•..i  ia  x\t'.T  own  t«-«iiiuc.     As  soon  as  this 
:«  iCiC,  b:it  not  till  then,  does  the  work 
•■'•.Tin::tlizilioa  be^ia. 

"In  Autrityum,  where  almost  every 
jfR.T  sb'jvc  infancy  has  the  New  Testa- 
!r.';i!  aad  the  Tsalms  of  David  in  his  hands, 
th.  fierii  of  God's  Word  U  strikingly 
v.iillc.  Thv  dilizcncc  of  the  natives  in 
rraisz  the  Scriptures  privately  has  Ijceu 
^p»a•H!y  toliced  by  stransrcrs  who  have 
vi-iuJ  the  island.  There  are  a  few  waifs 
y.d  ftnys  here,  as  elsewhere;  but  the 
papdation,  ai  a  whole,  arc  being  largi-ly 
iail'ienecd  by  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Sibbiih  is  particularly  well  observed. 
Cbarchet  aad  schools  are  well  atteudid, 
OK-third  of  the  entire  popiilalijn  arc 
foUy  accredited  church-members;  while 
pewt,  qaictocsi,  and  coatentment  perrade 
tha  whole  commimity. 

"The  mme  proeeat  ia  going  on,  and  the 
mmt  raidtiare  bang  hrought  tbont.  in  all 


the  other  islands  occupied  by  the  Mivsion. 
The  leaven  of  God's  Word  h  bcjinninjf, 
it  may  be  slowly,  but  still  stci-My  .ind 
surely,  to  loiven  the  whole  mats  of 
heathenism. 

"  There  is  one  evil,  however,  which,  for 
several  years,  has  been  working  with 
Oisastroua  cffc«:t  on  the  whole  group :  a 
species  of  slave-trading  has  been  carried 
on,  under  the  profession  of  engAiricz  free 
labourers  to  work  on  cotton  and  s^'.zar 
plantations  in  Fiji,  Queensland,  Xew 
Caledonia,  and  elsewhere.  A  number 
of  vessels  have  been  continually  prowling 
about  Guioug  these  ialanda ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
and  weakness  of  the  natives,  have  been  in 
reality  kidnappin;;  them  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands,  and  carryini;  them  otT,  and 
disposing  of  them  to  the  planters  at  b3 
much  a  head,  in  form  of  passage-money, 
as  labourers  freely  cn.;azed  for  a  limitetl 
period  of  time.  The  attention  of  both  the 
Colonial  and  the  Home  Governments  has 
been  called  to  the  sohject,  and  the 
Christian  public  have  been  api»ealcd  to; 
and  no  doubt  reprobation  of  the  system 
aud  redress  of  the  grievances  will  sooner 
or  later  be  obtained ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
an  nntold  amount  of  evil  will  be  inflicted 
on  these  poor  children  of  Ham,  which  God 
only  can  overrule  for  good." — If/id. 

Madagascar:  surnirg  of  the 
ROYAL  IDOLS. — The  important  intelli- 
gence has  been  received  from  Madagascar 
that  the  whole  of  the  royal  idols  have  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Qaeen  and  the  Go- 
vernment. On  the  8th  of  September,  1  SCO, 
the  keepers  and  others  connected  with  tho 
great  national  idol  came  to  the  capital  to 
claim  their  supposed  rights  as  nobles. 
They  had  previously  sent  a  message  that 
the  god  had  "  medicine,'*  and  intended  to 
use  it;  in  other  words,  that  the  Queen 
would  be  poisoned.  On  their  arrival,  m 
Conncil  of  State  was  called,  and  while  the 
protectors  of  the  idol  were  detained  iu  the 
capital,  an  expresa  waa  sent  oif  to  end  the 
imposture  for  ever.  No  opposition  waa 
made  to  the  Qaeen'a  eommanda.  The 
people  gathered  round  while  the  honae 
was  burned  with  m  fire  made  with    the 
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maierialA  of  the  feuce  which  surrounded 
the  house,  and  had  been  {iullcd  down  on 
the  day  the  Queen  laid  the  comer-stone 
of  the  Chapel  Eoyal.  The  appurtenances 
cf  the  idol  were  first  consu-jied.  His 
long  cane,  the  bullock's  horui,  from 
which  the  lacred  sprinklinprs  were  made, 
hia  three  scarlet  umbrellas,  and  his  silk 
gown ;  then  his  case ;  and  lastly  the  for- 
midable deity  himself,  who  rendered  the 
SoTereign  invincible,  preserved  from  fire, 
from  crocodiles,  from  infection,  and  in 
battle, — the  great  god  of  Madagascar, 
worshipped  for  gencraticns,  and  the  object 
of  fear  to  thousands  of  people, — was 
brought  out.  Scarcely  anybody  but  his 
keepers  had  ever  seen  him,  and  as  he 
proved  to  be  a  bit  of  shapeless  wood, 
about  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb,  with  a 
couple  of  scarlet  silk  wings,  "all  seemed 
astonished  at  his  insignificance/'  The 
crowd,  however,  exclaimed,  '*  You  canuot 
burn  him,  he  is  a  god,"  to  which  the  reply 
was,  "  We  are  going  to  try ;  "  and  while 
the  sham  deity  was  enveloped  in  flames,  it 
was  held  up  on  a  stick,  that  all  might  see 
him  consume.  Other  idols  were  burned 
afterwards.  One  consisted  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sand  tied  in  a  cloth ;  and 
another  of  three  round  pieces  of  wood, 
fastened  together  by  a  silver  chain.  One 
was  "  the  avenger ; "  another  was  the  god 
of  traders ;  others  were  the  Queen's  private 
teraphim.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages, 
seeing  that  they  had  no  longer  any  gods 
left  to  worship,  sent  to  the  Queen  to  ask 
what  their  religion  was  to  be  for  the 
future,  and  who  was  to  teach  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  The  mission- 
arics  and  native  pastors  were  summoned 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  house,  and  be 
himself  suggested,  that  the  responsibility 
of  supplying  them  with  teachers  should 
be  devolved  on  the  churches  already  ex- 
isting, and  that  the  Government  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
native  churches  should  make  collections, 
in  which  the  Chapel  Iloyal  should  share, 
and  thus  the  expense  of  sending  teachers 
be  defrayed.  A  list  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  village!  in  Imerina,  the  province  in 
whioh  the  capital  itself  is  comprised,  was 
made  out;  and  of  these  it  waa  found  that 


one  hundred  and  twenty  were  already 
supplied  with  pastors.  Native  teacfaen 
were  selected  from  the  churches  in  Anta- 
nanarivo for  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
others ;  and  thus  the  whole  district  wu 
brought  at  once  under  Christian  instruc- 
tiou. — Evangelical  ChrUitndom. 

FOLTMESIA  :    THE   TUAMOTU  IbLANDS. 

— Among  the  minor  spherea  of  labour  in 
the  Polynesian  Mission  which  have  re- 
cently been  entered  upon  with  fresh  vigoor, 
is  the  little  group  of  islanda  formerly 
called  the  Paumota,  now  the  Tnamota, 
Islands.  These  iblands  lie  to  the  east  of 
Tahiti,  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  and  are  scattered  over  a  very  large 
space  of  the  ocean.  They  are  all  coral 
islands.  They  are  usually  shaped  like 
rings,  the  coral  patches  being  larger  or 
smaller,  and  more  or  less  continuous; 
they  enclose  within  them  a  little  sea, 
sometimes  shallow,  but  often  of  great 
depth.  The  Faumotu  group  contains 
sixty- five  islands  in  all.  Of  these,  five  are 
pretty  large,  and  are  better  occupied  than 
the  others.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less 
peopled ;  but  some  of  them  contain  only 
a  few  families. 

Till  recent  years,  no  careful  survey  had 
been  made  of  this  coral  group.  Under  the 
advice  of  Admiral  Krusenstem,  svch  a 
survey  was  undertaken  in  July,  1839,  by 
Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
in  a  very  systematic  manner ;  and  the 
position  of  the  principal  islanda  was  care- 
fully laid  down.  In  a  full  jonnial  of  hii 
proceedings.  Captain  Wilkes  gives  most 
interesting  details  of  the  formation  of  the 
islands,  their  various  productions,  and  the 
people  that  inhabit  them. 

Nairsa,  or  Dean's  Island,  he  tells  q%  is 
sixty-five  miles  long.  Its  shore-reef  is 
two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  forms  a  single 
shelf.  Vast  numbers  of  largo  blocks  lie 
upon  it.  Several  islets  appear  rising  oat 
of  its  central  lagoou,  covered  with  trees. 
The  blocks  of  compact  coral  are  very  con- 
spicuous. 

Metia,  or  Aurora  Island,  has  a  Teiy 
different  appearance  from  the  others.  It 
is  a  coral  island  uplifted ;  its  easieni  wall 
rises  straight  out  of  the  water  to  the 
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Le!^bt  of  tvo  bandred  and  fifty  feet ;   and 

aUa£of  Oflc  LiiL<]rei]  and  llftv  feci  i£a\e  no 

i.<m;d;i!z§.     Th*:  corfJ-ahilf  is  live  hun- 

Crii  ftit  nMe.    The   interior   is  u    dry 

ii4';.'ii  i:3   citfusivc   jjliin,  with    abuu- 

diiic-i tf Ttsre'.Ablc  mould;  a:iJ  the  village 

■.i«:lcWi':  ia  a  cIcliSC  ctovc  c-f  briad-fruit, 

rv:rj-uu;,  j-alm,  and  olhcr  trees.     TLere 

L'c  kiffil  bpr'.ns*   of   waltr ;     aud   the 

zih'tii  ^nif   abuadmcc    of  taro,   swtxt 

[<-'&t:XE,  muous,  and  yams  ;    aod  hare  a 

:.:d  si-jijily  of  pizs  and   poultry.     Thty, 

L[  course,  catch    ^h   and    cmbs.       TLc 

] OT JiiloQ  was  three  htiudred  and  fifty; 

&i:  (iptain  ^^ Likes  thought  them  con- 

tei/(i a'aid  happy. 

Miotrva  Island,  called  alao  Clermont 
I*]3&'I,  exLibits  La  a  very  striking  manurr 
\it  rircdar  form  of  Ihcae  coral  rings,  with 
thei&L'oDu  inside.  The  latter  has  a  beau- 
t.:cl  blue  tint,  and  was  found  jierfectty 
Jrjiv.'h.  Thfc  land  is  oiily  twelve  feet 
3'..vt:  ibe  sea,  and  six  hundred  feet  wide  ; 
ii  :■»  cruijioitd  entirely  of  coral  rubbish 
ill-  xr;:<.taiVie  matter.  It  is  ten  miles 
i:i^,  aud  the  ring  is  a  iiiilc  and  a  half 
acr.'^:.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
tvcixtj  people,  who  arc  a  fine,  athletic 
rits. 

Wiituhi  wa^  discovered  by  Commodore 
BTrtrQ.  It  is  formed  of  islets  connected 
by  a  Ifiw  coral  reef;  it  has  only  ninety 
iLbabitants ;  who,  from  their  wiry  beards 
isd  monstachea,  seem  a  totally  distinct 
pei;pie  from  others  in  the  group. 

llie  best- peopled  island  of  the  group  is 
.\azja,  or  Chain  Island.  It  contains  fi?e 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  the  principal 
nJing  powerj  and  have  often  carried  on 
niaous  wan  with  their  neighbours. 

The  popaUtion  of  this  groap  is  not 
cxsetly  known  :  it  is  at  least  ten  thousand. 
Taey  acknowledge  subjection  to  Queen 
Pomare  of  Tahiti ;  and  it  is  with  Tahiti 
they  carry  on  trade.  They  carry  thither 
Urge  quantities  of  cocoa'CUts,  of  oil,  and 
oFthe  pearl  oyster-shell;  performing  the 
foya^  in  large  doable  eanoei,  which  they 
tfitr  more  by  the  atara  and  ton  than  by 
Uc  compass. 

Natuallj  thej  have  been  influeneed  to 
t  large  eiteat  by  the  Chriatianity  of  Ta- 
hiti.  At  far  bnek  la  1819,  thay  had  (di 


it.  Some  cf  their  peojjle  wrirj  then  in 
Tahiti,  and  saw  the  rhan^e  of  reliu'io'i 
whii.h  had  taken  jilaec,  aiifl  on  ihiir  re- 
turn told  their  countrymen.  One  of  thtm 
named  M'^orea  was  thr.T  fir^it  t(.ach».r.  In 
a  short  time  the  piioj.lo  of  Aaua  jrave  i.p 
tht-ir  heathenism.  :r  ■!  tJunibaliMri  aitil  war 
ctased. 

When  Captain  WilLcs  survey nl  the 
group,  he  ?.iw  maiiy  sisrns  of  improvement 
in  the  Christiai  i&huds,  not  observallc 
aiiiuni?  thcirm'jre  Kavaze  neii;hbour».  I  It  was 
visited  by  the  teaehers  ;  he  san'  their  books 
aud  Scriptures;  and  comments  with  idea- 
sure  on  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
After  the  pricats  went  to  Tahiti,  they  di  I 
not  for;^et  these  outprj-ts  of  the  island  ; 
aud  one  or  two  of  them  have  lived  ou 
Aana,  in  order  to  prosrlytiz<j  the  peojile. 
In  recent  years  the  vouri^  men  of  the 
Tahai  Institution  have  taken  much  intercut 
in  these  liitle  settlements;  and  fivt*  nf 
them,  of  \ihom  one  was  orddincd,  h^ive 
gone  to  rcbide  amou^  their  people. 

Of  the  forty-five  inhabited  ishnds,  orly 
four  or  five  arc  really  evangelized.  Jire- 
mia,  one  of  the  native  ministers,  aft^r  a 
visit,  reported  that  on  one  island  the 
people  had  built  a  chapel,  but  kept  it 
closed  because  they  did  not  know  how  to 
worship :  they  had  heard  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  hoped  some  day  to  get  a  teacher. 
At  another  island  they  said  they  had  no 
religion  ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  pray, 
and  wished  to  be  taught.  The  mission- 
aries in  Tahiti  and  the  neighbourhood  are 
anxious  to  sec  the  entire  group  systemati- 
cally instructed  and  cared  for.  We  trust 
that,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Green  and  his  brethren,  this  important 
work  may  ere  long  be  thoronghly  accom- 
plished.— Chronicle  of  the  Londoi^ 
Missionary  Society. 

AN.VUAL  MeKTINO   OP  THE   AVERICAN 

Board  of  Missions. — The  Annual 
Report  presented  at  the  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Board  of  Commis* 
•ioncn  for  Foreign  Missions  gave  a  very 
euconragiog  view  tif  the  various  operationa 
of  the  Board.  The  year,  though  not 
marked  by  extensive  revivali,  has  been 
eharactcriMd    by  general  and  tutaiued 
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interest  tbroaghout  the  mission- fields.  First  Chnrch  (O.  S.)  for  the  Divine  favour 
Three  hundred  aad  fiftj  devoted  men  and  to  rest  upon  the  convocation.  At  the 
women  who  have  gone  from  the  American  opening  of  the  bnsineu  session  in  the 
Chnrches,  with  nearly  a  thousand  native  Third  Church,  three  special  Reports  were 
preachers  and  teachers,  are  earnestly  presented  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Board. 
en;;8ged  preaching  the  Gospel  in  twenty  The  first,  presented  by  Dr.  Wood,  had  re- 
different  languages.  Never  before  had  its  ference  to  the  relations  of  foreign  mission- 
members  CO  much  to  animate  their  hopes  aries  to  native  chnrches  and  ministers, 
and  to  invite  to  increased  efforts.  The  This  was  a  printed  report,  and  was  a  care- 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  operations  ful  presentation  of  the  delicate  points  that 
of  the  Board : —  arise  between  missionaries  and  the  chorehet 

which  they  gather;  and  it  deserves  more 

^^^»"o°*    ^^  full  attention  that  can  here  be  given  to  it. 

S^-^°" ^^^  The  general  conclusion  reached  by  it  is 

Out-stations  539  ^y^^^  missionaries  should  leave  the  internal 

Labourers  employed :—  managemeut  of  the  native  churches,  so  far 

Ordained  missionaries  sent  out  U5  ^  practicable,  to  native  Christians  them- 

rhysicians    and    other   male  ^^i^^  .  y^^^   jj^^^jj   ^^^^j^  j^   ^^itir  own 

assistants  12  jj^^j^   ^^^  disbursement  of  money.    The 

Female  misbionaries 196  ^^^^^^  j^gp^^^  read  by  Dr.  Clailc,  was  on 

Labourers  from  the  United             ^  the  monthly  concert  for  prayer. 

St^^<^>    —  353  The  propojal  to  establish  a  new  missloi 

Native  pastors 106  j^  j^p^^  f^^^^^  ^^le  subject  of  the  third 

Native  preachers  and  teachers  2  S3  .p^^j^  ^^^^^^   ^.^ieh  was   read  by  Dr. 

Other  native  helpers    590  rp^^.    The  Report  stated  that  a  young 

^^^  brother,  a  son  of  a  former  secretary, — the 

Total    number  of    missiouary  Rev.  David  Green,— stood  ready  to  sail  by 

labourers    1,334  the     next     steamer,    to    commence    tiM 

Educational; —  mission.    The  Report  was  referred  to  a 

Training  and  theological  schools          IG  special  committee.     This  committee,  at  a 

Other  boarding-schools 19  subsequent  stage  of  the  meeting,  heartily 

Free-schools  478  endorsed  the   proposal,    and  commended 

Pupils  in  theological  schools...         4S6  the  brother  who  had  offered  to  act  u  ita 

Pupils  in  free  boarding-schools         636  pioneer  to  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of 

Pupils  in  free- schools    13,170  the    churches.      The    brother  was  then 

Printin"' : introduced  to  the  audience,  and  in  a  few 

Pasca   printed,  as    far    as  well   chosen  words  eiprcsscd  his  thanki 

reported  15,957,011  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  spoke 

Finance  : —  briefly  of  the  claims  of  Japan,  and  closed 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  for    Dols.  by  craving  the  sympathy  and  support  of 

the  year  were     5-25,21i  the    churches.     The    question  upon  the 

The  expLuditure  was      531,001  adoption  of  the  proposal  was  then  pot; 

The  anuuol  sermon,  preached  bv  the  ""^  *^»«  audience,  having  been  asked  by 
Rev.  John  ToJd,  D.l).,  was  a  forcible  pre-  ^^«  IVcsulcut  to  express  their  sentiment 
sentationof  the  t«o  ideas;  that  the  pre-  regard'"?  it,  unanimously  gave  it  their 
sent  age  is  the  propa-atinj:  a-c  of  the  approval  by  rinng.  The  hymn  corn- 
Church,  and  that  prophecy  is  her  tupport  weucing  with  '*  The  har\-est  dawn  ia  new/' 
in  the  work.  was  then  sung,  and  a  prayer,  commending 
The  first  hour  on  the  morning  of  nssem-  the  mission  and  the  missionary  to  QoA, 
bly  was  devoted  to  a  praver-mccting  in  the  was  QiS^TiH.—EvangeJlcaJ  Cfirittendom. 
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"'"■■.lULEY  Ga^F.H  wa»  bora  in  ilie 
:i-.Ll..'ir":.'>j«l  <,f  Rcjctii-airtti,  i^.-l:*oril, 
Miy  i'.ih,  iSK.  At  the  ace  of  f  .,i:r 
«►.-•  lit  was  a^\luiltcd  a*  a  acliulur  iiitu 
Va  I'li.-f-.i-Hrtct  WtsU-vau  Sumiav-srliool. 
J.  .1  a  v..ry  early  pirioi  he  wad  the-  fc!'.'j- 
."■■.  t  lUtp  n-liiious  iujprvaiiori-i.  Tlic 
.  :"".i  i.f  Lis  fi'.hcr,  whta  Humplircv  was 
.■_■,  '.'Ttlvc  vtars  of  agt-,  UJ  h'v.n  to  B<ri- 
.  .*  '  iur^ra  fjf  111*  a».'ul.  About  twelve 
i:>ali<  Litr  he  was  visile i  by  tbt*  power- 
!i.  s'rivinzs  d  l!ie  Holy  Spirii,  ami  he 
l"'::!i*:".h  '"jumtnced  a  rcjiular  alltiuiaurc 
.!  '!.e  Si'ibalh-«!Vti;inK  scrvloca,  hcM  in 
•!.- ■'■■.t,iL...in  ^Tt-jrl.iujT-rooin.  At  one  «.«f 
■■  ■•.  «vr".:';»;i  he  b'.rain  .-  rouv icc».'«.l  of  his 
•  •?!:-*  a  ■.iriitr  b„:\ re  tied.  Mr.  WtbaUi', 
-i  ■?;  jr. loher  then  iu  the  lr\vell->lrcct 
l;r:i.t,  c-'-'r-j^.td  iht  pulpit  uii  that  oci'asi'jn ; 
su:,  *»Li!::  he  ^^a*  Jiacoursimj  on  llebrcwi 
'..  ".'.  the  wurd  reached  the  hr-.rl  cf  the 
.^vi'nl'J  ii«;eiii:r.  and  fouiid  a  lnJu'ueDt 
i.t:.  Tl.2  strvice  Lux  in  j  lu'U  ron- 
ti.'.eJ,  HuFuphrt-y  reiniiuvd  at  the  prayer- 
r.i-.tiL.'.  ii»  *tck  the  l.ijfd.  lie  so'izht 
c.  icstly ;  he  vript  eorr,  and  wrestled 
fa-'i-f-tlv  f:r  fLrjiveues9,  often  c^^■iH•^  ia 
S'iju;«.b  III  fuul,  *'\\i!l  the  Lord  save 
rr-:  •  "  Nur  J:d  he  erv  in  vain.  On  that 
^-Lii- a'lrht,  crc  Ifaviuir  that  upper- room, 
':>i  9y  k--  peace  to  his  sou!,  and  he  rc- 
t  irced  h'<me  j^UyiiiiL-d  by  faith  in  Jesus 
i  liHit. 

I'r.m  that  period  he  gave  himself  folly 
to  the  Lord,  uniting  himself  with  God's 
I'-jple,  in  couaectioQ  with  the  Wesleyan- 
Mrthotii^t  Society.  His  religious  life  was 
2<arled  bj  great  ron&isteury ;  aud  his 
'>'*nTrrsation "  was  "as  becometh  the 
Go»peI  of  Christ."  His  love  for  the 
t&f^as  of  fntv  was  ardent ;  and  he  de- 
lizhtcd  to  exerrise  his  powers  in  the  active 
dvties  of  the  church.  To  the  Saudaj- 
icbool.  where  he  had  been  early  instrnctcd 
ia  l>i%iae  thin^i,  he  ever  felt  a  warm  at- 
tachiBCQt,  and  cheerfully  fultiiled  the  work 
illottcd  to  him  in  cooacrliou  with  it, 
natil  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 

Hiscancst  desire  for  eitended  nsefnl- 
Kss  led  kirn  to  engage  in  a  yet  wider 


sphere  of  Christian  liiJMr.  Hj  s»:i;h 
by  priuchin,'  "  Chri.-i,  ami  ilim  cruciil-.d 
to  ltv.d  sitsni  r-  Vj  fJoJ.  His  lir-it  attijn]. 
at  fcxhoilatiiju  were  in  coancxtion  w:t 
cottazc-SLTviccs  iu  the  Great  BriJ^'tnalij 
strtel  Ciniu'r.  On  the  cniaruenceuicnt  t 
some  sirjiil.ir  strvici-*  eliewhcre,  he  entire 
on  them  with  a  willing  hiart,  aud  wa 
8U!»ccesfi'l  in  h:s  wurk.  Subsni'MCUtiv  h 
laboured  iu  the  capa«:i!y  of  a  luca 
preacher  with  acriptance,  until  failiiii 
heiiUh  prevented  the  pruriecutiju  of  dutie 
iu  which  hi»  s-iiil  delighted. 

The  illness  which  termlnited  in  hi 
death  roinnienred  in  the  numth  of  Mav 
1>»M.  At  lir-t,  v.)  tVa"^  were  t\cit».l 
liut  hopes  wtrr.  entertained  that  change  u 
uir  would  9oan  rcstnrc  him  to  health,  in 
cna^iu!?  wi.'ikncsi,  smi  unmistakable  i'ljn 
of  rapid  c<i:i<iuniptioa,  ihowid,  however 
thit  hii  dnvs  on  earth  were  cumbered 
The  t]iaii::ht  of  posyin;;  awav  bo  vuun: 
lilli'd  }:im,  at  tir?t,  with  di<i:ippiiiul-i.ent 
Ik-  i.ad  a  d(.-:.iru  to  live;  aud  when  frii-iuh 
kisiaiv  riininded  him  of  hii  txtremt 
ncriAC^-??,  and  of  the  probability  of  hi< 
departure,  l.u  would  say,  "  I  think  i  shall 
get  better ;  I  believe  the  Ixjid  baa  a  work 
for  ute  to  do."  Hut,  wheu  he  saw  what 
wa^  the  will  of  the  Lord,  he  yielded  him- 
self to  sutfer  it  with  exemplary  reaigua- 
tiou.  Ou  Sunday,  August  25th,  the  Sab 
bath  before  his  death,  a  decided  change  tool 
plare,  and  his  eud  seemed  fast  approach- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  cf  the  foliowinji 
day  he  railed  h!.s  mother  to  his  side,  say- 
i.'ip,  "  Come  ui  ar,  aud  let  nic  rest  my  head 
upon  you.'*  While  thuK  leaning  on  her, 
he  said,  "  Mother,  serve  your  Gud,  thougk 
it  cost  you  your  life ;  put  your  trust  in 
Gud,  and  He  will  bless  you."  Whec 
words  of  sympathy  were  offered,  he  rc< 
plied,  "Uich  in  faith."  In  the  eveuinc 
he  desired  to  be  carried  to  his  room.  Hii 
weakness  visibly  increased.  He  wai 
calm  and  peaceful,  and  the  patience  whiel 
had  been  manifest  all  through  his  sieknei 
graced  his  latest  momenta.  He  was  neve 
heard  to  repine,  nor  did  a  murmur  escap 
his  lip*.     About  ten  o'doek  he  was  TinU 
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hy  hit  miniiter,  who  said,  "  Well,  Hum- 
phrej,  you  appear  to  be  drawing  near  to  the 
pearly  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  your 
feet  will  soon  enter  there.     Is  there  a 
cloud  to  darken  your  sky  P  "    He  replied, 
"  0,  no !  "      To  the  question,  "  Are  you 
itill   on   the    Reck    Christ   Jeeus?''  he 
answered,  as  well  as  declining  strength 
would  allow,  "  Yesl  "    It  was  then  said, 
"You  will  soon  enjoy  the  blessedness  of 
that  Gospel  you  have  so  ofteu  preached  to 
others ; "  to  which  he  waved  his  hand,  as 
though  confident  in  hope.    From  that  time 
until  midnight  he  lay  in  quiet  and  peace. 
About  twelve  o'clock  he  regained  his  voice, 
and    shouted,   "Glory,    glory!     This  is 
pleasure !     I  never  cnjojcd  anything  like 
this  before.  O,  sinner,  if  you  only  saw  this ! 
It  is  beyond  comprehension.     Hallelnjah  I 
Hallelujah  I  "     There  was   then  a  slight 
struggle,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  sweetly 
fell  asleep    in    Jesus.     He   died  August 
27th,  1867,  in  the  twenfy-first  year  of  his 
age. 

J.D. 


WiLLTAX  Henby  Loxdale  Eden  was 
bom  at  Shrewsbury,  August  10th,  1783. 
Hia  father,  the  Ilev.  Thomas  Eden,  was 
Vicar  of  Umington,  Gloucestershire.  His 
mother,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Lox- 
dale, Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  sister  of 
Anne  Loxdale,  second  wife  of  Dr.  Coke, 
also  of  the  late  venerable  Mrs.  Hill,  of 
Liverpool ;  both  personal  friends  of  the 
Wesleys,  the  Fletchers,  and  a  host  of 
other  pious  worthies  of  that  day.*  His 
paternal  grand&ther  was  a  man  of  much 
moral  worth,  true  Christian  benevolence, 
and  "  given  to  hospitality.'*  Though  an 
Episcopalian,  he  held  out  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  all  who  loved  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Wesleys  and  their 
faithful  "  helpers  in  the  Lord  "  were 
frequently  entertained  at  his  house.f 

Mr.  Eden's  parents  both  died  when  he 
was  in  comparative  infancy.    On  the  com- 


pletion of  his  education,  which  wis  directed 
chiefly  by  Dr.  Bimie,  of  Greenwich,  he 
entered  the  army  as  an  officer  in  the 
First  Royal  Dragoons ;  the  militaiy  pro- 
fession then  being  fully  in  accordance 
with  his  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  present- 
ing brilliant  prospects  in  the  distance. 

But    there  was  another  influence    at 
work  in  shaping  his  conrse,  secret  and 
hidden,  but    potent.      That  power  was 
prayer.     For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,    earnest,  believing    supplication 
had  gone  up  to  heaven  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  answer,  long  delayed,  waa  now  about 
to  descend.    A  brief  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumitancea  attending  his  conversion  may 
prove  an  encouragement  to  parents,  to 
"  pray  without  ceasing  "  for  the  salvation 
of  their  families.    It  cannot  be  more  fitly 
given  than  in  Mr.  Eden's  own  words.    In 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Hill,  writ- 
ten some  time  since,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  funeral   service,   he  thus    writes: — 
"  Mention  has  been  made  of  Mrs.  Eden, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Mrs.  Hill.    At  her 
death,  she  left  an  only  child,  about  two 
years  old,  which  she  bequeathed  to  her 
sister  Sarah's  love  and   prayen.     The 
covenant  was  short,  the  contract  aweet 
and  simple.     She  adopted  him  aa  her 
son.... For  the  salvation  of  this  son,  her 
prayers  were  poured  forth  by  day  and  by 
night.    At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
anxious  years,  the  Lord  '  heard  her  voice 
and  her  supplications,'  and  '  inclined  Hia 
ear  unto  her  cry.'      At  a  time    when, 
to  all  human  appearance,  such  an  event 
seemed    the    most    unlikely,    when    the 
prospects  in  his  profession  were  bright 
and  flattering,   the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
unsheathed    His    sword,  and    with  one 
stroke    brought  down  the  cardeaa   and 
rebellious  sinner.    The  wonnd  was  deep ; 
so  deep,  that  one,  and  only  one,  remedy 
could  heal  it.    Recourse  was  had  to  '  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting   covenant,*  and 
its    all-sufficiency    was    realised    in  the 
forgiveness  of  the  '  chief  of  sinners.' 


>  t> 


*  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  privileged  with  Mrs.  Fletcher's  acquaintance,  and 
aevoal  times  preached  when  she  was  present  in  the  "  Old  Bam  "  at  Madeky. 

t  A  note  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching  at  Broadmarston,  Gloucestershire,  may  be 
fvuad  in  hia  Journal. 
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Wit  bhortly  rit'teiwnrda   Mrs.  Hill  ?U     mnDiir  who  labourcil  li»:.r:  auJ  Lai  <1  to 

itv^'A  a  ^.lVc-fto^t.     Her  pon  sat  hr.-iilc    promrtii  licr  true  iiittrirpt*,  and  to  iij'huld 

lir-.  it  was  the  first  «t-nicf  of  the  kir.d  tc     her  in  htr  T»ijritv   nud   iL!«jri'v.     As  a 

t:4  5?tD.    After  8pcr.kii;2  her  cxperiLnre,  prcof  of  his  apiirn'lation  cf  her  6cri|itural 

i-if  .-iliidcd  to  tbc  rcQverb'.on  of  this  "  n-a     forn.r:larifS,  follow  ini:  thi;  example  of  b's 

ufrr.say  pray trs  ;'■' and  cocclaJtil,  *•  Now  rl'.vutcd   iiiothrr,  he  used  Hxrt   portions 

I'-'f:*..  la    TLicc     hindmaid     dtpart    in  of  the  Lituruy  taih  Ix)rd'!j-(!..y  rrorniucr. 

ytjfi-."  adi',i:i!:,  wiih  a  look  and  tmprasia  Vet  his  attfichmeiit  I)  the  doctrines  and 

'.:;♦' irc-3  by  lh«   occasion,  ai.d  a  {frnreful  di-.tiplinn  of  M«thor:I*ni  was  supreme,  ond 

i-vin;ii.t  lif  l:f:r  hands,  **  For  n.iue  (yes  rcmaiind    umbattd    to    the    last.      His 

I'-.vt  «'.2Q  Ttij  hnlvalioii," — tl. at  salvation  veneration   for  the    Holy   Scriptures  iu- 

:'ir«kich  she  bad  EO  Ir-n^  waited.     Surely  creased    with    his    ytar?,  nuwh   of    hia 

th'.rs   wa§    in  that    honr     "joy    in   the  time  btinx  dtvuttd  to  them,  particularly 

ir.nnrt  of  the  angels  of  God  1  "  the  Ntw  Te.'taTij:.i;t  nrd  the  P«aljna.    The 

Xt^  came  the  conllict,  and  a  ini>!hty  grjod  doctrine  of  the  Atoucmeut  was  tliAt 

oic  i:  wr.3.     But  with  "  frtrontr  cniii.i:  and  cii  which  he  mofet  del-ghted  to  d*ell,  and 

liirs"  ti.  Him  who  is  "mighty  to  save,'*  iRvcr  more  so  than  duriu$(  the  last  few 

lb-j  tvcdcd  gTi.?€  was  Boujfht  aLd  obtaiued.  wc;l.s  of  hi-  life.     This,  with  him,  was 

?'Ir.  LIi  n'a  choice  was  xriade  ;  hiii  profes-  the    all -absorb:  ii.;   tbr^me,  and  it   was  a 

»:un.  v;ib  all  its  attrsctions,  was  abaii-  privilege  to  hear  him  expatiate  on   thia 

<^.atd,  aod  he  became  a   soldier  of  the  infiiiitely-imp^irtant  subject.    A  continual 

^rcsJ.  co:nin:r     to      the    AtciiemcDt,     he    felt 

Tbc  ta.\!jts  with  which  God  had  en-  absolutely  uetd.'nl.  Xor  washekfssensi- 
iloitd  Mr.  Edcii  were  row  einploud  in  Lie  of  his  infiuitc  obIi:;atiun  to  the  Holy 
I'<»  Knicc.  Lcvc  to  ti.ut  Saviour  who  S|>irir,  and  the  constant  uetd  of  His 
:ii>l  9-j  RiarvelliUjjly  Tf.'icued  him,  iiiiptlied  Divine  influence,  to  maintain  th'j  spiritual 
li ii  :o  .*itk  to  suve  otb« r?.  In  18 12,  be  life  and  ercrjiy  in  bis  soul. 
"i?  si:It:n:ily  dedicatid  to  the  work  of  The  affliction  which  terminated  Mr. 
■'.e  ministry,  in  which  be  laboured  sue-  Eden's  earthly  career  was  an  attack  of 
Krs'iiUy  s-jme  }cars.  The  fruit  of  h*s  bronchitis.  On  November  Ifth,  18C3, 
e?>r1s  miy  yet  be  traced  ;  and,  in  seme  io  iLct  h's  beloved  class  for  the  last  time, 
iL^un«.*e4,  is  of  a  most  interesting;  character,  bat  not   without   C3UBiderable  difliculty. 

After  rc'tirin;;  from  the  public  ministry.  From   that   day  he  was  l::id    prostrate, 

Mr.  Eden  engaged  in  varions  works  of  and  wholly  confined  to  his  room.     At 

Cnrislian  benevolence,  besides  occasional  intervals  his  sufferinirs  were  severe,  and 

yTiuh\aZj  meeting   cbsKs,  and  visiting  speaking  became  ditTicult ;  though  there 

tlie  sick,  for  which   services  he  was  emi-  were  times  when  he  wis  able  to  convene 

i:?.  ]y    gii'te/l.      In    these    "labours    of  freely    with    Christian  friends   and    the 

!'>•:•"  he  continued,  nutil  the  iufirmiti<^s  loved  ones  around  hhn.      He  often  rx- 

^i  3.'e  compelled  him  to  dcs'«t.     His  pin  pressed  his  confidence  in  God  and  his  hope 

ilr  I  wu  often  employed,  iu  admonishing,  of  heaven  ;  thna  soothing  the  sorrow  of  her 

ttrjnrafziug,  and  instmctin;;  those  beyond  whom  he  wa>  about  to  leave  a  widow  with 

His  personal  reach.    His  disposition  was  the  prospect  of  eternal  re- union  in  the 

truly  amiable  and  affect ioiiate ;  generous  presence  of  *'6od  and  the  Lamb."     A 

lifo  ia  the  extreme.    His  judgment  was  short  time  before  his  dcpartarr,  after  a 

cle&r  and  discriminating -,hia  spirit  exceed-  reitleas  night,  he  asked  for  hit  Hymn- 

iazly  catholic  ;    hit    patriotism    ardent.  Book,  and  desired  that  "  all  would  come 

Dfcily,  in  hit  family  devotions,  did  he  together,  that  he  might  meet  them  for 

i:£p!ore  national  mercies,  and  invoke  a  the  last  time."     Supported  in  bed,  he 

ipceial  UestiDg  on  oar  beloved  Sovereign  toroed  to  hymn  125.    "  O  that  I  could 

ill  twtrj  aumber  of  the  Royal  Family,  my  Lord  receiTel "  etc.,  one  that  he  fre- 

Thoogh  not  piofesMdly  of  the  Establiahed  quently    nsed    in     the      ebtt-meeting. 

Cbflich,  he  cstcniffd  thoK  of  her  oom.  UtriDg  read  two  Uom.  1m  oommeBfied 
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•in;£insr,  thus  proc2e(li:ig  ilirou^h  the 
whole  hymD,  though  not  without  moBy 
pauses. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  little 
weeping  circle  around  his  hed,  he  spoke 
most  beautifully  on  the  love  of  God  as 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  His  "  Only- 
Begotten  Son/'  and  of  the  all- sufficiency  of 
the  atoning  Sacrifice ;  urging  the  neces&ity 
of  an  individual  interest  in  Christ,  and  of 
having  a  consciousness  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Then,  laying  his  hand  upou  his  heart,  he 
finished  by  saying,  "  I  know  it — I  feci  it 
here."  He  next  prayed  with  cousiderablc 
fervour  for  all  the  family,  commending 
also  the  "dear  brethren  and  sisters  of 
his  class/*  with  their  families,  to  the 
Divine  mercy  and  care.  After  pronounc- 
ing the  benediction,  he  said, "  Give  my  love 
to  every  one ; "  adding, "  Now  leave  me, 
that  I  may  hold  communion  with  God." 

The  last  honr  of  this  servant  of  the 
Lord  now  was  at  hand.    Occasionally,  he 


asked  for  the  Bible,  to  turn  to  tome 
favourite  passage.  His  faculties  remuned 
almost  unimpaired  to  the  last.  Though 
the  powers  of  nature  were  daily  weakening, 
to  him  death  had  no  terrors, — there  wu 
light  in  the  valley.  Yet  SaUn  wo  per- 
mitted to  make  a  final  onset;  but  the 
enemy  was  put  to  flight.  "  The  shield  of 
faith"  quenched  all  his  fiery  darts,  and 
brought  off  the  dying  Christian,  "more 
than  conqueror."  With  full  confidence  he 
exclaimed,  "  Jesus  hath  lived,  hath  died, 
forme!"  On  Monday,  December  14th, 
1868,  at  half-past  three  p.m.,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  "  the  weaiy 
wheels  of  life  stood  stUl,"  and  the  happy 
spirit  gently  shook  off  all  that  was  mortal, 
and  escaped  to  the  paradise  of  God." 

Thus,    one  by  one,  our  friends,  tad 
God's  servants,  must  depart : — 

Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  lose   themselves  in  heaven's  own 
light." 

P.P. 
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June  19th,  1868.— Miss  Jane  Pack- 
harnis,  of  St.  AniCa  Bay^  Jamaica.  In 
early  life  she  was  led  to  join  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  to  cot.S(  crate  herself  to 
His  service.  Having  obtained  mercy,  she 
continued  faithful  for  about  fortv  years. 
Though  living  at  a  period  when  great 
opposition  was  offered  to  religion,  she  with 
great  modesty  and  becoming  humility, 
but  unmistakable  decision,  shared  in  the 
reproach  the  ^lethodists  were  called  to 
endure.  She  earnestly  sought  to  influence 
other  young  females  like  herself  to  seek 
the  Lord  in  early  life,  and  the  extent  of 
her  usefulness  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
fully  known  until  "  that  day."  Having 
received  a  plain  but  useful  education,  she 
united  with  two  other  frmales  in  opening 
a  school  in  the  old  Methodist  chopel,  in 
which  those  poor  children  for  whom  no 
such  provision  had  been  made  were  taught 
fzraluituusly  several  dn}s  in  the  week, 
the  was  also  remsrkable  for  her  diligence 
in  the  formation  of  a  Sabbath- school, 
)i\hirJi  she  continued  to  verve  till  the  last. 
Her  usefulness  also  as  a  c]a>s-leader  for 
mauT  years  could  not  be  easily  estimated. 
In  nor  efforta  to  support  the  cause  of 


Christ,  she  even  exceeded  her  means.  Of 
late  years  she  was  under  the  necessity  tS. 
accepting  the  ovcr^iuht  of  a  responsible 
position  in  a  mercantile  establishment: 
the  duties  of  nhieh  she  performed  much 
to  her  own  credit,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  her  employers.  She  suffered  much  at 
times  from  physical  infirmities;  but  the 
time  drew  near  when  her  labonn  and 
sufferings  were  to  end.  Her  kindneu  to 
persons  in  trouble,  so  far  as  her  ability 
permitted,  was  proverbial ;  and  two  poor 
female  orphans  having  applied  to  her  for 
permission  to  occupy  a  room  upon  her 
premise*,  she  consented.  It  turned  out 
that  one  of  them  was  sfllicted  with 
small-pox,  from  which  she  afterwards 
recovered ;  but  she  who  had  befriended  the 
orphan  took  the  disease,  and  within  eight 
days  was  called  hence.  This  fearfnl  epi- 
demic had  been  so  prevalent  and  falal  u 
to  have  produced  a  panic  in  the  eom- 
munity,  and  but  few  persons  'visited  the 
servant  of  God  during  her  illness.  To  one 
who  did  visit  her  she  said,  "  I  am  soon 
going  home."  Her  end  was  peace.  Hum 
ditd  this  excellent  woman  in  the  iixtieth 
year  of  her  ago.  Her  remains  are  dq^oilted 
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i.  ;'.V:ui-**i- ;.  iries  u-.AU  t'.i- ':r  JViinll'n. -, 

',.■  '.'•■J\.\v.-:\, — a^j  sj».'-.l  l»'.:ir  k  ii:iu  of 
;.•  .:.•.•"  Vi/.i-ir  Tr.iity  -.  **  r.ri  ii.:  i!l^lt•■ 
l^■•.■l  i  Va.s  a.-..!  ^ho,    like    1  »  r,    }i..i 

ir;'i:Cii.i  nUca  die  iu  iLc  Loi«\  *.  "' 

I.   W. 

].v--;Tr  i'lh.  1S''>>.  — At  A'-/.' v. ■■■.•■/, 
i". *.:.•:  rira"'.'.;\  n  (.iriiult,  Hubert  llard- 
1--  :....i  V.;U-t  j'lt  \t.;irs,  ).;k\iii;j  l.ei:n  a 
a...  r.-.t'.l.-  \Vc*'t-a'..-Mt-tri'.)riUi  Svi-ii.*  v 

.■■'.*c--{  •..■.•:.»v-«  Mil  wars,  au'.l    a   1  -i-  •.! 

■".  '.■-c.n:.:;  Ei-i.Iy   llu'   \\li  -le  of  lis.t 

:..  .:,'s-i\  V.t  ftL  LMiu>t  ill  sire  t  i  j  or- 
''n /.  *.V2«  while  \'.r:c'.:i-.^  i'.»  a  >ir.ii 'ii 

•  .-.•■!  It  Mr.  Gc  jTu-i  Mclclu-.  ■  f  M.ir- 

!*      1!'  :V.vU  t:-j  .1:11.1; l.r-L  J  Jirivfitf  i»r:..MT, 

'".   :    Jii!-:  fc": ;'..:•.•.., I  n.-'Wi-l   \>  b»r\<.' 

fj       !...••    a-i.'J   Jmiir-.-jsi. .;;:«,  h'l.'.i vir, 

;a-  1  vAi).  .iii.-l  '.i;  bn.  .HiC  .'liijin  t'.'.rtk?'* 

■'■-  '  :.!:^i.ii  th-T.j-..    Tl.U  !.•:  afUiAar-u 

-■■  .'.  :::-c'.:fJ. 'i\iu2  I'm!   leu  \«;ir5"if 

«'■-  .-yi  jr.r".  -i  if  Li  "I  U:e  ha.l  l;«'.u  lurl. 

I:.  :•.■.  WiW  j:r,r*  of  tKv  viar  IS  IT,  u:.(ii.T 

-:'r.::.ii  TcLt-h'-J 'i\  U.I-  la!L-  Kev.  JaiLCa 

!'i'  .  bt  .^i-  irniri  «!i:i  .nv  nuniiiciM  of  sin 

i.: .'  .jT.  LL'I  iii  a  stTite  tjf  true  |M'!j!tt'ucc 

;  -•'.  T:  t  ViC-U". j'.n-MclhoJiit  Sorrictv. 
I'  '  * 

I.-  k'-n  after  iVir-J  tLr  iiuie  nf  finJ,  ami 

-  -  •  .>  tiiTir  u-i  "Scat  ".;i  lii*  way  njoii,- 

•':     Ir.  ii:e  -..-.r    154^,  L«  wj*  rcc.ivtd 

*  r.  ri,r:.'i.!y  &;-i 'i:cJ,  rml  hi*  iircachiuj^ 
"i;  or  pt'jr&l, f  I',  ir.  :»:id  fxr-'na-.iic.  Pro- 
^•.*..»:,;  true  to  hi*  a[»|)«iiiiiLu-i.t*,  liow- 
t'lr  UifiToiiMljltf  the  v.e.itktT,  lie  was 
u-r- .1  !v  U  at  lis  ju-at  of  July,  u'ul  isi 
»"'  :  tiie.  Hi.-  attciiditiic*.  tit  the  lucata 
'-' L-n-t  in  jC'L'mI  wna  cciij.-.lly  di]i:fent 
•••J  {.'lurtcil.  iLv  ljoi;r  of  praise  n\:<\ 
nj*r  was  lI^S})  »t.looinc,  hiiil  ft  good 
sviLos  was  i  rich  treat  to  bia  soul.  The 
ivnaiett  cf  the  Lor^^'*  StippiT  was  on 
c?-:ciacc  rcry  highly  iiriztid  by  him.  He 
•j^d  eren  rtqu<'?t,  if  practicable,  lo  be 


—     «.««.      nMV,     »im^      M»tmMMm^m.f     ._.—.,—      

?'iJ«Dcpj;ortQiiity.     At  the  be|ciiixiiug  of 
^'  ^'arss  he  nqurstcd   the  miuii^lvr  to 


'^vjirLim  with  the  ordinance,  not  leaving 
'  t''  the  lut  stf  jsre  of  feebleness  and  to  the 
Knz^Ie  with  dea'h.  He  wa!>  a  dili^nt 
fiii«r,  penuing  with  avidity  the  literature 
tf  iHc  day,  and  was  conversant  with  the 
*^ki  of  able  dmnet.  But,  amidst  the 
■aHi|£dtj  of  his  nsdiug.  the  Bible  was 


]jhi'it :•*.';! iy  "il.c  Hi.k,"'  hi. J  i.j  it  L-j 
ir.Ld:tiiitJ  il.  1  .1.4  hijhr,  \ji\.,i'.  ._•  i..* 
fr.'.-n  i's  5ut;v*  I  .v. i  •..::■_.  *"  l!  "sj-  i..  a  *....' 
o'J."  lie  was  JN'.i:ijii'?hi.l  i-r  »!•.  ■■:•.. 
of  fhirac'tr.  \\l.\u  i  .'•.  .■".:*. i.i-i.l 
t!u'  iJiopiiety  of  ;.  r  :.r-c,  i:-'!.:' j  r  :!: 
inJacc  him  lu  Jcvi.i'.u  fr^i:«  ."'..  Ij  -in  '.:.  ■ 
coriiiii''ncc;i.»"..t  ■,:'  \i\s-  (  hri-lian  ii:«-  hi.'  wi.i 
ulv.-  r  once  Ivi.cati  to  -l.n-kcii  l.j-»  i'i]i.r'  n  ,. ; 
h'.it  "j)ri:-?Ll  tcA;:fJ  the  n.urk  '  cji.li:;'!- 
aJIy,  ■■  l()>kiMr  liht-j  Jc.-j;.-*."  J'iru.ly  u'.- 
t^'-hc'l  to  \Vt.-It\aa  Ml  Ui'j-i:.-::j,  l.c  ilinr- 
UxWs  contribij'.'.il  tu  it^  fu.. '-.,  i.inl  nj'ii'il 
i:i  its  pruspirily.  ^  it  ho  win  no  M'il.jri«'.ii. 
\*^\uz  \x\\\ii\9  ri.aJy  to  hi.lp  in  aiy  •^mi 
v^'jrk.  A  Ivvtr  ol"  his  cou:ilry,  he  wn«« 
hi.hiy  jrratitiMl  with  fuiv  ji  illit-  n.o\tiini  *. 
^^!;if•I^    he  UiitvcJ    wi/.j.il    i:i,[ir";\i*    \\x 

ni(-rala    tf    '!it;    JH'.jjjIt,     tiiljl-i      r»li;.'i''.S 

liL:.rty,  a:jd  iuijiki:  pure  iii>l  ii:'..itltl -<l 
rL'Ii'.'iou.  Thrii.^h  b-.-iMwliit  j-.-jI  rtul 
rcst-rvcJ  in  his  K-i..].'.  rjJiv.t,  ut  he  »•  — 
SL-^ai'il  a  kiiitl  unJ  fryii.pa!hr-!ir  hcai!.  ili> 
fritndahipi  wrrj  firm  aiul  a!.iJii<.':  n:iii 
he  ro'ilJ  bear  the  i:ri*ate»t  proiurulioi.s 
ap])arenl]y  iinuii.veJ.  His  •jpinion^  lii 
couiruvcfttJ  poii.!.'  Wire  £:i\cn  llrmly  n.-id 
calmly.  His  failing's  iihleeJ  wire  few; 
his  excfclltncies  iiiiiiuTuns.  Those  who 
beat  knew'  hiui  iiio8.t  adiiiireil  hint,  liii 
Ia-)t  fttruion  was  said  to  he  the  beat  ever 
heard  from  him,  aad  his  experienet  iriveu 
at  the  last  elui's-mielin^:;  which  he  alti.u'..'i  d 
wa^  reniurkahly  riih  aud  cle-ir.  Durii;;; 
the  whole  lime  of  Iiis  uliiiriion  he  was 
vrry  patiei.t,  expr«..-iii.j  hiiii.se'.f  ;;s  eiilinly 
reri;.;u*".d  to  (Jvj.i'b  will,  and  l;;i\ii;;:  u  irood 
hopL*  of  iterual  life.  Nearly  the  hltsl 
coufueled  uords  he  uttered  tier*',  "There 
is  li;;ht  in  the  valley."  His  illness  being 
suddeu  and  uucxpeeled,  for  a  little  sea-sou 
he  w  us  deprcb.-t.'J,  but  he  soon  rejaiued  his 
coiifideuce  iti  God  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks' 
suffering  fi  11  u:>lct-p  in  Christ.  At  his  death, 
men  of  all  classes  who  knew  him  seemed 
to  feel  that  a  firm  and  tried  frieud  had 
been  taken  from  them.  J.  C. 

February        2StIi.— At        Coiby-IlU/, 
BramjJ'ja,  John   Hamilton,  o^icd  ninety. 
In  his  early  days  he  frequently  heard  ol^ 
John    Wesley,  aud   also   heard  l)r.  Coke 
preii-h.     He   was  convinced  of  sin   and 
converted  to  God  at   Carlisle,  uhere  he 
first  became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyau- 
Methodist  Society.    Some  time  afterw-ards 
he  removed  to  Corby-Hill,  in  the  Kramptou 
Circuit.     As  there  was  no  Society  at  th:a 
place,    he    for   thrte  yean  travelled    to 
another  village,  a  conaiderabic  distance  off, 
for  the  sake  of  meeting  in  class.    He  was 
ooe  of  the  first  to  exert  himself  in  the 
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erection  of  a  cBapel  at  Corby-Hill.  For 
several  years  he  was  useful  as  a  class- 
leader,  and  was  faithful  also  as  poor- 
steward,  and  a  visitor  of  the  sick.  After 
a  long  and  useful  life  spent  in  the  Master's 
vineyard,  he  was  confined  to  his  hoase  for 
about  four  years.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
feebleness  and  pain  he  was  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  died  triumphant  in  the 
faith,  having  been  amember  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society  fifty-seven  years. 

J.  H. 

June  14th. — At  !/«//,  Mrs.  Clarkson, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Clarkson,  a 
well-known  member  of  the  George-Yard 
Society.     She  was  bom  in  the  year  1793. 
While  a  child  she  was  seriously  inclined, 
and  was  led  in  early  life  to  the  experience 
of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ.     In 
1806,  she  joined  the  Wesley  an- Methodist 
Society,  and  received  her  first  ticket  from 
the  late  Kev.  Walter  Griffith,  who  was 
then  stationed  in  the  Hull  Circuit.     Sbe 
was  married  in  1810;  and  in  1835  was 
left  a  widow  with  ten  children,  whom  she 
laboured  with  unremitting  care  to  bring 
up  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord ;  "  and  whom  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing,  one  after  another,  devoting  them- 
selves to  their  father's  God,  and  joining 
the  church  to  which  their  parents  regarded 
it  a  privilege  to  belong.     She  often  spoke 
with  gratitude  of  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  she  was  supported  in  bearing  the 
heavy  charge  with   which  she   was  left. 
She  shrank  Arom  accompanying  her  ten 
fatherless  children  to  the  house  of  God  for 
the  first  time  after  her  husband's  death, 
fearing  she  would  not  be  equal  to  the  pain- 
ful duty ;  but  eo  sooner  had  she  entered 
the  chapel  than  the  gracious  words  were 
applied  to  her  mind,  with  snch  power  as 
to  dispel  all  her  fears,  "  Thy  Maker  is  thy 
Husband;    the    Lord  of    Hosts    is   His 
name ; "  and  from  that  time  her  heart  was 
filled  with  peace  and  joy,  and  she  walked 
on  her  way  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
Beloved.    Airs.  Clarkson  enjoyed  tolerably 
good  health  up  to  the  time  of  her  last 
illness,  which  commenced  on  the  Ist  of 
Jnne,  and    continued  for   thirteen   days. 
Her  suffering  was  intense;  but  she  was 
graciously   sustained   under  it,   and   was 
enabled  to  engage  in  sweet  conversations 
with  the  members  of  her  family,  which 


are  now  treasured  by  them  as  an 
richest  memories.  Her  last  da] 
was  the  Sabbath,  when  she  wa 
able  to  speak  until  late  in  thf 
Then,  reviving  a  little,  she  ch 
hands  in  prayer,  and  faintly,  but 
said,  "  He  tells  me  I  am  born 
repeating  the  words.  Later,  wl 
her  ministers  was  praying  witl 
responded  to  every  petition;  a 
close  again  said,  "  He  tells  me  '. 
of  God."  These  were  her  la 
She  soon  after  fell  asleep  in  Jesi 
a  life  of  beautiful  Christian  simj 
consistency,  to  enter  on  "  the  ii 
of  the  Eaints  in  light." 

December  27th. — At  Nor 
ffousgf  Exeter,  Mr.  Benjami 
Carr,  aged  fifty-one  year^.  In  e 
he  was  converted  to  God,  an 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Society.  His  piety,  throughou 
eminently  cheerful;  and  his  al 
form  experience  was  that  of 
peace  in  believing."  In  the  va 
vities  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
lively  interest ;  and  generously  c 
tu  the  support  and  extension  of  ] 
in  the  city  in  which  he  resi 
several  years  he  laboured  a 
preacher ;  but  was  compelled  to 
this  sphere  of  service  by  the 
his  health.  He  was  greatly  be 
class-leader;  and  in  the  van 
offices  which  he  filled  in  the  £ 
cnit  he  evinced  sound  judgmen 
with  fidelity  aud  kindness.  For 
his  health  had  been  failing; 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  decei 
mediate  danger  was  apprehend< 
the  announcement  was  made  to 
his  medical  attendants  consi 
recovery  hopeless,  he  felt  no 
declared  his  firm  confidence  in  tl 
and  his  bright  hope  of  a  bet 
"My  hope  is  clear,"  he  sa: 
brother  ;  "  my  faith  is  firmly  fi 
Lord  Jesus."  To  the  writer  o! 
notice  he  said  emphatically,  " '. 
all  the  promises  are  mine." 
the  restlessness  and  pain  from 
suffered  came  to  an  end  ;  the  ac 
heart  suddenly  ceased;  and 
passed  "  to  be  with  Christ." 

H. 


U>m>on:  pbxktsd  bt  willum  hiobols,  4f,  noxroN  squabi. 
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ME^IOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  BOWERS, 

I^ITH   some    ACCOllNT    OF    UI8    FATUEB  AND    MOTHER: 
BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  OSBORN,  D.D. 

Axo5G  the  many   ancient  cities  which  in  Eogland  interest  the 

trareller,  and  deUght  tbe  antiquary,  few,  if  any,  can  surpass  Chester. 

It«  walb,  its  bridges,  its  rained  priory,  its  many  churches,  its  old 

buses,  its  almost  unique  "  rows,"  all  arrest  and  repay  attention.   The 

catbednl,  though  not  one  of  the  largest  or  most  msgnificent,  recalls 

nunj  names  which  deserve  to  be  remembered.    Walton,  to  whom 

^e  owe  the  London  Polyglott ;  Pearson,  whose  "  Exposition  of  the 

Creed  "  John  Wesley  prized  so  highly ;  *  Gastrell,  whose  "  Sincere  Milk 

of  the  Word  "  has  nourished  so  many ;  and  in  modern  days,  Copleston, 

to  whom  Whately  owned  himself  so  great  a  debtor ;  f  Blomfield, 

vhose  ambition  it  was  to  obtain  "  a  fold  for  every  sheep,  and  a 

sbepherd  for  every  fold;"  and  the  devout  and  laborious  Sumner, 

reminding  one  by  his  loving  gentleness  of  the  Apostle  whose  name 

iK  bore ;  ^  all  these,  and  more,  on  whom  we  must  not  dwell,  have 

Uen  connected  with  the  ancient  pile.    The  name  of  Matthew  Henry 

aheds  lustre  on  the  city  in  which  he  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  fruitful 

ministry ;  and  a  monument  has  been  most  properly  erected  to  his 

honour  in  one  of  the  public  thoroughfares. 

Methodists,  too,  equally  with  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  have 

*  Writinz  to  a  young  ttudent  tt  Oxfoitl,  nnder  date  of  May  11th,  1764,  lie  laji, 
"Is  order  to  be  well  Beqnnotcd  with  the  doetrinee  of  Chriitianity,  yon  need  bat  one 
kokf—bcaides  the  Bible, — '  Biihop  Pearton  on  the  Creed.'  This  I  advise  yon  to 
Rad  and  maater  throughly :  it  ia  a  library  in  one  yolnme." — Worka,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  67, 
ocUto  edition,  1861.  See  also  his  Joninal,  nnder  date  Febmaiy  28d,  1749;  and 
"  Miaates  of  Conference,"  vol.  i.,  (1862.)  p.  83,  and  elsewhere. 

t  See  the  Dedication  of  Whately's  "Elements  of  Logic,"  and  pariicniarly  the  very 
Rmirkable  letter  in  his  Lifie,  p.  205,  edition  of  1868. 

X  A  clergyman  of  the  diooeae,  writing  to  the  "  Times,"  December  26th,  1869,  justly 
eoomemoraiea  hia  diligence  and  early  rising,  but  omits  to  notice  either  his  nnmerons 
^ibiicstions,  or  hia  attendance  at  public  meetings.  Those  who  have  been  long  in  the 
kshit  of  attending  the  Annnal  Meetings  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  can 
hardly  forget  hia  rcmarka  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Newman's  "  Lectorea  on  Jnstiflcation " 
mm  slier  they  were  pnUiahed ;  and  still  less  how  he  characterixed  the  *'  Missionary 
Eatvprises"  of  John  Williama,  u  "a  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  AcU  of  the 
ipMOn.'* 

TOL.  XTX.— niTH  BIBI18.  O 
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reason  to  regard  Chester  with  interest,  and  associate  with  it  lome 
of  the  most  blessed  names  in  their  briefer  history.  Visited  first  by 
John  Bennett  on  the  invitation  of  a  poor  tailor  in  1746,  and  by 
John  Wesley  made  the  head  of  a  Circuit  which  reached  from  War- 
ring^n  to  Shrewsbury,  it  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Circuit  which  John  Fletcher  was  ever  appointed  to  superintend, 
with  his  curate  and  two  other  preachers  to  assist  him.  Probably 
no  other  Circuit  in  the  Connexion  has  produced  four  preachers  who 
have  filled  the  chair  of  the  Conference.  But  from  Chester  came 
Bichard  Beece,  and  John  Gaulter,  and  the  late  Bev.  John  Bowers ; 
and  a  still  greater  orator  than  either,  if  not  the  most  effective  of  all 
who  have  been  raised  up  among  us,  Samuel  Bradburn.  It  ia  remark- 
able that  no  proper  biographical  account  of  any  one  of  these  honoured 
men  has  yet  found  its  way  to  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine ; 
and  if  I  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bowers, 
it  is  not  because  I  consider  myself  competent  to  the  task,  but  becauae 
I  am  unwilUag  to  accept  the  alternative  of  its  otherwise  remaining 
unattempted ;  and  because  I  am  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  help  of 
some  who  were  more  conversant  with  my  departed  friend  in  Ua 
later  years  than  I  could  be. 

The  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  Chester,  as  in  most  other  places, 
were  indeed  "  small  and  feeble.'*  GFeorge  Shaw,  a  tailor,  and  **  Bichard 
Jones,  a  tobacco-pipe  maker,  residing  in  Love-lane,"  appear  to  have 
been  among  its  earliest  adherents.  The  preaching  was  at  another 
house ;  but  the  classes  and  more  private  meetings  were  held  at  Mr. 
Jones's.  An  old  bam  was  subsequently  taken,  and  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel.  This  displeased  the  mob,  and  the  place  in  '*  Martin's  Aah  '* 
was  wrecked,  and  partly  pulled  down;  but  the  people,  taking  courage, 
returned,  and  repaired  and  re-occupied  the  house.  As  the  work 
went  on,  a  better  place  became  necessary,  and  it  was  found  practicable 
for  the  Society  to  build  for  themselves.  The  new  house  took  the 
form  which  Mr.  Wesley  so  strongly  recommended ;  and  the  **  Oota« 
gon  "  in  Foregate-street  was  opened  by  the  elder  Hampson  in  June^ 
1765.*  The  names  of  those  who  were  actively  connected  with  this 
place  are  now  mostly  historical;  but  memory  lingers  over  Mjm 
GKlbert,  the  daughter  of  the  man  to  whom  we  owed  so  much  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Walkers,  and  Lowes,  and  WilliamseSyt  tnd 

•  See  Mr.  Gaolter's  Memoir  of  Mr.  George  Walker,  "  Methodist  Magaane,"  1818, 
p.  481. 

t  The  familj  of  Mr.  D,  'Williams,  of  Ilacre,  was  pre-eminent]/  favoured  and  honoiiRd  i 
and  deserves  a  longer  memorial  than  this  note  can  furnish.  His  wife  (daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Gardner  of  Tattenhall,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Cheshire  Methodist^ 
was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Anne  Warren ;  (whose  Select  Letters  and  Memoirs  were  pub- 
lished by  her  husband  in  1882 ; )  of  Mrs.  Morlej,  well  remembered  and  loTed  itiU  ly 
some  Missionaries,  and  more  "  Grove  boys : "  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Roberts ;  of  the  IlU 
Mrs.  Downes,  of  Salford ;  and  Mn.  Mary  Bealey,  best  known  as  of  Radclifle-Clote ;  and. 
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otben,  who  in  their  day  upheld  and  promoted  the  work  of  God.     In 

looking  over  an  old  record   I  find  the  trustees  severally  described  as 

"Gentleman,"    "Cheese   Factor,"    "Goldsmith,"    "Linen  Draper," 

"Wine  Merchant,"    "  Esquire  ;  "  an  enumeration  which  shows  that 

tbevorkhad  spread  upwards,  and  that  some  of  those  who  had  felt 

tlie  power  of  godliness  bad  found  that  it  has  the  "  promise  of  the  life 

tbit  now  is."     One  of  tbe  first  names  to  which  the  now  ambiguous 

icdoiten  misused  title  of  "  ^Esquire  "  is  thus  affixed  is  that  of  Heniy 

Bowen,  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  many  notabilitiei 

of  Methodism  in  Chester,  and  the  first,  though  not  the  last,  member 

c-f  the  civic  corporation  who  ventured  to  join  the  Methodists. 

In  the  lafe  of  the  Kev.  John  Braithwaite,  we  have  more  than  one 
refoence  to  this  new  and  somewhat  unusual  acquisition  to  the  Society. 
Under  date  of  October  29th,  1810,  he  writes,  "  The  Society  is  lively 
md  on  the  increase.  Several  have  lately  entered  into  liberty,  and 
others  are  athirst  for  full  salvation.  One  of  the  city  aldermen  is  a 
constant  hearer,  and  very  friendly."  *  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
gives  a  fuller  account  in  a  document  prepared  for  his  father's  funeral 
sermon,  (but  never  published,)  in  which  he  is  described  as  having 
been  brought  up  a  strict  Churchman,  regular  in  his  attendance  at 
public  worship  and  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  even  setting  up  family 
prayer,  at  his  wife's  request,  on  Sunday  evenings.  All  the  while, 
however,  he  was  a  stranger  to  true  happiness,  and  sought  it  in  vain 
at  the  theatre,  the  card-table,  the  race-course,  and  similar  places.  A 
leverc  illness  brought  him  awakening  thoughts  ;  he  sent  for  a  clergy- 
man, and  found  no  relief;  wished  to  send  for  other  help,  but  his  pride 
would  not  allow  him ;  yet  resolved  on  amendment,  if  restored  to  health. 
On  recovering  he  went  to  various  places,  **  seeking  rest."  At  the  cathe- 
dral the  preaching  of  one  of  the  prebendaries  was  made  a  blessing  to  him. 
It  strongly  enforced  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  and  thus  deepened 
Mr.  Bowera's  convictions  of  sin ;  but  did  not  so  clearly  show  him  how 
he  migkt^  as  icAy  he  *'  mutt^  be  bom  again."  This  he  was  to  learn 
from  the  Methodists,  and  his  desire  to  learn  it  was  the  secret  of  that 

1  belkre,  other  toni  and  daughten  whom  I  cannot  enumerate,  bat  whose  names  will  in 
Ik  aiodi  of  many  be  lynonymont  with  whatever  is  lorelj  and  of  good  report.  If  I 
pur ticnlarize  Mn.  Bcaley  in  this  ennmeration,  it  is  becanie  I  have  the  means  of  speaking 
of  her  from  better  personal  acquaintance.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  known  a  Christian 
"rich  in  this  world  "  more  observant  of  St.  Panl*s  rules,  "  Ready  to  distribute,  willing 
to  comauDicatc ;  "  (1  Tim.  vL  18 ;)  "  He  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it '  liberally ; '  he  that 
■hofweth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness ; "  (Rom.  xii.  8 ; )  or  one  whose  conduct  in  this 
ft^ect  has  been  so  inflaentiaL  Since  the  example  was  set  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lisloBeit  of  the  Centeomry  Fund  in  1889,  it  has  not  been  nnnsnal  for  wealthy  persons 
to  gire  oac  thoniaiid  pounds  in  one  donation  for  religious  objects.  The  credit  of 
■ettiBg  that  example  is*  I  bcliere,  due  to  Mrs.  Bealey,  whose  promise  and  offer  in  1888 
U  to  the  eoa&menccment  of  such  operations  on  a  scale  till  then  unprecedented. 
*  Diekiiiioa'a  Ufb  of  Brnthwdtc.  p.  428. 
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^*  constant  attendance  "  of  which  Mr.  Braithwaite  writes.    He  did 
learn  it ;  not,  however,  in  public  ordinances,  but  in  social  interooorse. 

'*  The  prejudices  of  education  and  of  habit  could  no  longer  with- 
stand the  force  and  eagerness  of  his  desire  to  find  the  waj  of  Balvation. 
Bj  this  impulse  he  was  led  to  attend  various  places  of  worship ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  ministry  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodists,  embracing, 
(as  he  apprehended,)  in  its  most  complete  form,  *  the  troth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,'  became  decided :  and  the  preference  which  he  then  made, 
in  no  subsequent  period  of  his  life  suffered  the  slightest  variation  or 
abatement.  Under  the  brighter  illuminations  of  Divine  truth,  which 
now  opened  upon  his  understanding,  he  renounced  many  of  those 
pursuits  as  sinful  which  he  had  before  regarded  as  harmless ;  he 
established  daily  family  prayers ;  and  exhibited  a  general  reformation 
of  conduct.  But  he  had  not  yet  obtained  what  he  beheld  as  his 
undoubted  privilege,  the  '  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission 
of  sins.' 

**  The  means  by  which  he  was  conducted  to  the  possession  of  this 
invaluable  blessing  are  interesting.  By  a  mere  incident  he  was  most 
providentially  led  into  the  society  of  the  late  Mrs.  Warren,  a  lady  of 
ardent  piety  and  of  masculine  understanding.  He  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity in  order  to  disclose  the  conflict  betwixt  light  and  darkness^ 
the  claims  of  religion  and  the  allurements  of  the  world,  which  was 
then  passing  within  him.  '  Mr.  Bowers,'  said  that  excellent  woman, 
'  God  claims  the  whole  heart ;  He  will  not  share  it  with  the  world  1  * 
And  in  a  lengthened  conversation  she  endeavoured  to  conduct  his 
mind  to  that  great  moment  of  decision  in  which  he  should  become  a 
*  new  creature '  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  crisb  was  at  hand.  Addressing 
Mr.  Warren,  who  with  two  other  friends  had  now  entered  the  room, 
my  dear  father  said, '  Your  excellent  wife  has  been  telling  me  that 
God  requires  the  whole  heart ;  and  by  His  grace  from  henceforth  He 
shall  have  mine.'  And  so  effectually  did  the  operations  of  the  grace 
of  God  overpower  opposing  principle,  that  he  added, '  I  entreat  you 
all  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  me.' 

**  The  scene  which  followed  shall  be  described  by  himself.  *  I  was 
soon  brought  to  tears ;  and  whilst  each  in  turn  wrestled  mightily  with 
God  in  prayer  for  me,  I  roared  out  for  the  disquietude  of  my  soul : 
the  powers  of  hell  seemed  at  once  to  assault  me,  and  I  knew  not  what 
to  do  to  escape  their  snares  and  be  saved.  I  was  urged  to  believe  on 
Christ,  and  I  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  Satan  hindered  me.  I  became 
still  more  wretched,  and  struggled  till  my  strength  seemed  exhausted; 
but  when  human  aid  failed  me,  God  worked  in  me  more  powerfully. 
At  first  peace  gently  flowed  into  my  soul,  but  afterwards  Divine  light 
poured  in  like  a  mighty  torrent.  I  was  filled  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.  I  sprang  from  my  knees,  and  exclaimed,  **  You 
have  all  been  praying  for  me,  and  now  I  feel  I  can  praise  Gh>d  toge- 
ther with  you.    I  have  before  been  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
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bat  now  I  could  go  to  the  most  public  place  in  the  city,  and  tell  the 
people  what  God  has  done  for  my  soul.' 

"Thus  concluded  thia  most  extraordinary  scene.     He  hastened 

home,  and,  though  the  hour  was  late,  he  was  unwilling  to  retire, 

until  he  had  united,  with  my  dear  mother  and  another  member  of  the 

familj,  in  praising  God  for  the  great  salvation  of  which  he  had  been 

made  a  partaker.     To  my  mother  the  event  was  unwelcome,  and 

indeed  unintelligible.      My  father  writes,  *  She  could  not  sleep  for 

grief  at  the  thought  of  my  becoming  a  Methodist,  and  I  could  not 

sleep  for  joy.'     On  the  next  morniog  another  scene  followed,  scarcely 

less  impressive  than  that  of  the  preceding  evening.     The  family  was 

IB  aaual  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  prayer ;  and,  afber  a  portion  of 

the  sacred  Scriptures  had  been  read,  my  father  in  the  most  a£Eecting 

maimer  declared  to  us  the  great  and  blessed  change  which  he  had 

experienced.     He  endeavoured  to  convince  all  who  heard  him  that  it 

was  as  necessary  for  them  as  for  him,  and  with  many  tears  he 

exhorted  us  to  seek  it.     He  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  read  a 

form  of  prayer ;  but  now  the  book  was  thrown  aside,  and,  to  adopt  his 

own  language, '  I  opened  my  mouth  to  God — the  Lord  filled  it,  and 

gare  me  great  liberty  of  speech.'     Our  tears  were  mingled  with  his, 

and  on  that  memorable  morning  impressions  were  produced  on  the 

miads  of  several  members  of  the  family  which  at  no  distant  period 

JKued  in  their  conversion  to  God.    From  this  time  his  life  assumed 

a  new  character.     His  views,  hid  principles  of  action,  his  sources  of 

enjoyment,  his  circle  of  society,  the  aspect  of  his  whole  deportment, 

exemplified  the  transforming  influence  of  that  mighty  change  which 

the  grace  of  God  had  wrought  in  him.*' 

Not  very  long  after  Mr.  Bowers's  conversion,  he  began  to 
preach;  and  in  various  parts  of  North  Wales,  where  an  English 
lermon  was  seldom  heard,  he  was  glad  to  exercise  himself  as  a  local- 
preacher.  "  By  the  importunity  of  his  religious  friends,  however," 
his  BOQ  continues,  "  and  by  the  hope  on  his  own  part  that  his  former 
character  and  connections  would  induce  some  to  hear  him  who  would 
Rsiat  a  more  worthy  attraction,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  enlarge  his 
sphere  of  labour.  His  first  sermon  in  Chester  brought  together  far 
aore  than  the  chapel  would  hold ;  *  and  many  among  the  congrega- 
tion had  never  entered  such  a  place  before.  His  first  hymn  was 
chancteriitic : — 

'  Sent  by  my  Lord,  on  you  I  call; 
The  inYiUtion  ii  to  all  : 
Come,  all  the  world ;  come,  sinner,  fkou ; 
All  thingt  in  Chrirt  are  ready  now.' 

*  Mr.Bnitliwaite  eonfinni  this  itatement.  Writing  aider  date  of  Angnit  10th, 
lSll,keayii  A  "  gentleman  who  wu  lately  aheriiT,  and  bida  fbir  to  be  mayor,  haa 
hKin0nllfybraa|^toGod,andhaijQs(bcgnntopteach,    HoltifcadBS  flods  to  hear 
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So  was  his  text :  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  And  in  not  a  few  instances  was  he  instmmental 
in  producing  this  new  birth  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers." 

The  Toleration  Act  was  at  that  time  so  interpreted  as  to  render  it 
necessary  (or  desirable,  at  least)  that  local-preachers  should  take  out 
licenses  under  it ;  and  while  Mr.  Bowers  was  jet  on  trial  as  a  local- 
preacher,  he  applied  at  the  City  Quarter  Sessions  to  take  the  oaths, 
and  obtain  the  certificate.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  this  was 
a  trial  before  which  some  men's  courage  would  Have  failed,  but  he  was 
undaunted.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  serve  the  office  of  mayor, 
there  was  much  opposition  to  his  election ;  but  it  was  proposed  to 
him  that,  if  he  woidd  give  up  preaching,  he  should  not  be  forthw 
opposed  merely  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Methodist.  To  this  he 
promptly  replied, ''  No ;  I  esteem  it  a  much  greater  honour  to  preach 
the  Gospel  than  to  be  mayor  of  Chester,  and  I  will  make  no  such 
stipulation."  His  firmness  being  joined  with  general  oonsiatency  of 
conduct,  and  a  diligent  endeavour  to  do  the  duty  of  the  ofi^oe,  met 
with  its  due  reward,  and  he  was  twice  chosen  to  fill  the  civic  chair ; 
beingy  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  Methodist  thus  re-electedi  before 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  in  1835. 

Mr.  Bowers  has  registered  in  his  Family  Bible  the  date  of  his 
conversion,*  July  16th,  1810.  Three  days  afterwards,  his  eldest 
son  was  happily  made  a  "partaker  of  like  precious  faith;"  the 
fruit  (as  I  gather)  of  that  remarkable  testimony  which  his  father  was 
moved  to  deliver,  at  the  season  of  family  worship  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  extract.  But  to  Mrs.  Bowers  the  experience  just  de* 
scribed  was,  for  some  time,  a  very  unwelcome  novelty.  She  had  been 
trained,  like  her  husband,  to  an  exact  observance  of  the  external 

*  There  is  a  distinotnets  aboat  these  entries  which  strikingly  illnstrates  the  decided 
charaoter  of  the  writer,  and  promises  well  for  his  fatnre  stability ;  while  it  marks  tka 
reality  of  the  work  of  grace  of  which  he  had  become  the  sabject.  In  all  the  biographies 
which  hare  come  under  my  notice,  I  do  not  remember  another  instance  in  whiek  the 
Family  Bible  has  been  made  the  depository  of  a  similar  record.  Sorely  it  desenrei  to 
be  transcribed  here  I — 

"Henbt  Bowebs,  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  July  16th,  1810. 

John  Bowers,  bom  again  of  the  Spirit,  Jnly  19th,  1810. 

Elisabeth  Bowebs,  Jnn.,  died  December,  1811 ;  sged  eleven  years. 

Thomas  Bowers  [a  younger  brother  of  the  Key.  John  Bowers ;  who  died  before  kiai, 

well  known,  and  highly  esteemed,  in  Chester]  received  a  strong  conviction  of  sin 

at  the  time  of  his  brother's  conversion ;  but  cannot  exactly  ascertain  when  God 

manifested  Himself  to  his  soul. 
Elizabeth  Bowers  [afterwards  Mrs.  Janion].    Her  heart  was  gently  opened,  M 

Lydia's." 

Happy  father,  who  could  make  such  entries  I  Would  that  many  Family  BiUrt 
contained  similar  ones !  How  much  less  of  doubt  and  perplexity  would  there  ibm  be 
amon;  us ! 
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duties  of  religion ;  and  she  Bhrunk  from  what  would  require  her  t 
eater  into  new  associations,  and  expose  her  to  the  contempt  of  he: 
ibrmer  friends.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  wrought  ;x>werfuilj  upoz 
ber;  and  though  she  mras  excessively  grieved  at  what  i>he  cousiderec 
tbe  degradation  of  ber  hui»band's  applying  for  a  licerise  under  thi 
Tulention  Act,  by  eameat  prayer  she  overcame  that  difficulty  ;  anc 
ultimitely  became  a  bappy  and  useful  Methodist.  The  miuistry  ol 
tbe  Rev.  John  Braitbwaite  waa  made  very  useful  to  her ;  and  hei 
bosband,  in  a  letter  to  the  biographer  of  tliat  excellent  minister, 
aicribefther  conversion  to  his  instrumentality.*  In  1M9,  she  wai 
ippointed  to  the  care  of  a  class  ;  and  her  son  states  that  it  was  hei 
mitom  to  »pend  an  hour  previous  to  every  meeting  in  private  devo- 
tion, in  addition  to  those  stated  exercises  which  were  the  delight  and 
strength  of  every  day  as  it  returned.  How  she  cared  for  the  memben 
of  her  class  to  the  last,  and  how,  after  adorning  the  Gospel  for  many 
jetN,  »he  departed  in  peace,  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  read 
alter  her  funeral  sermon  will  show  : — 

'*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Greeves  has  favoured  mc  with  the  following  com- 
monication.  '  On  my  last  visit  to  your  excellent  mother,  (which  was 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  13th,)  she  suffered  so  acutely  from 
the  state  of  her  head,  and,  at  intervals,  was  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drow8ine«s  and  stupor,  as  to  be  incapable  of  entering  into  any 
regular  conversation.  Her  faculties,  however,  were  evidently  uuim- 
ptired.  It  was  the  usual  time  of  meeting  her  class,  and  by  repeated 
questions  concerning  who  was  with  them,  and  ejaculations  for  the 
blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon  them,  she  gave  unquestionable  prool 
that  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  her  care  lay  very  near  hex 
heart.  Indeed,  she  could  not  be  satisfied  until  Mr.  Bjwers  went 
down  and  ascertained  that  Mr.  Heath,  of  his  own  accord,  had  kindly 
come  to  conduct  the  meeting.'  '  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  concerning 
her  state,'  (Mr.  Greeves  adds,)  <  she  said :  "  My  affliction  is  grievous,  and 
God  only  knows  how  it  will  end :  but  He  is  my  support,  and  I  leave 
mmlf  in  Hi^  hands."  Having  informed  her  that  I  was  about  tc 
leave  Chester  for  come  time  on  a  missionary  tour,  she  said  :  "  Well 
Mr.  Greeves,  if  on  your  return  yon  should  find  that  I  am  no  longei 
to  inhabitant  of  this  world,  1  hope  that  you  will  hear  that  I  have 
left  a  good  testimony  behind  me.'*  "  O.  do  not  talk  so,  my  love,' 
said  her  afflicted  husband.  "  Why  not,  my  dear  ?  "  she  answered,  witl 
tfinnneM  and  composure  which,  considering  her  natural  timidity 
tstoDished  me  much.  "  Death  has  lost  its  sting ;  it  has  no  terror  tc 
me :  and  why  shoold  I  not  endeavour  to  make  myself  familiar  witl 
it  ?  I  trust,  if  it  be  God's  will,  to  be  spared  to  you  a  little  longer 
but  I  am  not  anxioos  about  it,  and  desire  to  resign  myself  wholly  U 

*  Life  of  Bruthwiitc.  p.  464. 
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Him."  After  Bpending  a  Bhort  time  in  prayer,  I  took  my  leave, 
under  a  deep  impression  that  she  was  preparing  for  a  better  world ; 
and  that  such  a  frame  of  mind  was  an  ample  oompensation  for  all  the 
anguish  which  disease  could  inflict.' " 

How  long  her  husband  survived  Mrs.  Bowers  I  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  exactly ;  but  that  he  came  to  his  grave  like  a 
shock  of  com,  fully  ripe  in  his  season,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  document  quoted  before : — 

''  In  conclusion,  we  have  to  view  him  as  the  subject  of  varied, 
severe,  and  protracted  affliction.  To  the  lot  of  few  has  it  fallen  to 
endure  a  more  abundant  share  of  bodily  suffering.  During  a  series  of 
years  he  was  the  victim  of  complicated  disease.  But  severe  as  such 
a  test  was,  it  more  clearly  evinced  the  sterling  character  of  his  piety. 
In  an  agony  of  pain,  he  would  often  exclaim,  *  Though  Thou  day  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Thee.'  An  immurmuring  submission  to  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  of  God ;  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness ;  a  calm 
and  unshaken  confldence  in  the  sacrifice  of  Ohrist ;  a  bright  and 
unclouded  prospect  of  a  glorious  immortality,  in  such  seasons,  usually 
characterized  his  feelings.  His  last  affliction  was  attended  with  the 
most  severe  suflerings ;  but  not  a  murmur  escaped  his  lips.  *  I  know/ 
he  frequently  said,  ^  that  God  cannot  err ;  that  my  sufferings  are 
necessary,  or  they  would  not  be  permitted.'  And  to  the  members  of 
the  Society,  at  their  quarterly  love-feast,  he  expressed  in  affecting 
language  his  perfect  willingness,  either  patiently  to  endure  a  longer 
period  of  suffering,  or,  if  so  permitted,  again  to  engage  in  a  coone  of 
active  usefulness.  Often,  too,  he  declared  his  complete  deliveranoe 
from  the  fear  of  death,  and  from  all  solicitude  about  its  dream- 
stances  ;  anticipating  beyond  its  passage,  with  unshaken  confidencet 
an  ^  abundant  entrance '  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Such,  also,  was  the  extent  of  his  preparaUon 
for  the  great  event,  and  so  minute  was  the  arrangement  of  all  his 
personal  and  domestic  affairs,  that  his  survivors  have  yet  been  unable 
to  discover  that  even  one  thing  has  been  left  undone  which,  bad  he 
known  beforehand  the  precise  hour  of  his  departure,  he  could  have 
accomplished. 

''  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  to  the  very  dose  of  hii 
life  he  was  permitted  to  engage  in  those  exercises  of  piety,  and  of 
Christian  love,  whence,  through  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  had 
derived  his  chief  happiness.  On  the  evening  preceding  his  decease 
he  met  his  class.  The  fervour  and  elevation  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
energy  and  fidelity  of  his  addresses,  were  more  than  usoally 
impressive.  An  individual  present  remarked,  '  He  spoke  aa  one  on 
the  threshold  of  heaven.'  He  concluded  the  description  of  his  own 
state  of  mind,  by  observing  with  unusual  pathos, '  I  feel  most  sensi- 
bly, and  this  is  what  I  want  each  of  you  to  feel, — 
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£Teiy  moment.  Lord,  I  need, 
The  merit  of  Thy  death.' 

"  After  performing  the  devotions  of  the  family,  he  retired  to  rest 
iatending  on  the  following  day  to  unite  with  his  Christian  hrethren 
in  the  service  of  public  prayer ;  but  at  the  hour  in  which  they  were 
met  to  pour  forth  their  supplications  in  the  courts  of  an  earthly 
siactuary,  he  passed  to  mingle  with  a  more  glorious  assembly,  and 
to  unite  in  the  more  pure  and  exalted  services  of  that  temple  '  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  " 

\Slien  my  late  friend,  the  Rev.  Johx  Bowers,  three  days  after  his 
fither,  was  converted,  he  was  a  school-boy,  spending  his  Midsummer 
holidays  at  home.     His  father,  indeed,  was  over  forty  years  of  age, 
and  brought  matured  experience  of  the  world  and  natural  energy  of 
character  to  the  aid  of  his  newly-acquired  religious  principles  ;  but 
hii  eon  was  "  bom  of  the  Spirit''  on  the  day  on  which  he  attuned  his 
fourteenth  year,  July  19th,  1810;  and  had  soon  afterwards  to  face 
tiie  trial  of  returning  to  school.    His  tutor  was  a  clergyman ;  but 
that  circumstance  would  not,  as  he  well  knew,  secure  him  from  the 
reproach  of  having  become  a  Methodist,  or  the  petty  persecutions 
which  school-boys  have  it  in  their  power  to  inflict.     "  I  have  heard 
him,"  says  the  Bev.  J.  D.  Geden,  "  describe  in  his  later  years  with 
much  feeling,  how  he  resolved  that  by  God's  grace  nothing  should 
move  him  from  his  steadfastness ;  and  also  how,  distrusting  himself, 
and  shrinking  from  the  struggle,  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping 
in  the  carriage  that  was  taking  him  to  school ;  how  his  father  com- 
forted him  and  encouraged  him ;  and  how,  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  they  vowed  together  that  in  their  absence  from  each 
other  they  would  labour  to  hold  fast  the  good  of  which  they  had 
been  made  partakers.    This  beautiful  *  special  service '  was  not  fruit- 
leis.    It  gave  him  strength  to  face  the  approaching  trials ;  and  he 
left  school,  as  he  went  back,  a  steadfast  and  happy  believer." 

In  about  three  years  afterwards  he  was  received  by  the  Conference 
u  a  probationer  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  being,  so  far  as  I  know 
or  can  learn,  the  youngest  person  ever  admitted  to  that  relationship. 
Xo  one  now  living  knows  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  so 
eaily  an  offer  and  the  acceptance  of  it ;  and  no  one  is  therefore  entitled 
to  pnmounce  definitively  upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
pnoeeding.  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  subject  for 
ngnt^  and  in  after  life  he  was  accustomed  so  to  regard  it.  But  he 
was  dwsyi  *  modest  and  self-distrusting  maUi  and  some  eounter- 
*^**fi*g  considerations  are  obvious  enough.  His  gifts  were  remark- 
ibie,  his  ezperienoe  dear  and  sound,  his  education  much  in  advance 
of  that  whieh  many  candidates  obtain,  and  preachers  were  wanted 
•faywhevB.    "What  wonder  then  that  he  should  be  sent  lbrth|  espe- 
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ciallj  as  there  was  then  no  such  means  of  testing  and  training  candi- 
dates as  we  now  possess  P  Perhaps  this  early  employment  in  the 
work,  making  him  sensible  of  his  own  deficiencies^  was  part  of  his 
providential  preparation  for  that  office  in  which  he  afterwards  did 
such  good  service  at  Didsbmy. 

His  first  Circuit  was  not  far  from  home,  and  it  was  his  happineis 
to  have  for  his  Superintendent  the  Bev.  Samuel  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Warren,  who  had  formerly  travelled  in  Chester,  and  whose  wife  had 
been  of  so  much  service  to  his  father  at  a  critical  period  of  his  histoij. 
They  received  him,  and  invariably  treated  him,  with  a  kindness  for 
which  he  was  always  grateful,  and  which  afterwards  made  the  duty 
of  acting  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Warren  on  some  public  questions  pecu- 
liarly painful  to  him.  After  labouring  two  years  at  North wioh,  he 
removed  to  Macclesfield,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  with  whom  he  lived  most  happily 
for  about  ten  years.  Here  he  remained  one  year;  another  he 
spent  at  Buxton,  and  another  at  Stafford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained  his  highest  popu- 
larity. Although  associated  as  a  colleague  with  Adam  Clarke  and 
Bobert  Newton,  and  having  Dr.  Baffles,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  both  gained  and  kept  large  congre- 
gations. Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  his  popularity 
was  well  deserved.  Had  his  claims  to  respect  and  attention  been 
merely  adventitious,  they  could  not  have  been  supported  in  ioch 
associations,  especially  among  an  intelligent  and  pious  people.  Nor 
would  these  have  given  the  best  of  all  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which 
they  held  him  by  securing  his  re-appointment  to  the  Circuit  aa  sooii 
as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so. 

No  very  remarkable  incidents,  or  none  of  which  a  record  has 
been  preserved,  diversified  the  course  of  his  ministry.  While  hit 
health  and  strength  continued,  they  were  gladly  devoted  to  the 
labours  of  his  high  calling ;  and  the  Divine  Master  was  pleased  to 
employ  him  as  an  instrument  both  of  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
the  edification  of  believers.  At  these  objects  he  steadily  aimed ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  competent  judges,  or  gather  from  per- 
sonal observation,  he  was  never  intoxicated  by  the  long-continued 
popular  favour  which  fell  to  his  lot ;  but  was  serious,  humble,  earnest, 
and  faithful  throughout.  He  did  not  publish  anything ;  but  in  such  of 
his  sermons  as  have  been  accidentally  preserved  these  charaoteristios 
are  strongly  marked. 

Any  further  observations  on  this  subject  are  rendered  unneeesiaij 
by  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  in  Mr.  Geden*s  funeral  sermon  for 
him,  which  I  am  happy  to  have  the  author's  permission  to  transfari 
with  some  abridgment,  to  these  psges : — 

''The  impulse  to  mental  ex^ion which  he  received  during 
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Urst  roridence  in  Liverpool^  resulted  in  a  development  of  pulpit 
|K)wer  which  appears  to  bave  reached  its  climax  during  hiit  residence 
in  Wakefield.  From  this  period  until  his  removal  to  Leed^, 
(IS22-10,)  few  men  held  a  higher  place  as  preachers  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Connexion* 

**  It  was  not  thftt  his  sermons  were  characterized  hj  remarkable 
felicities  of  illustration,  or  overwhelming  force  of  argument,  or  sub- 
llinitj  of  conception ;  and  they  scorned  to  hold  commerce  for  an 
instant  with  pulpit  foppery  and  affectation.  Yet  they  were  not  want- 
ing in  strength  of  thought,  in  logical  coherence,  or  in  suitable 
embellishments  of  style  and  language.  Indeed,  his  preparations 
were  made  with  so  much  care,  and  the  structure  of  his  discourses  so 
nicelj  framed,  and  there  was  so  much  oratory  of  voice  and  gesture  in 
bii  delivery,  that  some  persons  took  the  impression  of  rhetorical 
artifice,  and  credited  one  of  the  most  real  and  natural  of  men  with 
whit  was  utterly  repugnant  both  to  his  tastes  and  his  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  born  with  some  of  the  chief 
faculties  of  a  popular  public  speaker.  He  was  constitutionally  ardent, 
and  had  the  gift  of  a  ready  and  graceful  utterance.  His  voice  was  a 
moiical  instrument  of  more  than  ordinary  compass,  strength,  and 
delicacy ;  and  what  seemed  to  chance  observers  to  be  artificial  elo- 
qaenoe,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  colour  and  drapery  which 
Kia  original  endowments  threw  upon  the  workings  of  his  mind  and 
heart. 

**  During  the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  partly  through  infirmity 
and  altered  circumstances,  his  sphere  was  narrowed.  But  his  minis- 
try retained  to  the  last  its  most  marked  characteristics.  It  was 
pnctica],  evangelical,  devout,  and  reverent;  and  did  not  cease  to 
command  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  manly  sense,  sound  doctrine, 
and  religious  earnestness  are  indispensable  elements  of  good 
preaching.'* 

The  last  Circuit  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  Leeds,  where  his 
health  altogether  failed ;  and  during  his  third  year  an  assistant  was 
provided  for  him,  the  Rev.  Q.  T.  Perks  bebg  appointed  at  Mr. 
Bowers's  request.  BIr.  Perks  had  previously  spent  a  short  time 
Ukder  his  roof,  and  received  a  high  impression  of  his  domestic  and 
fliiaisterial  excellencies,  which  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  his 
longer  residence.  '*  It  was  my  happiness,"  he  writes, ''  to  know  him 
in  the  intimate  intercourse  of  home  life,  and  in  a  season  of  roysteri- 
COS  trial ;  and  I  say  without  reserve  that  I  have  seldom  known  a 
BON  godly  man.  I  have  often  been  awoke  at  an  early  hour  by  '  the 
Toiei  rf  his  so|^lications;*  and  without  previous  prayer  he  would 
Bot  appoint  a  Ciicmt  offioer,  or  make  a  Haa,  or,  if  he  could  avoid  it, 
tmsacft  any  imporUnt  banasBs.    A  full  heart  would  prompt  me  to 
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say  much  more  of  one  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  cherbh  with  grate* 
ful  esteem ;  but  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  others  to  describe  the  endow- 
ments and  acquirements  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Methodist  preachers  of  his  day." 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  in  Leeds,  Hr.  Bowers  was 
appointed  to  the  Theological  Institution  at  Didsbury,  where  his  duties 
included  the  pastoral  care  and  superintendence  of  the  students  and 
the  domestic  charge  of  the  establishment.  For  this  post  he  possesMd 
some  eminent  qualifications.  His  strong  sympathy  with  young 
men,  his  generous  and  tender  spirit,  his  lofty  sense  of  honour,  his 
vigorous  good  sense,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  the  Institution — 
with  which  he  had  been  actively  connected  as  Secretary  for  six  years, 
— all  marked  him  out  as  a  suitable  instrument  for  this  department 
of  the  Lord's  work.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  a  most  becoming 
spirit,  and  was  spared  to  discharge  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  And  the  students  have  shown  in  what 
esteem  they  held  him  by  subscribing  for  a  portrait,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  dining  hsJl  at  Didsbury.  Mr.  Geden  describes  it  u 
"  admirable,  both  as  a  likeness  and  a  work  of  art,"  and  as  having 
been  ''presented  by  a  number  of  young  ministers,  who  at  various 
times  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bowers's  care  and  oversight." 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Didsbury  that  his 
brethren  marked  their  sense  of  his  character  and  services  by  choosing 
him  President  of  the  Conference  which  met  at  Hull  in  1858 ;  and  at 
the  close  of  his  year  of  office  ofiered  him  their  **  cordial  and  unanimous 
thanks  for  the  eminently  faithful,  efficient,  and  courteous  dischaige  of 
his  official  duties." 

For  some  time  before  August,  1864,  it  was  evident  both  to  Kiwtfftlf 
and  his  friends  that  his  declining  strength  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
duties  of  his  station ;  and  he  was  therefore  permitted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  that  year  to  retire  to  Southport  as  a  Supeirnumerary 
minister,  with  the  hope  that  change  and  rest  might  still  prolong  hb 
usefulness,  and  enable  him  to  engage  to  some  extent  in  the  work  he 
loved  best.  In  November,  1865,.  he  wrote  as  follows  to  an  old  and 
valued  friend  who  had  inquired  after  his  health : — 

''  I  have  not  resumed  any  public  work,  and  whether  I  could  attempt 
it  without  risk  is  doubtful.  This  indeed  forms  one  of  the  moat  pain- 
ful circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  of  that  vigour  in  whioh, 
in  earlier  life,  I  was  wont  to  rejoice.  But  I  have  surely  no  came  of 
complaint.  Complaint,  indeed !  the  very  thought  of  it  would  be  the 
basest  ingratitude,  afber  my  life-long  mercies  and  fifty  years  of  active 
service ;  my  mouth  must  be  for  ever  closed,  except  to  expressions  of 
endless  praise.  *  We  ceased,'  St.  Luke  writes,  '  saying.  The  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done  V    I  say  it,  too,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  { 
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ind  onlj  desxrey  bj   doing   or    suffering  that   *wDl/    to    be  made 
meet  for  *  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.'     Enough  of  myself, 

lurelv." 

Two  months  later,  (January  13th,  1S6G,)  he  writes  again  to  the 
ume  fxiend : — "  In  the  summer  I  rallied  wonderfully,  but  lately  my 
itrength  has  failed  again,  and  a  week  (ince  I  suffered  an  attack  in 
the  night  which  seemed  for  seyeral  hours  to  be  a  struggle  for  life 
itself.  But  I  do  not  repine.  The  discipline  is  needful,  and  I  hope 
will  be  salutary  in  its  actual  effects.  An  entire  purity  of  nature 
ippetrs  to  me  to  be  the  great  end  of  the  Gospel  economy,  and  the 
eoentiil  meetness  for  our  heavenly  inheritance.  Some  strong-minded 
good  men  have  condemned  the  desire  to  die  as  cowardly  and  impa- 
tient. But  was  not  St.  Paul  'willing  rather,'  nay,  groaning,  to 
ttcape  the  burthens  of  this  '  tabernacle,'  and  '  desiring  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ  P'  I  feel  the  appropriateness  of  what  you  say 
u  to  our  most  becoming  attitude  being  that  of  '  waiting.'  And 
what  disclosures  will  burst  upon  us  when  that  waiting  ends  I" 

More  than  four  months  of  such  *'  waiting  "  were  still  in  store  for 
Um.  Agonizing  pain,  or  irresistible  nervous  excitement  and  restless- 
ness, might  well  promote  that  **  desire  to  depart,"  of  which  he  writes 
above ;  while  they  naturally  interfered  with  collected  thought  and 
tranquil  feeling.  Yet  his  faith  was  firm,  and  the  anchor  of  the  soul 
held  well  throughout  the  storm.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  supplies  the 
following  account  of  his  end,  which  came  at  length  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1866  :— 

'*  Uia  testimonies  to  the  prcdousness  of  the  Atonement,  and  the 
expressions  of  his  faith  in  its  full  efficacy  for  himself,  were  given 
occasionally  with  much  fervour.  While  mourning  over  the  distrac- 
tions of  mind  induced  by  his  peculiar  afflictions,  and  sometimes  com- 
plaining of  the  absence  of  those  direct  and  refreshing  manifestations 
of  his  Saviour's  favour  which  he  craved.  Us  soul  rested  on  the 
eternal  verities  of  the  faith  with  a  confidence  that  needed  no  raptures 
to  confirm  it.  '  All  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus,'  was  his  never- 
&iliDg  solace.  At  a  later  stage  of  his  physical  decay,  his  confessions 
of  fiuth  became  less  frequent,  but,  if  possible,  more  firm  and  vigorous. 
There  was  something  very  remarkable  in  the  energy  with  which  he 
■roused  his  dying  faculties  to  testify  that  he  was  passing  as  a  Chris- 
tian through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  On  one  occasion, 
within  two  days  of  his  end,  he  awoke  as  if  from  profound  uncon- 
srifwisncas,  and  spontaneously  delivered,  very  much  in  his  old  style,  a 
dev  and  glowing  tribute  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ  as  *  the  centre 
of  the  nnivene,  and  the  centre  of  his  own  heart's  affiBctions,'^-as 
'reeeiTiDg  the  cboms  of  heaven  and  earth.  Worthy  ii  the  Lamb/ 
sad  as  'all  in  all  to  his  dying  soul.*  His  last  words — at  least  the 
bsl  inlelljgible  words— were  the  Lord's  testimony  to  Himself  u  the 
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<  BesurrectioDy  and  the  Life :  he  that  helieveth  in  Me  shall  neTer  die : 
believest  thou  thia  ?'  I  am  loth  to  lift  the  veil  any  longer  on  aach  a 
scene.  Enough  has  heen  said  to  gratify  those  many  friends  of  this 
departed  servant  of  Christ,  who,  having  respected  lus  upright  Chris- 
tian life,  his  fidelity  to  all  the  trusts  of  the  Church,  and  his  eminently 
ahle  and  useful  ministry,  will  feel  desirous  to  know  by  what  kind  of 
death  he  glorified  Otoi.'* 


THE  SEED  AND  THE  THORNS. 
(luki  yni.  7.) 

Iif  another  parable  our  Lord  represents  Himself,  the  Son  of  Man, 
sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  the  wide  field  of  the  world, 
and  His  enemy,  that  is,  the  devil,  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat ;  both 
the  noxious  weed  and  the  precious  com  being  left  to  grow  together 
until  the  harvest.  And  such  is  the  world's  history.  Both  prooessei 
are  still  in  progress.  The  growth  of  good  and  evil  goes  on  aimul- 
taneously ;  and  as  ages  roll  on,  the  greater  is  the  development  of 
each,  and  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  contrast  between  them.  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  advances,  and,  we  believe,  never  had  so  many 
subjects  on  the  earth  as  now ;  but  meantime,  also,  impiety  develops 
in  daring  and  in  subtilty.  And  in  great  cities,  in  dense  popnIationSy 
where  life  is  most  intense  and  active,  where  men  ''  live  fast  **  both 
in  good  and  evil,  both  these  antagonistic  influences  grow  n^idly. 
Populousness  and  civilization  ripen  both  the  sooner. 

So  in  the  little  world  of  man's  heart.  Opposite  processes  may  fof 
a  time  go  on  together.  The  Lord  sows  the  good  seed ;  in  many 
cases  it  takes  root ;  is  not  trampled  under  foot  and  lost  like  that 
by  the  way-side,  nor  transient  in  its  life  and  vigour  like  that  on  the 
rock.  It  strikes  root  and  springs  up  ;  but  other  things  tptk^  if 
with  it.  The  roots  of  these  last  were  in  the  soil  before ;  yet  there  aie 
some  of  them  which  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  good  seed  attnusts 
and  quickens  into  activity,  just  as  there  afe  weeds  which  find  their 
special  **  habitat,"  as  botanists  say,  in  corn-fields,  and  are  aoaroely 
seen  anywhere  else.  Some  of  them  are  in  themselves  noxious  and 
deadly,  and  extermination  is  the  only  hope  for  the  husbandman. 
Such  are  Pharisaism  and  spiritual  pride,  to  which  a  man  is  not 
tempted  but  in  connection,  more  or  less,  with  influences  of  the  tmtiu 
Ofchers  are  in  themselves  innocent,  and  so  long  as  they  do  not  aspire 
to  rivalry  with  the  good  seed,  nor  dispute  its  own  soil,  they  remain 
so ;  but  they,  too,  show  a  disposition  to  spring  as  the  seed  springs 
and  to  grow  as  it  grows ;  and  if  so,  even  that  which  fell  on  good 
ground  becomes  cramped  for  room  in  the  heart,  and  is  shut  in  from 
the  sunshine  and  breath  of  heaven.    Our  Lord  interprets  His  own 
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figure.    The  thorns  are  '*  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life." 
Not  felfish  cares,  nor  ill-gotten   riches,  nor  crimiaal  pleasures,  but 
ncli  u  in  their  right  use  and  despree  maj  co-exiat  with  true  piety. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  they  do  not  prevent  the  good  seed  sprin^Dg 
and  beuiDg  fruit.     Dat  it  is  their  growth^  their  springing  up  ttith  the 
icA,  that  constitutes  them,  a  source  of  danger  ;  their  assuming  such 
&  place  in  the  heart  as  to  threaten  to  outgrow  the  grain.     The  result 
of  this  \%  proportionate  to  the  ground  they  are  permitted  to  take 
up  iu  the  soul.     With  their  permitted  grov^th  there  can  be  at  best 
hat  a  defectiTe  and  feehle  piety, — there  can  be  "  no  fruit  to  per- 
fection :**  and  growing  still,  they  jeopardise  the  spiritual  life  itself, 
ini  finally  choke  and  destroy  it. 

Some,  in  the  application  of  the  parable,  would  divide  these  different 
kinds  of  **  thorns  "  hetween  different  classes  of  society,  regarding 
^'care^"  as  p?cu\iarly  the  lot  of  the  poor,  *'  riches  and  pleasures"  as 
the  dangers  of  the  opposite  class.  "  If  you  arc  poor,"  says  an 
excellent  writer,  "  anxieties  about  work  and  wages,  clothes  and  food, 
vife  and  children,  become  the  thorn-plants,  harmless  in  appearance 
at  first,  but  which  in  the  end  may  choke  the  seed  of  grace  in  your 
hearts.  If  you  are  rich,  the  pleasure  which  wealth  may  purchase, 
or  love  of  the  wealth  itself,  may  become  the  bitter  root  which  in  its 
maturity  may  overpower  all  spiritual  life.*  But  in  fact  no  class  is 
exempt  from  any  one  of  these  "  thorn-plants."  Innumerable  wit- 
nesses and  constant  observation,  even  in  religious  life,  show  that 
undue  care  aud  anxiety  is  by  no  means  a  danger  peculiar  to  the 
poor.  And  if  the  rich  have  their  cares,  so  the  poor  may  be  tempted 
to  the  greed  of  riches,  and  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  seductive 
pleasures.  Are  we  not  rather  to  look  at  the  things  of  which  we  are 
here  warned  from  a  point  of  view  which  includes  them  all,  both 
the  cares,  and  the  riches,  and  the  pleasures,  under  one  category? 
namely,  as  dangers  which,  one  or  all,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  expected 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  in  the  order  of  the  Divine  disci- 
pline, to  come  teith  religion :  weeds  which  prefer  the  corn-field ; 
lonrces  of  possible  peril,  with  which  the  very  elevation  of  a  man's 
mind  by  the  grace  of  God  brings  him  into  contact.  ''The  thorns 
ipraag  up  with  it,'* 

Caekb. — Take  the  case  of  a  man,  who  from  a  frivolous  and  worldly 
life,  perhaps  from  one  of  dissipation  and  recklessness,  is  turned  by 
Divine  grace  to  a  life  of  frugality,  self-restrunt,  and  application  to 
doty.  He  adopts  hah'its  of  prudence  and  forethought.  Industry, 
diligence  in  business,  is  a  distinctly  marked  part  of  the  religion  he 
has  receiredy  if  he  has  received  it  aright.  These  are  Christian 
riitaei ;  and  blessed  is  the  transition,  ^^PP7  the  deliverance,  from 

*  Dr.  Amot. 
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the  opposite  vices  which  enthralled  him  before.  Bat  if  they  are  not 
watched  they  maj  grow  out  of  their  place.  If  they  are  not  kept  in 
subordination  they  may  become  sources  of  danger,  thorns  threatening 
the  spiritual  life.  They  may  grow  faster  than  he  grows  in  grace. 
They  may  become  leading  parts  of  his  character,  so  that  the  ChrUHtm 
is  seen  less  than  the  man  of  business, 

Beligion  has  disclosed  in  many  a  convert  a  capacity  for  the  affidrs 
of  this  life  which  was  previously  latent.  That  capacity  is  exercised 
and  improved.  It  is  seen  by  others.  He  becomes  known  as  a  care- 
ful, trustworthy, ''  business  man."  His  character  attracts  confidence, 
and  he  becomes  engaged  in  cares  for  his  neighbours  as  well  aa  for 
himself;  affairs  of  family  and  friendly  trust ;  affairs,  perhaps,  municipal 
and  civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  successively  devolve  upon  him.  All  these 
are  honourable  activities — true  fruits  of  righteousness  from  which 
only  indolence  or  fanaticism  would  wish  Christian  men  to  be  debarred. 
Many  have  in  these  things  nobly  served  God  and  their  generation. 
Many  do  so  still.  They  do  it  to  His  glory,  and  they  have  His  blessing ; 
and  will  have,  so  long  as  the  motive  and  the  amount  of  such  engage- 
ments are  consistent  with  the  ascendency  of  the  spiritual,  the  primacy  of 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  seeking  first  "  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness.'*  But  there  is  the  point  requiring  watchfulness.  **  Take 
heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 

cares  of  this  life.' '   Cares  of  business,  personal  or  official,  may  grow 

into  unbelieving  anxiety,  may  be  associated  with  rivalry  or  party 
spirit,  or  may  become  so  intense  as  to  make  every  little  disap- 
pointment, or  the  fear  of  one,  an  occasion  of  impatience  and  fretful- 
ness ; — unlovely  tempers  in  a  Christian,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  God, 
which  should  rule  in  the  heart,  and  which  show  that  the  thorni  have 
grown  considerably.  There  are  those  in  whom  the  evil  has  come  to 
this  pass.  They  have  always  some  irritating  anxiety.  As  one  haa 
said,  "  They  love  to  nurse  their  cares,  and  seem  as  uneasy  without 
some  fret  as  an  old  friar  would  be  without  his  hair  girdle." 

There  are  marks  by  which  to  gauge  the  degree  of  danger  before 
the  habit  becomes  fixed.  When  business  so  absorbs  the  soul  aa  to 
leave  no  energy  of  desire  in  prayer,  and  encroaches  upon  the  times  and 
opportunities  of  devotion,  there  is  a  call  to  us  to  pause  and  to  reduce 
it  to  its  place.  Let  us  see  that  we  have  no  cares  but  such  aa  can  be, 
and  are,  brought  to  God.  0  for  the  happy  art,  the  priceless  wiadom, 
of  casting  all  our  care  upon  Him  1  Then  we  are  safe.  Let  our  con- 
cerns be  brought  to  Him  in  prayer,  and  be  left  with  Him,  and  not 
suffered  to  weigh  down  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  prevent 
its  flight  to  the  loftier  themes  of  supplication.  Provided  our  requests 
be  in  everything  made  known  unto  Him,  and  the  mind  be  kept 
free  for  communion  with  Him  on  the  great  matters  of  salvation  and 
liolineMy  care,  instead  of  choking  the.  good  seed,  may  be  a  profitaUe 
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exerciae  and  holy  discipline  ;  and  we  shall  be  unduly,  anxiously, 
"careful  for  nothing,"  but  "  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
nndtretanding,  shall  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ 
JesUi.**  A  good  man  bas  well  said,  "  Those  who  lock  up  all  at  night 
with  the  key  of  prayer,  and  give  the  key  to  God,  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  He  will  keep  all  safe  till  the  morning." 

BiCHEs. — These  are  the  next  kind  of  thorns  represented  as  spring- 
io?  up  with  the  aeed. 

Now,  after  all  that  some  moralibts  have  said,  sternly  and  ascetically, 
asd  tome  good  men  have  said  unwisely,  about  money,  as  if  it  were  an 
evil  and  malignant  thing,  it  ia  certain  that  riches  are  the  gift  of  God, 
atd  therefore  in  themselves  good.  "  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of 
Him."  "He  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth."  The  true  wisdom 
t«  "  in  her  right  hand  length  of  days ;  and  in  her  It  ft  hand  riches  and 
honour."  Not  "  money,"  but  the  "  love  of  "  it,  "is  the  root  of  all  evil ; " 
*Dd  the  liability  inordinately  to  desire  it,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
imount  of  it.  A  man  may  love  his  little  hoard  to  idolatry,  while  one 
who  has  a  thousand  times  more  may  be  free  from  avarice.  It  has 
been  observed  that  many  a  man's  soul  has  been  ruined  by  "  the  love  of 
money,"  though  he  had  little  of  it  to  love ;  as  a  gambler  is  none  the 
less  a  gambler  though  he  is  always  losing,  and  haunts  the  scene 
of  his  fascination  in  wretchedness  and  rags. 

Moreover,  we  must  consider  what  we  mean,  and  what  the  Bible 
means,  by  "  riches."  There  is  probably  no  word  in  any  language 
conveying  meanings  so  different  as  it  is  used  by  different  persons. 
A\*bat  amount  of  property  or  income  constitutes  a  man  rich  P  The 
iCBwer  would  show  a  marvellous  diversity  in  the  estimate,  varying 
recording  to  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  the  question  might 
be  put.  Few  would  class  themselves  as  rich ;  but  from  the  lowest 
degree  of  competency  and  comfort  up  to  the  most  colossal  fortunes, 
each  is  considered  rich  by  those  below  him,  while  he  himself  transfers 
the  word  to  those  ahove  him  in  the  scale.  John  Wesley  says, "  Who- 
ever has  food  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  with  something  over,  is 
rich."  **  Whoever  has  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  for 
bimaelf  and  his  family,  and  a  little  to  spare  for  them  that  have  not, 
ii  properly  a  rich  man."  And  really  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
other  point  at  which  we  can  fix  the  application  of  the  term  in  Scrip- 
ture, when  it  stands  without  anything  to  make  it  more  definite.  We 
may  rightly  apply  the  word  very  differently  in  general  use,  because 
we  speak  of  a  man  as  compared  with  others,  and  especially  with  the 
todety  in  which  he  moves.  Bat  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
other  line  of  distinction  in  human  circumstances,  ahtwe  which  the 
eaationa  of  Sczipture  about  riches  are  applicable,  and  below  which 
they  are  not.  Besides,  when  our  Lord  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
lieh  man  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  evident  that  He 
TOL.  xTx. — wmu  auui,  v 
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was  understood  to  speak,  not  of  the  few  who  are  oonspicoously 
wealthy,  bat  of  a  very  large  class  indeed,  for  the  exolamation  of  His 
hearers  was, ''  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  "  Further,  the  chief  danger 
lies  neither  in  the  amount  of  wealth  which  a  man  may  possess,  nor  in 
the  fact  that  he  possesses  any,  but  in  its  increase.  It  is  the  fact  of 
increase,  whether  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale,  the  transition,  sudden 
or  gradual,  to  better  circumstances  and  a  higher  position  in  the  world 
— it  is  this  that  constitutes  the  danger. 

And  this  is  often  connected  with  the  change  from  a  sinful  to  a 
pious  life :  it "  springs  up  with  the  seed."  The  Word  of  Qod  has  told  as 
that  it  will  be  so,  as  a  general  rule.  Temporal  well-being  is  set  forth 
among  the  very  inferior,  but  still  distinctly-indicated  results,  of  true 
religion :  godliness  has  promise  both  "  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come."  This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  a  natural  result^ 
the  mere  action  of  cause  and  effect  under  the  providence  of  God.  It 
is  by  the  same  process  as  that  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  the 
tendency  of  religion  to  develop  the  mental  power,  to  regulate  the 
habits  and  to  raiee  the  character.  It  therefore  tends  to  better  a  man's 
condition.  He  has  an  advantage  over  his  former  self  in  the  ponait 
of  his  earthly  calling  ;  and,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  a  Chris- 
tian has  better  qualifications  for  success  in  life  than  one  who  ia  not 
such. 

The  general  rule  holds  good  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  will  not  do  to 
fix  upon  individual  cases :  one  man  without  a  grain  of  religion  may 
amass  great  wealth — the  Bible  many  times  supposes  the  case.  Other 
men,  of  imdoubted  piety,  may  not  only  fail  to  become  rich,  but  have 
to  endure  a  life  of  poverty.  But  if  we  look  over  a  broader  sorfaoe, 
and  compare  not  individuaJs,  but  classes  and  communities,  we  see  that 
the  tendency  of  religion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  increase  of  substance. 
Where  is  this  more  conspicuously  the  case  than  among  the  people 
called  Methodists  ?  And  in  every  church  which  is  accustomed  to 
gather  converts  from  the  world,  there  must  always  be  many,  whether 
conventionally  they  are  called  rich  or  poor,  who  have  found  temporal 
prosperity  among  the  things  which  have  ^*  sprung  up  "  with  the  seed. 
And  therefore  there  must  be  many  who  need  to  take  heed  lest  it 
grow  into  a  snare,  and  become,  as  the  growing  'Hhoma*'  in  the 
corn-field,  fatally  adverse  to  their  growth  in  grace. 

The  **  deceitfulness  "  of  riches — which  is  the  term  used  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  reporting  this  discourse  of  our  Lord—* 
appears  especially  when  they  are  in  this  state  of  enlargement,  whetiber 
from  a  larger  or  a  smaller  bulk.  The  proverb  is  ancient  and  of  world- 
wide acceptance,  showing  the  bent  of  universal  human  nature,  *'  As 
money  increases,  so  increases  the  love  of  it.*'  Nothing  but  the  graee 
of  God  can  prevent  its  getting  hold  on  the  heart  insensibly,  imper* 
eeptibly.    Here  is  the  insidious  danger.    "  If  riches  increate,  set  not 
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your  heart  upon  them."  By  a  deceiifiiUy  slow  and  gradual  change, 
a  man  may  pass  from  a  proper  thrift  and  carefuIneBS  to  the  idolatroua 
and  accursed  love  of  money. 

Such  a  period  of  growth  in  this  world's  goods  may  often  deceive  a 
man  as  to  his  own  character.  All  men  speak  well  of  him.  He  has 
maDj  friends.  He  receives  a  respect  and  deference  which  he  did  not 
before ;  is  less  likely  than  he  was  to  be  told  by  others  of  his  faults ; 
and  unless  he  hiauself  through  Dirine  grace  keeps  his  eye  turned  in 
i3  his  own  heart  and  character,  he  may  easily  verify  the  saying  of 
Solomon,  '*  The  rich  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit." 

The  *'deceitfulnefis  of  riches  *'  appears  too  in  their  holding  out  the  pro- 
mite  of  happiness  and  never  fulfilling  it*  How  delusive  is  the  thought, 
''I  shall  be  happy  when  I  have  secured  such  an  amount."  The 
thought  itself  indicates  that  the  expectation  of  happiness  is  being 
transferred  from  God  to  gold,  and  that  a  trust  in  riches  is  already  felt, 
Aad  the  expectation  is  never  fulfilled.  When  the  point  is  gained, 
another  and  another  is  succesaively  fixed,  like  an  ever-receding  mirage, 
and  the  thirst  grows  with  the  acquisition.  Such  a  "  backslider  in 
Heart "  may  indeed  be  "  filled  with  his  own  ways  ;  "  but  that  is  the 
most  awful  fdte  that  can  befall  a  man,  for  worldly  things  can  never 
satisfy  the  scul  while  conscience  has  any  sensibility  left :  not  until 
mammon  has  become  its  god,  and  conscience  is  seared  as  with  a  hot 
iron.  Instances  of  this,  alas  !  have  been.  The  advantages  which  men 
have  owed  to  religion  itself,  and  which  in  the  beginning  flowed  from 
the  blesidng  of  a  bountiful  God,  have  been  perverted  into  a  curse — 
have  choked  the  good  seed  and  ruined  the  soul.  Doubtless  it  is  ofben 
in  mercy  more  than  we  can  see,  and  to  avert  this  final  loss,  that  men 
are  permitted  to  prove  "  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  "  in  another  and 
infinitely  better  scnse^in  seeing  them  ''  make  to  themselves  wings  " 
and  "  fly  away." 

The  principles  of  Christianity  do  not  forbid  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  Many  of  the  greatest  saints  of  the  Bible  were  conspicuously 
rich  men.  The  very  injunctions  to  liberal  giving,  so  frequent  in  the 
New  Testament,  suppose  the  existence  of  superfluous  means  in  the 
Church.  We  cannot  think  that  our  Lord's  precept,  "  Lay  not  up  for 
jonrselves  treasures  upon  earth,"  was  intended  to  forbid  either  the 
nvingi  of  the  artban,  or  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  business.  If 
that  were  ita  meaning,  it  would,  if  carried  out  consistently,  prevent 
ill  Ibrethought  against  poverty  and  sickness,  and  all  storing  of  goods 
u  well  as  of  money  ;  and  would,  as  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton 
ranarks,  be  practicable  in  no  state  of  society  but  such  as  that  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  ''when  no  skill  could  secure  a  week's  manna 
beforehand,  and  the  same  pur  of  shoes  lasted  forty  years."  But  we 
shall  be  safe  in  taking  that  Divine  precept  to  mean,  Do  not  let  any- 
thing on  earth  be  your  treasure.    Regard  nothing  earthly  in  that 
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light.    Lei  your  real  treasure  be  in  heaven,  and  your  heart  will  le 
there  also. 

So  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the  "  thorns  "  will  be  treated  oi  thorns, 
and  kept  under.  So  far  from  gaining  the  ascendenoj,  they  will  be 
valued  as  mere  weeds  in  comparison  with  the  good  seed  springing  up 
to  everlastiug  life.  Thus  subordinated  to  the  true  treasure,  wealth 
may  be  innocently  held ;  and,  within  limits,  innocently  increased  and 
innocently  enjoyed,  "Every  man  also  to  whom  God  hath  given 
riches  and  wealth,  and  hath  given  him  power  to  eat  thereof,  and  to 
take  his  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  labour ;  this  is  the  gift  of  God." 
(Eccles.  V.  19.)  And  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  the  **  gift "  will  be 
that  which  will  also  assist  us  to  maintain  its  subordination,  and  will 
afiPord  us  at  the  same  time  a  test  of  the  state  of  our  souls  with  refer- 
ence to  it ;  namely,  its  consecration  to  Gtod  in  systematic  and  propor^ 
tionate  giving  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  good-  of  others.  Speak- 
ing of  worldly  means,  Solomon  says,  "  I  know  that  there  is  no  good 
in  them,  but  for  a  man  to  rejoice ^  and  to  do  good  in  his  life."  (Ecdes. 
iii.  12.)  The  rejoicing  in  them  and  the  doing  good  with  them  must 
go  together.  He  who  has  it  in  his  power,  is  "  to  do  good  in  his  life;'* 
not  by  a  death-bed  bequest,  when  he  can  hold  his  riches  no  longer. 
Especially  as  increase  is  the  point  of  danger,  let  God  be  honoured 
with  the  first-fruits  of  our  increase.  Let  it  be  assessed  to  Him,  and  let 
that  assessed  proportion  be  "  holiness  unto  the  Lord."  So  may  men 
"  make  to  themselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousneaa." 

"  Pleasures  of  this  Life." — Under  this  head  we  need  not  refer  to 
coarse  and  sensual  pleasures,  which  would  repel  rather  than  attract  a 
man  with  a  spark  of  grace  in  his  heart ;  but  to  those  which  may  be 
justly  classed  under  the  term ''  recreation,"  and  are  in  themselves  con* 
sbtent  with  true  piety,  just  as  the  other  "  thorns,"  cares  and  riches, 
are ;  but  which,  like  them,  require  limitation  and  subordination  to 
prevent  their  choking  the  good  seed.  The  term  just  used  is  preferable 
to  *'  amusement,"  or  "  diversion,"  because  it  expresses  a  good  objeo^ 
and  includes  all  that  is  good  in  the  other  words. 

The  mind  must  have  its  periods  of  relaxation,  as  the  body  its  sleep. 
Becreation  is  a  necessity  ;  but  there  may  be  too  little  or  too  much  of 
it,  or  it  may  be  of  a  wrong  or  doubtful  kind ;  and  therefore  the  rega- 
lating  of  it  takes  rank  as  a  Christian  duty.  It  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
if  it  were  beyond  the  sphere  of  religious  government,  as  if  a  Christian 
man  could  live  in  it  a  life  apart  from  that  which  he  spends  in  wonhip 
and  in  duty.  The  manner  in  which  a  man  employs  his  leisure  houii 
is  a  significant  index  of  his  character,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  that  character ;  and  if  he  has  received  the  good  aeed  into 
his  heart,  it  greatly  depends  on  those  leisure  hours  whether  it  is  to 
grow  to  perfection  or  to  be  choked  by  the  "  thorns."  As  to  the  par- 
ticular forms  of  recreation  or  amusement,  one  great  point  ia  for  eabh 
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to  be  sure  that  those  in  'wliicb  be  engageB  are  not  only  innocent  to 
r-me,  but  innocent  to  7iim,  If  they  lead  him  into  temptation,  if 
thev  expose  him  to  what  be  knows  to  be  a  constitutional  gin,  then 
coDtinued  indulgence  in  tbeni  contradicts  and  nullifies  his  daily 
piATer. 

Another  ruling  consideration  with  an  earnest  Christian  must  be 
tliifi :  do  they  lessen  spirituality  of  mind  and  hinder  prayer  P  If  they 
do,  they  are  as  clearly  forbidden  to  him  as  if  prohibited  by  name  in 
Scripture.  And  thia  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  rule  of  the 
Methodist  Society  against  the  *'  taking  of  such  diversions  as  cannot 
be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  It  is  no  sour  exclusion  of 
itirth  and  gladness,  no  frowning  upon  the  merry  heart  and  the  cheer- 
ful countenance  ;  but  the  mirth  should  be  such  as  would  rather  prompt 
the  soul  to  praise  than  hinder  it,  and  the  conntction  of  which  with 
prayer  would  not  be  unseemly. 

Then,  if  clear  as  to  the  modes,  there  is  the  consideration  of  the 
de-jree  to  which  mere  recreation  should  be  indulged.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  "thorns,"  is  the  tendency  to  growth.  This  is  the  point  to 
watch.  Excess  is  certainly  to  be  avoided  in  the  most  innocent  recre- 
ations. No  rule  can  be  laid  down,  descending  to  all  particulars,  and 
applicable  to  every  case.  But  one  limitation,  which  all  young  Chris- 
tians will  do  well  to  have  distinctly  marked,  is,  that  all  "  pleasures  of 
this  hfe  "  should  be  restrained  to  a  degree  consistent  with  the  soul's 
habitually  seeking  its  cliief  deligld  in  God,  The  tending  of  the 
desire  and  expectation  towards  them,  the  looking  forward  to  them, 
ari  if  these  were  the  soul's  rest,  is  a  symptom  of  danger.  When 
the  tort  of  pleasiire  steals  in,  it  ceases  to  be  a  recreation,  and  becomes 
i  pursuit.  It  then,  instead  of  refreshing  the  mind  for  higher  occu- 
pations, threatens  to  supersede  the  very  highest.  To  "  serve  plea- 
lures,"  to  "  live  "  in  them,  to  be  "  given  "  to  them,  are  used  in  Scrip- 
ture as  marks  of  a  character  utterly  inconsistent  ¥rith  loving  and 
lerving  God.  When  a  Christian  man  has  fallen  to  be  by  habit  a 
pleaiore-seeker,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  first  lost  the  joy  in  religion, 
the  delight  in  the  Almighty,  which  he  once  had.  There  is  no  safety 
hiU  in  a  religion  which  makes  us  happy  in  Ood.  With  that  source 
of  inward  happiness  preserved,  worldly  attractions  are  disarmed,  and 
imosements  will  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  our  chief  pleasures,  nor  get 
Ofot  of  their  place  as  wholesome  recreations. 

This  is  a  subject  which  calls  for  faithful  words,  and  for  those  faith- 
fiil  words  to  be  emphasized.  It  needs  to  be  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tian  of  all  who  believe  that  there  should  be  any  distinction  and 
fanareation  between  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  is  time  that  there 
ihoiild  be  raised  everywhere  an  unmistakable  protest  against  the 
CBooadiments  of  the  "pleuures  of  this  life"  upon  the  habits  of  the 
pnbsring  Church.    The  character  of  the  present  age,  the  tendency  of 
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the  times,  has  much  to  do  with  this.  Indeed  we  may  iay  the  world  itedf 
has  hecome  more  worldly.  One  marked  current  throughout  society 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  heen  an  increased  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
The  point  from  which  it  hegan  to  flow  was  a  reaction  against  an  exces- 
sive and  exhausting  pursuit  of  gain.  The  evil  of  that  greed  which 
would  sentence  a  man's  whole  soul  and  body,  and  those  of  his  depend- 
ants, to  a  dreary  monotone  of  business,  was  perceived,  and  a  beneficial 
change  has  been  effected.  Hours  of  labour  have  been  shortened, 
holidays  or  half-holidays  introduced ;  masters  and  servants,  workers 
with  the  head  and  workers  with  the  hands,  have  shared  the  benefit. 
Together  with  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  revived  ardour  in  the 
use  of  sports  and  pastimes  should  spring  up,  and  be  helped  by 
"  excursion  trains,"  and  other  things  more  questionable.  We  would 
not  hastily  recall  the  word  beneficial,  as  applied  to  this  social  change 
as  a  whole.  But  the  increased  hve  of  pleasure  which  has  naturally 
Ect  in  with  it  is  undoubtedly  telling  injuriously  upon  the  national 
character ;  and  we  cannot  desire  this  to  verge  more  closely  upon  what 
we  traditionally,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  regard  as  the  Fieneh 
character, — the  frivolous  and  vain.  The  period  in  our  history  whieh 
came  nearest  to  that  character,  the  shameful  reign  of  Charles  II.,  is  not 
the  one  which  a  patriot  prefers  to  contemplate.  After  all,  one  great 
mainstay  of  English  prosperity  is  the  love  of  sober  industry — what 
has  been  called  the  genius  for  hard  work  :  and  there  is  danger  of 
this  being  impaired  by  that  tendency  of  the  times  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  Amusement  is  the  passion  of  the  day.  Popular 
entertainments  have  been  multiplied  to  meet  the  wider  demand.  A 
flood  of  fiction  hitherto  unprecedented,  and  of  light  literature — light 
even  to  loathing — pours  from  the  press.  Flippant  **  lectures,"  full 
of  jest  and  gossip,  take  the  place  of  what  might  be  equally  reGiea- 
tive  while  wholesome  and  instructive.  Benevolent  intentions  not 
unfrequently  take  the  same  direction,  and  to  provide  the  poor  with 
amusements  seems  one  chief  bent  of  modem  philanthropy.  The  very 
Eitualism  of  the  day  is  not  ¥rithout  its  influence  from  the  same 
current :  there  must  be  entertainment  and  sight-seeing  even  in  tha 
house  of  God. 

Whatever  be  the  aspect  of  all  this  socially,  it  has  a  serious  bearing 
religiously.  It  has  told  upon  the  Church — upon  our  own  diaroh. 
It  has  its  effect,  more  or  less,  upon  our  families  throughout  the  land. 
"  Pleasures  of  this  life  "  are  admitted  to  rivalry  with  sacred  ordinances ; 
and  when  fixed  for  the  same  time  as  week-evening  services,  too  often 
take  precedence  of  them.  It  is  here  that  increasing  conformity  to 
the  world  is  most  apparent.  One  great  hindrance  to  our  progieaa  is 
"  the  growing  spirit  of  wordliness  in  our  congregations  arising  ont 
of  the  increasing  temptations  to  gaiety,  display,  luxury,  and  frivolity 
of  the  preient  age."    Of  all  the  "  thorns"  which  choke  the  good 
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seed,  these  are  they  from  which  we,  as  a  community,  at  this  time  stand 
most  in  danger ;  and  against  which  thousands  of  Christian  families, 
whom  God  has  hlessed  in  their  temporal  circumstances  and  social 
position,  hare  most  need  to  watch  and  pray.  ^*  If  any  man  love  the 
icarld,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,** 

J.  I«.  B. 


"  JOHN  WESLEY'S  PLACE  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY."  •=' 

Not  bo  much  to  determine  "John  Wesley's  place  in  Church  history  " 
u  to  elaborate  a  description  of  his  attainments  and  principles  as  a 
itndent  of  ecclesiastical  history, — as  the  author  understands  them, — 
and  to  contend  that  the  view  thus  taken  of  him  should  be  taken  also 
bj  the  Wesley  an  Methodists  of  the  present  time,  is  the  object  of  this 
Tjlame.  Having  perused  it  very  carefully,  although  we  are  quite 
QQitble  to  agree  with  Mr.  Urlin,  either  in  his  premisses  or  in  his  ccn- 
cIoBions,  we  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  Christian  spirit 
ia  which  he  writes ;  but  regret  that  he  has  not  undertaken  a  more 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  great  subject,  and  availed  himself  of 
all  the  d/Jt'JL  which  lay  within  his  reach,  both  in  relation  to  its 
be-^inningii  and  its  present  state.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  suspect 
him  of  intentional  misrepresentation  of  either,  although  the  concentra* 
ti>}&  of  his  view  on  one  special  object,  has,  imperceptibly  to  himself  no 
doubt,  dimmed  his  vision.  What  that  special  object  was,  may  be 
g'dthered  from  the  following  statement : — 

"Always  an  aimirer  of  Wedey*s  character  and  actions,  the  present  writer  had 
Rmiioed  content  with  the  conventional  estimate  of  him,  until  circnmstanees  led  to  a 
eljK  examination  of  certain  original  memorials  on  the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the 
csrlj  Charch,  which  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  The  disco? ery  that  in  a 
lilt  of  prif  ate  observances  forming  part  of  these  memoranda  there  was  nothmg  which 
vu  not  derived  from  the  early  Eastern  Church,  led  to  a  close  inquiry  into  the  history 
of  Methodism,  in  the  course  of  which  there  appeared  abundant  evidence  that  the  Socie- 
tiei  were  designed  as  a  revival  of  such  ante-Niceno  usages  as  might  prove  supplemental 
to  the  system  of  the  Church.  Here  there  appeared  a  Church  revival,  proceeding  from 
Oiford  more  than  a  century  before  the  days  of  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble ;  a  revival 
not  ieaa  marked  than  theirs  by  eonstant  recourse  to  Catholic  antiquity, — the  diiferenoe 
ktween  the  two  being  mainly  this,  that  Wesley's  movement  exhibited  a  series  of 
'iaaovatioBs'  derived  from  ancient  sources,  and  that  it  resulted  immediately  in  a 
mt  impraveuent  in  the  nation,  and  ultimately  in  a  great,  though  gradual,  secession 
fna  the  Chuch.  The  more  reeent  Oxford  movement  was  marked  by  '  innovationt' 
faivid  rather  from  nedisval  and  Roman,  than  from  ancient  and  Eutern,  sources ;  and 
it  hM  rcaal'.ed  (not  without  some  unfortunate  incidents  which  have  marred  it,  and 
■Ml  qualify  a  just  estimate  of  it)  in  a  general  increaae  of  life  and  energy  within  the 
Cksrch." 

•  **  Joka  Wcsl^s  Plaoe  In  Church  History,  determined  with  the  Aid  of  Facts  and 
DecnatiU  naknovB  to.  or  nnnotieed  by,  his  Biographcn.  By  R.  Denny  Urlin,  of 
tk  Midine  Temple,  Barriater^at-Law ;  Member  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy ;  Author  of 
'ThaOfifiBofTn^te^'ate.«stc.**  Iiondon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  Rivingtona,  1870. 
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Now,  onr  estimate  of  Wealej^s  character  has  been  formed  from  his 
own  statements  of  his  early  history  and  subsequent  experience.  The 
scraps  of  paper  written  with  casual  and  brief  notes,  perhaps  by  himself, 
in  course  of  early  study,  not  so  much  of  the  ancient  Greek  Church,  as 
of  a  controverGfy  of  his  own  day,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  &ct  that 
his  writings  in  general,  and  the  labours  of  his  life,  do  not  bear  the 
same  sacerdotal  character ;  and  that  if  even  the  impressions  of  a 
moment  were  what  we  just  now  call  "  ritualistic,"  the  signal  devotion 
of  a  life  eminently  apostolic  was  an  express  and  most  emphatic 
recantation  of  the  private  utterance  of  a  very  young  and  unfinished 
student.  We  doubt  not  that  the  founder  of  Methodism  gave  great 
attention  to  every  question  of  church-discipline  that  arose,  and  paid 
reasonable  deference  to  the  judgment  of  antiquity  so  far  as  he  could 
ascertain  it,  and  so  far,  especially,  as  that  judgment  agreed  with  the 
clear  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  such  researches  never  satisfied 
him;  amidst  the  perplexing  contradictions  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
he  found  no  rest ;  the  consensus  veterumt  the  harmony  of  the  anoients» 
of  which  some  men  dream,  he  never  found,  nor  could  he  discover  in 
the  Fathers  that  which  has  been  believed  "  always,  every  where,  and 
by  all."  His  patristic  studies,  therefore,  were  neither  so  profound, 
nor  so  steadily  continued,  as  to  give  a  very  decided  bias  to  his  mind ; 
and  his  concern  for  decorum  in  Divine  worship,  and  precision  in 
discipline,  were  due  rather  to  his  reverential  piety  towards  Gh>d,  the 
culture  and  refinement  of  his  mind,  and  his  characteristic  sense  of  what 
is  proper  and  becoming,  than  to  any  minute  study  of  even  ante-Nicene 
Christianity,  unless  it  were  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  to 
which  he  continually  appeals.  It  may  be  true  enough  that  "  in  1738 
his  opinions  were  definitively  formed,"  and  it  may  be  in  one  sense  true 
that  at  that  time  "his  religious  development  was  complete."  But 
after  allowing  him  but  moderate  scope  for  all  that  he  certainly 
accomplished,  first  as  an  under-graduate  in  Oxford,  and  then  as  an 
acknowledged  classical  scholar,  with  time  for  the  devout  and  literal 
study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  religious  exercises  which  dis- 
tinguished him  and  his  companions  in  college  and  in  town,  it  is  utterly 
incredible  that  "  he  had  studied  the  works  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and  of  the 
modem  commentators ;  he  had  pondered  over  the  records  of  the  Chrittian 
Church  of  all  ages;  he  had  waded  through  the  voluminous  writinge  qf 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Mystics^  and  Anglicans;  he  had  conversed  with 
Moravians,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  (with  emigrants  and 
Indians,  too,  and  fought  through  a  troublesome  campaign  in  the- 
cause  of  stem  church-discipline  in  Georgia ; )  and,  after  some  years  qf 
dvhitancy  and  hesitation,the  several  parts  were  selected  and  consolidated 
into  one  harmonious  and  systematic  whole."  (Pp.  31,  32.)  All  this  hf 
the  year  1738,  and  a  few  months  before  his  active  career  in  England 
was  to  begin !  A  man  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  might  have  mads 
considerable  proficiency  in  an  elementary  ctmriculum,  but  to  have  aooom* 
plished  all  this  was  enough  for  a  Baronius  and  a  Bellarmine  together; 
and  if  young  John  Wesley  had  achieved  so  much,  he  could  not  poaaiUj 
have  cast  off  at  once  every  trace  of  such  immense  and  variona  leanung« 
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and  entered  on  his  glorious  career  with  the  simplicitj  of  an  inquirer 
into  the  first  principles  of  church -discipline. 

Farther,  let  any  one  refer  to  a  document  which  Mr.  Urlin  does  not 
se^m  to  have  examined,  and  judge  for  himBelf  as  to  the  mental  habit 
of  its  publisher.  The  document  consists  of  "  Minutes  of  some  late 
Conversations  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weslejsand  Others  *'  in  the  years 
1744  to  17-^^  inclusive,  published  in  a  pamphlet  bj  Mr.  Wesley  himself;* 
and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  read  those  portions  of  the  Minutes  which 
relate  to  discipline  without  perceiving  that  while  the  theological 
knowledge  of  Wesley  was  exact  and  full  beyond  that  of  any  other  living 
man,  yet,  when  treating  of  matters  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline> 
there  appears  no  trace  whatever  of  profound  and  critical  investiga- 
tion of  the  remoter  sources  of  ecclesiastical  erudition.  He  was  what 
he  professed  to  be,  *'  a  man  of  one  book;"  though  certainly  not  ignorant 
of  many  others.  He  was  a  very  extensive  reader ;  but  to  answer  to  Mr. 
Urlin's  type  he  should  have  used  the  Bible  rather  as  "  test  "  than  text. 
We  do  not  underrate  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  science,  but 
remember  what  he  valued  most,  and  most  anxiously  studied  to  under- 
itand— not  the  Fathers,  of  whose  writings  he  made  comparatively 
little  use,  but  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  on  whom  the  foundations  of 
the  Church  are  laid,  and  whose  inspired  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule 
of  hiB  faith,  the  only  law  of  his  spiritual  life. 

The  book  before  us  would  not  have  been  written,  as  we  gather  from 
»Dme  observations  of  the  author,  if  he  had  not  got  possession  of  some 
Kraps  of  paper  in  Mr.  Wcsley^s  handwriting,  as  he  believes,  without 
date,  but  perhaps  of  the  year  1735,  or  1737  at  latest.  One  is  a  memo- 
randum as  follows : — 

"  I  believe  [mjMlf!  it  is  a  daty  to  obMnre,  so  far  as  I  can,  [without  breaking  with 
cir  own  ekartb.J — t 

"1.  To  baptixc  by  immersion. 

''  i.  To  use  Water,  Oblation  of  Elements,  Invocation,  Alma,  a  FrotheaiB,  in  the 
Lichtfist. 

**  3.  To  pray  for  tbe  faithful  departed. 

"I.  To  pray  standing  on  Sunday  io  Pentecost. 

"S.  To  observe  Saturday  aod  Sunday  Pentecost  as  festival. 

"  6.  To  abttmn  from  blood,  things  strangled. 

"  I  think  it  prndent,  (onr  own  Chnreh  not  considered,) — 

"1.  To  obienre  tlie  Stations. 

"  2.  Lent,  especially  the  Holy  Week. 

"3.  To  tsm  to  iht  East  at  the  Creed." 

Hr.  Urlin,  the  possessor  of  this  little  memorandum,  seems  to  have  read 
it  with  his  mind  prepossessed  with  the  notion  that  the  writer  of  it  had 
been  studying  for  himself,  and  with  a  view  to  special  application,  the 
oeremonial  of  the  primitive  church,  Ante-Nicene  and  Oriental.  Bat  he 
voold  probably  have  experienced  less  surprise,  and  attributed  less  ori- 
ginality to  the  writer,  if  he  had  parsned  his  historical  research  a  little 
Anther;  and  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  these  were  the  "  Usagea**  ahoat 

*  TUi  pampUct  is  reprintsd  in  tke  Isat  edition  (1802)  of  Uie  flrat  vdume  of  the 
"MiBBies  of  ConfersBee." 
i  "TkM  woida  U  bisekila  appMr  to  have  sline  drawn  thronsh  them  with  the  pen.'* 
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which  miniBters  of  the  Ghurcli  of  England  were  at  that  very  time 
engaged  in  active  controversj.  He  wonld  have  thought  of  a  section  of 
Non-jarors  of  that  time,  who  were  debating  with  their  clerical 
brethren  of  less  ritnalistic  inclination,  whether  they  ehonld  not,  at  all 
hazards,  revive  the  nsages  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  first  Prayer  Book. 
And  as  for  the  Oriental  tendencies,  he  might  have  seen  how  largely 
they  prevailed  amongst  Mr.  Wesley's  fellow-clergy;  who,  long  before  and 
long  after  the  supposed  date  of  the  memorandum,  had  intimate  corres- 
pondence with  Greek  bishops.  But,  instead  of  studying  the  state  of 
affairs  when  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  young  student,  and  considering  the 
influences  which  were  then  active  in  clerical  society,  he  appears  to  have 
thought  only  of  a  present  object,  namely,  the  absorption  of  the  Ohuroh 
of  Methodism  into  the  Church  of  England ;  to  be  accomplished,  if 
practicable,  in  our  own  life- time.  "  Here  " — one  can  fancy  this  latest 
expounder  of  Wesley's  ecclesiastical  principles  saying  to  himself — "  is 
young  John  Wesley,  hitherto  reputed  a  Low  Churchman ;  here  is  the 
founder  of  a  Society  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  then  began 
to  nurse  into  existence,  on  certain  exoteric  principles,  after  an  Ante- 
Nicene  and  Oriental  model,  for  the  laity.  But,  for  himseY,  he  was,  as 
I  now  discover,  a  very  High  Churchman  indeed,  quite  above  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  such,  for  his  own  part,  he  meant  still  to  be.  He 
prudently  cherished  the  purpose  in  his  own  bosom,  and  divulged  it  not 
to  inferior  helpers  like  Henry  Moore  and  the  rest,  but  kept  his  Lay 
Society  just  within  the  precinct  of  his  Church,  trusting  that  it  might  be 
subsequently  incorporated  more  intimately  with  it.  These  trifling  scraps 
of  roughly- written  paper  were  found  in  his  waste-basket,  but  age  has 
made  them  venerable ;  they  must  be  fragments  of  a  mass  of  mann- 
scripts,  like  the  last  Sibylline  leaves ;  and  it  will  be  well  now  to  divulge 
them  for  the  edification  of  the  present  generation,  and  for  the  increment 
of  the  Church  to  which  the  Wesleys  and  the  Non-jurors  alike,  and 
at  the  same  time,  belonged." 

Had  Mr.  Urlin  allowed  himself  leisure  for  more  mature  oonsidera- 
tion,  or  had  his  attention  been  drawn  away  from  the  too  narrow  con- 
templation of  the  relic,  and  directed  to  the  state  of  ecolesiaatioal 
studies  and  interests  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
would  perhaps  have  hesitated  before  exposing  himself  to  the  suspicioii 
of  haste,  and  doing  an  injustice  to  himself  by  the  appearance  of  pre- 
cipitancy; which,  judging  from  the  admirably  careful  style  of  bis 
composition,  we  cannot  imagine  to  be  natural  to  him. 

There  are  someothernotes  on  the  Apostolical  Canons  and  Constitutions, 
which  also  are  commented  on  freely,  but  they  are  of  little  consequence 
for  estimating  the  sentiments  of  the  writer ;  and  neither  they,  nor  the 
"  memorandum,"  are  of  any  importance  in  relation  to  Methodism. 
They  obviously  relate  to  the  Non- juror  controversy ;  and  show  that, 
when  writing  them,  the  writer,  for  himself,  still  willing  to  submit  to 
his  Church  rather  than  separate  from  it,  resolved,  so  far  as  he  oonid, 
to  follow  the  usages  sanctioned  by  Cranmer,  early  in  the  short  reign  of 
Edward  VI. 

But  speculations  concerning  Mr.  Wesley's  private  opinions  on  eools- 
aiastical  nsages  or  discipline  before  the  great  change  of  heart  whidi 
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made  him  all  that  he  afterwards  became,  are  just  now  out  of  season. 
Sach  opinions,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  never  inculcated  on  the 
Societies  under  his  care,  nor  could  they  be  imposed  on  us ;  much  less 
could  the  Methodists  of  this  day  be  expected  to  regard  opinions  that  are 
attributed  to  him,  without  the  slightest  proof  that  he  entertained  them 
sfter  his  character  was  fully  formed.    But  even  if  he  were  so  high  an 
ecclesiast  as  some  people  now  wish  to  represent  him,  that  circumstance 
coald  not  be  of  any  weight  with  us ;  although  we  steadfastly  abide  by 
the  Divinely-inspired  rule  of  faith,  and  standard  of  conduct,  which  he 
nnreiervedly  accepted  as  supreme.    The  main  question,  however,  which 
Mr.  Urlin  thinks  we  might  agree  to  solve,  is  that  of  the  *'  re-union  "  of 
Methodism  with  the  Church  of  England.     He  comes  to  it  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  here  we  meet  him,  quoting  his  own  words  for  the  sake  of 
In^evity,  and  to  avoid  misapprehension.    "  Whether  re-union  he  in  our 
time  poMible  or  not,^'  he  says  that  *'  t7  is  more  than  allowable  to  coniem* 
flak  and  to  long  for  it  J* 

It  is  a  fair  question,  after  all,  whether  the  very  word  re*iinioii  does  not 
nggest  a  fallacy.  Was  there  ever  any  union  /Did  ever  a  bishop  recog- 
niie  the  **  nnited  Societies  ?  "  We  never  heard  of  such  a  recognition ; 
nor  even  if  any  number  of  bishops  had  individually  made  it,  unless 
b;>th  Houses  of  Convocation  agreed  to  it,  and  the  sovereign  sanctioned, 
and  Wesley,  his  preachers,  and  their  people  solemnly  accepted  the 
recognition,  could  the  two  parties  have  entered  into  actual  communion 
and  become  one  body.  No  such  imion  ever  took  place ;  consequently 
there  waa  no  dis-union,  and  there  can  be  no  re-union.  Let  any 
one  ponder  the  brief  Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  November,  1749, 
which  were  made  in  affirmative  reply  to  the  important  practical  ques- 
tion. "  Can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  general  union  of  our  Societies 
throughout  England  ?*'  and  more  explicitly  repeated  in  other  words, — 
"  May  not  all  the  Societies  in  England  be  considered  as  one  body,  united 
bj  one  spirit  ?  May  not  that  in  London,  the  mother-church,  consult  for 
the  good  of  all  the  churches  P  May  not  the  stewards  of  this  answer 
leiters  from  all  parts ;  and  give  advice,  at  least  in  temporals  P  "  Let 
lum  observe  that  these  questions  were  seriously  entertained ;  and  that, 
lUhTOgh  the  metropolitan  character  suggested  was  not  given  to  the 
London  Society,  nor  the  London  stewards  invested  with  authority  over 
their  brethren  in  the  provinces,  the  union  of  Societies  which  had 
already  ezisied  was  now  more  distinctly  organized;  and  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  were  divided  into  twelve  Circuits.  Nine  "  divisions." 
or  Circuits  had  been  counted  in  the  year  preceding,  1748 ;  and  when 
the  mantes  were  next  preserved  and  published,  in  1765,  the  Circuits 
had  risen  to  tlie  number  of  thirty-nine,  and  a  financial  system  had  been 
tttafaUshed  which  has  ever  since  been  maintained  without  interruption, 
ind  which  is  now  become  a  large  organization. 

Hsn,  then,  was  a  distinct  **  Connexion,"  as  it  was  caUed,  gradually 
ibrsMd,  which  wssoonsolidated  in  1749,and  which  we  find,  after  the  growth 
rf  11118—  yesrs,  to  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  advanced  to  astateof 
>ogspsrfset  administratioB.  The  Church  of  England  had  nothing  to  do 
vilh  the  IbrmaiioiL  or  union  of  Societies,  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
thsdisdglineof  dergy  or  hatj,  the  administratioli  of  fands,nor  the  settle* 
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ment  of  doctrine.  All  that  its  ministers  of  various  degrees  did  was  to 
discountenance  the  rising  communion,  (a  community,  as  that  word  is 
understood  in  ecclesiastical  language,  it  never  was,)  and  to  frown  upon 
those  few  of  their  brethren  who  took  a  more  charitable  course.  **  A 
community  "  in  the  Church  it  could  not  be.  It  is  very  customary  for 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  lament  that  that  Church  did 
not  acknowledge  the  work,  make  Methodism  an  Order,  or  a  fraternity, 
and  constitute  Wesley  general,  with  or  without  that  name.  The  Pope, 
they  say,  would  have  done  this,  and  made  him  a  saint  besides.  So  the 
Pope  would,  and  he  would  have  made  great  use  of  Methodism  on  his 
own  account — to  check  the  secular  clergy,  to  alienate  the  people  from 
them  and  from  the  bishops,  and  to  uphold  the  Papal  interest  to  the 
damage  of  both  Church  and  State.  The  constitution  of  such  a  society 
in  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  justly  considered  unconsti- 
tutional and  dangerous ;  and  unless  Wesley  could  have  been  false  to 
the  call  of  God,  and  sacrificed  the  great  work  to  ecclesiastical  expedi- 
ency, or  unless  the  very  fabric  of  the  national  Church  could  have  been 
altered, — ^and  that  no  one  could  reasonably  propose,— eventual  separa- 
tion was  inevitable.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  separation  was 
consummated  in  the  course  of  events,  but  without  schism ;  and,  by  Gh>d'8 
blessing  on  the  efforts  of  good  men  on  both  sides,  without  enmity. 
We  were  saved  from  dissension,  and  we  repudiated,  and  still  repudiate, 
the  idea  of  dissent,  although  union  is  found  to  be  impossible  between 
the  two  separate  churches.  Union  there  was  none;  therefore^  we 
repeat,  there  could  never  be  a  re-union.  Whether  there  might  be 
union  now,  is  a  question  not  to  be  argued  on  any  of  the  data  that  the 
advocates  for  it  have  yet  assumed.  Be-union,  at  all  events,  there  is  no 
place  for.  It  may  be  allowable  to  the  Church  of  England  to  contem- 
plate a  union ;  and  if  it  were  allowable  to  men  to  contemplate  anything 
they  please,  this  would  be  certainly  allowable  to  us  also. 

But  is  it  allowable  ?  This  question  has  been  again  and  again  in  these 
pages  answered  in  the  negative.*  There  is  not  one  of  our  congregations 
that  would  think  it  allowable  to  mingle  with  the  congregation  of  any  one 
of  the  great  number  of  what  are  called  ritualistic  churches ;  places  where 
Bomish  rites  are  imitated,  and  Bomish  errors  taught.  Not  one  of  our 
congregations  would  bear  with  such  teachers  as  those  who  have  been 
recently  censured  in  the  Church  of  England  for  open  unbelief^  but 
nevertheless  multiply  in  contempt  of  discipline.  Our  flocks  would  not 
consent  to  go  without  spiritual  food  under  the  direction  of  godlen 
men  who  know  not  how  to  shepherd  the  flocks  they  have ;  for— it  is 
grievous  to  say  it— many  such  unfaithful  shepherds  still  there  are. 
We  can  sympathize  with  the  sorrow  of  godly  ministers  in  that  oom- 
munion  who  mourn  because  of  heretical  and  unconverted  brethren;  we 
can  revere  such  men  for  their  faithfulness  to  God  and  to  their  people; 
but  it  is  best  for  us  to  pray  for  them,  and  with  profound  humility  to 
pray  for  ourselves,  that  God  would  make  us  ten  times  more  faithful 
than  we  are.    All  this  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  are  constrained  to 


•  See  in  perticokr  the  volume  for  1808,  p.  830,  etc.,  "On  the  Union  of  the 
Hethodisti  with  the  Choreh  of  England." 
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declare  tLat  it  is  not  aUotrihle  for  na  to  contemplute  nnion  witli  tb 
Chnroh  of  England  in  its  present  state.  Much  less  could  we  long  f«j 
it  Let  OS  rather  long  for  that  "  perfect  love  "  which  would  lead  us  ui 
together,  side  by  side,  into  a  purer  atmosphere,  a  higher  elevation  o 
Clinit-Iike  holiness  and  charity,  and  bring  us  back  again  shininj 
more  brightly  in  a  dark  and  troubled  world.  As  for  *'  the  offer  o 
honourable  terms "  which  men  like  Mr.  Urlin  would  wish  to  make 
while  appreciating  the  justice  and  kindliness  of  his  idea,  we  must  hi 
reminded,  on  both  sides,  that  it  does  not  become  cither  church  to  tak< 
the  initiative  in  making  terms  for  the  transfer  ('f  a  trust  which  w< 
most  hold  fast,  until  satisfied  that  it  may  be  surrendered  to  Him  from 
whom  we  received  it,  to  be  revised  and  recommitted  by  Himself.  It  i{ 
the  Lord's  heritage,  not  iJieirs  nor  ours.    We  cannot  negotiate.* 

**A  careful  Krutiny  will  dinower  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  irai 
of  a  return  to  ilie  early  plar^  of  MethodUm,  when  it  is  supplementary  u 
ihetystem  of  the  Church.'"  So  says  Mr.  Urlin.  No  doubt  he  and  othen 
in  the  Church  of  England — which,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  truly  called 
(he  Church — ^have  made  a  very  "  careful  scrutiny ; "  but  if  the  proposal 
ii  that  two  parties  shall  unite,  both  of  them  must  scrutinize,  eacl 
^iitj  for  itself.  We  can  assure  our  friends,  and  among  them  we  have 
many  loved  and  honoured  brethren,  that  we  too  have  made,  again  and 
again,  very  careful  scrutiny.  We  have  rej^jcted.  with  needful  self 
respect,  challenges  made  haughtily;  and  as  individuals  wc  have  pain  is 
giving  such  reasons  as  are  now  to  be  given  for  utter  inability  to  enter- 
tain very  courteous  and  very  Christian  advances  that  have  again  been 
made  by  individuals,  but  Conference  and  Convocation  have  never  met, 
Let  us  do  our  Master's  work.  God  is  humbling  us  on  all  sides.  He  is  no^ 
ihaking  Churches  to  their  foundations.  We  may  ourselves  be  cast  intc 
the  same  furnace  of  tribulation.  Worldly-minded  men  are  everywhere 
tiying  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  very  faith  that  they  profess ;  and 
"  if  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do  ?  "  Why 
talk  now  about  "  ordained  priests  1 "  We  are  satisfied  with  our  orders, 
Why  talk  abont  legal  hindrance,  and  legal  rights,  patronage  of  chapeU, 
and  episcopal  ordination ^  and  rubrical  law  1  Why  provoke  us  to  b 
contempt  we  do  not  wish  to  feel  in  offering  us  as  a  concessio^n,  thai 
which  most  of  our  ministers  and  people  would  feel  to  be  a  burden,  if  noi 
an  injuiy  ?  Our  own  vision  is  not  too  clear,  but  we  must  do  our  besi 
to  guide  onr  people  in  the  way  to  heaven.    There  are,  alas !  blind 

*  "  It  it  impossible  to  acdentand  truly  the  question  of  "Wesley  and  the  Church  o 
b^aad,  or  of  Methodism  and  the  Church  of  EogUnd  at  the  present  day,  unless  thi 
frificiples  which  actaated  Wesley  throughont  his  course  are  definitely  apprehended 
ad  the  beaatifnl  and  noble  development  of  his  opioions  and  views  is  clearly  followed 
It  is  easy  to  prove  that  Wetley  waa  anbstantiallj  cousistent  with  himself,  though  cer 
t&aly  not  with  what  he  had  been  as  a  High  Chnrchman,  in  his  whole  conduct  as  thi 
bolder  of  Methodism,  from  the  time  when  ho  began  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  juitifica 
liM  by  faith  ;  and  that  it  waa  hia  adoption  of  that  doctrine  and  its  correlatives  whicl 
pdled  Ub  to  abindoD  his  dearlj-beloved  ground  of  High-Church  Ritualism  anc 
nod  to  beeome  the  head  of  a  religions  eommnnity  founded  and  organizei 
the  opposite  principles  of  free  religious  life,  of  brotherly  fellowship,  and  of  sancti 
by  menu  of  ths  tmth/'-^Dr.  Bigg's  "  Belationa  of  John  Wealqr  and  Wesleyai 
to  ths  Chudi  of  Englaad." 
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gnides  in  many  of  the  pulpits  whicli  we  are  invited  to  occupy ;  bnt  the 
invitation  implies  exchange,  and  we  could  not  possibly  admit  of  that. 
Truly,  indeed,  we  do  sometimes  detect  a  blind  guide  in  our  own,  but  we 
can  turn  him  out.  We  have  turned  out  some,  and  shall  perhaps  have  to 
turn  out  others ;  and  must,  therefore,  do  nothing  in  any  way  that  would 
open  our  pulpit-doors  to  men  whom,  if  they  prove  themselves  unfiuthf  ul, 
we  cannot  instantly  exclude.  There  is  more  than  one  bishop  at  this 
moment  whom  our  trustees  would  be  bound  to  hinder  us  from  suffering 
to  teach  our  people.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  union  with  any  church 
whatever.  The  present  juncture,  moreover,  is  peculiarly  criticaL  Even 
if  the  union  Mr.  Urlin  would  wish  for  were  otherwise  desirable,  it 
would  cease  to  be  so  now.  His  church  has,  within  the  last  few  yean, 
contributed  many  scores  of  its  ministers  to  serve  at  Popish  altars,  and 
it  acknowledges  Popish  priests  as  brother  ministers.  A  church  that 
does  this  is  not  in  a  position  to  approach  any  evangelical  church  that 
values  its  own  discipline,  or  watches  with  due  jealousy  over  the  truth 
confided  to  its  own  stewardship.  We  can  only  thank  private  friends  in 
the  Church  of  England  for  their  kind  expressions,  and  we  ask  them  for 
their  continued  love ;  but  we  want  to  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in 
peace,  and  keep  guard  against  the  Samaritans, — a  mongrel  race  of 
many  names, — and  these  kind  friends  can  help  us  with  their  prayers. 
We  can  divest  ourselves  of  ecclesiastical  distinctions  when  we  kneel 
before  the  Mercy-seat.  The  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  not  the  Gonvooatioa 
nor  Oonference,  must  make  us  one :  but  when  we  are  busy  in 
our  flocks,  we  must  desire  to  be  free  from  interruption. 


Ike  towee,  the  temple,  and  the  minsteb. 

No.  Y. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CBOSS. 

A  LITTLE  within  the  eastern  limit  of  St.  Paul's  Ohurohyard,  the 
structure  denominated  Paul's  Cboss  formerly  stood.  Had  the  great 
Apostle  heard  this  appellative  uttered,  he  would  probably  have  ex- 
claimed, "  Was  Paul,"  then,  "  crucified  for  you  P  or  were  ye  baptised 
in  the  name  of  Paul  P  "  The  Cross  at  first  was  only  used  for  seoolar 
purposes,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  the  place  where  the 
people  met  in  common  council.  From  an  unknown  antiquity,  the 
citizens  of  London  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  around  it.  The 
first  historical  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1196,  when  it  starts  suddenly 
into  view,  like  the  lighting  up  of  a  beacon.  While  Bichard  L  was  in 
the  Holy  Land,  London  was  the  scene  of  terrible  tumults.  William 
Fitz-Osbert,  a  lawyer,  commonly  called  Longheard,  by  defending  the 
lower  class  of  citizens  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich,  had  rendered 
himself  exceedingly  popular,  and  was  named,  "  The  Advocate  of  the 
Poor."  He  formed  an  association  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  Paul's  Cross,  which  was  the  station  from 
which  he  poured  forth  his  harangues.     The  Chief  Justiciary,  Areh* 
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bishop  Habert,  Bammoned  him  before  tlie  Council,  to  answer  for  bis 
coiidact.  He  came,  but  with  such  a  numerous  attendance,  that  every 
one  Bhnmk  from  accusing  him  or  giving  evidence  against  him.  On  a 
Biibst^uent  attempt  to  arrest  him,  he  took  possession  of  the  church  of 
St.  Maiy-Ie-Bow,  and  defended  himself  by  force  of  arms,  till  the  place 
was  set  on  fire.  Thus  forced  from  his  retreat,  he  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  and  then  burned  alive  in  chain?,  with  some  of  his  adherents. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  on  St.  FaaPs  day,  a  "Folkmote"  was  called, 
lypablic  notice,  to  be  held  the  following  day,  January  26th,  1257,  which 
ifisembled  accordingly  at  Paul's  Cross.  A  complaint  against  the  city 
ma^stratea  had  been  laid  before  the  King,  accusing  them  of  grievously 
taxing  and  oppressing  the  common  people,  while  the  more  wealthy 
were  favoured  in  the  tallage  lately  exacted  by  the  King.  Sir  John 
Uaniell,  one  of  the  chief  justices,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
Ciriter  and  others  of  the  Council,  appeared,  to  examine  the  charge ;  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  also  being  present.  The  paper  was  read, 
the  charges  examined,  and  redress  promised.  It  is  probable  that  the 
extortion  and  oppression  charged  on  the  magistrates  might,  with  greater 
troth  and  jnatice,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  King ;  and  that  the  com- 
pUint  of  the  Commons  was  like  an  appeal  of  the  sheep  from  the 
shepherds  who  sheared  them,  to  the  wolf  who  was  eager  to  devour 
thtiQ. 

There  stood  on  this  ground,  near  the  Cross,  a  high  tower :  by  the 
fr^nnd  of  a  bell  therefrom,  which  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
the  people  on  ordinary  occasions  were  called  to  their  "  Folkmote."  In 
times  of  danger,  the  tocsin  or  alarm-bell  was  rung,  by  which  the 
citizens  were  summoned  to  attend  in  arms  for  their  defence. 

In  1259,  another  "  Folk  mote  "  was  held  at  the  Cross,  at  which  the 
King  himself  was  present,  with  his  brother  Richard,  King  of  Almayne, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  the  King's  guards  kept  the 
city  gates,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  required  even  of  boys  twelve 
years  old.    This  extraordinary  precaution,  which  betrays  a  correspond- 
ing fear,  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  Henry  was  then,  by  the  advice 
and  with  the  support  of  his  brother,  preparing  to  violate  the  engage- 
mcots  into  which  he  had  entered  in  the  assembly  of  the  barons,  a  year 
before,  at  Oxford.    He  had  also  applied  to  Home  for  a  dispensation 
from  his  oath  ;  and  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  1262,  he  caused  to 
be  read  at  PanVs  Cross  a  Bull  of  Pope  Urban  lY.,  absolving  him  and 
all  belonging  to  him  from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  to  maintain 
the  articles  agreed  on  in  the  Parliament  at  Oxford.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
tkat  the  mayor,  Thomas  Fitz-Thomas,  and  the  citizens  heartily  and  reso- 
bely  joined  the  Barons  and  Simon  de  Montfort  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation^  which  were  thus  menaced  and  imperilled  ;  the  bishop^ 
Hfluy  de  Sandwich,  also  took  the  same  side :  thus  the  shepherds  and 
the  flock  again  made  common  cause  in  this  great  contest  with  arbitrary 
power.    The  exasperation  of  the  citizens  at  the  measures  of  the  court 
ii  shown  bj  their  treatment  of  the  Queen,  when  on  her  way  to  join 
Hcny  at  Windsor.    As  she  approached  the  bridge,  her  barge  was 
asniled  bj  the  poip!ilace»  and  hindered  from  proceeding.     She  was 
iMCued  from  further  iasiiit  by  the  bishop^  and  oonveyed  fi>r  shelter  to 
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his  palace.  Notwitlistandiiig  this,  he  and  three  other  bishops,  in  1266, 
were  exoommnnicated  for  their  adherence  to  the  party  of  the  Barons. 

Paul's  Gross  was  nsed  for  the  publication  of  edicts,  and  as  a  con- 
venient  stand  for  those  who  addressed  the  assembled  citizens,  like  the 
Rostra  in  the  Roman  Forum.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  age  that 
witnessed  the  complete  establishment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
"  Folkmote  "  fell  into  disuse,  or  lost  its  importance,  with  its  old  form 
and  character.  The  "  Folkmote  "  was  an  assembly  of  all  the  people,  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  person,  as  was  the  practice  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Republics.  It  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  it  should 
be  laid  aside,  or  essentially  chang^  in  its  character,  when  representa* 
tire  goremment  was  adopted  by  the  laity,  of  which  the  clergy  in  their 
synods  had  set  the  first  example.* 

In  1285,  St.  Paul's  Ohurchyard,  which  did  not  originally  include  the 
ground  on  which  the  Gross  stood,  was,  by  license  of  Edward  I.,  on  a 
representation  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  enlarged,  so  as  to  enclose  it ; 
a  strong  wall  was  built  round  it,  and  the  whole  made  to  form  one 
precinct.  For  greater  security,  it  was  also  furnished  with  gates  and 
posterns,  to  be  opened  every  morning  and  closed  every  night.  Paul's 
Gross  thus  became  an  important  adjunct  of  the  Gathedral.  The  space 
around  it  had  newly  come  to  be  used  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
Yet  the  King  and  citizens  did  not  thereby  give  up  their  rights.  The 
ground  on  which  the  Gross  and  Bell  Tower  stood  was  claimed  by  the 
Grown  in  a  writ  of  quo  warranto,  dated  1287,  the  15th  of  Edward  I., 
in  which  it  is  described  as  that  on  which  the  citizens  of  London  had 
been  anciently  wont  to  hold  their  "  Folkmotes."  This  part  of  the  church- 
yard, therefore,  continued  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  the  citizena» 
and  Paul's  Gross  the  medium  through  which,  in  days  when  printing 
was  unknown,  and  readers  were  few,  announcements  were  made  on  all 
subjects  which  the  authorities  judged  it  necessary  to  make  pnbUo.  Ita 
ecclesiastical  use,  which  commenced  with  the  above-named  encloenre^ 
was  connived  at  or  allowed.  In  1299,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  firom  thia 
famous  pulpit,  cursed  all  those  who  had  been  searching  for  a  hoard 
of  gold  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Field.  The  publicity 
insured  by  an  announcement  from  hence  was  the  greatest  that  oonld 
be  given. 

In  connection  with  St.  Paul's,  a  Loan  Fund  was  established,  in  1261, 
by  Bishop  Michael  de  Northburg,  who  bequeathed  a  thousand  marks 
for  that  purpose,  to  be  placed  in  a  chest  in  the  Gathedral  treasnxy. 
Sums  were  to  be  lent  without  interest,  on  pledges.  But  it  was  direoted 
that  if,  at  the  year's  end,  the  sums  borrowed  were  not  repaid,  the 
preacher  at  Paul's  Gross  should  in  his  sermon  declare  that  the  pledge 
would  be  sold  within  fourteen  days,  if  not  forthwith  redeemed.  The 
benevolence  and  utility  of  such  an  institution,  when  commerce  was  in 


*  The  faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  xnediccval  clergy  were  great  and  manifold ;  hai 
they  had  many  exeellenciet,  by  which  aociety  has  been  permanently  benefited.  TImj 
were  the  only  learned  class ;  they  set  an  example  to  landlords,  by  introducing  impnfe- 
ments  on  their  lands,  and  requiring  moderate  rents.  And,  above  all,  the  impoitHt 
institution  of  representatiye  goyemment  wu  due  to  them. 
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its  infancy,  and  the  rate  of  interest  exorbitantly  high,  must  be  obrioas. 
Eren  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
rehementlj  condemned  all  usary,  permitted  ten  per  cent,  interest  to 
be  paid. 

In  13$S,  Bishop  Bobert  de  Braybroke  wrote  letters  to  his  clergy, 
calling  on  them  to  solicit  contributions  for  the  repair  of  the  Gross, 
which  had  become  ruinoas,  having  been  shaken  by  tempests,  and 
dimtged  by  the  earthquake  which  was  felt  all  over  the  south  of  Eng- 
lind,  May  2l8t,  1332.  The  Bishop  describes  it  as  "  The  High  Cross 
itisding  in  the  greater  churchyard  of  our  Cathedral;"  and  as  the 
itation  from  which  the  Word  of  God  was  accustomed  to  be  preached  to 
the  people,  in  the  most  public  and  distinguished  part  of  the  cemetery. 
No  considerable  repair  of  the  Gross  took  place,  however,  till  about  half 
s  century  after,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  John  Kemp,  who  was  Bishop  of 
London  from  1422  to  1426,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury. 

On  Quinquageaimi  Sunday,  13S9,  a  sermon  was  preached  here  by 
K  Wimbledon ;  and  is  called  by  Fox,  who  has  preserved  it,  "  a  godly 
and  most  fruitful  sermon.'*  The  text  is  Luke  xvi.  2 :  "  Bedde  raiionem 
tidicatioAU  tticB : "  which  he  trausUtes,  "  Yield  reckoning  of  thy 
baillj."  This  text  he  applies  to  different  classes  of  men,  with  much 
acnteneas  and  good  sense ;  now  and  then  introducing  a  quotation  from 
Si  Augustine,  or  some  other  of  the  Fathers,  or  an  illustration  from 
Che  erery-day  occupations  of  his  hearera,  in  the  happiest  style  of  pulpit 
doqnence.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  sermons  preached  at  Paul's 
Gross. 

Reginald  Peacoclc,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  afterwards  of  Chichester, 
vaa  the  greatest  theologian  of  his  time,  and  the  ablest  prose  writer  in 
English  that  had  yet  appeared.    Bat,  like  Erasmus  in  a  later  age,  while 
Baking  enemies  in  all  directions  by  his  mental  daring  and  cutting 
latire,  he  lacked  the  courage  of  a  martyr.    lu  a  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross,  in  1447,  he  offended  the  Lollards  and  their  secret  abettors  by  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.    By  the  most  withering 
aircasms  against  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  he  displeased  the  pre- 
l&tea  and  clergy.    And,  by  the  contempt  which  he  expressed  for  the 
Bwaks,  the  most  active  preachers  of  that  age,  whom  he  called  "  pulpit- 
bawlen,**  he  exasperated  the  superstitions  multitude.    In  their  estima- 
tioB,  his  denial  that  the  Apostles'  Greed  was  written  by  the  Apostles,  or 
tkat  Christ  descended  into  hell,  was  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the 
Gliristian  futh.    He  was  in  favour  of  clerical  marriages ;  and  held  that 
*wdl-ordered  family  is,  for  an  ecclesiastic,  as  for  all  other  Christians, 
fc  best  and  holiest  state.    Thus,  with  severe  logic,  he  fearlessly  fol- 
lowed out  his  principles  to  their  conclusions ;  although  not  only  the 
'BKgioos  feeling  of  the  age  was  opposed  t)  him,  but  political  and  party 
^ndice  wu  also  arrayed  against  him.    The  chiefs  of  the  House  of 
UaeiBter  were  his  early  patrons,  and  had  promoted  him  to  the  station 
k  keld.    But  the  party  of  York  was  now  in  the  ascendant ;  and  Suffolk, 
^  ■ortal  foe  and  snspected  mnrderer  of  "  the  Qood  Duke,"  Hum- 
pkny  of  GHoooaeter,  determined  that  the  proUg&  of  his  enemy  should 
lot  lesBsia  nnsnathitd.    Arraigned  on  the  dreadfnl  charge  of  heresy 
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the  daring  champion  of  intelleotaal  freedom,  boastful  at  first,  eyentn- 
ally  gave  way.  On  December  Ist,  1457,  ten  years  after  his  anti- 
Lollard  knight-errantry  at  FauVs  Gross,  Reginald  Feaoook,  Bishop  of 
Ghichester,  appeared  at  the  same  place,  in  the  presence  of  twenty 
thousand  people.  Arrayed  in  his  episcopal  robes,  he  knelt  before  the 
Primate  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Bochester,  abjured 
his  former  opinions,  and  consigned  his  voluminous  works  to  the  fire 
which  blazed  before  him ;  confessing  his  fear  lest,  by  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  or  the  rage  of  the  people,  he  might  himself  be  forced  to 
enter  it :  but  the  public  hatred  had,  through  his  recent  conduct,  sub- 
sided into  contempt. 

On  Sunday,  June  22d,  1483,  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Edmond  Shaw,  and  a  highly  esteemed  and  popular  preacher,  deli- 
livered  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Oross  to  a  large  auditory. 
The  text  was  from  the  Apocrypha,  Wisdom  iv.  3 :  "  Spuria  mtulamma 
non  dahwni  radices  alias : "  "  Bastard  slips  shall  not  strike  deep  root." 
The  sermon  was  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  the  young  King,  Edward 
Y.,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  illegitimate;  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  usurpation  contemplated  by  Bichard.  It  had  been 
arranged  between  them,  that  at  that  part  of  the  sermon  which  con* 
tained  a  glowing  eulogy  of  the  Lord  Protector,  the  Duke  should  make 
his  appearance,  as  if  by  accident.  But  either  the  preacher  made  too 
much  speed,  or  the  Protector  too  little,  so  that  the  words  prepared 
beforehand  to  welcome  him,  and  elicit  the  people's  cheers,  were  uttered 
before  he  came ;  and  thus,  turned  into  a  mere  prosopapceia,  fell  flat,  and 
appeared  ridiculous.  When  Richard  arrived,  accompanied  by  Bupking- 
ham,  and  was  making  his  way  through  the  auditory,  Shaw  repeated  the 
words  he  had  previously  uttered,  but  with  little  success.  Bichard  took 
his  place  in  the  upper  story,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  the  sermon ;  bat 
its  barefaced  flattery  was  of  little  service  to  him,  and  was  fatal  to  the 
preacher;  who,  conscious  that  he  had  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public,  retired  overwhelmed  with  shame,  and  within  a  few  days  pined 
away  and  died. 

As  the  Beformation  drew  near,  St.  Paul's  and  its  preoinot,  like  an 
ecclesiastical  hydrometer,  showed,  by  the  successive  scenes  there  wit- 
nessed, the  progress  of  the  rising  tide,  which  the  Church  anthoritiea 
vainly  endeavoured  to  drive  back.  On  May  12th,  1521,  the  P(^*a  ana- 
thema against  Martin  Luther  was  read  at  Paul's  Oross.  An  aooonnt 
of  the  ceremonial  is  given  by  Dngdale,  from  one  of  the  Cotton  manu- 
scripts. The  Lord  Thomas  Wolsey,  by  the  grace  of  God  Legate  de 
latere.  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  and  Archbishop  of  York,  came  to  St. 
Paul's  Church  with  most  of  the  bishops  of  the  realm,  where  he  was 
received  with  procession,  and  censed  by  Mr.  Bichard  Pace,  the  Dean* 
Under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  held  by  four  doctors,  he  was  condooted 
to  the  high  altar,  and  there  made  his  oblation.  Then,  under  hia  doth 
of  state,  he  proceeded  forth,  and  took  his  seat  on  a  scaffold  near  Paul's 
Cross,  his  two  silver  crosses  having  preceded  him.  "  At  his  rights  on 
the  step  where  he  set  his  foot,  sate  the  Papal  ambassador,  and  nsact  to 
him  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  on  his  left*  the  Imperial  siuhssM 
dor,  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham  j  and  all  the  other  bishops,  nitk  ottMff 
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noble  prelates,  sate  on  forms  in  front."  The  Bishop  of  Iljehestcr^ 
(Fisher,)  with  consent  of  the  whole  clergy  of  Eagland,  and  bj  com- 
mandment of  the  Pope,  delirerod  a  sermon  against  one  Martinns  Eleu- 
therioB  and  his  works,  because  **  he  erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the 
bolyfiuth;*'  he  also  denounced  them  accursed  that  kept  any  of  his 
books.  During^  the  sermon,  many  of  the  said  books  were  burned  in 
the  churchyard.  After  that,  the  Lord  Cardinal  went  home  to  dinner 
with  all  the  bishops.  By  the  gorgeous  display  of  this  proceeding,  un- 
witting homage  was  rendered  to  the  importance  of  the  sturdy  German 
monk ;  and  little  did  the  chief  actors  dream  either  of  what  would  bo 
tlie  result  of  his  labours,  or  of  their  own  fate  within  a  few  short 
years. 

This  place  of  worship  and  public  instruction  under  the  open  sky, 
although  never  made  the  place  of  actual  martyrdom,  was  frequently 
the  scene  of  heretical  penance,  and  the  burning  of  obnoxious  books. 
When  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  of  St.  Paul,  because  rendered 
intelligible  to  Eaglishmen  by  translation  into  their  mother- tongue, 
were  here  committed  to  the  flames,  and  those  who  read  or  possessed 
them  were  liable  to  a  like  treatment,  the  speech  of  Jerome,  Parson  of 
Stepn^,  was  but  a  natural  suggestion.    "  If  St.  Paul  himself,*'  he 
laid,  "  had  preached  at  Paul's  Gross,  and  had  used  the  very  words  to 
the  English  which  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians,  he  would  have  been 
apprehended,  and  burnt  as  a  heretic."    In  May,  1531,  Stokesley,  Bishop 
of  London,  caused  all  the  New  Testaments  of  Tyndale's  translation,  and 
many  other  books  which  he  had  bought,  to  be  publicly  burned  in  St. 
PauFs  Churchyard.    A  similar  process  afterwards  took  place  here,  on 
several  occasions  of  grand  ceremonial.  Fox,  at  great  length,  records  the 
case  of  "  James  Baynham,  lawyer  and  martyr."    Sir  T.  More,  at  his 
house  in  Chelsea,  treated  him  with  great  severity,  and  then  sent  him 
to  be  racked  in  the  Tower.    Baynham  at  length  consented  to  make 
abjuration ;  and  on  a  Sunday  in  February,  153*2,  did  penance  by  walk- 
ing in  procession,  and    then   standing  with  a  faggot  on  his   right 
ahoulder,  and  a  lighted  taper  in  his  left  hand,  at  Paul's  Gross  during 
lennon,  on  a  low  platform  in  front  of  the  pulpit.    But  afterwards, 
Kmorse  and  shame  overcoming  the  fear  of  death,  *'  he  went  the  next 
Sonday  to  St.  Austin's  Church,  with  the  New  Testament  in  his  hand, 
and  stood  np  there  in  his  pew  before  all  the  people,  declaring  openly, 
with  many  tears,  that  he  had  denied  God ;  and  prayed  all  the  people  to 
CoTgive  him,  and  not  to  do  as  he  did."    He  was  now  a  relapsed  heretic, 
beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  on  earth.    To  induce  him  to  recant,  before 
being  committed  to  the  flames,  he  was  put  under  the  care  and  discipline 
of  Stokeslej.    In  the  chill  March  air  he  was  put  in  irons  and  the 
stocks,  and  left  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  Bishop's  coal-house  at 
FUham.    Afier  several  removals  from  the  Bishop's  to  the  Chancellor's, 
sad  back  again,  and  then  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  a  fortnight, 
sad  was  soonrged  with  whips,  be  was  burned  in  Smithfield,  at  three 
o'doek,  April  31st,  1532. 

TkB  question  of  the  King's  divorce,  which  agitated  the  realm  for 
ssnn  jmxBg  made  the  pulpit  of  Paul's  Cross  ring  with  the  arguments 
nd  inwotifia  of  tine  ^fpntants.    One  of  Henxy'a  first  measures,  how- 
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ever,  after  his  revolt  from  the  See  of  Rome,  was  to  seoore  this  pontion. 
The  King's  Council,  in  December,  1533,  decreed  "  that  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  his  peril,  should  suffer  no  one  to  preach  at  Paul's  Gross  but 
such  as  should  teach  and  declare  that  the  Pope  and  his  predecessors 
were  only  Bishops  of  Borne,  and  had  no  authority  or  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm ;  and  that  such  authority  as  they  had  claimed  hereto- 
fore was  only  by  usurpation,  and  the  ST:^erance  of  princes  of  this 
realm."  And  this  was  accordingly  done  every  Sunday  during  the  next 
session  of  Parliament.  In  the  same  Parliament  of  1534,  an  Act  was 
passed  abolishing  the  Papal  supremacy  in  England.  But  the  fires  of 
persecution  were  not  yet  extinguished;  and  Stokesley,  who,  like  the 
other  bishops,  had  acquiesced  in  changes  which  they  must  have 
detested,  continued  active  in  the  condemnation  of  heretics.  Many 
recanted,  and  did  penance,  bearing  faggots  during  sermon,  standing 
before  the  preacher  at  the  Gross. 

The  imposture  of  certain  clergymen,  of  whom  Elizabeth  Barton 

was  the  tool,  exploded  in  the  autumn  of  1533,  not  only  with  fatal  effect 

to  herself  and  her  prompters,  but  also  to  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir 

Thomas  More,  who  had  in  some  degree  given  it  their  sanction.    A  girl 

subject  to  fits  and  ravings  lifted   up  her   voice  against  Gatherine's 

divorce,  and  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.    She  sent  her 

prophecies,  and  accounts  of  her  visions,  both  to  Wolsey  and  the  Eling. 

Henry  at  first  laughed  at  them.    "  Why,"  said  he  to  Gromwell, ''  these 

are  veiy  bad  rhymes;  no  angel's  work,  but  such  as  a  silly  woman 

might  do  of  her  own  poor  wit."    The  Spanish  party  in  the  Ghnrcb, 

credulous  where  their  own  interests  could  be  promoted,  saw  that  this 

crazy  girl  might  be  of  use  to  them.    Placing  her  in  a  convent,  they 

made  five  monks  her  guides  and  secretaries ;  under  whose  tutelage  the 

nun  uttered  rhapsodies  which  priests  and  prelates  received  as  Divine 

oracles.    She  declared  that  Heaven  was  against  the  divorce ;  called 

on  the  King  to  abandon  his  present  course ;  and  admonished  him,  as 

he  loved  his  own  soul,  to  put  away  Anne  and  take  Gatherine  back. 

These  words  from  "  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent "  were  scattered  through 

the  land ;  copies  were  sent  through  the  province  of  Ganterbnrj,  and 

the  mendicant  friars  reported  them  in  every  village  ale-honse,  and  in 

every  convent-yard,  from  the  Med  way  to  the  Tweed.    At  leng^»  under 

monastic  tuition,  the  poor  nun  overshot  the  mark,  and  bronght  min 

on  herself  and  her  associates.    She  sent  a  message  to  the  Sang,  that 

if  he  put  Gatherine  away,  he  would  die  in  seven  months ;  and  that 

Mary,  whom  he  branded  with  illegitimacy,  would  ascend  his  throne. 

Such  a  menace  was  no  jest,  nor  was  Henry  disposed  to  trifle  with  it  hj 

farther  forbearance.     He  swept  the  whole  conspiracy — ^nnn,  priest 

firiar,  doctor— into  the  Tower.     They  did  penance  at  Paul's  Gross, 

where  the  nun's  confession  of  imposture  was  publicly  read  in  her 

presence.    Their  execution  at  Tyburn  followed;  the  poor  girl  dedaring 

with  her  last  breath  that  she  was  "  a  simple  woman,  and  had  only  done 

what  the  fathers  told  her  to  do,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  service  of 

Holy  Ghurch." 

On  Sunday,  February  24th,  1538,  the  Rood,  or  Grucifix,  of  Boodey, 
in  Kent|  a  notable  instance  of  Popish  fraud,  was  exposed  ftt  Ftoal% 
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Croaa.  It  was  an  effigy  ao  constracted  aa  to  move  its  head,  eyes,  Vij 
etc.,  ao  aa  to  look  pleased  or  otherwise.  For  conturica  it  had  ha 
famed  for  the  miracles  which  it  hud  wrought.  It  waa  now  placed  o 
a  scaffold  in  front  of  the  Cross,  to  do  its  penance,  where  so  many  ha 
done  penance  for  doubting  each  miracles  and  the  doctrinea  they  wci 
made  to  anpport.  Hilaley,  Biahop  of  Rochester,  preached.  Meai 
while,  the  image,  in  aight  of  all  pres;?nt,  was  made  to  go  through  i\ 
usual  performance:  after  which  its  secret  mechanism  was  exposec 
When  all  had  satisfied  their  cariosity,  it  was  thrown  down  wit] 
i^'jminy,  and  broken  to  pieces:  and  the  fragments  committed  to  th 
flames,  amidst  the  acorn  and  1:>anter  of  the  crowd ;  who,  probably,  wer 
more  fully  convinced  by  what  they  now  «air.  than  by  all  the  eloquen 
birargueB  which  they  had  heard  from  that  pulpit. 

The  same  year  the  dissolution  of  the  munisteries  was  c>implctcd  bj 
the  surrender  to  the  King  of  the  Greater  Abbeys.  At  St.  Paul's,  thi 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Secular  Canons  rem'iined  in  undisturbed  pusseS' 
livn  of  their  estates.  But  it  would  have  been  marvellous  if  the  mora] 
tempest,  which  in  the  southern  part  of  our  island  overthrew  mon 
than  three  thonsand  ecclesiastical  foundations,  had  in  its  passage 
entirely  spared  St.  Paura.  By  one  remorseless  act  all  obita  and 
chantries  were  swept  away,  and  their  endowmonta  and  eatatea  poured 
into  the  Royal  Treasury.  The  wealth  of  St.  Paul's  in  plate,  jewels, 
decorations,  and  vestmenta,  and  in  other  apparatus  of  public  service, 
modt  have  been  enormous.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  accompanied  an 
inventory  of  thcae  accumulated  treasures  with  a  humble  petition,  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  retain  a  few  necessary  articles  for  Divine 
lervice,  a  list  of  which  they  annexed.  This  was  all  that  they  hoped 
to  rescue  from  the  spoiler's  insatiable  grasp. 

The  lofty  Bell-tower  near  the  Cross  also  disappeared ;  but  this  had 
been  of  old  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Yet,  as  it  was  then  one  of  the 
antiquities  of  London,  it  was  dear  to  the  citizens.  This  monument  of 
the  olden  time  is  thus  described  by  Stow,  who  had  seen  it  in  his 
boyhood : — **  Near  xmto  this  School,  [St.  Paul's.]  on  the  north  side 
thereof,  was  of  old  time  a  great  and  high  clochler,  or  Bell-house,  four 
iqaare,  builded  of  stone,  and  in  the  same  a  most  strong  frame  of  timber, 
vith  four  bells.  The  same  had  a  great  spire  of  timber,  covered  with 
lad,  with  the  image  of  St.  Paul  on  the  top :  but  [it]  was  pulled  down 
hf  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Knight,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
common  speech  then  was,  that  he  did  set  one  hundred  pounds  upon  a 
cut  of  dice  against  it,  and  so  won  the  said  chchier  and  bells  of  the 
King;  and  then  causing  the  bells  to  be  broken  as  they  hung,  the  rest 
wu  pulled  down."  Stow  adds,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "  This  man 
vas  afterwards  executed  on  Tower-Hill,  for  matters  concerning  the 
Duke  of  Someraet,  the  5th  of  Edward  YI." 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  the  pulpit  of  Paul's  Cross  waa 
ilkd  bj  the  moat  eminent  preachers  of  the  Reformation.  Here 
Litiffler  and  Bidley  proclaimed  to  listening  and  eager  crowds  the 
tmtk  which  they  afterwards  sealed  with  their  blood.  Ridley,  the 
■Qifc  aeoompUahed  and  acute  of  all  the  English  Reformers,  preached 
bflis^  towaida  the  doae  of  1547,  his  famous  Sermon  on  the  Sacrament 
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of  the  Lord's  Snpper.  Latimer  also  preached  at  Paul's  Gross,  first 
on  New- Year's  Day,  1548,  and  again  on  the  two  following  Sundays. 
Li  these  sermons,  he  did  not  spare  either  small  or  great,  bnt  plainly 
told  them  of  their  besetting  sins.  On  Sunday,  July  16th,  1558,  the 
last  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  short  rule,  the  sermon  at  the  Cross  was 
preached  by  John  Rogers,  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  renowned 
as  the  first  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Mary's  reig^. 

As  soon  as  Mary  was  fairly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  pulpit  at  the 
Gross  was  once  more  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spanish  and  Papal 
party.  Here,  August  18th,  1553,  Dr.  Bourn,  the  Queen's  Ghaplain, 
preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  aud  Aldermen,  the  Lord  Gourtenay, 
and  a  numerous  audience  of  all  classes.  Ho  not  only  prayed  for  the 
dead,  but  denounced  the  imprisonment  of  Bonner  in  that  "  vile  prison 
the  Marshalsea,"  and  inveighed  fiercely  against  Bishop  Ridley ;  using 
other  expressions  and  censures,  which  set  the  people  in  a  complete 
uproar.  Some  shouted,  "  He  preaches  damnation ! "  others  exdaimed, 
"  Pull  him  down ! "  with  other  cries,  and  throwing  up  of  caps.  "There 
might  have  been  great  mischief  done,"  says  Strype,  "  had  not  the 
people  been  awed  somewhat  by  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  Lord 
Gourtenay."  A  dagger  was  thrown  at  the  preacher,  which  stuck  in 
the  pulpit.  At  length,  John  Rogers  and  his  friend  Bradford,  who 
were  known  to  be  zealous  Protestants,  placed  themselves  in  firont  of 
the  pulpit,  and  reminded  the  crowd  of  their  duty  to  "the  higher 
powers."  Having  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  tumult,  they  conduct^ 
the  preacher  in  safety  to  St.  Paul's  School  just  by. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  Bishop  Gardiner's  chaplain,  Dr.  Weston, 
preached,  guarded  by  two  hundred  soldiers.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  were  present,  and  all  the  crafts  of  London  in  their  best 
liveries.  On  other  occasions  during  Mary's  reig^  the  pulpit  of  the 
Gross  was  occupied  by  the  most  eminent  of  her  divines ;  Dr.  White, 
Warden  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Weston,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Ton- 
stall,  Bishop  of  Durham.  When  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
preached  here,  there  were  present  ten  bishops,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  judges,  lawyers,  and  a  great  audience.  On  another  occa- 
sion, Gardinal  Pole  came  from  Lambeth  by  water,  landed  at  Paul's 
Wharf,  and  went  to  St.  Paul's,  with  a  cross,  two  pillars,  and  two  pole- 
axes,  all  of  silver,  borne  before  him;  and  about  eleven  o'clock,  his 
highness  King  Philip  arrived  by  land  from  Westminster  to  hear 
Gardiner  preach. 

Bnt  another  change  came  over  the  scene.  Mary  died,  November 
17th,  1558,  and  the  pulpit  of  Paul's  Gross  was  occupied,  three  days 
after,  by  the  Queen's  chaplain.  Dr.  Brill,  and  once  more  made  to 
resound  with  the  doctrines  formerly  preached  there  by  Ridlejand 
Latimer.  The  controversy  between  the  Ritualists  and  the  returned 
exiles  led  to  a  prohibition  of  preaching,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  Gross 
was  silent  from  Ghristmas  to  the  beginning  of  April.  On  Low-Bnndajt 
April  2d,  1559,  Master  Sampson,  lately  come  from  beyond  the  seai^ 
being  expected  to  preach  here,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  came  to 
their  places  in  Paul's  Ghurchyard,  but  found  that  no  preparation  had 
been  made  for  the  service.    The  keys  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  epii- 
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copal  stand  not  being  forthcoming,  the  doors  were  forced  bj  order  of 
the  Lord  Major,  and  the  service  proceeded.  After  this,  however. 
Home,  Jewell,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  that  day,  vindicated  the 
nev  order  of  things:  and  the  sermons,  deliverel  from  the  Cross  as  of 
old,  appear  to  have  been  well  attend^'d  throuj^'hout  the  reign  of 
Elizaheth. 

TheSonday  after  the  fire  which,  in  lOOl,  destroyed  the  steeple  of  old 
St.  Panrs,  Pilkington,  Bishop  of  Durham,  took  his  tarn,  and  preached 
It  the  Cross.  He  dwelt  on  the  dreadful  visitation  on  the  church,  of 
vhich  the  smoking  rains  were  then  in  sight,  and,  prophtrt-like,  warned 
bli  hearers  that  greater  judgments  were  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
City  of  London,  if  all  estates  of  men  did  not  amend  their  lives. 

Slow  has  described  at  great  length  the  splendour  in  which  Queen 
Elizaheth,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  a  great  number  of  ladies 
of  honour,  came  from  Somerset-House  to  the  Cathedral,  November 
2kh,  1S3S,  to  hear  the  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  It  was  preiched  by  Dr.  Fierce,  Bishop  of  Salisbury : 
the  Qaeen  took  her  seat  in  a  closet  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  north 
vail  of  the  partially  restored  church,  over  against  the  Cross.  Seven 
jeun  after,  the  Pulpit  Cross  in  St.  Paurs  Churchyard  was  repaired, 
painted,  and  partly  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall.  Dr.  Fletcher,  Bishop 
ofLindon,  *' re-opcned '*  it  with  a  sermon,  preached  bofure  the  Ljrd 
ALajur,  Aldermen,  and  citizens,  on  the  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  Queen's  accession.  The  sermon  was  followed  by  the  anthems  of 
the  choir,  the  blast  of  trumpets,  the  pealing  of  bells,  the  roar  of  the 
Tower  guns,  the  kindling  of  lights,  and  the  blaze  of  bonfires. 

A  lingering  glory  hovered  over  PauFs  Cross  during  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  On  Midlent  Sunday,  102o,  James  came  with 
great  pomp  on  horseback,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  this  famous  pulpit, 
by  Dr.  John  King,  Bishop  of  London.  On  May  30th,  1G30,  Charles  I. 
came  hither  in  state,  and,  after  Divine  service  in  the  Cathedral,  took 
his  seat  at  the  Cross,  and  heard  the  sermon.  Laud  preached  here, 
before  he  was  made  bishop,  in  April,  1624 ;  and  again,  as  Bishop  of 
London,  April,  1631. 

la  April,  1633,  the  voices  from  the  Cross  were  silent,  while  repairs 
were  going  on  in  the  church,  and  the  churchyard  was  encumbered  with 
building  materials ;  the  sermons,  from  that  time,  being  preached  in  the 
choir ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  old  pulpit  out  of  doors  was  ever 
again  oocnpied.    It  did  not,  however,  sink  by  slow  decay,  nor  was  it 
permitted  to  await  the  consuming  flames  which  wasted  the  City  and 
destroyed  the  Cathedral,  together  with  so  many  of  the  City  ohnrches. 
A  year  after  the  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  the  same  Parliament  ordered  the  removal 
of  ill  the  Cxoues  abont  London  and  Westminster;  nor  could  the  Cele- 
bris of  a  pnlpit  which  had  been  filled  by  the  most  eminent  divines, 
dnriwg  a  snccesflion  of  ages,  procure  an  exemption  from  the  common 
doom  in  its  faronr.     Ita  nuime  was  an  offence  to  the  Pnritan  Beformers, 
who  legirded  it»  on  that  acconnt,  as  a  relic  of  superstition  and  idolatry* 
•ad  this  prored  sufficient  to  seal  its  fate ;   so  that  "  with  axes  and 
baiuien  they  brake  down  the  carved  work  thereof,"  and  levelled  it 
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with  the  ground.  A  few  years  ago,  the  spot  where  it  had  Btood 
marked  by  a  tree  which  had  been  planted  there;  but  even  that  has 
yanished.  Paul's  Cross  has  shared  ^e  lot  which  belongs  to  all  that 
is  merely  human. 


PURITANISM  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

M.  Benan  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  are  both  among  our  latter-day 
prophets.    The  oracle  on  each  side  is  unhesitating  and  confident ;  but 
the  vaticinations  do  not  agree.    The  French  aavant  says  that  the  reign 
of  Paul  and  of  his  ideas,  as  they  appear  in  orthodox  Protestantism,  is 
over.    The  English  critic  denies  that  the  great  Apostle  is  at  all  ftdrly 
represented  by  present  evangelical  opinion,  or  that  his  true  teachings 
will  ever  be  without  adherents.    With  his  accustomed  skill  and  elabora- 
tion he  urges  his  views  in  two  articles  which  appeared  in  a  popular  maga- 
zine at  the  close  of  last  year.*    M.  Benan  insists  that  St.  Paul  is  the 
originator  of  the  dogmas  of  vicarious  atonement,  of  justification  by 
faith,  of  election  and  reprobation ;  and  that  from  him  the  great  Augus- 
tine, Calvin,  and  the  modem  Puritan  have  drawn  the  articles  of  their 
faith.    But  he  thinks  that  the  day  of  these  doctrines  is  past,  and  that 
the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus  are  increasing  i^  distinctness  and  charm, 
while  the  fierce  glare  of  the  Pauline  ideas  is  fading  away.    Thus,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth — unsophisticated,  moral,  and  idealistic — is  regaining  His 
ascendency  over   the  scholastic,  rabbinical,  and  dogmatical  pupil  of 
Gamaliel  as  the  religious  guide  of  the  Christian  world.   It  is  with  more 
ingenuity  than  success  that  Mr.  Arnold  tries  to  outflank  M.  Benan  hj 
denying  that  Paul  is  the  legitimate  founder  of  evangelical  dogmas. 
He  insists  that  the  Apostle  never  taught  unconditional  election,  atone- 
ment by  death,  justification  by  faith,  as  primary  truths;  nor  did  he 
make  much  of  the  promise  of  a  bodily  resurrection !    Augustine  and 
Calvin  turned  his  hyperbolical  expressions  regarding  the  excellenee  of 
the   Christian  calling  into  the  terrific  doctrines  of  predestination. 
Because  Paul  uses  '*  the  well-known  story  of  Adam  "  as  "  a  symbolioal 
legend  "  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  orthodoxy  has  founded  upon 
it  the  theory  of  original  sin  and  transmitted  depravity.    The  notion  of 
a  substitutional  atonement  by  death  was  neither  in  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing nor  writing;  and  because  this  notion  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Mr.  Arnold  concludes  it  must  have  been  written  by  ApoUot 
the  Alexandrian  Jew.      Certainly,  the  "  Puritan "  communities  may 
bewail  the  extinction  of  their  "  ideas  "  and  influence,  if  these  prognos- 
tications be  true,  although  there  is  a  little  comfort  in  seeing  the  tme 
light  dawn.    All  errors  and  misconceptions  are  at  an  end  ;  a  theology 
purely  "  scientific  "  is  born ;  "  a  free  play  of  consciousness  "  over  the 
histories  and  announcements  of  Scripture  has  extracted  every  sniper- 

*  In  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine  "  for  October  and  November,  1869.  A  third  uriiekb 
on  "  Puritaoitm  and  the  Church  of  England/'  appears  in  the  tame  periodieal  for 
Ifebraarj,  1870. 
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natural  and  illoBoiy  element ;  and  "  culture  "  may  now  inclade  "  theo- 
logy'' in  ita  outline  of  tmth  !  But  tormenting  doubts  will  come  in. 
Whom  shall  we  follow, — Benan  or  Arnold  ?  Infallibility  cannot  even 
jet  be  proclaimed ;  we  fear  that,  as  they  say  at  Rome,  the  time  is  i)ot 
"opportune." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Arnold  has  to  defend  himself  when  taking  a  position 
wbich  is  contrary  to  almost  universal  opinion.    He  intimates  that  St. 
Fanl  "  is  only  beginning  to  be  understood,"  and  he  is  the  interpreter. 
Perhaps  we  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  something  like  his  inter- 
pretations may  be  found  in  Mr.  Maurice's  writingfi,  and  in  various 
Socinisn  treatises  of  some  age,  as  well  as  in  many  German  publications 
of  the  last  half-century.     He  defies  all  objections  from  the  merely 
English  reader  by  the  assertion  that  only  those  who  know  Greek  can 
iradentand  St.  Paul ;  and  the  scholar  ought  to  be  mute  when  he  remem- 
ben  that  his  "  western  ideas  and  training  '*  make  it  difBcult  to  appre- 
hend the  truth  which  lies  under  the  oriental  drapery  of  the  Pauline 
riietoric    As  a  further  mystification,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  matter 
fairly  beyond  the  range  of  common  sense  into  the  sphere  of  so-called 
*'icience,"  it  is  assumed  that  the  progress  of  St.  Paul's  theology 
imonnted  to  a  positive  change  in  the  course  of  years.    For  his  earlier 
ideas  we  must  look  at  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  for  his  more 
Enished  views  to  the  letters  sent  to  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Philippi. 
These  limitations  are,  of  course,  only  felt  on  the  orthodox  side :  they 
offer  no  embarrassment  to  the  men  of  "  science."     As  a  final  and 
deiperate  resource,  Mr.  Arnold  ventures  upon  the  suggestion,  that  the 
Apostle  sometimes  said  what  he  did  not  really  mean :  he  Judaized  in 
appearance,  when  he  had  none  of  it  in  spirit.    Certainly  men  may  say 
■ometimea  what  they  do  not  feel,  or  the  full  consequences  of  which  they 
do  not  foresee;  and  we  can  almost  hope  that  this  is  the  case  with 
Hr.  Arnold. 

That  St.  Paul,  rightly  interpreted,  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  election  and  reprobation,  was  maintained  by  some  loDg 
before  Mr.  Arnold's  days.  He  speaks  of  Weslcyanism  as  only  Calvin- 
iun  under  another  name,  and  not  quite  so  profound  or  philosophical  as 
the  older  system.  Yet  he  must  know  that  Wesleyans  everywhere  pro- 
claim God's  "  undistinguishing  regard  "  for  man,  and  that  from  the 
beginning  they  have  protested  against  the  dreadful  idea  that  *'  some  are 
ttTcd  do  what  they  will,  and  others  are  lost  do  what  they  may."  If  he 
hid  given  Mr.  Wesley  anything  but  a  superficial  reading,  he  would 
hare  found  all  that  is  essentially  good  and  true  in  his  own  doctrine  of 
fiith.  Our  Founder  spoke  of  faith  as  a  personal  act,  by  which  the 
believer  is  cmcified  with  Christ, — "  conformed  to  His  death," — sin  being 
''BMiiified,  gradually  killed,  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  Him ; "  and  in  his 
doctrine  of  holiness,  always  associated  with  that  of  justification  by  faith, 
be  gnirded  against  presumption  and  Antinomianism.  If  Mr.  Arnold 
had  oonsnlied  Wesley  an  expositors,  they  would  have  informed  him  that 
St.  Finl  is  not  Jndaizing,  nor  conceding  anything  to  the  Jew,  nor  lost 
ia  ipeciilatioB,  when  he  uses  the  word  "  prothesis,"  or  purpose.  On 
tbsccmtniy,  he  is  -vindicating  the  claims  of  the  Gentile  to  equality 
with  the  Jew.    In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  in  the  first  three 
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of  Epfaeeiani,  tHis  ia  tua  aim.  For  thia  end  he  qnotea  what  Ur.  J 
calU,  with  peonliar  boldneaa,  "  the  hanh,  nmedifying  image  of  U 
and  the  potter ;  "  and  alao  refen  to  Abr&ham  as  haTing  been  ji 
before  circamciaion.  Again  and  again  he  tella  na  tiiafc  tixa  "  pni 
to  bring  both  Jew  and  Oenlile  into  the  common  fdlowahip 
Gospel  was  "  the  mjateT;  hidden  from  agea  and  generationa,"  a 
the  eternal  election  or  reprobation  of  anf .  On  tbia  enbject,  m 
that  tbe  great  Apoatle  ia  yet  aerionaly  miinnderatood,  and  th 
reign  of  his  real  ideaa  ia  only  commencing. 

The  interpretation  which  is  to  replace  "tbe  popular  notio 
anbetitntion,  a  sacrifice,  and  an  imputation  of  alien  merit,"  ia  a 
Tagne  and  nnaatisfactorj.  He  e&je,  "  The  real  enbatitntion  to 
ia  not  the  anbetitntion  of  Chriat  in  men'a  stead  aa  f  ictim  on  th 
to  Ood'a  offended  justice  i  it  ia  tbe  substitution  hj  which  the  b 
in  hia  own  peraon  repeats  Chriat'a  dying  to  ain."  We  might  ap 
U.  Kenan,  whether  anj  such  theory  could  fairlj  represent  the  I 
ideas  of  Paul,  in  regard  to  ain  aa  a  breach  of  the  Dirine  law 
regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Gross  P  If  langnsge  meana  aiq 
Paul  certainly  says  that  all  men  were  affected  by  the  diaobedi 
one,  as  they  were  by  the  obedience  of  another ;  that  the  "  obed 
which  brings  bleasing  to  man  was  "  nnto  death,"  and  that  this 
was  a  ranaom  or  propitiation — an  anlilvtron  as  well  as  a  mm 
God  "  spared  not  Hia  own  Son,  bnt  delirered  Him  np /or  na  alL' 
whom  we  have  redemption  tbrongh  Hia  blood,  the  forgivet 
sins."  What  ia  meant  by  the  "  forgivenees  of  sina "  and  " 
according  to  "  weatem  ideas,"  or  modem  "aoienoeP"  "I 
theology  says,  rett  in  the  finithed  work  of  the  Saviour,  This  ; 
thenrgy.  Wesley,  with  his  genias  for  godliness,  (!)  atmggled 
life  for  Bome  deeper  and  more  editing  account  of  that  faith,  w. 
felt  working  wonders  in  his  own  soul,  than  that  it  was  a  hearty  < 
to  tbe  covenant  of  grace,  and  an  acceptance  of  the  benefit  (d  ( 
imputed  rigbteonsness.  Tet  this  amiable  and  gracious  spii 
intellectually  alight  and  shallow  compared  to  Paul,  beats  hia  w 
rain.  Paul,  nevertheless,  had  solved  the  problem  for  him,  if  c 
could  have  eyea  to  ace  Paul's  solution.  '  He  that  beliavea  in  I 
says  Wesley,  'discerns  spiritual  things;  he  ia  enabled  to  tM 
bear,  and  feel  Qod.'  There  ia  nothing  practical  and  solid  h» 
company  of  Cornish  revivalists  will  have  no  difficulty  in  taatin| 
ing,  and  feeling  God,  twenty  timea  over,  to-night,  and  yet  may  1 
tbe  b^'tter  for  it  to-morrow  morning.  When  Paul  aaid,  £aw, 
Christ,  these  words  did  not  mean  for  him, '  Give  your  hearty  be! 
consent  to  tbe  covenant  of  grace;  accept  the  offered  benefit  atjx 
tion  tbrongh  Christ's  imputed  righteouaneaa.'  They  did  not 
'  Try  and  diacem  spiritual  tbinga,  try  and  taste,  see,  bear,  a 
God.'  They  did  not  mean,  *  Best  in  the  finished  work  of  Ohrist 
they  meant.  Die  urilh  Him." 

Thus  readily  Mr.  Arnold'a  penetrating  genius  marks  off  th 
lectual  calibre  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  psychology  of  Cornish  rev; 
and  the  precise  meaning  of  "  faith  "  in  Paul's  writings.  Tha 
bis  judgment  is  too  superfioial  and  hasty  to  be  true.    He  has  pu 
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I  leaf,  and  calls  it  the  tree.     Thej  who  believe  in  Christ  certainly  di 

(o  nn,  bat  they  first  realise  Hia  personal  existence  and  Hia  aaWni 

work.    The  blind  man  was  compelled  to  say,  "  Who  ia  He,  Lord,  tha 

I  might  believe  on  Him  ?  "     Did  not  Paul  and  his  Corinthian  convert 

"  taate'aad  aee  6od»"  when  he  aaid, "  God,  who  commanded  the  ligh 

to  ibine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  o 

the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ "  P    Pan 

alw  says  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  wcr 

lealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  oui 

inheritance."     Is  there  nothing  here  bat  "  dying  to  sin  "  dressed  up  ii 

hyperbole  and  orientalism  P    Many  a  "  Cornish  revivalist,"  for  whon 

Mr.  Arnold  has  nothing  but    a  sneer,  could  tell   him   that  he  hai 

"nothing  to  draw  with  "  from  this  deep  well  of  Christian  experience 

ind  that  his  ''  science  "  most  expand  to  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  o 

ipiritoal  life,  before  it  can  pretend  to  comprehend  St.  Paul's  definitioi 

offiith. 

To  have  read  the  Apostle  once  without  discovering  that  he  taugh 
the  introduction  of  sinful  man  into  a  new  relation  to  God  by  the  merit 
of  Christ  the  Mediator,  indicates  at  least  strange  obliquity  of  mine 
Tbe  unbelieving  Rationalist  who  recognises  Paul's  doctrine,  but  attri 
bates  it  to  his  "  Jewish  education,"  may  command  some  respect  for  hi 
mental  clearness ;  but  to  dispute  the  first  and  plainest  meaning  o 
words  is  not  at  all  a  creditable  thing.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Arnold  ha 
ftllen  into  the  very  shallow  mistake  of  treating  the  Epistles  of  Paul  a 
if  they  were  intended  to  give  elementary  instraction  in  doctrine 
whereas  the  apostolic  letters  were  written  upon  practical  subjecti 
They  do  not  define  a  precise  theological  system,  but  assume  that  th 
naders  already  possess  that.  The  doctrines  underlie  the  exhortationi 
ind  only  appear  upon  the  surface  when  occasion  brings  them  u] 
Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  exhibits  tl 
tine  method  of  justification  before  Gk)d,  in  correction  of  wrong  viev 
which  were  held  by  aome  Judaizing  teachers.  So  in  the  Epistle  to  tl 
Corinthians  he  rehearses  the  Gospel  which  he  had  "received,"  ai 
which  he  taught,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  true  doctrine  of  the  resn 
rection  from  which  some  had  departed.  In  the  same  way,  the  deal 
tnd  resnrrection  of  Christ  are  spoken  of  as  images  of  repentance  an 
regeneration.*  Bat  no  course  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  make  thei 
expnasions  permanently  responaible  for  a  meaning  which  they  hai 
ooJy  by  special  circumstance  and  connection.  Certainly,  saving  fait 
impliee  this  "  identification  with  Christ"  in  a  believer's  resistance  i 
erfl,  ai^d  in  His  obedience  to  the  Divine  law ;  but  it  also  involvea 
dependence  upon  Him .  as  the  "  propitiation  for  sins,"  by  which  tb 
enne  of  the  law  is  annulled,  and  salvation  is  secured  to  guilty  br 
penitent  man. 

We  might  say  something  further  of  the  arrogance  with  which  M 
Arnold  advances  his  pet  theories.  But  these  are  familiar  matters  1 
•11  ioqnsinted  with  his  writings.  For  "  Puritanism,"  and  cverythii 
"  eraosdicaL''  he  cannot  oonoeal  his   dislike,  not  to   say  contemn 


•  Ptetiislarly  la  Boa.  vi..  2  Cor.  iv.,  aad  Ephei.  i. 
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The  **  Iieayy-lianded  Britisli  PhiliBtine  **  who  goes  to  *'  chapel,"  and 
•  who  belioTes  in  original  sin,  in  jastifioaiion  bj  faith,  and  in  eternal 
punishment,  is  his  embodiment  of  hatefnl  fetishism.  Bat  he  rejoices 
to  think  that  the  "  sects  "  are  going  down.  The  Ohnrch  of  England, 
though  it  has  evangelical  doctrines  in  its  articles  and  formnlaries^ 
practically  ignores  tiiem,  he  says,  and  conld  go  on  if  aU  of  Puritanism 
were  taken  out  of  it.  He  does  not  at  all  seem  to  discern  that  Bational- 
ism  and  Bitualism  merely  build  on  other  men's  foundation,— leading 
away  people  who  have  some  religious  character  to  begin  with,  and 
that  only  this  reviled  "  evangelicalism  "  breaks  up  new  ground,  hj 
alarming  sinners  with  the  threats  of  the  law,  and  alluring  them  by  the 
offers  of  a  free  pardon. 

In  another  respect,  we  venture  to  think,  Mr.  Arnold  has  exceeded 
the  assumptions  of  Puritanism.    It  may  sometimes  have  erred  in 
excess  of   definitions,   and    severity  of  dogmatism ;  and   may   have 
"  spoken  of  God  as  if  He  were  a  man  in  the  next  street : "  but  is  there 
more  veneration  in  speaking  of  God  as  a  "  tendency,"  and  as  '*  the 
universal  order  P  "    These  are  his  words :  "  That  stream  of  tendency 
by  which  all  things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being ;  and  whicht 
inasmuch  as  our  idea  of  real  welfare  resolves  itself  into  this  fulfilment 
of  the  law  of  one's  being,  man  rightly  deems  the  fountain  of  all  good* 
ness,  and  calls  by  the  worthiest  and  most  solemn  name  he  can,  which 
is  God,  science  might  willingly  own  for  the  fountain  of  all  goodness, 
and  call  God."    We    need   not  remark   upon  the  condescension  of 
"  science  "  in  this  particular ;  but  here  are  other  sentences.    "  To  serve 
God,  to  follow  that  central  clue  in  our  moral  being  which  unites  us  to 
the  universal  order,  is  no  easy  task ;  and  here  again  we  are  on  the 
most  snre  ground  of  experience  and  psychology."    "  We  have  several 
times  said  that  the  Hebrew  race   apprehended  God — the    vnivenal 
order  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being— chiefly  as  the 
moral  order  in  human  nature,  and  that  it  was  their  greatness  that 
they  apprehended  Him  as   this  so  distinctly  and  powerfully.*'    We 
know  no   Oatechism  or  Handbook   of   Puritanical   Theology  which 
makes  such  miserable  attempts  to  confine  the  Infinite  in  a  nutshell; 
and  if  we  had  seen  the  following  in  Voltaire  or  Tom  Paine,  it  woold 
have  seemed  very  much  in  its  place ;  and  with  this  extract  we  leave 
Mr.  Arnold  for  the  present :  "  That  Christ  was  the  Divine  Logos,  the 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  science  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm ;  that 
He  was  the  Jewish  Messiah  who  will  some  day  appear  in  the  sky  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  to  put  an  end  to  the  actual  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  to  establish  His  own  kingdom,  science  can  neither  deny 
nor  affirm."  W.  P,  & 


THE    ESTABLISHMENT     OF    METHODISM    IN    THE 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

PABT  III.— FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  METHODISM  IH 
GUERNBEY  TO   ITS  INTRODUCTION  INTO  AIJ>EBHEY. 

Mr.  John  de  Queteville  sailed  for,  and  arrived  in  Gnemaeyin 
the  18th  of  February,  1786.    He  furnishes  us  with  this  remark  on  hk 
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naatical  experiences :  "  I  was  yiolently  sea-sick,  and  thought,  *  All  : 
well !  I  am  beginning  to  carry  my  cross  I ' "  Landing,  he  went  to  tL 
bonse  of  Mr.  Arrive,  where  he  was  to  lodge.  He  commenced  hi 
labonn  at  once  by  dividing  the  members  gathered  together  by  Di 
Coke  into  two  classes ;  *  explaining  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  an 
end  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  also  the  discipline  of  the  Methodic 
Societies.  One  preaching-place  was  obtained  in  the  town,  and  Mr.  d 
Jeney  provided  another  at  Mont-Flaisir.  To  these  large  congregation 
came,  notwithstanding  the  deep  snow  that  lay  upon  the  grounc 
Several  were  convinced  of  sin,  and  were  added  to  the  classes. 

Bnt  the  spiritual  state  of  those  who  bore  the  Methodist  name  gav 

Mr.  de  Qneteville   great  uneasiness;   not  one,  as  yet,  had  obtains 

God's  forgiveness.      He  longed  for  their  conversion,  and  vexed  hi 

Wt  from  day  to  day.    Oatside  the  Church  matters  were  worse ;  i 

itobd  indifference  prevailed,  and  the  moral  midnight  was  of  the  drearies 

kiod.    He  betook  himself  to  his  chamber,  and  for  weeks  fasted  an< 

pnjed :  his  agony  seemed  well-nigh  dulled  into  despair.    "  If  thing 

goon  like  this,"  said  be,  '*  I  must  return  to  Jersey ;  for  I  shall  never  b 

ibk  to  live  nnless  I  see  the  fruit  of  my  labour."    At  last  the  day-sprin 

Tinted  him.    The  first  person  who  was  able  to  testify  to  the  receptiu: 

of  JQstilying  grace  was  Mrs.  Arrive.    This  was  an  important  advantag 

pined.    A  minister's  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  mission  is 

Kml  saved  throngh  his  instrnmentality.    The  effect  of  this  embodiei 

tfgoment  was  soon  seen  in  the  Society ;  by  the  end  of  March,  elevei 

of  the  members  had  passed  from  darkness  to  light.    Amongst  these  wi 

juit  mention  the  name  of  Miss  Susannah  de  Jersey,  who  found  peace  oi 

the  26th  of  that  month.    Coming  from  the  room  in  which  she  had  woi 

the  victory,  her  mother  was  astonished  at  the  change  produced  on  hei 

--■he  seemed  transfigured.    From  that  day,  Miss  de  Jersey's  life  wa 

in&diated  with  the  calm  splendours  of  the  Christian  religion  *.  fe^ 

of  the  fignres  that  flit  over  the  scene  we  are  portraying  claim  fron 

u  10  much  regard  as  that  of  this  amiable  and  pious  lady.    Meanwhik 

the  room  at  Mont-Fhusir  was  thronged,  and  many  whose  names  ar 

BOW  household  words  in  the  Islands  were  convinced  of  tin  and  converte 

there;  suffice  it  to  record  those  of  Messrs.  Henry  and  John  Mahj 

And  thus  the  work  went  on,  to  Mr.  de  Queteville's  intense  delight 

But  a  great  qnickener  of  religions  movement  still  remained  to  b 
ipphed.  For  three  or  four  months  quietness  prevailed ;  now,  howevei 
the  time  had  come  for  giving  to  the  work  the  impetus  of  persecutioi 
Ike  important  point  of  actual  conversion  having  been  secured,  th 
Httle  church  was  ready  for  the  storm ;  which,  under  such  circumstancef 
•eU  like  the  tempest  on  the  thistle-down, — simply  scatters  seed.  Th 
first  symptoms  appeared  in  the  town.    *'  Masters  said  to  their  servantc 

*  Iks  flawH  eonsiatcd  of  the  fnlloinng  pertont : — 

FmcB  Class.— Heniy  da  Jersey ;  Snuuosh  de  Jeney ;  John  de  Jenej ;  Saiao 
Mh  le  Jeney  (the  jomger);  Miry  de  Jeney ;  Peter  Aniri ;  Eliabeth  Arrive ;  Eliih 
Hnj ;  Bsekd  ds  Girit ;  Eliabeth  Stcwird ;  Eliabeth  Stcwud  (the  younger). 

bsusH  Class.— Qoocgs  Wslker;  Miry  Walker;  Gcosge  Bichard  l^alker 
611191  WaiB;  Jabs  Sodble;  Msiy  SedUe;  Eliabeth  Home. 
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who  were  convinced  of  sin,  that  if  they  joined  the  Society,  or  did  not 
oease  from  going  to  the  meetings,  they  woold  diBmiss  them.  Othen 
said  to  their  workmen,  that  they  wonld  not  give  them  any  more  work; 
and  to  the  tradespeople  whom  they  employed,  that  they  ehonld  bsre 
their  coatom  no  longer."  Thna  were  the  first  harsh  notes  sounded ; 
and  by  them  the  agents  of  the  evil  one  were  roused  and  assembled. 
The  work  by  this  time  had  spread  into  various  country  parishes,  and 
these  now  became  the  scenes  of  violent  outrages.  We  sdlect  the  follow- 
ing from  amongst  the  number  :— 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  de  Queteville  was  preaching  in  Si. 
Saviour's  to  a  large  congregation.  As  he  proceeded  ,in  his  sermon, 
ominous  sounds  arose;  which  at  last  became  so  boisterous  that  he. had 
to  conclude  the  service.  Emerging  into  the  road  the  preacher  and  his 
immediate  followers,  several  of  whom  were  women,  were  surrounded 
by  a  brutal  mob^  who  hustled  them,  and  then  assailed  them  withshowen 
of  filth.  Irrespective  of  sex,  the  cowardly  attack  went  on,  until  the 
little  company  was  driven  out  of  the  parish,  covered  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  In  St.  Andrew's  the  opi>osition  assumed  a  gpraver  aspeoi. 
A  plot  was  hatched,  having  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  Methodist 
meetings.  Selecting  the  preacher  as  the  best  victim,  it  was  determined 
that  when  next  he  presented  himself  they  would  seize  him,  drag  him 
through  the  mud,  and  so  handle  him,  that  if  he  escaped  with  life^  he 
would  scarcely  wish  to  show  his  face  again.  This  scheme  oosed  onty 
and  came  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  de  Queteville.  Undaunted,  he  set  forth  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  went  to  the  place,  and  commenced  worship.  A 
rush  was  made  at  him.  But  it  happened  that  the  singing  had  attraoted 
some  gentlemen  to  the  service,  two  of  whom  were  officers  of  the  Bojal 
Court.  The  preacher  at  once  mentioned  the  malicious  design  to  them : 
on  hearing  of  which  they  had  the  good  sense  to  interfere ;  and  aflsr 
threatening  the  rioters,  though  protesting  against  Methodinn,  wxUi- 
drew.  The  congregation  having  fled  at  the  first  sign  of  hostilities,  Mr. 
de  Queteville  was  unable  to  preach,  and  so  returned  home. 

In  these  preliminary  skirmishes  there  are  evident  signs  of  "  a  "proif 
tice  hand ; "  we  now  proceed  to  note  the  progress  made  by  the  QxtemsflX- 
men  in  the  science  of  persecution  by  open  assault.  In  C&tel,  the  foiy 
of  the  mob  knew  no  bounds.  Once  when  Mr.  de  Queteville  was  to 
preach  near  the  windmill,  it  was  whispered  that  a  design  had  been 
formed  to  bum  him,  and  then  fling  his  corpse  into  a  stream  of  water 
that  was  at  hand.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  arrangements  for  oany- 
ing  out  this  horrible  purpose  were  really  made.  Wood  and  buslM 
were  gathered  together,  and  heaped  up  in  readiness,  and  a  trap-door 
that  covered  the  brook  was  raised.  The  news  had  spread  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  large  number  of  people  assembled  on  the  dsj 
appointed  to  see  the  threatened  tragedy.  "  But,"  writes  Mr.  de  Quete- 
ville, **  Providence  did  not  permit  them  to  execute  their  project ;  they 
contented  themselves  by  ranging  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  and  by  abundantly  watering  the  minister  and  the  andienoe 
as  they  passed  along  the  street  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The 
crowd  was  so  large  at  the  door  of  the  house,  even  before  the  hour  ol 
the  meeting,  that  those  who  wished  to  enter  were  obliged  to  fovea  • 
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piisage  with  much  difBculty.  A  young  lady  of  tie  Socitty,  ^ho  ha 
gone  there  with  other  members  of  her  family  and  some  of  her  friend: 
foand  herself  separated  from  them  by  the  crowd,  abd  could  not  succea 
notvithstanding  all  her  efforts  to  gain  the  door.  The  kitchen  of  th 
bonte  was  filled,  the  door  was  shut,  in  order  to  have  a  little  pcac(i 
then  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  miscreants,  who  stopped  her  roac 
n  that  she  could  cot  escape  from  them ;  and  during  all  the  time  tha 
the  meeting  lasted,  they  did  not  cease  to  utter  in  her  presence  the  moe 
abominable  and  obscene,  discourses  that  hell  could  invent."  Oj 
another  occasion,  when  Mr.  de  Queteville  had  preached  at  the  house  c 
Mr.  Peter  Bobin,  on  coming  out,  he  was  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  thi 
lUircaie,  and  Mr.  Henry  do  Jersey,  of  Mount  Plaisir,  was  flung  on  th 
top  of  him.* 

The  persecution  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martinis  was  long  and  fierce 
bat  the  work  prospered.  Amongst  other  conversions,  that  of  Mi 
Xicholas  Maager,  who  afterwards  became  an  itinerant  preacher,  ma; 
be  mentioned.  One  day  the  mob  had  provided  themselves  with  a  drum 
hj  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  prevent  the  people  from  hearing  th 
lermon.  Bat  Mr.  John  Le  Lievre  effectually  spoiled  their  sport.  A 
the  sticks  were  flourishing  in  the  hands  of  the  enraged  musician,  a  lou 
report  wa9  beard,  and  the  noisy  instrument  fell  in  ruins  to  the  ground 
Apiece  of  iron  deftly  hurled  through  the  tightened  parchment  hw 
produced  the  catastrophe,  and  secured  peace  for  the  meeting. 

Bat  the  grand  field-day  of  the  rioters  remains  yet  to  be  describee 
We  are  not  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  but  place  it  here  i 
order  to  complete  the  group  of  country  adventures.  The  services  a 
the  Yale  were  beld  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Peter  Ogier,  and  attracted  th 
attendance  of  some  of  the  principal  people  of  the  parish.  Notwith 
ituiding  this,  the  rabble  determined  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  c 
Methodism.  One  Sunday  morning  they  gathered  together,  bent  o 
nuBchief.  With  gun  on  shoulder,  and  brandy-bottle  in  pocket,  the 
marched  to  the  rendezvous.  Frequent  application  to  the  latter  pre 
dooed  extraordinary  effects  on  their  courage.  Mr.  dc  Qacteville  con 
neneed  his  service,  and  proceeded  without  interruption  to  the  sermoi 
Then  the  tramp  and  hum  of  the  approaching  crowd  broke  in,  increasin 
every  moment,  until,  with  wild  shouts,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  th 

*  The  sifters  Blondel  opened  their  honse  for  the  Methodist  meetings.    Mr.  d 
({pMlcfille  Mji  of  them,  "  Thcj  had  much  to  suffer ;  for  their  zeal  led  them  to  folio 
%  sot  only  in  their  own  pariah,  bat  also  in  the  neighbouring  ones  ;    and  whe 
*B  wett  honted  down  with  atones,  clods,  mud,  and  all  sorts  of  filth,  lilce  pcopl 
■nportky  of  living,  they  had  a  large  share  of  it....... One  Sunday  morning,  the  tw 

■rtsn  Blondd,  Rebecca  Heaame,  and  Judith  Lihon,  went  to  the  meeting  i 
hMa.    At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  they  were  followed  by  a  troop  of  ruffians,  wli 

Wil  thai,  diagged  them  along,  and  tore  their  clothes One  of  them  took  sisti 

lAsaon  his  BliMilder«  and  carried  her  a  good  way  on  the  road.  Seeing  themselv^ 
*hi  sssbiIimI.  tbcy  direetcd  their  steps  towards  Cachet,  hoping  to  find  help  ;  but  M 
AOb,  the  fvuprictor,  who  was  very  aged,  was  alone  in  the  boose,  and  did  not  he 
tbarsma,  AX  iMt  tluiy  feond  meaaa  of  caeapc  from  the  puranit  of  thor  perseciito 
I7  jMfiBg  orar  hadgBh  sad  erawng  fteldi  of  raihei^  thorns,  and  briaa.** 
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frenzied  mob  burst  into  the  room.  A  dasb  was  made  at  the  pnlfn 
the  preacher  was  soon  in  the  grasp  of  several  stalwart  ruffians.  T( 
him  into  the  passage  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments ;  bat  here  c 
onltj  arose.  Four  or  five  robust  members  of  Society  were  incHi 
dispute  possession  of  one  so  endeared  to  them,  and  they  seized  1 
Queterille  by  the  legs.  Pulling  with  all  their  might  in  op] 
directions,  friends  and  foes  inflicted  on  the  victim  what  was  little 
of  the  torture  of  the  rack  :  the  pain  became  so  intense  that  at  li 
besought  those  who  loved  him  to  let  him  ga  Reluctantly  obeyii 
was  then  clutched  away  by  his  assailants,  and  forced  into  the  i 
Falling  down,  he  was  dragged  "amongst  the  large  stones,  an 
water  that  ran  there."  When  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  w; 
''  some  held  his  arms,  some  kicked  his  legs,  others  twisted  the  fl' 
his  back,  and  others  pulled  his  hair."  They  led  him  across  the  Br 
Yalle  to  the  border  of  the  stream  which  separates  their  pariah 
that  of  St.  Sampson.  Then  they  said  to  him,  "  If  you  promi 
never  to  come  back  to  the  Yale,  we  will  let  you  go  quietly  home ; 
we  will  duck  you!"  The  reply  was  characteristic:  "Do  ai 
please ;  but  I  hope  to  come  back  as  soon  as  possible."  Here  a  g 
man,  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  crowd,  stepped  forward,  and  pro 
against  this  ruffianism,  succeeding  at  last  in  effecting  Mr.  de  ( 
Tille's  release.*  The  raging  mob  being  thus  for  a  time  muzzle> 
EHsha  Henry,  who  had  followed  his  minister,  was  dispatched  fo 
de  Queteville's  horse,  Bible,  and  hat  "  These  being  procured," ' 
the  dauntless  champion  of  the  Cross,  "  I  returned  very  peaceabl; 
well  contented  to  have  suffered  a  little  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  fo 
Qospel."  Well  might  he  sing  that  grand  old  persecution  hymn* ' 
lies  like  a  buried,  half-forgotten  melody  in  the  past  history  < 
church, — which  sounds  now,  in  the  day  of  our  prosperity,  as  does 
plaintive  heart*moving  chord  in  the  pean  which  celebrates  a  n 
but  dearly-purchased  victory ! 

"  Thiae  ann  hath  safielj  brought  as 

A  way  no  more  expected. 
Than  when  Thy  sheep  PauM  through  the  deep, 

By  crystal  walls  protected. 
Thy  glory  was  oar  rear-ward. 

Thine  hand  oar  lives  did  cover. 
And  we,  even  we,  Hare  pass'd  the  sea, 

And  niareh'd  triamphant  over." 


*  His  deliverer  had  no  reason  to  be  friendly  with  the  Methodists,  as  he  was  i 
ber  of  the  "  Liberty  Clab,'*  which  had  been  onflinchiogly  denoanced  by  Mr.  Bi 
bary  daring  his  visit  to  Goemsey.  Those  were  days  before  the  rosewater  voa 
was  iavented ;  and  so,  withoat  faliiugjback  apon  the  eaphemistieal  phnsei 
which  some  seek  to  tonch  an  evil,  bat  leave  anscathed  its  perpetrators,  Mr.  Bi 
bary  had  broadly  styled  the  association,  "  The  Hell-honnd  Clab."  8martiB| 
this  epithet,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  applied  were  filled  with  fnry.  Thsc 
ance  of  Mr.  de  Qaeteville  by  one  of  their  niunber  most  be 
providmee. 
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From  the  preceding  account  it  will  be  aeon  that  tiie  work  of  God  wa 
npidly  spreading'  throughout  the  island  by  means  of  Mr.  de  Qaetc 
Tille's  rigorons  and  well-directed  efforts. 

Whilst  the  coantrj  peoplo  wjre  thus  in  their  peculiar  fashion  pro 

ti?£tin^  ag:uast  the  introduction  of  Methodism,  the  townsfolk  in  mor 

nbtile  ways  were  seeking  to  effect  its  banishment  from  amonf^at  then 

At  this  stage  we  need  only  remark  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 

Ortain  coarse  novices  in  the  art  of  persecution  assailed  Mr.  dc  Quete 

Tille.  as  he  passed  along  the  High-strc<3t,  with  shouts  of,  "  He  ought  U 

ht  hauijed  I  "     "  He  onght  to  be  burned  !  "    Some  young  men  wen 

m)lent  enongh  to  stop  him,  and  invite  him  to  go  with  them  into  the 

pahlic-honse,  where  they  would  treat  him  with  "  the  very  best  wine.' 

Thdir  liberal  offer  being  rejected,  they  spread   the  report  that  thi 

Hethodist  preacher  had  been  seen  drunk,  rolling  in  the  mud,  and  thai 

b^  iras  obliged  to  be  carried  home  on  a  stretcher.    But  these  attacki 

Tere  more  irritating  than  dangerous,  the  offspring  of  juvenile  anc 

Ticint  minds.     In  the  midst  of  them  all  Mr.  de  Quetevillc  calmly  pur 

roed  hia  way. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodisn 

inGoemsey,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  quit  the  island,  anc 

trace  the  course  of  events  in  Jersey.    After  the  visit  of  Dr.  Coke,  evan 

^cal  operations  went  on  with  renewed  vigour,  and  by  the  end  of  th< 

Tear  1786  we  have  records  of  services  held  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary 

Trinity,  St  Saviour,  St.  Martin,  St.  Ouen,  and  St.  John.    The  Method 

iit  Conference  was  held  that  year  in  Bristol,  on  the  25th  of  July ;  anc 

imongst  others.  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Brackenbury  were  present.    Th< 

v'jrk  in  the  Channel  Islands  had  now  assumed  such  importance,  tha 

it  became  necessary  to  strengthen  Mr.  Bnickenbury's  hands  there.    A 

Hi3re»|aest,  Adam  Clarke,  who  was  then  labouring  with  great  succes: 

K  Plymouth,  was  appointed  as  his  companion  in  Jersey ;  whilst  Mi 

de  Qaetevillc  received  an   official  appointment  to  Guernsey.      Mr 

Brackenbury,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Raithby  Hall,  set  out  with  Mi 

Wesley  on  the  'i^ih  of  August,  and  spent  about  a  month  in  Holland 

Retoming  to  Harwich  on  the  3d  of  September,  he  was  found  to  be  si 

*«ak  that,  instead  of  going  through  to  London,  the  party  stayed  al 

night  in  Colchester.    This  may  discover  to  us  the  reason  of  the  delaj 

vluch  occurred;  for  it  was  not  until  the  26th  of  October  that  the  tw4 

Ivethzen  landed  in  Jersey.    After  preaching  a  few  times  in  that  island 

^-  Clarke  hastened  to  the  support  of  Mr.  dc  Queteville  in  Guernsey 

^eie  fellow-labourers  gallantly  surveyed  the  position  of  affairs,  ant 

determined  on  even  more  energetic  toils.    They  preached  at  Mrs.  L 

^a  at  Country-Mansell,  and  also  at  Mr.  Walker's  house  at  Le 

Terns,  where  the  Society  usually  met.    Mr.  Clarke  was  a  most  power 

M  auxiliary,  cheering  Mr.  de  Queteville  by  agun  and  again  visitin] 

Ub  it  his  flolitary  post.    They  sallied  out  into  different  parts  of  th 

^daaid,  ind  of  coarse  did  not  always  meet  with  pleasant  treatmem 

l(r.  Clarke  had  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  Yale  mob.    The  incider 

i>  thoB  described :—"  One  Sabbath  morning,  Mr.  Clarke,  aocompanie 

^(kptaia  and  Lieatenant  W.,  having  gone  to  preach  at  La  yaUe,-— 

Inrptrt  of  OnemsflX,  always  sorronnded  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  1 

TOt.  Xfl.— FIFTH   SEKIEB.  .  » 
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which  at  such  times  there  is  no  access  bat  bj  means  of  a  sort  of  cause* 
way, — a  multitude  of  unruly  people,  with  drums,  horns,  and  Tarious 
offensive  weapons,  assembled  at  the  bridge,  to  prevent  his  entering  the 
islet.  The  tide  being  a  little  out,  he  ventured  to  ride  across  abont  a 
mile  below  the  bridge  without  their  perceiving  him,  got  to  the  housei 
and  had  nearly  finished  his  discourse  before  the  mob  could  assemble. 
At  last  they  came  in  full  power,  and  with  fell  purpose.  The  captain  of 
a  man-of-war,  the  naval  lieutenant,  and  the  other  gentleman  who  had 
accompanied  him,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  off  at  full  gallop, 
leaving  him  in  the  handd  of  the  mob.  That  he  might  not  be  able  to 
escape,  they  cut  his  bridle  in  pieces.  Nothing  intimidated,  he  went 
among  them,  got  upon  an  eminence,  and  began  to  speak  to  them.  The 
drums  and  horns  ceased,  the  majority  became  quiet,  only  a  few  from 
the  outskirts  throwing  stones  and  dirt,  from  which,  however,  he 
managed  to  defend  himself :  and  after  about  an  hour  they  permitted 
him  to  depart  in  peace.  On  returning  to  St.  Peter-Port,  he  found  his 
naval  heroes  in  great  safety."  *  We  may  just  mention  that  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  Mr.  Clarke's  labours  in  Guernsey  was  Mr.  Arriv^,  who 
through  his  instrumentality  at  last  obtained  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness. 

In  Jersey,  Mr.  Olarke  laboured  with  great  vigour  and  considerable 
success.  Not  only  was  he  made  useful  in  those  preaching-places  whioh 
had  been  already  opened,  but,  determining  not  to  build  upon  another 
man's  foundation,  he  went  forth  to  proclaim  the  soul -converting  doc- 
trine of  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  moral  wastes.  We  notice  that  in 
this  year  he  took  his  stand  in  the  open  air  at  a  place  called  La  Dnnettfl^ 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Br^lade.  He  soon  gathered  a  crowd  around  him ; 
but  the  strangeness  of  his  teaching  was  so  repugnant  to  the  dronken 
orthodoxy  of  St.  Aubin's,  that  he  almost  fell  a  victim  to  mob  violenoe. 
In  St.  Hdier's  also  he  took  a  bold  step  which  ushered  in  a  series  of  perse- 
cutions lasting  for  about  thirteen  years, — persecutions  which  hare  cait 
&n  unfading  lustre  upon  the  annals  of  the  Church  in  the  Channel  Tfl^n^f, 

We  may  state,  by  way  of  explanation  to  strictly  English  readers, 
that  these  islands  are  chiefly  defended  by  their  own  militia.  Eveiy 
male  inhabitant  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty-five  is  liable  to 
serve.  Two  attacks  had  been  made  upon  Jersey  by  the  French  foroei^ 
one  in  1779,  and  the  other  in  1781 ;  but  both  had  failed.  The  hitter 
was  defeated  by  the  gallantry  of  Major  Pierson,  who,  however,  was  killed 
in  the  Royal  Square.  The  visitor  to  the  South  Kensington  Museam 
will  recollect  the  painting  by  Copley,  in  which  this  event  is  celebrated. 
These  attacks  had  given  fresh  importance  to  military  training,  and  it 
was  the  desire  of  all  that  the  militia  should  attain  to  completer  ett- 
ciency.  Europe  was  just  on  the  eve  of  that  gigantic  Revolution  wboss 
throes  have  not  yet  subsided.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  patiiotie 
men  should  arm  and  drill ;  and  week  by  week  the  roll  of  the  dnust 
and  the  tramp  of  regiments,  went  up  from  street  and  road  and  fieUL 
In  Jersey,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  reviews  and  other  imposing  null« 
tary  spectacles,  and  at  last  for  ordinary  company  drill,  was  Sunday ; 

*  Aatobiograpliy  of  Br.  Adam  Clarke,  p.  181. 
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and  in  this  fact  we  have  the  germ  of  the  bitter  experience  of  the  islan 
Meihodista  daring  many  years.  We  have  already  mentioned  thi 
Bai'ject  in  connection  with  John  Tent  in,  who  went  with  his  feeble  pro 
teit  to  London,  and  died  there.  In  addition,  direct  appeals  had  beei 
nude  by  Messrs.  Le  Sueur  and  Ph.  Le  Gros  Bisson,  to  the  goycrnor 
in-chief.  General  Conway;  and  by  Mr.  Brackenbary,  to  the  lieutenant 
p-Ternor,  Mr.  Falle ;  but  without  success. 

When  Mr.  Clarke  came,  he  took  in  the  situation  at  a  ghiuce ;  and,  hav 
icg  weighed  the  matter  well,  one  Sunday  evening  he  preached  a  sermoi 
un  Sabbath  obaerrance,  and  thenrequostei  the  Society  to  remain  behind 
Riaing,  he  said  to  them,  "  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  not  perform 
militarj  exercise  on  Sunday."  He  laid  down  once  more  his  reasons ; 
•tad  the  militiamen  present  rowed  to  follow  his  advice.  Next  Sunday, 
at  roU-call,  the  absentees  were  many ;  these  were  marked,  fined  nf 
defaulters,  and  obliged  to  go  out  on  the  week-day.  This  was  repeated 
Apun  and  again,  until  these  conscientious  men  became  the  laughing- 
Rock  of  their  fellow- townsmen.  To  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  with 
the  cuTses  of  an  infuriated  mob  for  marching  music,  they  paraded  St 
Heliers.  At  this  distance  of  time,  we  gaze  with  reverence  upon  thai 
little  platoon,  as  it  moves  bravely  onward,  amidst  a  rolling  fire  oi 
Korn,  merriment,  and  hate.  The  bright  eyes  of  Adam  Clarke,  and  the 
benevolent  face  of  Mr.  Brackenbury,  look  out  upon  them  from  the 
crowd, — beautiful  as  the  beacon-light  that  silvers  the  crest  of  raging 
oidnight  seas.  Is  not  the  picture  worthy  a  place  in  the  world's  art- 
gallery  r  The  military  authorities  for  the  present  were  content  with 
inflicting  this  punishment  upon  the  rebellious  citizen-soldiers. 

The  exigencies  of  our  history  require  us  once  more  to  pass  into 
Gnernsey ;  for  Mr.  de  Queteville's  fortunes  are  in  jeopardy.  As  we  are 
about  to  visit  the  Royal  Court,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
reider  that  its  constitution  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  our 
own  oourts  of  justice ;  its  officers,  its  modes  of  proceeding,  its  penalties, 
bear  but  slight  resemblance  to  those  with  which  English  people  are 
iamiliar.  These  peculiarities  will  come  out  as  we  follow  the  account 
rendered  by  Mr.  de  Queteville  of  the  perils  which  threatened  him. 
Httc  it  is : — 

"  About  a  year  after  my  arrival  in  Guernsey,  a  man  deeply  con- 
viaoed  of  sin  had  begged  mo  to  receive  him  into  Society ;  but,  being 
furionsly  tempted  by  his  wife,  he  fell,  made  the  resolution  to  leave  all, 
ud  not  to  come  near  us  again.  He  went  to  the  public-house,  and  got 
dnuk,  then  carried  complaints  and  accusations  against  me  to  the 
^gfi  officers.  The  chief  magistrate  sent  for  me  to  speak  with  him. 
He  Mud  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  oldest  magistrate,  that  they  had 
been  informed  that  my  doctrine  had  a  bad  effect  among  the  coiutry 
Pttpla^  making  dlTision  in  families,  and  that  therefore  I  could  remain 
>o  longer  in  Qnemaey.  But,  added  he, '  As  I  learn  from  Mr.  Le  Ser- 
■a  tkat  yon  are  of  good  family,  we  will  not  proceed  to  dishonouring 
cxtnautiei ;  if  yon  will  promise  to  leaTe  the  country  by  the  first  vessel 
that  nils,  the  tiling  will  go  no  further ;  otherwise,  the  law  must  take 
Hioome.'  '  Sir.*  I  replied, '  I  came  to  Guema^  by  the  will  of  God, 
iadl  afaall  remain  here  by  the  wUl  of  God ;  and  if  I  must  depart,  yov 
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muBt  banish  me.'  Thereupon  he  asked  me  if  I  wonld  come  back  oi 
Friday  morning  to  speak  with  him  P  '  Yes,'  replied  I,  '  at  whateve 
time  it  please  yoa  to  call  me.'  I  thought  that  it  would  be  to  ask  mc 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  magistrates,  the  motives  and  reaaoa 
of  my  conduct,  or  what  I  taught  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  peraoii 
came  to  tell  mo  that  the  news  had  spread  all  over  the  town  that  I  wa 
to  be  banished ;  that  the  court  was  going  to  sit ;  that  the  people  wonli 
crowd  to  hear  my  sentence ;  that  a  large  number  of  witnesses  were  i 
come  from  the  country  against  me ;  that  if  I  did  not  go  wiUinglyi  i 
seijeant  of  the  King  would  be  sent  to  make  me  go.  I  therefore  quickly 
presented  myself  at  the  court,  which  was  so  full  that  the  judges  oooli 
scarcely  keep  their  seats.  If  it  had  been  to  condemn  a  criminal  t< 
death,  more  people  could  not  have  been  assembled.  I  asked  that  i 
direct  charge  might  be  made  against  me,  so  that  I  might  have  ai 
opportunity  of  defending  myself.  *No,'  said  the  chief  magistrate 
'  we  do  not  grant  that  to  strangers.'  I  asked  for  an  adrooate  to  plea« 
my  cause.  '  No,  we  do  not  grant  that  to  strangers.'  I  offered  then 
ten  or  twenty  witnesses  to  prove  my  innocence, — always  the  sanu 
reply : '  We  do  not  grant  that  to  strangers.'  '  There  are  the  witnesses, 
said  the  president : '  if  you  have  anything  to  say  against  any  of  them 
you  can ;  otherwise  they  must  pass.'  I  thought, — '  There  is  that  woman 
a  deadly  enemy  of  the  Methodists :  but  when  she  takes  her  oath,  shi 
will  not  be  wicked  enough  to  perjure  herself;  for  the  rest,  I  mosi 
leave  all  to  Providence.'  This  woman  was  the  first  who  was  swoiii 
then  she  was  asked, '  Is  it  true  that  such  an  one '  [naming  me]  '  madi 
your  husband  pay  five  shillings  in  order  to  join  himself  to  tbi 
Society  P '  '  Yes,'  said  she.  '  Is  it  true  that  since  he  went  to  Uk 
meetings,  and  joined  the  Society,  he  does  not  conduct  himself  ai 
formerly ;  and,  instead  of  being  sober  and  laborious,  he  goes  and  gsti 
drunk  P '  *  Yes.'  '  Is  it  true  that  ho  gets  up  in  the  night  in  his  shirt 
gets  on  his  knees,  and  cries  for  his  sins  P '  '  Yes.'  I  said  nothing  tc 
the  first  two  accusations,  which  were  false ;  but  on  the  third  I  cited 
St.  James,  who  says, '  Ye  sinners,... be  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  wasp.' 
'  O,  we  don't  live  in  -the  times  of  St.  James ;  we  didn't  oall  yon 
here  to  convert  us ! '  cried  the  president.  '  It  is  only  necessary  to  hafi 
another  wibiess,*  said  another  ma^^istrate,  an  enemy  of  the  Methodists 
''  Then  the  husband  was  sworn  in,  supposing  that  he  would  oonfim 
the  testimony  of  his  wife;  but  he  had  come  back  from  his  fiital 
estrangement,  and  was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  his  hXL  Tlu 
same  questions  were  asked  him : '  Is  it  true  that  the  preacher  made  yoi 
pay  five  shillings  to  join  his  Society P '  'No,  gentlemen,  he  mtwrn 
asked  me  for  a  farthing ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  never  gave  him  a 
farthing.'  '  Is  it  tiTie  that  since  you  attended  his  meetings  and  joiasd 
his  Society,  you  do  not  conduct  yourself  as  formerly ;  but,  instesd  ci 
working  at  your  trade,  and  living  soberly,  you  go  and  get  dnuk  f ' 
*  No,  gentlemen,  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  move 
active  and  sober  than  ever.  But  Sunday  evening,  January  17th,  ] 
went  to  hear  the  sermon,  in  the  room  at  Mont  Plaisir,  on  these  words: 
"  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  thon,  because  thou  art  InkewarBi 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  My  month."    Oi 
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Teiumiflj,',  I  said  to  myself, — I  Lave  Leen  much  eiili-.d  with  the  sei 

mvu  this  evening;   and,    although  my  wife  is  like  a  demon  iu  th 

house,  I  feci  more  courage   than  ever  to  persevere.    B-.it.  on  guitiu] 

borne,  my  wife  flew  into  such  a  fury  that  I  thought, — If  it  i-i  to  be  lik 

this,  if  I  am  to  have  a  hell   in  my  house,  it  is  bettor  for  me  to  leav 

the  Society,  and  not  to   return  to  the  meetings.    Falling  under  th 

tempuiion  of  my  wife  and  the  devil,  the  nest  morning,  instead  c 

guint;  to  my  work,  as  was  my  habit,  I  went  and  i^ot  drunk,  and  thi 

I  did  for  tiro  days  running.     But  this  was  not  bwcaude  I  had  been  t 

the  meetings  or  joined  the  Society;  it  was  because  I  had  fallen  imde 

the  temptation  of  my  wife  and  the  devil,  and  taken  the  resolution  t^ 

feave  the  Methodist  Society,  and  not  to  return  to  the  mecting-s.'    Ti 

the  third  accusation,  he  owned  that  he  had  felt  the  burden  of  his  sins 

ind  the  weight  had  been  intolerable  to  him;  and  that,  before  his  fall 

he  had  risen  in  the  night,  got  on  his  knees,  deplored  his  sins,  am 

crleil  for  mercy. 

"The  third  witness  who  was  sworn  in,  was  the  father  of  our  fricn 
John  Hahy.  The  following  question  was  asked  him : — '  Is  it  tru 
that  since  you  went  to  hear  Mr.  de  Queteville,  iind  joined  hi 3  Sojiotj 
you  Legleot  your  wife,  your  family,  and  your  cattle,  to  go  to  thea 
iDKtingiir'  'No,  gentlemen;  I  have  taken  as  much  cure  of  them  a 
formerly,  and  more,  if  that  were  possible.  He  never  taught  ns  an 
thin?  of  the  kind,  but  only  the  things  which  bclung  to  our  religior 
our  peace,  and  the  salvation  of  uur  souls.'  Then  the  bailiff,  risin;,',  sai 
to  me,  '  We  see  that  we  have  been  misinformed ;  and,  far  froui  hindei 
ing  yon  from  announcing  the  Word  of  God,  you  have  our  permissio 
to  go  and  preach  in  the  country  wherever  you  may  be  called.*  Bu 
one  of  the  magistrates,  who  did  not  love  the  Methodists,  and  who  wa 
Bot  pleased  to  hear  the  president  speak  thus  before  the  assembly,  risin 
and  Ixkking  at  them,  said,  '  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  counsel  this  people  t 
90  and  hear  these  preachers,  these  shoemakers  and  tradespeople,  wh 
hive  not  been  trained  up  for  the  ministry ;  but  rather  to  go  and  he£ 
oar  ministers,  who  have  taken  their  degrees,  and  received  ordination  1 
the  hands  of  the  bishop.' 

"The  next  witness  sworn  in  was  Brother  William  Mahy,  of  Anne 
vilki.  As  he  had  much  zeal  and  courage  to  confess  his  Divine  Maste 
he  did  not  wait  for  them  to  ask  him  the  questions ;  he  said  aloud, '  A 
gentlemen,  we  have  great  need  for  such  a  man  in  Guernsey ;  it  is  on 
a  pity  that  he  did  not  come  ten  or  twenty  years  sooner ! '  The  magistra 
•aid,  *  That's  enough ! '  and  no  more  witnesses  wore  sworn  in.  Neve 
tbelew,  if  T.  F.  had  confirmed  the  testimony  of  his  wife,  instead 
ihowing  its  falseness  as  he  did,  and  if  sentence  of  banishment  had  be< 
pnmonnoed  on  these  two  false  testimonies,  Mr.  Henry  de  Jersey,  who 
h-mie  had  the  right  not  to  be  searched,  had  resolved  to  take  mo  the 
M  tutor  to  his  family ;  waiting  the  reply  to  the  petition  which  he  won 
Ittve  sent  to  England  ;  for  I  was  an  itinerant  preacher  placed  there 
the  ConfereDce  of  1786-7.  The  people  did  not  forget  what  one  of  th< 
jsdgcs  had  said  aboat  the  shoemakers,  etc.  Every  day  they  cried  afl 
Bc, '  ShoemcJEer*  shoemaker ! '  but  soon  they  found  that  this  title  ^ 
^  knonrablc  for  me.    They  changed  it  then,  and  made  out  of 
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cobbler,  and  cried  everywhere,  '  Cobbler,  cobbler ! '  which  lasted  a 
long  time,  so  much  were  the  Methodists  hold  in  aversion;  so  does 
Satan  inspire  his  slaves  to  make  the  service  and  messengers  of  Gbd 
despicable."  -•* 

Somewhere  about  this  time.  Miss  Snsannah  de  Jersey  was  constitated 
the  leader  of  the  Guernsey  class,  although  she  had  not  then  completed 
her  eighteenth  year.  Mr.  Clarke,  however,  was  so  convinced  of  her 
eminent  abilities  for  the  office  that  after  the  service  one  evening,  the 
members  being  assembled,  he  said  to  her,  "  I  appoint  you  in  God's 
name  to  the  leadership  of  this  class."  After  expostulating  for  a  little 
time,  she  at  last  gracefully  accepted  the  charge;  and  became  from 
thenceforth  a  worthy  emblem  of  those  who  are  "  sent  forth  to  minister 
for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 

The  month  of  March,  1787,  found  Mr.  Clarke  once  more  in  Guernsey, 
restless  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Channel  Islands.  His  heart 
was  on  fire.  Yonder  in  Alderney  was  wilderness  ground,  rough,  un- 
broken, waiting  for  the  man  whose  sympathetic  soul  should  first  be 
stirred  by  the  command,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  G^d."  Brooding  on  this,  at 
last  the  moment  of  decision  came.  He  announced  his  design,  and 
prepared  for  departure :  but  the  news  had  spread.  One  day  he  was 
warned  that  the  Governor  of  Alderney  was  ready  for  his  reception, 
and  intended,  if  he  came,  to  ship  him  off  at  once  to  the  Casquets,  in 
which  bleak  spot  it  was  thought  that  his  fanaticism  would  be  chilled 
into  sobriety.  Little  did  Mr.  Clarke  care  for  such  a  threat ;  but  still, 
as  the  report  was  whispered  about,  the  masters  of  sailing  craft  became 
shy, and  refused  him  a  passage.  "I  thought  at  last,"  he  writes,  "I 
should  be  obliged  to  hire  one  of  the  English  packets,  as  I  was  deter- 
mined to  go,  by  God's  grace,  at  all  events."  As  time  went  by,  the  fervour 
of  Divinely-inspired  benevolence,  instead  of  subsiding,  increased.  Far 
from  being  robust  in  health,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  wUdest  weather, 
hoping,  thereby,  to  find  some  opportunity  of  stealing  away  on  his  soul- 
saving  expedition.  That  old  pier  in  Guernsey  witnessed  his  earnest 
prayers,  not  only  by  day,  but  also  by  night ;  for  there  he  used  to  be, 
regardless  of  the  March  winds  blustering  around  him,  on  the  look  out 
for  some  charitable  bark  that  would  bear  him  to  sea. 

This  anxious  watch  came  to  an  end.  A  good-hearted  sailor  had 
compassion  on  the  ardent  evangelist ;  and,  with  exquisite  joy,  he  was 
carried  over  the  twenty  miles  of  wandering  waves  that  had  so  long 
mocked  his  desires.  The  vessel  ran  under  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island,  and  then  let  go  her  anchor  to  wait  for  the  rising  tide,  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  her  to  reach  the  harbour.  The  nearness  of 
the  land  was  too  tempting ;  so  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  Mr.  Clarke  was 
at  once  put  ashore.  He  climbed  the  rocks,  got  to  the  top  of  the 
island,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  in  Alderney.  This  event  happened 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1787.  The  next  point  was  to  obtain  some  place  of 
shelter.  Pondering  the  matter,  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jeans  oame 
forcibly  to  his  mind:    "Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  iijf 
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Peace  be  to  this  house And  in  the  same  house  remain,  eating  an< 

drinkiag  such  thin^a  as  thej  give."     Re-assured  by  this,  he  walke< 

birarda  the  to'svn,  passed  a  little  way  into  it,  and  then  felt  an  irresisti 

Ue  desire  to  enter  a  very  poor  cottage.    He  stepped  up  to  the  door,  ant 

uloted  the  inmates — an  old  man  and  woman — with  the  strange  bene 

diction,  *'  Peace  be  to  this  house !  "    He  then  explained  his  business 

ud  at  once  the  hat  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Vhilrt  writing  this  description,  we  have  been  forcibly  reminded  oj 

Edward  Irring^s  ideal  missionary.     It  is  increasingly  strange  to  us, 

that  he  failed  to  perceive  that  the  figure  he  gazed  upon,  until  it  well 

nigh  crazed  his  brain,  was  merely  a  passing  shadow,  the  substance  oi 

vhich  was  to  be  discovered  in  the  person  of  this  and  that  Methodist 

preacher,  whose  name  must  have  been  frequently  uttered  in  his  hearing : 

hu  glowing  sketch,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  prophecy,  was,  after  all, 

flfilj  a  memoir. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Clarke's  arrival  spread  rapidly  through  the  town  ; 
ud,  in  the  evening,  a  large  crowd  came  to  hear  him  preach.     He  deli- 
vered his  message,  dismissed  his  audience,  and  retired  into  his  little 
noQL    After  being  there  about  twenty  minutes,  he  was  asked  to  come 
dovn  stairs,  "  as  several  of  the  gentry,  among  whom  was  one  of  the 
JBitices,  were  come  "  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.    At  once  he  complied 
vith  the  request,  and  for  an  hour  exhorted  them  to  rep3nt,  and  turu  to 
God.   The  next  evening  he  preached  again  to  a  large  and  attentive 
company.    The  day  following,  while  he  was  at  dinner,  a  constable 
came,  asking  his  immediate  appearance  at  the  Braye,  to  address  '*  a 
company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  were  waiting,  and  at  whose 
desire  one  of  the  large  store-rooms  was  prepared  for  that  purpose."    He 
went  vithont  delay,  and  held  a  very  profitable  service  there.    The  next 
Sabbath  morning  he  preached  in  the  English  church;  and,  in  the 
evening,  once  more  at  the  warehouse,  to  a  large  congregation ;  which 
bclnded  '*  the  principal  gentry  of  the  island,  together  with  justices, 
juatB,  constables,  etc."     The  next  day  ho  had  decided  on  leaving 
Ald^^raey,  and  went  down  to  the  beach  to  embark ;  but  "  the  utmost  of 
the  flx>d  did  not  set  the  vessel  afloat."    The  people  thronged  around 
him,  pressing  him  to  stay ;  so  he  returned  to  the  town  amidst  the 
frankly-expressed  hope  that  "  the  vessel  might  sit  fast,  at  least  till  the 
iKxt  ipring  tides."    Once  more  in  the  evening  he  preached  with  im- 
common  liberty,  and  recognised  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  his  detention. 
That  night  the  vessel  was  got  off,  and  Mr.  Clarke  sailed  away ;  reaching 
^wruKj  in  iwenty'One  hours. 

We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  introduction  of  Methodism 
into  iiderney.  There  is  one  little  "  bib  "  we  should  like  to  put  into  the 
^^Kription,  belonging  to  the  social  side  of  this  mission.  Mr.  Olarke 
^various  invitations  to  le:ive  the  cottage  in  which  he  first  foimd 
"klter,  bat  resolutely  refused  them  all.  He  was  true  to  the  terms  of 
^charter:  "In  the  same  house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  such 
^^ugi  as  they  give."  We  are  able  to  get  at  the  contents  of  their 
^«der:  ••  salt  batter,  ship  biscuit,  swine's  flesh."  The  last  Mr.  Clarke 
B^  not  eat.  There  was  no  fresh  meat  to  be  had,  and  so  he  asked 
^  eggs.    TheM  were  easily  procured.     Then  the  family  stores  wen 
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rummaged,  and  an  old  frying-pani  deeply  incrosted  with  rust,  was 
discoyered.  He  set  to  work  to  clean  it ;  scraped  off  some  of  the  rost, 
put  the  pan  on  the  fire  with  a  piece  of  butter  in  it,  and,  melting  this, 
proceeded  to  scrub  the  pan  clean  with  a  handful  of  oakum.  Succeeding 
to  some  extent,  he  feasted  on  eggs,  salt  batter,  and  biscuit,  during  his 
stay  in  the  island.  Time's  scrap-book  contains  some  curious  sketches 
illustrating  the  lives  of  great  men : — Dr.  Johnson,  staggering  up  Fleet- 
street  with  the  beggar  on  his  back ;  Irving,  tramping  the  dusty  road, 
with  the  Irishman's  pack  on  his  shoulder ;  Adam  Olarke,  industriously 
scrubbing  a  rusty  frying-pan,  and  cooking  dingy  dinners  for  his  own 
consumption ! 


THE  ROMISH  COUNCIL  AND  THE  "LIBERAL"  CATHOLICS. 

Among  Romanists  wo  find  one  boast  continually  repeated :  they  are, 
according  to  their  own  account,  the  only  body  of  Christians  who  are 
ignorant  of  division ;  they  all  have  one  faith,  and  are  united  by  common 
sentiments.  But  the  calling  of  the  Council,  falsely  styled  "  (EScu- 
menical,"  as  though  it  represented  the  whole  habitable  world,  so  far 
as  its  Christianity  is  concerned,  has  revealed  clearly  enough  that  thii 
boast  is  untrue.  There  is  a  schism  in  the  Romish  system  on  a  funda- 
mental questii^n, — on  no  smaller  a  matter  than  this.  Where  is  the 
supreme  power  lodged  P  How  essential  a  point  this  is,  will  appear  by 
imagining  for  a  moment  the  lawyers  of  England  to  be  divided  as  to 
the  source  of  legislative  authority  in  this  country.  But  the  conse- 
quences that  are  likely  to  ensue  from  the  settlement  of  this  question  in 
the  Romish  communion  are  intensified,  when  we  remember  that  the 
supposed  jurisdiction  will  extend  not  over  the  future  only,  and  have 
regard  to  the  formation  of  new  rules  for  the  guidance  of  outward  con- 
duct ;  but  also  will  affect  the  past,  and  determine  what  is  the  fidth  of 
this  church,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  salvation  that  are  pro- 
pounded— so  its  members  assume — through  her  to  the  whole  world.  It 
has  been  well  known  that  for  many  centuries  the  Roman  pontiffs  have 
been  increasing  their  pretensions,  and  that  at  last  "their  plenary 
powers  have  become  a  mare  niagnum  within  which  there  can  be  no  sea 
or  lake  of  special  privileges,"  if  the  assertions  of  their  devoted  adherents 
are  to  be  credited.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  has  been  cherished 
secretly  a  sturdy  resistance  to  these  arrogant  claims,  which  only 
needed  some  fitting  occasion  to  spring  from  its  hiding-place  into  open 
rebellion. 

This  opportunity  has  been  given.  The  Jesuits  and  their  alliee,  the 
English  perverts,  have  so  laboured  at  their  favourite  doctrine  of  Eapsl 
infallibility  that  they  believe  the  time  is  come  to  put  forth  "  the  pro* 
gramme  of  a  powerful  coalition,  at  one  time  openly  proclaimed,  it 
another  darkly  insinuated,  and  which  thousands  of  busy  hands  aie 
daily  and  hourly  employed  in  carrying  out."  The  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  is  to  be  raised  into  an  article  of  faith,  and  thus  the  top-atone  be 
placed  upon  the  edifice  of  Papal  pretensions,  and  this  when  the  Papacy 
presents  even  to  good  Catholics  "  the  appearance  of  a  disfiguring^ 
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nckly,  and  choking  excrescence  on  the  organization  of  the  cliurch 

hindering  and  decompoaing  the  action  of  its  vital  powers,  and  bring! nj 

mmifold  diseasea  in  ita  train."    It  may  seem  nnchai-itablc  to  charg 

Engliih  perrerts  with  a  coarse  so  on- English,  and  so  calculated  t 

itiiLe  all  iniellectaal  life,  as  that  of  urging  on  tho  exaltation  of  Pap:i 

inUlibility  into  a  neceaaary  article  of  faith  ;  bat  we  do  not  make  thi 

chirge  upon  hearsay,  and  the  reports  of  newspaper  correspondents  a 

the  Council.     We  can  only  quote  a  sentence  from  certain  "  Liberj 

Citbolica,"  which  puta  our  opinion  more  picturesquely,  but  not  mor 

pointedly,  than  we  have  done  a  few  lines  above.     *'  The  remark  b.-i 

been  fre>iaently  made,"  say  our  authorities, "  that  it  is  chiefly  converts 

vith  little  theological  cultivation,  but  plenty  of  youthful  zeal,  whu  sur 

render  themaelTes  in  willing  and  joyful  mental  slavery  to  the  infalliM 

nkr  of  Boula ;  rejoicing  and  deeming  themselves  fortunate  to  have  : 

saster,  visible,  palpable,  and  easily  inquired  of.    Christ  seems  to  thun 

K)  exalted  and  so  distant,  the  church  so  large  and  wide,  so  many-side; 

b  itB  opinions,  and  so  silent  on  many  points  people  would  like  to  knov 

iboat.    How  much  easier  to  get  a  dogmatic  decision  from  a  Pope  b 

the  proper  amount  of  pressure !"    But  this  attempt  of  the  Jesuits,  aiv 

their  uiwitting  allies,  the  "  converts  with  little  theological  culciva 

tion,"  has  provoked  a  strong  opposition ;  and  this  is  embodied  in  tlif 

Bov  famous  book  on  the  Pope  and  the  Cuuucil  by  "  Janus." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  siiy,  that  this  work  is  the  expression  o 

"Catholic  Liberals."  It  was  written  in  Germany,  and  distinctly  assort 

that  it  represents  the  opinions  of  "  many."    It  is  an  attempt  to  brini 

the  light  of  history  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  Papal  infallibility,  an< 

thiu  furnish  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  growth  of  this  hypothosi 

"from  ita  first  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century."    Tb 

temper  of  the  authors  is  most  noteworthy.    They  profess  themselve 

true  Catholics ;  bat  at  the  same  time  desire  to  shelter  themselves  unde 

the  aphorism,  "  Better  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  than  the  kisses  c 

aa  enemy."    They  use  history  as  the  scalpel  in  dissecting  this  incubu 

lying  upon  their  commnnity ;  but  while  their  tone  is  historical,  an 

thdr  method  one  of  constant  verification  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  the 

ve  evidently  nnder  strong  emotions  while  they  conduct  this  inquirj 

They  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  theirs  is  "  a  pleading  for  very  life,  a: 

^peil  to  thinkers  among  believing  Christians,  a  protest  based  upo 

hiitory  against  a  menacing  future."    Again  and  again  this  deep  feelin 

of  the  aathors  breaks  out ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  nothing  exercises  a 

poverfol  an  effect  npon  English  minds  as  suppressed  feeling,  this  boo 

vill  produce  no  mere  passing  wonder  or  excitement,  but  will  make  a 

indelible  mark.    It  is  the  opinion  of  these  Catholics,  who,  like  tb 

Anglieau,  refoao  to  be  considered  Roman,  that  '*  a  great  and  searci 

ng  reformation  of  the  church  is  necessary  and  inevitable,  howev< 

loBg  it  may  be  evaded ; "  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  trivial  thing  to  fio 

faholica  by  profession  declaring  that "  they  are  inwardly  separated  I 

>gnit  golf  from  those  whose  ideal  of  the  church is  an  empire 

'ont  sad  oppreMion.  where  the  spiritual  authority  is  aided  by  tl 
■nnlir  arm  in  ■ommarily  suppressing  every  movement  it  dislikes.  1 
^  «avdf  we  r^eci  that  doctrine  and  idea  of  the  church  which  have  f 
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years  been  commended  by  the  organ  of  the  Roman  Jesuits  as  alone 
true,  as  the  sole  remaining  anchor  of  deliverance  for  the  human  race." 
These  sentences  show  that  Home  has  no  more  power  oyer  some  of  those 
who  still  confess  themselves  in  communion  with  her,  than  she  had  in 
the  days  when  the  great  German  Reformer  boldly  denounced  her  crimes 
and  threw  off  her  yoke.  We  should  be  thankful  if  in  this  case  histoiy 
would  "  repeat  herself/'  and  Germany  again  become  the  seat  of  a  sue- 
cessful  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 

This  analysis  of  the  Council's  self-imposed  task  is  founded  on  the 
information  as  to  proceedings  put  forth  in  the  CiviUd  CaUoliea,  the 
Jesuit  organ  on  which  the  Pope  has  bestowed  the  gold  medal  for  exed- 
lence  of  material  and  skill  in  workmanship — which,  to  speak  seriously, 
he  commended  as  the  purest  journal  in  the  world.  The  £urst  thing 
required  of  the  fathers  is  to  adopt  the  affirmative  form  of  the  Syllabus, 
and  this  has  been  done  ready  to  their  hand  by  the  Vienna  Jeaait» 
Schrader.  According  to  this,  the  right  of  the  church  to  inflict  tem- 
poral punishment  is  to  be  asserted.  As  Bomanists  often  tell  us  that 
this  is  a  mediaeval  notion  of  their  church  now  thoroughly  abandoned, 
it  may  bo  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  in  1851  Pins  IX.  censured 
the  teaching  of  the  canonist  Nuy  tz,  in  Turin,  because  he  maintained  it. 
Farther,  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  in  the  year  of  grace  1863,  in  the 
Concordat  with  republics  of  South  America,  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
civil  authorities  are  absolutely  bound  to  execute  every  penalty  decreed 
by  the  spiritual  courts.  The  following  warning  may  perhaps  be  believed 
when  it  comes  from  Catholic  lips,  although,  if  uttered  by  a  Protestant 
controversialist,  it  would  be  put  down  to  bigotry : — 

"  They  are  greatly  mistaken  who  suppose  that  the  biblical  and  Chris* 
tian  spirit  has  prevailed  in  the  church  over  the  mediaeval  notion  of  her 
being  an  institution  with  coercive  power  to  imprison,  hang,  and  bum. 
On  the  contrary,  these  doctrines  are  to  receive  fresh  sanction  from  a 
General  Council ;  and  not  only  is  the  old  institution  of  the  Inquisition 
justified,  bnt  it  is  recommended  as  an  urgent  necessity  in  view  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  present  age.  The  CiviUa  has  long  since  described  it  as 
'  a  sublime  spectacle  of  social  perfection  ; '  and  the  two  recent  canonin* 
tions  and  beatifications  of  Inquisitors,  following  in  rapid  sucoesaioo, 
gain  in  this  connection  a  new  and  remarkable  significance." 

Should  the  programme  of  the  Syllabus  be  adopted,  we  shall  see  the 
maxim  made  an  article  of  belief,  that  "  they  are  in  damnable  error  who 
regard  the  reconciliation  of  the  Pope  with  modem  civilization  aa  pos- 
sible or  desirable."  It  is  true  this  may  not  cause  any  immediate  acUoa 
on  the  part  of  Ultramontanes ;  bat,  like  stealthy  wild  beasts,  which  lie 
motionless  and  with  their  claws  hidden  in  velvet  cushions  till  their 
prey  approaches,  when  the  time  is  come,  they  will  spring  upon  their 
unsuspecting  victims.  This  is  not  given  on  the  authority  of  aoma 
orator  striving  to  inflame  the  passions  of  a  Protestant  mob,  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  learned  theologians,  who  profess  to  "conduct  wiUi 
dignity  and  calmness  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  weighty  ques- 
tions Tinder  review."  Liberal  Catholics  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that* 
"  aa  soon  as  the  situation  changes,  and  there  is  a  hope  of  contending 
sncoessfully  against  free  laws,  the  attitude  of  the  bishops  and  ckigy 
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changes  too.     Tken,  aa  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuits  teach,  every 

Mth  taken  to  a  constitution  in  general,  or  to  particular  laws,  loses  its 

force.    The  oft-quoted  saying  of  the  Apostle,  that  we  must  obey  Gi>d 

ntber  than  man.  means,  in  the  Jesuit  gloss,  that  we  must  oliey  tho 

Pope,  as  Grod's  representative  on  earth  and  the  infallible  interpreter  ot 

Hia  will,  rather  than  any  civil  authority  or  laws.     In  1S05  Pius  YII. 

upholds  these  punishments  fur  heresy,  namely,  confiscation  of  property 

fjiprirate  persons,  and  the  relaxation  of  all  obligations  of  tribute  snd 

nbj^'tion  to  heretical  princes ;  and  he  only  regrets  that  we  are  falL*n 

AQBoch  evil  days,  and  the  Bride  of  Christ  is  so  humbled,  that  it  i?: 

neither  possible  to  carry  out,  nor  even  of  any  avail  to  recall  those  holy 

ouxioiB.*'    If  these  are  infallible  ideas  of  **  holiness,'*  we  trust  it  may 

nerer  be  our  lot  to  have  them  introduced  amongst  a  peo^^le  who  at 

present  apply  to  them  epithets  that  do  not  betoken  any  such  c<.)nception 

of  their  character. 

The  Becond  chapter,  on  the  new  dogma  about  Mary,  only  occupies  two 
pages  in  the  book  ;  and,  of  these  two,  half  a  page  is  devotod  to  an  expo- 
sition of  Jesuit  hopes.  But  the  page  and  a  half  quite  dispose  of  the 
qnestion  as  to  the  assumption  of  her  body  into  heaven.  The  dogma  is 
traced  to  two  apocryphal  works  of  the  fonrth  or  fifth  century,  and  a 
lentence  from  the  '*  Martyrology  "  of  Usvard  is  aptly  quoted  to  show  that 
in  the  ninth  century  "  the  sober  sense  of  the  church  held  it  better  to 
be  piously  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  the  Virgin's  death  and  the  subso- 
qnent  condition  of  her  body,  than  to  hold  anything  frivolous  and 
apociyphal."  In  the  tone  of  the  writer *s  opening  remarks  on  tho 
"characteristic  contempt  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Church."  and  the  interjected  sentence,  "  But  there  never  seems  to  b»' 
enough  done  for  the  glorification  of  Mary,"  we  think  we  detect  a  latent 
mbelief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception,  although  Pius  IX.  has  solemnly 
proclaimed  it  as  a  revealed  truth.  If  we  arc  correct  in  our  surmise,  it 
ihowi  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  day  is  gone  by  when  one  man, 
ttUing  himself  God's  vicar,  can  command  the  faith  even  of  the  Romish 
world. 

The  gist  of  this  book  lies,  after  all,  in  the  part  devoted  to  the  dis- 
coanon  of  Papal  infallibility.  It  is  introduced  by  the  severest  sketch 
of  Ultramontaxiism  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  peruse.  Nothing 
Bore  truthful  and  more  stinging  could  be  written  than  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  party.  "  Tho  Ultramontane  knows  nothing  higher  than 
the  breath  and  law  of  Borne.  If  Jewish  parents  are  forcibly  robbed  of 
their  child  in  Rome,  the  Ultramontane  finds  it  quite  in  order  that 
koBSB  rights  should  yield  to  tho  ordinances  of  Borne.  If  the  Inquisi- 
tioB  still  proclaims  excommunication  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
■gainst  every  son  and  daughter,  if  they  omit  to  denounce  their  parents, 
and  get  them  put  into  prison,  for  using  flesh  or  milk  on  a  fast-day, 
the  Romanist  is  prepared  to  justify  this  too.  If,  in  Borne,  clergymen 
itsad  in  the  public  plkoes  till  some  one  hires  them  for  a  mass,  this 
giTCi  ao  more  offence  to  the  Bomanist  than  the  sale  of  indulgence  bills. 
He  thinks  it  at  leart  very  ezoosable  that  the  utmost  is  got  out  of  dis- 
f^'irm  and  indulgenoea  as  a  mine  of  peouniazy  profit.  While 
otken  an  goidea  in  their  judgments  on  facta  and  events  by  the  moral 
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and  religious  sentiment  developed  in  their  cliurch  life,  with  Ultra* 
montanes  the  authority  of  Rome  and  the  typical  example  oj 
Boman  morals  and  customs  are  the  embodiment  of  the  moral  and 
ecdesiastical  law."  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Ultramontanea 
are  nearer  to  us  than  Ireland,  though  their  presence  there  is  a  cause 
of  no  small  anxiety  and  mischief.  The  natural  affinities  of  all  High 
Anglicans  are  drawing  them  closer  and  closer  to  Rome. 

The  consequences  of  erecting  Papal  infiallibility  into  a  dogma  appeal 
to  our  eyes  as  little  short  of  affixing  the  brand  of  Antichrist  in  the 
most  public  and  authoritative  manner  on  the  brow  of  Romanism.  We 
are  not  given  to  denouncing  prophetic  horrors,  neither  have  we  anj 
sympathy  with  the  rabid  hate  that  would  empty  upon  all  and  every 
Romanist  the  vials  of  the  Apocalypse;  but  who  can  help  at  this 
moment  recalling  what  Bellarmine  and  other  Jesuits  have  before  now 
called  the  Pope,  **  Yice  God,"  and  that  "  some  of  the  extreme  Ultramon- 
tanes,  if  they  do  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  imply  a  quasi  hypostatic 
union  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  each  successive  Pope,"  while  the  Jeaoit 
organ  declares  that "  the  Pope  carries  on  Christ's  work  upon  earth,  and  ii 
in  relation  to  us  what  Christ  would  be  if  He  were  still  visibly  preaeni 
to  rule  His  church  P  "  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  some  overruling  power  luul 
indaced  the  Pope  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God  and  to  "  oppose  and  exall 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,... showing  himself  that  he  is  God  ? ' 

It  is  plain  that  the  upholders  of  this  doctrine  are  ready  to  meet  all 
objections  that  reasonable  men  might  make.  Nothing  is  to  be  a  bai 
to  personal  infallibility.  "  A  thoroughly  ignorant  Pope  may  very  wall 
be  infallible;  for,"  says  the  Jesuit  doctor,  by  a  most  unhappy  similitude, 
"  God  has  before  now  pointed  out  the  right  road  by  the  mouth  of  ao 
ass."  Well  may  the  Munich  divines  remind  us  that  *'  Papal  infallibility 
once  defined  as  a  dogma  will  give  the  impulse  to  atheological,  ecclesiastioa], 
and  even  political  revolution,  the  nature  of  which  very  few — and  leaat 
of  all  thoBe  who  have  urged  it  on — ^have  clearly  realized,  and  no  hand  of 
man  will  be  able  to  stay  its  course.  In  Rome  itself  the  saying  will  be 
verified,  *  Thou  wilt  shudder  thyself  at  thy  likeness  to  God.'  Eveiy  oihef 
authority  will  pale  beside  the  oracle  on  the  Tiber,  which  speaks  with 
plenary  inspiration,  and  can  always  be  appealed  to.  What  use  in 
tedious  investigations  of  Scripture,  what  use  in  wasting  time  on  the 
difficult  study  of  tradition,  when  a  single  utterance  of  the  infallible 
Pope  may  shatter  at  a  breath  the  labours  of  half  a  life-time,  and  a 
telegraphic  message  to  Rome  will  get  an  answer  in  a  few  honra  or  a 
few  days  which  becomes  an  axiom  and  article  of  faith  P"  The  perfao* 
tion  of  the  Romish  system  will  be  complete  when  this  dogma  is  received, 
though  we  cannot  bnt  believe  that  the  moment  of  its  proclamation 
would  be  the  hour  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  superstructure  of 
which  it  foims  the  logical  completion.  It  was  when  the  pec^la 
saluted  the  vain-glorious  Herod  with  the  title  of  "  God,"  that  the  angd 
smote  him ;  and  it  would  be  when  this.impious  doctrine  was  professed 
to  be  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  Romaniem 
would  receive  the  most  serious  blow  that  Divine  Justice  haa  ever 
inflicted  upon  her.  We  can  adopt  the  language,  though  not  the  umuot 
of  one  sentence  in  tlie  notice  of  the  translator  of  this  work  :  "  Man'i 
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necessity  is  God's  opportuuitj,  and  even  at  ibe  eleventh  iiuur  Hk 
mar  stretch  forth  His  arm  to  save  His  Church.  Ocidi  omnium  in  Ti 
hffTy^nt  Domine,  et  Tii  das  cscatn  iUonnn  in  tempore  o]yp*.)rtutio." 

Fi?  should  have  liked  to  have  transferred  a  condensation  of  the 

cbapter  on  the  "  EiTors  and  Contradictions  of  the  Poi  ea  "  to  these  pagep, 

bai  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  justice  to  it ;  but,  that  we  may 

eIij-v  the  spirit  of  the  chapter  and  its  untlinching  boldness,  we  will 

:nvo  tbe  substance  of  several  paragraphs.    Innocent  I.  and  Gelasius  I. 

dei.lared  it  to  be  so  indispensable  for  infants  to  reooive  the  c«>minu- 

ci>}n,  tliat  those  who  die  without  it  go  straight  to  hell.    A  thousand 

years  later,  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematized  this  doctrine,  one  of 

iii  few  anathemas  of  that  Council  to  which  we  could  say  "  Amen  " 

vith  a  clear  conscience.     Eugenius  I Y.  issued  a  decree  which  contained 

sn:h  an  acconnt  of  the  Seven  (so  called)  Sacraments,  as,  if  it  were 

accepted,  would  convict  the  Romanists  "  at  this  hour  of  x>08ses8ing 

neither  priests  nor  bishops;  and,  consequently,  no  sacraments  except 

^tism,  and  perhaps  marriage."    Another  famous  instance  of  Papal 

infallibility  is  furnished  by  Sixtus  Y.    He  declared  that  his  edition  of 

the  Latin  Bible  "  must  be  received  and  used  by  every  one  as  the  only 

true  and  genuine  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  every  change, 

(v^n  of  a  single  word,   being  fc)rbidden  under  anathema.      It  soon 

appeared  that  it  was  full  of  blunders,  some  two  thousand  of  them  l^eing 

istrodaced  by  the  Pope  himself."    The  edition  was  called  in,  a  new 

"Qe  onder  the  name  of  Sixtus  printed,  and  a  statement  inserted  "  that 

the  errors  had  crept  in  through  the  fault  of  the  compositors."    Bellar- 

Abe  himself  was  commissioned  to  give  circulation  to  these  lies,  to 

v'aich  the  new  Pope  gave  his  name  by  composing  the  preface.    No 

vonder  Father  Azzolini  thought  that  Bellarmine's  work,  in  which  an 

a<»oimt  of  these  proceedings  was  given,  should  be  burnt,  "lest  the 

^rersaries  should  infer  that  the  P<.>pe  could  err  not  only  in  cxpuuiid- 

ifl.^tiio  Scripturts,  but  by  makini;  many  wrong  cbangtis  in  i\\*}  text." 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Yerdict  of  History,"  an  exphinatiou  is 

a^ktd  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon ;  "  that  the  opinion  according 

to  which  Christ  has  made  the  Pope  of  the  day  the  one  vehicle  of  His 

inspirations,  which  is  for  the  future  to  be  a  sort  of  dogmatic  Atlas* 

cartying  the  whole  edifice  of  faith  and  morals  on  its  shoulders,  should 

liave  first  been  clearly  ascertained  in  the  year  of  grace  LS(>9,  but  is 

fram  henceforth  to  be  placed  as  a  primary  article  of  faith  at  the  head 

of  every  catechism."    Some  of  the  curious  decisions  of  the  Popes  are 

Itsre  insisted  npon,  in  which  these  infallible  guides  fell  into  heresy ;  as, 

for  instance,  that  of  Liberins,  who  condemned  Athanasius,  and  who 

bard  the  cry  from  all  orthodox  bishops, "  Anathema  to  thee,  Liberins." 

Pope  Yigilins  affords  a  hopeful  example  of  what  an  infallible  Pope  can 

^.    In  546  he  pronounced  certain  writings  orthodox ;  he  condemned 

tliem  the  next  year,  and  was  then  excommunicated  by  the  General 

CooBcil,  and  finally  recanted ;  "  declaring  that  he  had  unfortunately 

Wen  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Satan/*    Honorius  I.  spoke  thoroughly  in 

fivonr  of  the  Monothelites,  and  was  afterwards  excommunicated ;  while 

kii  aanie  was  atruck  out  of  the  Liturgy.    This  Council  was  presided 

over  by  Papal  legates;  and  proved  eo  hard  a  nut  for  the  Jesuits,  that, 
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for  a  long  time,  they  maintained  that  its  acts  were  tpnrions,  sad 
wholesale  forgeries  bj  the  Greeks.  Again,  in  824,  a  Council  declared 
that  Hadrian  had  commanded  an  heretical  worship  of  images,  and  it 
repudiated  his  "  absurdities  "  {absona)  without  remorse.  "  The  consti- 
tution of  the  church  '*  in  ancient  times  is  referred  to,  as  proTing  i% 
impossible  for  a  Papacy  to  enter  into  its  existence ;  and  the  "  testimony 
of  the  fathers  "  is  equcdly  strong  against  these  pretensions. 

It  is  reaUy  refreshing  to  find  Liberal  CathoHcs  quoting  St.  BaiU 
against  the  Popes;  "those  insolent  and  puffed-up  occidentals,  who 
would  only  sanction  false  doctrine,  and  whose  letters  the  saint  would 
not  receive,  if  they  fell  from  heaven."  All  the  fathers  are  not  eqoaUy 
decided ;  but  it  is  a  sign  of  better  things  amongst  Romish  theologiaoi 
to  find  them  admitting  that "  of  all  the  fathers  who  interpret  thsM 
passages,  (Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  John  xxi.  17,)  not  a  single  one  applies  them  k 
the  Boman  bishops  as  Peter's  successors.  Not  one  of  them  has  dropped 
the  faintest  hint  that  the  primacy  of  Rome  is  the  consequence  of  the  com* 
mission  and  promise  to  Peter !  Not  one  of  them  has  explained  tlM 
rock  or  foundation  on  which  Christ  would  build  His  Church  of  tlM 
office  given  to  Peter  to  be  transmitted  to  his  successors ;  but  they  under 
stood  by  it  either  Christ  Himself,  or  Peter's  confession  of  faith ;  ohm 
both  together." 

The  whole  Papal  power  rests  upon  "  forgeries."  These  the  wriien 
of  "  Janus  "  call  by  their  proper  names.  They  rightly  track  up  the  lai- 
dorian  Decretals — those  "  clumsy  but  successful  forgeries  " — ^to  their 
home  in  Gaul.  They  plainly  demonstrate  how  stone  after  stone  wai 
laid  upon  this  original  lie ;  and  books  of  the  Pontiffs,  grants  of  laadL 
cities  and  dignities,  were  palmed  off  upon  the  ignorant,  unsuspectinf 
Franks  and  others.  These  successors  of  Peter  cast  in  a  vast  net  into 
the  sea ;  and  every  thing,  small  and  great,  was  fish  to  them.  Mooh 
gain  was  made  of  men's  ignorance,  superstition,  and  fear.  We  cannot 
now  follow  "  Janus  "  through  the  description  of  the  Papal  power,  bat 
will  pause  for  a  moment  to  say,  that  in  few  controversial  books  is  a 
clearer  account  to  be  obtained  of  the  unscrupulous  encroachments  of 
the  priestly  caste  upon  all  orders  of  men ;  and  nowhere  is  there  a  more 
graphic  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  priest's  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  until  monasteries  had  to  ask  leave  of  their  lord  and  master 
to  eat  flesh  on  certain  fast-days,  and  to  talk  at  dinner.  How  thedlogl* 
cal  study  died  out  at  Rome,  and  Gratian's  jurisprudence,  incorpontiiig 
the  Decretals,  became  the  absorbing  study  of  the  clergy ;  how  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals  robbed  bishops  of  authority,  and  then  strove  in  vain, 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  to  bind  Popes,  who,  Proteus-like,  slipped 
from  the  most  cunning  knots ;  how  the  Roman  Church  became  the 
Roman  court,  swarming  with  sycophants,  with  money-lenders,  extor- 
tioners, panderers  to  the  worst  lusts  of  mankind,  until  St.  Bridget 
calls  the  Pope  "  worse  than  Lucifer — a  murderer  of  souls,  who  sells  the 
elect ;  "  how  "  contemporary  judgments  "  described  "  the  chnroh  of  the 
day  as  the  venal  harlot,  whose  shame  God  would  shortly  nncorer  in 
sight  of  all  men ; "  and  Bonaventura,  "  in  his  '  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,'  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  Rome  to  be  the  harlot  who 
makes  kings  and  nations  diunk  with  the  wine  of  her  whoredoms {" 
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how  the  Inquiaition    fostered    the    Papal    power ;    how    "  trials  i-.>r 

witchcraft  "  were  prompted,  and  the  practice  of  white  magic  inculcated 

by  the  Popes,  who  had,  by  a  Bull  of  1471,  **  as  an  exclusive  prerogative, 

the  fabrication  and  en^aving  of  the  waxen  lambs  used  as  a  preservative 

^aiiut  enchantment ; "    how,  when  Papal  iufullibilitj  was  disputed, 

freih  forgeries  were  adopted ;    how   the  "  great  schism  **  was  healed 

in  the  Pope's  interest ;  and  how  Papal  infallibility  became  formalized, 

levill  not  attempt  to  tell.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are 

ViU  here  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view;  and  though  a  much  stronger 

ar|piii«nt  might   be    made   from   the  Protestant,   it   suffices  for  our 

parpoae  to  note  that  Liiberal  Catholics  in  outward  communion  with  the 

clinrch  maintain  that  the  Papal  infallibility  and  power  rest  on  a  b.isia 

of  imposition  and  lies.     The  proof  of  this  point  involves  the  convictiun 

for  th«  basest  crimes  of  the  teachers  of    Roman  theob'gy  and  the 

diivciun  of  practical  life. 

The  weakest   point     of  the    buuk    is    the    endeavour   to  transfer 

inMlibility  to  the  whole  church,  speaking  through  her  Cuuncils.    As 

ECiithing  an  exposure  of  Councils,  from  the  Bobber  Synod  down  to  the 

itnt  now  sitting  in  Home,  might  be  given,  as  wo  have  here  of  the 

Popei.    Infallibility   is   beyond  the  reach   of  men.     The  Scriptures 

c:intain  the  sole  guide,  and  in  their  interpretation  we  must  never  forget 

tkt  we  are  "  conditioned  "  by  the  character  of  human  nature ;  and 

tliat  every  Council,  Synod,  or  Conference  may  and  will  f>rr,  if  it  abandon 

tl»e  prayerful  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.     We  must  further 

idd,  that  one  of  the  fullest  preservatives  against  the  spirit  of  Popery 

^  be  the  perpetual  recognition  of  differences,  within  certain  well- 

d«fined  Umits,  of  belief  and  practice ;  so  that  the  One  Shepherd  may 

by  His  providence,  apportion  His  one  flock  to  their  several  folds. 

F.  E.  T. 


THE  LA.TE  DR.  JAMES  HxVMILTON : 

A   SKF.TCII.* 

The  volume  named  at  the  foot  of  the  page  has  afforded  us  ef^ual 
pleuore  and  profit.  " '  A  Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam,' — the  playful  title 
of  a  fiction, — strangely  presents  itself  here  as  the  fittest  phrase  to 
exprow  the  aim,  sober,  grave,  and  tender,  of  this  real  and  recent  history. 
Great  and  good  lives — lives  that  are  at  once  manly  and  godly,  where 
the  affections  that  spring  from  the  earth  are  imbued  with  the  holiness 
that  distils  from  heaven — are  like  rays  of  sunlight,  which  gladden  the 
vorid  while  they  shine,  but  leave  it  dark  and  chilly  when  they  depart. 
0,  for  sn  art  in  the  moral  sphere,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  photographer 
in  the  material,  whereby  we  might  seize,  and  fix,  and  perpetuate  those 
nrer  rays  which  stream  through  the  mass  of  human  history  like  veins 
of  febpar  in  a  quarry !  This  is  the  specific  task  assigned  to  the 
liicpapher.     Feeble  and  faint  at  best  must  be  the  image  of  a  life 
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transferred  to  a  printed  page,  in  comparison  with  that  life  itself,  as  i 
was  felt  by  friends  while  it  lasted,  and  is  remembered  still ;  but  if  th< 
original  were  indeed  a  sunbeam  sent  from  heaven  to  cheer  a  portioit  o 
this  dull  earth,  a  copy,  to  some  extent,  true  and  suggestive,  may  b 
taken  and  kept.  The  negative  which  a  biography  may  fix  for  the  usi 
of  posterity  will  fail  indeed  to  reproduce  the  vital  colours ;  but  if  it  b( 
at  once  fond  and  faithful,  it  will  secure  a  true  outline,  and  help  surviv 
ing  friends  to  recall  the  vanished  life."  With  characteristio  bcan^ 
of  thought  and  felicitousness  of  expression  does  the  biographer  of  Dr 
Hamilton  thus  explain  to  us  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  ia  writing 
the  life  of  his  departed  friend.  The  task  which  he  accepted  was  pre 
eminently  a  **  labour  of  love ; "  nor  could  it  have  fallen  into  handi 
better  fitted  to  execute  it.  Through  his  childhood,  and  the  successiTi 
periods  of  his  student  and  ministerial  life,  Mr.  Amot  traces  the  carea 
of  the  late  much-loved  and  gifted  pastor  of  Regent-Square  ohureh , 
and  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
ministry  will  greatly  prize  the  volume  which  preserves  to  them  so  rmi 
a  remembrance  of  one  who  was  ever  ready  to  "  spend  and  be  vpeai " 
for  them,  "  labouring  night  and  day  "  that  he  might  "bring  forth  od 
of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  But,  besides  his  own  people,  then 
are  many,  very  many  in  our  own  country,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe^ 
and  in  America,  whose  spiritual  life  has  been  quickened  and  cultured 
by  Dr.  Hamilton's  works  on  various  subjects  of  devotional  and  practua] 
piety,  who  will  welcome  these  memorials  of  him. 

James  Hamilton  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  miniater  of 
the  parish  of  Strathblane,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  a  man  of  ripe 
scholarship  and  saintly  life,  and  who  spared  no  pains  that  he  mi^ 
make  "  full  proof  "  of  his  ministry.  Here  is  the  picture  that,  in  after 
years,  the  son's  skilful  hand  sketched  of  the  father  whom  he  so  reverently 
and  tenderly  loved.  "  It;  was  an  impressive  sight  to  witness  that  life  io 
intense  and  devoted :  the  day  begun  with  a  long  perusal  of  Kennioott*B 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  evening  closing  in  with  the  contracted  Greek  of 
Eusebius,  or  the  stately  pages  of  Justin  Martyr,  under  the  brightest 
blaze  of  the  argand-lamp;  and  all  the  space  between  filled  up  with 
vigorous  study,  and  visits  of  mercy.  Even  now,  and  recalling  it  over 
an  interval  of  thirty  years,  it  is  affecting  to  remember  the  work  whioii 
that  faithful  pastor  did  for  his  little  flock  of  a  thousand  people;  the 
sermons  which  he  prepared  for  a  congregation  of  ploughmen  and  calioo" 
printers,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  the  most  learned  in  the  land; 
the  classes,  the  libraries,  the  savings'  banks  which  he  established ;  the 
innumerable  lectures  on  popular  science  with  which  he  enlivened  tliair 
winter  evenings,  and  the  good  books  with  which  he  furnished  their 
homes.  And,  as  his  image  arises  again  in  that  rustic  pulpit,  with  ili 
green  baize  drapery,  and  the  westering  sun  shining  in  through  the 
plane-trees  surrounding  the  little  sanctuary,  whilst,  vnth  eyes  enffnaofl, 
and  a  countenance  radiant  with  unutterable  rapture,  he  expatiated  on  the 
love  of  God  and  the  glories  of  the  great  redemption,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  it  was  often  felt  to  be  heaven  on  earth ;  nor  do  we  wonder  that  from 
the  neighbouring  city  many  came  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see.** 

The  mother,  too,  in  that  Scottish  manse,  was  a  woman,  the  renem- 
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bruce  of  whose  gentle,   patient,  self-sacrificing  spirit  her  son  ever 
cherished.    In  a  letter,  written  to  her  about  four  years  after  his  settle- 
nmt  in  the  charge  of  Regent- Square  church,  he  says,  "I  cannot  but 
remember  that  for  the  coontless  mercies  of  the  present  and  the  past 
I  im,  next  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  indebted  to  you. 
......In  later  years  my  only  grief  has  been  that  in  caring  for  us,  as  i: 

now  tnms  out,  you  have  been  too  forgetful  of  yourself.  But  I  quite 
beliere  that  there  are  better  things  than  bodily  health,  which  I  owe  to 
toother's  love  and  a  mother's  care ;  and  I  sometimes  feel  it,  though 
eren  now  I  feel  somewhat  shy  to  say,  that  I  do  not  love  my  kind,  and 
viie,and  tender  mother  less,  now  that  I  am  thirty- one,  than  I  did  when 
Ini  one-and- twenty,  or  half  that  age." 

James  Hamilton's  literary  bent  early  developed  itself,  and  in  his 
f&t}ier*8  library,  and  in  the  educational  oversight  of  a  resident  tutor, 
vkm  Itis  father  had  secured  for  him  and  his  brother,  he  found  ample 
ueADfl  for  both  the  gratification  and  guidance  of  his  tastes.  He  would 
Bt "  for  hours  in  the  library,  reading  sombre  folios ;  *'  and  "  the  boy 
took  great  delight  in  listening  to  the  conversation  of  those  grave  and 
leuned  men  who  frequented  the  manse  as  the  friends  and  fellow - 
workers  of  his  father." 

The  following  lively  reminiscence  of  these  early  days  occurs  in  a 
work  written   long  afterwards,  when  the  many  demands  of  active 
labour  broke  in  so  frequently  upon  his  hours  of  study,  interrupting, 
ind  often  altogether  setting  aside,  his  fondly -cherished  literary  projects. 
"It  was  the  lot  of  the  author  to  be  born  in  the  midst  of  old  books. 
Before  he  could  read  them,  they  had  become  a  kind  of  companions ; 
ud,  in  their  coats  of  white  calf  and  brown  vellum,  great  was  his 
idmiration  for  tomes  as  tall  as  himself.      By-and-by,  when  he  was 
iUowed  to  open  the  leather  portals,  and  look  in  on  the  solenm  authors 
in  peaked  beards  and  wooden  ruffs,  his  reverence  deepened  for  the 
mighty  days  of  the  great  departed ,-  and  his  first  use  of  the  art  of 
nsding  was  to  sit  poring  for  hours  over  Manton  and  Hopkins,  Beynolds 
tnd  Orton.    Indeed,  so  intense  did  this  old-fashioned  affection  grow, 
thst  he  can  well  remember,  when  compelled  to  shut  the  volume  and 
Ktire  to  rest,  how,  night  after  night,  he  carried  to  his  cot  some  bulky 
fclio,  sad  only  feU  asleep  to  dream  of  a  paradise  where  there  was  no 
ad  of  books,  and  nothing  to  interrupt  the  reader.    And,  although  it 
ii  impossible  to  recall,  without  a  smile,  such  precocious  pedantry,  the 
vriter  is  grateful  for  tastes  then  formed,  and  for  impressions  then 
leqnixed."    It  is  added,  with  an  undertone  of  regret,  not  difficult  to 
fisoeni :  *'  Busier  years  have  made  those  early  haunts  forbidden,  but 
aot  altogether  forgotten,  ground."    These  early  studies  blossomed  into 
ttrly  and  prophetic  fruit.    In  his  seventeenth  year  he  wrote  a  Life  of 
Bizter,  which  was  published  by  a  Tract  Society  in  Glasgow.    "In 
wbseqnent  issues   they   sent  out  notices  of   the  lives  of  Jonathan 
Edwavds  and  Boston,  from  the  same  juvenile,  but  already  prolific,  pen." 

He  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  on  the  3d  of  November,  1828, 
when  not  quite  fourteen  years  of  age,  giving  himself  diligently,  not 
only  to  the  prescribed  coarse  of  study,  but  also  to  the  acquisition  of 
other  branches  of  learning ;  for  his  was  the  "desire"  which  would  fain 
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have  "  intermeddled  with  all  knowledge."  His  biographer  tmlj  mji 
of  him,  "  Here  is  a  student  who  thoroughly  lores  his  work,  and  wa]^ 
into  it  with  a  will."  But  onr  space  will  not  allow  ns  to  follow  him 
in  his  college  work.  The  success  which  he  achieved  recompensed  hii 
industry  and  perseTcrance,  and  those  years  of  persevering  applicatioi 
equipped  him  for  subsequent  eminent  service  in  the  cause  of  Ohrist. 

With  respect  to  his  earlier  religious  life,  Mr.  Amot  remarks,  **  A 
journal  written  during  the  summer  of  1831,  (in  his  seventeenth  year,] 
assuming,  rather  than  asserting,  the  commencement  of  his  spiritna] 
life,  is  mainly  occupied  with  circumstances  that  helped  or  hindered  ill 
development  and  progress.  Considering  his  training  and  mental  oon- 
stitution,  and  the  method  of  Providence  ordinarily  followed  in  similai 
cases,  I  think  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  new  life  began  at  u 
age  so  early  that  it  could  not  be  definitely  marked,  either  by  himself  oi 
others ;  and  that,  through  the  blessing  of  Gk>d  on  a  pious  nurture  and 
holy  example,  it  grew  with  his  growth.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evidcof 
that  in  his  case,  as  well  as  in  the  experience  of  almost  all  other  Ohiu- 
tians,  there  were  periods  of  sudden  and  great  advancement  in  the  DiniM 
life."  While  at  home,  in  the  summer  recess  of  the  year  just  wft-med,  oo 
the  occasion  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  devoted  aa 
entire  week  to  religious  reading,  meditation,  self-examination,  and 
prayer.  "  By  these  exercises,  his  sense  of  sin  was  greatly  increased,  Sf 
his  tender  and  full  confessions  show ;  but,  though  he  increased  in  tiie 
knowledge  of  his  own  unworthiness,  his  hope  and  happiness  did  not 
fade ;  for  the  more  he  discovered  of  his  own  need,  the  more  he  saw  oi 
the  Redeemer's  fulness."  A  year  afterwards,  the  following  entry  is 
made  in  his  journal : — "  Endeavoured  to  humble  myself  before  tlis 
Lord,  and  plead  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  as  my  only  gronnd  of 
acceptance.  I  wrote  down  the  form  of  a  personal  covenant^  Hw^ing 
that  that  which  I  made  this  time  two  years  wanted  some  things  whibh 

I  now  wished  to  be  in  it This  evening  I  did,  on  my  bended 

in  the  presence  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  set  my  worthless 
to  the  covenant,  and  vouch  Him  to  be  my  God  and  Father,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  my  only  Saviour  and  Litercessor,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  my  Sanctifier  and  Guide."  The  form  of  covenant  here  refcmd 
to  is  given,  (pp.  27-29,)  and  is  admirably  expressive  of  an  enlightensd* 
hearty,  and  absolute  dedication  to  God. 

The  session  of  1837  closed  his  academic  course  at  Glasgow.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  this  last  year : — "  I  havs 
read  through  forty-three  volumes,  and  more  or  less  of  other  booiksi 
have  read  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Joel.  During  the  first  thivs 
months,  attended  classes  three  hours  a  day ;  and  for  the  last  six  weeks^ 
two  hours  a  day.  For  the  last  four  months,  have  read  Latin  and 
French  with  my  sisters,  about  an  hour  each  day.  Spent  May,  Jxatb, 
and  July  attending  Sir  W.  Hooker's  lectures  on  botany,  during  which 
time  I  travelled,  chiefly  on  foot,  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  aearcii 
of  plants.  Besides  letters,  addresses,  minutes  of  societies,  etc.,  I  havs 
written  a  sermon,  exegesis,  and  two  critical  eseays  for  societies :  '  Od 
the  Development  of  the  Moderate  Party  in  the  Church  of  Sootland,* 
*  Natural  History  the  appropriate  Recreation  of  a  Country  Manse,'  and 
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'Bec.?nt Travels  in  Syria;'  and,  for  Dr.  Welsh's  prize,  'The  Import- 
ance of  Canrch  History  in  a  Course  of  Theological  Study.' "  The 
lut-mentioned  essay  gained  the  prize. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S3^,  Mr.  HamUton  passed  through  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries.  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
cnihe  11th  of  October,  a  month  before  entering  on  his  twenty-fourth 
year.    After  spending  three  months  in  mission-work  in  a  district  in 
Edinburgh,  and  then  about  a  year  and  a  half  as  assistant-minister  in 
tlie  parish  of  Abemyte,  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  R:>zbargh 
Chmrch,  in  Edinburgh.     He  had  been  settled  in  his  new  charge  but  a 
Tery  short  time  before  he  received  an  invitation  from  a  very  unexpected 
quarter.    From  the  time  of  the  painful  removal  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
hving  from  the  National  Scotch  Church,  Regent  Square,  in  the  year 
1S32,  the  congregation  had  been  unable  to  secure  permanently  a  suit- 
able minister.     Perplexed  with  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  the 
elders  pf  the   church    laid  their  case  before  Dr.  Candlish  and  Dr. 
fiachanan,  and  sought  their  counsel  and  help.    And  very  important 
and  argent  was   the  emergency  which  they  represented.      R?gent 
Sqoue  church  had  been  built  for  Edward  Irving  during  the  time  when 
kii  powerful  preaching  drew  people  of  all  classes  around  him.     "  Per- 
•ons  of  the  highest  social  rank  were  attracted  along  with  the  multi- 
tode.    Boyal  dukes  did  not  disdain  to  occupy  a  pew  in  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  in  Hatton  Garden.    As  many  as  thirty- five  carriages, 
vith  coronets,  besides  those  of  commoners,  were  counted  at  the  door 
oine  Sabbath  morning.*'    Only  for  a  period  of  fi^c  years  did  the  gifted 
pretcher  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  new  church,  which  had  been  erected 
It  a  c:«t  of  upwards  of  twenty-one  thoufiand  pounds.    The  aberrations 
into  which  he  was  unhappily  betrayed  led  to  his  deposition  by  the 
Presbytery ;  the  noble  congregation  dwindled  down  to  "  a  handful,*' 
tnd  the  responsible  parties  found  themselves,  in  addition  to  all  their 
other  disappointments,  burdened  with  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
As  interval  of  fourteen  years — a  time  of  severe  strain  on  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  church  in  Regent  Square — ^brings  us  to  the  period  to 
vhieh  we  have  just  referred.    Drs.  Candlish  and  Buchanan  mentioned 
to  the  elders  the  name  of  James  Hamilton,  as  a  "  young  minister  who, 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  call,  would,  in  their  judgment,  more 
than  compensate  for  aU  the  disappointments  the  congregation  had 
experienced.*'     The  call  was  given  and  accepted,  and  "  Mr.  Hamilton 
via  introduced  to  his  new  charge  on  the  25th  of  July,  1841,  by  Dr. 
OoHon,  in  that  year  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly."  For  twenty- 
■z  Tern,  with  a  life  of  winning  beauty  and  true  saintliness,  and  with 
the  joyous  dedication  of  aU  his  rare  gifts  and  acquirements  to  the 
great  work  to  which  his  Lord  had  called  him,  he  grew  in  the  esteem 
ttd  love  of  his  people ;  he  saw  the  circle  of  his  influence  and  useful- 
■ess  ever  widening,  and  then  passed  away  to  the  higher  ministrations 
ad  ererlastiog  blessedness  of  the  "  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  looking  at  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  there  are  several 
fettsres  of  his  character  which  have  particularly  impressed  us,  and  to 
•one  of  these  we  will  now  briefly  advert.  ^ 

Oas  of  them  is  the  spirit  of  unflagging  industry  wbiob  ^iingaubed 
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him.  The  title  of  one  of  his  own  works,  "  Life  in  Earnest/'  exactly 
describes  his  own  ever- active  career.  When  a  stndent  at  Glasgow,  he 
writes :  "  I  would  wish  to  improve  time  much  better.  I  wonld  avoid  all 
unnecessary  or  useless  visiting ;  never  go  out  to  any  party  more  than 
once  in  the  week,  and  seldomer,  if  I  can.  Spend  as  short  time  as 
possible  on  my  meals,  when  by  myself.  Always  carry  about  some  book 
for  occupying  odd  minutes.  Attend  to  my  most  necessary  studies  first 
Do  things  methodically." 

He  kept  exact  records  of  his  employments  from  day  to  day,  both  at 
college  and  during  his  vacations,  that  he  might  be  able  to  acoonnt  for 
the  way  in  which  he  spent  his  time.  Referring  to  one  vacation,  his 
biographer  says,  "  The  summer  was  one  continuous  effort,  and  the  only 
relaxation  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  change  of  occupation.  From 
Latin  to  English  history,  and  from  mathematics  to  Luther's  Bible,  he 
turned  freely  and  frequently ;  but  never  Arom  work  to  rest.  If  he  is 
somewhat  wearied  of  seventeenth-century  theology,  eleven  hundred 
lines  of  Yirgil,  in  preparation  for  his  deg^ree,  must  do  duty  as  a  period 
of  rest ;  and  when  his  eyes  grow  dry  over  the  Greek  of  Thnc^dides 
and  Euripides,  he  will  bathe  them  in  the  large  and  luscious  tomea  of 
Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall.' " 

He  was  accustomed  to  note  down  what  he  thought  would  be  worth 
preserving,  and  the  volume  before  us  contains  frequent  referenoe  to 
these  records.  "  A  book  inaugurated  17th  of  July,  1835,  and  filled  to 
the  brim,  presents  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  miscellany."  The 
openiug  page  gives  the  following  account  of  the  object  of  the  book  :— 
"  *  As  much  good  timber  is  carried  down  the  Mississippi  and  drifted  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  it  is  destroyed  or  lost,  as  would,  if  inter- 
rupted in  its  progress,  build  a  navy.'  I  have  committed  to  writing  a 
few  thoughts  worth  preserving ;  but,  by  having  no  proper  place  to  pnt 
them,  I  have  lost  a  multitude.  For  such  stray  thoughts,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  kept  a  book  which  he  called  '  a  chaos.'  It  shall  be  a  magaaine, 
in  which  to  treasure  up  all  those  thoughts  which  are  not  required  for 
present  consumption,  bub  which  may  all  be  needed  in  a  future  dearth 
— a  lumber-room  for  unclaimed  and  unassorted  ideas — a  weufdaxtlo^ 
— for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  all  stragglers,  great  and 
small." 

Mr.  Amot  remarks :  **  In  tracing  the  course  of  James  Hamilton's  life 
at  this,  as  at  every  period,  one  is  amazed  at  the  quantity  of  eridenceb 
scattered  on  every  side,  of  a  teeming  activity  that  never  knew  repoasb 
and  an  appetite  for  acquirement  that  seemed  to  grow  by  what  it  lad 
on."  "  It  was  the  characteristic  of  his  mind  that  he  must  always  have 
a  work  in  hand,  and  several  in  prospect.  This  constant  impnlae  and 
eagerness  toward  work  was  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  man.  He  was  like  a  machine  wound  up  and 
set  in  motion,  which  could  not  stop  until  the  course  of  his  life 


run." 


The  first  fruit  of  his  busy  pen  in  London  was  an  admirable  tracti 
which  he  called,  "  The  Church  in  the  House."  Its  object  was  to  reeom* 
mend  the  observance  of  family  worship.  This  was  the  first  of  a  aeries 
of  tracts  which  wore  extensively  read,  and  were  eminently  naefoL    The 
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vork  which  first  brought  his  name  very  prominently  forward  was  an 
ftble  and  heart-stirring  pablication,  called,  "  Life  in  Earnest."  It  was 
widely  circulated  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  very  gratifying  to  the 
nthor  were  the  testimonies  which  he  received  of  the  good  this  Tola  me 
iccomplished«  Extracts  from  it  were  translated  into  one  of  the  lan- 
guages of  India  by  Babn  Siraprasad ;  and  the  book,  in  this  new  form, 
yru  expressively  entitled  by  the  translator,  "  A  Whip  for  the 
bdolent" 

Dr.  Hamilton's  pen  was  never  laid  aside.  Sermons,  lectures,  letters, 
reviewB,  essays,  appeals,  tracts,  standard  volumes  of  theological  litera- 
tare,  alternately  employed  it  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
And  all  this  amount  and  variety  of  literary  work  was  carried  on  amidst 
continual  interruptions  by  the  urgent  demands  of  active  pastoral 
Uboors,  and  of  a  prominent  public  position,  which  left  only  fragments 
of  lime  for  the  coveted  and  congenial  retirement  of  the  study. 

In  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life,  he  makes  the  following  entry  in 
hii  journal: — 

"October  26th,  1866. — Yesterday  I  sent  the  printer  the  last  sheet  of 
'The Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.'  It  contains  the  essence  of  a  dozen 
lermons  preached  daring  this  month,  and  at  Midsummer  last.  Much 
of  it  was  written  in  the  early  morning,  before  breakfast, — ^a  time  which 
I  vonld  not  choose  for  study,  because  it  makes  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  dall  and  stupid,  but  I  have  frequently  no  other  time  available.  To 
Tintors  I  always  try  to  be  polite  and  affable,  and  they  are  apt  to  con- 
dude  that  I  have  abundance  of  leisure.  And  visitors  are  very  numc- 
rona.  One  Monday  morning  lately,  I  counted  the  number  of  times 
tliat  the  door-bell  rang,  and  it  was  forty-five  times  before  twelve 
o'clock.  In  this  way,  for  four  or  five  of  the  working  days,  the  golden 
Hoon  from  nine  to  half-past  one  are  frittered  away.  At  two,  after  a 
bsty  dinner,  I  go  out  to  visit ;  and  the  evenings  are  almost  invariably 
bespoken." 

Chief  among  the  objecta  which  Dr.  Hamilton  ever  kept  in  view,  was 
that  of  making  all  his  studies  contribute  to  his  efficiency  as  a  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  a  "  preacher  and  an  expounder  of 
the  Word  of  God ; "  and  so,  in  all  the  occupations  of  his  intellect,  he 
determined  that  his  chief  business  should  be  to  give  himself  to  those 
literary  pursuits  which  would  aid  him  in  his  great  work.  How  varied, 
■Ddhow  ardently  followed,  those  pursuits  were,  the  volume  before  us 
BOit  be  read  properly  to  see  and  appreciate.  Theology,  languages, 
kiitory,  biography,  biblical  criticism,  and  various  departments  of 
Bfttoral  science  were  fields  of  investigation  which  he  most  diligently 
nd  aoooessf  ally  worked.  His  writings  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
vide  image  of  knowledge  over  which  he  travelled;  and  it  was  his  chief 
delight  to  bring  hia  treasures,  as  a  firee-will  offering,  to  the  Lord  whom 
bekived. 

Daring  an  honr  of  self-examination  he  wrote :  "  He  [Jesus]  is  in  a 
^xwt  soise  my  Alpha  and  Omega.  Without  Him  my  life  would  have 
lather  meaning  nor  motive.  I  love  literature  and  the  natural  sciences* 
lod  I  lore  our  Yree  Ghnrch ;  but  I  shonld  have  no  heart  to  extend  that 
flhuck  If  Idid  not  think  that  it  is  the  cause  of  Ghrist,  and  I  should 
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haTO  no  tmo  zest  in  books  and  study  if  I  oould  not  lay  their  prodaets 
at  my  Saviour's  feet."  His  ruling  thought,  pasauni  we  may  rather 
say,  was  how  he  might  be  most  useful. 

Under  date  of  April  14th,  1844,  three  years  after  he  had  entered  upon 
the  important  charge  of  Begent-Square  church,  he  writes,  "  The  real- 
ization of  my  position  has  impressed  me  this  afternoon  with  feelings  of 
solemnity  and  responsibility.  Truly  there  is  an  open  door ;  and,  if 
health  and  life  be  spared,  something  may  be  effected  for  the  hallowing 
of  the  Father's  name,  and  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  kingdom.  What 
is  it  P  In  my  situation,  and  with  such  talents  as  the  Lord  has  entroBted 
to  me,' what  is  it  that  I  can  best  do  for  carrying  forward  the  great  work 
which  brought  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven  to  earth  p  My  impretnon 
is,  that  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  could  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  is  the  elevation  of  Christian,  and  especially  of  miHiderial, 
character 

"  1.  I  must  begin  with  myself.  O  that  I  were  an  exemplaiy  Chris- 
tian !  Lord,  give  me  a  simple  faith,  an  out-looking  eye,  ever  fixed  on 
the  Lamb  of  God  I  Fill  mo  with  the  Spirit.  Let  the  Word  dwell  in  me 
richly,  and  shine  through  me  conspicuously.  Lift  me  up  to  ft  new 
level  of  faith  and  fervour  and  devotedness,  and  never  let  me  come  down 
again. 

"  2.  My  own  congregation.  I  will  not  resolve,  but  pray  to  see  Begent 
Square  a  pattern  church,  full  of  lively,  humble,  self -spending,  Ghxiat- 
ezalting,  prayerful,  and  praising  members. 

"  3.  My  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod.  I  have  little  availed 
myself  of  their  kindness  and  our  intercourse  for  high  and  God-glori- 
fying ends ;  and  occasional  feeble  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been 
countervailed  by  numberless  incongruities.  More  might  be  done  to 
make  our  body  a  blessing  in  the  land.  (Judges  vi.  15.) 

"  4.  The  Church  of  Christ  at  large.  By  occasional  sermons,  publica- 
tions, personal  intercourse,  somethiug  might  be  done  towards  reviving 
religion,  and  raising  the  standard  of  practical  piety." 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Hamilton  makes  on  preaching  show  a  dis- 
criminating judgment,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  the  responsibilities 
of  pulpit  work.  In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  writes :  **  I  have 
come  to  see  that  a  sermon  will  not  be  well  delivered,  that  it  will  not 
even  interest  the  audience,  much  less  do  any  good,  unless  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  prayer  beforehand.  For  the  want  of  this  two  or 
three  discourses,  which  I  thought  my  best,  have  proved  such  fiulorei 
that  I  have  no  heart  to  look  at  them  any  more." 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry  at  Begent  Square,  a  serious  illness  laid  him  aside  from  active 
work  for  four  months.  During  this  period  of  enforced  silence  ha 
dwelt  much  on "  what  he  ought  to  say  if  his  lips  should  again  be 
opened."  His  deep,  earnest  musings  on  this  theme  he  wrote  down  at 
length ;  and  from  them  we  will  give  one  or  two  extracts.  "  Now  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  Gospel  ministry  has  achieved  its  highest  end 
when  it  brings  a  soul  into  a  realizing  knowledge  and  firm  belief  of 
what  Jeans  Christ  liaa  done  and  what  He  is ;  when  it  haa  enkindled 
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each  an  adorizig  q£^.  tion  for  Him  tliut  lienceforth  to  live  is  Christ 
and  when  it  has  availed  itself  of  this  new  principle  to  elicit  a  frank 
obedience  to  Christ's  commands,  and  a  studious  conformitj  to  Christ*^ 
exumple.'*  After  some  observations  on  preach iog  about  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  he  says,  *'  The  next  thing  would  be  to  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  most  vivid  conception  I  am  capable  of  forming, 
or  for  which  the  Scriptures  supply  the  materials,  of  what  the  Saviour 
yxifj  what  He  did,  and  what  He  Is ;  at  the  same  time  striving,  by  every 
touching  consideration,  to  make  such  a  Saviour  precious.  There  are 
tvo  classes  most  likely  to  hail  Him, — those  who  have  a  great  burden 
on  their  conscience,  and  those  who  have  a  great  void  in  their  soule." 
Worthy  to  be  well  considered,  and  always  kept  in  mind,  by  every  min- 
ister of  Christ  who  reads  them,  are  the  remarks  which  come  next. 
"It  should,  therefore,  be  an  object  of  my  ministry  to  convince  of  sin, 
to  make  the  conscience- burdened  know  what  it  really  is  which  weighs 
them  duwn,  and  direct  them  to  that  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  the  load 
avay.  And  for  the  other  class,  the  restless  and  craving  and  life- weary, 
I  mmt  try  to  show  them  how  in  Jesus  Christ  they  will  find  luvc  without 
alloy,  and  a  Friend  without  infirmity, — a  Friend  worth  living  for,  and 
with  whom  it  will  be  blessedness  to  live  eternally.*'  He  then  refers  to 
the  preaching  which  should  seek  the  "  production  of  holy,  Christ-like 
character, — a  church  of  saints,  a  band  of  happy,  devoted,  unworldly 
men.  fall  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  abounding  in  good  and  noble 
deeda ; "  and  closes  in  the  following  words  :  **  These  are  the  things  at 
vhich  I  would  aim.  I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  no  mere  preaching 
can  produce  these  things,  but  I  also  believe  that  these  ends  are  never 
amestly  and  prayerfully  sought  without  the  power  of  God's  Spirit 
accompanying  the  minister." 

There  is  much  more  we  should  like  to  notice,  did  our  space  permit. 
The  remarks  on  Edward  Irving,  pp.  180-183 ;  on  Christian  union,  pp. 
1H5-197,  and  246-249;  on  reminiscences  of  M'Cheyne,  pp.  237-241;  on 
erenu  connected  with  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  the 
year  1843,  pp.  210,  211,  and  219-225 ;  and  on  "Romanism ;  its  Root  of 
Bitterness,"  pp.  301-390,  are  beautiful  products  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
icholarly  and  soul -moving  pen. 

Very  heartily  do  we  commend  to  our  readers  this  most  instructive 

ud  refreshing  memoir.    While  none  can  read  it  without  catching 

lOfflething  of  the  bright  and  pure  glow  which  everywhere  pervades  it, 

Bore  especially  is  it  calculated  to  give  to  the  minister  of  Christ  a 

nneved  impnlse  of  loving  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  blessed  Master. 

Ve  cannot,  indeed,  close  this  sketch  without  offering  onr  thanks  to 

Kr.  Aniot  for  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  in  this  contribution 

tothe  h^hest  olaas  of  Christian  biography.    He  has  skilfully  selected 

ttdtnanged  the  ample  materials  placed  at  his  disposal;  and  his  own 

VmdihonghU  ^  choice  settings,  add  not  a  little  to  the  valae  of  the 

woik. 
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The  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbaili  Law 
before  and  after  Christ.  By  Jamee 
H.  Bigg,  D.D.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co,  1869.— We  have 
read  this  pamphlet  with  much  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  The  author  is 
a  well-knownmaster  of  controversy, 
and  whatever  he  takes  in  hand  he 
is  sure  to  discuss  with  temper 
and  eminent  ability.  On  the  im- 
portant subject  here  treated  of, 
his  views  are  in  unison  with  those 
held,  we  believe,  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  ministers  and  our 
people. 

Dr.  Rigg  is  firmly  opposed  to 
that  laxity  of  religious  principle 
which  would  substitute  for  the 
Christian  Sabbath  a  merely  eccle- 
siastical ordinance;  or  which  would 
reduce  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day  to  the  level  of  a  Parisian 
Sunday.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  backward  in  opposing  an 
overstrained  interpretation  of  the 
Sabbath  law,  and  in  pointing  out 
its  danger, — giving,  as  it  does,  to 
the  impugners  and  enemies  of 
Sabbath  observance  their  greatest 
advantage  and  almost  their  only 
argument.  "I  believe,"  he  says, 
"that  a  Pharisaic  spirit  in  our 
churches,  and  a  Rabbinic,  and 
therefore  anti-Christian,  method 
of  expounding  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath, have  done  not  a  little  harm 
to  the  holy  cause  of  true  Sabbath- 
keeping — have  gone  far  towards 
bringing  a  reproach  on  the  cause 
of  Sabbath  sanctity  before  the 
general  public,  and  especially  the 
working  poor    of    our    country. 


If  High-Church  laxity  has  done 
harm  in  one  way,  the  hyper-legal- 
ism  and  hard  sanctimony  of  ex- 
treme Puritanical  literalneu  havQ 
operated  almost  as  injuriously  iB 
another  way.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe  that  the  rest  and  worship 
of  the  Sabbath  are  among  the 
most  blessed  of  all  institutions  for 
the  race,  and  are  to  be  T"i»^'nt#iiMHl 
on  the  basis  of  a  Divine  law — ^the 
fourth  commandment."  (Prehoe, 
pp.  iii.,  iv.)  Dr.  Rigg  «yawiinff 
the  two  theories  which,  separatiiig 
the  Lord's  Day  from  the  primeral 
Sabbath,  and  from  the  Decalognfl^ 
ascribe  it,  the  one  to  eccleeiaatioil, 
and  the  other  to  apostolic,  author- 
ity, and  finds  them  both  wanting. 
He  maintains  the  essential  identity 
of  the  institution  under  every  dis- 
pensation, meets  the  objections  to 
his  view,  and  fairly  relieves  it  from 
its  difficulties. 

It  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Rigg  that 
the  Sabbath  was  a  patriarchal  in- 
stitution, and  that  its  obaenrance 
as  a  sacred  day  was  a  part  of  that 
primeval  morality  which  the  Sorip* 
tures  from  the  first  preaappoae^ 
and  the  preceptive  part  of  which 
the  Decalogue  may  be  said  to 
epitomize.  The  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Exodus  describes  the  Sabbath 
as  an  ancient  but  weU-nigh  for* 
gotten  institution,  which  Qod  r^ 
quired  the  Israelites  to  obaerre^ 
even  before  they  came  to  Mount 
Sinai.  On  this  view  the  whole 
passage  is  clear  and  conaiatent; 
but  on  any  other,  perplexing  and 
obscure.  In  the  twentieth  dhapieri 
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the  l&nguage  of  the  commandment  rather  than  formal  statntes.     "  'VV 
implies  that  the  Sabbath  is  already  have  then   to  regard  the    fonrt 
uotabliahed  institnte;  and  that  commandment,   like   the  rest,  a 
iu  gronnd   and    reason    arc    as  embodying  a  principle  of  moralih 
ucient  as  the  creation.  adapted  in  its  expression  to  th 
Some  writers  assert  that  while  actual  condition  of  the  people  o 
nine  of  the  commandments  are  of  Israel.    We  have  to  ascertain  wha 
a  moral  nature,  and  of  perpetual  is  the  principle  which  it  embodiea 
obligation,  the  fourth  command-  what  the  true  spirit  of  the  com 
meat  is  an  exception.     "  The  very  mandment.     Having  got  at  this 
statement,*'  says  Dr.  Bigg, "  might  we  must  allow  the  spirit  to  goverz 
Iiare  Beemed   its  own  refutation,  and  rc-expound  the  letter;  nevei 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  pressing  the  letter  in  such  a  man- 
apparently     incredible     paradox,  ner  as  to  violate  the  spirit ;  evci 
than  that  one  commandment  of  relaxing  the  letter,  if  in  any  case  i 
merely  national  scope  and  tempo-  strict  adherence  to  it  will  frustrate 
nry  obligation  should  have  been  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  lam 
aisodated,  in  a  summary  of  moral  was  given,  and  which  lies  upon  th< 
datj,  with  nine  others  of  perpetual  face  of  the  commandment.  This  ii 
obligation: — that   it  should  have  the  manner  in  which,  by  Divin< 
been  placed  in   the  very  central  direction,  the  fourth  commandmeni 
niche  of  all  the  commandments,  as  was,  from  the  beginning,  under* 
on  one  side  directly  touching  the  stood  and  acted  upon.    This  is  the 
Honoor  and  worship  of  God,  and  on  manner  in  which  our  Lord  Him- 
the  otherthe  rights  and  well-being  self  has  taught  us  to  understand 
of  man ;  that  equally  with  all  the  and   apply  it.    And   if    we  thus 
other  commandments   it    should  understand  and  apply  it,  we  shall 
have  been  spoken  by  the  voice  of  find  that  it   is  as  applicable    t€ 
the  Most  High,  and  written  by  the  Christian  times  as   to  Israelitish, 
Divine  finger  on  one  of  the  tables  and   even    more   necessary ;    and 
of  itone ;   and  yet  that  this  one  that  all  our  difficulties  are  capable 
'  Word '  alone  of  all  the  ten  should  of  solution."  (Pp.  25,  26.) 
be  merely  ceremonial  and  tempo-  In  pursuing  this  argument,  and 
nry,  the  rest  being  all  of  a  moral  in  illustrating  this  principle,  Dr, 
BAtune  and  of  permanent  obliga-  Bigg's  observations  are  powerful 
tion."  (P.  22.)  and  conclusive.    His  remarks  on 
By  the  casuists  who  oppose  the  the  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath 
obligation  of  the  fourth  command-  was  observed   by  the   pious  and 
nwnt  it  has  been  sometimes  as-  their  families  in  patriarchal  times, 
Krted,  that,  if  binding  at  all,  the  and  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  are 
■trictest  letter  of  it  must  in  all  striking  and  beautiful.     What  is 
oiei  be  observed.    To  this  cavil  often  assumed  respecting  the  Jew- 
•  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer,  ish  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  is 
that  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the  only  true  of  its  Pharisaic  obs^rv- 
^t  giveth  life."    No  interpreta-  ance   in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
tioo   tiiat   opposes    the   obvious  "The  commandment  enjoins  rest 
jstfntion  of  a  precept  or  statute  from  labour, — a  commandment  not 
fla  be  the  tme  one.    Bnt,  aa  Dr.  only  easy  but  pleasant  to  keep 
Bigg  obaerres»  tlie  T^  Oommand-  In  seoaTing  this  rest,  the  oppor* 
Miti  an  tlaa  oonorete  expression  txinity  for  all  that  is  included  ii 
flf  frine^lfi  of  law  and  moraliliy,  the  bleninga  of  Sabbath  obMf| 
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once  was  secured.  Without  this, 
as  a  preliminary,  nothing  could 
have  been  secured.  The  Divine 
wisdom  enjoins  and  secures  the 
necessary  minimum  of  observance 
which  the  people,  from  the  first, 
could  comply  with."  (P.  26.)  "  The 
three  elements  of  Sabbath  blessing 
are,  bodily  and  mental  rest,  family 
union  and  fellowship,  and  religious 
meditation  and  worship,  including 
the  highest  moral  culture  and 
spiritual  satisfaction."  (P.  27.) 

Our  space  forbids  further  ex- 
tract, and  we  recommend  the 
pamphlet  to  our  readers,  as  espe- 
cially suitable  at  the  present  time. 
It  will  amply  repay  a  careful 
perusal  and  study. 

Councils,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
By  W.  H.  Rule,  D.D.  London :  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. — The  author  of 
this  work  is  well  known  by  more 
elaborate  works  on  the  Romish 
controversy,  but  in  none  has  he 
shown  greater  power  of  writing 
popularly.  The  reader,  however, 
must  not  expect  anything  com- 
monplace in  matter  or  careless  in 
style.  This  brochure  is,  we  know, 
most  timely.  Many  talk  of  the 
"  CBcumenical "  Council  who  have 
no  idea  how  it  comes  by  its  title ; 
neither  have  they  any  knowledge 
of  its  predecessors  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  Information  is 
here  given  on  these  points,  on 
which  the  reader  may  implicitly 
rely.  We  believe  the  author 
would  guarantee  that  no  state- 
ment of  fact  or  ritual  given  in 
this  book  is  at  second  hand.  It  is 
his  constant  practice  to  consult 
and  cite  original  authorities.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  obvious;  it 
gives  a  character  to  his  statements 
that  men  of  less  learning  and  re- 
search cannot  impart. 

One  instance  of  this  kind  occurs 


in  the  volume  before  ns.  Many 
persons  were  astonished  to  find 
the  Pope  daring  to  state  that 
*'  the  Church  was  stronger  than 
heaven."  When  his  speech  was 
fully  reported,  it  appeared  that 
Chrysostom  was  given  as  the  ori- 
ginal authority  for  the  startling 
assertion.  Accordingly,  some 
contented  themselves  with  observ- 
ing that  what  was  most  appropri- 
ate in  the  mouth  of  the  Greek 
orator  was  quite  out  of  place  in  a 
Papal  allocution.  Dr.  Rule,  how- 
ever, with  his  natural  instinct,  and 
the  suspicion  that  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  Romish  quotations 
engenders,  turned  to  the  original, 
and  found  that  the  "golden- 
mouthed  "  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind ;  but  that,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  Homily  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  he  says,  '*  And  He  (Christ) 
directed  their  attention  to  the 
elements,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing out  that  the  Church  is  far 
more  precious  (irporifimpa)  than 
heaven  and  earth  together,  and 
showing  that  He  Himself  is  Cre- 
ator of  the  whole."  An  infiEdlibla 
Pope  ought,  at  least,  to  know 
Greek,  or  to  avail  himself  of  the 
work  of  some  trustworthy  trans- 
lator. The  tone  of  this  little 
book  is  exceedingly  temperate, 
and  the  reader  will  not  fail 
to  be  instructed  by  its  contents. 
It  contains  far  more  information 
on  the  Councils  that  may  be 
quoted  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion than  many  a  volume  of  greater 
pretensions. 

John  Weslcfj  ct  le  MethodinM. 
Rente  ties  Deux  Momle$,  16  Janvier, 
187  0 .  0 •  Li vrai;fon .  Pa ris. — ^A  maa- 
terly  resume,  by  M.  Charles  R^mn- 
sat,  of  the  French  history  of  John 
Wesley's  Life  and  Work  by  M. 
Matthieu  Leli^vre.  The  re? lewert 
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toiptions  are  aa  viTid  as   tliose 
of  an  original  narratoFy   and    bis 
ippreddtion  of  tkc  great  work   of 
^ethodiam  in  all  its  early  vicissl- 
todei,  and  of   the    character    of 
li^eiley,  are,  ^th  scarcely  an   ez- 
cepticm,  admirably  juat.     Sis  r  en- 
doing  of  tlie  narrative  of  'Wesley's 
olinly  triompliant    departure   is 
good,— if  the  Babject  were  not  too 
nered  for  sacli  a  word,  we  sbould 
uy  that  it  is  brilliant.     A  trans- 
lated extract  may  serve    to   show 
witliwlkat  a  philosophic  spirit  M. 
Bemosat  treats  his  chosen  sabject 
in  the  comparative  sketch  of  his 
tbaracter  which  follows  : — 

''Whatever  conception  may  be 
formed  in  oar  mind  of  the  mysteries 
of  that  which  is  invisible,  there  is 
Bothing  in  which  the  soul  can  be 
better  occupied  than  in  observiDg 
huw  hi  the  transformation  of 
haman  natnre  may  be  carried  by  a 
pore  idea,  with  a  strong  will,  in  a 
coond  conscience.  John  Wesley 
iianoredly  one  of  the  most  perfect 
models  of  sanctity  in  active  life; 
that  is  to  say,  of  true  holiness,  the 
ideal  of  true  religion  in  humanity. 
But  it  suits  us  better  to  consider 
him  as  the  man  of  nature  than  the 
man  of  grace,  and  to  regard  him 
ai  an  ensemble  of  the  great  quali- 
tieifor  which,  to  find  the  pattern, 
it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
Lother,  with  more  of  g^enius,  more 
unagination,  greater  daring,  more 
of  those  gifts  which  hft  men  above 
tlicfliselvea,i8  less  pure,  less  simple, 
leu  devoted ;  in  short,  leas  irre- 
proachable. The  immortal  model 
of  the  Luthers  and  the  Wesleys, 
6aq1  of  Tarsus,  superior  to  them 
4  is  exalted  above  all  great  men ; 
ht,  r^gtxding  him  as  one  among 
Bes,  who  knowi  if  his  resistless 
fBergy  ud  vebemenoe  would  not 
We  kft  him  something  to  envy  in 


the  gentleness  and  patience  of  h 
humble  imitators  ? 

"  The  life  of  Wesley  seems 
wonder  in  the  midst  of  the  last  cei 
tury.  He  adapted  himself  at  one 
to  all  the  labours  of  the  missioz: 
ary  and  to  all  those  of  the  pastoi 
He  had  to  preach  the  Gospel  i 
the  open  fields,  and  to  visit  sou] 
in  distress,  prisoners,  the  sick,  th 
dying,  the  condemned  criminal] 
With  the  creation  and  govern 
ment  of  churches,  he  united  theo 
logical  studies,  examination  of  al 
the  controversies  of  his  time,  an 
composition  of  writings  whic 
those  controversies  called  fortl 
He  lacked  none  of  the  qualitie 
necessary  for  the  success  of  hi 
heroic  enterprise.  They  say  tha 
Whitefield  was  more  eloquent,  tha 
his  language  had  more  fire ;  bu 
when  Wesley  spoke,  he  was  mor 
nervous,  more  solid,  less  exciting 
but  more  persuasive.  He  reasonei 
with  greater  power,  penetrated  a 
once  into  the  soul  of  his  hearei 
and  gained  on  him  a  more  lastiu] 
hold.  His  writings  are  not  of  th 
first  order,  and  one  might  desir* 
greater  profundity  or  brilliance 
but,  in  a  good  style,  he  says  thing 
that  are  touching  and  convincing 
he  expresses  simple  ideas  wit] 
clearness  and  brevity,  frequently 
in  a  happy  form,  with  a  rare  min 
gling  of  reason  and  feeling.  H 
is  calm,  and  yet  the  love  of  Go< 
and  of  men  gives  life  to  all  h 
writes.  Philosophically  considerec 
his  mind  is  made  for  moderat 
opinions,  for  moderate  parties,  fo 
good  sense ;  but  he  is  at  the  sam 
time  alive  in  the  depth  of  his  son 
to  a  sense  of  the  Divine  side  c 
every  thing:  by  that  he  abidef 
that  oocupies  his  every  thoughi 
to  that  he  consecrates  with  ardoc 
all  the  powers  of  wisdom  an 
virtue.    He  has  been  very  just] 
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charged  with  credolitj,  with  a 
taste  for  the  marvellous,  a  certain 
tendency  to  work  on  the  imagina- 
tion, to  produce  violent  emotions, 
and  even  physical  disorders.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  no  disciple  of  Locke 
and  Shaftesbury;  but  this  very 
turn  of  mind  or  imagination  may 
have  contributed  to  the  influence 
of  his  word  over  society  in  his  day, 
an  influence  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  possible  if  it  was  not 
legitimate.  Perhaps  a  society  less 
credulous  would  have  been  less 
easily  persuaded. 

"  It  was  apparently  a  new  and 
bold  idea, — that  of  provoking  a 
religious  movement  by  a  pop- 
ular method  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century, — ^to  set  about 
seeking  the  conversion  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Chesterfield  and 
Bolingbroke.  But  Wesley  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  I  can  understand  the 
writer  who  called  him  first  of  theo- 
logians who  are  at  the  same  time 
statesmen ;  and  I  think  I  can  hear 
Macaulay  say, '  that  his  eloquence 
and  penetrating  logic  would  have 
made  him  an  eminent  litterateur ; 
but  his  genius  for  government  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu.' 
Yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend  his    excellent    biographer, 


when  he  so  earnestly  sets  about 
justifying  him  from  the  reproach 
of  ambition,  as  if  that  coold  pos- 
sibly be  done, — as  it  it  were  ever 
known  that  a  man  could  exercise 
great  power,  without  experiencing 
the  love  of  power,  which  is  apps« 

rently    ambition And    which 

loved  power  most  ?  Was  it  Alex- 
ander or  St.  Paul  P  Was  it  Luther 
or  Cromwell  ?  Was  it  Charles  the 
Fifth  or  Loyola  ?  " 

The  reviewer  wisely  said  that  it 
became  him  to  contemplate  the 
natural  man,  rather  than  the  man 
of  grace.  He  has  accomplished 
his  proper  work  admirably  well ; 
but,  after  all,  this  closing  observa- 
tion illustrates  the  sentence  of  St 
Paul : ''  The  natural  man  receiTeth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God : 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  hint ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.'' 
This  notwithstanding,  we  have 
read  the  article  with  sincere  grati- 
fication ;  and  these  faithful  pictares 
of  early  Methodism  bring  back  to 
our  memory  scenes  of  fiftj  and 
sixty  years  ago,  when  we  knew 
scores  of  Wesley's  converts  r^ 
joicing  in  the  blessedness  of  that 
peace  which  he  had  taught  them 
how  to  seek. 
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POLITICAL  CHANGES    IN   FEANCE. 

What  affects  Franco  affects 
Europe.  Hence  the  importance 
with  which  current  events  in  that 
empire  are  invested.  Without  any 
visible  change  in  the  outward  letter 
and  articles  of  the  constitution, 
something  like  a  noiseless  revolu- 
tion,  in  its  practical  working,  is 


taking  place  just  now  through  the 
will  of  the  Emperor.  Hitherto^ 
under  the  semblance  of  parlia^ 
mentary  representation,  and  that, 
too,  in  connection  with  nnivsnsl 
suffrage,  the  government  has  been 
practically,  with  little  modifica- 
tion, an  absolute  monarchy.  "  Per- 
sonal government,"  as  this  system 
has  been  called^  is  now  Tolnntsrily 
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abdicated  bj  Napoleon  III.,  and 
ibe  French  people  are  to  hare  in 
pnctice,  what  they  have  long  had 
intheory,  a  constitational  govem- 
ne&t     M.  Olliyier  and   his  col- 
lfift^e8,nnlike  the  ministries  which 
lare  held  office  since  the  coup  d'etat 
of  lb52,  are    responsible   to   the 
Cb&mbers,  mnch  in  the  same  way 
that  the   Queen's    ministers  are 
imenable   to    Parliament.       The 
ultrft-demccrats  of  France,  led  by 
KBochefort,  and  represented  by 
the  .Var<et2?at«e,  dissatisfied  with 
ihia  amonnt  of  liberty,  and  wish- 
ing to  be  known  as  "  Irreconcile- 
ables,*'  are  opposed   to   imperial 
rale,  howeyer   modified   and  re- 
itricted,  and,  like  their  predeces- 
lon,  the  "  Beds,"  arc  aiming  at 
the  ettablishment  of  a  communis- 
tic republic.      Their  number  in 
Pferis  is  snfficiently  strong  to  have 
returned  Rochefort  as  a  deputy  to 
the  Corps  Legislatif  from  the  first 
Circfmicriptian  of  the  Seine ;  and 
yet  they  have  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent their  hero  from  being  sent  to 
pniQn,or  to  resist,  at  the  barri- 
ddeSfthe  constituted  authorities. 
The  attempt  at  a  revolution  which 
followed  the  arrest  of  M.  Boche- 
lort,  proved    to    be  a  ridiculous 
foico,  with  which  the  military  and 
police  were  able  without  difficulty 
to  cope.    It  is  evident  that  the 
Eaperor  still  sits  securely  on  his 
throne;   and    if  the  new  policy 
vhich  he  has  inaugurated  should 
Icftve    his    power    undiminished, 
vhile  it  ext^ds  the  liberty  of  his 
■objects,  it  will  be  a  great  gain. 
SD^ishmen  cannot  bat  approve  of 
the  approxinuition  to  their  own 
■dnirable  conatitution  made  1^ 
the  imperial    government ;   and, 
■uioyed  aa  they  have  lately  been 
with  the    Fenian    trouble,    they 
nteimUy  synn^thiise  with  all  who 
m  amikrly  disturbed.    How  the 


present  political  turn  in  the  ^vem 
ment  of  the  French  empire  maj 
affect  the  future  of  the  country 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Ti 
France,  which  of  Roman- Gatholi< 
nations  has  long  been  the  mosi 
enlightened,  tolerant,  and  leasl 
servile  to  the  Papacy,  we  owe 
after  all,  the  histories  of  the  mas< 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
These  blots  upon  the  national 
escutcheon  were  made  under  mo- 
narchical government ;  but  if  we 
turn  to  the  times  when  republican- 
ism prevailed,  althon^h  we  find 
Romanism  abolished  as  the  ro< 
ligion  of  the  State  at  the  time  oi 
the  Revolution,  yet  we  find,  not  th< 
Gospel  of  Christ  substituted  for  it 
but  the  sanguinary  atheism  of  th( 
reign  of  terror.  Napoleon  III.  has 
been,  upon  the  whole,  the  friend  oJ 
religious  liberty ;  and  yet  he  usei 
the  military  power  of  the  empire  U 
uphold  the  tottering  Papacy.  No: 
is  he  worse  in  this  respect  than  hii 
republican  predecessors  in  th( 
government  of  France  ;  for  it  wai 
under  a  purely  democratic  re^tm- 
that  the  occupation  of  Rome  wa 
commenced.  It  may,  however,  b 
reasonably  hoped  that,  all  thing 
considered,  the  cause  of  religion 
liberty  is  more  likely  to  be  ac 
vanced  than  hindered  by  tb 
change  from  personal  to  respoi 
sible  government,  which  is  no' 
being  made. 

THE  P0PE*S  COVMCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Vatican  : 
still  in  session ;  and  it  is  a  matt< 
of  uncertainty  not  only  when  ii 
labours  will  end,  but  when  the 
shall  seriously  begin.  The  esta1 
lishment  of  the  "  infallibilil 
dogma"  is  the  great  business  f 
which  the  Council  has  been  sai 
moned;  andthediscaaaionof  tfa 
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it  appears,  has  not  yet  commeiiced. 
The  memorial  and  coonter-memo- 
rial  on  the  question,  whicli  have 
been  signed  by  sundry  of  the 
bishops,  are  the  skirmishes  with- 
out the  walls  of  St  Peter's,  pre- 
paratory to  the  regular  battle 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  waged 
within.  The  two  hostile  parties 
are  apparently  reconnoitring  each 
other,  and  purposely  evade  the 
impending  conflict.  Meanwhile, 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Pope 
and  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the 
unscrupulous  tactics  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  headlong  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  Ultramontanes,  may  so 
operate  upon  the  hesitating  bishops 
as  erentually  to  silence  opposition, 
and  to  bring  about  something  like 
unanimity*  In  that  case,  what  has 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  fearP 
Borne  has  already  done  her  worst, 
and  has  so  transformed  the  truth 
of  Gk>d  into  a  lie,  that  any  addition 
to  the  monstrous  system  which  is 
called  by  her  name  can  scarcely 
add  to  its  enormity.  The  present 
Council  makes  war  not  only  upon 
Scriptural  Christianity,  but  upon 
the  politics,  institutions,  andcirili- 
sation  of  the  age.  Hence  the  great 
interest  taken  by  the  secular  press 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates 
assembled  at  Rome.  The  '*  special 
correspondents,"  who  are  watching 
the  Council  so  narrowly,  are  not 
the  spies  of  Protestant  Churches, 
but  of  civil  society.  The  State, 
as  such,  politics,  literature,  and 
science,  feel  themselves  menaced 
by  the  conspiracy  at  the  Vatican, 
and  especially  by  the  threatened 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility.*  So 
long  as  the  Council  occupies  itself 
with  the  coining  of  doctrines  the 
most   superstitious,  or  with    the 


invention  of  pretended  facte, 
do  not  impinge  upon  the  eo 
relations  or  pursuits  of  oiri 
munities,  the  secular  prei 
chronicle  the  event  with  coi 
live  indifference.  What  oai 
daily  journalism,  which  repi 
the  worldliness  of  the  age,  w 
the  bodily  assumption  of  M 
decreed  or  not  P  What  into 
most  is  not  the  attacks  whi 
made  upon  scriptural  tmt 
the  attacks  which  are  made 
the  spirit  and  institutions 
times.  Hence  the  resentment 
has  been  shown  by  the  I 
newspapers  to  certain  prete 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  G 
by  its  Roman  organ,  the  " 
Cattolica."  "  If  the  civil  g 
ments  make  laws  contrary 
decrees  of  the  Council,"  sa] 
audacious  print,  "  those  lai 
be  radically  null  and  void,  ai 
in  no  way  compel  the  oonac 
of  their  subjects.  If  the  g 
ments  separate  the  Churcli 
the  State,  they  will  cause  i 
revolutions  by  which  they 
selves  will  be  overthrown 
the  spirit  of  this  insolent  i 
it  is  said,  the  Council  haa 
its  consideration  a  bulky 
ment,  to  which  it  is  invited  1 
its  sanction,  and  which  m* 
by  repeated  anathemas  tlu 
rights  of  general  society, 
document,  entitled, "  Sch&m 
stUtdionU  Dogmaiiea  de  I 
Gkrisii,*'  contains  amongst 
things  twenty-one  canoi 
which  all  persons  are  prom 
accursed  who  would  restrii 
action  of  the  "  Church  "  to 
sel  and  persuasion,  and  wonl 
to  her  physical  force  in  OG 
and  compelling  submission. 


*  Sec  this  anbjcct  more  folly  treated  in  the  paper,  "  The  Romish  Comieil 
'Liberia '  Catholics,"  p.  248. 
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tmewho  declares  that  canon  law 
ii  not  BTipreme  over  ciril  law,  and 
ihat  the  "  Church  "  has  not  power 
orer  the  bodies,  as  well  aa  over  the 
minds,  of  men.  is  also  anathema- 
Uz^    No  wonder  that  many  who 
are  as  careless  as  Gallio  when    a 
mere     superstition,      apparently 
knalosB  t)  the  State,  is  in  ^ues- 
ii'jn,  should  be  stirred  to  indigna- 
tion and  alarm  when  claims  are 
made  which  affect  their  civil  posi- 
tion and  rights ! 

C03rV0CATION  A.2fD   DR.   TEMPLE. 

The  Convocation  for  the  South- 
ern ProTince  has  been  as  busy,  so 
£ar.  daring  the  present  session,  as 
ii  it  possessed  a    real   legislative 
^jver.    Both   Houses   meet   day 
aft«r  day,  and   engage   in    grave 
^jcnssions,  although  well    aware 
tLac  they   cannot,   without     the 
royal  license,  which  is  not  likely 
to  he  given,  perform  a  single  legis- 
lative, administrative,  or  executive 
aet    So   comparatively   small   a 
natter  as    the    revision  of     the 
kctionary  is  committed,  not  to 
Conrocation,    but     to     a    Royal 
Commission,  in  which  peers,  law- 
yers, and  members  of  parliament 
Ittre  a  seat,  as  well  as  bishops  and 
clergymen.     A    rather  humbling 
proof  of  its  own   helplessness   is 
afforded  to  the  Upper  House  just 
&o«  by  the  presence  on  its  benches 
(tf  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Essays 
ttd  BeriewB," — a  book  which  a  few 
Tttn  ago  it  formally  and  solemnly 
ttBdeoined.   Whether  the  State,— 
«  more  properly  the  Queen,  or 
ttost  properly  the  Prime  Minister, 
"-thcnld  have  disregarded  a  cen- 
tre which  was  pronounced  not  on 
political,  or  anti*erastian,  but  on 
pnreJy    theological,    grounds,   is 
laotlier  question.    The  lesson  to 
kt  lamed  bj  CkniTocation  itself 


is  that  at  present  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ecclesiastical  discus- 
sion club,  or  venerable  "  AlutuaJ 
Improvement  S-zKiiety."  Bat  al- 
though stript  of  ail  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  it  wields  never- 
theless some  amount  of  moral 
influence.  Hence  Dr.  Temple,  so 
persistently  reticent  before  his 
consecration  to  the  See  of  Exeter, 
has  so  far  succumbed  to  this 
influence  as  to  promise,  since  he 
became  a  member  of  Convocatii.>n, 
that  his  own  contribution  to  "  Es- 
says and  Reviews"  shall  not  be 
republished.  This  resolve  has 
somewhat  scandalized  the  Arian, 
Unitarian,  snd  Latitudinarian 
admirers  of  the  notorious  book. 
Whatever  gratification  the  an- 
nouncement may  have  given  to  his 
brother  prelates,  must,  we  should 
think,  be  considerably  lessened  by 
the  remarkable  speech  which  he 
made  in  Convocation  explanatory 
of  his  motives  and  conduct  in  this 
whole  matter.  He  wishes  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  withdrawal  of 
his  Essay  does  not  imply  any  con- 
demnation on  his  part  of  the  other 
Essays  in  the  volume,  or  any  re- 
tractation of  what  he  had  himself 
written.  His  motives  in  suppres- 
sing the  Essay  were,  partly,  to 
satisfy  "  many  good  people  who 
possibly  might  be  very  unreason- 
ably distressed  if  such  a  book  were 
connected  with  the  name  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  "  and  partly  be« 
cause  he  thought  "  that  volume 
had  done  the  work  it  was  intended 
to  do."  If  any  one  is  curious  to 
know  what,  in  Dr.  Temple's  in- 
tention, was  the  special  mission  of 
"Essays  and  Beriews,''  he  may 
learn  from  the  speech  in  question 
that  it  was  to  encourage  reticent 
doubters  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
to  "  speak  out."  All  very  well, 
manj  will  think,  if  the  writers  mel 
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the  doubts  by  "  eamesUy  contend- 
ing for  the  faitb  once  deliyered  to 
the  saints ; "  bnt  if  Dr.  Temple 
and  his  co-partners  in  authorship, 
instead  of  leading  the  yonng 
sceptics  to  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  onlyconfirmed  or  increased 
their  unbdief,  the  defence  made 
by  the  new-made  bishop  on  behalf 
of  the  condemned  book  is  what 
might  be  made  by  the  most  "  ad- 
Tanced"  Bationalist  on  behalf  of 
any  sceptical  or  semi-infidel  book 
that  has  ever  issued  from  the 
press.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  likely 
that  Dr.  Temple's  speech  will  give 
little  satis&ction  to  either  the 
admirers  or  opponents  of  "  Essays 
and  Beviews."  His  colleagues  in 
the  episcopacy  have  heard  his  re- 
markable apology ;  and  if  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  it,  they  have  no 
redress.  Dr.  Temple  is  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  a  member  of  Convocation, 
and  a  spiritual  peer  of  the  realm. 

TdE  KATIONJLIi  MORALITY  AND 
LEOIBLATION  ON  "  CON  TAG  I- 
OUS  DISEASES." 

Every  one  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  national  welfare 
will  be  concerned  to  learn,  if  not 
already  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
three  successive  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  almost  or  entirely 
without  discussion,  never  gene- 
rally known,  and  certainly  not 
understood,  have  been  for  some 
time  past  relaxing  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morality  in  the  civil 
populations  of  garrison  and  naval 
seaport  towns.  They  have  been  in 
force,  for  the  last  five  years,  under 
the  name  of  "  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts; "  and  their  application  is  now 
extended  to    a  radius   of  fifteen 


miles  from  each  of  those  towns. 
The  police,  supported  by  the 
magistrates,  are  the  adminis- 
trators of  a  system  of  control  and 
management  of  common  prosti- 
tutes, which  is  at  once  loathsome 
and  demoralizing.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  the  system  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  to  ^tablish  and  main- 
tain  it  at  the  public  cost.  Hos- 
pitals have  already  been  erected 
for  this  purpose,  and,  if  the  adheme 
is  carried  out,  others  will  have  to 
be  erected  or  enlarged  in  all  our 
towns.  Government  inspecton^ 
medical  practitioners,  taken  into 
pay  for  having  special  care  of  the 
unhappy  women  for  whose  health 
it  is  intended  to  provide,  and  an 
additional  police  force  to  oompd 
them  to  submit  to  the  provisioiis 
of  the  Act,  with  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  charges,  will  all  have 
to  be  paid  for. 

The  calamitous  effects  of  the 
adoptionof  the  "French  system^in 
England  will  be  an  utter  deprsfa- 
tion  of  public  morals,  and  a  legal- 
ized violation  of  God's  holy  law. 
General  attention  to  this  most 
weighty  question  is  now  likely  to 
be  aroused.  The  subject  cannat 
be  any  longer  kept  out  of  sight ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Christian 
people  will  everywhere  appeal  to 
Parliament,  and  not  rest  until  the 
last  trace  of  such  legislation  is 
blotted  out.  Even  when  that  is 
done,  the  evil  already  inflicted  on 
the  country  will  have  to  be  removed 
by  means  far  more  efficacions  than 
any  that  the  legislature  could  em- 
ploy, and  which  the  Gospel  alone 
affords. 

February  Uih,  1870. 


0\JU  IsJKML'^S'    .AND  NAVY  WORK. 


Ip.B.  B,-«ail«.-^M\Ti^ry  \*4t.li,    1  S70. 
-Xbocz  OCT  m?AlMy  s\^Vvovia    t^iere    is 
ttrtta6»5">T«\itt5KT«^\,cT  (I'^poriTxx&itios  for 
ttrfibm  Ibn  CVial\i&m ;   -^Viilt?,   at    the 
iattt;ffi»,AertU  nol  otic  tkl  w'hicli    the 
mi'ii  ot  \H«  effort*  -jiul   tortb.   arc   more 
di&ilth  lr<i«.si.   "Hic  Garrison  consists 
Aiffly  cf  Atp-'iti   of  re'jj^imtints    serving 
■Jbror-l,  it  wiiicb  t\vc  Tccruits  ot  fhc  sevc- 
til  RT.meaU  are  rectiycd    and  trained ; 
iai,KKon  IS  tWy  are  fit  for   duty,  arc 
i«t  (TCt  to  the  service  comi>auics.     The 
Sdftcl  of  Military  En^rinecring   ii  con- 
d'xt*:i  on  the  same   principle.     Kecrnits 
lit  Rttived  and  tnined   ia    the  var.oas 
depirtiM!i*!k.  and  are   l"hf-n    sent    out    in 
snail  dL>&rhinniti»  on  S]itc:al  duty,  or  in 
Mmpa:»ki,  \r\  ludla  and  the  colonita.     So 
tki!.  iltho'Jijh  the  service  we  render   ia 
grrtr.  &t  s  time  when  it   is  most  likely  to 
be  I'tful  to  the  men,  jurt  aa   they  are 
uuKd:  the  army,  imscho<iled  in  its  ideas 
oi  tsijie*.  the  period  for  it  is  nufortunately 
Ttrj  limilci. 

^t  arc  not  without  cridunce,  however, 
bt'  the  stabilitv  of  oar  work ;  in  addition 
tfithat  iopplicd  by  our  Bible-classes  and 
cluttt  of  charch-members,  incidents  are 
^Bently  occurring  which  show  that  it 
bi  ngt  been  in  vain.     A  short  time  ago  I 

ncttted  a  letter,  dated  S ,  Madras, 

(na  a  young  man,  who,  during  his 
M^Brn  here,  was  no  little  trouble  to  me, 
lid  fiot  to  me  only.  During  his  brief 
May,  he  was  three  times  tried  by  court- 
Birtia],  narrowly  escaping  discharge  as  a 
U  dksracter.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
toM,  and  thonght,  and  prayer  over  him ; 
kit  it  leemffd  all  in  vain.  Up  to  the  time 
sfUileariDg  this  garrison,  he  showed  no 
■ipft  of  penitence,  much  less  of  amend- 
ant.  He  writes,  however,  to  say  that  he 
^"tnnudover  a  new  leaf,  and  is  trying 


lo  lead  a  better  life."  As  evidence  of  th 
genniocness  of  bis  repentance,  he  offers  t< 
repay  me  the  sums  I  advanced  him  whil 
here,  to  help  him  out  of  his  difGcuIticj 
and  save  him  further  trouble. 

Still  more  recently,  while  meeting  m; 
class,  a  young  man  in  great  distress  camt 
in,  and  asked  us  to  pray  for  him 
observing;  that  he  was  about  to  leave  foi 
India  the  folio .ving  morning,  and  waj 
an  lions  to  make  his  peace  with  God.  Ai 
the  close  of  the  meeting  a  few  of  thi 
members  remained,  and  wc  nnited  ii 
prayer  with  and  for  him,  and  at  lengtl 
conunendcd  him  to  God  with  hope  con 
coming  him. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  add.  tha 
we  have  commenced  the  year  with  ai 
increased  attendance.  The  remuvali 
during  the  past  quarter,  both  marine  and 
military,  have  been  unusually  numerous  j 
80  that  I  was  apprehensive  that  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter  we  should  find  oui 
numbers  considerably  down;  the  official 
returns,  however,  show  a  cheering  increase 
of  declared  Wesleyans  in  both  branches  ol 
the  Eervice. 

2.  SriTAiriELDS. — Trom  the  Rev.  John 
Jom's  (F.).— January  7th,  1870.— I  havf 
paid  several  visits  to  the  Tower.  Some  o 
the  soldiers  (Guards)  are  members  of  on 
Spitalfielda  Society.  AVe  have  one  activ 
and  zealous  friend  stationed  there  pei 
manently,  who  watches  over  the  men 
hers,  snd  holds  weekly  meetings  in  hi 
own  bouse.  At  a  service  I  held 
few  weeks  ago,  there  were  abont  thirt 
soldiers  present,  besides  boys,  dmmmen 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  Gnards,  as  well  i 
several  women  and  children.  I  hope  t 
be  able  to  devote  my  Friday  evenings  t 
them  throughoat  this  qoartcr. 


HOME-MISSIONART  CORBESPONDENCE. 

I.  Gebhai    Wo«k    iw    LoKDOR.^    4th,  1870.— For  some  time  the  Germ 
From  Ike  Sev,  IT,  H.  JoJktuloH^^-Jmmy    work  hit  b«ii  mikiBg  steady  progre 

TOL.  XTi.— jnrrn  bseixs.  * 
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At  moft  of  our  chapels  or  preaching- 
placet  the  congregations  have  improyed. 
There  have  heen  additions  to  se?eral  of 
the  classes.  We  ha?e  had  a  large  increase 
in  the  Sonday-schools.  The  piety  of 
many  of  the  members  has  become  deeper, 
stronger,  and  more  reliable.  In  some 
striking  instances,  the  Divine  care  and 
watchfulness  over  this  infant  caose  has  of 
late  been  very  apparent.  Cases  of  con- 
version to  God  have  also  occurred.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
of  hope  and  confidence  among  our  people, 
and  the  work  is  altogether  becoming  more 
stable  and  settled.  Having  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable sum,  however,  for  the  rent  of 
places  where  onr  services  are  held,  we  have 
often  some  difficulty  in  making  up  the 
amount.  The  depression  of  trade  in  East 
London  has  in  various  ways  lessened  our 
ability  to  give.  This  is  perhaps  our 
greatest  hindrance  just  now.  But  for 
liberality,  as  well  as  hard,  self-denying 
work  for  God,  and  readiness  to  be  directed, 
o«r  people  are  perhaps  in  advance  of  most 
English  congregations. 

At  Fulham,  though  onr  cause  is  small, 
and  has  to  contend  with  opposition,  it  is 
fhll  of  promise. 

At  Barking-road,  Canning-ioiott, mhere 
we  have  the  nse  of  the  Wesleyan  school- 
room afforded  us,  onr  Sunday-evening 
congregations  have  considerably  im- 
proved ;  a  class  has  been  established ; 
and  a  Snnday-school  has  been  com- 
menced. 

Onr  German  churches  and  congrega- 
tions raised  last  year  for  Foreign  Missions 
£12.  Encouraging  accounts  are  received 
of  the  progress  of  our  German  work  in 
Sunderland  and  in  the  adjacent  ports.  In 
London  there  are  ten  class-leaders  and 
five  local  preachers  employed.  Onr 
friends  have  been  cheered  and  helped  by 
the  visits  of  several  of  the  London  min- 
isters. 

[The  Rev.  L.  H.  Wiseman,  who  lately 
visited  the  principal  German  congregation, 
says,  "Altogether,  this  mission  shows  a 
highly  encouraging  result  of  labour  be- 
stowed npon  strangers  who  dwell  amongst 
Qti  and  itt  probable  bearing  npon  the 
faton  of  McAhodiim  in  Gamanj  ii  not 


one  of  the  least  interesting  features  of  the 

case."] 

2.  HoxTOM.— 7^^  Journal  of  ike  Bev. 
W,  D.  Sarjeant  to  December,  18ft9,  shows 
encouraging  success  in  this  Mission.  At 
one  of  the  Mission-rooms,  where  Mr. 
Saijeant  found  at  his  first  viut  only  two 
adults  and  a  few  children,  the  congrega- 
tion has  increased  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred  persons.  This  result  is  to 
be  attributed  to  diligent  honse  visitation, 
and  to  singing  and  addressing  byitaiiden 
in  the  street  f  rior  to  the  commencemeat 
of  the  service  in  the  room.  Many  now 
in  regular  attendance  were  for  yean  n^ 
lecters  of  public  worship.  Some  annoy- 
ance has  been  attempted,  but  it  has  bean 
successfully  met  by  Christian  kindness  and 
firmness  combined.  "  In  my  visita,"  Mr. 
Saigcant  writes,  "I  meet  with  sad  ctsea. 
One  woman  told  me  that  she  had  lived  ibr 
fifteen  years  in  her  present  honse,  and  tbit 
durirg  that  time  only  one  person  had 
spoken  to  her  about  her  soul,  or  invited 
her  to  a  place  of  worship.  BacMidiara 
frjm  all  churches  are  pun  fully  nnmeroos. 
Some  of  these  have  been  reclaimed.  Many 
of  the  people  ard  as  godless  as  the  haathaa 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  neither  caring  fcr 
God  nor  for  man.  Wrecks  abood.  Am 
a  man,  who  is  a  Doctor  of  MedieiaCy  bit 
who  by  intemperance  and  other  iU  ooanii 
has  squandered  some  £7,000,  b  flmnd 
gaining  a  scanty  income  by  making  ema- 
bottom  chairs.  Several  striking  instasees 
of  conversion  are  recorded, — an  agomiiDg 
conviction  for  sin,  and  groaning  for  dii- 
quietness  of  heart,  being  followed  bj  ioib- 
sequent  Christian  graces.  Twan^-ibar 
young  men  have  engaged  to  virit  tha 
adjacent  streets,  and  to  read  and  fnj  vith 
the  people  wherever  an  opportnni^  caa  ba 
found  or  made.  In  this  voluntary  ^OKJ 
there  are  the  elements  of  tme  and  laitiag 
success.  During  the  past  four  montlM  «a 
have  added  from  this  Mission  fouiiaeB  to 
onr  communion ;  and  we  have  now  forty- 
six  on  trial  for  admission.  The  gpraat  aeed 
here  is  a  chapel,  bnt  as  yet  bo  loitdda 
site  can  be  obtained."  [Hie  Rev*  J, 
M*Kenny  describes  this  Miawm  la  "» 
good  work  of  God."] 
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8.  Bow  Coxiiov.—  From  the  Rev,  J,  S, 
C;w<r.— JaniurF,  1S70.— The  conarrei»- 
tioM  here  have  atudilj  increased  through 
the  part  few  monthi.     On  Sabbath  even- 
up  we  ire  gcnenUjr  full,  and  the  week- 
night  ■ttendance  hat  greatly  impruvcd. 
The  day-ichool  U  advancing,  numberiog 
■ow  ihont  two  hundred  children.     We 
k»e  aboot  the  lame  number  in  the  Sab- 
brtk-iehool.    A  week  of  special  icrvicei, 
in  November,  reanlted  in  graciont  quicken- 
iigi  to  the  ehurch-members,  and  maoy 
vcRledtoieekhoUneit  of  heart.  Scarcely 
•  week  BOW  paeiea  without  conversion!. 
We  have  hid  five  initances  lately  of  man 
ud  wife  kneeling  aide  by  aide  to  leek  the 
Uri  Fonr  of  theae  couplea  have  joined  our 
chinh.    The  other  I  waa  auddenly  called 
to  Tiiit,  and  found  the  man  on  his  death- 
M.   He  paaaed  away  peacefully,  trusting 
it  Him  in  whom  he  had  ao  recently  be- 
lind.   A  week  ago,  when  one  of  our 
W«di  wia  preaching,  three  realized  par- 


lations  of  Stepney  and  Mile  Eod,  witht 
a  single  Methodist  agency.  A  large  chaj 
on  this  road,  surrounded  by  earnest  51 
thodist  organ iz:it ions,  is  wlat  we  ex|K 
our  prcAcnt  work,  by  the  Divine  bleasiu 
to  grow  to. 


4.     UauBIDGK   and    KlCKyiNSWOBll 

— From,  the'  Journal  of  the  Rev.  J  oh 
Qibson  (b).— December,  1869.— At  Tj 
bridge  the  congr^ations  have  increased 
the  classes  are  better  attended ;  Bible-dassc 
have  been  commenced ;  and  some  hav 
been  turned  from  sin  to  GoJ.  Severn 
other  evangelical  agencies  are  at  worl 
here.  At  Wezt  Drayton  we  have  bee 
blessed  with  spiritual  prosperity.  Oftei 
as  many  aa  aeventy  persona  are  present  a 
the  week-evening  aervice,  and  on  Sunday 
the  place  la  filled.  The  number  of  on 
chnrch-membera  is  increasing.  Onr  grea 
want  here  is  a  chapel,  as  the  school-roon 


«n;   and  laat  Sabbath-night  five  were     in  which  we  have  service  is  inconvenient 


ttidB  onspeakably  happy.  We  have 
Cned  two  new  claaaea,  and  another  is 
Bttded. 

We  have  mapped  out  the  whole  neigh- 

hwAood,  and   by  setting  every  one  to 

work,  and  leading  the  way,  we  have  given 

iBwten  thousand  invitationa  to  the  popu- 

litioi  around  our  place  of  worship.    We 

^  BOW  organised  all  onr  willing  workera 

iito  "Jliaaioii-bands."    Five  aervicea  are 

^  tfffj  week,  with  marked  and  encou- 

>^  reaalU.    One  instance  h  worth  re- 

*■<£■;.    A  working  man,  whose  wife  had 

'■■d  Mlvatioa  at  the  serrieea  held  in  her 

■M,  was  indneed  to  attend.    He  became 

"ivineed  of  sin,  left  off  hia  uaual  Sabbath 

*wp»tion  of  ahooting  ou  the  nurahea, 

•A  wat  in  gnat  distress.    Going  to  hia 

*iri[  one  mofaing,  the  Spirit  of  God  atrove 

«  mightfly  with  him.  that  he  ahut  himaelf 

%Md  Ul  OB  his  knees  t^nt,far  thefint 

Ume  i»  ki§  ijfe^  ud  cried  for  mercy  till  he 

ImaA  it.    He  ia  now.  with  his  wife,  a 

KBihr  heucr  in  the  hoQse  of  God,  and  htt 


and  we  have  no  efficient  control  over  iti 
occnpation.  Many  who  attend  are  brick< 
makers,  and  in  some  of  their  cottages  wi 
have  good  meetings.  These  people  havi 
to  contend  with  great  opposition  from  theii 
fellows,  and  the  disturbing  influence  o: 
"  Brethrenism  "  is  active  in  the  place.  1 
am,  however,  happy  to  say,  that  for  the 
most  part  the  members  continue  steadfast, 
and  that  they  are  growing  in  grace,  and  in 
their  attachment  to  our  institutions.  At 
Harefietd  there  are  indications  of  revivsl. 
Our  congregations  continue  good,  and  il 
is  encouraging  to  see  in  our  people  the  eul* 
tivation  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  which 
has  been  much  needed  among  them.  Seve< 
ral  tinners  have  recently  been  converted 
My  visits  here  have  been  cheering  and 
blessed. 


6.  Jersey  (Fr^jvc^).— This  mission  hai 
been  commenced  uudtr  highly  encouraging 
cireumstances,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  soc- 
ceufnl  one.  The  Rev.  F.  Le  Greater  re- 
ports, that  a  large  house,  formeriy  the 
Rctoiy,  has  been  taken,  in  a  favourable 
situation  for  the  work,  and  at  a  moderate 
BoiMt-roid.  Onthaothar  rent.  Thia  house  serm  fbr'pubUe  wor- 
aritthminaMB0Bofth«fwtpopa.    ship  md  for  the  mideace  of  th«  nanister 

T  3 


Ihon  ia  A  gmt  worh  for  Methodism  to 
'shm.    Skirting  tho  Common  is  a  wide 
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Tiro  hundred  people  crowded  to  the  earlier 
services,  and  the  place  is  still  oncomfort- 
ably  filled.  We  are  favoured  with  the 
presence  and  blessing  of  the  Master  of 
assemblies.  Vie  have  seen  one  hundred 
sinners  awakened  and  professing  to  have 
found  peace  with  God  through  faith  in 
Christ.  Two  other  positious  are  occupied 
in  the  town,  and  with  good  effect.  Seve- 
ral remark  iblc  conversions  have  taken 
place.  One  aged  man  said,  "  O,  Sir,  what 
a  change  the  Lord  has  wrought  in  me  and 
in  mj  family  !  In  time  put  the  whole 
Sunday  here  was  spent  in  drinking,  song- 
singing,  card-playiug,  and  swearing ;  but 
now  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  Sabbath 
is  spent  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  prayer, 
in  singing  the  Lord's  praises,  and  in  wor- 
shipping Ilim  in  His  house.  It  was  a 
hell,  but  it  is  now  a  paradise!"  Four 
classes  have  been  formed,  in  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  1870,  there  were 
forty-one  persons  meeting.  Wc  have  also 
fifty  children  in  our  mission  Sunday-schooL 
We  feel  the  need  of  a  larger  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  doubt  not  but  one  to  hold  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  persons  would  be 
quickly  filled.  A  piece  of  ground,  in  the 
centre  of  George-Town,  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  a  trust  formed.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  build  soon. 

[This  is  evidently  the  commencement 
of  a  much-needed  and  important  work 
among  the  French-speaking  population. 
— C.P.] 

6.  WiLWTOv.—From  the  Journal  of 
the  Uev.EenrifSmaUwood^B), — December 
18th,  I860.— The  past  fortnight  has  been  a 
blessed  season.  Our  mid-day  prayer- 
meetings  and  special  sen'ices  have  yielded 
great  spiritual  refreshing  to  our  church- 
members,  many  souls  have  been  brought 
to  God,  and  backsliders  have  been  re- 
claimed. At  our  band-meeting  it  was  most 
encouraging  to  hear  some  of  the  sailors, 
who  had  been  recently  bronght  to  the 
enjoyment  of  salvation,  speak  of  their 
conversion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that 
their  character  and  conduct  agree  with 
their  profeuion.  Diligent  and  hopeful 
Home-Missionary  work  is  being  done  in 
the  niunnroiu  fillaget   in  this  locality. 


The  inhabitants  are  visited,  and  eottage- 
services  are  held  in  honaes  whieh  are 
opened  for  this  purpose.  These  serviees 
have  been  of  great  use.  In  some  instanoei 
they  are  conducted  in  the  £ue  of  High- 
Chureh  clerical  opposition,  which  ean 
annoy  us,  though  it  cannot  fnutrate  the 
work. 

7.  Crewe. — From  the  Reo,  LHurdimg. 
— January  25th,  1870. — Our  new  day- 
schools  are  proving  snccessfol.  Thej 
were  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  tad 
already  we  have  about  three  hundred  chil- 
dren attending  them.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  granted 
£50  towards  their  ereetion.  Oar  congre- 
gations at  High-Town  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  mission  ehapel  is  well 
filled  on  Sunday  evenings.  Whole  familiaf 
have  of  late  joined  us,  giving  na  great  joj 
and  hoiH*.  We  have  not  had  a  Sunday  fcr 
many  weeks  without  being  favoured  with 
some  very  clear  and  remarkable  instaaeei 
of  conversion  to  God.  In  all  this  we  hate 
had  to  contend  with  active  but  abortive 
clerical  opposition. 

8.  BiBRENHEAD  {ThomUm'Hmtgkt 
HesKall,  etc), — From  the  Sew,  J.  Jf. 
6'^(7//.— January  26th,  1870.— Tlw  mif- 
sion-work  in  this  place  preeents  an  en* 
couraging  aspect.  The  congregations 
both  at  Oayton  and  at  Thomton^Ham§k 
have,  during  the  last  few  montha,  eoBii* 
derably  increased ;  and  so  have  oonvcr- 
sions  to  God.  In  several  inatanees,  hat- 
bands and  their  wives  have  been  brooght 
to  Christ,  and  may  now  be  aeen  regnlariy 
attending  all  the  moans  of  grace, 
panied  by  their  children ;  many  of 
have  been  also  bronght  to  a  saving 
ledge  of  the  truth.  This  is  Ytrj  dwaug. 
Homes  which  I  know  to  have  been  aeenci 
of  darkness,  discord,  and  vrretdwdncM^ 
are  now  the  abodes  of  nnitj,  petee,  tad 
real  domestic  happiness.  A  good  ma 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  with  teui  of 
joy  streaming  down  his  face,  *'  O,  Sir,  a 
few  months  ago,  my  home  was  a  little 
hell ;  but  now  it  has  become,  both  to  ne 
and  my  wife  and  eleven  children,  a  Bttk 
heaven ! " 
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Oar    clasi-meelicgs    &a<I    week-nigiit 

pm:hiQZ    «re    well    stteaJed,   altboa^h 

muof  our  sood  people  hare  to  come 

OTcr  dreailfnl  ro»d»,  from   a   distance  of 

two,  three,    or    four    miles;     which,    I 

t'bick,  it  &a  erideace  of  ipiritual  health. 

C-jib^e-strricea,  too,  are  held  iu  ditferebt 

piru  of  the  neiiehboorhood,  and  arc  well 

ittecdtJ ;  often  being  made  the  means  of 

hkttiog  &ad  lalration.     In  these  many  of 

the  mcmbcn,  both  male  and  female,  take 

u  lirtiTe  part,  and  thus  make  themaelrei 


Oar  Sunday-school  li  iu  &n  eucouraginjj 
condition.  Tlic  mc::ibers  have  {^rt-atl) 
increased ;  and  the  oilircrs  and  tc.ichL-r&, 
who  are  working  praycrfiuly  and  unitedly 
together,  have  evidences  that  they  are  not 
laboariu^  without  good  cfTrct.  (.)ur  day- 
schoul  also  is  a  p^reat  blL-ssiu:;  to  the 
neighbourhood.  We  hare  gathered  into 
it  about  ninety  children,  who  were  runuiui; 
almoat  wild  over  our  fields  and  hills ;  and, 
through  the  efforts  of  their  teacher,  they 
are  doing  well.  For  these  results  of  our 
work  we  are  thankful. 


GENERAL  EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Tlcatncts  which  appear  In  our  pages  under  the  head  of  "  General  Relijdoiu  IntelUgence  "  ars 
evrfslij  taken  from  the  most  tmstworciiy  sources  at  our  command.  We  cannot  undertake,  how- 
iver.  to  uuwer  for  the  propriety.  In  all  cased,  of  their  literary  style  ;  to  guarantee,  in  every  Instiincet 
Usienv&cyof  ilates,  orof  the  nam^sof  persons  and  places;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  which, 
«  putkolar  subjects  connected  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agenti  of  the  various  Religious  Societies 
vtd  CooaUtteei  may  advance.] 

Imxce:  the  Reformed  Cuubch. —  what  class  of  mcmben  their  votes  were 
A  dcdsion  has  recently  been  given  by  the  recorded.  But  about  a  couple  of  years 
CcuDcil  of  State  iu  France,  which  is  likely     ago  the  Consistory  of  Caen  made  a  sue- 


to  hire  important  consc-quences  upon  the 
f-'tt  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  that 
cjuntry.  Our  readers  are  no  strangers 
to  the  unhappy  controversies  between  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Rationalists  that  divitle 
tkfl  body,  and  which  have  hitherto  thwarted 
*ii  ittempts  at  internal  improvement  iu 
t^  Chorch,  and  doubtless  impeded  her 
tilen&l  prosperity.  These  divisions  were 
^j  brouizht  to  an  issue  in  the  Consistory 


cessfid  effort  to  emancipate  itself  from 
this  thraldom,  and  agreed  unaiiimouisly 
to  a  resolution  that  none  were  to 
be  considered  Protestants,  nor  con- 
scqucntly  to  have  a  vote  in  the  election, 
but  those  who  believe  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  There  is  hardly  a  church  in  thii 
country  that  would  not  have  considered 
such  a  confession  of  faith  as  ridicnlouslj 


cf  Caen  in  Normandy.    The  Consistory,  Iax  ;  ^ut  the  Rationalists  complained  ol 

oar  reaicrs  are  aware,  is  the  governing  it   as  a  grievous  yoke  upon  tender  con- 

cedtsiastical  body  of   the  district,  and  sciences,    and   carried    their    complainti 

cwKspoflds    to  the    presbytery    in    the  before  M.  Baroche,  who  was  then  mioistei 

Ckzch  of  Scotland.    The  ministers  are  of   worship.      That  functionary,  having 

■Cfflbenof  it  ex  •fficio;  buttheUymen,  regard  to  a  resolution  which  had  beei 

*^  are  itill  more  nameroui  than  the  cjme  to  some  years  before  by  what  ii 

dcrgy.  ara  elected  by  the  ProtesUnt  laity  called  tho  "  Central  Cooncil  of  the  Re- 

■  caeh  pariah.     la  the  laxity  that  hu  formed  Churches  " — a  body  of  ProtestanI 

niited  of  late  years  the  question  came  to  notables  which  seems  to  have  been  insli- 

k,  who  are  the  Proteatants  ?    The  men,  tnted  by  the  Government  within  the  last 

vkeeconneetioB  with  the  body  was  merely  few  yeara  as   a   ready   and   convenient 

muaal,  who  never  entered  the  chorches,  mediom  of  communication  between  thi 

lad  seoM  at  the  creeds  and  oonfesaions.  Government  and  the  Reformed  Church— 

iuiated,  when  eleetion  day  came  round,  decided  that  the  Consistory  of  Caen  hai 

«  hug  eonadered  Froteatanti^  and  on  no  right  to  narrow  the  profeiaion  of  Pro 

fifing;  m  neh,  a  vote  for  the  memberB  of  testantiim  by  any  eonfeasion  or   creei 

the  CoMietoffy.    It  need  not  be  said  for  whatever,    and     annnlltd    its    deciaos 
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Happily,  iu  France,  the  deeree  of  a  minister 
of  state  is  not  final,  and  the  matter  was 
considered  to  be  of  so  mnch  importance  as 
to  justify  an  appeal  to  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  country — the  Council  of  State. 
This  waa  done,  and  the  cause  was  ably 
pleaded  on  both  sides.  The  "  Master  of 
Requests,"  as  he  is  called — a  functionary 
unknown  in  our  law-courts — summed  up 
the  arguments  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Consistory,  arguing  that  every  Christian 
Church  had  the  right  of  self-government, 
that  the  civil  power  could  not  interfere 
with  it  so  long  as  it  kept  within  its  own 
bounds;  and  that  as  to  fix  the  test  of 
membership  was  clearly  a  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Consistory,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  had  overstepped  his 
province  in  interfering  at  all  in  the  matter. 
The  Council  of  State  took  the  same  view 
of  the  question,  and,  by  what  we  under- 
stand to  have  been  a  unanimous  decision, 
they  have  quashed  the  decree  of  M.  Ba- 
roche,  and  declared  the  right  of  the  Con- 
sistory to  frame  its  own  regulations  of 
membership. 

The  importance  of  this  decision  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  It  does  not  of 
itself  reform  the  Protestant  Church;  it 
does  what  is  far  better,  it  allows  the 
Church  to  reform  itself.  The  Orthodox 
will  still  havB  to  fight  their  battle  with 
the  infidels ;  but  they  will  no  longer  fight 
it  under  the  depressing  feeling  that  the 
weight  of  the  Government  is  against  them 
in  the  struggle,  and  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
their  adversaries.  There  is  now  a  fair 
field  on  which  truth  and  falsehood  may 
contend,  and  we  have  little  fear  of  the 
result.  But  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  grounds  on  which  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  rests  go  much 
farther  than  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
Consistory  to  regulate  membership;  they  go 
to  establish  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Church  within  her  own  proper 
province  of  spiritual  affairs.  The  power 
that  is  allowed  to  determine  the  creed  of 
the  laity  can  hardly  be  refused  when  it 
aspires  to  regulate  the  belief  of  the  clergy. 
We  rrjoice  to  believe  that  new  life  is 
stirring  in  the  veins  of  the  Huguenot 
CSmreh;  and  this  judgment  aanirea  us 


that  this  new  life  will  not  be 
stifled  in  its  movements  by  any 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  i 
the  French  Chureh  is  beginning  t 
the  first-fruits  of  this  decision,  if 
true,  as  our  Correspondent  repwt 
the  Emperor  is  about  to  concede  ths 
coveted  boou,  the  meeting  of  a  N 
Synod.  At  last  we  are  glad  to  bdi 
dawn  of  a  bright  day  has  risen  n| 
descendants  of  the  old  Hngoenota.— 
gelieal  Christendom* 

Italy :  thi  latb  Dr.  Db  Sanc 
The  work  of  evangelization  in  Florei 
just  suffered  an  almost  incalculable  I 
the  death  of  Dr.  De  Sanctis.  For  t 
fifteen  years  his  name  has  been  a 
hold  word  among  all  the  Evange 
Italy,  and  his  works  on  the  di 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
have  been  circulated  in  this  land  b 
dreds  of  thousands,  have  been  tho 
of  leading  many  to  renounce  the  r 
in  which  they  had  been  educatei 
embrace  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
A  Roman  by  birth,  he  was  in  early 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  t 
search  and  erudition  which  his  wori 
play  show  that  even  then  he  waa  at 
nary  student.  Shortly  after  leavh 
Theological  Seminary  he  was  iqpp 
priest  of  the  Madeleine  church,  one 
most  important  in  Rome,  where  hit 
ing  and  talent  attracted  the  attou 
his  superiors,  and  gradually  he  waa 
to  higher  offices.  Among  these  wa 
of  Professor  of  Theology,  Censor  1 
tut  in  the  Theological  Academy  < 
Roman  University,  Theologian  to  t 
quieition,  and  member  of  several  h 
societies.  He  was  a  special  fiivooril 
Pius  IX.,  who,  even  after  he  had  he 
pointed  Pope,  preached  in  hia  chnrei 
showed  him  other  marks  of  regar 
confidence.  The  prospect  that  wai 
opened  up  to  him  was  no  ordinary  oa 
had  he  continued  in  the  Roman-Gi 
Church  he  would  doubtless  have  ob 
some  of  the  highest  ofBoea  which 
Church  can  bestow. 

One  day  a  copy  of  Diodati'a  tnu 
of  the  Bible  waa  aeeretiy  left  fai  Ui 
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bj  lome  one  whoae  nanie  h«  vu  never  able 
to  diieoTcr ;  aad  short  I  j  afterwards  a  copjr 
of  timall  tract,  bj  Dr.  Jonas  Kiug,  oa  the 
rauu  why  he  could  iiot  join  the  Chnrch 
d!  Some,  wu  giren  to  him  by  an  English 
RBtleman.    By  these  means  he  was  led 
to  itodj  the  Wcrd  of  God,  and  compare 
iu  tndiing  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
Home.    At  first  so  convinced  was  he  that 
the  doctrinn  that  he  had  hitherto  held 
«m  truf ,  that  he  proposed  to  give  to  his 
stodeoti  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  accord- 
aare  between  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
aaJ  tbe  Deerees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Bst  thit  Bible  and  that  tract  were  the 
Bieani  of  convincing  him  that  theie  could 
lerer  be  reconciled,  and  Dr.  De  Sanctis 
Tu  Bot  the  man  to  profess  what  he  did 
aot  bdiere.    The  crisis  which  he  was  at 
tbit  time  passing  tbroogh  was  injuring 
^  bealth,  and  he  obtabed  a  passport 
ilbvjof;  him  to  leave  Bome  and  travel  in 
Itilr.     On  taking  leave  of  the   Pope, 
Piu  IX.  expressed  his  earnest  wish  that 
be  woald  soon  be  restored  to  health,  as  he 
vueertain  some  day  to  become  one  of  the 
liebti  of  the  world.    After  having  arranged 
ill  tbe  sffairs  connected  with  Ida  extensive 
pviib,  he  took  his  leave  of  Bsme  on 
September  ICth,  1847,  thus  relinquishing 
>li  tbe  brilliant  prospects  that  were  open- 
ly up  before  him  as  a  rising  man,  and 
lepintiag  himself  from  many  whom  he 
ercrhdd  dear.    So  severe  was  the  struggle 
^  this  departure  cost  him,  that  he  kept 
^  eyes  closed  until  the  carriage  in  which 
^  ns  seated  had  passed  the  gates,  lest  he 
Nfbt  be  tempted  to  abandon  his  resolu- 
tia ;  and  we  have  heard  him  tell  that  for 
.^nn  ifttrwarda  he  never  paased  a  night 
■itboat  dzeaming  about  the  scene  i  of  his 
T'onh,  or  what  he  had  to  go  through  on 
tbst  occasion.    The  first  place  at  which 
^  i^pptd  waa  Aneona,  where  he  sought 
^  the  Eagliah  Conaol,  and  explained  the 
oieiBHtaBeea  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Iboigh  hJa  efforta  he  soon  obtained  a 
fisge  in  a  ilearaer  that  was  about  to 
■il  Cor  Corfo.     From  Corfu  he  proceeded 
ts  Malta^  where  ha  Raided  lor  two  years. 
Aniag  that  tima  manj  tempting  offers 
*■«  maiU  to  iDdnee  him  to  return  to  the 
Ghvik  of  Bob*,  «  at  all  tmti  to  xsliaiB 


from  using  his  pen  in  writins^  against  it 
But  to  all  these  he  turned  a  dtraf  cat 
When  Cardinal  Kerretti,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Homan  State,  wrote  at  thi 
request  of  the  Pope  an  earnest  entreat] 
to  "  retnm  immediately  to  the  arms  of  th< 
common  father  of  the  faithful,  the  aogei  oi 
God  upon  earth,  Pius  IX.,  who  was  long< 
ing  to  receive  and  forgive  him,"  Dr.  De 
Sanctis  nobly  replied:  "I  swear  before 
God  nod  .Te^us  Christ,  our  Judge,  that  I 
have  left  Bome  solely  to  save  my  soul.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Rome  does 
not  conform  its  teaching  to  the  holy  Word 
of  God,  but  has  substituted  its  traditions 
instead.  If  I  were  to  remain  iu  Bomct 
and  continue  to  hold  these  views,  I  should 
be  a  hypocrite  and  an  impostor.  But  now 
I  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  according 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  eigoy  that  peace 
which  I  never  felt  while  in  the  Church  of 
Bome.  To  the  polite  invitation  which 
your  Excellency  has  given  to  me  to  return 
to  Bome,  I  am  therefore  compelled  by  my 
conscience  to  reply,  /  eannol.'* 

Nor  were  such  o£fers  made  only  in 
writing.  The  Pope  even  sent  Cardinal 
Ferretti  to  Malta  in  order  to  converse  with 
Dr.  De  Sanctis,  and  use  his  influence  to 
produce  a  reconciliation  with  the  Chnrch 
of  Bome.  For  a  whole  week  did  the 
Cardinal  use  every  argument  and  hold  out 
the  most  brilliant  prospects;  but  he  whom  he 
thought  to  win  had  become  too  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  falseness  of  the  Papal 
system  to  be  moved  by  any  of  these.  The 
offers  were  resolutely  put  aside ;  and  Dr. 
De  Sanctis  supported  himself  by  his  pen 
and  giving  lessons  in  Italian  in  the  college 
at  Malta.  In  1850  he  went  to  Geneva,  in 
order  to  labour  as  an  evangelist  among 
the  nnmerous  Italian  refugees  who  at  that 
time  resided  there.  There  he  continued 
for  three  years,  labouring  incessantly  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  giving  lectures  on 
the  history  of  the  errors  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome,  writing  controversial  treatises*  and 
preparing  men  who  might  come  forward 
as  prcachera  of  the  Gospel  when  Italy 
should  be  opened  lor  that  purpose.  In 
1858  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  laboured 
as  an  enmgelist,  first  at  Turin,  and  after- 
wards  at  Geiioa.   In  1804.  ha  waa  aakac 
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to  become  editor  of  the  "  Eco  delfa 
Verity,**  an  evangelical  paper,  which  had 
been  commenced  a  short  time  previonsl/. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  removed 
to  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  laboor 
18  editor  of  his  paper,  author  of  the 
"  Amieo  di  Cata**  an  evangelical  almanac, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  forty-five  thou- 
sand copies,  and  Professor  of  Controver* 
sial  Theology  and  Homiletics  in  the  Wal- 
densian  College. 

To  the  very  last  hour  of  his  life,  De 
Sanctis  continued  diligent  in  his  Master^s 
service.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on 
which  he  died  he  made  arrangements  for 
conunencing  a  course  of  controversial 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  on  Thursday 
evenings  during  the  time  of  the  (Ecumeni- 
cal Council.  In  the  afternoon  he  corrected 
the  proof-sheets  of  his  journal  for  that 
week,  which  contained  a  translation  by 
him  of  the  address  issued  by  the  English 
Protestant  Alliance,  and  in  the  evening  he 
was  attacked  with  gout  in  the  heart,  and 
died  after  a  very  short  illness.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  last 
number  of  the  "  Eeo  "  which  he  edited 
contained  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of 
meditations  written  by  him  on  "The 
Inheritance  Incorruptible  and  Undefiled;" 
and  that  a  few  hours  after  that  paper  had 
left  the  press,  the  author  of  these  medita- 
tions had  entered  into  possession  of  that 
inheritance  about  which  he  had  written 
with  so  much  unction.  At  his  funeral, 
ministers  and  laymen  of  every  denomina- 
tion came  forward  to  testify  their  love  and 
respect  for  their  departed  brother,  and  their 
deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Church 
had  sustained  by  his  removal. — Ibid, 

Belioious  Movembnt  in  Mexico. — 
A  letter  from  the  city  of  Mexico  refers  to 
the  extraordinary  religions  reformation  in 
progress  in  that  long-abused  and  long- 
neglected  country.  "  Daring  two  months/' 
says  the  writer,  who  addresses  the  "  New 
York  Observer,"  "  I  have  been  a  regular 
attendant  at  one  of  the  evangelical  churches, 
have  sought  every  means  of  correct  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  active  leaders  in  the  movement, 
aud  Ml  more  than  ever  coBvineed  that  it 


is  such  a  one  as  to  enlist  the  deepei 
pathies  and  most  generous  aid 
American  evangelical  Christiana, 
number  of  congregationa  in  this  d 
surrounding  country  is  now  twent 
besides  Sunday-schools  and  a  dozen  o 
recently-formed  association!  of  tw 
fifteen  persons  each,  who  meet  for  ] 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  mntoil  ii 
tion  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianit, 
various  parts  of  the  republic,  esped 
the  state  of  Zacatecas,  are  other  c 
gations.  But  perhaps  the  most  n 
able  is  in  the  large  city  of  Poebli 
regarded  as  the  most  fanatical  plaee 
whole  country.  It  has  been  a  place 
for  the  immorality  of  its  priesta  f 
intolerance.  But  even  in  that  f 
native  Mexican  evangelist,  within  t 
month,  entered  and  boldly  ereet 
standard  of  the  Reformation,  a  proc 
considered  by  many  as  hasardous 
person.  Tet,  to  the  astonishment 
the  dismay  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
honest  men,  he  has  already  a  cho 
seventy  members,  and  a  private  dti) 
made  a  bond  fide  title  to  a  choreh 
ing  and  lot  for  the  Reformed  Chmne 
a  late  occasion,  some  of  the  lowei 
instigated,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
doers  of  evil,  who  tremble  at  the  Vfi 
of  light,  attempted  to  stone  the  hooi 
used  during  worship;  but  their  1 
were  promptly  arrested  by  the  poliei 
A  correspondent  of  the  "New 
World,"  referring  to  this  attaek,  wit 
"  The  true  history  of  the  affair,  so  C 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  aa  fb 
Some  months  ago  a  number  of  Protc 
principally  Episcopalians,  obtaiaei 
ruined  chapel  of  the  Dolorea  Ce 
had  it  repaired  and  fitted  out  as  a  ] 
taut  church,  and  then  attempted  t 
Divine  service  in  it  according  to  thf 
copalian  form  of  worship.  When  aaK 
the  congregation  was  attacked  by  i 
hundreds  of  Catholics,  headed  by  . 
miuent  citizen ;  many  of  the  Froti 
were  roughly  handled,  and  the 
forced  to  leave  the  church.  The  nio 
tore  up  the  seats,  destroyed  the  ; 
and  burnt  the  Bibles  foimd  then, 
police  intervened,  made  iefenl  i 
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laj  »  »rcil  the  chcn.-h  from  total  dc- 
i^ricnoa.    The  same  dav,  as  ex-Imperial 
iH:tr,  of  the  name  of  lloj.ino,  collected 
ihrii  crowd  of  exasperated  Catholics,  and 
v:'.a  tbc-n  proceeded  to  the  domiciles  of 
the  lamias  Protestants,  nnd  insulted  and 
thr:^UEQtd  theia.     The  police  again  inter- 
ittd,  «hta  a  general  (l;;ht  ensued,  in  which 
B'jiD:}  and  the  crowd  were  worsted,  and 
Bi>J4iio  himielf  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
Si&M  then  there  hare  been  no   further 
^oaftntiona   made   a^ast    the   Pro- 
touati." 

TiiK  CouMciL  AT  Rove  :   the  P*o- 

TE5TAM    A1.LIAHCK,     AND     TME     PoPE'S 

A??KiL— In  their  address,  recently  issued, 
tlK  GcctnJ  Commit tte  of  the  Protestaut 
ALUfiTc  quote  the  appeal  of  the  Pope  to 
il^  hotcsUDtj  to  eubmit  to  his  authority. 
The  Commitlee  continue : — 

Tiiis  appeal  U  grounded  upon,  (Ist,)  the 
MilbritTof  the  Pope  himielf;  (2ndly,)  the 
diriiiou  among  Chrittians  beyond  the 
Konin  Chuvh  ;  (3rJly  j  the  effect  of  such 
^riiicm  upon  the  social  condition  of 
i^R^ttbt  cations ;  and,  (4thly,}  the  want 
i/K^ty  uto  oar  salration.  Such  an 
^ptal  tttms  to  demand  a  public  statement 
c{  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
Piuteitutt  steadfastly  refuse  to  unite  with 
t^  (liurch  of  Rome. 

Ir.  makiag  that  statement,  we  decliue  to 
He  the  title  "  Holy  Father,"  by  which  the 
I'ope  ii  frequently  designated,  because  we 
^  not  apply  to  any  hnman  being  the 
title  by  wfairh  onr  Lord  Christ  addressed 
Hi!  Heavenly  lather  in  I  lis  intercessory 
{njer:  "Holy  Father!  keep  through 
^^  own  name  those  whom  Thoa  hast 
pRB  Me,  that  they  may  be  one,  ai  We  are." 
i'oiinx^ii.ll.) 

lint.  We  do  not  recognise  the  daim 
vfa  which  the  invitatioa  is  issned.  "  No 
•e,"  the  Pope  layi,  "  can  donbt  or  deny 
Alt  Jesus  Christ  Himself  built  on  Peter  His 
Me  ocly  Church  on  ewth:"  and  as  the 
>I%d  raecessor  of  Peter  it  ii  that  he 
vntci, "  Ib  rirtne  of  our  inpreme  apostolic 
■ifiiiliy,  ewnfidH  to  Qi  by  Chriit  oar 
UdBmrnU." 
AhhoBgh  the  Biahop  of  Borne  mij 
with  trath  to  liBnii  that 


"no  one  can  doubt  or  dtiiy  that  Jc8Ui 
Chri&t  Himself  built  ou  Peter  Uh  one  oolj 
Church  on  earth,**  he  must  know  thai 
Protestants  both  *'  doubt  and  duuv  "  it.  Vs\ 
deny  that  the  words  rcsttiriiisr  Piter  to  hi: 
apostleship  after  his  fall  conveyed  to  him 
any  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  over  his 
brethren.  We  deny  that  the  Popes  arc 
endowed  with  the  potition,  duties,  or  gifts 
conferred  on  the  apostles.  St.  Peter  we 
reverence — his  feigned  saccessors  we 
resist. 

Witliont  reference  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Pius  IX.,  it  is  admitted  that  many 
of  his  predecessors  (essential  links  in  the 
clmin  of  the  succession)  were  men  of  sban- 
doned  lives,  and  consequently  devoid  of  thu 
Spirit  of  Christ.  "  Now,  if  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.* 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  lives  of  the 
thrc«  Johns,  X.,  XL,  and  XII.,  of  Bene- 
dict IX.,  of  Boniface  VIII.,  of  Alexander 
VI.,  of  Julius  II.,  and  others,  as  recorded 
by  Roman-Catholic  historians,  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  instead  of  having  received  *'  a 
supreme  apostolic  miuistr}'  from  Christ 
the  Lord  Himself,"  they  wtre  rather  suc- 
cessors of  Simon  Magus,  who  though  bap* 
tizcd  by  one  full  of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  con- 
tinued "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  ia 
the  bond  of  iniquity.'*  Professed  Vicars  ol 
Christ,  these  Popes  were  not  even  Chris- 
tians. 

Xor  do  we  forzet  that  the  jurisdiction  tc 
which  we  arc  called  to  submit  is  one  thai 
has  been  enforced  by  the  most  cruel  perse- 
cutions. Mild  as  is  the  language  of  th< 
Pope's  appeal  to  us  now,  it  cannot  banisl 
the  memory  of  the  Papal  summons  for  th( 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  nor  tlu 
Papal  triumph  over  the  massacre  on  thi 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Could  we  for 
get  them,  the  Syllabus  of  1865  reminds  n 
that  the  principles  of  persecution  are  thi 
unalterable  law  of  the  Papal  Church. 

Second.  As  to  the  divisions  of  Protes 
tants,  the  existence  of  those  great  societie 
in  which  Protestant  Christians  co-operat 
for  the  spread  of  truth  over  the  earth  i 
soJBlcient  eridence  that  uniformity  is  nc 
neeeaaary  to  unity.  The  Romish  idea  c 
unity  ii — ikYcry  to  an  external  law 
enforced  withixon  despotism ;  the  Seri] 
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tonl  if — ^unit^  ia  Chrifit,  giving  scope 
to  divertity  of  operations  nnder  the  one 
animating  Spirit.  We  need  not  uk  whether 
yon  will  exchange  that  freedom— the  gift 
of  onr  glorified  Head— for  a  despotism 
which  cmshes  indindoal  thoaght  and  con- 
science to  the  dust. 

Third.  We  would  remind  yon  that  men- 
tal freedom,  bringing  with  it  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  to  God  for  the  use 
of  every  talent  committed  to  ns,  is  the 
best  security  for  social  progress.  Not  to 
dwell  on  the  admitted  superiority  of  Pro- 
testant nations  in  political  freedom,  it  is 
enough  to  contrast  Roman-Catholic  conn- 
tries  in  which  a  measure  of  mental  freedom 
is  preserved,  such  as  France  and  Belgium, 
with  those  in  which  the  Roman  system  of 
enforced  nnity  of  religious  profession  has 
reigned  supreme,  such  as  Spain  and  the 
States  of  the  Ghnreh,  to  be  convinced  that 
when  the  Pope  avers,  as  he  does,  that 
"  the  denial  of  the  authority  established  by 
God  [t. «.,  the  Pope*s]  to  govern  the  opin- 
ions of  the  human  mind,  and  to  direct  the 
actions  of  men  both  in  private  and  in 
social  life,  has  excited,  promoted,  and  sus- 
tained those  most  nnhappy  commotions 
and  revolutions  by  which  almost  every 
nation  is  miserable,  agitated,  and  afBicted," 
he  is  in  error  both  in  his  facts  and  his 
inferences. 

Fourth. — As  to  onr  security  of  salva- 
tion, we  do  not  feel  touched  by  the  Pope*s 
professed  anxiety  on  our  behalf.  Bom 
and  trained  within  the  region  of  Papal 
ideas,  he  professes  to  believe  that  outside 
his  community  there  is  no  salvation,  and 
therefore  it  well  becomes  him  to  be  urgent 
in  his  appeals.  But  while  the  words 
remain  which  God  Himself  has  spoken, — 
namely,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 


ever believeth  in  Him  ahovld  mI 
but  have  everlasting  liCsb"  (Jobniii 
we  have  no  anxiety,  nay,  rather  we 
of  rqoioing.  "  We  know  when  i 
believed,  and  are  pcrsmded  tkat  Hi 
to  keep  that  which  we  have  eoi 
unto  Him  against  that  day." 

Should  we  aecept  the  Fope'i  im 
then  indeed  we  might  be  inaeeop 
while  the  Scriptures  change  not,  the 
of  Rome  to  be  believed  on  pein  of 
tion  are  ever  varying  and  inemni 
faith  in  Christ  has  been  added  fisiti 
the  Virgin  as  Queen  of  Heaven ;  i 
her  immaculate  conception ;  faitki 
man  priesthood ;  fisith  above  all  in  tl 
himself,  as  the  channel  through  w! 
grace  and  truth  are  conveyed  to  the  I 

We  cannot  receive  the  additioB 
word  to  the  faith  once  (or  all  dellf 
the  saints.  We  maintain  that  to  hi 
any  outward  and  visible  chudi  di 
unite  US  to  Christ,  but  union  with 
by  faith  in  Him  of  neeeaeitj  mi 
members  of  the  true  Chnroh.  We 
fore,  stand  fast  under  onr  one  ai 
Head — the  Lord  Jesus  Chriai— aa  ■ 
of  the  one  tme  living  Catholie  Ghi 
the  liberty  wherewith  He  haa  n 
free. 

While  rejoicing  in  the  light  of 
spired  Word  of  God,  written  for  a) 
rations,  and  cleaving  to  the  Lord  w 
purpose  of  heart,  let  us  eamestl j  ft 
Pius  IX.,  his  ctrdinab,  ardU 
bishops,  and  priests,  may  be  hroa^ 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Goepel  in  it 
worship,  and  discipline ;  then  th^  i 
assume  any  dominion  over  onr  Cu 
shall  we  have  any  longer  to  ikaiid  a 
witnesses  for  Christ:  but  shall  i 
love  as  brethren,  to  the  glory  of  G 
the  salvation  of  men. 
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Tui  late  Mr.  William  Sandebsok, 
of  Warrington,  was  devoted  to  God  by 
his  godly  parents,  who  also  sought  for  him 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  by  which  he 
wu  in  early  lifo  reatiained  from  evilj  and 


in  after  years  was  led  to  walk  ia  th 
of  uprightnesa.  When  abooft  m 
years  old,  he  was  so  deeply  eoani 
sin,  that  he  was  induced  to  eeekcam 
salvationy  and  to  onite  himidf  iitt 
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feople.     Entcriiig    into    boiinets    foon 

iiUnrtrd«.  iu  dums  so  fally  engaged  his 

litntlon    M  to    prer^*nt    that  Tigoroiu 

gnirtb  of  rdigioiu  principles  in  his  soul 

ikieh,  towarda  the  eloae  of  his  days,  he  re- 

pidid as  all-important.  During  his  whole 

ilGe.  Uethodism  found  in  him  a  firm  and 

offiRtie  (hcnd ;  and  in  the  many  offices 

h  htld  in  the  Chnrch  of  his  choice  and 

brt,  he  labooRd  with  great  leal,  wisdom, 

lad  Hcens.    He  was  a  principal  mover 

in  tbe  erection  of  the  large  and  handsome 

difd  in  Warrington,  and  in  many  other 

np  he  helped  the  caose  of  God,  by  his 

libenlitj,  his  counsels,  and  his  efforts. 

Hii  kit  affliction  gradnalljr  weaned  him 
fraia  the  world,  and  he  was  led  to  enjoy 
Kich  of  the  Dirine  favonr,  disclaimiug  all 
nriti  of  his  own,  and  reljiog  fully  on 
Chriit.  With  great  feeling  he  repeated 
tbiliM.- 

"Jitit  u  I  am, — without  ooe  plea, 
Bttt  thst  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
ini  that  Thon  bid*st  me  come  to  Thee, — 
0  Lamb  of  God,  I  eome  I " 

Oa  tacther  occasion  he  remarked,  "  That 
Wse  of  our  hymn, — 

'.^othmg  on  earth  do  I  desire. 
But  Thy  pure  love  within  my  breast : 

Hit,  only  this,  will  I  require, 
iad  freely  give  up  all  the  rest,'^- 

I  QBce  itgarded  only  as  poetry  ;  but  now 

't  joit  expresses  my  feelings,  and  with  all 

*J  heut  I  can  use  it."    Kejuicing  in  the 

Uct  of  his  acceptance  "  in  the  Beloved,"  he 

hM  "  to  dei«rt,  and  to  be  with  Christ  -, " 

kt "  wished  to  wait  God's  time,  which  he 

bcv  wu  best."     He  expressed  anxiety 

kkt  tout  of  hia  friends  should  live  without 

kvtUt  icUgion ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 

•id.  "0,  if  I  could  be  on  the  highest 

Mutain  in  the  world,  and  had  a  trumpet 

M  cBoogh,  how  gladly  would  I  call  upon 

i«l  to  cone  to  the  Saviour !  *'    He  exhorted 

ue  of  his  ministera  to  "  exalt  Christ,— 

fnmk  £uth  in  Him.    It  ia  simple,  heart- 

CbIi,  ehiidlike  &ith  in  Jesna  thai  saves. 

I<t  Ckriit  aa  a  Saviour  be  jonr  great 

ttnn*   The  daj  bcfora  his  death,  whilst 

idmig  mere  pain,  he  testified,  "  Christ 

iivith  Bi  all  tht  time*  and  I  eonld  sotbr 

la  tiMs  as  maeh  lor  Hiaa."    On  the 

if  flf  hb  diakh.  ha  bada  Ilia  balorad  wib 


tell  all  his  friends  that  he  was  "  a  sinue 
saved  by  grace."  "Till  them  all,"  h 
repeated,  "1  am  a  kiuner  saved  by  grace ; 
and  then  in  a  lower  tone  said  the  sam 
words  to  himself.  Divinely  sustained  oni 
comforted,  he  gladly  and  triumphant! 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  Xovembe 
17th,  1S67«  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  hi 
age. 

The  late  Miss  Eli/.\  Sanderson,  wLi 
was  bom  May  14th,  IS  16,  wss  tb( 
younger  daughter  of  the  above.  In  dis 
position  she  was  natursUy  gentle  am 
amiable.  In  her  conduct  she  was  "  blame 
less  and  harmless."  It  is  believed  ths 
from  childhood  the  fear  of  God  was  befor 
her  eyes,  and  she  conscientiously  strove  U 
do  what  she  regarded  as  right.  Thi 
principle  led  her  about  six  years  ago  t< 
join  the  Wcsleyan- Methodist  Society  ;  ant 
though  on  account  of  extreme  diffidence  he 
attendance  at  the  class-meeting  wu  a  cross 
yet,  availing  herself  of  the  opportunitj 
Ihns  afforded  for  the  communion  of  saints 
she  derived  therefrom  much  spiritual 
benefit.  Both  before  her  lost  very  painfu 
affliction,  and  during  its  continuance,  sh< 
was  drawn  nearer  to  God,  and  as  a  resul 
her  rcligioni  experience  became  mon 
bright  and  happy.  Kspecislly  towardi 
the  close  of  her  life,  she  had  the  indubita 
ble  marks  of  sincere  and  eminent  piety 
self-abnegation,  and  entire  reliance  npoi 
Chriit,  and  love  to  Him.  Speaking  o 
herself,  she  said,  "  I  feel  myself  in  God* 
sight  as  great  a  sinner  as  ever  lived  on  thi 
earth  since  the  days  of  Adam :  "  and  in  i 
letter  to  her  minister,  when  unable  to  se 
him,  she  wrote,  "  The  promises  in  God' 
Word  are  very  precious;  if  I  look  a 
myself,  I  feel  so  entirely  unworthy,  that 
dare  not  claim  one  of  them,  yet  hiding  m; 
nnworthiness  in  the  merits  of  my  Saviour* 
death,  I  may  call  them  nine,  and  so  dm 
comfort." 

In  a  poetical  piece  which  ahe  wrote,  shi 
thus  expresses  the  peace  she  felt  **  througl 
believing :  * — 

"  I  aak  no  other  bleaaing,  now  I  with  fait 


My  Captun  and  Radeamar 
Aa  cneifted  for  ma ; 
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My  riBen  Lord  and  Saviour  at  Advocate 
above ; 
My  sins,  thoagh  scarlet,  hidden 
In  everlasting  Love. 

"  I  care  not  for  earth*s  shadow,  I  fear  no 
future  iU, 
Now  there  is  One  to  comfort, 
To  whisper, '  Peace,  be  still : ' 
I  know  I  have  a  Saviour — for  the  weary 
one  lie  died — 
Behold,  the  Bridegroom  'a  with  me. 
And  I  am  satisfied  1  '* 

Her  faith  in  God  enabled  her  fully  to 
acquiesce  in  His  will,  notwithstanding 
distress  and  suffering.  She  wrote,  "  I  have 
the  sweet  assurance  that  the  severe  afflic- 
tion through  which  I  am  passing  is  sent 
in  infinite  compassion  to  draw  me  near  to 
God."  Hence  she  never  murmured  nor 
complained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  said  it 
was  "all  right."  Indeed,  she  believed 
that  for  her  it  was  a  merciful  arrangement 
she  could  not  enjoy  the  society  of  beloved 
friends ;  for,  being  deprived  of  their  com- 
pany, she  was  alone  with  Christ,  and 
had  more  fellowship  with  Him.  And  it 
was  with  intense,  yea,  agonizing  earnest- 
ness, she  "  laboured  fervently  in  prayer," 
both  when  friends  prayed  with  her,  and 
when  she  prayed  alone.  In  various  ways, 
as  strength  and  opportunity  permitted, 
she  did  what  she  could  for  that  Saviour 
who  had  done  so  much  for  her ;  though 
she  mourned  that  her  life  had  been  spent 
to  so  little  purpose,  and  that  she  had  done 
comparatively  nothing  for  God.  She  also 
reproached  herself  because  of  what  she  spoke 
of  as  her  impatience  when  in  pain ;  but  to 
those  who  observed  her  closely,  it  appeared 
that  in  her  "patience  had  its  perfect 
work."  She  affirmed,  "  I  anticipate  see- 
ing Jesus  in  heaven  far  more  than  seeing 
my  beloved  papa,  or  any  one  else  there." 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  her  affliction  she 
had  desired  to  be  restored  to  health ;  but 
at  length  severe  pain  made  her  wishful  to 
depart,  and  her  prayer  was,  "  Come,  Lord 
Jesns,  come  quickly  1  *' 

Just  before  she  passed  away  she  prayed 
God  to  bless  the  nurse  who  was  beside  her, 
her  beloved  sister,  and  her  "precious 
mamma;**  and  then,  as  if  turning  to 
meet  her  final  foe,  and  feeling  her  feeble- 
ncM  for  the  conflict,  she  prayed,  with 


changed  voice,  "  And  now  vuf  \ 
be  with  me.*'  God  w»s  indeed  i 
The  physical  distress  she  hid  end 
feared  was  removed,  and  she  peMf 
asleep  in  Jesus,  on  the  Qtk  of  Jni 
The  worn-out  body  was  at  ieat» 
pure  and  gentle  spirit  joined  tl 
multitude  who  have  eome  onl  ol 
tribulation,**  having  "  wished  thi 
and  made  them  white  in  the  Uoo 
Lamb.**  H- 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Zllkd  i 
at  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  in 
1837.  In  early  life  he  was  hroi 
der  the  influence  of  the  Morpeth  ^ 
Sunday-school,  and  eontinoed  in 
tion  with  it  until  his  decease.  In  • 
1849,  he  became  deeply  impretsec 
power  of  God's  truth.  A  coorse  c 
religious  services  wis  at  that  ti 
ducted  by  the  Bev.  Edmund  Oldfli 
resident  minister  of  the  Morpeth 
when  a  gracious  influence  pern 
meetings,  and  the  Spirit's  power  ( 
the  preached  word.  The  nralt  i 
the  members  of  the  ehnrch  wer 
ened,  and  led  to  seek  a  ditspm 
grace.  A  number  of  yoong  b 
were  deeply  affeeted ;  and,  maiii 
desire  "  to  flee  from  the  wrath  t 
forthwith  joined  the  chureh  in  wl 
had  been  awakened.  Mr.  Eland 
of  the  number.  At  a  snbseqneni 
he  became  deeply  concerned  for 
fore  of  his  soul ;  and,  on  being  pi 
and  spoken  to  in  reference  to  hb 
state,  he  at  once  fell  in  with  tht 
mercy  presented  to  him  in  tkfl 
He  felt  that  his  load  of  gnQt  n 
was  gone,  and  by  the  testimoB, 
Holy  Spirit  he  knew  that  he  in 
of  God.  Though  naturally  of  i 
reserved  disposition,  the  feeUig 
new-bom  soul  constrained  bin 
aloud,  "O,  what  ■  chmgel 
change  1 " 

Having  given  himself  to  C 
Eland  gave  his  hand  and  hMor 
people.  His  deir  eonveraioii,  ( 
life,  and  diligent  cultivation  of  1 
together  with  his  evident  lUlili 
mended  him  as  fit  for  the  woA  « 
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in  this  emplojmait,  to  the 
ath,  it  wu  mmniCcft  he  had 

in  Tiew — ^thc  glory  of  God 

of  soolft.     II is  letirity  ia 

mt    of  Christian  nsefulaess 

He    was    panctual    and 

mding  to  his  appoiotinenti. 

I  was  Tery  acceptable,  and 

moch  success. 

lie  character,  he  adorned  the 
od  his  Saviour,  so  that  even 
k  knowledge  of  him  that  he 
rsclite  indeed."  AVhen  not 
ctsages  of  mercy  to  his  fellow- 

the  good  example  of  being 
it  in  the  sanctnaiy  ;  and  his 
rifate  life  was  in  accordance 
bUe  profesiions.  His  whole 
fid  set  npon  using  the  talents 
Muter  hid  committed  to  his 

ed  his  spare  time  to  pnlpit- 
,  tnd  t'j  such  other  studies  as 
src  cslculated  to  make  him  the 
if  good  to  others.  His  class- 
r  testimony  that  his  Christian 
ns  geueraliy  clear  and  scrip- 
longed  for  greater  conformity 
of  God,  a  firmer  trust  in  and 
ist,  accompanied  with  a  desire 
tag  his  Lord  who  had  "  loved 
veu  Himself  for  him." 
was  noexpeeted;  only  a  few 
iag  from  the  enjoyment  of  his 
h  to  his  being  launched  into 
Daring  the  short  period  of 
«  vooehsafed  to  him,  while 
T  Jordan,  it  wss  evident  that  his 
tiyed  on  God  in  euvest  prsyer. 
•red  by  grace,  he  slept  in 
»bcr  23th,  1868.  "Mark  the 
I,  and  behold  the  upright ;  lor 
that  man  is  peace." 

JoHjf  Maltiev. 

m  Baktov,  of  Fotherby,  near 
boim  at  Swaby,  in  the  Alford 
Bi  Crtho;  the  UU  Mr.  James 
mk  not  a  member  of  Society, 
i  ip  Ui  dildren  earefiiny,  ind 
littifiiiifr  npon  the  Wesleyan 
Al  an  carlj  age^  John  left 
p  nUla  nadiwg  «ft  Aotborpe, 


during  a  gracious  revival,  he  became  the 
subject  of  deep  conviction  of  sin.  After 
seeking  the  Divine  mercy,  sorrowing,  fur 
some  days,  the  Lord  spoke  peace  to  his 
soul.  He  now  walked  in  "  newnesi  of 
life,"  and  gave  clear  evidence  of  a  savinjj 
chau^. 

He  next  removed  to  Carlton ;  where, 
for  two  yean,  he  met  with  the  people  of 
God,  and  continued  to  grow  in  grace. 
About  five  years  later  he  came  to  reside  at 
Louth,  and  loon  after  be^an  to  serve  the 
cause  of  God  in  the  capacity  of  local- 
prcacbcr.  In  this  important  work  he 
took  great  delight,  and  was  highly  ac- 
ceptable. For  forty- four  years,  during 
winter  and  summer,  he  cheerfully  took  his 
full  share  of  labour  in  this  eztentive  Cir- 
cuit ;  gladly  taking  his  brethren  with  him 
in  hia  conveyance,  to  the  farthest  places, 
and  never  murmuring  that  the  distance 
was  so  great.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  one  who  felt  that  he  hail  a  work  to  do 
for  God.  The  Lord  graciously  assisted 
him,  and  gave  him  to  sec  fruit  of  his 
labiiur.  He  was  also  a  useful  leader ;  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition  winning  fur 
him  the  esteem  of  the  members  of  his 
class.  He  tried  to  help  on  the  feeblest ; 
was  patient  towards  all;  and  nothing 
grieved  him  more  than  to  find  any  one  of 
those  under  his  care  forsaking  the  fold. 
He  was  firm  and  decided  in  bis  attsch- 
ment  to  Wesleyan  Methodism,  but  wu 
ever  ready  to  show  his  fraternal  regard  to- 
wards all  who  "  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Chribt 
in  sincerity."  The  various  relationships  of 
life  were  sustained  by  him  with  steady 
propriety.  He  was  a  kind  and  an 
obliging  neighbour,  a  devoted  husband, 
and  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  fathers ; 
ruling  hia  own  household  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord. 

For  some  months  previous  to  his  death, 
3Ir.  Barton  had  to  endure  some  severe 
trials.    His  wife,  end  one  after  another  of 
his  childreDtWere  prostrated  by  fever;  and 
while  these  were  slowly  reeovering,  he  was 
himself  attacked  by  the  same  disease.    He 
passed  tbrough   both    his    persons!  and 
family  afflietion  in  the  spirit  of  meek  and 
nneomplainiog  sabmissinn.   The  fever  waa 
cheeked,  b«l  his  leesrwy  waa  dow ;  and 
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hii  appeannee  indicated  great  physical 
feeblenest.  Still,  it  was  fondly  hoped 
that  he  would  be  spared  a  few  more 
years,  for  the  comfort  of  his  family  and 
the  service  of  the  church.  These  hopes, 
however,  were  doomed  to  sadden  dis- 
appointment. One  week  before  he  died, 
he  attended  a  trostees'  meeting,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  subject  of  a  new  chapel  at 
Fotherby.  He  entered  heartily  into  the 
project ;  went  with  the  other  trustees  to 
select  the  site  from  one  of  his  own  Holds ; 
and,  having  decided  with  them  where 
the  chapel  was  to  stand,  he  cheerfully 
consented  to  give  the  ground,  and  engaged 
his  family  to  contribute  something  towards 
the  erection. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  going  over 
his  farm,  he  was  seized  with  extreme  pun, 
and  was  got  home  with  some  difficulty. 
This  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of 
his  last  illness ;  which,  though  short,  was 
'  very  severe.  But  he  bore  all  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  fortitude.  His  confidence  in 
God,  and  in  His  Word,  never  faltered. 
He  expressed  no  wish  to  remain  longer  on 
earth,  but  submissively  said,  "  The  Lord's 
time  is  the  right  time."  To  an  old  friend 
he  remarked,  "  It  is  all  rock,  brother ; " 
and  when  reminded  that  they  had  had 
many  happy  meetings  together,  he  re- 
plied, "  f  es  i  but  the  best  is  to  come  1 " 


After  severe  paroxyama  of  pain  wansUsd; 
he  would  exclaim,  "Praise  the  Lord;  it 
will  soon  be  over  now  1"  TohisdiURi 
hesaid,  '*I  cannot  talk  much, but wlHtlhi 
Master  says  nnto  one.  He  wtjt  ubIb  dl 
'Watch.'  aeave  to  Christ;  behoMitBl 
upright  in  an  yoor  dealinga."  Hiids^UVi 
seeing  that  he  wanted  to  express  tOBMlUi( 
said,  "It  is  aU  Christ  now,  fUbtf."  lb 
which  he  repUed,"0  yet!  alliiflnq^ 
the  Atonement — I  bnild  here ;  it  smmI 
move."  Then,  with  npraised  huk,  td 
with  an  utterance  M\  of  holy  pom.  h 
added :  "Why,  the  world  mi^  build  kn 
and  be  safel  What  a  firm  JbofcHd 
No  doubt  about  it." 

On  the  morning  of  his  death,  Isdhg 
that  his  end  was  near,  be  said:— 


Joy  through  my  swimmbg  ij«  M 

break. 
And  mean  the  thanks  I  eannot  qfidb" 


<i 


His  last  effbrt  appeared  to  be  •■  ^Mf^ 
to  quote  some  passage  of  Seriptnn;  ^ 
having  uttered  the  word  "juskiiia,''Ul 
strength  failed.  A  fewminntespiMiaA 
then  without  a  stmggle,  calmly  MviiW 
drops  asleep,  he  folded  his  haads  k)k 
usual  way,  ceased  to  breathe,  aBdUifi^ 
pared  spirit  went  home  to  God.  Hi  Sd 
January  22d,  1869,  aged  aixty-two  ymt. 

G.A.F. 
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June  80th,  1869.— At  Wexford^  James 
Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Hig- 
gins,  Wesleyan  minister.  From  early 
childhood  he  was  a  subject  of  the  gracious 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  he  hsd  completed  his  four- 
teenth year  that  he  first  ts«ted  of  the  joys 
of  salvation.  On  a  bright  Sabbath  after- 
noon, in  the  summer  of  1863,  while  at 
home  for  vacation  from  tlie  Wesleyan  Con- 
nexional  School,  Dublin,  he  was  a  weeping 
penitent  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  ere 
the  sun  had  set,  he  was  rejoicing  in  a  sense 
of  pardoning  love.  He  did  not,  however, 
amid  the  excitements  of  school-life,  con- 
stantly rttain  that  happy  state ;  nor  did 
he  fully  regain  it  until  the  Lord's  afflicting 
hand  had  been  laid  upon  him.    Meantime, 


having  entered  upon  commeniil  fifok  |^ 
by  industry,  ability,  atrict  intcgrilji  Mj 
amiable  disposition,  won  the  eitesin  v 
respect  of  those  with  whom  he  VM  f^ 
nected.     Indeed,  whfle  at  thia  tint  k> 
did  not  profess  to  enjoy  rdigioa,  Btff 
who  witnessed  his  outward  eoitet  9" 
garded  him  as  a  true  Christian.    In  A> 
autumn  of  1866  he  went  to  Nev-TA 
where,  in  the  severe  winter  which  foDoMi 
he  caught  cold,  which  indneed  his  moitd 
illness.  In  Blay,  1867,  heretamed  kMtfi 
and  for  more  than  two  years  hia  ki  «■ 
one  of  much  suffering,  weakncaa,  aad  prifc 
Under  God's  chastening  hand  he  bom; 
and,  after  a  struggle  against  nnbdid^  it* 
gained  a  elear  sense  of  the  Diviia  ffnW 
Subsequently,  as  his  iUaeii  adfiiwd.  Hi 
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B  became  d«pp  aod  minircft. 
!■  wurdt  were, — "  Thongh 
BU  perish,  }  et  I  fed  the  in- 
nenewed  day  by  day."  When 
o  the  trial  through  which  be 
,  he  taid,  "  It  matt  be  all 
e  Lord  haa  done  it."  After  a 
yam,  he  aaid,  "When  I  am 
■t,  I  feci  God  ao  near  me,  aad 
ly.  it  ia  worth  it  aU."  At 
c.  "  The  enemy  ii  not  now 
0  tonch  me.  I  hare  nothioK 
i  peace,  and  joy,  and  loTe." 
inoat  atTectionate  detire  for  the 
flfare  of  hit  yonoger  brothert 
¥rhen  hit  power  of  speech 
lat  eonaciont  act  wat  to  preia 
hand  in  token  that  he  felt  the 
racioQt  pretence.  In  a  ttate  of 
)h  he  entered  into  rest,  in  the 
t  year  of  hit  age. 

J.  H. 

^At  Hull,  CharUte,  wife  of 
it  Maton.  She  was  born  at 
in  1799.  and  ia  1827  she 
ea  with  God  in  Tattershall 
ler  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
ooathan  Porter.  In  1841,  she 
to  Hollj  where  she  waa  the 
a  elaaa  for  several  years,  nntil 

to  relinqaish  the  office  in  oon- 
flf  the  failore  of   her  health. 

time  of  her  conTcrsion  to  the 
'  death  she  nerer  lost  her  evi- 
u  interest  in  Christ.  She  was 
■ember  of  the  Sick  Visitors' 
id  alto  of  the  Poor  and  Strangers' 
eiety;  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
waa  instnuncntal  in  the  aalva- 
oala  while  miniateriog  to  the 
ita  of  the  needy  and  deatitnte. 
ray  lealoua  in  prajer^meetings, 

power  in  prayer,  and  delighted 
pcute&t  sicnera  to  the  Savionr. 
twe  belbra  her  death  ioeieating 
twdemd  her  iaeapaUe  of  active 
■nrentcd  her  attendance  at  the 
■M.  She  waa  sometimea  tempted 
«  bv  ftith  might  laU  her  in  the 
iiCs  hoi  as  thia  drew  near  her 

WM  atingtkcncd,  and  ahe  wat 
lb  •  apei  victoiy  over  the  last 
]«r  tnompbut  spirit  departed 
Wng  with  "joy  mapcakable 
'^■ly.-  J.  P. 

ML— At  OMietke^.  William 
■rartb,  BOB  of  the  Ber.  Bobert 
xiM  Hawortb,  aged  nineteen 
■iv  cmAl  bome-tnining,  he 
«ff^  age  eoBTinead  of  nn  avl 
Iflfiibilw  tbroogb tbi aloM 


merits  of  Christ.     lie  was  for  «ome  years 
a  papil  at  Woodhoiise-OroTf*  School,  ami 
at   Wesley   Collejze,    Shtmeld.    of   nkirh 
institations  he  always  spoke  with  respect. 
During  thcic  years,  he  pave  hi«  heart  to 
God  and  bis  hand  to  the  Chorch  of  his 
fathers.     Although  of  a  timid  disposition, 
the  closs-meeting  waa  always  sonzht  and 
prized  by  him.    As  a  son,  he  was  aflir- 
tionate  and  obedient,  and   by  his  y^tuWe 
goodness  he  was  the  sunshine  of  the  family. 
His  last  sickness  was  short.   In  the  spring 
of  1869  it  was  thonpht  that  a  cban^  of 
air  might  prove  beneficial.     But  the  Lord 
had  otherwise  designed.     Towards  the  end 
of  June  he  became  suddenly  wursc,  and  i.i 
three  short  weeks  he   was   bevDud    the 
powrr  of  sin  and  sickness.    During  his 
last  days  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  an 
noshakeu  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ. 
From  the  few  words  that  escaped 'his  lipi 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  "  npon  the 
Bock."      When    asked,  "Is    all    brixht 
before  yon?  "  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  fear. 
1  am  trotting  in  Christ  who  died  for  me." 
When  too  weak  to  articulate,  he  was  asked 
to  move  his  head  "  if  Christ  was  precious," 
and   the   sign  was  instantly  given.    In 
great  peace  he  d^-parted  from  the  suffering 
to  the  reigning  church.  J.  £.  P. 

September  6th. — At  Bingfey,  Mrs.  S. 
Carr,  in  the  seventy- seventh  year  of  her 
age.    In  early  life  she  was  a  subject  of 
IMvine  grace ;  but  knew  not  that  it  was 
God's  voice,  until  an  aged  "mother  in 
Israel"  directed  her  to  respond   to  the 
heavenly  call.      God  answered  her  cry. 
At  once  she  united  herself  with  God's 
people;  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  she 
maintuned  an  honourable    place  in  the 
Wesleyan-Mcihodist  Society.     She  waa  a 
woman  of  great  vigour  and  independence 
of  character,   iler  last  affliction  wat  short. 
She  desired  as  her  greatest  joy  to  see  the 
salvation  of  her  children's  children ;  and 
for  this  ahe  pleaded  with  God  daily.    Her 
religioua  eiperience  in  the  eventide  of  life 
waa  dear,  and  her  hope  of  heaven  nn- 
donded.    The  Word  of  God  and  Wealey's 
Hymns  were  for  the  liat  few  montha  of 
her  lifo  her  chief  stndy.    "  The  one,"  she 
wonid  say,  "  it  my  ttorehonse  of  promitet, 
and  the  other  eiprettet  my  sonl't  wants, 
and  jpyt,  and  bopea.    No  hooka  toit  me 
■ow  bnt  theie."    The  last  year  of  her  life 
ahe  waa  dtta'"*^  frequently  fhim  public  wor- 
•hip ;  bnt  frieada  wenld  nve  hnr  portiona 
of  the  aennont,  whieh  often  affoided  her 
great  pleaaare.  About  a  fortmght  before  her 
death  ahe  waa  at  God*s  house,  and  heard  a 
KTBon  from  Aela  vit.  S4-60.    From  that 
ti-ia  iba  was  eoBataatly  tpeaUng  of  "the 
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heavens  being  opened,  and  Christ  vraiting 
to  receive  her  spirit."  In  this  full  and 
certain  hope  of  being  with  Christ  she 
entered  into  rest.  J.  W. 

September  13th. — At  Bhigley^  at  her 
brother's  residence,  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness, from  typhus  fever,  Miss  Ann  White, 
in  the  twenty-fiftfi  year  of  her  age.  In 
early  life  she  gave  her  heart  to  God,  and 
evidenced  the  sincerity  of  her  decision  by 
a  godly  and  consistent  walk.  She  had  "  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  and 
abhorred  evil  speaking.  Some  eighteen 
months  ago  she  had  committed  to  her 
special  care  her  brother's  motherless  child; 
and  with  maternal  solicitude  and  tender- 
ness did  she  fulfil  the  charge  entrusted  to 
her  by  the  sainted  dead.  She  was  zealous 
in  Cl^ist's  cause,  and  strongly  attached  to 
the  church  of  her  fathers  and  of  her 
spiritual  birth.  The  writer  has  often 
heard  her  testify  to  her  personal  accept- 
ance with  God.  During  her  last  short 
illness  the  power  of  disease  had  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  her  mind.  When  an 
anxious  sister  inquired  as  to  her  hope  in 
God,  she  said,  "  Do  you  think  that  1  shall 
die  ?  I  have  not  much  feeling,  but  I  am 
trusting  in  Christ.  I  have  no  doubt." 
The  last  night  was  one  of  all  but  uncon- 
sciousness ;  she  had  done  with  earth  and 
earthly  ties.  When  she  spoke  it  was  of 
heaven  and  Divine  things.  The  mind  was 
communing  with  the  unseen.  In  this 
state  she  continued,  until  "the  spirit 
relumed  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

J.  W. 

September  18th.— At  Liverpool,  aged 
leventy-eight,  Mrs.  Ann  Hide,  of  Malton, 
Yorkshire.  She  was  born  at  Bedale,  her 
maiden  name  being  Husband.  After  the 
death  of  both  her  parents  she  removed  to 
Malton,  where,  a  few  years  after,  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Hide,  to  whom  she  proved 
a  great  blessing.  In  the  year  1820,  both  of 
them  were  led  to  feel  an  earnest  desire  for 
salvation,  which  through  the  riches  of 
grace  they  soon  found,  and  at  once  joined 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society.  Mrs. 
Hide  was  a  woman  of  sound  Christian 
principles, — ^manifested  in  steady  and 
devoted  love  to  Methodism ;  in  a  regard  for 
the  religious  welfare  of  her  numerous 
family;  and  in  such  help  and  kindness 
towards  her  neighbours  and  others  as  in 


her  humble  position  she  could  rendo^ 
Such  a  life  commanded  both  respeet  i&d 
gratitude  from  others.  Through  tluB  neriti 
of  Christ  and  the  sanctifieation  of  the  Holf 
Spirit,  she  secured  a  peaceful  end  nil 
an  everlasting  home  in  heaven. 

Mr.    Hide    was    bom  at    Norton-Vf-    i 
Malton  in  1788.    In  this  latter  place  M 
early    commenced    business    as   a  hiiN    • 
dresser,  and  continued  it  till  his  dcstk^ 
October  27th,  1865.    One  Sunday,  aiUr 
business,  while  taking  a  walk,  he  wsi  M   . 
to  listen  to  the  singing  in  the  MethodM 
chapel.     This  the  Holy  Spirit  uMd  to    | 
produce  alarming  conviction  of  his  an  nl    J 
danger.    With  a  broken  heart  he  tonsi 
aside  to  a  quarry,  where  he  wept  and  VfijH'i 
and  soon  found  peace  with  God  tnrM|^ 
faith  in  Christ.    On  the  following  Snndif . 
and  ever  after,  his  shop  was  closed.    Tw 
holy  heroism  issued  in  the  loss  of  mon 
than  half  his  customers,  which  tried  Ui 
faith  to  the  utmost ;  but  God  sostiiMl 
and  comforted  him,  and  after  some  nonAi 
his  trade  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  Mfli    < 
became  larger  than  before.    In  a  few  yoi* 
he  was  appointed  to  raise  a  class,  ithitt    . 
became  a  great  blessing  to  many  preciov 
souls.    About  two  years  before  lusdci^ 
affliction  compelled  him  to  relinquish  tni 
loved  office.    His  gentle  temper,  ftnilf 
devotion,  love  of  the  house  of  God,  eo^ 
stant  spirituality  and  usefulness,  otdMiw 
him  to  many.     His  final  afflictioB  WM 
severe,  but  abounding  grace  enabled  ^ 
to  rHoice  in  God  his  Saviour  to  the  end. 

B.T. 

September  26th.— At  Beverley,  iffj 
eighty-two  years,  Nancy  Beilby,— ««* 
disciple.  Converted  to  God  ineariyli^ 
she  joined  the  Methodist  Society,  and  fcr 
fifty-five  years  adorned  her  profeiaion  ky  • 
life  of  unobtrusive  and  uniform  defotiot 
to  Christ.  She  loved  Methodism,  ao^ 
dially  believed  its  doctrines,  and  higW 
esteemed  its  ministers.  Althoo^h  moriif 
in  humble  life,  her  eminent  piety  Wti^ 
her  many  friends.  She  was  the  oM 
member  in  the  Beverley  Circoit.  N<( 
long  before  breathing  out  her  happy  n» 
to  God,  raising  her  arms  in  mm  <» 
triumph,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Victory,  vt^ 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  1 " 
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BV  Ttii;  REV.  GEORGE  CLOUCH  HARVARD. 

I.  LoxGDEs  waa  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henrj  Longden,  tlio  aecTiil  of 
iMie  wliith  shone  among  godly  Methodist  lajmeu  of  tliu  funntrr 
The  uarae  etill  lives  in  the  tbird  and  fourth  fitnu  rat  ions,  and 
onred  ftill.  A  joyful  thing  .it  is  to  think  uf  Irit-iids  who  aro 
:o  their  rewar.l  in  heaven.  We  cannot  bcvail  them  as  dend  ; 
rajh  we  misi  theji  from  our  aide  in  thU  weary  |jilgritniig>.>,  yet 
(HI  th.it  they  tn  with  God,  and  this  their  jny  tifaould  he  a 
itorj>y  to  ua.  'MoTdthan  two  centuries  ago  Henry. Yaughau, 
uriit,  Baid^of^the  dwd  who  live  agun  in  the  heavusly  life, — 
"Duj  *Tcall  gooeinio  tbewurldofligbt, 

'  And  laloDe  ut  lipgeriaghcral  '  '   --, '; 

Tbdr  voy  menuirf  ii  fair  uid  brii^lit, 
•    And  mj  ud  thought*  dolh  deir. 

"Dnr,  betDtsoBi  Death ;  the  juwdofthu  justl 
Shining  no  where  but  ia  tlic  dark; 
^'hat  WtaMdncM  dolh  lie  be.Tand  thy  du^L, 
Could  mau  outlook  Ihal  niari : " 

10  that  the  writer  loTee  to  think  of  tho  friend  u  lirttf  memorial 
D  he  would  here  record.  All  the,  Methodist  MioiBten  who 
lown  Sheffi-lJ  oflate  yQa»  will  rememher  this  venerable  lady, 
u'ly  vigorous  in  her  deoUn',  with  a  countenaocc  fres'i  And 
«i-en  in  age,  with  a  dii<positi:)ii  chetrful  and  full  of  fiinshine, 
>  "low  of  which  young  peO]ik  were  glid  to  come,  and  with  a 
7  wisdom  that  was  felt  to  hs  the  strongth  of  all  about  lier ;  a 
il  Chrlettan  eharaeter  that  none  who  aaw  it  would  ever  forget, 
aniily  nante  uf  Mrs.  Longdftnwaa  Sehofield.    She  was  born  at 

A     V»rL-.k:ni     Tm...  ok     irU'I,     ..,,1     .nhin    nnl..  o    ..kSM    f>rfll»a 
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when  ifc  pleased  God  in  her  seventeenth  year  to  visit  the  heart  of 
Mary  Schofield  with  His  awakening  Spirit,  the  only  help  8hc  found 
from  her  foster-mother  was  a  rehuke  which  bade  her  "  not  make  so 
much  ado  about  nothing."  Her  good-natured  uncle  perhaps  under- 
fitood  her  spiritual  anxieties  better,  but  she  was  left  very  mucb  to 
find  the  way  unaided  and  alone. 

No  wonder  that  the  little  Methodist  chapel  of  the  place  was  long 
sacred  to  her,  till  it  was  superseded  by  a  more  modem  sanctuiry  i 
for  it  was  there  she  learned  her  need  of  the  Saviour  and  the  lessons  of 
His  salvation ;  and  thence  she  carried  in  her  heart  the  traths  im- 
pressed on  her  by  the  preaching  of  thg  Word,  and  which  she  wrought 
out  in  the  wrestling  prayers  of  her  own  room.     She  sought  and  found 
true  repentance  for  her  forgctfulncss  of  God  and  the  sins  which  oome 
of  it,  and  from  which  even  a  child  must  penitently  turn.    Nor  wtf 
she  content  to  wait  and  mourn  without  comfort,  as  many  do  for  jeui, 
never  passing  beyond  the  literal  legal  notion  of  religion, — the  notioa 
of  restriction  and  obligation.     The  young  Christian's  sorrow  for  sinf 
and  her  faith  in  Christ,  brought  her  a  clear  sense  of  God's  forgiving 
mercy.     One  dark  winter  evening,  when  she  was  kneeling  by  herself 
as  usual,  this  bright  beam  from  the  face  of  God  broke  in  upon  her 
solitude.     Instantly  she  rose  up  from  prayer,  and  ran  as  she  was,  with 
no  thought  of  out-door  clothing,  over  two  or  three  fields  to  the  house 
of  the  Methodist  Class-Leader  just  then  meeting  his  class.    Opening 
the  door  of  the  cottage  she  poured  out  to  these  simple-hearted  Chris- 
tian people  the  gladness  that  was  gushing  up  in  her  own  soul.    Thej 
were  chiefly  farm-labourers  and  humble  colliers  and  their  wives,  about 
twenty  in  all, — the  class  of  people  among  whom  Methodism  has  won 
some  of  its  greatest  trophies;  even  as  at  the  beginning  it  was  pointed  out 
as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  Saviour's  miracle-working  mimstfj 
that  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.     It  may  be  said  molt 
truly  that  what  wealth  is  to  other  men  the  Gospel  is  to  the  poor;  fof 
when  they  really  receive  it,  they  are  often  happier  with  the  Gospel 
than  other  men  who  are  without  it  can  be  with  their  wealth.    It  i* 
an  argument  for  Christianity,  and  a  fact  to  authenticate  it  in  the 
world,  that  it  works  not  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  but  "  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest."  When  Miss  Schofield  had  opened  her  heart  to  the 
little  company  at  John  Duke's  that  night,  they  at  once  entered  into  her 
joy,  and  rejoiced  with  her  in  prayer  and  singing  such  as  she  used  toitj 
she  never  heard  before  nor  since.     In  the  memory  of  that  happy  time 
she  ever  afterwards  cherished  a  strong  affection  for  the  fellowship  of  the 
Christian  poor,  learning  from  their  experience,  and  laying  herself  out  for 
their  help  and  comfort,  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Mrs.  Longden  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-ono.  The  unde 
and  aunt  who  had  so  kindly  taken  her  as  a  child,  had  their  own  wishes 
for  the  future  of  their  niece  in  this  particular,  and  strongly  urged  her 


dUted.  Nar  was  there  cause  for  doubt  or  regret,  when  in 
I,  hj  ft  kind  Providence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LoDgdeu  began  life 
in  Sheffield.  Of  course  there  were  new  exercifles  and  cares, 
ierer  belongs  to  the  struggle  of  life,  with  some  special  trials 
iwB  which  to  those  who  scrro  God  become  occasions  of  special 
ind  cunFolations, — pillars  and  memorials  to  witness  that  so 
r«  lire,  God's  blessing  is  enough  for  us.  For  Ood  can  bless 
lOre,  and  make  us  happj  and  free,  if  only  we  have  Christian 
i— strength  of  mind  and  courftge  to  do  right,  disregarding  the 
of  weak  judges  of  our  conduct. 

Toper  to  say  that  Mrs.  Longden  conscientiously  and  wisely 
r  own  rpbere.  One  of  her  daughters  writes,  "  My  mother's 
bt  the  salvation  nf  her  little  children  was  more  loving  and  tender 
be  described.  I  trace  my  own  religious  impressions  as  a  child 
mtle  influence  of  her  piety,  Mling  like  dew  upon  the  opening 

With  alt  of  us  she  spared  no  means  to  effect  her  object, 
pilar  Scripture  teaching  on  the  Sunday  afttmooni,  and  fol- 
ap  these  efforts  by  earnest  converse  and  prayer  with  us 
,  drawing  us  to  Qod  by  the  charm  of  her  own  trusted  example ; 
1  speak,  carrying  the  key  to  all  our  hearts  in  her  own  bosom." 
means  work,  and  pwnts  to  results  such  as  no  statistician  can 
If  the  father  be  the  head  of  the  family,  it  may  well  be 

that  the  good  house-mother  is  the  heart  of  it  j  and  indeed 
esKm  for  legislators  to  ponder,  that  the  nation  is  made  or 
tjthe  families  of  the  nation.  None  will  feel  surprised  to  bear 
1j  all  the  children  of  this  old  Methodist  lamily  have  long  been 
nm  centres  of  light  and  love  and  social  advancement. 

midst  of  engrosnng  matema  1  responsibilities,  Mrs.  Longden 
nlf  to  mauT  works  of  wider  usefulness  i    and  those  she  was 
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couree ;  and  she  faithfully  filled  the  office  for  more  than  fortj-eighft 
jean,  devoting  herself  to  the  souls  placed  under  her  charge  with  a 
strong  aflfection  that  only  death  could  sever.  In  general,  her  own 
religious  experience  was  marked  hy  diffidence  and  humility,  occasioniUy 
verging  to  painful  depressions,  which  tested  and  perfected  her  tnut 
in  Christ.  She  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  the  full  fight  of 
faith ;  and  this  gave  reality  and  depth  to  her  religious  life,  and  entitled 
her  to  speak  surely  of  things  surely  known. 

Mrs.  Longden's  happy  old  age  was  a  gracious  recompense  of  Ood*f 
comfort  for  the  dedication  of  her  youth  to  God  ;  it  was  an  evening  of 
calm  skies  and  clear  long-lasting  light,  that  seemed  to  have  no 
nightfall.  Her  spirit  was  young  with  Christian  hope;  and,  wiA 
scarcely  a  wrinkle  upon  her  brow, — she  had  none  at  all  upon  bar 
heart, — ^placid  and  graceful,  thankful  and  kind,  she  appeared  parfected 
in  love  to  God  and  man.  And  when  at  length  a  short  season  of 
infirmity  came,  it  was  a  gentle  call  from  heaven  to  one  who  waited 
and  welcomed  the  call.  The  closing  days  were  days  of  brief  conflieti» 
but  abounding  consolations.  The  strength  of  grace  more  than  supplied 
the  weakness  of  nature ;  every  fear  was  gone ;  and  surrounded  by  her 
children,  and  children's  children,  she  died,  "  as  all  the  good  die,  hopingi 
blessing,"  loving  and  beloved,  revered  and  lamented,  on  Wednesdif, 
January  80th,  1867. 

"  FriencUj,  faithful  soqI,  adiea, 

Joined  to  those  escaped  before ! 
Thou  hast  gained  the  port  in  vier, 

Thon  hast  reached  the  happj  shore : 
Thee  released  we  cannot  monm. 

Lightened  of  thine  earthly  load. 
Dead — or  rather  truly  boni. 

Dead  to  man,  thoa  liv'st  to  God. 

"  Thon  art  gone  to  thy  reward, 

Followed  by  thy  works  of  lo?e. 
By  the  servants  of  thy  Lord, 

AH  whose  hearts  are  fix'd  above ; 
Us,  who  saw  thy  walk  below. 

Us,  who  seek  thy  pisce  on  high. 
Study  in  thy  steps  to  go. 

Long,  like  thee,  to  live  and  die. 

"  Calmly  didst  thou  run  thy  race. 
Steadily  thine  end  pursue; 
All  the  fruits  of  righteousness 

Proved  thy  faith  divinely  true : 
Happy  thou,  for  Christ  prepared. 

Found,  when  all  thy  work  was  past. 
Watching  to  receive  thy  Lord, 
Blameless,  and  in  peace  at  last."* 

•  J.  and  C.  Wesley's  "  PoeUcal  Works,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  2S2. 


thu  term  we  include  those  Inroctttioiu,  whether  of  greet- 
eommencemBnt,  or  of  beneliction  at  tba  close,  which  an 
ill,  or  netrly  all,  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  formaUi, 
«dkiog;,  thongh  not  absolutely  bound  by  a  mechanical  mle. 
kjpe  of  eipreuion  is  eridentlj  present  to  the  writer's  mind 
ariably  goides  his  phraseolo^;  the  changes  that  ocoa- 
ppeer  u«  simply  variations  on  the  one  theme,  and  Tiria- 
Doat  cues,  euily  to  be  accounted  for.  These  are  the  only 
motyped,  sentences  that  ean  be  found  in  the  Apoetle'a 
This,  of  itself,  would  commend  them  to  our  earnest 
it,  in  addition  to  this  sauroe  of  interest,  they  hare  a 
leolt^cal  stamp  and  significance,  being,  in  a  certain  sense, 
la  of  the  tmth,  as  well  as  invocations,  furnishing  a  key  to 
retatioB  of  the  documents  which  they  sanctify  by  a  form 
m.  We  shall  consider  the  introductory  Greetings  and 
r  Benedio^ns  in  their  order,  alter  having  fint  taken  a 
jw  of  the  common  element  that  unites  them. 

I.  IITTOCATIOHB. 

r  at  tbeee  formulai  in  their  external,  and,  aa  it  were,  lusto- 
it,  there  are  some  preliminary  observations  of  importanM 
at  themselves  in  relation  to  our  present  object. 
Bost  needs  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  phraaet  are  of 
:  theological  mintage,  under  the  Holy  Spirit  owing  their 
dm.  Whether  we  regard  the  new  terms  pressed  into  thia 
d  the  long  prescriptive  sanctity  of  those  which  they  dia- 
rbether  we  take  the  words  separately,  or  view  them  in 
oombinations ;  whether  we  think  of  the  pervading  cha- 
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the  earliest  Christian  document,  the  fir^t  pastoral  epistle,  in  Acts  xr., 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  the  historic jd  books  that  were 
beginning  to  be  known.  On  the  other  hand,  in  no  writings  that  fol- 
lowed his  are  they  altogether  omitted ;  their  stamp,  at  lent,  ii 
impressed  upon  them  all  down  to  the  last.  St.  Peter,  wko,  it 
other  respects,  preserves  his  individuality  so  sharply  that  we  can  dii* 
ting^ish  from  every  other  the  one  voice  that  speaks  in  the  Acti 
and  the  Epistles,  here  falls  into  St.  Paul's  strain,  and  imitates  him 
partly  at  least  in  both  letters.  Sb.  Jude  adopts  it,  as  also  does  St 
John  in  one  of  his  three  Epistles,  and  with  a  double  imitation  in  tha 
Apocalypse.  Bat  these  instances  of  the  wavering  use  of  St.  Paul's 
phrases,  while  they  pay  a  tribute  to  the  force  and  authority  of  bii 
style,  leave  him  still,  so  to  speak,  the  proprietor  of  his  own  formdai* 
They  are  strictly  ppecimens  of  what  we  are  taught  to  call,  in  modeni 
language,  Pauline  phraseology. 

2.  These  invocations,  as  such,  are    based    upon  the  epistoliij 
phrases  of  courtesy  and  good-will  current  in  the  ancient  world.    Thef 
are  the  Apostle's  substitutes  for  the  Greeting  and  the  Peace  whudi 
the  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews,  in  their  respective  languages,  used  for  tliB 
expression  of  their  well-wishing.     These,  in  their  naked  and  simplA 
form,  we  may  suppose  St.  Paul  never  used  after  he  began  to  be  < 
man  in  Christy  when  all  things  became  new  to  him.    Not  that  Chrit- 
tianity  abolished  them  at  once,  or,  indeed,  abolished  them  at  all ;  the 
sacred  Peace,  made  doubly  sacred  by  the  My  that  the  Lord  hid 
added  to  it,  could  never  become  obsolete ;  and  the  Greek  gnetiM§  tf 
found  still  in  the  two  earliest  documents  of  Christianity.     St  Fsnl 
did  not  reject  or  disparage  either ;  the  Peace,  in  particidar,  he  often 
used  to  convey  his  fervent  good- will.    Bat,  as  formulas  of  salutation 
and  valediction,  he  made  them  new  by  a  new  meaning  and  order.    The 
greeting  he  elevated  for  ever  into  grace ;  and  ihQ  peace  he  made  ne* 
by  its  connection  with  the  grace  that  provided,  and  the  mercy  that 
bestowed  it,  through  Jesus  Christ.      His  earliest   benediction  wtt 
grace  and  peace  at  the  beginning,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesue  Okriil  at 
the  close.    With  many  variations  the  same  strain  always  ia  heaidi 
These  became  his  token  in  every  Epistle ;  not  only  in  those  which 
remain,  but  in  those  which  probably  are  lost ;  not  only  in  the  more 
elevated  writings,  but  also,  as  we  see,  in  the  sampler  effiisiona,  like 
that  to  Philemon. 

3.  Such  general  observations  have  a  certain  interest ;  bat  they  are 
only  external,  and  concern  the  letter.  It  is  much  more  important 
to  remember  that  these  phrases  of  the  Apostle  are  the  chosen 
language  of  Inspiration;  that  they  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
theology  with  which  St.  Paul's  name  is  specially  connected;  and 
that  their  constant  recurrence  in  the  sacred  language  of  devotion,^ 
beginning,  continuing,  and  ending  every  treatise  on  the  Chriitiaa 


i.  So  also  u  the  expounder  of  the  dwitrinei  of  that  gnoe 
the  fotemost  rank  ;  To  me  it  thii  grace  alto  given.  What 
be  more  impreaaiTe  and    appropriato  than  the  unceasing 

of  these  memorial  words  ?  B;  them  the  Apostle  keeps 
•  minds   and  hearts  oontinually  the  central  traths  of  Us 

Bj  them  he  being  dead  yet  speaketli :  by  these  formulas 
ause  they  an  formulas — he  speaketh  to  almost  everjr  con- 
of  Christendom,  and  almost  every  time  they  meet.  The 
mi  of  which  grace  is  the  key-note  are  heard  wheresoever 
el  is  preached,  wheresoever  worshippers  assemble  in  the 
Jesus.  Each  of  his  salutation-worda  alone — gvace,  or 
peace — proolaims  ita  own  GMpel;  but  their  combination 
constitutes  a  testimony  or  a  protest  which  the  Church  will 
sd  and  shall  never  lack. 

iier,  it  reqnires  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  coosidera- 
leae  habitual  forms  of  prayer  that  they  are  used  within 
h,  and  pre-suppose  the  Christian  people's  familiarity  with 

and  the  system  of  Christian  dootrine.  It  baa  been  said 
words  of  the  Benedictions  are  watchwords  of  3t.  Paul's 
bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  of  themselves 
)  theology.  They  are  its  devotional  expressioii,  but  do  not 
ij  dootrinal  definition  or  statement  as  such.  The  dogmatic 
I  tiiua  introduced  by  prayer,  or  sanctified  by  benediction ;  but 
urn  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  already  received.  These 
were  publicly  read  in  the  hearing  of  instruct«d  Christiana. 

not  appended  to  documents  of  a  missionary  character, 
f  to  nnconvBTted  heathen  or  Jews  the  newly-reoeived 
at  the  liuth,    Sn<di  doonmenti  we  possess,  in  the  form  of 
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Trinity,  and  of  the  economical  relationR  of  the  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  underlies  these  apostolical  forms  of  sound  words.  All  the 
members  of  every  Christian  community  were  either  already  baptized 
into  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Qhoit,  or 
were  in  course  of  preparation  for  that  baptism.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  or  rather,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  bringing  tn  actiTOi 
recollection  of  this  to  the  study  of  the  words,  harmony  is  introduoed, 
and  precision,  where  otherwise  would  be  obscurity  and  indefiniteneei. 
The  expositor  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Triune  God  finde  theie 
phrases  literally  unmeaning;  or,  if  he  seeks  to  impose  a  membif 
on  them,  he  finds  them  intractable.  So  also,  on  the  other  handy 
the  orthodox  Christian  who  takes  them  as  the  authoritative  statemeat 
and  exposition  of  a  new  and  mysterious  doctrine  will  perceive  (haft 
they  tell  him  only  half  the  truth.  Just  as  in  the  early  Church  the 
instructed  faithful  knew  well  that  the  apostolical  phrase  which  they 
heard — of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus^h^  the  Sayiour's  owa 
triune  formula  behind  and  beneath  it,  and  were  unconscious  of  aaj 
perplexity,  so,  in  the  case  of  those  who  heard  these  Benediotiona,  i 
profound  fundamental  truth  had  been  already  embraced  that  giftt 
the  solution  to  whatever  ambiguity  they  might  seem  to  involve.  K 
grace,  and  mercy,  and  peace  were  invoked  from  God  the  Father  loi 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  was  clearly  understood  by  thote  who 
were  believers  in  the  mediation  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God ;  and, 
without  the  word,  they  would  supply  by  a  Christian  instincb  and 
neccdsity  the  secondary  mediation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that   these  Invocations  are  uttered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  di^ciplos  of  Christ  gathered  into  the  close  fellowship  of 
worship,  must  abo  be  remembered  in  their  exposition.     They  who 
receive  the  Christian  benediction  are  the  adopted  children  of  God, 
who  is  their  Father  in  a  sense  that  none  others  may  claim  to  knoVi 
However  narrow  it  may  seem,  and  however  opposed  to  the  cunent 
thinking  of  our  time,  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  documents  of 
Christianity  are  addressed  to  the  chosen  and  faithful.     Their  phraae- 
ology  is  for  the  elect ;  to  be  spiritually  discerned  and  to  be  spiritually 
interpreted.     The  leading  terms  of  the  Benedictions  are  auppoaed  to 
be   already  understood,  experimentally   understood,  by  those  who 
receive   them.     Grace,   mercy,  peace,   love,  communion,   are  words 
which  have  already  been  made  precious  to  the  minds  and  hearia  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  spoken.     To  remember  this,  also,  at  thfl 
right  time  is  of  great  advantage. 

5.  It  is  of  equal  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  apoatolieal 
Invocations  are  prayers,  and  thereby  teach  us  in  what  sense,  and  in 
what  sense  only,  human  benedictions  are  pronounced  upon  the  peopb 
of  God.  They  arc  not  official  formulas,  of  which  the  New  Testament 
contains  no  example ;  or,  if  the  apostolical  official  dignity  be  ginned 


B  propvr  are  naaei  oaerea  lo  uoa,  or  come  irom 
innuit  iDTOcation  :  His  aloae  U  the  prerogative  of  bleeuDg 
;  bleft.  In  the  mast  stately  and  fbrmal  example  of  which  we 
record,  the  ordering  of  which  it  g'nen  with  prrcisiou,  the 
ia  pitched  to  tVn  strain ;  The  Lord  bleee  thee  and  keep  th^e  I 
;  solemn  Benediction,  properly  bo  called,  in  the  New  Testt- 
bhftt  in  which  the  whole  ciogregation  by  the  ministry  of  the 
en  by  thankf^ivinj  and  praytr  the  Eucharistic  ekmenti. 
■diction  of  St.  Paul  ii  indeed  pronounced  with  uplifted  hands  s 
the  heads  of  the  people  only,  aa  uplifted  to  Ood  for  them. 
I  of  this  fact  will  be  fell  if  we  strive  to  transfer  to  the  New 
it  the  notions  of  later  timeii,  and  imagine  thfse  Inroca- 
uUted  into  the  style  of  priestly  or  pontifical  ritual.  Aa  an 
inspiration,  and  the  instrument  or  channel  of  such  unlimited 
io  the  Church,  to  St.  Paul,  if  to  any  on  earth,  the  prerogative 
lentally  blessing  the  people  might  seem  appropriate.  But  be 
thi»,  both  negatively  and  positively.  The  only  personal 
m  aa  from  himself  that  we  ever  hear  him  making  ttkea  no 
id  no  more  authoritative  form  than  this,  Mif  love  he  with  you  I 
«■  hia  people  by  invoking  for  them,  and  bidding  them  join 
iToking  for  themselves,  the  blessing  of  Qod. 
most  be  noted,  further,  that  these  formulas  have  been  aanc- 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Church'e  use.  They  have  supplanted 
I,  and  commended  themselves  as  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
re  doubtlew  prepared  for  the  function  and  place  which  they 
ipied  in  the  more  public  and  private  service  of  Ood;  and 
my  expreaa  injunction  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  was  by  all  men 
ad.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  later  writers  of  Scripture 
a  oartnn  extent  used  these  forms.    They  discerned  in  tbemi 
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the  former  Epistle  of  Clement,  takes  up  the  Apostle's  greeting,  and 
thus  hears  the  same  testimony  to  the  custom  of  the  first  eentnzj. 
So  also,  though  with  sundry  variations,  do  multitudes  of  writiogi 
that  followed.    St.  Paul  has  given  his  Salutations  to  all  times.   Out  of 
his  phrases  benedictory  expressions  have  been  formed  for  use  both  in 
the  East  and  West :  especially  that  well-known  eucharistical  invon- 
tiou  of  The  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding  I  (PhiL  if.) 
There  is  no  more  perfecb  invocation  in  worship,   public,  social,  or 
private,  than  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  !    But  it  is  the  form  of  sound 
words  which  we  sometimes  term  the  Apostolical  Benediction  that  hM 
received  the  highest  honour  in  this  kind*    At  the  beginning  or  at  tta 
close  of  the  service  it  has  for  long  ages  conveyed  the  common  blessing 
of  the  Triune  God  upon  the  evangelical  Church.     And  wherever  flie 
spirit  of  due  reverence  reigns,  the  formula  is  retained  in  its  integrilf* 
7.  Lastly,  it  is  a  preliminary  remark  of  some  importance  that  the 
Benedictions  that  begin  and  those  that  close  the  Epistles  must  be 
regarded  as  connected,  or  rather  as  mutually  supplementary.  To  tlui 
may  be  added,  further,  that  all  the  invocations  of  all  the  EjHstK 
not  only  those  that  occupy  the  first  and  last  place,  but  also  thoie 
which  occasionally  occur  as    ejaculations,  must  be  taken   as  ooB 
connected  whole :  the  Divine  and  authentic  Benedictionar^f  wbiok 
needs  no  additions  of  human  device.     Not  one  of  these  expresnoM 
but  helps  the  general  exposition  ;  and  the  benefit  is  further  enlarged 
if  the  remainder  of  Scripture  is  included.     For  instance,  what  a  libh 
flood  of  light  is  poured  upon  the  entire  series  of  the  Invocations  bf 
that  once-uttered  salutation,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Pud 
ends  a  life  and  a  labour  that  was  full  of  blessing  to  all, — The  lari 
Jesus  Christ  he  tcith  your  spirit  I    All  graces  that  are  supplicated 
are  centred  in  a   Person,  and    a   Person  who  is  Gt)d,  in  all  the 
fulness  of  His  Benediction,  to  the  spirit  of  every  Christian.    Again, 
a  word  in  St.  Peter  is  very  helpful.     St.  Paul's  phrase  which  he 
adopts,  Grace  and  peace,  never  has  a  verb  expressed  or  indicated. 
We  of  course  can  easily  supply  it ;  but  St.  Peter  makes  our  conjectme 
needless.    He  gives  as  it  were  an  authoritative  commentary  on  the 
phrase  he  quotes :   Grace  and  peace  he  multiplied, — a  word  whieh, 
beyond  all  others  in  the  language  he  wrote,  was  suitable  for  the 
filling  up  of  what  was  lacking  in  the  Apostle's  formula.    St.  John 
also  in  the  Kevclatiou  gives  a  most  important  explanation  of  St.  Paul's 
meaning ;  bringing  out  most  fully  the  Trinitarian  significance  of  tht 
Benedictions.  (Rev.  i.  4,  5.)    These  instances  might  be  oontinned* 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
consideration  of  a  series  of   phrases  which,  though  limited  in  the 
variety  of  form,  are  absolutely  unlimited  as  a  treasury  of  ChriitiaA 
truth  and  blessing. 


pbrwe,  with  the  iiuertion  of  Mercy  between  Grue  aod 

rOBUrlAB   OF   BALUTATIOir. 

I  probable  that  the  Apostle,  writing  to  the  Church  qf  the 
ioni,  in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  added  onl; 
tnd  simple  trorda  Grace  unto  you  and  Peace.  That  was  the 
gelical  innoTation  on  the  familiar  Creeling  of  the  Greek  and 
bbe  Hebrew.  In  two  letters  contained  iu  the  Acts — that  of 
toUc  Council  in  Jenualem,  and  that  of  Claudius  Lysiaa — we 
Greek  phraus.  We  have  one  of  them  also  where  it  seema 
II,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  which  fonakes  the  Hebrew 
r,  And  adopts  the  classical  phrase.  St.  John,  in  one  of  hit 
^istles,  omits  both  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  and  subiti- 
dmA  that  thou  mayeMt  prosper  and  he  in  health,  even  as  thy  tonl 
\.  Deducting  these  exceptions,  the  remaining  books  of 
adopt  St.  Paul's  Greeting  or  some  slight  variation  of  it. 
lUe  to  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  an  exception 
hich  there  has  always  bung  a  certain  veil  of  mystery.  It  ia 
ir  at  least  it  soon  takes  that  form  ;  for  it  addresses  the  hcig 
n  ohap.  iii,  1.  It  ends  in  the  very  manner  of  St.  Paul ;  aud 
ommencement  is  unlike  bis  style  :  as  if  a  treatise  begun 
I  auspices  was  taken  as  it  proceeded  into  his  own  bands, 
(he  simplicity  of  its  earliest  form  the  Apostle  used  it  only 
1  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  always  after- 
wn  to  the  last,  the  inTOcation  is  addressed  to  the  Father  and 
I  Jems  Christ.  The  only  noticeable  Tsriations  are  found  in 
Hu  Epistle,  where  the  iavocatiion  is  from  God  the  Father 
plained  by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Father.  The  secret  of  this  change  is  ohvious :  it  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  impassioned  vehemence  of  their  jealous  teacher  and  Apoitle,  wlio 
seizes  the  first  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the  name  of  J€8U8  to  Nt 
forth  evidently  before  them  His  atoning  sacrifice^  from  sole  depend- 
ence on  which  they  had  been  seduced.  Thus  viewed,  the  change  hu 
a  wonderful  pathos.  To  an  opposite  reason  another  and  eqoilly 
remarkable  deviation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  maj  be  aseribei 
Between  his  own  name,  known  to  them  only  by  report,  and  that  of  dw 
saints  to  whom  he  writes,  he  inserts  one  of  the  most  oondensed  tad 
comprehensive  parentheses  even  in  his  writings,  embracing  soma  of 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  of  its  Divine  AathoTi 
and  his  own  call  to  the  ministration  of  that  Gospel.  This  xnoik 
weighty  and  most  powerful  of  all  his  weighty  and  powerful  lettoi 
breaks  through  the  Apostle's  ordinary  rule  both  in  the  exordium  nd 
in  the  conclusion.  But  the  irregularity  does  not  affect  the  salatitioa 
in  either  case. 

3.  The  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  written  at  the  dose  of 
the  Apostle's  life,  introduce  a  new  term  into  the  Greeting :  betveen 
grace  and  peace  mercy  is  inserted.  This  word  gives  a  rhythmioal 
perfection  and  a  theological  completeness  to  the  formula  which  it 
had  not  before.  The  term  itself  is  not  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Apostle,  at  least  in  its  relation  to  the  economy  of  grace.  Heuaaiit 
very  sparingly  elsewhere ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  into  hii 
later  vocabulary  with  a  peculiar  fulness  of  meaning,  and  is  used  is. 
the  most  affecting  relations  in  the  last  three  Epistles.  To  tUs  fiml 
and  consummate  form  we  shall  now  turn.  We  are  bound  to  regiid 
it  as  the  edition  of  his  greeting  which  St.  Paul  desired  to  transoi^ 
or  rather  which  the  Holy  Spirit  commends  to  our  study  ind 
devotion. 

•RACE,  MIRCT,    AND   FEAOE. 

As  an  invocation  these  words  may  be,  must  be,  regarded  il 
addressed  to  God,  and  as  addressed  to  man.  They  first  cairy  our 
thoughts  to  the  Source  of  every  blessing,  and  then  regard  all  bkn- 
ing  as  conferred  on  His  people. 

I.  1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  Benediction 
of  the  Triune  God,  invoked  solemnly  upon  the  young  miaiateri 
whom  in  the  faith  St.  Paul  rejoiced  over  as  his  son,  and  to 
whom  in  a  very  especial  manner  he  committed  his  Gospel.  Many 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  the  term  mercy. 
Was  it  to  show  his  deep  personal  interest  in  his  convert  P  Waa  it 
because  ministers  of  the  Gospel  especially  need  mercy  P  Waa  ift 
because  the  course  of  years  had  deepened  the  Apostle's  feeling  of  the 
profound  tenderness  of  the  grace  of  Gt)d  towards  the  misery  of 
man  P    Probably  for  none  of  these  reasons ;  but  rather  becanae  the 


M  eounUaanee  upon  tket,  and  give  thee  peace"  Aad  it 
\  wftj  to  tlut  more  full  expuuion  or  deTelopment  whish 
«d  fjr  St.  JoliQ,  who  like  St.  Peter  commentB  on  the 
mi  he  adopts  :  "  Grace  he  unto  nou,  and  peace,  fiom  Him 
%d  which  KoM,  and  teiicA  it  to  come ;  and  from  the  »even  tpirilt 
before  Hi*  throne;  and  from  Jeeui  Christ."  (Eev.  i.  -4,  5.) 
while  the  Triune  God  ij  invoked,  as  Rev.  t.  -1  showa,  the 
m,  grace,  mercy,  aad  peace,  are  not  to  be  referred  respec- 
he  three  Peraons  of  the  adorable  Trinity.  Orace  ia  of  Qud, 
f  Ood,  and  peace  b  of  God.  There  ii  no  distinction  indi- 
mce  in  the  Bublime  Qreeting  of  the  Apocalypse,  whicli 
ck  npon  all  the  former  Oreetinga  iti  evidence  that  they  aba 
eaicd  to  the  Trinity,  mercy  ii  omitted,  and  only  the  earlier 
Ded.  The  Supreme  Being  ia  clothed  with  each  of  these 
I  indiTidaally,  even  aa  He  ia  clothed  with  them  all  in 
on.  He  is  the  Ood  of  all  Grace,  He  ia  the  God  of  Peace, 
a  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Ood  of  Mereg.  In  the  final 
on  grace  is  aasigned  altrajs  to  our  Lord  ;  bat  the  article, 
i,  ahowa  that  it  has  a  peculiar  meaning  there,  and  ia  the 
the  Mediatorial  Lord.  We  never  find  mercy  or  peace 
liatinctively  to  any  one  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Never 
it  the  Scriptarea  ia  any  such  aeparation  carried  into  the 
eeeaaea  of  the  Three-One.  As  the  Son  doeth  nhatioever 
the  Father  do,  ao  He  also  aa  the  Son  feeld  towards  man  all 
Father  feels.  In  fcnetion  and  office  and  economical  rela- 
dialinction  ia  kept  up  with  moat  exquisite  precision ;  but 
raund  of  Divine  emotions  belong  almost  indifferently  to  the 
sons.  Grace,  love,  kindness,  mercy,  peace,  or  reconcilia- 
ill  aentimenb  that  ham  their  inexhansttbln  fnnnbin  in  QaA 
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miglit  almost  seem  a  carefal  avoidftnee  of  distinction.  The  uliiimifce 
fountain  of  man*s  hope  is  i»  God^  in  the  one  God  whose  reretled 
name  is  the  Three-One. 

3.  Still,  the  terms,  whilst  they  refer  in  their  combination  to  the 
one  original  Source,  are  distinct  in  their  meaning  and  applicatioo  m 
traced  up  to  the  Divine  Being.  Grace  is  in  God  the  loyingkindiMi 
which  rests  freely  upon  man,  as  an  object  deserving  nothing ;  the 
favour  which  goes  out  towards  him  as  guilty  and  deserving  di^ki- 
sure.  It  is  therefore  the  essential  love  of  God  going  out  towards  the 
creature  in  a  state  of  sin  and  rebellion.  That  same  gracei  as  lobkiog 
upon  the  misery  of  man  bearing  the  consequences  of  his  sin,  and  ee 
applying  the  means  of  his  recovery,  is  mercy.  And  that  same  dmnj 
and  g^ce  is  peace  in  God,  when  the  atonement  provided  by  gnei^ 
and  offered  by  mercy  to  justice,  is  regarded  as  having  prodoced  in 
the  Divine  Being  Himself  the  propitiatory  effect, — reconciliation  te 
the  world  or  peace  for  man.  The  fountain  is  open  in  Zion  fiv  u 
and  uncleanness  only  because  the  fountain  is  open  in  God  above:  n 
infinite  fountain  of  grace  or  favour  towards  the  sinful  race,  of  menf 
for  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  all  transgressors,  and  of  the  peteeof 
pardon  for  every  penitent  suppliant  for  salvation. 

4.  But  the  God  from  whom  this    triune  blessing  is  invoked  ii 
God  the  Father  and  Jesus  ChrUi  our  Lord,    Here  there  is  very  miich 
to  ponder.    It  was  evidently  the  form  of  words  chosen  by  St.  PmI 
to  express  at  once  three  truths.    First,  the  saving  blessings  of  gnet 
flow  from  God  through  the  Christian  atonement  only  upon  the  faoulj 
of  those  who  are  His  adopted  children  by  faith  in  Jesus  Chriit 
Other  blessings,  the  common  benefit  of  the  reconciliation  of  God  is 
Christ  with  the  race,  the  free  gift  to  mankind,  are  bestowed  unasked 
upon  all.     But  the  blessings  invoked  upon  the  household  of  fidth 
come  from  Him  who  is  the  reconciled  Father,  not  of  the  race  as  illd^ 
but  of  those  who  are  adopted  into  His  family  on  the  terms  of  the  Nov 
Covenant.     Secondly,  the  triune  benefit,  here  called  grace  and  meiej 
and  peace,  comes  through  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer.    The  titte 
Our  Lord,  which  in  this  connection  St.  Paul  never  omits,  legvdi 
Him  as  seated  on  a  mediatorial  throne  which  He  has  reached  throiq^ 
the  offering  of  His  atonement  upon  the  cross.     By  the  sacrifioe  of 
Himself  He  obtained  great  riches  for  us  :  the  eternal  love  of  Chid 
became  through  His  propitiatory  work  grace  and  mercy  and  peace  far 
man  ;  and  this  is  His  abiding  dignity,  as  the  incarnate  Head  of  the 
Church,  that  Ho  is  joined  with  the  Father  in  the  bestowment  of 
all  that  man  receives.     Lastly,  the  word  of  mediation  is  omitted| 
because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  as  the  Minister  of  the 
Trinity  these  heavenly  gifts  descend,  is  Himself  God,  to  be  hononzed 
as  the  Father  is  honoured.     Of  this  no  more  sufficing  demonstration 
is  needed,  or  can  be  had,  than  the  fact  that  in  the  invocation  of  the 


them  as  one  blcsBiug.  They  constitute  the  aliidiog,  cou- 
triunc  Benedictioa  of  the  Triune  God,  as  nccesMrf  to  the 

life  MS  the  mir  we  breathe  is  to  the  hfe  natural.  Hence 
the  three  termn  is  BometimcB  uecd  in  the  New  Testament 
J  the  whole  fulneas  of  the  gift  of  heavei).  Tliftt  Benedic- 
cn  to  abide  t<ii  ever  in  the  heart  that  values  it :  there 
we  and  abound  yet  more  and  more  until  it  deepens  into  the 

that  flows  from  the  heatit'ic  Ti)>ion.     The  triune  inheritance 

Dg  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  until  kc  grasp  the  idea 

ore  it  disparts  and  becomes  threefold  for  our  need,  it  is  Odo 

Ituing  of  God — that  word  of  Scripture  which  has  and  needs 

ition. 

it  this  central  blessing  is  three  in  its  impartatton  to  us.    It 

whether  of  God  the  Source  or  of  Cbriat  the  Mediator,  for 
ty  linner ;  it  is  mercy  for  the  wretchedness  that  follows  and 
mies  guilt ;  it  is  peace  as  the  spiritual  rest  that  results  from 
vyment  of  both.      Grace  proclaims  within  the  soul  that  a 

has  borne  away  its  sentence  of  doom ;  mercy  is  that  very 

Himself  entering  with  His  otrn  message,  and  heaUng  the 
I  of  the  respited  and  pardoned  sinner ;  peace  is  the  same 
*■  gift  when  He  tends  that  other  Comforter  to  bear  witness 
He  has  done  and  is  still  erer  doing.  Grace  is  Jesus  approsch- 
CroBs;  mercy  is  Jesus  the  good  Samaritan ;  peace  is  Jesus 

down  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Grace  is  pardon,  mercy  is 
T,  peace  is  sanctification.  Grace  puts  up  the  Divine  sword 
I  ahcath ;  mercy  heals  the  wounds  it  made ;  peace  keeps  it 
r  erer.  When  the  Christian  joins  in  the  invocation  of  this 
loiefit,  the  first  word  reminds  him  of  his  sin,  the  second  of 
itnal  maladies,  the  third  of  his  soul's  enemies  and  conflicts. 
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til  3  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  grace  that  forgives  still  the  pait^ 
and  comforts  the  soal  in  its  present  need,  and  adds  something  to  iti 
hope  of  final  victory  and  its  present  possession  of  life.  Grace  is  alwiji 
pardoning  sin,  reigning  as  such ;  mercy  is  for  ever  rejoidng  aguiui 
judgment,  healing  its  sharp  wounds ;  peace  is  for  ever  keeping  ihi 
heart  and  mind  through  Christ  Jesus.  The  three  blessings  are  one: 
one  in  their  source ;  one  in  man's  constant  need  of  them  and  inGfod*! 
constant  bestowment ;  one  in  their  final  issue. 

[The  Benedictions  will  claim  our  attention  in  a  separate  paper.] 


"  THE  MAJtTYR  CHURCH  OF  MADAGASCAR."  • 

This  book  is  justly  described  by  its  writer  as  a  "simple  narrsiire 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  Madagascar,  of  the  sufferiagi 
which  its  reception  brought  upon  the  people,  and  of  its  BubseqtMOt 
marvellous  progress  amongst  them."  The  world  wanted  to  hear  abost 
the  wondrous  development  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Malagasy,  md 
the  need  is  here  supplied.  Those  who  care  more  for  facts  than  the  «a| 
in  which  they  are  stated  will  peruse  this  volume  with  delight  Thos 
are  few  recently-written  books  worth  weeping  over;  Mr.  Ellis  miui 
certainly  claim  to  have  added  to  the  number. 

The  interest  of  "  The  Martyr  Church  "  culminates  in  the  period  oak 
of  which  the  title  arises.  In  these  times  it  is  difficult  to  conoeifBv 
any  person  believing  "  hard  "  enough  to  die  for  his  faith.  The  bonnd" 
aries  of  truth  are  ever  widening  like  circles  upon  the  aur&oe  of  a 
lake.  And  what  is  the  use  of  dying  for  a  dogma  to-day,  the  aspect  of 
which  may  be  completely  changed  to-morrow  P  So  speaks  the  plulo> 
sophy  of  dilettanteism.  Well,  to  this  listless  generation  Mr.  Ellis  idli 
his  marvellous  tale ;  and,  although,  like  Coleridge's  "  wedding  gofdt 
we  seek  to  hurry  away,  intent  upon  our  own  selfish  pleasures,  Im 
"holds"  us;  nor  can  we  escape  his  grasp.  To  those  who  will  p^ 
heed,  let  us  try  and  tell  a  fragment  of  the  weird  story  of  the  Madi* 
gascar  persecutions. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1836,  Messrs.  Johns  and  Baker,  the  last  of  the 
noble  cohort  of  missionary  philanthropists,  left  the  capital  of  tbe 
island,  driven  therefrom  by  the  merciless  edict  of  Queen  Ranertp 
lona.  They  bequeathed  to  the  Malagasy  people  a  rich  heritage  » 
Christian  teaching  and  example.  Before  their  departure  active  hostili- 
ties were  commenced  against  those  who  met  together  in  private  hoviM 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  conversation  and  prayer.  These  gather- 
ings were  strictly  prohibited.  Amongst  the  little  band  of  Christ^ 
disciples  there  was  a  noble  lady,  named  Rafaravavy.  She  was  diftin- 
guished  by  intelligence,  urbanity,  gentleness  of  demeanour,  benevo- 
lence, and  sincerity  of  character ;  all  which  qualities  were  purified  and 
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&s  to  de'y  me  .'  Ani]  that  one  a  woman,  too '.  Uo,  and  put 
.th  at  once  !  "  Btit  those  who  surroiinded  her  pleaded  that 
ice  might  not  be  bo  quickly  execated ;  and  their  interceniou 

«■  that  she  waa  coodemned  to  die  reached  Rafararavy,  and 
red  herself  fur  the  solemn  eTcnt.  The  sentence  hang  for  vecks 
tiead.  At  any  moment  the  tramp  of  the  rojal  guard  might  be 
d  the  signal  giren  for  the  spearmen's  horrid  thrasts.  During 
Ifnl  period  her  mind  was  kept  in  perfect  peace.  She  had  not 
U  her  treaeares;  one  little  tract  conld  not  be  parted  witb. 
*e  ■entenceB  occnired  : — "  I  will  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of 
ad  if  I  perish,  I  will  perish  there  !  "  To  which  the  r«ply  waa 
. "  If  yuu  perish  there,  yon  will  be  the  first  that  ever  did ;  fur 
lall  the  heavens  and  the  earth  pass  away  than  the  Saviour 
f  one  coming  to  Him."  Throughont  the  days  of  her  saspease 
B  of  these  words  cheered  her.  At  last  an  officer  culled,  and 
.  to  her  the  intelligcace  that  the  services  of  her  father  had 
her  pardon.  But  she  must  pay  a  fine ;  and,  if  ever  guilty 
ular  offence,  life  alone  would  then  make  atonemtnt  for  her 
And  su  the  shadow  moved,  for  the  present,  away. 
fhl  for  deliverance,  but  determined  to  pnrane  the  dictates  of 
rience,  Rifaravavy  parchased  a  house  at  Ambatonakanga;  and 
Itole  by  night  to  join  a  little  band  of  Christian  worihippen. 
place  waa  not  secure.  Tbe  Quetn  had  determined  to  stamp 
>hnosiouB  religion,  and  her  spits  swarmed  thickly  everywhere, 
this  gentle  lady  and  her  comrades  had  to  walk  sometimes  for 
niles  into  the  hill-country,  where,  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
r  OB  the  calm  summit  of  tbe  mountains,  they  sang  their  hymns 
I  to  God.  In  the  houses  their  singing  conld  only  be  conducted 
pen,  carefully  modulated  and  tremblingly  uttered;  hut  here, 
the  spacious  heavens,  they  could  let  loose  the  pent-up  tide  of 
:.    Sorely  the  fnuik  and  joyona  soaga  of  the  Malagasy  Cbria- 
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the  building  itself  swiftly  demolished.  Whilst  she  watched  ibeie 
extraordinary  proceedings,  foar  men  of  the  Boyal  Guard,  uioillf 
employed  in  the  execution  of  criminals,  entered,  beckoned  her  towiidi 
them,  and  then  ordered  her  to  march  away  with  them.  Belienng  tbfc 
her  hour  was  come,  she  meekly  obeyed.  The  road  the  Boldien  took 
was  that  leading  to  Ambohipotsy,  the  Malagasy  Aceldama,  or  "  field  of 
blood."  Hastening  along,  *'  she  felt  as  if  all  relating  to  earth  im 
ended,  and  wished  her  spirit  was  liberated  from  her  body."  Her 
friends,  in  this  hour  of  supreme  trial,  gathered  around  her,  to  see  tbi 
end.  Said  one,  "  Fear  not,  beloved  sister;  though  there  may  be  liBi^ 
tion  here,  there  is  rest  in  heaven." 

At  last  the  house  of  one  of  the  subordinates  of  the  comma]lde^i■• 
chief  was  reached,  and,  entering  this,  at  once  the  noble  Ghristiaa  ladlf 
was  fettered.  These  torture-inflicting  irons  bore  the  significant  BtflKk 
''  Causing  many  tears."  As  the  smith,  with  eager  blows,  was  rint- 
ting  them  upon  her  tender  limbs,  a  soldier  said,  "  Do  not  make  theB 
too  fiost.  It  will  be  difficult  to  take  them  off;  and  she  is  to  be  exeeoted 
at  cock-crow  to-morrow."  This  barbarous  process  completed,  thej  kft 
her.  Who  can  imagine  the  meditations  of  those  eventful  honn  1  B 
is  related  of  Madame  Koland,  that,  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  she  asked  for  pen  and  paper,  "to  write  the  stniigo 
thoughts  that  were  rising  in  her;  "  but  the  request  was  refused.  ^ 
now,  in  the  dark  night,  Bafaravavy,  trembling  at  the  clasp  of  the  dill 
fetters,  looks  into  the  dim  eternity  before  her,  and  has  "stnigi 
thoughts  "  too !  The  weary  hours  went  on  and  on ;  the  silence  of  tbi 
prison-house  broken  only  by  the  rattle  of  the  chains,  and  the  mora- 
ments  of  the  guards,  impatient  for  the  dawn ;  when,  suddenly,  ^ 
glai*e  of  fire  flaslied  through  the  gloom,  and  the  wild  yell  of  frig^ 
rang  out  from  the  city.  The  sentinels  start  to  their  feet,  and  look  onft; 
and  there,  shooting  upwards  to  the  sky,  are  long  tongues  of  fliaoi 
the  town  is  ablaze.  The  houses  of  wood  and  thatch,  made  combmtilife 
as  tinder  by  the  sun,  feed  the  devouring  fires,  until,  with  tofriflB 
crackle  and  roar,  the  night  is  scared  away.  So  great  was  the  OOB" 
stemation  that  an  order  was  issued  to  discontinue  Government  i** 
vice ;  and  the  executioners,  relieved  of  their  sombre  office,  went  hoflMi 
Thus,  as  from  the  jaws  of  death,  Rafaravavy  was  dragged.  Her 
imprisonment,  however,  was  continued ;  and,  shortly  aflerwardiy  ikt 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery. 

One  of  her  companions,  known  as  Paul  the  Diviner,  was  sold  to  flu 
chief  minister,  who  sent  him  to  work  with  four  other  Christian  slsvct. 
"  They  were  in  the  rice-fields  all  day,  and  in  irons  all  night,  but  had  t 
hut  to  themselves  ;  and  the  venerable  servant  of  Christ  proved  a  greii 
source  of  consolation  to  his  fellow-slaves,  often  repeating  to  them  tl* 
forty-sixth  Psalm,  which  he  had  committed  to  memory,  and  leading thdr 
minds  to  thuir  Divine  snd  loving  Saviour."  How  marvelloiislj  thi 
experience  of  the  scattered  children  of  God  harmonizes !  Turn  OT«r  tht 
pages  of  history.  Here,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  a  picture  of  trial 
and  trust.  The  porch  of  a  little  continental  home,  shadowed  by  thi 
broad  leaves  of  the  vine ;  and  beneath  it,  sitting  in  the  soft  ereBnig 
light,  a  father,  and  mother,  and  young  children,  the  centre  upon  whkh 


TDe  pnrcnaser  was  tne  CQiet  military  oncer.  Her  master 
nd,  and  granted  her  much  freedom;  and,  making  nee  of  thia, 
lenced  once  more  to  frequL-nt  the  meetings  for  worship.  Sat 
e  about  her;  the  place  ufeatbering  was  revealed,  and  the  hand 
ntion  u^'ain  descended,  BcatteriDg  the  ChrialiaiiB  aaander,  and 
;  some  of  them  in  its  blind  fury  into  heaven.  One  day  Rafa. 
fith  two  female  frienda,  waa  in  a  house  outside  the  town,  when 
Dtered  and  thmst  a  note  into  htr  band.  Aa  she  read  it,  her 
mce  anddenly  chanf^d.  It  contained  a  mcsaage  of  terror ;  th« 
ileath-hounds  were  on  her  track,  only  to  be  satisfied  with 
Qaickly  returning  to  the  city,  she  conferred  with  her  friendii, 
I,  under  cover  of  night,  qcitt<.-d  the  place  and  fled  for  her  life. 
uiment  too  soon !  That  very  evening  her  death-warrant  was 
it,  and  the  search  commenced.  In  company  with  several 
u,  she  managed  by  the  close  of  the  next  day  to  put  forty  miles 
hent'lf  and  her  pursuera.  Obtaining  shelter  in  the  house  of  a 
he  slept  under  his  roof  by  night,  and  retired  for  concealment 
oming  before  daylight  to  the  hollows  of  an  adjicent  mountain. 
taring  to  retnra  one  evening  before  dark,  she  was  discovered, 
hiding-place  reported  to  the  chief  minister  at  the  capital,  who 
ht  soldiera  to  apprehend  her.  So  nnconsciona  of  immediate 
was  their  victim,  that  two  of  the  aoldiera  were  within  a  minate 
of  entering  the  house  before  its  inmates  had  the  slighteat 
ion  of  their  approach;  and  Rafaravavy  had  only  time  to  con> 
■sdf  behind  a  mat  before  they  entered,  stated  their  biuineas,. 
nired  where  she  was.  Every  syllable  they  uttered  she  heard, 
mUed  leat  her  loud  breathing  should  betray  her.  After  a 
aed  conversation,  the  owner  of  the  honse  went  out,  and  tlie 
ppoaing  that  he  had  gone  to  inform  Bafaravavy,  followed  him, 
11  allowed  time  for  their  victim  to  escape  by  another  waj. 
a  commenced  a  series  of  afflictions,  the  record  of  which  may 
1  in  Hr.  Ellis'a  deeply-moving  pagea. 
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**  In  jonmeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robben,  in 
perils  by  the  heatben,  in  perils  in  tbe  city,  in  perils  in  ibe  wildeniM^ 
in  perils  among  false  brethren;  in  weariness  and  painfulneis,  it 
watcbings  often,  in  bnnger  and  tbirst,  in  futings  often,  in  cold  aad 
nakedness." 

At  last,  news  reacbed  tbe  fugitives  tbat  Mr.  Jobns  was  at  Tamaiiire. 
Tbey  determined  to  reach  bim;  and,  stealing  back  to  tbe  capitil 
Bafaravavy  made  arrangements  to  escape  from  tbe  country  altogelkir. 
Five  of  tbe  Christians  set  out  on  their  last  jonmey,  each  of  them  ooi- 
demned  to  die.  They  did  not  ventore,  for  four  days  and  nightly  to 
enter  any  house.  On  reaching  Andevoranto,  a  place  on  tbe  omA 
"  tbey  walked  along  the  deep,  soft,  sandy  beach,  until  tbey  approaofaai 
tbe  port  of  Tamatave,  where,  concealing  themselves  in  tbe  jungle,  tkij 
sent  the  servants  with  a  note  to  their  friend  residing  there."  In  tlni 
forest  tbey  spent  two  days,  famishing  with  hunger.  The  long-k)okid- 
for  messenger  at  length  arrived,  and  brought  tbe  news  tbat»  ilUr 
dark,  their  friend  would  send  a  canoe  for  them.  Tbe  sun  was  setting 
as  they  stole  forth  to  the  rendezvous  ,*  and  as  tbe  night  came  on,  thcj 
emerged  from  their  hiding-place,  walked  to  the  water's  edge*  n^ 
embarked.  When  tbe  day  arrived  for  their  expatriation,  tbey  out  of 
their  hair,  dressed  themselves  in  sailors*  clothes,  and  plunged  OBce 
more  into  the  woods.  There  they  waited  for  the  boat  which  was  to 
take  them  off  to  the  ship  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  AiluA^ 
steady  sweep  of  the  oars  was  heard,  and  the  boat's  keel  grated  on  tbs 
shingle. 

"  Tbe  moment  bad  now  arrived,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  when  life  or  deiA 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  slightest  movement.  Noiselessly,  and  viv 
almost  suppressed  breath,  they  proceeded  to  the  shore,  entered  tbeboi^ 
pushed  off,  passed  over  the  rippling  waters  of  tbe  bay,  and  reacbed  tb6 
ship.  As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  Christians  was  safely  on  tbe  decki  tb* 
captain,  rubbing  bis  hands,  addressed  to  them  tbe  welcome  and  assnrxBf 
words  of  their  own  language,  *  Efa  kabary/ — *  Finished  is  the  bo*^ 
ness;'  or,  'Accomplished  is  the  object.'  The  Christians,  as  soontf 
they  could  realize  their  actual  safety,  asked  permission  to  offer  a  song 
'  of  praise  to  God  for  their  deliverance ;  which  being  granted,  tbe  sailors 
and  tbe  captain  listened  with  evident  pleasure,  while,  standing  togetbff 
on  the  deck,  they  gave  expression  to  their  devout  and  grateful  feeling*^ 
Tbe  cool,  fresh  breeze  from  the  land,  in  the  early  morning,  wafted  thB 
ship  out  of  harbour ;  and  tbey  reached  Mauritius  in  safety  on  tbe  14tli 
of  October,  1838." 

The  records  of  the  Malagasy  Church  begin  to  be  written  in  blood  on 
the  14tb  day  of  August,  1837,  when  Rasalama  fell,  with  the  ezecntioiip 
ers'  spears  buried  in  her  body.  She  suffered  with  admirable  oonrage. 
"  If  I  might  die  so  tranquil  and  happy  a  death,"  exclaimed  a  bystandeTi 
"  I  would  willingly  die  for  the  Saviour  too  !  " 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  IS-iO,  tbe  most  bitter  perseontiatti 
raged.  The  pages  of  tbe  book  in  which  are  enrolled  tbe  names  of  tbe 
"noble  army  of  martyrs,"  shine  with  tbe  records  of  the  qplendid 
heroism  of  these  Christian  people.    On  the  19tb  of  Febmaiyi  tlsntt 


I  m  lae  puim.  xnc  eye  mveu  orer  wua  coueuiDg  bo«t 
riloTinglf.  Xiet  na  paaaea  momentat  this  group.  Eighteen 
.—each  man  and  woman  fastened  with  corda  to  two  poles; 
vwnpped  in  torn  and  aoiled  pieces  of  matting,  in  token  of 
fl;  theirmoatfaa  filled  with  raga.cholciiig  the  brave  testimony 
1  to  bear :  there  tbej  stand,  the  noble,  the  civilian,  the 
'."kinga  and  priests  onto  God  for  ever  and  ever."  Hark 
.  for  that  ia  earth's  snblimeat  scene  that  day. 
ifler  the  noble  oonfessors  had  tbns  assembled,  their  sentences 
meed.  The  foar  nobles,  two  of  whom  were  husband  and 
mdeumed  to  be  burse  1  alive;  fourteen  others,  of  inferior 
0  be  hurled  from  the  edge  of  Ampamarinana,  a  rock  to  the 
e  palace,  and  their  wives  and  children  to  be  sold  into  irre- 
larerj.  The  retnaining  prisoners,  almost  two  Ihonsand  in 
e  to  be  aabjected  to  leaser  pnnisbments.  And  so  the  bashed 
feaks  into  murmariags,  and  the  wild  music  of  the  soldiers 
All  ^ea  are  tamed  to  the  fated  men  and  womeo,  who 
re,  silent;  taking  in  the  strange,  nnbelievable  thought  that 
ee,  in  the  midst  of  Qod's  fair  world,  they  moat  die!  It 
a  ririd  realization  of  eternal  things  was  given  them.  Few 
ad  paaaed  before  they  commenced  to  sing  one  of  their  native 
[inning, — ■ 

*•  ^ly  Bwy  tamy  loa, 

Mahafiaarilre  indrindra." 
"  Then  a  %  bcutcon*  Unil, 
Making  mott  blawed." 

e  tudeona  work  began.  The  soldiers  took  the  fonr  noUes, 
d  them  from  the  plain  np  the  motutain  to  Fararohitra,  r 
ha  higheat  part  of  the  hilL  At  they  were  thus  borne  along, 
;  mother  of  their  own  simple  and  expressive  melodies.  Thia 
^w^TTff  bnrden : — 
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and  tlie  revived  flame  soared  up.  Whilst  they  trembled  in  their  to^ 
tare,  the  snn  scattered  the  clouds  that  had  sought  to  hide  his  face,  and 
encircled  them  with  the  arch  of  God.  A  large  and  triple  rainbow 
stretched  across  the  heavens,  and,  beneath  it,  "  they  prayed  as  long  u 
they  had  any  life." 

In  the  four  great  persecutions  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  ten 
thousand  persons  were  sentenced  to  different  kinds  of  penalties;  and 
yet  all  this  time  the  Guspcl  was  wiuning  imperishable  triumphs.  Mr. 
Ellis  tells  us  that  "  the  blessed  fruit  of  six-and-twenty  years'  perseca* 
tion  "  was  an  increase  of  six  thousand  profossiog  Christians.  We  hare 
no  space  to  speak  of  the  glad  tidings  which  have  just  sounded  oat;  to 
the  spirit-stirring  pages  of"  The  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar  **  ve 
refer  the  reader  for  the  fullest  information. 

The  scars  which  Christianity  bears  attest  her  immortality.  Any 
other  system  of  religion,  so  deeply  wounded,  would  have  expire! 
These  signs  of  terriiio  combat  do  not  disfigure  her.  All  hearts  moat 
cry,  as  the  light  of  this  her  latest  great  victory  in  the  Mission-fidd 
beams  upon  us,  She  is  the  fairest  amongst  ten  thousand ;  she  is  alto* 
gether  lovely ! 


THE  SIXTH  WORD  ON  THE  CROSS : 

A  OOOD-rRIDAY  MEDITATION. 
(JOHN  XIX.  80.) 

As  the  history  of  the  world  proceeds,  and  prophecy  becomes  folfil- 
ment,  human  interest  gathers,  with  ever- increasing  intensity,  aronnd 
the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  fixes  its  gaze  upon  the 
Cross  as  the  deepest  of  all  mysteries,  and  jet  as  the  most  perfect 
revealer  of  the  mysteries  of  God.     Clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  the 
scene ;  but  thence,  at  the  same  time,  flows  the  light  which  disperses 
the  darkness  that  hides  God  from  man,  and  man  from  himself.    It 
interprets  the  past,  and  reveals  the  future.     It  is  the  centre  of  eternity. 
Around  that  point  circulates  the  mutual  history  of  God  and  mas. 
The  "  wisdom  of  this  world  *'  may  seek  to  relieve  its  coii&cloiib  enmity 
to  Him  who  hangs  on   that  Cross   in   the  half-scornful,  and  half- 
vindicatory,  utterance,  "  He  saved  others  ;  Himself  He  cannot  save;" 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deceive  itself  into  a  supposed  sympathy  in 
the  recognition  of  Him  as  the  ideal  of  human  excellence  and  heroism : 
but  there  still  remains  the  deep,  unconfesscd  conviction,  that  neither 
of  these  conceptions  roaches  the  truth  which  is  there  embodied.    To  such 
processes  the  Divine  counsel  refuses  to  yield  itself;  and  baffled  human 
pride  turns  away  to  pursue  its  own  dreams  and  theories.    But  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  forgot  the  Cross  of  Christ.    The  vision  of  it  ever 
and  again  is  impressed  upon  his  attention,  and  stirs  the  depths  of  his 
soul.    How  easily  he  might,  it'  he  would,  feel  and  recognise  the  hand 
of  God  in  this ;  and,  under  the  confession  of  his  own  incapacity  to  Bolve 
the  mystery,  seek  for  that  Divine  illumination  by  which  alone  it  in 
unravelled  I    It  is  then  that  the  enigma,  in  its  most  essential  elements 


I  great  event  the  micd  of  Jesns  ever  looked  forward.  Tlio 
and  cijuflict  nf  Hio  life  were  but  tie  preluJa  to  that  which  Ho 
re  He  was  finally  to  experience,  la  its  aDticipation  it  waa 
im  to  he  baptized  with,"  and  the  glorification  of  the  Father's 
Lhe  trouble  of  His  own  aonl.  Hi!  was  t^)  "  tread  the  winoiirosa 
ind  yet  the  true  diaciple  is  permitted  to  aecompany  Him  in 
he  secret  work  of  Hia  atoning  "  agony  ''  and  deuth.  He,  onr 
nbititute,  mast  pray,  and  suffer,  and  die  ulonej  bat  wo  ara 
io  Approach  sufficiently  near  to  witncBi  the  solemn  event,  and 
ad  to  appreciate  His  last  words.  He,  at  whose  touch  disease 
hefbre  whom  the  powers  of  diirWness  'jiiailcd  and  retired, 
he  winds  and  the  sea  "  olieyed,  and  irhi>B<!  V(iii:e  I'^Ikd  hack 
to  life,  is  now  paaaivc  in  the  hunda  of  His  enemies.  Frob.ibly 
imetit  when  they  had  driven  the  last  nail  through  the  limbs 
mpanions  in  death,  and  fulfiiled  the  prophetic  word  in  reckon- 
among  "  transgressors,"  He  broke  the  silence  He  had  hitherto 
ed,  in  the  atterance  of  His  prayer  of  more  than  compassiooato 
sther,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  He 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  which  He  had  inculcated ;  and 
le  usarance  of  His  Sonship  to  the  eternal  Father.  He  prO' 
fae  victory  of  His  love  over  the  hatred  of  man,  which  was  now 
ntcd  by  the  spirit  of  the  Romnn  and  Jewish  people,"  and 
the  troth  that  His  death  would  not  necessarily  produco 
jlemnation,  bnt  would  open  the  way  for  their  recoDciliation. 
taoding  the  fact  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did,  and  in 
iiented  hnmanity  as  well  as  in  their  act  of  His  cmcifixioD, 
'priestly  interceasion  was  necessary  to  their  forgiveness. 
mod  word  on  the  Gross  fumiahes  a  grand  illustration  of  the 
Hii  grayer.  The  appeal  of  the  penitent  thief  stands  ont  in 
(mtraat  to  the  scoffs  of  His  enemies,  and  the  partial  desertion 
■ienda.  We  may  presume  that  this  man  had  previonsly  heard 
I  of  the  Person  and  claims  [>f  Jesus,— tb:it  Ho  had  declared 
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sounds  amidst  the  confused  clamours  of  the  multitude !  In  the  reooid 
of  St.  Luke  he  must  for  ever  remain  a  hero  of  the  faith.  His  geniuM 
appeal  meets  with  its  just  and  immediate  response :  at  once  the  aasannee 
is  g^ven,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  he  with  Me  in  Paradise."  The  gates  of 
life  are  opened  hy  the  dying  Jesus  to  the  dying,  hut  helieving,  IIul^ 
factor.  The  exercise  of  His  sovereign  power  grandly  contrasts  with 
His  "  ohedience  unto  death ; "  and  He  asserts  His  victory  while  Hit 
enemies  are  hoasting  of  theirs.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  the  iiet 
that  He  came  "  to  save  sinners/'  and  that  through  faith  in  Him  degraded 
malefactors  and  dying  penitents  may  find  entrance  into  His  paradifliD 
kingdom. 

The  love  of  a  faithful  few,  prominent  among  whom  are  the  mothv 
of  Jesus  and  the  **  beloved  disciple/'  has  impelled  them  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Gross.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  John  is  the  only  male  disd^ 
present.  The  group  is  principally  composed  of  those  women,  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  whose  love  has  rendered  them  indifferent  to 
personal  danger.  The  **  sword  "  of  which  Simeon  prophesied  nov 
pierces  the  heart  of  Mary ;  and  her  sense  of  desolation  threatene  to 
overwhelm  her  in  unbelief.  The  perfect  love  of  Jesus  expresses  iti 
superiority  to  His  personal  condition,  and  comes  to  her  help  in  thk 
moment  of  deep  trial.  The  third  word  on  the  Gross  is  one  of  exqmiite 
tenderness,  and  at  once  secures  earthly  protection  and  spiritual  goidsnoe 
for  the  disconsolate  Mary.  It  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of  John  that  he 
was  the  only  person  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  Hie 
mother.  With  him  she  found  a  "  home ;  "  and  her  faltering  faith  mi 
invigorated  to  wait  for  the  grand  demonstrations  of  her  Son's  Mesoih' 
ship  which  were  yet  to  come.  The  whole  of  her  case  being  met,  ehe 
disappears  from  the  record,  as  if  to  forbid  in  anticipation  the  unnatoxtl 
and  idolatrous  use  which  an  irreclaimably  apostate  church  haa  made  of 
this  honoured  woman. 

While  **  the  Prince  of  Life  "  expires,  surrounding  nature  symboHctlly 
solemnizes  the  great  event.    Greation  suffers  with  its  Author;  tnd 
**  spreads  around  the  tragedy  of  Golgotha  the  curtain  of  night,  to  teil 
the  guilt  which  was  now  bciug  consummated."    The  outward  darkneei 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  momentary  darkness  which  enwrspi 
the  soul  of  Jesus.    The  sorrow  of  Gethsemane  is  perfected,  and  obtsini 
its  full  expression  in  the  cry,  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken Me  P  "    Death  itself  overshadowed  Him,  and  He  felt  it  with  a 
bitterness  which  only  pure  life  could  feel.    We  must  decline  all  sapc- 
ficial  interpretations  of  these  solemn  words.    The  words  of  the  Fsalnilt 
could  not  be  employed  by  Him  in  the  form  of  mere  accommodatioa; 
they  perfectly  corresponded  with  the  internal  reality  of  the  Saviour*! 
experience.     It  must  not  be  "  forgotten  that  every  Messianic  feeling 
of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  realized  in  Him, — that  Ghrist  did  not 
externally  imitate,  but  in  the  deepest  truth  internally  acGompliahed» 
what  was  written."    It  is  impossible  to  refer  this  felt  abandonment  to 
His  outward  sufferings  only;   for  if  His  soul  were  meanwhile  fiUad 
with  Divine  energy  and  light,  such  sufferings  would  not  constitute  ni 
abandonment.    The  human  personality  of  our  Lord  was  being  rendered 
'*  perfect^"--"  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  "  was  being  made  ''perteok 


I  of  death  and  victory  orer  death—  U  eohed ;  that  thna  Christ 
eted  His  work  with  this  eajmg,  which  is  Hia  lust  and  great«at 

ut  atreas  of  the  straggle  waa  over.  The  Divine  answer  «aa 
the  secret  of  His  aonl.  The  victory  was  won ;  and,  as  in  the 
iM  of  the  forty  days'  temptation,  relief  from  the  tension  of 
lOal  conflict  admits  of  a  seoie  of  His  bodily  need.  He  desires 
tial  refreihment  after  the  terrible  angaiah  tbroagh  which  He 
d.  The  fifih  word  on  the  Cross,  "  I  thirst,"  is  now  uttered, 
imstances  will  not  admit  the  supposition  of  anything  arti> 
his  was  not  an  exclamation  for  the  mere  purpose  of  falfiUiog 
letic  cry  of  the  Psalmist.    It  was  the  ezpreaaioti  of  an  actual 

need.  Both  prophecy  and  fulfilment  are  invested  with  a 
«lity.  In  this  very  sense  of  want  He  appears  as  "  the  Fellow- 
nth  hamanity;"  and  at  the  same  time  He  "is  its  Prince, 
T,  and  Deliverer."  Nuw  with  a  consciousness  of  pTofoondeat 
(m  the  coDsammating  sixth  word,  "It  is  finished,"  is  spoken; 
ediately  with  perfect  confidence  He  tnrns  to  the  Father  alune, 
liins,  "  Fsthcr,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit."  It  is 
lettiny  that  awaits  Him ;  but  in  the  clear  light  of  His  Father's 
nee.  He  enters  the  region  of  the  dead  with  the  absolute  assurance 
e«dy  resnrrectioD  to  "  live  on  in  the  definite  personality  of  His 
t." 

greatest  word  of  the  dying  Savionr  we  have  the  aasunmco 
past  is  completed,  and  equally  so  that  the  completion  of  the   ' 

certain.  All  thut  remained,  and  still  remains,  to  be  accom- 
%/ael  received  its  pledge  in  the  fiuishing  of  His  atoning  work. 
isbed  work  vpon  earth  is  itself  already  the  finishing  of  all  that 
torther  to  be  done  upon  this  earth  as  also  in  heaven."  This 
lbs  SaTionr  wss  not  a  mere  "  glance  backward;  "  bat  em- 
rarrey  of  "  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  kingdom 
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grace  in  Eden,  which  ga7e  thu  assuvancc  of  a  Deliverer,  whoM  viotofy 
was  to  be  achieved  through  soffdring,  offered  in  its  veiled  form  i 
subject  of  earnest  meditation  and  faith  to  the  progenitors  of  mankini 
Their  intense  interest  in  the  darkly-worded  declaration  is  not  im* 
probably  manifested  in  the  exclamation  of  Eve  on  the  birth  of  her  lint 
son, — "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah."  If  the  sense  will  not 
allow  us  to  conclude  that  she  really  supposed  that  she  had  given  birtk 
to  the  delivering  "  Lord,"  yet  *■  that  slie  sees  in  the  birth  of  thiiwm 
the  commencement  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  and  tbankfol^ 
acknowledges  the  Divine  help  in  this  display  of  mercy,  is  eridoil 
from  the  name  Jehovah,  the  God  of  salvation."  That  spirit  of  anxioa 
inquiry,  which  stirred  the  heart  of  the  first  pair,  has  pervaded  the  wliolo 
of  humanity.  Its  cry  has  been  distinct  and  earnest.  The  Gmt 
Helper  has  been  everywhere  desired  and  sought,  though  often  in  fonM 
imperfect  and  deceptive.  Patriarchs  thought,  and  prayed,  and  waited. 
Prophets  yielded  to  the  power  of  inspiration,  and  uttered  "  things  hud 
to  be  understood,"  and  desired  to  look  ever  more  deeply  into  the  signi- 
ficance of  them.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry  seemed  to  be  slowly  giTiB. 
The  more  devout  might  often  have  a  sense  of  disappointment  in  thdr 
heart ;  but  would  find  their  rest  in  the  promise  of  God,  however  obsonn 
its  mode  of  fulfilment  might  be  to  them.  Type  and  symbol  moltipfiel 
under  Divine  direction,  and  sustained  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Church.  The  idea  of  atonement  was  more  appreciably  brought  before 
the  mind  of  the  pious  worshipper.  The  death  of  his  victim  exprened 
the  Jew's  penitent  acknowledgment  that  death  might  be  justly  in- 
fiicted  upon  himself,  and  foreshadowed  .'the  briuging  in  of  a  substitutoiy 
sacrifice  in  reality  and  perfection.  The  lessons  of  truth  were  con- 
stantly advancing,  and  the  glowing  words  of  prophecy  shed'additioBil 
light  on  the  question.  With  '*  the  fulness  of  the  time  "the  Great  Polliltor 
at  length  appears  on  the  scene.  The  past  is  gathered  up,  and  obtaini 
its  completi(m  in  Him.  And  now  He  exclaims  that  all — prophecy  ind 
promise,  symbol  and  type — '*  is  finished  "  in  the  one  offering  of  Him* 
self  which  He  has  made. 

With  a  feeling  of  entire  satisfaction  He  proclaims  to  men  especiilly 
that  Flis  life  **  is  finished."    It  was  a  life  without  a  parallel,  combining 
in  one  harmonious  whole  all  the  ideas  of  excellence  and  greatneM. 
The  loftiest  assumptions  and  the  lowliest  actions  are  reconciled  in  Him. 
With  a  naturalness,  the  force  of  which  was  felt  by  all,  He  aaserted 
claims  which  carried  Him  up  to  the  level  of  Divinity, — "  He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father;"  "No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
but  by  Me," — and  at  the  same  time  allied  Himself  with  all  that  wM 
human,  sinking  into  blumber  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  weeping 
at  the  grave  of  His  friend.    To  the  unprejudiced,  He  was  nothing  \em 
than  the  Mossinh  ;  and  to  His  enemies,  He  was  an  enigma  that  baflled 
alike  their  craft  and  their  curiosity.     He  was  the  Greaf  Teacher  who 
spoke  "  with  authority,"  as  being  consciously  Himself  the  fountain  of 
truth  and  law  to  mankind,  and  **  not  as  the  scribes."  who  were  bo  often 
merely  the  perverse  and  bewildered  interpreters  of  Moses.      While 
the  multitude  listened,  the  fiow  of  truth  from  His  lips  was  at  thA 
stream  from  a  pure   and    cxhaustless   fountain.     No  question  ^tt* 


ItieresBonuf  all  this  wusgiTcn  bjlliuiaelf,  wbea  He  decUrcJ, 
fl  Trath."  He  was  "  tbc  Truth  "  iteelf,  and  ever  epoke  from 
■  of  His  otrn  Divine  intuition.  All  these  things  were  e&aj 
because  they  were  all  perfectly  kaciwji  to  Him.  And  when 
u  a  Preacher  of  rcpeatance,  "  A  greater  than  Junah  is  here," 
le  Hiister  of  wisdom,  "  A  grcuter  than  Salomon  ie  here,"  all 
with    ftstooisbment    and   convictioa,    boverer    nQwiUinglf 

fe  of  nuifeJiIeis  purity  had  now  reached  its  close.  No  cvideace 
int  of  sin  was  ever  diacovered  in  Jesns.  AH  the  attempts  of 
eneroy  to  awaken  unhallowed  desire  in  Him  absolutely  failed, 
Mies*  annoyances,  provocations,  and  persecutions  of  His 
it  enemies  were  equally  frnitless  as  a  means  of  betraying  Him 
the  appearance  of  sin ;  and  received  their  Raal  answer  in  the 
D  the  Cross  for  their  furgiveuess.  He  conGdeDtly  challenged 
tion ;  and  could  fearlessly  demand,  "  Which  of  you  convinceth 
if"  The  majestic  sanctity  of  His  character  awed  the  supercili- 
u,  notwithstanding  his  contemptuous  doubt  whether  "  truth  " 
rhere  to  be  found.  His  wub  the  purity  of  One  who  was  "  Qod 
in  the  flesh." 

Je  which  was  as  marvellous  in  action  as  in  utterance,  wm  now 
L"  He  wears  &  servant's  form,  and  is  "  despised  and  rejected 
To  the  infatuated  leaders  of  Israel  there  was  "no  form  nor 
■a"  in  Him.  ThoysuwinHim"nDbeauty  that"  they  "should 
im."  And  yet  thut  bumble  style  but  thinly  veiled  the  glories 
ity,  which  ever  and  again  asserted  themselves  in  the  grandeur 
Ttm.  Israel  was  the  nation  of  Divine  fellowship ;  and  though 
of  prophecy  had  been  silent  for  centuries,  and  the  miraonlous 
'  Jehorah  had  long  seemed  to  slumber,  they  possessed  the 
{  Jehovah's  words  and  works  in  the  past.  Miracles  were  not 
ipensatioD  to  them ;  bnt  in  Jesus  they  are  made  to  feel  the 
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they  are  given  to  feel  that  He  is  not  the  mere  medium  of  the  mirseB- 
lous  energy,  bat  that  it  is  resident  in  Himself,  that  He  TTim^lf  it  tin 
Great  Worker.  They  recognise  the  presence  of  Divinity ;  but  thcj  in 
perplexed  by,  and  challenge,  the  claim  to  it  which  He  evidently  makei 
This  apparent  cosfueion  of  the  Divine  and  human  invests  the  Fem 
and  the  acts  of  Jesus  in  a  baffling  mystery  to  their  minds.  TI19 
refuse  to  judge  Him  by  any  other  standard  than  their  own;  and, 
therefore,  they  misunderstani  and  condemn  Him.  As  all  questioBi 
Divine  and  human  were  easy  of  solution  to  Him,  so  His  power  asnr 
faltered  in  the  presence  of  any  energy  of  nature  either  material  or 
spiritual.  With  equal  ease  He  bids  the  leper  be  clean,  the  blind  to  ie% 
and  the  dead  to  live.  The  rage  of  the  elements  and  that  of  the  spirifel 
of  darkness  are  equally  silenced  by  His  word.  We  are  involantsriff 
reminded  of  the  simple  dignity  of  God's  creative  action,  as  expressed  it 
the  words,  "  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light."  So  Jeans  "  spik% 
and  it  was  done."  This  unique  life,  which  was  to  be  the  sulgect  cf 
alternate  admiration  and  perplexity  to  men  in  perhaps  all  Hgm,  wai 
"  finished." 

He  also  with  rising  joy  of  soul  declares  that  His  mfferrngt  m 
"  finished."    Though  Jesus  was  God  as  well  as  man,  all  His  saiferii|i 
were  an  intense  reality.    The  very  purity  of  His  human  nature  nfr 
dered  Him  susceptible  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  a  degree  we  are  not  aUi 
to  appreciate.    He  was  "  a  Man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grieC' 
The  perfect  solitariness  of  His  life — for  He  had  no  fellow  amoDg  afli 
— necessarily  carried  its  own  element  of  sorrow.    There  were  momflsli 
of  elevation  in  His  history,  arising  from  entire  devotion  to  His  gnift 
mission,  when  enthusiastic  multitudes  surrounded  Him,  and  seemed liv 
the  time  to  apprehend  His  character  and  to  sympathize  with  Hii  voiki 
They  were,  however,  partial  and  fleeting.    Understood  by  none^  He  VM 
not  fully  sympathized  with  by  any.    The  object  of  His  life  lay  bejoii 
the  reach  of  His  truest  disciples.    The  oppositions  of  men  were  a  grief 
to  Him,  and  He  retired  from  their  presence  weary  in  spirit.    In  Hm 
mountain  solitude  He  poured  out  strong  cries  and  tears  to  Him  tU 
was  able  to  help  Him ;  and  thus  sought  consolation  in  the  commvnioB 
and  approval  of  the  Father.    His  life  was  a  "passion;  "  and  in  sntieii* 
pation  the  burden  of  its  completion  was  ever  felt  by  Him.    His  soil 
was  "  straitened,"  held  in  thrilling  suspense,  till  all  was  "  accompUshed.' 
The  prospect  of  it  shook  His  soul  to  its  centre,  and  already  snggsskel 
the  cry,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me : "  *'  Now  is  Ky 
soul  troubled ;  and  what  shall  I  say  P  Father,  save  Me  from  this  hour.' 
He  stands  in  the  precincts  of  Gethsemane,  and  tastes  the  bitterness  ol 
the  cup  which  He  is  yet  to  drink.    The  redeeming  purpose  of  His  lill 
is  the  source  of  His  lifers  sorrow.    The  malignity  of  His  ftw^it^^fi^^  |||0 
treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  His  disciples,  wot  all 
elements  of  grief  to  His  pure,  loving  spirit.    But  we  must  follow  Him 
into  the  garden,  and  witness  the  struggle  of  His  soul  there,  as  it  bends 
and  throbs  under  the  pressure  of  an  unseen  burden,  to  learn  the  depftk 
and  the  mystery  of  His  anguish,  under  the  force  of  which  Hk 
seems  ready  to  yield  before  its  final  object  can  be  secured*    What 
thoughts  and  unspeakable  struggles  are  passing  within  Him,  m  Bis 


-feet  usurance  &a  to  the  f  atare.  He  declares  thai  Hia  alonin^ 
Biahed."  The  great  busineea  of  Hia  life  is  easentiallj  cum- 
e  had  freqaentlj  epohen  of  thia ;  and  testified  to  the  trath  of 
ioB  beforehand  in  Hia  high-pricBtly  prayer,  "  I  have  finished 
ihich  Thon  gareat  Me  to  do."  Alt  the  works  of  Hia  life  &re 
th«  Tcry  heart  of  which  ia  the  final  saffering  that  perfecta  all, 
let  ia  fallj  gone  through,  even  to  the  final  victor;,  in  that 
iam '  for  tUe  accompliahment  of  which  He  had  been  oo  long 
Fulfilled  ia  that  for  which  in  all  Hia  human  hunger  and 
had  Divine- ham anly  hungered  and  thinted,  that  which 
!im  into  the  world,  ajid  nrged  Him  to  Hia  death, — the  Atone- 
tbe  sina  of  the  world."  Though  thia  "  It  ia  finiahed  "  waa 
efore  death  actoall;  took  place,  His  offering  waa  full; 
and  the  Beanrrection  aod  Aacension  were  the  teal  tipoit  the 
ider  to  death  which  hod  been  made,  and  flowed  from  the 
nd  victOTj  of  that  aelf-anrreader.  "  Thua  we  most  conclude 
the  laat  breathing  forth  and  yielding  up  of  Hia  apirit  in  ita 
id  critical  moment  waa  the  eaaential  redeeming  death  or 
of  death,  but  that  which  took  place  before  the  'It  ia 
'  The  actual  death  ia  the  outward  evident^  of  the  atoning 
btlj  ncderatood,  therefore,  wo  may  aay,  "The  Redeemer 
id  died  not  in  order  that  He  might  he  the  Bedeemer  of  men, 
M  He  wat  their  Bedeemer."  The  death  waa  the  conenmma- 
4^  the  work  and  the  Worker.  The  work  and  the  Feraon  are 
•  He  Himaelf  waa  made  "  perfect "  through  the  "  anSering  " 
(Heb.  ii.  10 ;  V.  8,  9}  Aa  in  Adam'a  iaU  all  waa  loit,  aU  in 
i>w  "  finished  "  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  ntter- 
gnrad  innocence, — "  Then  I  reatored  that  which  I  took  not 
I  now  f  olfilled  and  aeoled  in  ita  deeper  trath.  He  reatored 
I  the  first  Adam  by  hia  ain  bad  taken  away,  and  which  onr- 
Id  never  have  recorared.    The  work  of  tha  M«to  ereoJtcn  is  in 
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This  great  word  was  nndoubtedlj  spoken  with  Tarions  reference  \j 
the  Saviour.  The  first  word  on  the  Cross  was  spoken  to  God  in  bdnlf 
of  men,  as  the  triumph  of  His  love  oyer  the  world's  enmity.  The  seooid 
was  the  proclamation  of  mercy  to  a  fellow-sufferer,  which  declared  ffii 
power  as  well  as  His  love,  when  Himself  appeared  to  have  snnk  into 
utter  weakness.  The  third  was  one  to  His  sorrowing  friends,  eon- 
mending  His  mother  to  her  new  son,  and  teaching  to  all  the  gmt 
lesson  of  mutual  help.  The  fourth  was  addressed  to  God  alone  horn 
out  the  momentary  darkness  and  perplexity  which  marked  the  eridi 
of  His  atoning  offering.  The  fifth  was  spoken  to  men  from  the  retoifr 
ing  consciousness  of  need,  though  almost  sounding  as  if  spokcB  to 
Himself  in  His  isolated  condition.  The  sixth  was  spoken  in  refeKDOt 
to  all.  He  spoke  it  for  Himself,  as  the  cry  of  the  victoiy  He  U 
achieved,  with  its  consequent  returning  joy;  perhaps  not  triumpk* 
antly,  but  from  the  deep  repose  of  His  spirit,  as  it  emerged  in  nfttf 
from  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict,  and  tasted  the  satisfaction  of  tkl 
accomplished  "  travail  of  Hia  soul."  He  spoke  it  alao  to  men,  M 
heralding  His  "  finished"  work  for  their  salvation,  and  preaching  Si 
entire  Gospel  to  "  the  great  congregation."  "  The  Gospel  which  ii  no* 
preached  throughout  the  world,  as  based  upon  the  sufferings  anddeitk 
of  Jesus,  is  the  unfolding  of  His  word,  '  It  is  finished.' "  It  was  spotoi 
finally,  to  the  Father,  as  the  occasion  of  His  confident  last  word.  "Hm 
Father  alune  fully  understands  His  Son;  and,  most  prof onndly O0B> 
sidered,  the  unmentiontd  subject  of  the  predicate  is  this, — That  is  fid* 
filled  which  Thou  knowest,  O  Father,  that  which  Thou  didst  appoint^ial 
which  Thou  seest  now  accomplished.  This  is  the  sealing  and  ratifioi^ 
tion  of  the  work  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  for  all  etemitj;* 
and,  therefore,  *'  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit."  His  work  lal 
His  kingdom  are  Divine,  and  "  not  of  this  world."  This  is  heard  alike 
in  heaven  and  hell,  filling  the  one  with  joy,  and  the  other  with  consteni- 
tion,  as  carrying  with  it  the  certainty  of  the  final  overthrow  of  iti 
prince  and  his  power.  The  Church  has  received  the  assurance  di  tkil 
in  all  ages;  and  the  completion  of  what  this  great  word  embnoei 
depends  upon  the  Church's  oneness  with  its  victorious  Lord,  end  iti 
universal  preaching  of  the  Gospel  which  it  proclaims. 

EoiDlVS. 


THE  TOWER,  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  THE  MINSTEB. 

No.  VL 

The  mighty  Minster  now  invites  our  attention.  Wegtmimtw 
Abbey  is  the  Yalhalla  of  our  country,  the  temple  where  her  iUu- 
trious  dead  are  honoured  by  the  nations.  It  may  be  regarded  in  A 
threefold  point  of  view, — as  a  place  of  religious  worship ;  as  the  ftppio* 
priate  and  customary  theatre  for  the  display  of  great  national  solemnitieis 
and  as  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  Royalty,  Nobility,  and  Genim. 

Its  architect  is  doubtful  or  unknown.*    How  shall  we  acconnt  for 

*  It  Las  been  ucribed  to  several ;  but  tlie  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew't,  in  Smickfidia 
!•  believed,  with  great  probability,  to  have  beeu  the  architect  of  Henry  Vn.'t  diapd* 


Apollo  occupied  the  site  of  the  Abbej.  The  place  aad  ita 
K  formerly  overran  with  thoma,  and  Biirrounded  by  a  branch 
unea,  whence  it  was  called  Thorucy  I&lmd.  Tlie  bed  of  the 
1  ttill  be  traced,  and  forms  part  of  the  ct-vered  sewers :  it  was 
irnlet  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  probiibly  lung  alter,  and 
d  by  a  bridge  where  it  passes  through  King  Street.  At  one 
ion  itself  wjH  euTironed  by  marshy  grotiiid  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
be Komans  that  the  rirerwas  first  conficed  between  embank- 
i  tboB  prevented  from  any  longer  "  wandering  at  its  own 
."  On  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  west  of  London,  a 
outcry  or  Minster  was  bnilt  in  the  seventh  century,  said  to 
ntioned  in  a  Charter  of  King  OtFa,  in  785.  The  legend  is  that 
ing  of  the  East  Saxons,  (Essex,)  having  been  baptized  about 
bnilt  a  chnrch  here,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter.  A  fable  of 
lacity  was  framed  by  the  monks,  which  asserted  that  the 
when  completed,  was  actually  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  in 
So  implicitly  was  it  beheved,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
Ij  claimed  the  tithe  of  the  salmuu  caught  in  the  parish  of 
Lhe,  and  sued  the  minister  for  it,  on  the  plea,  as  Flcta  states, 
^eter  had  given  them  this  right,  at  the  time  when  he  contc- 
e  church.  Another  account  says,  that,  nt  the  suggestion  of 
lelbert,  it  was  bnilt  by  a  private  citizen  of  London,  about  a.d. 
nt,  whatever  its  origin,  this  Monastery,  with  its  Abbey  Chnrch, 
ity  that  grew  up  around  it,  received  the  name  of  IValmiiuler, 
xmnected  with  London  by  a  footway  along  the  Strand,  where, 
feet  below  the  present  surtaoe,  reeds  and  rushes  had  heretofore 
id  the  bittern's  boom  been  heard.  As  late  as  the  beginning 
vteenth  century,  when  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Savoy,  th« 
ick  of  St.  Uary,  and  the  village  of  Charing  intervened,  the 
long  the  Strand,  now  occnpied  by  the  street  so  called,  was  in 
lier  nearly  impassable,  from  its  miry  oondition,  and  here  and 
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early  as  the  fourth  century,  an  incredible  number  of  persong  hid 
adopted  the  belief,  derived  from  the  fakirs  and  derviahes  of  Eitiera 
paganism,  that  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and  the  highest  religiov 
perfection,  could  only  be  obtained  by  mortifying  the  senses,  by  atUnvp 
ating  the  body  with  watchings  and  fastings,  and  by  withdrawing  tbfl 
mind  from  outward  objects,  and  employing  it  in  the  undistorbed  oofr 
templation  of  spiritual  things.  In  the  sixth  century,  amidst  the  oon^ 
fusion  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Gothic  invaders,  many  confrateniitiei 
were  formed,  and  many  religious  houses  established,  for  promotng 
this  kind  of  piety.  Among  others,  Benedict  of  Nursia,  a  repntiUe 
and  devout  man,  organized  one  which  surpassed  every  other  in  popBF 
larity  and  success,  and  which,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  spread  into 
most  European  countries.  Augustine  and  his  companions,  who  cuM 
hither  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  to  propagate  the  Ghriitiia 
faith,  were  Benedictine  monks.  Mellitus,  one  of  Augustine's  ooa- 
panions,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  London,  and  under  hii 
auspices  a  Monastery  of  this  order  was  established  at  Thomey.  Iti 
history  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  the  t^nth  century  is  neuAf  a 
blank.  For  two  centuries  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  in  England  Bad 
been  almost  incessant :  and  the  wealth  which  the  monks  had  aocamip 
lated  made  the  monasteries  their  most  attractive  spoil ;  so  that  Um 
inmates  were  scattered  or  had  fled,  and  the  abbeys  which  they  had 
deserted  were  taken  possession  of  by  secular  canons,  or  parochial  ud 
working  clergymen,  who  were  not  under  monastic  vows,  and  frequent^ 
were  married  and  had  families.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  ca- 
tury,  Edgar,  a  profligate  but  powerful  prince,  was  glad  to  compoud 
for  his  immoralities,  by  paying  the  utmost  deference  to  Donstaob  a 
monk,  who,  from  being  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  promoted  to  the 
primacy,  and,  with  the  favour  and  aid  of  the  King,  restored  the  monai- 
tic  system  in  England,  expelling  the  canons,  replacing  them  with 
monks,  and  converting  the  chapters  into  monasteries.  In  the  Ahbflj 
at  Westminster,  Dunstan  placed  twelve  Benedictine  monks,  and  mtda 
his  friend  Wulsine  its  abbot.  Edgar  deposited  there  the  regalia  of 
the  kingdom. 

But  it  is  to  Edward  the  Confessor  that  the  Abbey  owes  the  com* 
mencement  of  its  grandeur.  In  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  him  ia 
exile,  during  the  Danish  usurpation,  he  determined  on  rearing  ta 
edifice  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  adopting  a  new  and  grand  style  of  aroin* 
tecture,  of  which  he  had  witnessed  such  magnificent  specimens  ia 
France,  the  country  where  he  had  sojourned.  The  Pyx  Office,  2iow 
used  for  the  custody  of  records,  and  the  parts  of  the  East  Cloister  and 
the  South  Transept  adjoining,  are  interesting  and  perfect  rematnt  of 
the  Confessor's  building.  These  are  samples  of  its  generally  plaint 
yet  grand  and  massive,  character.  A  tenth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  expended  in  its  erection,  which  occupied  fifteoa 
years.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  tower ;  and  it  is  iiip- 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  English  church  built  on  the  crucifdna 
plan. 

A  day  was  appointed  for  its  consecration,  which  was  to  hava  beta 
■olesmized  with  a  splendour  worthy  of  such  an  edifice.    All  tha  ohkC 


guming  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  remarkablo  for  the 
ury  impnlae  then  g^ren,  by  the  preaching  of  Bt.  Bernard,  to 
ip  of  the  Virgin  Uarjr.  This  is  dispUjed  in  the  architecture 
ereiy  great  cathedral  then  built  or  eziitinfr,  a  new  aanctiiaiy 
t  end  being  added,  and  dedicated  to  the  new  "  Qaeen  of  Hea- 
^ce of  peculiar  hononr  behind  the  altar,  and  called  "The 
■pel-"  In  the  Minster  at  Thomej,  Henry  III.,  when  only 
rotra  of  age,  laid  the  first  atone  of  tbe  Lndy  Chapel,  on 
En.  I22I,  on  the  aite  of  what  ia  now  Henry  TII.'b  Chapel, 
■n  after,  he  rebnilt,  in  a  more  magnificent  manner,  the  eaat 
XKsaepta.  He  also  erected  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Gon- 
ial form!  the  semicircular  end  of  tbe  choir;  and  ie,  in  fact, 
of  the  bnilding :  he  bnilt  besides  the  fonr  chapela  and  the 
ly  amnnd  it,  and  probably  the  Chapter  Houae.  In  bit  Tiaits 
!,  h«  hod  seen  the  splendid  fanes  at  Amiens,  BeanTaia,  and 
and  he  resolved  to  Tie  with  them,  regardless  of  expense,  for 
Tagance  waa  almost  prorerbial.  Tbe  infloz  of  continental 
dergymen,  and  artiats,  which  followed  on  hia  marriage  with 
f  E^rence,  enabled  him  to  oonanlt  hia  taste  in  carrying  oat 
n.  In  the  same  rdgn  Abbot  Ware,  who  had  taken  a  journey 
hronght  from  thence  the  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  which 
■  the  altar.  Ita  enigmatical  design  ie  ingenionaly  executed 
of  many  shapes  and  different  materials, — marble,  porphyry, 
id  alabaater.  The  aame  abbot  also,  in  a  crisis  of  the  Eiog's 
ling  the  Barons'  war,  lent  him  the  shrine,  jewels,  and  relics 
;  to  the  Uinater,  by  pledging  which  to  certain  merchants 
iied  a  considenble  sam.  The  risk  was  great  j  for  Heniy's 
aarelessneai  or  bad  faith  in  pecuniary  trantactiona  was  well 
nt  in  thia  instance  he  anbsequently  redeemed  and  replaced 
ire. 

tbaerred  by  Dean  Stanley  that,  "as  the  building  of  St. 
Bone,  by  the  indulgences  issued  to  provide  for  its  erection. 
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Westminster,  by  the  enormous  sums  which  the  King  exacted  from  hii 
subjects,  to  gratify  his  artistic  or  his  deyotional  sentiments,  prodioed 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  the  House  of  Commons  foond  its  izMk 
independent  home  iu  the  incomparable  Chapter- House  of  Wcib- 
minster."  * 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  1298,  some  of  the  buildings  of  iks 
Minster  were  destroyed  by  fire :  and  in  1303,  the  King,  while  engigd 
in  his  war  in  Scotland,  having  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Oonnab 
the  treasure  on  which  ho  depended  for  supplies,  it  was  plnndend  If 
robbers ;  for  which  the  abbot  and  forty-eight  monks  were  covaaiM 
to  the  Tower.  After  a  long  trial,  the  charge  was  proved  against  At 
sub-prior  and  sacrist,  as  accomplices  of  those  who  had  entered  At 
Minster  and  carried  off  the  treasure.  The  abbot  and  the  other  monkl 
were  acquitted  and  liberated. 

The  building  of  the  Minster,  like  the  formation  of  some  geologiod 
deposit,  or  the  growth  of  a  forest,  was  the  work  of  successive  agH* 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  portion  of  the  nave  was  built.  TheKtof 
also  brought  hither  the  most  precious  of  his  warlike  spoils  and  troploA 
Among  the  rest,  in  1297,  he  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  hisoiM* 
sake,  the  sceptre  and  crown  of  gold  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  fti 
famous  chair  containing  the  "  Stone  of  Destiny,"  from  the  Abbijf  rf 
Scone.  During  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  lY.,  and  HeuyTif 
the  building  of  the  Minster  steadily  proceeded  at  the  western  end;  lii 
in  the  subsequent  abbacies  of  Harweden  and  Estney,  the  nave  ud  tlM 
great  west  window  were  completed. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  fabric  is  Henry  YII.'s  Chapelt  ttl 
shrine  which  he  intended  to  shelter  his  remains.    It  was  begon  Janoflf 
24th,  1503 :  the  first  stone  was  laid  at  a  quarter  past  three  o'dock  il 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  by  Abbot  Islip,  in  the  presence  of  mai^  dii* 
tinguishcd  persons.    Vast  was  the  wealth,  and  endless  the  decontiom 
which  Henry  lavished  on  this  his  favourite  chapel.    He  did  not  In 
finish  it;  but  in  his  last  hours  was  careful  to  provide  funds  for  its 
tinuance,  and  to  give  ample  directions  about  it  in  his  will,  having  J0* 
viously  arranged  for  daily  masses  and  annual  ceremonies  for  thewdlMI 
of  his  sou],  to  be  continued  '* ichile  the  world  ehould  l<ui!'*    ThiBn 
must  have  been  more  in  Henry  than  history  gives  him  credit  for,xaikHfk 
to  that  which  has  been  penned,  we  add  this  visible  history  of  ft  av 
which  could  resolve  on  the  creation  of  such  a  structure,  seleol  iM 
genius  that  should  achieve  it,  and  then  give  unlimited  soope  to  W 
loftiest  conceptions  and  most  daring  flights.    On  the  oompletioii  d 
Henry  YII.'s  Chapel,  the  works  were  stopped,  although  the  maiB  ttl 
western  towers  were  still  unbuilt.    The  latter  were  supplied  hj  flt 
Christopher  Wren,  more  than  two  centuries  after,  but  not  in  a  style  lA 
all  corresponding  with  the  rest  of  the  building.     The  main  towtfi 
which  should  have  risen  in  the  centre  of  the  pile,  was  never  ercctedl 
the  square  base,  which  was  to  have  sustained  it,  appears  just  above  Hi 
roof,  where  the  nave  and  choir  moot,  and  arc  intersected  by  the 
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*  **  Historical  Memorials  of  Westmiustcr  Abbey.     Bj  Arthur   Fenriijii  SCallft 
D.D.,  Deau  of  Wcstminstur."    Sccoud  Edition,  p.  421. 


;  its  et:ilui-9  of  the  twilve  apoetlt'B  at  full  Iciif'tti,  with  a  vast 
f  other  Eaiiits  iu:il  tnai-tjra,  iutfriuiiedwith  int»{'lio8,  devicca, 
dance  ot  fretwork.  Fi.r  its  grtat  Ijciiiity,  it  was  thi-n  called 
u'b  PuTch  ; "  iiiid  CTtn  now,  ttrippcd  na  it  has  Itt-en,  the  whole 
ich  ard  btuutifnl  iavii^e:  tie  Li.ld  outliiii'fi  of  the  tracery, 
nore  dclicLitc  beauties  of  tlie  atulptnrL-,  etill  thtim  our  adiuiin- 
le  rose  window,  thirty-two  fctt  id  diumcCer,  was  rthailt  in 
he  whole  length  of  the  Minetcr,  from  tbf  west  front  to  the 
iztremitj,  including  Henry  VII.'b  Chapel,  is,  on  the  outaido, 
Ired  and  thirty  fwt ;  inaide,  five  hundred  and  eleven;  extreme 
■CToas  the  tranaepts,  twohrnJred  and  thrtf^j  height  of  the 
towers,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  brtinJth  of  the  nave 
s  ia  acTcnty-one  feet ;  of  the  choir,  thirty-eight ;  of  the  trun* 
1  their  ai alee,  eighty-four  j  the  length  of  the  nave,  one  hundred 
y-aiz ;  of  the  choir,  one  hundred  and  fifty-fire ;  of  each  tran- 
^tj-two.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  other  parts  of  the 
ire  direct  our  attention  to  Hmry  VII. '■  Chapel,  which  ia  in 
n«  hundred  and  three  feet ;  in  brtadth,  with  its  aiaka,  aeronty 
be  first  entrance  into  it  foruis  un  epoch  in  one's  life.    The 

enhanced  by  the  solemn  gloom  that  pervades  the  porch  by 
e  reach  the  interior.  For  a  moment,  before  passing  through 
.-worked  brazen  gatea,  we  arc  almost  in  darkness ;  the  next,  in 
>f  light  and  beauty.  The  creations  of  our  ima^nation  in  its 
crated  mood  are  now  surpaaatd  by  reality.     Genius  has  hero 

ha  impress  on  the  solid  atone.  The  archea  rise  with  matcfa- 
xcj  and  grace,  guiding  the  eye  upwards  to  a  yet  more  heantifol 
rellonsroof.  It  looks  as  if  the  stone,  so  exquisitely  acnlpturedi 
n  deprived  by  the  ehiael  of  its  weight  and  density,  and  were 
id  aloft  I7  magic.    The  tracery  of  the  frctt«d  vault,  so  minnte 
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society,  or  in  expiation  of  their  crimes  against  it,  songlit  the  sea 
and  gloom  of  the  cloister.  The  members  of  noble  and  of  royal  fa 
were  prond  to  wear  the  mitre  of  the  abbot.  Gervase  de  Bloit,  i 
gitimate  son  of  King  Stephen,  was  made  Abbot  of  Westminstei 
he  well-nigh  ruined  the  monastery  by  his  mal-adminiatration. 
mischief  was,  to  a  great  extent,  repaired  by  his  snccesaor,  lAnn 
who  got  King  Edward  canonized,  or  sainted.  He  also  obtaine 
the  Pope  a  privilege  which,  at  that  period,  was  a  great  object  ol 
tion,— permission  to  wear  the  gloves,  ring,  and  mitre ;  which  wa 
sidered  the  especial  insignia  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  entiU 
abbots  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  a  privilege,  therefore,  which  the  ab 
Westminster,  as  mitred  abbots,  enjoyed.  The  history  of  the  Ma 
presents  us  but  with  few  facts  that  require  notice.  Several  proi 
Councils — more  than  twenty  in  number — were  held  here.  Here  i 
harangued  the  Parliament  against  simony,  and  against  the  nu 
of  the  clergy.  Here  John  di  Grema,  a  legate  from  the  Pope,  reH 
next  year  the  anti-conjugal  denunciations  of  Anselm ;  but  so 
into  foul  disgrace,  and  left  the  realm  with  shame.  Here  the 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  strove  in  the  most  unseemly  i 
for  precedence ;  a  question  which  His  Holiness  had  finally  to  mI 

^e  monastic  orders,  founded  at  first  on  a  vicious  principl 
superior  sanctity  of  a  single,  as  compared  with  a  married,  life,— 
went  a  gradual  but  inevitable  corruption,  in  spite  of  the  many 
of  Popes  and  Councils  to  prevent  it.  The  evils  which  resulted  i 
constant  subject  of  complaint  with  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the 
Ages,  including  many  who  belonged  to  the  monastic  profeasioin. 
bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  ignorance,  fraud,  profligac 
dissensions  that  prevailed  among  the  monks ;  notwithstanding 
the  gross  ignorance,  immorality,  and  superstition  which  existed : 
them,  enabled  them,  without  any  effectual  means  of  prevent 
acquire  enormous  wealth,  Vast  authority,  and  often  to  attt 
highest  dignities. 

The  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  a  great  i>art  of  Chxist 
was  under  the  sway  of  the  Papacy,  was  a  strange  compound  ol 
tianity  corrupted  with  Jewish  and  Pagan  rites.  Divine  worib 
gradually  degenerated  into  an  ostentatious  display  of  cer8 
observances,  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  gazing  crowd, 
worship,  the  adoration  of  images,  and  the  veneration  of  relii 
almost  superseded  the  worship  of  the  Creator ;  and,  in  the  ] 
mind  and  practice,  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary  had  be 
■tituted  for  the  mediation  of  Christ.  In  Westminster  the  Berrie 
of  the  most  imposing  character,  carried  on  by  a  numerous  piie 
arrayed  in  the  richest  vestments ;  the  most  splendid  proceBsioai 
through  the  long-drawn  aisles;  the  most  solemn  masses  wa 
brated,  at  altars  which  blazed  with  gold  and  silver  plate  and  i 
jewels;  while  music,  incense,  painting,  and  sculpture,  oonip 
fiuMnnate  the  senses,  to  impress  the  imagination,  and — 

"  To  iwell  the  pomp  of  drcadfol  ttcrifice." 
AlnuNit  every  snperstitiouB  practice  has  arisen  either  from  i 


Me  have  been  the  "  pioae  frauds  "  of  tbia  cUsb,  which  were 
to  b(!  bf  Bcrvico  to  religion,  becanse  thoy  conduced  to  the 
;  ot  ■hrinea,  and  tbo  aggrandiBetncat  ol  the  cl^r^.  It  was 
gb  that  the  ctobb  on  which  the  Baviour  Buffered  waa  repro- 
1  it>  form  and  likeneas,  first  as  a  sacred  sjmbol  or  emblem,  and 
m  ol^ect  of  adoration ;  the  roracity  of  superetitiouB  crednlitj 
id  that  the  actual  wood  of  which  it  was  composed  should  he 
1;  and  the  ingennity  of  the  dcBigning  was  act  at  work  to  snp- 
lenund.  Of  course,  miracles  were  not  wanting  for  the  purpose 
reiing  and  identifying,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  the 
equired;  and  the  eagerneaa  of  the  wish  to  behold  and  possess  it 
m  imposture  easy.  Such,  indeed,  woa  the  enormous  credulity 
■nbjecta  which  prevailed,  that  the  portions  of  "  the  true  cross  " 
exiated  in  different  and  distant  places  would  hare  been 
it,  if  collected,  to  bnild  many  ships  of  war.  But  if  miracle 
iscoTer  and  produce,  it  could  also  multiply  the  object.  Nor 
linclea  wanting  to  authenticate  the  potaeesion  of  it  by  each 
lar  church  and  abbey.  For  "  the  apoit<uij,"  "  the  falling  away," 
nolt "  from  the  truth  and  purity  of  Christ's  religion,  predicted 
Eiew  Testament,  ia  described  to  be  "  according  to  the  working  of 
hi  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and  in  alt  seduction 
u!tf  to  them  that  periah ;  becanse  they  received  not  the  lore  of 
t^  that  they  might  be  saved.  Therefore  Ood  shall  send  them  the 
aa  of  error,  to  believe  lying."  (2  Thcss.  ii.  3-11,  Bhemiah  vet- 
To  the  Uinater  at  Thomey,  (Wcat minster,)  which  the  Oon> 
built  and  enriched,  the  relics  which  be  presented  were  esteemed 
■t  Talusble  of  all  his  offerings.  They  were  portions  of  the  fol- 
olgecta: — the  atable  and  mangerwhera  Christ  waa  bora;  the 
MOiae  preaented  by  the  wise  men ;  the  table  at  which  Christ  sat ; 
gad  He  bleaaed ;  the  seat  on  which  He  waa  presented  in  the 
;  the  wildemeas  where  He  fkated;    the  gaol  where  He  waa 
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imprisoned;  the  BeamleBs  garment  He  wore;  the  sponge^  hu 
Bconrge,  with  which  He  was  tortured ;  the  sepolohra  in  which  I 
laid;  the  napkin  that  was  aboat  His  head;  and  so  on  throng 
whole  history :  and  also,  bat  in  a  less  degree,  that  of  His  moth 
apostles,  and  the  most  famous  abbots  and  saints.  Edward  I 
during  the  abbacy  of  Wenlock,  presented  to  the  Minster  a  2arg 
of  the  true  cross,  which  he  had  brought  from  some  remote  sanct 
Wales;  regarding  it  as  among  the  most  precious  trophies 
warfare. 

The  Minster  also  possessed  the  priyilege  of  sanctuary,  wl 
said  to  have  been  granted  it  by  Edward  the  Confessor ;  eze 
from  the  operation  of  law  those  who  fled  to  it,  as  long  as  they  re 
within  its  confines :  a  privilege  very  ofben  useful  and  salutary  ii 
of  tumult  and  violence;  but  too  indiscriminate  in  the  profcei 
afforded,  often  harbouring  crime,  as  well  as  misfortune.  The  ( 
Befuge  in  Hebrew  history  made  the  due  distinction,  which  h< 
disreg^arded.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a  squire  of  Sir  John  0 
having  sought  refuge  in  the  Minster,  was  taken  from  it  by  foi 
more  than  one  life  was  lost  in  the  struggle,  which  took  plaoe 
Divine  service.  But  the  church  of  the  abbey  was  shut  up  four 
for  this  violation  of  its  privilege.  On  the  reverse  of  Edwi 
in  September,  1470,  and  his  escape  to  Holland,  his  Queen,  E 
"Woodville,  took  shelter  in  the  Minster  Sanctuary,  where,  "  i 
penury,  forsaken  of  all  her  friends,"  she  gave  birth  to  the  unfio 
Edward  Y.,  whom  she  here  presented  to  her  husband  after  1 
success.  And  here,  when  Edward  was  dead,  she  was  compelled 
up  her  children  to  the  ruthless  Protector,  their  uncle,  Biol 
Gloucester.  The  Sanctuary  church,  a  separate  building  wit 
Abbey  precinct,  was  taken  down  in  1775. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monastio 
were  slow  in  their  operation,  but  certain  in  their  result.  The 
protected  and  supported  by  Papal  authority,  as  the  instnioa 
its  aggressions  and  exactions,  had  become  an  incubus  on  the  < 
and  set  public  opinion  at  defiance.  Their  profligacy  was  no^ 
and  the  description  of  their  vices  given  by  many  writers  of  the  thi 
and  fourteenth  centuries  exceed  even  the  keenest  satires  of  B 
and  the  reports  of  Henry  Ylll.'a  Oommissioners.  The  first  ezi 
suppression  and  confiscation  was  set,  in  the  beginning  of  the  foi 
century,  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Ohurch  itself.  The  ] 
ings  against  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars  prove,  either  t 
most  distingnisbed  of  the  monastic  Orders  was  generally  guilt] 
most  horrible  oficnces  against  morality  and  religion,  or  that  t 
atrocious  calumnies  and  the  most  flagrant  persecution  of  th 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  and  a  General  Oouncil,  as  a  pre 
grasping  its  wealth.  The  dissolution  of  the  Order  by  Pope  i 
Y.  and  the  Oouncil  of  Yicnne  in  1312,  and  the  confiscatioi 
enormous  wealth  by  Philip  lY.  of  France,  were  attended  with 
stances  of  cruelty  and  injustice  which  have  never  found  a  ; 
"  The  Grand  Master,  a  FrenchmaD,  was  burnt  at  Paris,  and 


Aod  IhauDC  ihal  Che  abbot  of  AbjDgdoita, 
Acd  il  hii  iunc  far  erarc, 
Hire  I  knuk  of  a  kjng. 
And  iiiciirible  the  wonnde," 

~"  Viitioa,"  liuei  Q33S-C2S3. 
Itwer  abbeys  went  first,  according  to  the  old  proverb  rcspectiog 
nftlceat,"  etc.  But  in  1538,  the  diasolution  waa  coiapleted  by 
rrender  to  the  King  of  the  greater  abbejs,  twenty-eight  of  which, 
ing  'WestminBter,  had  mitred  abbots,  who  sat  ia  Furlismcrnt. 
hole  ntunber  of  monasteries  which  had  been  enppresscd  was  six 
sd  sad  fortj-firc;  besides  ninety  colleges,  two  thonasnd  three 
«d  and  seventy  funr  cLantcrics  and  free  chapels,  and  a  hundred 
en  hoapitaJs.  By  divers  Acts  of  I'urliBmeiit,  the  revenues  i>f 
ccdeaiastical  foundations  were  given  to  the  King.  Hud  Hunry 
I  politic  tyrant,  he  might  have  made  the  crown  iadL-pendunt, : 
It  Fsrli&ment  been  wise,  it  would  not  have  incurred  this  hazard 
lUing  him  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army  with  a  fixed  revenue. 
>  owing  to  his  prodigality,  not  the  foresight  of  our  ancestors,  that 
Providence  the  English  nation  escaped  the  entire  destmotion 


the  snppreaaion  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  Till,  was  bo  neces- 
nd  inevitable  that  it  has  been  imitated  by  almost  every  Catholic 
intent  in  Europe,  including  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy  i  tboexpe- 
ol  nutnj  ages  having  fully  proved  that  the  monastic  Bystcm  it 
d  to  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  inconsistent  with  the  improve- 
lad  real  happineBs  of  mankind. 

reen  the  English  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  centnij,  and  the 
ih  of  the  Christian  religion  over  Paganism  in  the  sixth  centnry, 
]>pearB  a  striking  analogy.  Both  had  been  preceded  by  ages  of 
lie  labour,  and  of  fierce  persecution  against  the  ministers  and 
ate  of  the  GoepeL    In  each  cue  the  or7  of  martyrs  prevailed. 
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sins  did  for  Paganism,  Henry  YIII.,  Edward  YI.,  and  ElinbeUi  did 
for  Popery  in  England.  Between  the  former  soyereigna,  Julian  istff- 
poaed  bis  efforts  on  behalf  of  Paganism ;  and,  between  the  latter,  Maiy 
did  the  same  for  Popery.  Theodosius,  indeed,  was  more  tolerani  of 
individual  opinion  than  either  Henry  YIII.  or  Elizabeth;  holt,  m 
Henry  suppressed  the  monasteries  and  confiscated  their  wealth,  lO 
Theodosius  gave  to  the  elder  superstition  its  finishing  blow,  by  ihi^ 
ting  up  the  Pagan  temples,  and  seizing  and  confiscating  fhor 
treasures  and  revenues.* 

The  monks  having  thus  long  since  disappeared  from  the  IGniUr, 
the  genius  of  the  place  has  changed,  and  the  guardianship  of  tki 
venerable  fabric  been  entrusted  to  other  hands.  The  uses  to  wluA 
it  has  been  applied  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation  are  more  ii 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  cxn^ 
tion  of  modern  times.  But  this  is  a  part  of  its  history  which  we  daU 
have  to  make  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper. 


VEITOH'S  MEMOIR  OP  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON.t 

Since  the  time  of  John  Locke,  Britain  has  produced  no  grakr 
philosopher  than  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton.  His  appearanoe  VM 
most  opportune  for  the  philosophical  reputation  of  his  country.  Bm 
Natural  Realism  of  the  Scottish  school,  which  had  been  shadowed  Mk 
by  Gerrhom  Oarmichaol,  expounded  with  singular  lucidity  by  Thooii 
Reid,  and  systematized  in  the  elaborate  dissertations  of  Dngdd 
Stewart,  was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  a  mere  hypothesiB  nadlK 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  Thomas  Brown.  It  was  not  difficult  to  Ml 
in  such  a  tendency  of  speculative  thought,  an  ominous  precmwr  to 
the  rc-ascendency  of  the  old  senaationalism  in  an  aggravated  form;  W 
it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  stem  the  reactionary  current,  tnd  to 
maintain  the  position  which  had  been  won  on  the  battle-field  of  8mu» 
Communis  :  Sir  William  Hamilton  essayed  the  task,  with  a  chinliyi 
which  soon  displayed  the  wonderful  powers  and  resources  of  his  miad; 
and  accomplished  it  with  a  success  which  has  earned  him  a  loAf 
and  imperishable  fame. 

Such  a  man  was  worthy  of  a  noble  biography,  and  it  is  only  jui  to 
say  that  the  one  before  us  is  worthy  of  the  man.  Professor  YeilA 
was  well  qualified  to  write  the  Memoir  of  Sir  William.  In  addition  to 
rare  literary  gifts  and  attainments,  he  is  a  thorough  Hamiltoniaiiy  nd 
has  enriched  his  pages  with  many  acute  and  valuable  notes  on  thi 
doctrine  of  the  Scottish  school.  It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  linnti 
which  we  have  assigned  to  this  notice,  to  do  more  than  epitomise  tkt 
leading  events  of  Sir  William's  life;  but  such  an  epitome  ia  m 


•  Sec  Gibbon'i  "Decline  and  Fall,"  chapter  xxviiL 

t  "  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.    By  John  Veiteh,  M.A."    EdiaVaj^i 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 


inugbt  into  tne  remarmtuie  menuu  enaowmenia  Oi  ner  bob, 
1  no  expenec  in  endeavouring  to  aeciiTe  for  bim  a  aonnd 
i  training.  Some  of  hia  cailj  years  were  spent  in  claasicB] 
in  Eagland  ;  but  it  was  daring  his  college  couree  &t  Gtosgow 
egan  thoee  profound  and  recondite  apecalati^ine  which 
thelhouglitsaiidlabonra  of  hia  fntnrelife.  The  Greek  chair 
led  bj  Professor  Toung,  and  the  Lcgic  ehair  by  Frofeaior 
oth  of  whom  gave  an  impulse  and  direction  to  the  taat«s  and 
i  Hajnilton,  which  be  always  gratefully  remembered,  and 
ilidj  acknowledged.  Id  1^7,  he  entered  Balliol  CoUege, 
I  a,  Snell  Exhibitioner.  While  there,  by  prodigious  industry, 
e  foundation  of  that  vast  and  elegajit  scliolarehip  in  which  he 
loala.  In  the  public  examination  for  hia  degree,  he  professed 
rmidable  list  of  books  on  philosophy  as  almost  bewildered  the 
■  1  bat  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  obtained  for 
ighest  distinctions  the  examinera  could  bestow.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
kded  her  eon  to  enter  the  medical  profession ;  bat  hia  residence 
L  changed  his  proapects.  In  1813,  he  returned  to  Edinbargh, 
cw  to  practise  at  the  Scotch  bar.  Although  he  easily  passed 
!,he  never  abone  in  the  courts  of  law :  his  sphere  lay  in  calmer 
Some  advantage,  however,  he  derived  from  his  gown  and  wig : 
ished,  by  his  own  investigation,  hia  claim  to  the  baronetcy  of 
;  he  had  firee  accees  to  the  Advocatea'  library,  where  he  reveled 
a  lore  of  ages ;  and  the  chair  of  Civil  History  waa  conferred 
a  by  the  Faculty  oiE  Advocates.  From  that  chair  he  delivered 
of  lectures  on  tba  modem  history  of  Europe  down  to  the  ont- 
'  the  French  Bevolntion.  Professor  Wilson  said,  "  The  most 
iahed  students  of  the  Univeraity  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
,  learn '"g,  eloquence,  and  philosophical  spirit  of  those  lectures." 
Mr  1829  was  an  epoch  in  Sir  William's  career.  The  editorship 
Edinburgh  Beview "  was  transferred  from  Lord  Jeffery  to 
dr  Napier.    The  new  editor  had  strong  proclivities  for  apecnla- 
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sequel  to  that  on  the  Unccynditioned**  In  April,  1833,  oune 
famous  article  on  Logic,  which  put  that  useful  and  important 
on  a  new  and  broader  basis.  These  three  articles  are  olosely  f 
essential  afi^ities ;  they  are,  in  a  sense,  complemental  of  eaeb 
and  they  contain  the  germs  of  that  philosophy  which  Sir  ' 
expounded,  illustrated,  and  defended  in  his  metaphysical  and 
lectures,  and  in  his  priceless  notes  on  Beid.  One  of  the  first  t 
nise  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  the  article  on  the  "Unoonditioni 
M.  Victor  Cousin  himself,  whose  doctrine  had  been  so  severely! 
Writing  to  a  friend,  he  said,  "  I  did  not  believe  there  was  an  in 
beyond  the  Channel  capable  of  interesting  himself  so  deeply 
physics ;  and  I  regard  this  article  as  an  excellent  augury  for  ph 
in  England."  A  friendship  was  commenced  between  the  t 
losophers,  which  was  never  broken.  Sir  William  recorded  1 
mate  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman  by  dedicating  Beid's  works 
and  by  the  highly  eulogistic  terms  in  which  that  Dedio 
expressed. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago.  Sir  William  raised  the  question 
versity  Reform,  with  an  especial  reference  to  Oxford.  He  waa 
to  improve  and  extend  the  higher  education  of  the  country 
saw  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  infusing  a  more  lib 
impartial  policy  into  the  constitution  and  administration 
National  Universities.  His  contributions  to  the  "  Edinburgh  ] 
on  this  subject  exhausted  it  in  all  its  aspects ;  and  recent  mo 
show  how  rapidly  those  institutions  of  learning  are  being 
after  his  ideal.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  religious  teitf 
betrayed  into  some  unguarded  remarks  on  the  Apocalypsi 
served  to  show  how  cgregiously  a  great  man  may  blunder  ^ 
meddles  with  matters  beyond  his  legitimate  province.  He  affi: 
"  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  Protestant — of  Oalvinist- 
have  almost  doubted  or  denied  the  canonicity  of  the  Be 
Besides  Luther,  the  following  rise  thefirst  to  our  recollection :  I 
who  may,  in  part,  be  claimed  by  the  Beformation,  doubted  its 
tioity.  Calvin  and  Bcza  denounced  the  book  as  unintelligil 
prohibited  the  pastors  of  Geneva  from  all  attempt  at  interpn 
That  Luther  denied,  and  Erasmus  doubted,  the  canonicity  of  tl 
lation,  must  be  admitted ;  but  surely  Calvin  and  Beza  cannot  b 
with  them.  In  opening  the  "  Prolegomena  "  of  the  latter  ^ 
"  As  some  have  long  since  doubted  the  authority  of  this  bodl 
first  briefly  demolish  the  arguments  usually  displayed  on  that  i 
then  state  my  own  views."  Again,  Btza  says,  "  It  remains,  i 
that  men  should  search  these  mysteries  of  a  holy  God,  so  hi 
permitted  and  profitable,  with  godly  fear ;  but,  at  the  same  t 
all,  both  those  who  comprehend,  and  those  who  comprehend 
Divine  mysteries  contained  in  this  book,  should  rather  ado 
than,  as  some  do,  either  deride  them  on  the  one  hand,  o: 
other,  pollute  them  with  fanatical  comments."  In  the  a; 
"the  Admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  English  UniT 
from  which  wo  have  quoted  above.  Sir  William,  in  ch 
authority  of  Lnther  in  favour  of  polygamy,  provoked  a  : 


id  Trealcnesaea, — nay,  more,  peruape,  tbat  He  is  no  'monster  of 
m.'" 

1836  tj  ISJO,  Sir  'WiUiatn  fUlei  tbc  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
in  the  TJoivenitj  of  BdinborglL  He  had  been  a  candidate  for 
b1  Fhilosophy  chair  in  18:20 ;  but  was  defeated  by  his  friend 
who  was  carried  by  a  strung  political  feeling.  His  appoint- 
the  liog'ic  chair  was  gained  by  a  Bmu.ll  nmjarity.  Isaac  Taylor 
xnnpetitor,  and  rallied  considerable  support  am  on  ^  the  patrons, 
whom  x>referred  a  popular  essayist  to  a  profonnd  thinlier.  The 
of  the  University  iind  uf  Si^otland  was  Ha,Ted  by  four  rotes ! 
liam's  splendid  abilities,  as  a  Professor  and  Lecturer,  wen; 
ty  the  number  of  students  who  attended  bid  oljaaea  frocu  Eag> 
e  Continent,  and  Amei'ica  i  but  no  one  wlio  h:i8  nat  b^en  pre- 
i  form  any  conct'ption  of  the  reverent  anj  enthusiastic  adniir.i- 
ich  was  felt  by  all  who  cams  under  the  inllacnco  of  Lis  massiTQ 
i  and  matchleaa  prelections.  On  entering  the  clasa-room,  the 
arrested  by  a  motto  in  gold  letters  on  a  dark  gronnd,  "  Oit 
lere  ia  nothing  great  but  man ;  in  man  there  is  nothing  great 
id."  While  musing  on  that  suggestive  sentiment,  and  as  if  to 
■  living  illustration  of  its  truth,  Bir  William  steps  forward  to 
i.  Hia  colossal  brow.  Lis  Instrous  eye,  his  genial  smile,  his 
aToicc,BtLdbis  academical  dignity  recur  to  us  with  grateful  vivid - 
«r  the  lapse  of  a  qoarter  of  a  century.  The  utterance  of  the 
Oentlcmen  "  seemed  to  wake  up  all  the  intellectual  life  within 
od  every  one  felt  that  it  would  be  treason  to  miss  a  word  of 
nre.  The  examinations,  and  especially  the  voluntary  esamina- 
rere  exercises  which  soon  tested  the  calibre  of  the  studenta. 
iio  earned  a  good  degree  on  those  occasions  have  already  made 
in  philosophical  literature. 

dy,  ISti,  Sir  William  was  struck  down  by  paralysis.  Induced  by 
A,  partly  in  preparing  his  edition  of  Beid's  Works,  and  partly 
iriea  relating  to  the  disruption  in  the  National  Church  of  Scot- 
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Lord  John  Rnssell  to  be  put  on  the  Oivil  List  for  a  pension^  aa  appliotr 
tion  which  was  supported  By  many  inflaential  friends  of  all  politiea 
opinions ;  bat  althongh  Sir  William  was  a  pronounced  Whig,  and  luul 
served  his  party  at  no  common  sacrifice.  Lord  John  Bnssell  offered 
him  the  paltry  pittance  of  £100  per  year !  Sir  William  refoaed  it  with 
a  dignity  which  showed  the  man.  The  same  Whig  minister  bestowed 
on  Professor  Wilson,  who  belonged  to  the  opposite  school,  a  pennon 
of  three  times  the  amount.  It  was  generous  to  give  it  to  Wilson ;  it 
was  cruel  to  withhold  it  from  Hamilton.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1856^ 
the  college  session  closed.  In  taking  farewell  of  the  class.  Sir  WillisB 
said,  with  affecting  emphasis,  "  God  bless  you  all."  They  saw  thsii 
great  master  no  more. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  give  anything  like  a  critaosl 
estimate  of  the.  value  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy.  We 
venture,  however,  to  think  that  he  has  been  utterly  misunderstood  sad 
misrepresented  by  many  of  his  opponents,  especially  Mr.  Mill ;  and  bss 
not  been  fairly  and  accurately  interpreted  ij  some  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished disciples.  While  we  hold,  for  instance,  that  "religiooi 
thought "  must  have  its  **  limits,"  we  cannot  see  how  the  process  d 
limitation  is  to  be  logically  evolved  on  the  basis  assumed  by  Dean 
Mansel,  without  subverting  the  cardinal  principles  of  Sir  WUliamli 
philosophy,  or  without  surrendering  the  immortal  sentence,  which  the 
Dean  takes  as  a  sort  of  text  for  his  Lectures.  "  We  are  thus  taught^" 
says  Sir  William,  "  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thongk 
is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  wainei 
from  recognising  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  neoesssii^ 
co-extensive  with  the  horizon  of  our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderM  rerola 
tion,  we  are  thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  oon 
ceive  aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  tlM 
existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  oost' 
prehensible  reality."  The  whole  spirit  of  such  teaching  tends  to  rebnki 
the  conceit  of  a  hollow  and  haughty  rationalism,  and  to  vindicate  tin 
reasonableness  and  humility  of  Christian  faith. 

Nearly  the  last  words  of  the  great  thinker  were,  "  Thy  rod  and  Tfaj 
staff  they  comfort  me ;  "  and  the  inscription  over  the  resting-plsee  cH 
his  dust  tells  that  "  his  aim  was,  by  a  pure  philosophy,  to  teaoh  thai 
'  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly,'  now  '  we  know  in  part ; '  his  hope^ 
that,  in  the  life  to  come,  he  should  see  '  &ce  to  face,'  and  '  know 
as  also  he  is  known.' "  G.  T.  P. 


THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    METHODISM     IN    THE 

CH.VNNEL  ISLANDS. 

PART    IV.— PEOM    ME.     WESLBT'S    VISIT    TO    THE     CONCIiUBIOH 

OF  MB.    BBACKENBUBY'S    MISSION. 

After  Mr.  Clarke's  return  from  Alderney,  he  was  attacked  wilk 
severe  sickness.  The  Societies  became  alarmed,  and  met  together  loi 
special  prayer.  By  the  mercy  of  Otod  his  life  was  spared.  He  ssys  d 
lumselfy  when  convalescent,  "  Considered  abstractedly  from  my  igatiki 
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I  am  little  else  than  a  quantity  of  bones  anil  sinews,  wrapt  up  in  nont 
of  the  best  coloarcl  skin."  Ho  obt^iined  lo.ivo  uf  absence  from  Air 
Braokenbuiy,  and  went  to  Ea;»land  t)  recruit.  Returning  in  tht 
montH  of  May,  he  once  more  givo  all  his  heart,  minJ,  and  new-wuu 
strength  to  the  work  of  the  L>rd.  It  was  well  that  he  had  obtained 
this  leisure,  for  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  the  fiercest 
oiukaght  of  hia  life. 

We  have  mentioned  the  town  of  St.  Anbin  in  connection  with  his 
previous  labours.  It  is  situate  about  f  >ur  miles  from  St.  Helier's, 
almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  magnificent  bay  which  bears  its  name. 
A  imall  castle  in  the  sea  guards  it,  and  a  harbour  of  some  importance 
grants  shelter  to  trading  craft.  The  services  which  had  been  conducted 
«  La  Dunette,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Broladc,  were  so  much  interrupted, 
tbt  the  Methodists  thought  it  advisable  to  relinquish  the  position  they 
^  taken  up;  the  retreat,  however,  was  only  like  that  from  Quatre 
Bms  to  Waterloo.  Mr.  Francis  Jeunc,  of  St.  Aubin's.  set  a  small 
wooden  house  at  their  disposal ;  and  this  was  speedily  fitted  up  with 
pnlpit  and  forms.  When  it  was  found  that  the  evening  of  Sunday 
offered  a  better  opportunity  for  rioting,  it  was  determined  to  hold 
^  meetings  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and,  in  addition,  to  alter 
»e  times  of  service  during  the  week  so  frequently,  that  the  assaults  of 
««ir  enemies  might  be  escaped.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  mob 
<^  arrived  too  late ;  and  could,  therefore,  only  vent  their  displeasure 
^'pon  the  people  as  they  hurried  to  their  homes. 

About  the  month  of  July  matters  were  at  their  worst.    One  clear, 
me,  moonlight  night  Mr.  Clarke  went  to  the  preaching-place,  and  com- 
■*oced  the  service.    The  mob  this  time  had  got  notice  of  his  coming, 
ttd  gathered  quickly  together.     A  scheme  was   concocted  whereby 
to  rid  the  town  of  the  Methodists  at  once.    The  preacher  was  to  be 
i^izvd,  and  flung  into  the  sluice  of  an  overshot  water-mill,  where  he 
Would  be  speedily  crushed  to  death.    This  blow  they  fancied  would 
(trike  out  the  key-stone  of  the  fabric,  and  effect  the  destruction  of 
Kethodism  in  St.  Aubin's.    Their  minds  filled  with  this  design,  they 
inoed  themselves  with  spades,  pitch-forks,  bludgeons,  and  pistols,  and 
lurched  to  the  bbst  of  the  horn  and  the  beat  of  the  drum.    As  they 
^rew  near  the  house,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
^{^g&tion  disappeared  with  celerity :  the  members  of  Society,  how- 
ler, about  thirteen  in  number,  remained  firm.    The  roar  and  discord- 
Vit  Sound  of  the  approaching  crowd  burst  in  upon  the  little  company. 
But  their    assailants  could   not   effect  an  entrance.      Being   thus 
^ked,  the  leaders  called  a  council,  and  deliberated  upon  the  best 
pUn  of  assault.  Soon  the  light  of  the  moon  revealed  at  the  end  window, 
opposite  the  pnlpit,  a  man  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand :  as  the  little  group 
^^tebled  in  the  chapel,  it  was  presented  once,  twice,  at  the  head  of  the 
preacher  ■landing  erect  in  their  midst    It  flashed,  however,  in  the 
pB.    Then  the  aonnds  of  lusty  strokes,  dealt  by  crowbars,  were  heard ; 
atdiilerent  pointa  desperate  men  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
fcafl  hailding :  it  was  evident  that  speedily  the  shed  would  fall  in  ruins 
■poll  ito  iamatea.    Mr.  Olarke,  perceiving  this,  said,  *'  If  we  stay  here, 
WBihall  be  all  dMtroyed.    I  will  go  out  among  them ;  they  seek  not 
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yoa,  but  me.  After  they  have  got  me,  they  will  permit  joa  ic 
nnmolested."  With  tears  they  entreated  him  not  to  go.  "  To 
be  murdered,"  they  cried :  but,  as  the  house  began  to  crack  aiM 
the  decision  was  at  once  acted  upon.  Mr.  John  Sinel,  seeiii 
preacher  hastening  towards  the  door  npon  which  stones  were  I 
fisuit,  said,  "  I  will  accompany  you ! "  Together  they  £Med  the 
that  greeted  them,  and  then  the  shontings  and  frantic  nois^V)eaaed 
ing  right  and  left,  the  crowd  opened  np ;  so  that,  amidei  a  deal 
silence,  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  companion  passed  to  its  ontskirta  in  ] 
safety.  Fierce  eyes,  indeed,  glared  apon  them,  and  rough  hands 
ened  their  grasp  on  deadly  weapons,  but  a  strange  influence  heli 
persecutors  spell-bound  until  they  and  the  little  knot  of  trusty  nu 
had  escaped.  The  moon  lit  up  a  strange  scene  that  night.  Wli 
Methodists  were  gone,  the  mob  recovered  itself,  and  with 
strokes  the  windows  and  tiles  of  the  deserted  preaching-plaoi 
smashed. 

Most  men  would  have  been  satisfied  with  this  skirmish,  and 
have  sought  other  fields  upon  which  to  display  their  prowess.  '. 
Mr.  Clarke.  Although  he  was  only  jast  recovering  from  severe  i 
and  was  more  fitted  to  occupy  the  couch  than  the  camp,  on  th 
next  Sunday  he  dragged  himself  out  to  St  Aubin's.  The  mc 
come  together,  wondering,  no  doubt,  whether  the  young  mm 
dare  them  again.  Their  speculations  were  soon  dismissed ;  fm 
firm  step  and  calm  though  pallid  face,  the  servant  of  €k>d  appn 
them.  Walking  into  their  midst,  he  mounted  an  eminence,  aad 
menced  the  service.  At  once  the  tumult  began :  then  he  pause 
called  on  them  to  hear  him  for  a  few  moments.  Obtaining  silei 
addressed  them  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  never  done  any  of  you  any  harm ;  my  heartiest  wis 
and  is,  to  do  you  good.  I  could  tell  you  many  things  by  whie 
might  grow  wise  unto  salvation,  would  you  but  listen  to  them, 
do  you  persecute  a  man  who  never  can  be  your  enemy,  and  wis 
show  that  he  is  your  friend  P  You  cannot  be  Christians,  wh< 
to  destroy  a  man  because  he  tells  you  the  truth.  But  are  701 
menP  Do  you  deserve  that  nameP  I  am  but  an  individuai 
unarmed;  and  hundreds  of  you  join  together  to  attack  and  d 
this  single  unarmed  man.  Is  not  this  to  act  like  cowards  and  assai 
I  am  a  man  and  a  Christian.  I  fear  you  not  as  a  man ;  I  woo] 
^  turn  my  back  upon  the  best  of  you,  and  could  probably  put  you 

under  my  feet.    St.  Paul  the  Apostle  was  assailed  in  like  nuum 
the  heathens;  they  also  were  dastards  and  cowards.    The  Serj 

does  not  nail  f.hAm  iriAn  •  bnt.  Annnrdincr  to  thA  'EncpliflVi  tntnal 


oommtoit].  Yaryiiig  his  performance  on  the  parchment  witli  a 
if  floariahea  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  drummer  con- 
he  preacher  to  the  confines  at  the  town ;  and  then,  with  scrcral 
B  blows  of  the  sticks,  dismissed  him.  Is  it  aaj  nonder  that 
n  weeks  Mr.  Clarke  sufTered  from  the  effects  uf  this  brutal 
atf  However,  recoTering  to  aomo  extent,  he  started  off,  and 
2  at  St.  Anbin's  again  ;  until  at  last  it  became  clear,  even  to  the 
lu  member  of  the  bench  of  Justices,  that  this  joung  man  stood 
1  the  field.  From  thia  time  the  opposition  gradnally  ceased, 
Mrricea  were  carried  on  in  peace.  Sach  is  an  outline  of  the 
in'i  fight.    When  some  one  shall  (;ive  ns  the  "  Histoi?  of  the 

of  Uethodism,"  let  him  not  pass  by  this  ! 
onrist,  in  visiting  the  little  town  at  the  present  time,  will  per< 
1  elegant  and  commodions  chapel,  erected  but  recent);  throngh 
rgctic  labours  of  the  Ber.  Richard  Hard^.  It  is  supposed  that 
rks  the  site  of  the  wooden  bnilding  round  which,  in  the  anmmer 
itbe  frenzied  mob  raged. 

le  Conference  of  this  jesr  on  additional  preacher  was  added  to 
isnel  Islands,  and  Alderaej  was  placed  on  the  list  of  stations.  Ur. 
1  visit  had  been  followed  np  at  once  by  Hr.  de  Qnetcrille,  who, 
■aied  bj  Ui.  Peter  Arrive,  went  over  there,  and  was  esceedinglf 
nved.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Wesle^f,  Dr.  Coke, 
r.  Bradford  passed  through  Southampton  en  route  for  Jersey, 
aSsj,  the  14th  of  Angost,  1787,  Hr.  Wesley  landed  in  Aldernej, 
Imost  suffering  "  shipwreck  in  the  bay."    As  the  sun  was  just 

they  hastened  to  their  lodgings ;  and,  though  they  had  "  five 
I  the  sonLe  room,  slept  in  peace."  At  eight  o'clock  the  next 
g,  Mr.  Wesley  took  his  stand  upon  the  beach,  and  preached  to 
lable  congregation,  all  of  whom  behaved  well."    After  an  inter- 

of  civilities  with  the  governor,  the  missionary  party  set  nil, 
n  arrived  at  "  the  venerable  castle,  standing  on  a  rook,  about  a 
'  of  a  mile  firom  Guemser."    Mr.  Wcstev  savs :  "  The  isle  itself 
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saw,  on  '  Jesns  Christ,  of  God  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteoaniMi, 
sanctifioation,  and  redemption.' " 

Here  lie  remained  for  five  days,  preaching  at  Hont-Flaisir  and  Jm 
Terres,  both  in-doors  and  in  the  open  air,  to  large  and  attentiye  con- 
gregations. Amongst  his  audience,  on  several  occasions,  was  Mn» 
Arriy^,  who,  the  first  time  she  went  to  hear  him,  took  a  dictiooiiy 
with  her,  supposing  that,  as  he  was  such  a  learned  man,  his  langoagi 
would  be  very  difficult  to  understand.  To  her  surprise, "  the  found  hb 
style  so  plain,  though  perfectly  chaste  and  classical,  that  even  a  fASii 
might  understand  him." 

On  the  Saturday,  in  company  with  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Wesley  dined  wifk 
the  Governor  of  the  island,  and  "  conversed  seriously,  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  with  a  sensible,  well-bred,  agreeable  man*"  On  Monday,  tit 
20th  of  August,  they  embarked  for  Jersey ;  and  in  seven  hours  landad 
at  St.  Helier's.  They  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Brackenbury's  house.  *  B 
stands  very  pleasantly  near  the  end  of  the  town ;  and  has  a  larger  eofr 
venient  garden,  with  a  lovely  range  of  fruitful  hills,  which  rise  at  a 
small  distance  from  it."  Mr.  Wesley  preached  in  the  room  the  simi 
evening,  and  again  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock.  This  is  tit 
Journal  entry  for  Tuesday,  21at :  '*  We  took  a  walk  to  one  of  our  firiflBdi 
in  the  country.  Near  hia  house  stood  what  they  call  the  College.  B 
is  a  free  school,  designed  to  train  up  children  for  the  Univeniiyi 
exceeding  finely  situated  in  a  quiet  recess,  surrounded  by  tall  wooda 
Not  far  from  it  stands,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  (I  suppose  a  Bomia 
mount,)  an  old  chapel,  believed  to  be  the  first  Christian  church  whiA 
was  built  in  the  island.  From  hence  we  had  a  view  of  the  whole 
island,  the  pleasantest  I  ever  saw ;  as  far  superior  to  the  Isle  of  Wifl^ 
as  that  is  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  little  hills,  almost  covered  with  laigl 
trees,  are  inexpressibly  beautiful.  It  seems  they  are  to  be  equalled  IB 
the  Isle  of  Guernsey.  In  the  evening  I  was  obliged  to  preach  abaroad, 
on  '  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation.'  I  think  a  blessing  seldom  fails  to 
attend  that  subject."  After  preaching  on  the  Wednesday,  when  "efOl 
the  gentry  heard  with  deep  attention,"  the  next  day  he  rode  to  8t 
Mary's  "  through  shady,  pleasant  lanes.  None  at  the  house  oonM 
speak  English ;  but  I  had  interpreters  enough.  In  the  evening,  onf 
large  room  was  throughly  filled.  I  preached  on,  '  By  grace  are  |« 
saved,  through  faith.'  Mr.  Brackenbury  interpreted  sentence  by  Mft- 
tence,  and  God  owned  His  word,  though  delivered  in  so  awkward  a 
manner;  but  especially  in  prayer.  I  prayed  in  English,  and  Ifir. 
Brackenbury  in  French.  The  houses  here  are  exactly  like  those  in  ilit 
interior  parts  of  Wales,  equal  to  the  best  farmers'  houses  in  LincolDF 
shire ;  and  the  people  in  general  are  far  better  behaved  than  OV 
country  farmers  in  England." 

On  Friday,  August  24th,  Mr.  Wesley  preached  again  at  St.  Heliar^; 
and  on  Saturday,  after  finishing  his  sermon  on  the  "  Sig^  of  tibi 
Times,"  he  conversed  with  Miss  Jeannie  Bisson,  "  such  a  young  womaa" 
as  he  had  "  hardly  seen  elsewhere.  She  seems  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
God,  and  to  have  constant  communion  with  Him.  She  has  a  olear 
and  strong  imderstanding,  and  I  cannot  perceive  the  least  tinotnro  of 
enthusiasm I  am  amazed  at  the  grace  of  God  which  ia  in  hart  X 


tlej  preacbed  to  or^rtlowiiig  coDgregatiuni  in  th«  Asaemblj 
t  Boyal-Flace ;  and  then.cii  themomiagof  theSOthof  Augnitr 
lii  aoIeniB  leave  of  tlie  Jenej  Society.  Betaming  to  Gnemaey, 
1  went  to  Mont-PUisir ;  BJid  lemained  there,  Btorm-boimd, 
g  erery  day,  until  the  6th  of  September,  when  he  sailed  awaj 
ance  Bay,  after  receiving  the  remarkable  answer  to  prajer 
ich  OUT  readers  are  familiar.* 

laike  accompanied  Mr.  Wesley  to  England;  and  visited  Trow> 
ohere  Uisa  l£axj  Cooke,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

It  ia  not  for  oi  to  write  anj  line  in  this  "  Idjl  of  the  Heart ; " 
t  to  Bsy  that  few  Urea  present  such  tonching  scenes  of  the 
od  trinmph  of  love.  In  October,  Hr.  Clarke  returned  once 
j^htk  islands* 

'da  the  close  of  this  bosj  jear,  airangementa  were  made  for 
lioo  of  a  chapel  in  Gnemsey.    The  congregationa  at  Conntij 

and  liO*  Terrea  had  so  increased  that  such  an  erection  was 
ty  neeesaaiy.    After  varions  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  a 

land  aitnatfl  in  Le  Marchant-atreet,  near  the  Boyal  Conrt, 
shaaed,  and  a  chapel  commenced  on  it.  Many  delays  occurred ; 
■s  not  nntil  the  year  1789  that  the  bailding  was  regularly  nsed 
lodiat  purposes :  however  it  had  the  hononr  of  being  the  first 
B  chapel  opoied  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

t  Gnerasey  was  thus  leading  the  von  in  the  solidification  of 
k  of  God,  the  Jersey  members  were  holding  on  their  way  in 
■t  of  mnch  persecution.  The  storm  had  lulled  during  Ur. 
I  visit,  but  hnke  oat  afterwards,  and  raged  with  fnry.  Here 
n  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clarke :— "  Mr,  Braokenbury  b^an  by 
a  French  sermon,  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  off;  the 
[  the  human  sea  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  the  billows  clapped 
nds.  Such  disorder  and  confaaion  I  have  never  seen  in  the 
Ufa  of  Norfolk  or  Cornwall.  I  was  obliged  to  get  ap  after- 
•  in  the  evening  the  Eogliah  preaching  immediately  succeeds 
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its  wishes  that  such  I  might  be,  bat  I  ask.  Shall  I  erer  be  like 
Yet,  is  it  not  grace  that  has  made  them  what  thej  are  P  " 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Brackenbory's  health  again  gave  waj,  i 
impression  was  produced  on  his  mind  that  his  work  in  this  wai 
done.  He  contemplated  abandoning  preaching,  and  making  hi 
formed  resolution  known,  produced  much  dismay  amongst  his  i 
Witness  the  following  extract  from  another  of  Miss  Cooke's  let 
"  I  regret  to  learn  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Braokenbury ;  but  I 
much  more  to  hear  of  his  intention  to  give  up  preaching.  Fc 
him  by  all  means  against  entertaining  the  thought.  It  is  a  t 
tion  from  the  great  adversary,  and  I  pray  Gk>d  to  defend  him  i 
the  subtle  device.  Many  can  testify  that  the  words  spoken 
ministration  have  been  sent  to  their  hearts  with  power  by  th 
Ghost.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  bear  repeated  testimony  of  h 
fulness.  At  Bradford  and  at  Trowbridge  his  preaching  hai 
made  an  abundant  blessing  to  my  soul;  but  surely  I  shall 
forget  last  Bristol  Conference,  when  I  heard  him  in  Guinai 
chapel.  If  ever  my  heart  continued  instant  in  prayer,  it  was  i 
season;  my  every  power  was  drawn  out,  I  hardly  know  hoi 
mercies  innumerable,  through  the  channel  of  his  sermon,  wen 
municated  to  my  spirit."  Fortunately  the  temptation  was 
come ;  and  the  labours  of  Bobert  Carr  Brackenbury  aecored 
Church. 

The  year  1788  was  not  marked  by  any  very  special  public  d 
stances :  it  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  incidents  hereinafter  i 
The  month  of  April  witnessed  the  respective  marriages  of  Mr.  < 
and  Mr.  de  Queteville ;  the  former  with  Miss  Mary  Cooke^  ol 
bridge,  the  latter  with  Miss  Susannah  de  Jersey.  Perhaps  we  a 
permitted  to  raise  the  veil  which  covers  the  home-life  of  Mr.  ( 
and  thereby  obtain  a  glimpse  not  only  of  a  beautiful  love,  but  i 
certain  matters  connected  with  our  history.  From  a  small  book  a 
"  Mrs.  Adam  Clarke :  her  Life  and  Correspondence,"  we  make 
extracts.  It  is  a  remarkable  little  work,  affording  a  view  of  the 
rience  of  a  preacher's  wife  during  the  last  century,  and  aboundi 
quaint  and  sunny  pictures,  to  us  marvellously  interesting.  For  ini 
how  strange  is  this  description  of  the  journey  from  Bath  to  Que 
in  these  railway  and  steamboat  days : — 

"May    9th,    1788.— We    had    a    comfortable    jounuy 

weather,  and,  in  general,  excellent  roads,  and  a  little  past 
arrived  at  Southampton;  having  left  Bath  between  nine  sa 
o'clock.  This  was  the  longest  journey  I  had  ever  taken  in  ca 
A  little  before  we  reached  Southampton,  Mr.  Clarke  pointed  out 
the  river  we  were  to  sail  down.  It  looked  awful  to  me  then ;  njr 
palpitated  a  little,  but  I  said  nothing.  I  had  never  seen  sooh  a 
quantity  of  water:  no  great  wonder,  then,  if  it  had  appeared 

terrible  to  me. The  vessel  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  river;  «l 

to  her  in  a  boat.    Presently  we  lost  sight  of  those  friends  iHi 

accompanied  us  to  the  water's  edge We  lay  a  long  ti 

Lymington  Creek,  but  mercifully  we  had  the  vessel  to  ouii 
Another  mercy  was,  that  the  captain  and  sailora  Wen 


tf  e  aaa  aec  mnca  aau  la  oner  to  get  lorwara,  Dut  now  ic 
1  mnoh ;  the  Teasel  ran  precipitately,  and  the  sea  drove  con- 
Bp  the  deck.  Now  I  began  to  apprehend  danger,  and  believe 
ot  eaiue.  Night  also  came  on,  which,  in  oar  apprehenaion, 
le  dmnger.    At  length,  after  much  difficulty,  some  of  the  aail* 

tdin In  about  two  hours  there  w^s  quite  a.  calm,  ao  that 

:  the  aailora  were  obliged  to  tow  the  vesael  into  harbour." 
lowing  extract  from  a.  letter,  bearing  date,  June  11th,  1788, 
B  inaight  into  the  ordinary  work  at  Guemacy.    We  anppoao 
Clarke  waa  ataying  at  Mont-Ploiair : — 

eaent  I  write  within  the  perfect  hearing  of  Hr.  OUrke'i  voice, 
jnat  gone  to  hold  a  French  eervice  and  claaB-meeting.  The 
ihe  houoe  faces  my  room;  I  have  only  to  look  up  and  have  a 
view  of  the  ailently  attentive  hearers.  We  have  a  Hoiue  very 
another  at  a  distance.  That  at  Lea  Terre*  ii  generally  known 
[ethodiat  preaching-honee,'  where  we  have  preaching  in  Eng> 
■  on  Bnndaya,  and  Tuesday  momingn,  Wednesday  evenings, 
%j  mominga.  The  house  at  home  is  a  pretty,  little,  neat  room, 
Hr.  de  Jersey  parposely  for  preaching.  It  is  far  nicer  than 
',  but  not  so  large.  The  serricea  here  are  wholly  in  French, 
un  it  ia  Mr.  Glarke'a  turn,  when  his  first  prayer  is  in  English, 
vreniogs  there  ia  a  sermon  ;  and  on  Monday  evenings,  either 
or  a  pmyer-meeting,  and  afterwards  a  class- meeting." 
i  a  final  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Jersey,  July  19th,  1788, 
g  the  perils  incident  to  early  Methodist  preaching.  Speaking 
laband,  Mrs.  Clarke  says,— 

■t  sul  on  Monday  lut,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at 
"he  weather  was  tolerable;  only  a  brisk  wind  blew,  which  wai 
hem  over  in  a  few  hoars.  I  dined  out,  and  in  the  evening 
h  my  friends  to  visit  a  poor,  sick,  wretched  man,  I  think  near 
■an  of  age,  in  a  cold,  dark  room,  withont  the  least  fomitiir^ 
kaadfnl  of  straw  he  was  laid  on  npon  the  damp  floor.    After 
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deck  to  wind' and  rain,  and  had  not  swallowed  a  montbfal  of  foodfiOH 

the  moment  of  hia  going  away. 

"  Do  yon  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  his  retam  P  where  they  had  best 
all  the  while  ?  The  case  was  simply  this.  The  captain  had  fodliiUy 
engaged  to  take  over  a  large  quantity  of  timher.  It  proved  too  weigktf 
to  be  taken  in  the  ship ;  therdore,  with  large  cables,  it  was  fiutened  to 
the  stem,  and  was  thus  to  be  drawn  afloat  to  Guernsey.  Bat  it  oindd 
not  be.  The  sea  was  very  rough,  the  waves  ran  high,  and  this  enomioa 
raft,  which  was  obediently  to  have  followed  the  vessel,  was  nearly  thi 
cause  of  sinking  her,  driving  right  round  her  with  great  ixaf,  nd 
beating  often  against  her  with  the  utmost  violence,  as  though  it  woild 
sunder  and  shiver  her  planks.  Thrice  the  raft  broke  from  its  ftnag 
fastenings  and  ran  adrift,  and  thrice  with  much  labour  the  best  HM 
let  down  from  the  deck,  for  the  men,  at  the  hazard  of  their  IifMb 
(either  of  being  swallowed  by  the  mighty  biUows,  or  dashed  in  pieoei 
by  the  unruly  raft,)  to  recover  and  re-foBten  the  timber.  Thus  Ml 
they  beaten  and  driven,  and  that,  too,  among  rocks,  which  rendff  a 
approach  to  Jersey  extremely  dangerous,  except  to  such  as  know  il 
well.  After  all  this  long  danger  and  hard  toil,  they  had  proceeded  W 
three  miles,  and  found  it  impossible  to  go  forward.  With  some  dil- 
culty  they  returned,  anchored  in  the  road,  and  once  more  lodged  tti 
timber  on  the  pier." 

The  year  1789  opened  with  an  incident  of  considerable  importUBib 
illustrating  still  further  the  perils  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  was  ciposei 
In  January,  he  set  out  in  company  with  Mr.  Frank  Bisson,  and  tmdgid 
through  the  wind  and  sleet  from  St.  Helier's  to  St.  Aubin's.  Howohaii|ii 
the  aspect  of  nature !  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  he  had  walked  aldV 
the  shore  of  the  bay  in  the  streaming  moonlight,  and  had  afterwiidi 
said  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  "  Every  thing  looked  like  [worthy  of]  God, » 
admirably  beautiful."  And  now  the  snow  blocked  up  the  higliv^'i 
and  the  heavens  were  whitened  with  the  drifting  storm.  Aflv 
preaching,  the  travellers  set  out  on  their  return.  Skirting  the  M 
they  stumbled  forward  benumbed  and  drowsy.  At  last,  Mr.  01ari|* 
said,  "  Frank,  I  can  go  no  further  till  I  get  a  little  sleep ;  let  me  £• 
down  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  these  drifts,  and  then  I  shtll  f^ 
strength  to  go  on."  Frank  expostulated,  '*  O,  Sir,  you  must  not !  wtfi 
you  to  lie  down  but  one  minute,  you  would  never  rise  more.  Do  ^ 
fear;  hold  by  me;  I  will  drag  you  on,  and  we  shall  soon  get  to S^ 
Helier's."  He  replied,  ''  Frank,  I  cannot  proceed ;  I  am  only  ileefTf 
and  even  two  minutes  will  refresh  me."  With  this,  he  attempted  to  B* 
down  in  the  snow;  but  his  muscular  companion  seized  hiin»  *Bd 
pushing,  dragging,  entreating,  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  his  preokuBi 
charge  to  the  town.    All  honour,  say  we,  to  Mr.  Frank  Bisson ! 

During  this  year,  persecution  in  Jersey  showed  itself  again.  Mr*  ^ 
Queteville,  who  seems  to  have  visited  the  island  frequently  about  ttfi 
time  says : — *'  The  persecution  was  so  violent,  that  our  lives  were  90* 
in  safety.  The  pulpit  and  pews  of  one  of  the  places  of  worship  ^^ 
taken  and  burnt  on  the  sands ;  our  sister  Huelin  was  burnt  in  effigf  • 
Brother  Ficot  and  others  were  for  a  long  time  calumniated  in  ^ 
English  church  by  the  minister,  much  to  the  scandal  of  honest  paofl^ 


Uiance  trom  tbe  islands.  Uy  the  bleaaiug  of  tiod  thej  had 
lineababliBlimg  Methodism  amongst  the  people,  and  were  now 
hand  over  the  resalt  of  their  miBBion  labours  to  othen  who 
appointed  bj  the  Conference.  Bub  before  thej  left,  Qod  had 
;  in  ator«  for  them.  Oa  the  5th  of  Jnlj.  1789,  a  lovefeaat  was 
Fene^,  when  in  answer  to  the  pleadings  of  the  Society,  the 
ng  gnute  signallj  descended.  This  was  the  beginning  of  glori- 
Ur.  Clarke  tells  ns  that  in  about  a  fortnight  not  less  than 
drty  peraons  entered  into  the  possession  of  "  perfect  loTe." 
Qoeterille's  ardent  soul  caaght  the  flame,  and  bright  as  his 
)een  before,  now,  like  the  path  of  the  jnst,  it  gleamed  with  the 
(rf' perfect  dajr.  Heart  after  heart  received  the  baptism  of  fire 
e  Horeb,  the  place  was  sacred  with  the  presence  of  God. 
ina  the  remaining  days  of  toil  were  sweetened ;  and  the  long 
fighting  olosed  with  delicious  peace.  Mr.  Brackenhur;  had 
the  island*  since  1783,  and  his  colleagae  since  1786.  We 
empted  to  gire  aome  idea  of  the  tumnlta  in  the  midst 
.  thej  lived,  and  the  successes  which,  for  Christ,  thej  won. 
indited  some  of  the  outside  occurrences  of  their  miaaioD, 
not  attempted  to  bring  out  the  &inter  lines  of  their  ererj-daj 
1  labours.  Some  conception  of  these  maj  be  obtained  from 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  de  Queterille,  thej  had 
1  in  gathering  together  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  members 
',  and  one  hundred  and  five  in  Gnernaey.  How  much  anxiety 
aon  do  theae  figures  represent !  But  now  all  was  over ;  and 
ag  in  the  refreahing,  healing,  and  plentifully. bestowed  influ- 
dw  Spirit,  they  hade  the  islanders  &rewell.  and  sailed  away  in 
oUier  aonls  to  aare. 
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principlee  and  procedure  have  made  saoh  a  "  Olause  "  naoeimy;  ni 
who,  by  the  force  of  circametanoes,  will  have  it  greatly  in  their  poiv 
to  determine  what  shall  be  its  practical  valne  for  g^ood,  when  aooepUdp 
Religious  bigotry  proverbially  dies  hard;  and,  doubtless,  there  an lOt 
a  few  who,  in  the  evolution  of  an  effective  national  system  of  el» 
mentary  education,  will  constitute  themselves  conspicuous  examplei  of 
the  truth  of  the  proverb :  long  used  to  push  their  principles  to  eztrenfl^ 
they  will  only  slowly  and  reluctantly  submit  to  the  spirit,  while  pn- 
dentially  obeying  the  letter,  of  liberal  enactments.  At  the  aametiM^ 
it  would  not  be  candid  to  doubt  that,  among  Churchmen,  both  dergj  ni 
laity,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  number  who  are  not  only  prepiwi 
to  accept  such  a  "  Conscience  Clause  "  as  the  Gk>vernment  are  likdyto 
propose,  but  honestly  to  work  it  in  the  schools  under  their  mamge- 
ment.  Indications  of  the  abatement  of  religious  intolerance  are  aooaf 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times ;  the  seasonable  recognitioB  of 
them  is  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure. 

Among  the  leading  clergy  of  the  Establishment  who  advocate  a 
educational  policy  towards  Nonconformists  that  shall  ignore  the  laio- 
lerant  traditions  of  the  past,  is  Dr.  Barry,  Principal  of  King's  CoUegib 
London,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  No  doubt  he 
has  his  own  views  to  promote  in  reference  to  the  hold  that  his  Ohonh 
may  retain  or  acquire  over  the  education  of  the  country,  but  so  bv 
every  one  to  whom  his  creed  is  more  than  a  lifeless  symbol;  tttL 
it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  men,  wfuOf 
Christian  and  conscientious,  may  not  pursue  a  common  porpoei^ 
agreed  in  principle,  though  differing  with  respect  to  its  ligbt 
mode  of  application.  At  all  events  it  becomes  us  to  listen  to  «bii 
representatives  of  the  Establishment  are  just  now  saying,  ai  to  bff 
probable  future  as  an  educating  power  in  the  country ;  and  to  wdeoMi 
indications  that  one  great  difiSculty  which,  more  than  any  other,  pe^ 
haps,  has  perplexed  the  question  of  primary  education  among  VB,  ■ 
fairly  in  process  of  being  taken  out  of  our  path.  In  his  recent  eMjfi 
"  The  Church  and  Education,"  Dr.  Barry,  who,  we  need  scarcely  e^i  * 
an  advocate  for  "  the  maintenance,  with  modification,"  of  the  preefft 
system,  thus  speaks  both  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  propoiM 
qualification  of  it  by  means  of  a  carefully-worded  and  honeatly-woHoel 
"  Conscience  Clause."  **  It  is  generally,"  he  says,  "  but  not  oorreet^ 
called  '  denominational ; '  for  its  principle  is  (see  Revised  Code,  p.  S)  ^ 
aid  schools  denominational  or  undenominational,  provided  that,  in  th* 
latter, '  the  Scriptures  are  read  from  the  Authorized  Yersion.' 

"  It  has  on  enormous  advantage  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  preeflBt 
system.  It  must  be,  I  think,  considered,  that  the  public  faith  iM,^* 
great  degree,  pledged  to  it ; — so  far  pledged  that  it  is  hard  to  oono*'* 
how,  imless  our  rulers  find  cither  gross  failure  or  neglect  of  th* 
imposed  conditions  in  the  existing  schools,  there  can  be  any  uxf^ 
right  to  destroy  the  system  suddenly,  or  starve  it  out  gnida*Qf* 
When  the  Education  Committee  of  Privy  Council  was  formed  thWf 
years  ago,  we  must  conceive  that  the  representatives  of  the  Btt^ 
surveyed  carefully  the  whole  question  of  education,  and  coiuUt''' 
whether  they  would  take  the  whole  burden,  and  assame  the  lAfll* 


rgr  sppe&iea  to  baa  given  a  nooie  response,  a  response  tb« 
rhioh  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  bj  the  money  larishly 
bj  the  moral  elements  of  self-denial,  charity,  sympathy,  and 
work,  which  it  inrolved. 

it  is  impossible  to  consider,  that  each  pledges  of  faiUi  are 
B;  if  they  were,  no  abuse  conid  be  removed,  and  no  mistake 
If,  therefore,  ths  present  system  had  broken  down,  had 
be  impracticable,  had  inflicted  any  cunsiderable  hardships, 
[ht  have  been  gronnd  for  sweeping  all  these  conBideratioiis 
.  sacrificing  individnal  claims  to  the  imperious  call  of  public 
interest.  But  the  work  already  done  is  a  noble  work,  and  its 
e  chiefly  negstire ;  the  interests  involved  in  it  are  many  and 
he  enthnsiasm  which  gave  it  life  glows,  and  even  increases,  in 
no  small  discouragements.  It  is  not  a  dead,  but  a  living 
w<e  are  to  get  rid  of  it,  it  must  not  be  by  borial,  but  by 

of  oourse,  clear  that  the  system  most  accord  with  the  facts  ol 
;  it  BLost  recognise  religions  diversity;  it  must  provide  for 
liberty.  It  is  now,  fortunately,  almost  needless,  as  the  ezpe- 
the  Uverpool  Oongreas  showed,  to  argue  for  the  necessity  of 
enoe  CUoae,'  sucb  as  may  secure  perfect  liberty  alike  to  the 
nd  the  taught.  It  is  only  nnfortanate  that  the  Committee  of 
anal  should  hare  had  so  little  patience  with  the  scruples  of 
r,  to  whom  they  confess  that  their  cause  owes  so  much ;  it  is 
e  unfortunate  that  we  clergy  should  have  had  to  oonoede 
ly  what  we  ought  to  have  accepted  willingly ;  what  we  ought, 
u>t  to  sbstnot  theoty,  hut  to  the  actual  circumstanoea  of  the 
state  of  England,  to  have  welcomed  gladly  as  on  evidence  of 
eamftntsB. 

b  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  '  Oonscience  Clause '  has 
s  as  moat  of  our  institutions  hare  grown  up,  in  order  to  repre- 
ilieady-axiBting  statA  of  things ;  it  is  like  a  statute  which  ia 
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acmplefl  whioli  were  the  assertiona  of  it  in  others.  It  mTut  beremn- 
bered,  and  it  is  very  important  to  remember  it,  as  indicating  the  pyt 
and  explaining  the  probable  future,  that  not  all  Dissenters,  nor  e? en  tii0 
majority  of  them,  would  object  to  the  simple  Chnrch  teaching  of  onr 
schools,  if  only  they  felt  security  that  they  would  not  be  made,  ss  Mne 
hot-headed  and  intolerant  men  would  like  to  make  them,  coitm  d 
religious  proselytism.  It  has  not  followed,  and  it  would  not  folkv, 
that  the  existence  of  a  '  Conscience  Clause  '  must  imply  its  freqveBtor 
universal  application.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that,  in  most  oaaei,  iti 
imposition  is  needless,  because  there  is  a  substantial  application  of  iti 
principle  already.  But  those  who  use  this  argument  seem  to  foi|0i 
that  all  law  is  made  for  those  who  do  not  respect  moral  obligataotf^ 
and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enjoy  on  sufferance  what  may  fairly  U 
claimed  as  a  right.  The  time  for  transition  and  growth  in  this  matter 
is  over.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  position  of  the  Church  [of  England] 
has  altered,  from  the  identity  with  the  State  which  was  ever  our  old 
English  ideal,  to  the  exclusive  recognition  of  it  by  the  State  aaadii- 
tinct  body ;  from  this  exclusive  recognition  to  a  recognition,  primiiy 
still,  but  not  exclusive,  by  the  side  of  which  other  forms  of  religkmi 
belief  emerge  into  power  and  State  patronage.  The  alteration  is  die 
to  the  great  unhappy  fact,  not  of  religious  diversity,  but  of  leligioM 
separation ;  the  process  must  go  on  further  still,  unless  the  Church  [of 
England]  strengthens  her  hold  on  her  people,  and  represents  mora 
fully  the  religious  life  and  faith  of  England.  And  the  '  ConacieiiOQ 
Clause '  does  nothing  but  acknowledge  the  fact ;  the  time  it  oobia 
when,  however  regretfully,  that  acknowledgment  must  be  laads 
formal  and  complete." 

This  voice  quorum  melior  sententia  comes,  we  confess,  almoit  too 
late ;  nevertheless  we  hail  it,  discerning  in  it  an  augury  for  the  fiitart 
religious  well-being  of  the  community. 

But,  whatever  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  principle  may  It 
embodied  in  the  Government  Bill,  all  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  tfc* 
thoroughness  of  its  acceptance  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ind* 
Let  wise  counsels  prevail,  and  High-Church  intolerance  will  not  onllf 
prudently  hide  itself,  but  cease  to  be  even  a  danger.    The  chancy  i^ 
we  may  so  term  it,  is  for  the  Establishment  probably  a  final  one.   Ho 
future  policy  or  effort  will  compensate  for  letting  slip  the  prestt^  , 
opportunity  of  pacifying  the  indignation  occasioned  by  the  haQg^ 
ness  with  which  Anglican  claims  have  hitherto  been  asserted  andenforoedi 
If  the  present  system  is  to  be  maintained  intact,  so  far  as  existing  aohooli 
are  concerned — if  the  creation  of  new  schools,  for  such  childrai  ■■ 
have  not  been,  or  are  not  likely  to  be,  reached  by  the  *'  denomisi' 
tional "  system,  is  not  to  be  antagonistic  to,  and,  in  the  long  rOBi 
destructive  of,  it — the  '*  Conscience  Clause  "  must  be  acted  upon  in  * 
spirit  of  liberality  which  shall  not  only  foreclose  the  possibility  d 
complaint,  but  which  will  enlist  the  sympathy  and  eo-operadon  of 
Nonconformists  themselves  in  the  work   of  primary  education,  efM 
though  it  be  carried  on  chiefly,  in  respect  of  numbers,  by  the  oleigy 
of  the  Established  Church.    Our  own  schools  have  from  the  begift* 
ning  been  administered  under  the  provision  of  a  liberaUy-tfiruieA 


tMiieve,  preter  CO  nave  toeir  cniiarea  ungnc  jn  Bonooia  m 
gion  is  profeaaedl;  recognued  u  the  animating  principle  of 

the  achool  undertakes  to  do.  "  I  woald  rather,"  wjb  an 
ffonconformiat,  Mr.  Bainea,  of  Leeds,  "  that  my  child  ahonld 
religioaB  edacation  in  a  Charcb  school,  than  a  merely  secatar 
n  in  a  State  Bchool."  Let  Churchmen  fairly  reciprocate  thit 
i,  and  the  "  religtona  difficulty "  ia  practically,  let  ns  Kdd( 
tred.  Zeia. 


HBST  PBENCH  BETOLTTTION :   ITS  PRINCIPAL 
OAUSEa 

I.  OEKBBAL  BKHABES. 

iitory  of  the  French  Berolation  hoa  been  ao  often  diwnuaed, 
cma  olmoat  impowible  to  say  an jthing  new  respecting  it ;  and 
1,  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come,  still  occnpy  the  attention 
aphera  and  statesmen  throughout  Europe.  It  ia  one  of  those 
«  oonseqaences  of  which  have  spread  for  beyoad  the  limit*  of 
ay  where  they  originated ;  and  the  very  persons  who  most  depre- 
Nolta  hare  often  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy 
>f  the  principles  from  which  it  started.  Not  many  years  i^, 
Mt  miaapprahenaiona  with  relation  to  the  French  Bevolntion 
Aiained  by  indlvidnali  who,  in,  every  other  respect,  could 
■lolly  and  diapaaslonately.  Raise  suddenly  before  them  the 
f  Xirabean;  pronounce  before  them  the  names  of  National 
ioB,  of  Bepublio,  of  Qirondists  and  Uontagnards,  they  imme- 
limad  to  have  forgotten  all  the  mlea  of  logio ;  and  their  strong 
■  prcTcnted  them  from  seeing  anything  bal  a  long  aaccessioa 
■n  and  of  crimes  in  the  event«  whioh  took  place  between  the 
of  tbe  States-Gener«l  in  1789,  and  the  return  of  the  Bonrbona 
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say,  by  way  of  reply,  that  no  event  happens  in  the  moral,  aaj  bum 
than  in  the  physical  world,  without  an  adeqnate  oanse.  In  the  case  ol 
the  phenomena  alladed  to,  we  may  see  neither  the  facts  with  wkiek 
they  are  immediately  connected,  nor  the  lawtf  which  have  more  ranotdlf 
broaght  them  about ;  bat  that  these  facts,  these  laws,  exist,  there  eu- 
not  be  the  slightest  doabt ;  and  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  ihm, 
one  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  should  be  constantly  reminded  of  tki 
limited  range  of  our  intellectaal  powers,  and  thns  be  kept  in  that  iliil 
of  humility  which  so  well  becomes  the  fallen  nature  of  man.  The  itM 
relation  between  cause  and  event  suggests  itself  immediately  to  mf 
one  who  examines  with  the  slightest  care  the  various  evolutions  of  lui' 
tory,  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  taking  of  Troy,  the  Omsadeib  fti 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  the  great  plague  of  Londoar' 
in  fact,  a  thousand  other  striking  facts  which  we  might  quote,— if  tiM^ 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  arrest  our  attention  at  once,  it  is  aok 
because  they  are  isolated  points,  anomalies,  monstrosities,  so  to  aiyi 
but  because  they  formed  a  kind  of  climax,  to  which,  for  many  yon 
before,  events  had  been  gradually  tending ;  and  the  consequenoes  of 
which  have  unfolded  themselves  long  after  the  phenomena  thenuehM 
have  disappeared. 

In  dealing  with  the  persons  who  object  to  the  French  Revoluticm  Ql 
political  grounds,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  describe  the  Bppel^ 
ance  of  society  in  France  immediately  before  the  convening  of  tbe 
States-General ;  and  then  we  shall  ask  them  to  determine  honestly  siA 
fairly  whether  the  government  which  the  Assemhlee  ConsHhumU  aisied 
at  reforming  was  really  fulfilling  the  mission  which  Gk>d  has  assigBed 
to  all  governments ;  namely,  whether  its  object  was  the  welfare  ni 
happiness  of  the  people.  We  shall  accordingly  state,  as  dearly  u^ 
can,  the  causes  which  broaght  about  the  Revolution ;  and,  in  order  to 
do  so,  we  shall  consider  for  a  few  moments  France  at  the  time  whM 
what  is  generally  called  the  aneien  regime  had  reached  its  culnuastiBf 
point, — the  period  of  its  greatest  brilliancy  and  splendour. 


II.    FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XIY. 

If  we  can  fancy  ourselves,  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  yean  Hh 
walking  through  the  splendid  galleries  of  Versailles,  adorned  with  thi 
pictures  of  Le  Brcm  and  Yandermeulen,  let  us  pause  to  obeerre  tM 
group  of  richly-dressed  courtiers  assembled  around  Louis  XIY.  To> 
can  see  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room  the  characteristio  motio  d 
despotism,  Le  Boi  gouveme  par  lui-meme;  and  immediately  nndemeslhr* 
the  centre  of  that  eager  and  obsequious  group, — stands  the  msa  ^ 
has  so  long  had  his  name  falsely  associated  with  the  epithet  Oreai ;  Ai 
man  whom  Voltaire  himself  called  Le  Grand  Monarqw  ;  the  man  «h9 
may  be  correctly  described  as  the  original  cause  of  the  BevolutioB  v 
1789.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  Louis  XIV.  was  naturally  g««**^ 
and  compassionate,  desirous  of  governing  according  to  the  prinoiplM  * 
justice,  and  of  rendering  his  subjects  happy ;  but  if  so,  never  were  tktf* 
greater  pains  taken  both  to  spoil  the  best  qualities  of  any  roler,  uA  ^ 
pervert  in  his  mind  all  the  ide^s  of  right  and  wrong,  than  under  A* 


tbe  ministerB  of  tbe  crown.  The  nobility,  deprired  of  ererj 
power,  And  nnable  to  exert  on  behalf  of  their  dependent! 
loiftl  inflnence  which  seemed  to  be  the  natural  condition  of 
k  Knd  position,  saw  themaelres  obliged  to  oome  and  dance 
«  in  the  gallericB  of  TerBailles,  whilst  the  coiuttry  was 
by  obacore  adminietratora  sent  from  Paris ;  men  who  had 
oonld  not  have,  any  real  sympithy  for  the  people,  and  whose 
itwa«  to  tarn  to  the  most  prufitable  adconnt  the  eitraordinarr 
hej  posaesaed.  The  smallest  manifestation  of  freedom  waa 
wktched,  and  immediately  rooted  oat.  Thos,  in  the  bosom  of 
■B-Catholic  Obnrcb,  a  knot  of  pious  and  learned  men  and 
lad  eatabliahcd  at  Fort-Boyal  a  community  for  the  pnrpoM  of 
rCting  the  inflnence  of  the  Jesnita,  and  of  proclaiming  the 
■  of  free  grace.  Their  attempt  to  bring  aboat  a  relorma- 
tbe  Romiah  Church  was  constrned  into  an  act  of  rebellion 
ttie  King ;  and  not  all  the  learning  of  Nicole,  Tillemont, 
mid,  sot  all  the  genius  of  Pascal,  could  sare  from  destruction 
lenist  monastery.  Again,  the  FrotestantB  formed  in  Prance  a 
IS  body;  comprising,  we  maj  boldly  saj,  some  of  the  most 
■objects  of  Louie  XIT.  Bicbelien  had  destroyed  their  political 
B,  bnt  they  still  enjoyed  their  rights  as  French  citizens ;  liberty 
lip  still  remained  to  them,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the 
'  Nantea,  they  lired  peaceably  and  happily ;  contribnting  to  the 
I  and  intellectual  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  by  their  industry, 
lent*,  and  their  fortune.  All  this  was  of  no  avail :  like  the 
sla,  the  Protestants  were  fonnd  gnilty  of  dissenting  &om  the 
leUgion  wbich  the  King  thought  fit  to  adopt,  and  they  were 
rith  the  most  unjust,  the  most  odious,  persecution ;  although 
m  were  fatal  to  the  commerce  and  manufaotoriea  of  the 
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own  will ;  and  this  was  quite  enough.  Saint  Simon  relatOB  ia  In 
Memoirs'^  that  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  went  to  Spain  to  joa 
Marshal  Berwick,  Loais  XIY.  asked  him  the  names  of  the  penoii 
who  were  to  compose  his  saite.  Amongst  them,  the  prince  designatal 
an  officer  called  Fontpertais.  "  What !  my  nephew,"  replied  the  Kog 
with  some  agitation,  "  the  son  of  that  mad  woman  who  has  beenfoUov- 
ing  M.  Amauld  everywhere !  a  Jansenist  1  I  will  not  allow  any  ndi 
fellows  to  be  about  your  person."  "  Upon  my  word.  Sir,"  answered  fti 
Puke  of  Orleans,  "  I  do  not  know  what  the  mother  has  been  goil^  di 
but  as  for  the  son,  he  ^  Jansenist!  why,  he  does  not  believe  in  Godl* 
"  Is  that  possible,"  said  the  King,  "  and  are  you  quite  sure  of  it?  If 
such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  harm,  and  you  can  take  him  with  joi." 
This  anecdote,  we  think,  is  very  characteristic,  as  it  shows  what  fti 
sentiments  of  the  King  really  were  in  matters  of  religion.  F<mtpl^ 
tuis's  atheism  did  not  create  in  him  any  anxiety,  because  after  lE 
it  was  only  indifference.  What  irritated  him  was  resistance;  tbil 
is  to  say,  the  upholding,  as  the  Jansenists  and  Protestants  did»fti 
rights  of  liberty  and  of  conscience. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  how  fatal  the  consequences  of  snoh  • 
system  must  be  to  public  morality ;  how  essentially  it  tends^oonloiiii 
in  the  minds  of  men  all  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong.    If  the  ooltf 
crimes  are  those  which  affect  the  majesty  of  the  King,  evidently  so  km 
as  he  knows  how  to  maintain  in  all  their  integrity  his  privileges  ni 
prerogatives,  his  conscience  may  be  perfectly  at  rest.     AdulteriMb 
spoliations,  the  perversion  of  justice,  lies,  massacres, — all  these  sis rf 
very  slight  importance,  and  are  not  to  be  judged  in  his  peculiireiii 
according  to  the  standard  which  prevails  for  the  common  heri  of   i 
mortals.    If  the  designs  of  Grod  are  inscrutable,  so  are  those  of  thi    i 
King  ;  and  his  actions  are  beyond  the  appreciation  of  other  men;  for  fti    I 
King  has  no  other  j  udge  than  Qod — and  the  King.   Morality  has  noAiif    '^ 
to  do  with  politics,  because  in  the  sphere  of  politics  the  end  saofltita 
the  means.    Stated  in  its  simplest,  plainest  terms,  such  was  the  syitaB 
of  le  Qrcmd  Monarque  ;  and  when  we  read  his  history,  not  in  ToUaifi^ 
briUiant,  but  essentially  false,  Siecle    de  Louis  XIV.,  we  are  alXM^ 
thankful  that  he  stopped  short  of  the  crimes  which  are  connected  wxA 
the  names  of  Nero,  Garacalla,  and  Tiberius.     Indeed,  he  bad  M 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  corrupting  his  subjects,  in  perverting  Ae 
moral  sense  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  that  assuredly  the  fanstiod 
King- worshippers  who  chanted  a  Te  Deum  for  the  massacres  of  the 
Protestants,  and  who  put  up  thanksgivings  to  heaven  on  aoooniiio* 
the  Dragonnades  in  the  Ccvennes,  would   have  thought  it  peiftfl^f 
natural  in  him  to  behead  with  his  own  hands  the  wretches  usluVfT 
enough  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

lY.    THE  FRENCH  CLERGY— GALLICAKISM. 

The  semi-god  of  France  must  have  a  clergy  peculiarly  his  own;  ^ 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  French  priesthood  let  it  be  said,  tti^ 

*  Hachette'i  edition,  to1«  vi.,  p.  181. 


am  01  uosanei,  ana  a  lew  otoer  nigoi;  aiBtingniBQea  prelates, 
tUe  ejinpatb;  for  the  Gallicati  clergy,  asd  the  prinoiplee  of 
B  aeem  to  ns  eMentiall;  fitted  to  fnmiah  deapotiam  «ith  ita 
jerona  and  moat  nnecrnpalons  inatrnmenta.  Deapite  the 
mtestations,  asd  excommuaicatioBa  of  Pope  lonocent  XI., 
7.  constitnted  himaelf  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  appointing 
aeea,  regDlating  the  aflsembly  of  the  clergj,  acting  in  fact  aa 
M  within  the  extent  of  his  omi  dominions.  The  nnfortnnabe 
ta  h&d  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  eccleaiostical  eovp  d'etat,  and 
quieted  hia  own  conscience  by  directing  that  the  extirpation 
■honld  be  carried  on  with  renewed  rigour.  A  acandaloTiB 
aa  strack  between  Louis  XIT.  and  his  complaiaant  prelates, 
had  been  sent  amongst  the  refraotory  Protestants ,-  and  a  law 
promnlgated,  by  which  children  seven  years  old  were  allowed 
htai  parents,  if  they  wished  to  embrace  the  Roman- Catholio 
I  an  acknowledgment  for  saoh  meritorions  deeds,  the  Gallicon 
L  their  torn  assembled  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1681,  and 
that  the  Pope  has  no  authority  in  temporal  matters  ;  that  he 
ithing  against  the  decisions  of  General  Goaucila  ;  that  he  has  no 
[minst  the  liberties  of  nationul  chnrches ;  and  lastly,  that  hia 
I  not  Mmctioned  by  the  Chnrch,  can  be  nnltified.  Bach  are 
^■wnt»]  articles  of  the  peculiar  system  to  which  the  name 
BBiam  has  been  given ;  articles  which,  aa  the  reader  may  see, 
liSerent  form  of  political  government,  are  ansoeptible  of  the 
«ntl  application,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Louis  ZIT., 
bcdi  elemente  of  slaTety,  &esh  reaonrces  towards  the  oon- 
Bof  despotiBm. 

tna  XIT.   DECBITED  BY  HIB  KHriSTESB — HIB  ISCAPACITT. 

m  already  said  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  riffime  eatab- 
r  the  King  waa  to  obliterate  in  thepablie  mind  the  moat 
rr  notions  of  moralitT  and  Tirtn&    The  oonrse  of  events  verr 
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council,  there  never  was  a  grosser  delasion.    His  agents  were  tke  tna 
kings  of  France ;  whenever  anything  important  had  to  be  detemuDA 
they  acted  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  the  only  measures  wluck 
they  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  their  master  were  those  of  tki 
most  trivial  character,  or  those  about  the  adoption  of  which  there  oooll 
possibly  be  no  hesitation.    The  lists  of  Protestant  converts  h\maiA 
by  Fellisson  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  the  King  as  to  til 
religious  statistics  of  his  dominions,  are  only  a  single  instance  anflBg 
many  others  which  might  be  quoted ;  and  Madame  de  MaintenonhcfMtf 
used  to  say,  "  In  order  to  serve  the  King  better,  we  must  deceive  to 
sometimes."    In  the  famous  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Louis  XIV« 
Fenelon  thus  expressed  himself: — "  You  have  been,  it  is  true,  jealooifll 
your  authority  in  external  matters,  and  perhaps  even  too  much ;  M 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  one  of  your  ministers  was  a  true  king  witlui 
the  circle  of  his  prerogatives.    You  thought  you  governed,  because  jot 
had  marked  out  the  respective  limits  of  those  who  governed  in  reafi^ •" 
With  a  statement  such  as  that  before  us,  it  is  not  difBcult  to  see  ^tt 
conclusion  we  must  adopt  respecting  the  much-talked-of  authoritj  of 
Louis  XIY.    When  we  Protestants  mention  to  Roman  Cath<dioi  fbi 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Dragonnades,  the  Missiffiifirf 
the  Gevennes,  the  common  answer  we  receive  is,  that  the  King  M 
deceived,  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  going  on,  and  that  hebi 
been  misled  by  the  false  reports  presented  to  him  by  Le  Tellier  ni 
Pellisson.     This  may  be  an  excuse  for  the  man,  but  ia  it  not  fl* 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  system  with  which  he  was  identifiilF 
What  has  become  then  of  that  monarch  who  ruled  absolutely  orariU 
his  ministers,  without  whose  sanction  nothing  could  be  done  fromttl 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees  P    What  must  we  think  of  royal  omnipotaM^ 
if  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  very  King's  name,  one  milliM  of 
innocent  persons  can  be  hung,  broken  on  the  wheel,  torturadt  cit  to 
pieces,  and  burnt  alive,  without  His  Migesty's  knowing  anjtiiiil 
about  it  P 

But  the  worst  is  not  yet  told.  Careless  and  indolent  aa  LouisXIY.  vi% 
his  ignorance  proved  still  greater.    The  Abb^  Le  Qendre^  one  ofl  U> 
contemporaries,  who  has  left  some  interesting  memoirs,  affirms  thit  l^ 
Grand  Monarque  could  scarcely  read  or  write.  "  When  on  his  death-M 
on  the  point  of  leaving  this  world  amidst  the  curses  and  groans  of  ■> 
exhausted  nation,  he  sent  for  the  two  cardinals  who  had  been  the  ^iod 
instigators  of  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  Janseniata.  Hs  Ai* 
told  them  that  he  had  never  understood  a  syllable  about  the  ooniftito^ 
tion  UnigenituB,  that  he  had  destroyed  Port-Royal  solely  to  pleustli 
Jesuits,  and  that  he  left  them  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  affiur...*- 
And  the  prince  who  has  the  impudence  to  make  such  a  declaratwa^* 
the  one  on  the  walls  of  whose  palace  is  blazoned  in  letters  of  goU  lW 
boastful  lie,  Le  Boy  gouveme  par  luy-meme,'*    Whenever  Colbert  t^ 
Louvois  were  left  to  act  according  to  their   own  plana,   they  M 
wonders;    whenever   the  King  interfered  with    them,    the   gioW* 
blunders  were  the  result.    For  instance,  no  one  but  a  wayward  de^ol 
could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  squandering  millions  upon  thatvi^ 
less  pftlaoei  Versaillet.     Except  Louvois,  not  one  of  the  iUiMtrietf 


■t  uauredl;,  write  a  panegyric  of  bis  miatreases ;  but  how  did 
e  towarda  them  P  "  Uy  dnt;,"  said  he,  "  ia  to  feel  attached  to 
'  and  thoa  he  eBtablishcd  the  theory  of  ingratitude. 


\t.  lOcia  XV, 


»  tbe  strong  cnrrent  of  immorality  and  irruligion  underlying 
ice;  and  as  aoon  as  the  Grand  Monarque  was  gathered  to  hia 
1  the  Taolta  of  Saint  Denia,  the  tide  of  corruption  set  in  with 
edfold  force.  The  adminiatration  of  the  Begent  and  the 
ent  of  Louis  XY.  sfToid  aa  the  coriona  and  melftncholj 
I  of  a  court  nnbliiBhingly  giving  the  example  of  every  vice,  and 
une  time  watching  with  the  most  jealoas  care  to  enforce  a 
■errance  of  the  outward  forms  of  religion.    A  man  may  set  at 

every  law  both  human  and  Divine ;  he  may  commit  with 
r  crimes  that  would  Hlmost  bring  a  blnsh  to  the  cheelfs  of 

himself  i  but  if  he  neglects  to  attend  church  at  Easter,  or  if 
icovered  reading  Qaesnel'a  Meflexiont  Morale»  wur  le  Nouveau 
^  be  ia  almost  mro  to  find  hia  way  to  the  Bastille.  Publish  a 
*  tale,  you  wiU  be  at  once  fashionable,  and  on  the  road  to 

print  a  aonl-atirring  sermon,  or  a  pamphlet  on  political 
,  and  the  moat  powerfal  friends  will  not  save  yon  from 
imCBt.  It  is  with  governments  as  with  private  individuals, 
:nt  are  always  those  who  are  most  anxioos  tc  make  a  ahow  of 
and  firmness.  This  truth  was  remarkably  illustrated  daring 
B  of  Ifonia  XT.  Warrants  of  imprisonment,  confiscations, 
I  of  exile,  were  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  and  never  was  the 

of  the  Bastille  more  busy  than  during  the  twenty  years  which 
tely  preceded  the  accession  of  Louis  XYI.  to  the  throne, 
l-timed  severity  produced  no  effect :  although  it  was  felt  in  a 
afdl  and  annoying  manner  by  those  who  were  the  immediate 
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Madame  dc  Pompadonr  or  Madame  da  Barry.  TJnforiiinately,  biiioiy 
is  there  to  prove  that  nnder  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  very  few  peopl« 
indeed  were  left  in  France  who  conld  blash  for  their  mlers,  and  fed 
ashamed  at  the  low  condition  to  which  their  native  oonntry  wu 
reduced.  We  shall  quote  from  Barbier's  Journal,  a  curious  woik  ft 
the  time,  an  anecdote,  which  will  show  how  thoroughly  blunted  wm. 
the  idea  of  morality  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  how  the  grossi^ 
violations  of  the  principles  of  common  decency  were  considered  «• 
matter  of  course.  It  appears  that  an  officer  of  the  French  guards,  in 
whose  bosom  there  remained  some  spark  of  high-mindedneat  isd 
virtue,  had  written  on  Madame  de  Pompadour  the  folbwisg 
epigram : — 

"Fille  eTune  sangsue  et  sangsue  elle-mSme, 
Poisson,  d*vne  arrogance  ertr^me, 
EiaJe  en  ce  ehdleau,  sans  erainie  et  sans  effroi. 
La  substance  dupeuple  et  la  honte  du  Eoi"* 

This  epigram  expresses  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  yet  Barbieff  ft  liV" 
rister,  a  man  whose  profession  at  least  should  have  suggested  to  km 
better  thoughts  and  more  noble  ideas,  sets  to  work  to  prove  thattt^ 
poet  was  an  idiot,  and  an  ill-mannered,  presumptuous  critic  **• 
honie  du  £ot— 'the  King's  shame!'  and  whyP"  exclaims  BaiUlK 
"Because  he  has  a  mistress  P  And  who  has  not  one  now-a-dsjsP^ 
except  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  lives  in  retirement  at  Sainte  Q9^ 
vi^ve,  and  who  is  with  very  good  cause  despised  by  every  one."  *<>• 
it  happens  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  whom  Barbier  alludes  in  v* 
paragraph  just  quoted,  was  a  high -principled,  religious  man,  not  po^ 
sessed  perhaps  of  transcendent  intellectual  abilities,  but  leading  ■> 
exemplary  life,  and  fulfilling  most  conscientiously  all  the  duties  M  , 
devolved  upon  him.  We  are«  therefore,  brought  to  the  conduiicm  t^ 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  morality,  purity,  and  uprightnetf  W* 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  contempt  of  general  society. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  that  complete  w 
universally-spread  obliteration  of  every  moral  principle,  because  thiitfA 
feature  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  century  explaiii 
most  clearly  the  course  which  the  Revolution  finally  took,  and  is  tli 
best  key  to  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1793.    Governments,  like  iafr 
viduals,  are  fallible,  and  we  must  expect  that  abuses  will  creep  iiit  IM^ 
withstanding  even  the  utmost  caution  on  the  part  of  those  in  iHioaB 
hands  is  vested  the  supreme  authority.    But  if  a  hearty,  serioui,  Mi* 
fide  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  forms  thenatioBd 
characteristic, — if  the  whole  community  is  thoroughly  leavened  by^ 
spirit  of  the  Gospel, — abuses  are  soon  cleared  away,  and  reformi  taki 
place  gradually,  without  unnatural  convulsions,  just  as  the  dead  bnaflh 
drops  from  the  tree  merely  because  its  work  is  done,  and  it  has  beootfi 
useless.      Even  if  the  political    structure  have   become    overgMi^ 
with  parasitical  excrescences,'  even  if  it  be  ruinous  and  in  a  itiia " 
decay,  yet  with  Christianity  as  a  foundation  every  thing  is  safe,  and  ^ 
the  necessary  repairs  can  be  made  to  the  building. 

^  Madame  de  Pomiiadoiir's  maiden  name  was  Jeanne  Antoinette  PdiaMNi. 


if  JaDsenista  like  Pascal  and  Antauld,  and  ot  Froteatanta 
fl^  SaoriD,  and  Calvin.  These  tblnkera  sair,  moreover,  that 
1  which  every  one  oomplained  so  loudly  of  was  chiefly  pro- 
lilie  highest  functioiiBricB  of  the  above-named  religion,  and 
\e  most  glaring  contradiction,  the  very  men  who  were  most 
oimd  to  set  the  example  of  temperance,  righteonsness,  self- 
i  charity,  were  generally  the  most  profligate,  the  most: 
le  most  Dseless  members  of  the  body  politic.  Without 
o  mqnire  whether  Roman  Catholicism  was  identical  with 
^,    more    particularly    the    Boman     Catholicism    of    the 

century,  they  took  this  for  granted,  and  began  their 
ork  of  reform  with  the  avowed  intention  of  eliminating  in 
rat  instance  Christianity. 

not  difBcolt  to  perceive  that  if  this  elimination  take  place, 
iriaciple  upon  which  the  re-congtrnction  of  society  can  be 
moat  be  aelflshneu, — the  glorification,  the  worship  of  self, 
o  one,  we  presame,  who  will  not  readily  grant  that  without 
and  we  speak  now  of  the  moral  principle)  no  society  can 
'  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the  moral  principle  bat  obedi- 
atj  F  We  go  one  step  further,  and  lay  it  down  as  an 
i  the  idea  of  daty  necessarily  impliea  obligation  to  an  aatho- 

ia  above  ourselves.  This  authority  is  no  other  than  God. 
at  recognise  Qod  as  our  authority,  we  must  bow  to  interest, 
B^,  to  ourselves  ;  or  to  onr  inatincts,  that  is  to  say,  again, 
ia;  or,  Snally,  to  cnatom,  that  is  to  say,  still  to  ourselves, 
we  do  not  obey  God,  we  do  not  obey  at  all.  Let  us  not  for 
be  supposed  to  say  that  all  the  writers  whn  diHCUssed  p<>liti< 
igioas  qaeations  a  hundred  ynars  ag<i,  entertained  the  rzpreas 
rate  design  of  destroying  the  principle  of  obedience  i  but  that 

destroy  it,  we  think  it  is  impossible  U>  doubt ;  and  their 
lopted  by  the  migority  of  the  nation  left  France  helpleai 

«it1nUii<>nri7a3 
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only  serves  to  prove  tbat  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Eng^ 
was  pervaded  by  a  deep  religious  spirit,  which  rend^^red  futile  the  mof* 
clever  and  insidious  attacks  of  free- thinking  writers.  InPraJioc,<m 
the  contrary,  where  the  Government  had  made  it  its  peculiar,  iU  con- 
stant business  to  destroy  anything  like  true  religion,  the  new  ■obooi 
of  writers  found  the  soil  ready  prepared  for  the  diaaeiniiiation  of  tlior 
theories. 

YIII.  DEISM  FOUND  WANTING. 

The  names  of  Rousseau  and  Yoltaire  are  so  well  known,  and  tw 
literary  merits  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  we  shall  not  Bttemft 
any  critique  of  their  works ;  we  would  merely  caution  our  reidtfi 
against  adopting  the  extreme  views  which  some  persons  still  )M 
respecting  these  two  philosophers.  It  has  been  the  habit  with  miof 
to  make  Voltaire  especially  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  FrenA 
Bevolution,  and  to  couple  his  name  with  those  of  Dan  ton,  Robespiflt* 
and  Marat;  nay,  to  point  him  out  as  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  Bo 
this  is  an  exaggeration ;  and  the  student  who  is  in  the  least  dcgM 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  easily  •ckaa»' 
ledge  that  Voltaire  the  noble,  Voltaire  the  geniilh<mime  de  la  efcrnsiw 
du  Roij  Monsieur  de  VoUaire, — that  in  short,  had  he  lived  duringthe|«f 
1790,  he  would  most  certainly  have  been  hung  to  the  next  lamp-po^ 
as  aristocrate  and  royaliste.  The  great  defect  of  Voltaire  is  tliit  ^^ 
did  not  see  what  remedy  could  be  applied  to  the  diseases  under  «w 
the  monarchy  was  speedily  sinking.  His  shrewd  common-senie  mfll 
him  discover  every  abuse,  wheresoever  it  might  lurk  ;  and  his  eiitf0» 
his  inde&tigable  zeal,  made  him  persevere  in  hunting  down  tti* 
abuses.  But  that  is  all  the  praise  that  we  can  bestow  upon  hia;  V 
when  a  man  writes  and  acts,  as  Voltaire  did,  upon  the  princ^  t^ 
the  welfare  of  a  community  can  exist  independently  of  any  notiflt  ■ 
morality,  surely  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  has  totally  misontaiAoot 
the  problem  of  life. 

Voltaire  represents  the  negative  element  in  the  revolutionaxy  UM^ 
ture  which  we  are  now  alluding  to ;  Jean  Jacques  Rousseaiit  Oil  A* 
other  hand,  may  be  considered  as  the  embodiment  of  the  positift 
element ;  for  he  had  a  theory  about  the  re-construction  of  the  bod|f 
politic,  and  in  his  celebrated  Canirat  Social  we  can  find  the  lAoh 
programme  of  the  Bevolution.     Bousseau  must  seem,  if  impaitiiQF 
looked  at,  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  than  Voltaire,  becaote  hi  ■ 
always  in  earnest,  and  his  sophisms  are  those  of  a  man  who  speiki  A 
the  tone  of  persuasion  and  of  honesty.    Both  these  writers  had  adofM 
a  modified  system  of  Deism,  which  is  quite  respectable  oompaied  vitt 
the  theories  of  men  such  as  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  Lamettiie ;  W 
what  guarantee  can  Deism,  or  natural  religion, — as  it  is 
called, — give  for  the  prosperity  of  a  State,  or  the  legitimacy 
reforms  ?    None  whatever ;  and  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  iU^ 
between  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  coarse,  bmtal  tenflklrf 
Materialism,  there  is  no  medium.     The    events  which   took  |taOi 
during  the  end  of  the  last  century  have  rendered  this  trot2i» 
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jBiaifest ;  and  eten  the  ideas  of  Voltaire  and  Ronsseaa  were 
)  refined*  too  spiritaal  for  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the 
tnaxy  moyement. 

[To  he  continued.) 
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te  of  any  artlcto  In  tfali  Uit  Ii  not  to  be  eonddercd  m  pledging  hi  to  the  mppnhutkm 
§,  rnileii  it  be  ■oeompanled  bj  tome  ezpieM  notice  of  onr  byoimble  opiaUm.  Nor 
•  of  any  each  notice  to  be  reguded  m  indicating  a  eontiarj  ofdnion ;  ae  our  llmiU, 
impoee  on  u  the  nccoieitj  of  lelecUon  and  brtTit  j.] 


neniary  on  the  Greek  Text  lations  of  St.  Paul  and  the  churches 

iMt  of  Paul  to  ihe  Gala-  to  which  he  wrote,  he  has  entered 

John  Eadie,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  more   thoroughly    than   perhaps 

of  Biblicfjd  Literature  and  any     previoas    expositor    of    St. 

0  the  United  Preshyierian  Paul's  Epistles.  This  is  strikingly 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T,  the  case  in  his  treatment  of  the 
869. — We  rejoice  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The 
)  that  our  English  exposi-  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is 
itore  is  being  raised  to  a  occupied  by  elaborate  and  learned 

standard   of  complete-  disquisitions  on  various  historical 

KoeUence.    The  reproach  and   personal   questions    of    the 

it  tdiolarship  and  breadth  highest  interest,  by  which  we  are 

ition  is  being  effectually  placed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 

if  by  the  able  productions  surroundings    under   which    the 

aothors,  to  whom  we  are  Apostle   wrote.      His   notes   are 

T  increasing  obligation,  critical,  and  comparatively  brief, 

edcal  labours  of  Alf  ord  Doctrinal  points  are  lightly  passed 

bo  way.    His   plan  was  over   by  him;   he    has  evidently 

comprehensive;  and  was  no     disposition    to     deal     with 

irith  an  amount  of  sue-  them.     In  this  respect,    we  re- 

hf  notwithstanding  not  gard   Professor   Lightfoot's    vol- 

glitj  drawbacks,  secures  nme  on  the  Qalatians  as   essen- 

'olumes  a  place  in  the  tially  defective.    It  is,  however,  of 

biblical  students.    The  great  value.    Its  scholastic  cha- 

ilanhip  of  Ellicott  meets  racier,  and  its  structure  and  style, 

of  thooe  who  are  espe-  invest  it  with  special  attraction. 
■ootod  in  points  of  crit-        The  works   of   Dr.  Eadie  are 

tofonor    Light! cot   has  worthy  of  taking  rank  with  those 

with  new  material  for  his  of  the  authors  we  have  mentioned ; 

1  his  ezqaisite  produc-  and  in  some  important  particulars 
[j  oomnumd  great  atten-  are  superior  to  either.     He   has 

■dmination.    His   plan  taken  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 

<  widely    from    that   of  celebrated  exegetes  of  Oermany; 

1  BUioott  ae  to  pradnde  and  to  an  English  stadent  may  be 

■•    lalo  the  bistorio  re-  of  greater  value.    His  previone 

I  A  I 
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nm,  in  vam,"  the  "if,  while  we 
seek  to  bo  justified  by  Christ,  we 
onrselyes  also  are  found  sinners, 
is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of 
sin  P  "  the  '*  it  is  good  to  be  zea- 
lously affected  always  in  a  good 
thing," — which,  with  the  previous 
Terse,  bears  a  much  more  distinct 
meaning  in  Dr.  Eadie's  corrected 
translation, — and  the  allegory  of 
Agar  and  Sinai.  The  relation  of 
this  illustration  to  the  Apostle's 
argument  is  well  shown.  But 
our  limited  space  forbids  enlarge- 
ment. We  cannot  speak  in  too 
high  terms  of  the  whole  exposi- 
tion, which  will  do  much  towards 
making  St.  Paul  better  understood 
than  he  has  generally  been.  The 
text,  which  is  based  on  the  best 
authorities,  agrees,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  with  that  of  Professor 
Lightfoot.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  all  earnest 
biblical  students,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  find  it  one  of 
their  most  valuable  aids  to  study 
in  this  department  of  expository 
literature. 

Hie  Holy  QraU,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Alfred  Tennyson,  JD.CL,,  Poet 
Laureaie.  London:  Strahan  and 
Co.— Since  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, Tennyson  has  been  the 
"bright  particular  star"  of  the 
poetical  sky.  Whatever  diversity 
of  opinion  might  exist  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  earliest  productions 
of  his  pen,  his  "  Poems,"  published 
in  1842,  established  his  reputation 
as  a  poet  of  real  genius.  Additional 
fame  was  won  eight  years  after- 
wards by  "In  Memoriam,"-^an 
elegiac  poem,  remarkable  for  the 
structure  of  its  verse,  the  tender- 
ness of  its  pathos,  and  the  subtilty 
of  its  thoughts.  "  Maud,"  which 
was  written  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  in  which  the  peace<at- 


any-prioe-partj  ii  rammarily  deitt 
with,  is  oompuratiTdy  a  failinre 
although  it  contains  a  lyrioal  gsn^ 
"Come  into  the  gardent  Mand^ 
of  exquisite  beauty.  The  last  thr^ 
publications  of  the  poet-lauvedi^ 
—the    "Idylls    of    the    King/ 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  and  "  The  Ho^ 
Grail," — were  successively  antin- 
pated  by  the  reading  pablio  witfc 
so  great  an  interest  that,  it  nmH 
thousands  of  copies  were  ordmd 
by  the  trade  before  the  vdlaflMl 
issued  from    the    press.     NefH^ 
surely,  had  living  bard  larger  or 
more  appreciative  audienoe  thtt 
Alfred  Tennyson ;  and  henoe  thi 
greater  responsibility  for  the  ana- 
ner  in  which  he  uses  his  niperitf 
talents. 

"The  Holy  Grail"  should  W 
read  in  connection  with  the  pr^ 
viously-published  "  Idylls  of  A0 
King;" — the  two  volumes  ooa* 
taining  together  a  series  of  agU 
idylls,  in  which  are  put  into  eUo- 
rate  verse  sundry  strange  ItgBUk 
of  King  Arthur  and  the  Kd^ 
of  the  Bound  Table.  WhattW 
might  have  been  the  real  mflrili 
and  actual  feats  of  the  brsM 
British  King  in  days  of  yorSb  ^ 
has  been  Arthur's  fate  to  beooo* 
the  great  hero  of  romance  in  noik 
of  the  languages  of  Europe.  HdA 
only  have  the  chivalrous  idvcB* 
tures  of  himself  and  his  knigU* 
been  sung  by  Welsh  bardi*  ^ 
also  by  French  minstrels  tf' 
English  versifiers.  Very  volii*i' 
nous  indeed  are  the  metri0<l 
romances,  which  tell  how  valoron* 
warriors  overthrew  omd  giiB^ 
and  malicious  dwarfr,  diMi^ 
thralled  the  enchanted*  and  f^ 
tected  innocent  children  tf' 
beautiful  ladies.  Mn^Vi>^  JmH^ 
chronicled  these  wild  legends,  tf' 
English  scholarship  has  emplofBl 
itself  in  the  work  of  tranilr^ 
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m  Malorj,  nearly  three 
fevB  ago,  and  Robert 
K>  recently  as  the  year 
B  given   as   The  Byrth, 

AHes  of  Kyng  Arikur, 
ling  The  Quest  of  the  Saint 
3ir  Bichard  Blackmore, 
a  prosperous  physician 
I  man,  bnt  not  the  great- 
sts,  tried  his  hand  at  the 
n  legends  in  the  reign  of 
III.,  and  was  mercilessly 
by  Dry  den  and  the  critics 
ay.     Mr.  Tennyson  was 

early  attractefl  to  the 
feats  of  the  heroes  of 
;  for  in  the  "  Poems  "  of 
eared  Morte  D* Arthur  ; 
.  the  present  volame  is 
ed  as  a  portion  of  the 
idyll  of  the  series.  In 
ly  GraU/'  as  in  his  other 
tie  poet  shows  the  per- 
'  his  art  in  the  delineation 
111  nature.  The  style  is 
Ithongh  not  qaite  so  much 
"In  Memoriam,"  where 
Imes  produces  obscurity. 
li  are  mostly  chosen  with 
lar  propriety;  a  single 
able  at  times  pleasingly 
a  whole  paragraph  with 
ed  light.     Indeed,  it   is 

that     occasionally    the 

careful  to  fastidiousness 
ection  of  terms, 
regard  to  the  materials  of 
rhe  Holy  Grail "  is  com- 
isy  are,  in  themselres,  the 
dI  medieral  superstition, 
^gendsof  bardic  rhapsody, 
rted  traditions  of  the  ages 
ee.  And  yet.  Uke  Dean 
ijting  fine  thinga  upon  a 
tk"  or  like  Samaon  find- 
y  in  ft  lion*a  carcase, 
n  eztraet  genuine 
B  the  most  abaurd  and 
fiiMflffi     lo'deed,  super* 


stition,  being  largely  the  offspring 
of  the  imagination,  is,  in  that 
respect,  itself  essentially  poetic.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  ample  scope 
afforded  for  the  excursions  of  an 
adventurous  imagination  by  the 
Arthurian  legends,  which  attracted 
to  them  the  mind  of  Tennyson. 
The  nun  in  her  cell,  listening  to 
"  a  sound  as  of  a  silver  horn  from 
o'er  the  hills,"  and  watching  at 
dead  of  night  the  Holy  Grail 
*'  rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,"  as 
it  stole  down  "a  cold  and  silver 
beam;"  Fercivale  meeting  in  his 
quest  a  golden-panoplied  warrior, 
with  a  casque  of  jewels,  and  a 
splendour  that  flashed  men  blind ; 
Sir  Galahad  running  over  the 
vanishing  bridges,  and  darting 
out  to  sea  "  in  silver-shining 
armour  starry-clear;"  Lancelot 
whipped  by  his  madness  into  the 
waste,  wandering  in  "  wide  flats 
where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses 
grew,"  driving  along  the  dreary 
deep,  and  with  him  "  moon  and  all 
the  stars ; " — these  and  similar 
phantasms  of  Arthurian  romance 
have  plainly  a  strong  fascination 
for  the  poet-laureate.  His  de- 
scription of  physical  scenery,  and 
especially  of  the  vast  and  dreary, 
both  land  and  marine,  are  as  well 
executed  in  this  volume  as  in  his 
former  works.  In  perfect  harmony, 
moreover,  with  the  strange  adven- 
tures of  the  heroes  of  the  Bound 
Table,  does  the  poet  depict  the 
weird,  grim,  gloomy  regions,  where 
they  wandered  and  fought.  Thus 
"the  sunset-bound  of  Lyonnesse," 
where  Arthur  fought  his  last  and 
fatal  battle  with  Modred,  is  de- 
scribed as, — 

**  A  land  of  old  nphoavea  from  the  abyss 
By  fin,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  agun; 
19htn  fragmenU  of  forgotten  peoples 
dwelt. 
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And  the  long  moantains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  erer-shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea." 

And  where  is  the  reader  that 
rises  from  the  perasal  of  the 
narrative  where  Arthur's  mystic 
Bword — "  the  brand  Excalibar  " — 
is  oast  into  the  gloomy  lake  from 
which  he  first  received  it,  who 
cannot  say,  through  the  operation 
of  his  own  fancy,  with  the  bold 
Sir  Bedivere, — 

"  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
And  the   long    ripple  washing  in  the 
reeds  7  " 

So  mnch  for  the  mere  poetry  of 
this  volame.  If,  however,  the 
higher  mission  of  the  poet,  like 
that  of  the  prophet,  be  to  instruct 
in  righteousness,  to  lead  erring 
men  to  the  tbttth,  then  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  gifted  anthor  of 
'<  The  Holy  Grail "  has  failed  in 
the  grand  end.  He  does  not,  like 
Gowper,  sing  "Faith,  Hope,  and 
Gharity ; "  nor,  like  Milton,  does 
he  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,"  nor  "celebrate  the  throne 
and  equipage  of  Gk)d's  almighti- 
nesB."  He,  indeed,  beautifully 
versifies  the  legends  of  an  extinct 
chivalry,  and  levies  x)oetical  con- 
tributions upon  the  venerable 
superstitions  of  a  semi-paganized 
Ghristianity ;  but  he  fails  to  soar 
to  the  distinctive  glories  of  Ghrist's 
redemptive  work,  or  to  the  hopes 
of  immortality  as  received  through 
the  Gospel  salvation.  What  the 
moraZ  purpose  of  the  poem  under 
review  is,— if  it  have,  in  fact,  a 
moral  purpose  at  all,— it  would  be 
difllcult  to  say.  Possibly  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  quest  for 
"  the  holy  grail,"  (the  cup  used  by 
our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper,)  so 
graphically  described,  with  many 
a  picturesque  incident,  symbolizes 
the  aearoh  for  troth  by  anxious 


minds.  We  quettion  lAi 
this  was  intended  by  the  ; 
and  if  it  were,  who  wool 
likely  to  be  boiefitted  by 
teaching?  What  the  theok 
opinions  of  Mr.  Tennyson  a 
have  little  means  of  knowini 
the  present  volume,  in  a  nai 
trifle  of  six  lines,  he  nji 
little  flower : — 

"Ifleoaldoi 
What  yon  are,  root  and  all,  and  al 
I  should  know  what  God  and  mn 

Not  to  the  "  flower  in  the  en 
wall,"  but  to  the  written  E 
tion  which  Grod  has  given 
should  the  anxious  inquirer 
know  what  God  is  and  what  i 
There,  at  least,  we  may  leu 
saving  truth  that  "Gk)d  i 
Ghrist,  reconciling  the  worL 
Himself,  not  imputing  theii 
passes  unto  them."  Inihi 
the  author  gives  us  a  pif 
"The  Higher  Pantheisin.'' 
theism,  high  or  low,  in  one 
or  in  more,  whether  so  label 
not,  is,  at  the  best,  a  mil 
substitute  for  the  doctrine  of 
crucified.  On  the  whole,  w 
this  volume  with  no  very  ex! 
ting  musings  on  the  futon 
pacts  of  poetry,  as  repreaenl 
a  "  Laureate  "  in  this  nine 
Ohristian  century. 

Patrea  Ckristiani  Aa{ 
Exemplary  Discoursei  qf 
English  Preachers^  from  (k 
of  Wicliffe,  Pari  I.  Sevm 
SermoM  hy  John  Wid^ 
Fragmevda  from  hia  Writingi 
don:  W.  Wesley.  1869.— ii 
the  publisher  success  in  1 
deavour  to  make  the  Ob 
public  of  the  present  time 
better  acquainted  with  tk 
tings  of  men  to  whom  we 
greatly  indebted.    They  ir 
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■ermoni  of  the  fint 
reformer  an  amoant  of 
il  tmth  that  may  sar- 
nit  together  with  many 
forcible,  and  practical 
lu  of  that  tmth.    These 

iflsaea  may  be  eaaily 
and  eaaUy  read.  In  the 
of  10  mnch  reactionary 
,we  require  to  have  our 
it  principles  refreshed.  We 
e  that   some  familiarity 

writings  of  those  who 
le  battle  of  the  Reform- 
1  contribate  to  the  accom- 
t  of  this  desirable  object. 

il  the  appearance  of  the 
on  of  Winer*8  "  Grammar 
nO'Testament  Diction,'*  so 
mised  by  Messrs.  T.  and 
of  Edinburgh.  For  the 
ire  content  ourselves  with 
g  our  great  satisfaction  at 
iletion  of  this  important 
%e  translation  and  anno- 
mld  not  have  fallen  into 
mpetent  and  painstaking 
Among  ministers  and 
in  our  own  Connexion, 
oi'b  Winer  **  will,  we  trust, 
to  the  more  general  study 
keek  Testament.  Want- 
what  may  not  a  theologian 
o  want? 

t  from  Heav€n*$  Belfry, 
Hnni  Jackson,  London: 
a.  —  Nearly  forty  short 
on  as  many  portions  of 
BL  Bat  why  <' chimes  P" 
Djson'a 

it  (he  old,  riog  in  the  new, 
H  thi  lUbe,  ring  in  the  tnie," 

to  the  Tolame,  determine 
"belffj^and  aUP  How- 
r  tones — if  we  most  hold 
liplmr  inwhich  spiritnal 
MS  to  US  in  these  pages 


are  to  the  devout  ear  very  pleasant. 
— TJie  Ilisfory  and  present  Position 
of  Primary  Education  in  England, 
and  in  Connection  with  Wesley  an 
Methodism,  By  the  Rev.  James 
H,  Bigg,  D.D.  LonJon ;  Wesleyan 
Training  College,  Westminster;  sold, 
also,  at  66,  Paternoster-Row, — 
"  What  the  nation  cannot  spare," 
says  Dr.  Bigg,  "  is  religious  power. 
We  cannot  spare  it  from  the 
schools ;  we  cannot  spare  it  in  the 
teacher."  So,  also,  our  fathers 
thought  some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  they  therefore  originated  the 
system  of  primary  instruction 
which  is  just  now  somewhat  sud- 
denly, it  may  almost  be  said  un- 
fairly, put  upon  its  trial.  In  this, 
his  second  "Inaugural  Address," 
the  Principal  of  the  Westminster 
Training  College  lucidly  traces 
the  history  of  our  Connezional 
action  in  the  matter  of  Elementary 
Education,  and  points  out  with 
precision  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  existing  "  de- 
nominational "  day-school  system ; 
indicating  at  the  same  time  the 
modifications  necessary  to  the 
healthy  maintenance  of  that  sys- 
tem, in  view  of  impending  legis- 
lation for  the  class  of  children 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  reached. 
In  the  present  aspect  of  educa- 
tional affairs,  we  would  fain  bespeak 
for  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments of  this  Address  a  close  and 
candid  consideration. — The  Math' 
odist  Scholars*  Hymn- Book.  Lon- 
don :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office, — 
This  is  an  entirely  new  selection  of 
hymns  for  use  in  Day  and  Sunday 
Schools.  It  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care,  and  "  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  topics  connected 
with  our  '  most  holy  faith,'  all  of 
which  are  treated  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Sacred  Qraoles."    It  only  reqoireQ 
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to  be  known  in  order  to  beoome 
popular. 

* 

A  Dictionary  and  Concordance  of 
th€  Names  of  Persons  and  Places, 
and  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
Terms,  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  ami  New  Testaments, 
Compiled  hy  Willuim  Henderson, 
M.D.  Edinburgh:  T  and  T. 
Clark. — The  difficulty  of  compil- 
ing such  a  work  as  this  is  a  suf- 
ficient apology  beforehand  for  the 
page  of  "  Errata  "  which  we  find  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  volame 
answers  strictly  to  its  title.  Com- 
bining the  qualities  of  a  dictionaiy 
and  a  concordance,  it  is  limited 
in  its  range;  but  the  limitation, 
especially  considering  what  it 
[ududeSy  is  of  g^eat  value.    So  far 


as  we  know,  the  work  is  naiqia^ 
its  place  has  not  before  been  oe- 
cupied.  At  a  glance  it  giffli  tki 
student  of  the  Bible  the  name  ol 
the  person  or  place  he  sedn  ia 
English,  and  in  Hebrew  or  QfMkt 
with  the  pronunciation  of  At 
original  in  Roman  characters;  aln 
a  terse,  suggestiye  desoriptioB  of 
the  person  or  place ;  and  a  liit,  ift 
the  least  approaching  completoi 
ness,  of  the  passages  in  which  tki 
name  occurs.  So  that,  praotiflillfi 
it  opens  to  him  three  books  inoBa 
It  is  a  most  useful  contribatioB  to 
that  which  is,  happily,  the  aim  of 
many  in  these  days,  the  studif  rf 
the  Bible  made  easy,  which  will  wis 
for  its  compiler  and  publishoi  • 
hearty  tribute  of  thanks  froa 
many  a  student. 
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PBIHABY  EDUCATION  :   THE 
OOYEENMENT  BILL. 

A  Bill  to  provide  for  public 
elementary  education  in  England 
and  Wales  has,  at  length,  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Its  framers  have  evidently 
intended  to  deal  with  a  difficult 
question  in  a  fair  spirit,  and 
have  laid  before  Parliament  a 
measure  which,  in  its  main  fea- 
tures, seems  not  unlikely,  erelong, 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
One  of  its  leading  character- 
istics is,  that  it  does  not  break 
with  the  past — that  the  existing 
educational  machinery,  provided 
at  so  great  a  cost,  both  of  a 
material  and  moral  kind,  is 
preserved  and  supplemented ; 
and  that,  even  for  new  schools, 
voluntaiy  efforts  on  the  part  of 
those  sections  of  the  commu- 
nitgr  which  havei  all  along,  had 


the  educational  interests  of  Aa 
coxmtry  most  at  heart,  may  still,  for 
a  certain  limited  time,  be  patforA- 
To  have  peremptorily  laid  sad^ 
in  fovour  of  any  untried  soImba 
whatever,  the  system  iHiioh,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  JKO- 
ductive  of  so  much  good,  though 
not  all  that  could  have  ho* 
wished,  would  have  been  oontruy 
to  the  first  principles  of  uoai 
economy,  a  wasteful  negleot  d 
existing  resources.  Another  proBi' 
nent  feature  of  the  Bill  if  ^ 
embodiment  of  the  prindplo  of 
religious  liberty  in  the  form  d  • 
"  Conscience  Clause,"  apifio*"* 
to  the  Annual  Qranta.  Thiii^ 
cause  of  its  great  importano^  ^ 
quote  in  full:— "Every  f^ 
elementary  school  within  vl 
meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be  ^ 
ject  to  the  following  regalatiflM 
namely, — 

''The  school  ahaU.  be  ogak  it 
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kha  inepectiaii  of  any 
eitj*!  mBpeotora;  bo, 
t  no  Biich  inspeotor, 
he  permiuion  of  the 
Depwrtmenty  and  on 
f  the  managers  of  the 
inquire  into  the  re- 
action g^ven  at  such 
samine  any  scholar 
religions  knowledge, 
religions    subject    or 

>lar  shall  be  re- 
k  condition  of  being 
o,  or  of  attending,  or 

the  benefits  of  the 
itend,  or  to  abstain 
ding,  any  Sunday 
ny  place  of  religious 

to  leam  any  such 
:  religious  formulary, 
nt  at  any  such  les- 
action,  or  observancci 
3  been  objected  to  on 
vnnds,  by  the  parent  of 
sending  his  objection 
to  the  managers  or 
icher  of  the  school,  or 
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I  in  which  provision  is 
For  the  rights  of  con- 
lo  doubt  open  to  some 
oroTement ;     but    the 
e  "  Clause "  can  only 
a    direction;    and    if 
ipied  on  the  one  side, 
onsly,   though  watch- 
id  out  on  the  other, — 
blie  two  great  bodies  of 
iacataonisU,— one  im- 
I  will  have  been  taken, 
mt  think,  towards  the 
■olntion  of  the  whole 
nttt^^*"^^  Elementaiy 
Upon  a  "Oonscience 
hiohf   if   not    worked 
idl^     and     Ohristiaa 


ptomofta    its    smooth 
mk  ba  anfcnoedtUi  the 


last     resort,     by    law — on     the 
adoption    and    fair    working    of 
which,  yearly  grants,  as  well  as 
building-grants    in    the    case   of 
new   schools,  are  suspended — ^we 
confess    we     look     with     hope. 
The    proposal     for      an     unde- 
nominational inspectorship  is,   of   ' 
itself,  a  concesBion  which,  only  a 
few  years  ago,was  scarcely  so  much 
as    thought    of.       With    regard 
to  school  boards,  their  constitution 
and    powers,    the    formation    of 
united  school  districts,  the  levying 
of  rates,  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  children,  and  the  period 
during  which  they  shall    attend, 
there  is  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion,  even   among  those  who 
look  with  approval  on  the  Bill  as  a 
whole.    On  several  of  these  points 
it  will   doubtless    undergo    con- 
siderable  modification    before    it 
comes  to  a  third  reading.     But 
the  amendment  which   was  pro- 
posed in  arrest  of  the  second  read- 
ing, has  not  either  postponed  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  or  led 
to  a  national  avowal  that  religion 
can  be  separated  from  the  secular 
instruction  of  the  young,  even  in 
appearance,  without  serious  risk  of 
defeating  the  very  ends  for  which 
all  instruction,  among  Christian 
people,  is  given.    The  nation,  we 
rejoice  to  believe,  is,  on  this  vital 
point,  sound  at  heart.    Our  own 
"  United  Committees,"  which  have 
just  been  called  together  again  by 
the  President,  will  now  have   to 
consider  both  the  Bill  itself,  and 
such  proposals  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe    the   Government   are 
yet  likely  to  make    in  reference 
to  it 

THS  •*  CBOXniEirXCAL  COUHCIL.** 

Tha     ■o-called     "  OScumenical 
yil"  hM  oertainlyi  for  itaelff 
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fallen  npon  evil  days.  In  spirit, 
in  oonstitution,  in  appliances  and 
aims,  it  belongs  to  the  darkness 
and  retrogression  of  medieval 
times ;  and,  as  a  monstrous  practi- 
cal anachronism,  it  finds  itself 
confronted  with  the  intelligence, 
civilization,  liberty,  and  scriptural 
light  of  the  present  day.  An  age 
of  cheap  newspapers,  railways, 
electric  telegraphs,  and  free  Par- 
liaments,— not  to  mention  the 
purely  religious  influences  at  work, 
— ^is  plainly  not  a  fit  age  for  Coun- 
cils of  the  type  now  sitting  at  the 
Vatican.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  closed  doors  of  the  Council-hall 
are  guarded  by  Swiss  soldiers,  and 
that  the  debates  are  carried  on  in 
monkish  Latin,  and  that  the 
Fathers  themselves  are  sworn  to 
secrecy,  somehow  or  other,  those 
persevering  gentlemen  of  the 
press  known  as  "special  corre- 
spondents "  succeed  in  obtaining 
and  transmitting  copies  of  import- 
ant documents,  and  the  purport  of 
an  occasional  speech.  Whether 
they  will  be  so  successful  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  remains  to  be  seen ;  for  some 
of  them  are  now  writing,  not  from 
Rome,  but  from  "  the  Roman 
Frontier."  This  looks  as  if  they 
had  been  ordered  out  of  the  Papal 
territories.  Happily,  these  terri- 
tories are  not  now  very  extensive ; 
80  that  the  frontier  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  city  gates.  Be- 
fore their  banishment,  they  ob- 
tained evidence  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Council,  as  managed  by 
the  Pope  and  Jesuits,  is  a  huge 
ecclesiastical  conspiracy  against 
the  civil  and  political,  as  well  as 
the  religious,  liberties  of  mankind. 
The  design  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
in  summoning  a  general  Council 
in  the  hour  of  his  political  ex- 
tremity, is  to  make  another  despe- 


rate attempt  to  rule  the  world,  lif 
obtaining  a  further  sapremicy 
over  the  consciences  of  men;  to 
render  civil  government  itialf 
impossible,  except  in  sabaervieiicj 
to  his  "  unerrancy ;  "  and  to  Isring 
all  the  institutions  of  society  into 
subordination  to  himself,  and  to 
the  hierarchy  and  priesthood  ol 
the  great  politico-religions  orgiai- 
zation  called  the  Roman-Catholifl 
Church.  Hence  the  evident  un- 
easiness of  the  Austrian,  Frenchf 
and  other  governments,  at  the 
possible  adoption  by  the  Goaacil 
of  the  Infallibility  dogma.  IL 
Daru,  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  warned  the 
Pontifical  Government  of  the  con- 
sequences which  may  foUow,  iftha 
Papacy  is  brought  into  collisioB 
with  the  Empire;  and  hu  d^ 
mandcd  that  a  representatire  of 
the  French  government  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Council  It  will 
certainly  be  a  remarkable  retribn' 
tion,  if  France,  which,  by  thefbroe 
of  arms  has  upheld  the  TemporsI 
Power,  should  be  weakened  of 
disturbed  by  the  very  power  it  htf 
preserved  from  destrnction.  Andf 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  bo 
less  remarkable,  if  the  Fope*! 
schemes  of  ambition  should  be 
frustrated  by  that  "  eldest  son  of 
the  Church,"  who  for  so  miDj 
years  has  guarded  his  totteriD^ 
throne  against  the  encroachment^ 
of  Yictor  Emmanuel,  and  thein^" 
petuous  attacks  of  GaribaldL 

THB  STATE  OF  IBELAVD. 

However  painful  it  may  be  t^ 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  t9^ 
enter  upon  a  course  of  coerdv^ 
legislation  towards  the  aiste^ 
country,  it  cannot  be  wondered  atjr 
considering  the  state  of  thatui«' 
happy  islandi  that  the  garenuBfli^ 
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be  armed  with  addi- 

for  the  repression 
L  the  protection  of 
life.  The  state  of 
ot  be  much  worse 
Fenianism  can  no 
led  a  secret  society. 
its  forces,  sings  its 
mgs,  and  circulates 
literature  in  open 
[y  starts  its  disloyal 
nprisoned,        trans- 

"  ticket-of-leave  "— 
las  won  one  import- 
nd  has  been  scarcely 
other.  Bibbandism, 
,  and  other  forms  of 
uiism,  are  in  almost 
icendency ;  and,  by 
f  threatening  letters, 
ration  of  unlawful 
ht  assassination,  and 
ler,  have  effectually 
reign  of  terror  over 
I.  Such  is  the  aspect 
the  judges  upon  cir- 
ressing  the  several 
have  dwelt  upon  the 
country  in  tones  of 
ding  even  the  usual 

judicial  utterances. 
;ure  of  the  whole  case 
judges  have  pointed 
the  criminals  arc 
reened  from  the  pur- 
e  through  the  sym- 
•  general  population 
K)  that  scarcely  any 
rought  to  trial.  No 
ringent  measures  re- 
to  Parliament — the 
in   certain  cases,  of 

the  power  to  search 
piravent  night-roam- 
I  restraint  upon  the 
h;  and  to  give  a 
nwtton  for  loss  sns- 
;nrian  ontrage— will 
B  ate&i»  the  progress 
Ekma  wflizegret  that 


the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  not  sus- 
pended,  especially  as  this  course 
has   been    recommended   by   the 
grand -juries      and      magistrates' 
meetings  of  more  than  one  county. 
No  attempt  is  made,  or  is  likely  to 
be  made,  to  legislate  for  cases  of 
clerical  influence  used  on  the  side 
of  crime ;  although  it  is  notorious 
that  a  denunciation  from  the  altar 
has  sometimes  preceded  the  assas- 
sination of  a  victim.    It  is  true 
that  Cardinal  Cullon,  in  a  "  Pas- 
toral"   from    Rome,    which   has 
been  read   in    the  chapels  of  his 
diocese,   has    condemned  Fenian- 
ism  and  Free-Masonry  together. 
The  union  of  two  associations,  so 
dissimilar    in    their    history    and 
aims,  in  the  one  category  of  cen- 
sure, shows  that  the  violence  and 
disloyalty  of  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion are  not  the  things  which  have 
sx>ecially  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  Cardinal-Archbishop.    What- 
ever be  the  faults  of  Free- Masonry, 
whatever  its  uselessness,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  dreaded  by  the  State; 
for  when  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  passed  against  Secret  Socie- 
ties, the  Masonic  order  has  been 
specially  exempted  from  their  ope- 
ration.     Princes    of   the   blood- 
royal,  including  G^rge  lY.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke 
of   Kent,  father   of  her   present 
Majesty,  held  the  office  of  Grand- 
Master.     If,   then.    Dr.    Cullen's 
zeal  against  the  Fenians,  whose 
avowed  object  is  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, be  no  greater  than  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Free-Masons,  some 
will  reason  that  he  cannot  be  very 
greatly  horrified   at  the  treason 
and  bloodshed  of  which  they  have 
been  guilty.    But  whatever  may 
bo  the  worth  of  Cardinal  Cullen's 
censure,  it  is  certain,  so  fisr  as  has 
been  aaoertaiaedi  that  the  mem- 
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beni  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy  are 
members  of  bis  own  Ghurcb ;  and 
that  the  districts  affected  by 
agrarian  crime,  are  those  in  which 
Bomanism  is  strongly  in  the 
ascendant.  Mr.  Justice  Morris,  in 
opening  the  assizes  for  the  South 
Biding  of  Tipperaiy,  drew  a  con- 
trast between  that  county  and  the 
three  northern  counties,  Antrim, 
Armagh,  and  Down,  as  to  the 
police  force  required.  "Those 
three  counties,"  said  the  judge, 
"  containing  a  population  not  far 
short  of  a  million,  are  protected  by 
■eren  hundred  and  twenty-six  con- 
stabulary ;  while  the  County  Tip- 
perary,  with  a  population  of  under 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  has  a  force 
of  constabulary  amounting  to  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  I "  While  the  northern  coun- 
ties were  comparatively  quiet, 
Tipperary,  with  its  large  protect- 
ing force,  was  not  protected 
effectually;  for  the  judge  reported 
one  huncbred  and  nineteen  offences, 
(the  perpetrators  of  most  being 
undetected,)  including  "murders, 
grievous  assaults,  aggravated 
assaults,  attacks  upon  the  peace- 
officers  of  the  county,  riots,  and 
sending  threatening  letters."  His 
Lordship  made  no  allusion  to  the 
differences  in  religion  between 
north  and  south  as  helping  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  crime 
and  required  number  of  police; 
but,  in  these  columns,  we  may 
remark  without  fear  that  Antrim, 
Armagh,  and  Down,  are  the 
strongholds  of  Protestantism ; 
whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  reli- 
gious teachers  of  the  people  of 
Tipperary  have  been  educated  at 
Maynooth. 

THB     BECON8TBX7GTION     OF    THE 
DZSXBT13LI8HED  IBI8H   CHX7SCH. 

Tnining  from  the  dismal  scenes 


of  Irish  crime,  there 
ing  spectacle  in  Irel 
the  eye  may  rest, — Ht 
of  the  Irish  Ohuroh, : 
Dublin.  To  this  assc 
the  important  busine 
a  new  constitution 
established  Ohurch. 
posed  of  the  bishopt 
and  lay  delegates  fr 
cese  in  Ireland.  Th« 
comprises  several  v 
nent  in  rank  and  ii 
profession,  and  wh( 
hoped,  are  not  desti 
spiritual  qualificatio; 
the  work  they  have 
more  important  thai 
titles.  The  spirit  i 
the  Convention  has  b 
considered,  very  com 
few  crises  in  wh: 
claims  came  into  appi 
with  the  real  or  sup| 
the  laity,  have  beei 
over,  and  the  coh 
Church  has  been  pr 
"  Church  Body,"  cor 
the  disestablishmen 
session,  has  been  ci 
ready  for  incorpon 
Crown.  In  it,  of  o 
invested  such  tem 
were  left  to  the  Ci 
disendowment  legis 
year.  When  the  s| 
the  Convention  is  fi 
be  superseded  by  a  C 
to  meet  annually.  IT 
the  Protestant  Epi 
Ireland  have  acquitt 
nobly,  so  far,  in  the 
cumstances.  They 
themselves  to  be  th 
testant  and  anti-sai 
it  is  to  be  hoped  tl 
gence,  vigour,  and  p 
evinced  in  the  re*oi 
their  Church  may  b 
them  in 
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L  We  cannot  bat  wish  them  beat  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of 

DM  in  the    career    which    is  IreUnd    are    placed     upon     the 

mthem.    The  Coercion  Bill  of  spread  amongst  its  population  of 

gOTsmment  may  do  something  Protestant  Christianity  by  means 

vdi  the  preservation  of  life ;  of   tho    Episcopal,   Presbyterian, 

kndBill  may  help  to  tranquil-  and  Methodist  Churches, 

diaoontented  farznerB ;  but  onr  March  Idth^  1870. 


POETRY. 

"ROCK    OF    AGES." 

IieopTuitc  tbe  sabjoined  poem  from  the  "  Record"  newspaper,  wc  need  not  com- 
ni  Mr.  Gladatonc^s  Latin  versioa  to  onr  mora  learned  readers.  It  is  worthy  of 
Hk,  Wever,  that  the  well-known  wonls  which  distinguish  the  Hymn  in  English, 
Li''RodLo(  Ages,"  are  not  rendered  into  Latin  at  all;  and  it  may  be  new  to  some 
Ml  thou  remarkable  words  are  originally  found  in  the  Knglish  translation  of  the 
ikk,Wu^  a  marginal  rendering,  Isaiah  xxri.  4 :  "Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever  : 
vis  t^  I/>rd  J^ovah  is  everlasting  strength."  *  This  literal  and  beautiful  render- 
%  of  the  Htbrew  words  Ts^r  0/nmim,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  poet  of 
llclkfldisffl,  who  makes  frequent  use  of  it  in  his  compositions.  He  introduces  it  in  his 
patoonded  on  the  words,  "  He  that  bdievcth  shall  not  make  haste."t  This  poem 
VH  foblished  in  a  volume  which  made  its  appearance  in  1742.  Toplady's  "  Kock 
if  A^"  was  one  of  his  latest  hymns,  having  first  appeared  in  the  "  Gospel  Magazine  " 
iilnft.   It  was,  therefore,  written  long  after  Charles  Wesley's  hymn  just  cited. 

Wm,  March,  1870.  Elijah  Uooli. 

TBB  HON.   W.   E.    GLADSTONE'S     LkTlS    VERSION     OF    TOPLADY'S 
HYMN,  "  ROCK    OF   AGES,   CLEFT    FOR   ME." 
1.  3. 

Inn,  pro  me  perforatns,  Nil  in  manu  mcenm  fero, 

Co&dir  intra  Tnom  latns  1  Sed  me  versus  cmoem  gero : 

T^  |ier  lympham  profluentem,  Vestimenta  nndns  oro ; 

To,  per  umguinem  tepentem,  Opem  debilis  imploro : 

1^  peeeata  mi  redanda,  Fontem  Christi  qniero  immimdafl, 

TUIecolpamj  urdet  mimda.  Nisi  laves,  moribondoB. 

I.  4. 

^^"Vn  Te  nee  jostns  forem,  Dnm  hot  artni  vita  regit, 

vttiTii  toti  vi  laborem :  Quando  nox  sepolcbro  tegit, 

"%  tt  fide  nuoqnam  eeaso,  Mortuoa  cnm  stare  jnbes, 

IkU  itilkns  indefetso ;  Sedens  judex  inter  nnbet,— 

>%  nK  taatom  mnniu,  Jesus,  pro  me  |)erforatus, 

^<i  mt,  Salvator  uniii  1  Condar  intra  Tuom  latns  I 

1818. 


•* 


*«7».  "  Hebrew,  the  Bock  of  Ages." 
^  "f^Miol  Worki  of  John  and  Ckarlisa  1 


Wealey,"  voL  iL,  p.  881. 
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To  the  foregoing  maj  bo  appropriiielj  added  the  ftrit  four  Tenei  of  a  truuhtiM 
into  English  of  a  hymn  fonnd  in  a  Itf S.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Kailmhti  ui 
which  is  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard.  The  strain  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  moia  motel 
composition. 

"DULCIS  JESU,  SPES  PAUPERIS." 


Sweet  JesUj  Hope  of  all  the  poor. 
Thou  preseut  Aid  of  souls  distrest : 
I,  wretch,  in  Thee  seek  refuge  sure, 
For  whom  fierce  thirst  inflames  my  breast. 
My  God,  I  love  Thee ;  and  alone 
To  Thee  my  heart  uplifts  her  moan ; 
My  trembling  voice  to  Thee  would  soar« 
Thee  would  my  feeble  soul  adore. 

Sweet  Jesu«  Messenger  of  Peace, 
Pass  not  Thy  weeping  servant  by ; 
Regard  my  sighs,  and  bid  them  cease, 
And  bring  Thy  heavenly  succour  nigh. 
Still  be  Thy  flesh  my  daily  food ; 
My  drink,  Thy  all-atoning  blood : 
Thus  be  Thy  gift  of  pardon  free. 
Shared  by  the  chief  of  sinners,  me. 


Sweet  Jesn,  Light  of  humankind, 
Have  pity  on  my  helpless  case ; 
The  grievous  bonds  my  sin  doth  bind 
Unloose  by  Thine  almighty  grace. 
That  blessed  grief  on  Thee  once  laid 
Be  now  my  sure  protection  made ; 
So  shall  Thy  wounding  make  me  wkok 
Alike  in  body  and  in  souL 

Sweet  Jesu,  grant  me  this  request ; 
Help  Thou  Thy  suppliant  still  to  wis  ' 
Thy  woes,  deep  graven  on  my  breuti 
Which  Thou  for  me  in  flesh  didst  besr, 
When  wounded  by  the  crown  of  thon; 
The  nails,  the  spear,  the  gall,  the  seont-* 
These  from  my  mind  shall  ne'er  depsfd 
But  ever  dwell  within  my  heart.* 


<( 


REST. 
There  rcmaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God.' 


O  WOED  of  REST,  thrice  blessed  word  I 

That  God  hath  whispered  in  our  ears ; 
How  many  tuilworn  souls  have  heard 

Thy  music  throueh  laborious  years  ? 
Like  light  upon  a  stormy  sea. 

Or  news  of  home  in  foreign  clime. 
This  promise  for  eternity 

Doth  gild  the  roughest  ills  of  time. 

O  thought  of  rest !  calm  holy  thought ; 

A  treasure  hoarded  in  the  soul 
Until  life's  restless  work  is  wrought. 

Until  is  reached  the  shining  goal. 


This  hope  is  as  a  steadbst  star 

Hung  out  from  Heaven  to  light tkeAM^ 

To  all,  who,  journeying  from  a&r. 
Seek  an  eternal  high  abode. 

0  day  of  rest,  crown  of  the  seven  1 

God's  hallowed  type  of  perfect  peiHi 
Earnest  of  that  mysterious  heaven 

Where  the  dark  dream  of  death  shall  ecu*  * 
There,  low  before  the  Sa?ionr's  throiMb 

Promise,  and  hope,  and  type  shsll  fdl  { 
Peace,  joy,  and  rest  be  ours  alone, 

And  Christ,  our  Life,  htaUUdL 

J.I. 


*  "  Ancient  Hymns  and  Poems,  chiefly  from  the  Latin.    Translated  and  ioutitad  ^7 
the  Rev.  T.  G.  Crippen."    London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton. 


OTIB  AEMTSr  AND  NAYY  WORK. 

i.^Tlie     RcT.        Charlei  Since  the  begioning  of  the  year  there 

"The     Government    an  have  been  four  WcbIcj; an  services  on  each 

a  laige  tnm  at  Broadmon  Sanday.     Tvro  of  these  are  parade  services 

I  bif  e  commenced  to  erect  for  soldiers,  tad  one  is  a  parade  service  for 

ground  gi^cn  na  in  that  sailors.    This  last  was  rendered  necessary 

by  Mr.  Walter.  M.P.     We  oa  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 

done  on  Tery  mdvantageous  rooms,    when  soldiers  and    sailors   met 

do  not  intend  to  leave  any  together.    As  these  three  services  have  to 

Our  good  chmpel  at  Sand-  be  over  by  noon,  I  sm  obligingly  helped 

eralt  of  a  aimilar  erection,  in  them,  alternately,  by  a  good  brother, 

,  look  to  the  erection  of  a  who  follows  onr  nsnal  order  of  service, 

-Town.     Aa  of  old*  we  are  and  is  a  capital  preacher, 

initancea  of  conversion  and  The  voluntary  meetings  at    Pembroke 

ir  aervicea  in  these  neigh-  Camp,  on  Sunday  and  ^Vednesday  eveningii, 

Jt  really  most  have  a  Home-  — ^the  ktter   a    lecture,— arc  still  most 

iniiter  for  this  needy  and  encouraging.    There  I  preach  not  to  Wes- 

iaUm  district.    I  think  we  leyans  only,  or  even  chiefly,  but  to  men 

lO  the  first  year,  £60  the  of   all  denominations;   and  hundreds  of 

iie  third,  £80  the  fourth,  Roman  Catholics  and  others  listen  weekly 

a  married  minister,  and  find  to  the  things  that  make  for  their  peace. 

I  accommodation.    A  large  I  deeply  feel  the  responsibility  of  sddress- 

ops  is  expected  in  the  Camp  ing  such  promiscuous  numbers,  to  many 

i  summer."  of  whom  I  bring  *'  strange  things." 

The  past  year  has  been   one  of  very 

-From  the  Rev,  W,  S.  Calde-  decided  progress.    Much  needful  work  has 

ry7th,  1870. — The  startling  been  done,  which  cannot  be  made  public, 

been  brought  to  light  that  and  which  cannot  be  undone. 

the  houses  in  Yaletta  and  In  the  navy  especially,  the  legislation 

vine-shops  or   spirit-stores,  recently  effected  will  bear  fruit  in  every 

aand  soldiers  and  sailors  are  future  year,  and  in  every  place  where  there 

erery  step  with  temptations  is  a  British  ship  of  war  and  a  We^U^yan 

Irunkcnness.    Saieidea  have  minister.     It  has  not  yet  had  time  largely 

\j   frequent   among    them,  to  affect  the  returns,  as  the  accounts  are 

ledj  appeara  to  be  that  of  made  up  to  the  8 let  of  last  December; 

tion,  to  placet  where  healthy  since  which  date,  under  the  altered  cir- 

ig  recreation  can    bt  htd.  cumstances  referred  to,  the  actual  attcnd- 

re  failed  to  secure  tny  eligi-  tuce  of  marines  and  seamen  at  the  Wes- 

mj  own  men.    One  or  two  leyan  service  has  at  least  trebled.    Three 

Kft  suited  were  refused  to  be  Uda  have  asked  for,  and  obtained,  Chris- 

I  oljeet  beetme  known  for  tian  baptism.    Much  good  literature  has 

m  wanted.    At  Itst  there  is  been  cireultted ;  tmong  other  issues,  up- 

i  that  t  very  eligible   and  wards  of  eleven  hundred  copies   of  the 

WV  ^  obtained  for  week-  "  BriUsh  Workman,"  one  half  of  whieh 

ngi.   I  hope  to  xvport  more  have  been  raid  for  by  the  men  themidves. 
idt  9^iaiicr« 


OCB-inSSIONABY  COBBESPONDENCE. 

wa.-'FrOM  ikgRev.  Qearg§    lieve  Guildford  Circuit  it  improving.    In 
-taHiy  87tk,  1870.— I  be-     levenl  plaeea  there  are  marked  indicaliont 
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of  this.  I  commenced  the  Sunday  icmees 
at  Godalming  three  weeks  ago.  We  had 
forty- one  adulta  in  the  morning,  and  eighty 
in  the  evening,  besides  children.  We  shall 
endeavoor  to  establish  our  services  at 
Woking.  I  feel  it  a  duty,  and  find  it  a 
pleasore,  to  do  my  utmost  to  extend  the 
work  in  this  Circuit.  Much  of  our  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  amount  of,  not 
merely  calls,  but  real  pastoral  visits  among 
the  people. 

[Mr.  Sheers,  as  his  journal  shows,  is 
diligently,  hopefully,  and  successfully  at 
work.— 0.  P.] 

2.  Eastbourne. — From  the  Journal 
of  the  Rev,  L.  RaUton  to  February,  1870. 
— ^We  are  much  encouraged  here.  We 
never  had  more  sittings  let;  our  con- 
gregations are  good ;  and  the  Sunday- 
school  is  increased.  Our  class-meetings 
are  weU  attended,  and  the  members  are 
growing  in  grace.  A  new  class  has  been 
formed,  and  a  prayerful  spirit  pervades 
our  people.  The  preaching  of  the  Word 
has  been  blessed  to  the  signal  conversion 
of  several  persons,  and  backsliders  have 
been  reclaimed.  We  have  had  some  pain- 
ful bereavements ;  but  these  have  been 
blessed  to  the  awakening  and  conversion 
of  at  least  four  persons.  The  cause  at 
Hailtham  is  being  consolidated,  notwith- 
standing Episcopal  Church  opposition. 
Here  we  have  a  flourishing  Sunday-school ; 
and  we  have  commenced  a  clothing  club 
for  the  children,  as  well  as  a  Juvenile 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. We  have  been  enabled  to  meet  and 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Chapel  Com- 
mittee some  months  before  the  stipulated 
period,  and  hope  soon  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing temporary  debt  on  our  new  chapel. 
Our  friends  have  been  holding  services  at 
Horsebridge,  On  some  occasions,  eighty 
persons  have  been  present.  Had  we 
labourers,  there  are  several  adjacent  vil- 
lages which  would  gladly  receive  our 
attention.  At  East-Dean  wo  have  a 
Sunday  and  a  week-day  service,  and  have 
commenced  a  dsss.  We  hope  soon  to 
begin  with  our  school  buildings  at  East- 
bourne. 


3.  Lynton  (WiLLnoK),  Dirt 

USOENT    APPEAL     FOB     HELP.— 

fetter  of  the  Rev,  W,  M.  SU§ 
February  21st,  1870.— [Thia  la 
peal  among  many  which  the  He 
sionary  Committee  will  be  onahk 
at  the  next  Conference,  for  wast 
How  long  shall  it  be  so  ?  Lit 
and  redoubled  liberality  of  the  M 
practically  answer  thia  most  aerio 
tion.]  Lut  May,  with  one  of  oi 
ton  friends,  I  visited  Lynton,  i 
you  are  aware,  is  a  fiivoarite  i 
place,  frequented  in  the  summa 
by  large  numbera  of  viaitora  from 
of  the  kingdom.  We  found  thai 
years  ago  our  cause  was  abaw 
favour  of  the  Independents,  who 
erected  a  chapel.  In  the  aumn 
visitors  are  there,  a  minister  is  la 
Congregational  Union,  usually  oi 
health,  who  takes  the  weekly  oi 
a  remuneration  for  his  aerviees^  tl 
ter  being  changed  monthly.  The 
amount  to  from  £2  to  £5  per  wci 
times  more.  There  has  been  oec 
£7  or  £8  in  the  boxes.  In  wist 
there  are  no  visitors,  there  is  bo 
and  the  resident  population  are 
choice  between  a  High  Ritualisli 
at  the  church  and  the  distm 
Plymouth  BrethreniaoL  Tlien 
church- members  in  connection  y 
Independent  cause.  Last  winta 
our  people  met  on  the  Sunder  fii 
the  burden  of  which  waa  that  6( 
in  some  way  send  them  a  pnad 
inquiry  and  visiting  we  fonod  i 
our  former  members.  One  old 
his  wife  wept  for  joy,  at  we  pn^ 
ther,  that  he  had  lived  to  reeein 
visit  from  one  of  his  own  juSaSd 
an  interval  of  over  twenty  yeark 
members  had  come  from  othiv 
two  of  them  valuable  local-pnM 
fore  their  removal  to  Lynton.  I 
to  them,  and  visited  all  oar  peoi 
I  could  find.  Some  of  them  wi 
ouily  unknown  to  each  other  as  W 
My  friend  remained  then  aona 
longer  than  myself,  and  fonned 
twelve  members  enrolling  thdr 
once.    Since  then  some  twelvB  m 
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xvyerted  to  God,  and  joined 
•o  that  we  hire  nonr  about 
penons  meeting  rrgularlj  in 
Dg  their  eoDtribationt,  and 
hem  ap,  until  some  arnrnge- 
be  made  for  them.  Thej  now 
ran  preaching  twice  each  Snn- 
mu  local-preaehera  taking  the 
ama.  A  third  penon,  who  is 
icber,  condncts  a  icrricc  every 
a  Till^  two  mUes  distant. 
hai  formed  no  Society,  he  has 
mgregation,  whidi  might  be 
r  to  OS.  I  hare  sent  tickets  to 
Ti,  duties  in  my  own  Circnit, 
u  greatly  blessing  as,  having 
me  rikiting  Lynton  again, 
>pe  to  do  so  before  long.  Re- 
hdd  a  Society -meeting,  to  take 
!ds  erecting  a  chapel,  as  tbey 
ip  in  a  home.  On  the  spot 
nearly  £100  themselves,  one 
aith  giving  £5,  and  promising 
ttnitously.  Others  were  L'beral 
m.  Since  then  they  have  been 
ud  have  been  very  successful, 
probably  now  from  £150  to 
i  in  the  place,  without  any 
viators  hitherto.  Probably, 
ireea,  on  the  spot  some  £500 
tuned.  They  have  purchased 
nominal  price  of  £25,  and  are 
I  to  begin  to  build,  though  I 

0  wait.  1  have  lent  them  the 
I,  tad  am  instructing  them  how 
be  property  to  the  Connexion. 

ia  eighteen  miles  firom  fiam- 
toen  from  Ilftracombe,  twenty 
tv,  and  twenty-six  from  Wil- 
gUbooring  Circuit  ean  possibly 
oekly  there  under  its  wing. 
■eed  if  a  resident  minister. 
OBit-lf  iadonary  Committee  do 
w  them?  A  more  promising 
Mfw  knew ;  and  now  that  the 
»  Ml  of  hope,  it  ia  just  the 

1  them.  If  a  minister  of  expe- 
■tcrpriit.  who  needed  a  year's 
\  mt^  eonld  be  placed  there, 
ilq^ftil  pkee  of  Teaidencc^I 
ybk  bat  by  God's  blessiug  he 
a  aew  Circait,  with  Lynton  as 
Ha  tioaU  hava  a  Soelety  to 
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begin  with,  and  three  local- preachers ; 
would  superintend  the  erection  of  their 
new  chapel,  as  well  as  greatly  bene- 
fit the  surrounding  villages,  which  are  in 
a  state  of  incredible  spiritual  ignoranec. 
After  the  opening  of  tlie  chapel,  the  weekly 
offerings  would  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum.  If  they  could  have  a  fair  start  for 
two  or  three  year:*,  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
future,  cither  of  their  spiritual  or  financial 
prosperity. 

4.  ABKRYSTwrrii. — From  the  Journal 
of  the  Ret,  1).  Thomas  to  January  30th, 
1870. — Every  department  of  our  work 
continues  in  vigorous  operation.  The 
young  people  who  were  brought  under 
godly  influence  a  few  months  since,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  remain  faithful,  and 
promise  to  be  useful  members  of  our 
church.  We  have  au  average  attendance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  children  in  our 
Sunday-school,  wliich  is  efficiently  con- 
ducted, and  with  good  results.  My  Bible- 
class  is  most  interesting  and  encouraging. 
Our  numbers  increase,  and  we  have  now 
twenty  on  trial  for  church-membership. 
We  have  raised  £100  since  last  October 
towards  the  cost  of  onr  chapel,  and  shall 
raise  the  whole  sum  required  to  enable  us 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
General  Chapel  Committee.  At  Booth,  a 
watering-place  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
intend  to  erect  a  school  ehapeL  God  ia 
raising  up  workers  in  onr  church,  and  we 
are  much  encouraged. 

5.  LrvxapooL  (Pitt-ttreef), — Fivm  the 
Sev,  T.  FeatherttoHehanph.—JMimMrj 
12th,  1870.~During  the  quarter  we  have 
been  permitted  to  witness  some  interesting 
cases  of  oonversion,  especially  among  sea- 
men. On  a  recent  Sunday  evening  there 
were  some  Norwegian  sailors  in  deep  spirit- 
ual distress,  who  had  been  thus  awakened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  almost  apart  fh)m 
human  instrumentality.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  onr  eongregation  eonsista  of  sailora 
who  are  oeeadonany  in  the  port,  and  con- 
sequently maeh  of  the  good  eifeetcd  cannot 
be  tabulated  here,  though  we  trust  it  will 
be  made  manifieat  elsewhere.  Many  eu- 
counging  lettcn  aia  reed?  ed  from  penona 
8 
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who  were  brought  to  God  whiUt  worship- 
ping with  U8.  Our  chapel  is  surrouaded 
by  t  Popish  population;  still  we  have 
eneonragement.  In  onr  Sunday-evening 
services,  with  but  few  exceptions,  we  have 
seen  fruit  of  our  labours.  There  are  forty 
persons  attending  the  Bible-class,  who 
take  great  interest  in  our  lessons. 

6.  Llandudno. — From  the  Rev.  R 
lighiwood, — January  5th,  1870. — Our 
congregations  last  summer  and  autumn 
were  Isjrger  than  at  any  previous  period ; 
and  both  from  visitors  and  residents  they 
continue  to  improve.  We  have  been  fa- 
voured with  much  of  Divine  influence  in 
our  services.  I  have  recently  admitted 
ten  young  persons  on  trial  for  church- 
membership,  who  are  under  spiritual  con- 
cern; and  am  taking  pains  to  instruct 
them  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  I  observe, 
also,  increased  seriousness  among  the  chil- 
dren in  our  Sunday-scKbol ;  and  am  fre- 
quently encouraged  by  the  grateful  man- 
ner in  which  visitors  speak  of  the  blessings 
they  received  in  our  worship.  We  have 
succeeded  in  paying  another  portion  of  our 
debt,  viz.,  £110 ;  and  hope  to  do  more  in 
this  way  before  long.  We  were  much 
affected  by  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Famworth, 
of  Liverpool,  and  of  B(r.  Thomas  Meek,  of 
Preston  ;  both  of  whom  were  trustees  of 
cur  chapel,  and  kind  and  liberal  friends  to 
our  cause  in  Llandudno. 

7.  WiOAN.— jPraw  the  Journal  of  the 
Bev,  T.  J.  Kent  to  December,  1869.^ 
November  17th. — A  dreadful  colliery  acci- 
dent having  occurred  on  the  15th  instant, 
I  went  with  my  colleagues  to  Platt- 
Bridge.  In  this  disaster  twenty-seven 
men  lost  their  lives.  Of  that  number 
three  were  connected  with  our  Platt- 
Bridge  church ;  one  as  a  dass-leader,  one 
as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
and  the  third,  £sther  of  the  second  referred 
to,  was  a  good  member,  and  chapel- 
keeper.  This  is  a  great  blow  to  our  Mis- 
sion cause.  The  loss  in  the  family  to 
which  these  two  belonged  is  fearful ;  for, 
besides  father  and  son,  two  sonsin-law 
were  kilted.     This  stroke  leaves  in  one 

four  widows  and  seven  fatherless 


children.  We  endeavoured 
aid  them  in  their  great 
members  at  thia  Misiion-t 
the  most  part,  colliers ;  n 
and  are  exposed  to  prcjnd 
Our  services  have  often  be 
gracious  influences. 

At  Hindlejf  there  is  lei 
and  several  have  joined  oui 
the  quarter. 

8.  Utdb  {Denion).^J 
Henry  Levu, — January 
We  are  beginning  to  see 
earnest  evangelical  pread 
with  a  loyal  attachment  t 
of  our  Church.  At  Hyde, 
Newton,  a  very  good  wor 
apart  from  any  but  regnli 
JDenton  I  have  establishe 
theological  class,  which  I 
come  a  powerfrd  auxiliar; 
agencies.  We  are  at  a  di 
respect  to  onr  evening  n 
hatters  and  trimmers  worl 
eight  o'clock,  and  even  lat* 

Last  evening  I  had  th 
one  gentleman  of  £70  tc 
posed  new  chapel,  which 
will  be  well  supported  by  < 

9.  Sbeffield  {Heeie^ 
Rev,  0,  Boffgis, — January 
I  trust  the  following  repor 
encouraging  to  vigorona, 
ful,  loving  work  for  Chiisi 
The  Society  at  Heeley  ia  ii 
state.  During  the  past  ^ 
had  some  most  remarkal 
The  Head  of  the  Churdi  1 
with  over  thirty  additioai 
of  members  in  Society,  as  i 
cember  27th,  is  fifty-nine^ 
trial.  The  classes  are  lef 
The  Sabbath-ichool  contj 
operation,  and  aome  yooi 
been  won  to  Christ  Tha 
and  Foreign  Missionaiy  . 
ports  an  increase  of  six  p 
sum  collected  last  year ;  ti 
being  forty-six  pounds.  1 
vices  enlist  the  hearty  «Hl 
brethren.    The  BiU«*dMi 
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iVen«  axid  the  vcitij  in  rolled.  The  peojilc  are  now  united,  and  ire 
eUj  prmyer-meeting  it  held  earnest,  praverful,  and  hopeful.  Minis- 
rell  filled.  The  neighboar-  ten  and  laymen  render  most  important 
ell  Mipplicd  with  our  tracts,  help  to  our  Mission  work.  AVe  are  look- 
it  commenced  a  dajr-school,  ing  for  greater  things.  "  The  best  of  all 
fentj  achokra    already  en-  is,  God  is  with  ua." 


SNERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


I  vfaieb  appaar  In  onr  pafas  under  the  head  of  "  Genaral  Rellgloni  IntalUffeBea  **  art 
I  horn  tht  most  tmitwortfay  loiurcei  at  our  command.  We  cannot  nndertaka,  how- 
r  for  the  propfrlety,  in  all  caset,  of  their  literary  itjlc ;  to  guarantee,  inerery  inatance, 
r  datn,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  tltm  irhieh, 
dejects  connected  with  eTangiUeal  enterprise,  agents  of  the  rarlous  Rellgioni  Societies 
M  may  adranceO 


CAM  :      THE       riOGIESS     0? 

T. — The  London  Missionary 
oae,  if  the  requisite  fiinda  are 
to  aend  out  to  Madagascar 
Jonal  ordained  missionaries, 
missionaries,  and  two  school- 
eenin  alL 

!son,  a  medical  missionary  at 
but  who,  as  he  himself  says, 
vnder  any  Society,"  is  in  a 
idge  impartially  of  the  present 
gs  in  the  island,  writes  from 
0,    in    NoYembcr    last,    as 
The  whole  of  Imerina  is  now 
hristian.    I  have  already  in- 
of  the  burning  of  the  idols  and 
md  of  Christianity.    Since  I 
change  has  been  going  on. 
rj  the    hundred   have    been 
fdigions  senices  established. 
Voilding  and  church  going  is 
Maoni,  and  partly  the  result 
wng  the  people  that  neglect  in 
ti  wodd  offend  the  GoFen- 
my  districts  the  people  are 
ewm  the  rodimentary  notions 
ftjt  and  meet,  Qjoaker-like,  in 
diput  without  any  worship. 
I  a  ruky  anzioiii  to  reeeire 
Wi  the  neana  of  proriding  for 
jM  inddeB  ud  imeipectcd  are 
The  older  ehnrehes, 
anabcn  of  truned  and 
dcrted  themsrlrcs  Sn 
Thennbcn 


sent,  however,  were  far  from  meeting  the 
necessities  of  the  country  districts.    The 
Government  then  stepped  in,  and  offered  to 
help.    The  agents  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  were   now  placed  some- 
what in  a  dilemma.    Should  they  refuse 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government,  the 
latter    would,  nevertheless,  and  all  the 
same,  proceed  on  its  way ;   and  the  work 
now   begun  might  be,    in  fact,  entirely 
taken  out  of  their  hands  just  at  the  time 
when,  of  all  others,  there  is  a  need   of 
European  influence  and  help;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  allying  themselves  with 
the  State,  they  might  become,  to  a  certain 
extent,  accessory  to  transactions  of  which 
they  could  not  approve.     The  result  of 
negotiations  has   been,  that  the  various 
churches  in  the   capital    have  collected 
money,  and  have  chosen  men  to  be  sent  to 
the  country  as  preachers.    The   money 
collected  by  the  churchca  is  supplemented 
by  the  Government,  and  the  people  so 
chosen  are  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen,  the  church  in  the  Court,  and  the 
church  which  i  elected  the  men  and  assisted 
in  the  expenses. — Analakely  church,  e,  ^., 
chooses  say  eight  men,  and  collects  enough 
to  maintain  six ;  the  Queen  supplies  the 
rest  of  the  money,  and  the  whole  eight  are 
then  sent  out  aa  preachers  by  the  Queen, 
the   Court   ehapel,   and   the  Analakdy 
ehnrch ;  and  each  of  the  preachera  ia  fnr- 
niahed  with  a  letter  of  really    sensible 
eonnid,  and  waning  hy  the  QinccQ* 
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The  result  is  this,  that  every  preacher  sent 
out  is  selected  freely  by  the  Christians  of 
the  indiyidaal  town  churches,  and  partly 
supported  by  the  said  town  churches ;  but 
they  are  all  approved  of  by  the  Queen, 
receive  instructions  from  her,  are  freed 
from  Government  duty  by  her,  and,  of 
course,  are  chiefly  responsible  to  her. 

"  It  will  be  asked.  What  may  be  the  effect 
of  this  modified  form  of  State  Church  ? 
Some  may  condenm  it,  merely  because  it 
is,  to  t  certain  extent,  a  system  of  State 
Ohureh ;  others  may  approve  of  it,  with- 
out further  consideration,  because  it  does 
provide   in    some  way   for   the   urgent 

spiritual  destitution  of  the  country 

Looking  at  the  thing  as  it  actually  is,  one 
can  scarcely  see  what  else  was  possible  for 
the  Mission,  but  to  accept  the  help  and  in- 
terference of  the  State  upon  its  own  terms. 
And  considering  that  the  selection  of  the 
preachers  has  been  conceded  to  the 
churches,  much  has  been  gained.  Con- 
sideriug,  too,  the  personal  character  of  the 
present  Queen,  we  have  little  reason  to 
fear  any  undue  interference  with  the 
liberties  of  the  Christian  Church.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Sovereign  here  is  absolute,  that 
almost  all  the  country  churches  are  sup- 
plied by  preachers  holding  their  appoint- 
ments from  and  responsible  to  her,  and 
that  this  power  in  other  hands  might  be 
used  with  sad  results."  —  Evangelical 
Chrittendom, 

Italy  :  circulation  of  the  Bible. 
•^While  efforts  are  being  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Italy  to  dispel  the  ignorance 
that  has  so  long  brooded  over  that 
land,  and  instil  into  the  I'minds  of  the 
rising  generation  not  only  t  secular,  but 
also  a  religious  education,  the  different 
Bible  Societies  are  making  noble  exertions 
to  place  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  are  able  to  read. 
Although  hardly  any  of  the  ordinary 
booksellers  have  as  yet  had  the  courage  or 
enterprise  to  introduce  the  Bible  into  their 
thops, — and  indeed  the  Word  of  God  would 
teem  rather  oat  of  place  lying  side  by 
ride  with  the  kind  of  literatore  that  is 
gCMNJly  fivand  thwe,— yet  during  the  last 


ten  years  colporteurs  have 
every  part  of  the  peniosi 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
The  Scottish  National  Bib 
during  the  past  year  em 
average  sixteen  colporteurs, 
of  these  has  sold  3,093  copii 
tures  for  4,519  francs  %\ 
102,971  copies  of  rcligio 
tracU  for  10,928  francs  6 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  i 
means  of  the  twenty-sevi 
that  have  been  engaged 
during  1869,  sold  2,017 
Testaments,  and  5,841  p< 
Bible,  chiefly  copies  of  the 
pels.  Upwards  of  8,O0G 
ments,  besides  a  number  of  t 
have  been  sold  to  soldiers 
price,  whUe  many  of  the  < 
have  left  the  port  of  Genoi 
with  them  a  copy  of  the  Bil 
Testament  across  the  Atlai 
therefore,  be  calculated  that 
of  the  Scriptures  in  ItaJ^ 
has  amounted  to  abont  26 
The  parts  of  the  peninsula  w 
there  are  the  most  name 
Calabria  and  the  provineea 
the  boot.  This  is  moat 
because,  with  the  exceptioi 
gelist  (Methodist)  sent  to 
to  Cosenza,  at  preaenl 
labourers  who  are  emplor 
most  southern  provinces  n 
teurs  of  the  British  and  \ 
Soeicty. 

In  many  parts  the  eolp 
received  by  the  people,  who 
and  defend  him  from  bein| 
the  ignorant  and  bigoted  ; 
community,  who  are  often 
priests  to  acts  of  violence. 
Maremma,  Central  Italy,  n 
of  Sicily,  there  is  still,  hoi 
deal  of  bigotiy  and  blimd 
the  Word  of  God.  At  Ten 
one  of  the  colportears  of  t 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  i 
engaged  in  selling  Bibles  b| 
fanatics,  who  were  urged  to 
the  priests.  Stones  wers  t 
and  shoats  raised  of  "  Kill  Ui 
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Toftmaldy  others  nine  to  hii  asfiBtance, 
ted  TNcned  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
ipati  of  the  priests,  and  tbe  snb-pre- 
feK  euKd  four  priests,  who  were  the 
Urn  is  thii  tamnlt,  to  be  arrested  and 
onieil  to  prison.  This  act  was  much 
qilnikd  by  the  Liberal  portion  of  the 
emmoiuty,  mnnT  of  whom  cheered  loudly 
Mtkej  nw  them  led  along  under  the 
Airp  of  the  police. — Ibid, 

SWITZEIIAXD:     mELIGIOUB    CXI8I8   AT 

GuiTA. — k  weU-informed  correspondent 
Mb  u  that  at  the    present  time   the 
Nitioaal  Church   of  Geneva  is   in  very 
oilieil  eircnmstances,    and    a    prey    to 
iepknUe  agitation.     The  adherents  of 
tk  »i-dUani  **  Liberal  **  school,  which, 
WrcTcr,  might  be  more  accurately  desig- 
Wd  the  Rationalist  school,  ha?c  been 
Motisg  that  the  ApostUs'  Creed  is  a 
'Soosn  Catholic**  formulary;  and  on 
ftegroand  of  its  *'  anti-Protestant  "  chs- 
ncter,  they  ask  that,  so  far  as  the  uie  of 
it  IB  public  worship  is  concerned,  it  may 
kikoliihed.    ^Vhat  is  to  be  said  of  this 
Hntioa  ai  to  the  origin  of  the  Creed? 
I^  it  not  seem  to  be  a  mere  pretext, 
mted  by  the  Rationalists,  in  order  to 
pt  rid  of  the  official  reading  of  a  doctrinal 
Uard  to  which  they  refuse  to  adhere, 
■  it  DO  longer  expreiies  their  own  belief? 
lb  Apostles'  Creed  has  been  in  use  in 
Ike  Church  of  Geneva  from  the  esrliest 
pviod  of    the    fieformation    until    the 
ptNst  dsy.    Would  Calvin  have  intro- 
fand  it  into  public  worship*  if  it  had 
Ws  in  any  way  a  symbol  of  Popery? 
Cotasly  not.    That  pions  and  celebrated 
^■■dff  of  the  Reformed  Church  constantly 
<hAed,  with    manly    energy,    Romish 
Mitiobs  and  Buperstitions.     What  are 
^tothiik  of  the  sineerity  of  the  Ration- 
teiathis  disenssion,  when  they  assert 
^  then  words  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
'lUNfe  ia  the  holy  Cetholie  Chnreh," 
lipiy, "  Ottt  of  the  Roman  Chnreh  there 
h  M  alffaticm  P  "    Or  when  they  main- 
^  thM  the  words,  "I  beUeve  in  the 
of  iMita,"    Been  that  the 
of  the  Ghnich  pot  their  hope 
^  alntta  i«  *"  IA#  «mlf  "  or  "  the 
"oCthcHuU?  Theiefaitcr- 


prctations  arc  nltfigethcr  fnlsc.  Neither 
JjUthcr  nor  Cdlvin — as  a  distinguished 
Genevan  Divine,  M.  Bungcner,  observes 
— eavc  any  such  scusc  to  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  The  Protestant >  of  Geneva,  from 
generation  to  gene  rat  iou,  uiulcrstood  quite 
diifcrentlv  a  formularv  which  from  the  first 
they  incorporated  in  their  liturgy. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  eighteen 
po&tors  and  thirty  other  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  retired  ministers  have  signed 
and  published  a  "  Declaration  of  Princi- 
ples," in  which  they  energetically  proclaim 
their  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  His  miraculous  birth,  aud  in  redemption 
by  His  atoning  sacrifice  and  in  His  resur- 
rection ;  in  a  word,  in  those  doctrines  of 
the  old  Confession  of  Faith  which  were 
taken  from  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the 
Consistory  of  Geneva  have  shown  some 
hesitation  in  view  of  this  conflict.  There 
are,  in  this  body,  men  who  are  apprehen- 
sive lest  they  should  bring  about  a  stnigglc 
which  may  be  too  violent  for  them;  but, 
on  the  whole,  those  who  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  Evangelical  religion — so  we 
have  reason,  at  least,  to  believe— will  not 
be  beaten  by  their  opponents,  and  the 
regidar  reading  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
Hill  be  continued  in  Divine  service.— 
Kmiiffelieal  Christendom.'] 

Nkw  Cahoks  of  the  Cnuiicn  of 
ROMK. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  New  Canons  for  which  the  way  has 
for  some  time  past  been  prepared  by 
Articles  in  the  Gvilta  Catfoliea.  They 
are  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  pretensions 
and  aims  of  Popery  as  it  is : — 

TIIK   CHURCn  OF  CHRIST. 

Canon  I.— Whosoever  says  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  not  exiitins  and  ez- 
piessed  in  any  community  established  by 
Christ  Himself,  but  that  it  can  be  rightly 
held  and  exercised  by  each  individual  for 
himself,  and  without  regard  to  any  com- 
mnnity  which  constitutes  the  Church  of 
Christ,  let  him  be  anathema. 

Cawm  IL— Whosoever  says  the  Church 
has  not  received  from  Christ  any  positive 
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and  nnchingcable  organixation,  but  that  it 
is  just  like  nnj  other  homan  commanitj, 
mntable  and  tranaformable  according  to 
the  changes  of  the  times,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

Canon  III. — ^Whosoever  says  the 
Chnrch  of  Divine  promise  is  not  an  exter- 
nal and  visible  commnnity,  but  a  purely 
internal  and  invisible  one,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

Canon  IV. — ^Whosoever  says  that  the 
true  Chnrch  is  not  a  body  in  itself,  but 
consists  of  different  and  dispersed  denomi- 
nations, and  is  diffused  throughout  them 
all ;  or  that  the  different  communities 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  professions 
of  faith,  and  divided  in  their  spirit,  equally 
form  members  or  parts  of  the  one  common 
Church  of  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema. 

Canon  V. — Whosoever  says  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  not  an  institution 
absolutely  necessary  for  reaching  eternal 
happiness,  or  that  men  can  arrive  at  this 
blessing  through  the  exercise  of  any  other 
kind  of  religion,  let  him  be  anathema. 

Canon  VI. — Whosoever  says  that  the 
authority  with  which  the  Catholic  Church 
proscribes  and  condemns  all  religions  sects 
separated  from  its  communion  is  not  pre- 
scribed by  Divine  right;  or  that  about 
religious  truths  only  opinions,  not  certain- 
ties, can  exist,  and  that  therefore  all  reli- 
gious sects  are  to  be  tolerated,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

Canon  VII. — ^Whosoever  says  that  this 
very  Church  of  Christ  can  fall  into  dark- 
ness or  error,  and  so  deviate  from  the 
holy  truth  in  faith  and  morals,  and  Call 
away  from  its  original  institution  into 
depravity  and  corruption,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

Canon  VIII. — ^^Vhosocver  says  that 
the  present  Church  of  Christ  is  not  the 
last  and  highest  institution  for  reaching 
eternal  happiness,  but  that  there  is  another 
to  be  expected  through  a  new  and  more 
complete  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  let 
him  be  anathema. 

Canon  IX. — W^hosoever  says  that  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church  is  restricted 
only  to  things  contained  in  the  Divine 
revelation,  but  is  not  extended  to  other 
tmtha  which  are  necessary  to  the  integral 


maintenance  of  the  revdation,  bt  lua  be 
anathema. 

Canon  X— Whosoever  says  thit  <hi 
Church  is  not  a  perfect  institntioD,  lit 
merely  a  corporstion,  or  that  it  is  of  nA 
a  nature,  with  regard  to  civil  society  « 
the  State,  as  to  be  subject  to  tcmponi 
power^  let  him  be  anathema. 

Canon  XI.— Whosoever  says  thii  ihi 
Church,  divinely  instituted,  is  like  a  sodtly 
of  equals ;  and  that  the  bishops,  kifiiS 
offices  and  duties,  possess  no  govenuDotil 
power  bestowed  upon  them  by  Dhriia 
right,  and  which  they  can  freely  eiem 
let  him  be  anathema. 

Canon  XII.— AVhosoever  uys  tbi 
Christ,  our  Saviour,  and  Soverriga,  bi 
conferred  upon  the  Church  the  power  to 
direct  only  by  advice  and  pennasion  thoM 
who  turn  aside,  not  to  compel  them  ^ 
orderSf  by  coercion,  and  by  extensl  tv* 
diets,  and  statutory  punishments,  let  lua 
be  anathema. 

Canon  XIII.— Whosoever  says  that  thi 
true  Church  of  Christ,  out  of  which  tkn 
is  no  salvation,  is  any  other  thiB  tk 
holy  Catholic  and  Roman  ApoitalK 
Church,  let  him  be  anathema. 

Canon  XIV.— Whosoever  says  that  thi 
holy  apostle  Peter  was  not  appointed  ^ 
Christ  as  the  first  of  the  aposUei»  vi 
as  the  visible  head  of  the  whole  Chuck 
militant,  or  that  he  had  only  the  hononiy 
supremacy,  but  not  the  true  and  real  jviii- 
diction,  let  him  be  anathema. 

Canon  XV.— Whosoever  says  that  it  ii 
not  according  to  Christ's  own  will  M 
St.  Peter  has  permanent  sneceaaon  in  Ui 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Ghnrdit  or  M 
the  Roman  Pope  is  not  the  anccessoroC 
Peter  in  this  primacy  by  Divine  ii|^ 
let  him  be  anathema. 

Canon  XVI.— Whosoever  saja  thafcthi 
Roman  Pope  has  only  the  office  of 
intendence  and  direction,  not  the  hi| 
and  fullest  power  of  jurisdiction  over  tbt 
whole  Church,  or  that  this  power  is  nflA 
direct  and  legitimate  over  the  whole  of 
the  various  Churches,  let  him  be  iiialkiiM 

Canon  XVII.— Whosoever  a^a  that  fht 
independent  Church  anthorify,  m 
liahed  by  the  Catholic  Chnrehand 
upon  her  by  Christy  uA  the 
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it  out  together,  w  ■•  to 
tight!  of  hoth,  let  him  be 

^TIlioaoeTer  layg  that  the 
tot  the  goTemnient  of  t 
lot  emmtte  from  God,  or 
bomid  by  Dirine  law  to 
to  such  power,  or  that 
q^ngnaot  to  the  natural 
el  him  be  anathema. 
-IVhoaoerer  uyt  that  all 
between  men  arise  from 
te»  and  that  there  is  no 
B  that  80  conttitnted,  let 
u 

Whosoever  says  that  the 
public  and  social  conduct 


is  in  the  law  of  the  political  state,  or  in 
the  public  opinion  of  men,  or  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Church  coucemiog  what 
is  lawful  and  unlawful  do  not  extend  to 
such  actions,  or  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing allowed  by  civil  rights  that  is  not 
allowed  by  Church  rights,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

Canon  XXL — Whosoever  says  that  the 
laws  of  the  Church  have  no  binding 
power,  excepting  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
finned  by  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power, 
or  that  this  civil  power  has  the  right,  con- 
sequent on  its  high  authority,  to  pronounce 
judgment  or  decision  in  matters  of  religion, 
let  him  be  anathema. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


Natal,  Sooth  Africa,  Jan- 
f  ART  Daltoh  fell  asleep  in 
I  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
y  twelve  months  before  she 
hange  of  heart.  During 
»ided  the  means  of  grace, 
omprchend  the  nature  of 
utead  of  looking  simply  to 
lion,  she  hoped  the  Lord 
limself  to  her  by  some 
;  and  thus  she  was  kept 
ing  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
t»  her  state  of  mind  when 
n  Taylor,  of  the  American 
opal  Choreh,  visited  Natal, 
8M.  Under  his  preach- 
lid  not  fail  prayerfully  and 
■ttend,  aha  was  strongly 
nth  eame  home  to  her 
mwooted  power,  eansing 
in  the  presenee  of  God. 
■MNinier  in  Zion,"  a  snb- 
\jwaaow  "which  "worketh 
■iTStioB."  One  evening 
OB.  by  invitation  of  the 
Mk  her  plaea  among  the 
eoBUBiiiiioB-nila  and  then 
Mif  to  God,  aceeptiBg  par- 
k  iB  t]»  Lord  Jem  Ghriit, 
WM  loibaeQHBtly  gtttttfd 
MM  to  her  hwit  by  the 


Spirit  of  adoption,  enabling  her  to  cry 
"  Abba,  Father."  Her  joy  was  "  unspeak- 
able, and  full  of  glory."  From  that  time 
she  walked  in  the  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance, her  path  shining  "  more  and  more 
uuto  the  perfect  day." 

Shortly  after  her  conversion,  it  became 
evident  to  her  friends  that  her  days  on 
earth  were  numbered.  By  a  gradual  de- 
cline, which  no  means  availed  to  arrest, 
she  was  brought  down  to  the  dust  of 
death.  But  while  the  "outward  man" 
gradually  succumbed  to  the  power  of  dis* 
ease,  the  **  inward  man  "  was  "  renewed  day 
by  day."  So  long  as  her  strength  per- 
mitted, she  took  her  place  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  at- 
tending her  class,  where  she  always  spoke 
in  dear  and  definite  terms  of  her  felt 
interest  in  the  Saviour,  rfjoicing  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God.  Such,  however,  was 
her  bodily  weaknen,  that  during  the  last 
year  of  her  life  she  could  only  attend  the 
chapel  twice ;  once  to  renew  her  covenant 
frith  God,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  1S68, 
and  again,  some  months  later,  to  listen  to 
an  addresa  to  the  children  of  our  Sunday- 
idiools.  But  in  weeks  and  montha  of 
■edotion  and  aufTering,  the  Lord  vraa  vrith 
her,  and  kept  her  aonl  in  perfect  peace. 

A  month  bofbn  har  dqpartnre,  the  wai 
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told  hj  her  medicfd  aitendint  that  her 
end  was  near,  which  gave  her  no  alarm, 
as  she  knew  "  in  whom  she  had  believed," 
and  conld  look  the  last  enemy  in  the  face 
without  dismay.  One  of  the  Circuit  min- 
isters, calling  to  see  her  soon  after  this 
announcement,  asked  if  she  had  any  fear 
of  death,  and  was  answered  calmly  but 
firmly,  "No,  not  the  least."  She  then 
went  on  to  state  that  for  nine  months  she 
had  been  completely  delivered  from  that 
fear,  though  before  that  time  she  had 
occasionally  felt  it.  Now,  in  the  "  full 
assurance  of  hope,"  she  calmly  awaited  the 
coming  of  her  Lord ;  conversing  freely  on 
spiritual  things,  and  evincing  deep  soli- 
citude for  the  salvation  of  all  around  her, 
especially  her  immediate  relatives,  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters.  Her  hus- 
band and  children  she  could  confidently 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  believbg 
that  His  promises  would  be  fulfilled.  Both 
prayer  and  meditation,  with  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  were  her  delight ;  and  in 
the  use  of  theee  means  her  prospect  of 
heaven  daily  brightened. 

For  two  weeks  before  death  she  was 
altogether  confined  to  her  bed,  and  then 
her  Christian  experience  most  fully  deve- 
loped itself  in  her  patience  and  un- 
murmuring resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
Like  the  Captain  of  her  salvation,  she  was 
made  "  perfect  through  stiffering."  To  her 
ministers,  her  class-leader,  and  other  Chris- 
tian friends,  she  expressed  herself  most 
satisfactorily  regarding  her  confidence  in 
Christ,  and  her  anticipations  of  eternal 
glory.  Some  of  her  expressions  were  the 
followiog  : — "  I  am  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  burning."  "Precious  Jesns!  Thou 
art  all  in  all  to  me."  "  Do  not  H  is  chariot 
wheels  delay  ?  O  for  patience.  Lord,  to 
wait  Thy  time  I  "  "  Weak  in  body,  but 
strong  in  spirit."  On  one  occasion,  look- 
ing upward,  she  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  there  is 
a  mansion  in  heaven.  Christ  is  all  in 
all  I "  One  morning,  she  said,  "  I  have 
been  severely  tempted  to'  think  that  Jesus 
had  left  me ;  but  all  is  right  now."  She 
joined  partly  in  singing,  and  then  repeated 
the  lines, — 

'Tis  Jesns,  the  first  and  the  last. 
Whose  Spirit  shall  guide  as  safe  home : 


We'll  praise  Him  f<flr  aU  tiwi 
And  trust  Him   for   lU 


come. 

Shortly  before  she  expired,  she 
of  the  members  of  her  own  Cue 
ing  blessing,  charging  them  tc 
in  heaven.  On  the  last  mora 
life  she  was  calm  and  tranquil, 
her  husband  to  sing, — 

"There  we  shall  see  His  fee 

As  he  sung  the  last  line, — 

"  To  fairer  worlds  on  higl 

she  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  liftec 
in  token  of  victory,  smiled, 
passed  away  to  the  land  of  th 
the  holy.    "  J.  Ci 

The  late  Ms.  Wjluam  Hs 
born  at  North  Kilvington,  a  si 
near  Thirsk,  on  the  2d  of  Ock 
His  parents,  who  were  nprighl 
ons,  and  strictly  moral,  tn 
children  with  commendable  can 
his  father's  house  when  very  ; 
tending  to  provide  for  himsdf ; 
according  to  the  maxims  of  ' 
until  he  had  entered  his  twea 
While  he  was  one  day  in  the  i 
another  companion,  a  tenife 
storm  passed  over  the  plaee,  i 
terrified  both  of  them.  On  tlM 
day,  being  the  Sabbath, 
been  engaged  in  cricket  playing, 
alarm  they  both  made  a  vow  tl 
would  spare  their  lives  they  w* 
to  serve  Him.  With  the  paan 
the  storm  and  the  danger  the 
lutions  of  his  companion  paod 
Not  so,  however,  with  WiUiai 
The  next  Sabbath  foond  him  li 
the  Gospel  as  preached  by  tke  1 
His  heart  was  gently  opoied*  K 
to  hear  and  receive  the  word;  i 
he  could  not  tell  the  enei  iia 
the  change  was  wrought  in  hie 
thing  he  knew,"  that  «*  old  1 
passed  away,"  and  ''all  tt 
become  new."    The  lininiMM  o 


•t»f 


was, — 

"  No  condemnation  now  1 4 
Jetoi,  and  all  ift  Hi«p  i 
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t  time  he  gave  up  the  compuy 
mer  auoeiatet.  Their  Unnta 
led  by  him.  He  usually  passed 
i  way  to  chapel,  and  has  often 

to  uy,  that  he  *'  looked  them 
le  face ;  and,  one  after  another, 
I  away." 

!  UtUe  time  alter  hit  conver- 
did  not  join  the  Methodist 
roQgh  fear  of  bringing  a  re- 
thc  came  of  religion  by  aoy 
7.  His  truit  in  his  Saviour, 
oon  enabled  him  to  overcome 
pies,  and  he  was  led  to  say, 
pic  ih^l  be  my  people,  and 
ay  G0.I." 
■btained,  and  eonsciously  rnjoy- 

and  pi'ac  tliron-^h  believing, 
letired  that  others  sliould  par- 

same  blessings,  and  especially 
I.  His  brother  Thomas  paying 
i,  'M'illiam's  affectionate  per- 
sited  with  his  own  previous 

led  him  also  to  sock  until  he 

peace  with  God.  ITie  two 
iw  brethren  in  Christ,  as  well 

to  the  flesh,  went  home  to  sec 
I.  In  the  evening,  before  the 
"ed  to  rest,  Thomas  proposed 
1  should  pray.  Some  trifling 
laitcd  by  Ihe  father;  who,  as 
oother,  was  a  stranger  to  vital 

On  the  gecond  cveniug  the 
amily  prajer  was  introdaced 
icct  the  objeetiona  of  the  prr- 
Dg.  The  father  refused  to 
e  mother  remained,  and  hoth 
;iged  iu  prayer.  On  the  third 
lieh  waa  the  last  they  were 
lend  at  home,  some  serious 
ling  been  made  on  the  death 
!iC  Miter,  prejudices  gave  way ; 
,  the  ikmily  altar,  which  led 
say  to  his  brother,  "  William, 
I  are  Caithfol,  we  shall  see  all 
eooYcrtcd."  And,  in  honour 
h,  such  consistcney,  such  ear- 
this,  the  Lope  thai  expressed 
s,fally  realised, 
ilvring  hononred  the  Lord  by 
fifej  and  the  Lord  hononred 
k^  Urn  fltTonr  in  the  sight  of 
I  vIna  he  d«e!t.    Ercn  thoio 


who  were  ready  to  riilicii!r   all    nligion 
would,  nevcrthcli.M,  admit  I  hat  h:  "was  n 
good  man."    In   IS';},  he  was  uuiU-.l  in 
marriacre  to  Marth.i,  »liu^h*rr  of  Georj^r 
Smith,  of  Over-Siitoii,  aud  granddiirihtiT 
of  Julm  Sdiller,  of  Kuaytoii,  i}ut]i  ot' wh'ioi 
rode  on  horseback  to  Xtwcastle,  a  distance 
of  more   than  thirty  mih*,  to  ii-ar   Mr. 
"Wesley  preaeli ;  and  who  both  received  into 
their    liouses    llie    Methodist    pn.aehiTs. 
Those  two,  with  their  families,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Mttho(Uat  Society.    William 
Herring   and  his  wife  went  to   reside  at 
Cowsby,   a   neighbouring  village;  where 
their  house   was  op4U<«l   to   nceive    thi^ 
messengers  of  mercy ;  a  place  also  was 
opened  for  Divine  worsliip,  ami  a  class 
was  formed,  of  which   Mr.  Ihrring  was 
appointed  the  leader,    lien-  they  remained 
seven  years,  and  then  removed  to  Bank- 
head,  near  Northallerton.     There  too  their 
house  was  open  to  receive  tlie  ministers 
who  declared  tlie  Gospel  of  salvation  in 
the  neighbourhood.     In  this  locality,  also 
Mr.  Herring  had  a  class.     For  some  time 
he  met  a  second  class  at  "Winston,  three 
miles  distant,  and  seldom  omittcil  being 
present    at    the    nine     o'clock    morning 
service    at    liorrowby   and    Thoruton-le- 
Beancs,  each   alternate  Sunday.     He  re- 
maiuid  at  llankhead  fourteen  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Siltou  ;  where  the  Gospel 
was  preached  iu  his  house,  and  a  class  met, 
uutU  1837,  when  Mrs.  Herring  ''  left  tliis 
suffering   Church    bcnc^ath.  To    join    the 
reigning  Church  above."    A  short  account 
of   her    will    be  found  in   the   Oe^ober 
Number  of  this  Magazine  for  1837* 

For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  the 
infirmities  of  age  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  the  services  of  the  sauctuary  ; 
but  the  Bible  was  his  constant  eonipaaion, 
and  he  seldom  lo&t  the  opportunity  of 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  a  preparation 
for  death  on  all  who  came  in  his  way.  He 
brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age:  "the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jeius 
Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.** 
At  the  eommeneement  of  his  last  illness, 
before  the  Christmas  of  1868,  when  ftel- 
iag  himself  to  be  very  ill,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  said,  '*  What  shonld  I  do  if  T 
had  to  aeek  my  icligion  now  ?  "    He  was 
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thronghoat  mercifoJly  saiUincd  by  Divine 
grace.  He  experienced  no  imptnre,  bnt 
frcquentlj  said,  **I  hang  on  Christ." 
Though  very  wcok  and  feeble,  he  conducted 
family  prayer  with  his  daughter's  family 
as  long  as  he  could  get  downstairs.  He 
was  often  heard  to  repeat  that  verse, — 

"  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme, 
Who  shall  a  sinful  worm  redeem  ? 
Jesus,  my  only  hope  Thou  art. 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart ; 
O  could  I  catch  a  smUe  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity  1 " 

He  had  humbling  views  of  himself, 
bnt  the  name  of  Jesus  was  ever  "  music  in 
his  ears.'*  Ho  was  very  anxious  that  all 
his  family  should  meet  him  in  heaven; 
and,  believiug  in  the  possibility  of  this, 
hoped  to  realize  it.  Our  foreign  mission- 
ary cause  lay  near  his  heart.  He  read  the 
"Notices"  with  great  interest,  and  was 
frequently  called  to  preside  at  missionary 
meetings  in  the  Helmsley  Circnit. 

His  constitution,  which  was  naturally 
good,  had  been  giving  way  for  some  time. 
He  had  often  remarked  that  "  the  Lord 
was  taking  down  his  tabernacle  very  gently, 
as  he  had  no  pain ; "  but  towards  the  close 
he  suffered  much.  A  smile  of  composure, 
however,  always  rested  on  his  countenance. 
On  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life,  when  a 
friend  called  to  see  him,  he  said,  "  You  are 
come  to  sec  a  dying  man ; "  but  added, 
"  Meet  me  in  heaven."  To  a  relative  he 
said,  jnst  before  his  death,  "  If  you  do  not 
get  religion  before  you  come  to  this, 
depend  upon  it  you  will  never  obtain  it." 
Tlie  power  of  speech  at  length  failed,  and 
he  entered  into  his  Muter's  joy  on  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  18G9,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  J.  B. 

At  Sonthsea,  the  militant  church  of 
Christ  has  sustained  loss,  by  the  removal 
of  Ma  BY,  relict  of  Captain  Lesteb,  R.N., 
in  her  seventy-fourth  year.  For  the  space 
of  forty- six  years  she  had  been  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Wcsleyan-^Iethodist  So- 
ciety in  the  Portsmouth  Circuit ;  and,  for 
thirty  yetn,  had  the  charge  of  an  import- 
ant dasa,  to  the  members  of  which  she 
w«a  gnatij  attached^  and  for  whose  reli- 


gious proaperity  the  wu  anxioail;  m- 
cemed.    It  is  matter  of  regret  thitiM 
who  had  for  so  many  years  adanii  thi 
doctrine  of  God  her  Savioor  hj  hdl;  vdk- 
ing,  and  whose  diatingniahiBg  omiiMit 
wu  that  of  a  meek  and  qniat  spiriti  iMi 
have   left   no  record   of  ha  GkntiB 
course;    and   that,  having  ootlirsd  kr 
compeers,  thii  lack  cannot  be  inpplisDf 
others. 

The   only    firagmenta    whSek  en  h 
gathered  up  are  the  foUowiog.   Hi  ia- 
fluence  and  example  of  her  pioai  ■flttOf 
one  of  the  early  Methodista  of  FMh 
mouth,  had  a  large  share  in  fanaiBi  kff 
character,  and   leading  her  to  yidd  kr 
heart  to  the  Savionr.    How  muck  she  vm 
indebted  to  maternal  piety  may  be  ialf* 
red  from  an  extract  in  her  own  kiii- 
writing,  fonnd  after  her  deecaie.   Spokp 
ing  of  her  mother,  ahe  says :  "  It  vai  ii 
her  funily,  above  all  other  plaeei»  lAn 
she  most  appeared  the  Christian.    la  kM 
to  them,  in  instruction,  in  gnidaaM^Mk 
above  all,  in  example,  ahe  wu  a  \kKa% 
indeed."      Yet  was  not    this  tks  o4 
blessing  of  this  kind  which  she  i 
She  was  favoured  with  the 
of  her  mother's  friend  and  baad-mtii 
and,  as  if  this  too  were  needed,  sk  iH 
won  to  Christ,  and  to  decision  in  His  li^ 
vice,  by  the    holy  example  and  go^ 
conversation  of  Mrs.  Coles;  a  motkffii 
Israel,  whose  class  she  joined.    Vkai 
fourteen  years  after,  her  leader  (riiB|^ 
antly  passed  to  the  Church  above,  she  WM 
prevailed  upon  to  take  the  vacated  (M0i» 
and,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  pnyirf4f 
endeavoured  to  meet  its  solemn  mpoiB' 
bilities.    How  its  duties  were  discteipA 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  thoae  wke  bl 
the  advantage  of  thia  weekly  inttnooM* 
This  post  she  honourably  filled  till  thi 
Christmas  of  1867,  when  her  defodi 
husband  was  removed  by  deatL     A* 
and  feeble  at  best,  her  health  and  qpiB^ 
suffered  so  greatly  by  thia  bereamsik 
that  she  felt  unequal  any  longer  for  tkl 
duty  in  which   she  had   so  mch  ^ 
lighted,  and  therefora  gave  it  19 ;  mjjittf 
"My  work  is    done."      Sha  wh  h^ 
to  travel  the  remainder  of  lifu'a  pfl^iiip 
alone;  the  more  painful  tiui^  by 
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il  unbroken  happinett  which  On    Suuday,  the    llth    of  February, 

khed  her  married  life  of  more  though  ible  to  dress  aad  sit  up,  she  was 

snturj.  too  onwelJ  to  leave  her  chamber ;  and,  in 

of  fleih  remoTedy  the  all  the  the  erening  of  that  day,  her  niece  hayiug 

led  on  the  arm  of  God ;  and  read  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  she 

I  "bithfnl  who  had  promised,"  engaged  in  prayer,  dwelling  much  upon 

lait  In  writing  to  a  member  of  the  cheering  words,  "  The  ransomed  of  the 

ibmily,she  saya:  "  I  laem  now  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with 

withered  tree,  left  to  the  storm  songs,  and  everlasting    joy    npon    their 

ayielf.    Almoat  all  my  friends  heads :  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladnets, 

ifore.    I  have  only  one  left,  and  and  sorrow  and  sighiug  shall  flue  away." 

f  growing  more  feeble;  but  I  From  this  passage  she  drew  strong  consu- 

more  in  heaven,  who  will  be  lation,  whilst  it  opened  to  the  >  lew  of  her 

dcome  me  when  my  summons  believing  heart  the  most  enrapturing  and 

e.     My  daily  prayer  is  to  be  glorious  prospects.    She  was  assisted  into 

and    to   join   the  lo?ed  ones  bed,  but  had  a  restless  night.    The  morn- 
ing found  her  weakness  much  increased, 

it  knelinesa  and  feebleneu  had  but  stiJl  it  was  not  thought  by  any  that 

1  her,  and  she  was  laid  aside  her  pilgrimage  wu  so  near  its  close.    Her 

B  Christian  activities  to  which  nephew  called  to  see  her,  with  whom  she 

tut  accustomed,  the  only  means  conversed  upon  different    matters    quite 

.    ahe     could    let     her    light  cheerfully,  and  expressed  her  lirm  reliance 

the  cultivation  of  the  passive  upon  the  Saviour.    lu  the  afternoon  it 

the  Christian  character ;    and  was  evident  that  the  encounter  with  the  last 

M*  pririlege  it  was  to  attend  enemy  had  commenced,  and  her  mind 

n  the  closing  days  of  life,  could  occasionally  wandered.    At  one  time  she 

'  God  in  her.     Nor  wu  this  the  threw  up  her  arm,  and  said,  "  I  feel  so 

^cet  of  members  of  her  own  strong  1 "    When  her  niece  asked  if  she 

a  only,  but  Christiani  of  other  felt  *'  the  everlasting  arms  underneath  " 

lid  the  aame.    Whilst  she  and  her,  she  replied,  '*  No,  not  that ;  '  Strong 

jBted  partner  were  thoroughly  in  the  Lord,  and   in  the  power  of  His 

0  Methodism  and  to  its  minis-  might  T  "  u  though  that  was  the  passage 

0  their  Chnrch  and  its  pastors,  which  occupied  her  thoughts ;  as  it  was 
rm  amid  every  itorm  by  which  most  certainly  the  final  shout  of  triumph 
re  asaailed,  they  were  too  over  her  latest  foe.  "  Strengthened  with 
it  to  acknowledge  as  brethren  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man," 
f  the  Lord  Jesni  Christ,  though  she,  all  feebleness  herself,  had  now  come 

1  of  other  ehnrches,  and  called  off  victorious ;  and,  all  conflicts  over,  she 
nan ;  and  the  aame  spirit  of  rested  from  her  warfare,  on  the  afternoon 

tkj  breathed  for  others,  was  of  February  15th,  1869.     In  sleep  her 

Rtam  to  them.    In  proof  of  sanctified  spirit  passed  away,  to  join  in 

cU  might  be  given,  did  space  the  endless  song  and  praise  to  the  Re- 

tm  letten   of  sympathy  from  deemer  in  the  heavenly  Zion. 

oOcr  nctioBa  of  the  Chnreh  of  ^*  S. 
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iw  1868.— At  Wetl-Hmrthum,  in  the  Chnrch  of  EngUnd,  and,  in  early 

'       M0-BOW,  in  the  Darling-  life,  dedicated  herself  fiiUy  to  Christ.   For 

,  ■tfwtj.thne  7can»  Mrs.  the  long  period  of  thirty-eight  years  sho 

~'     was  hfooght  up  wae  an  earnest  aad  devoted  member  of  the 
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'Wcsleyau- Methodist  Society.  It  wu  kcr 
constant  aim  to  "  show  forth  the  praises 
of  Him/'  by  whom  she  bad  been  called 
out  of  "  darkness  **  into  "  marvellous 
light."  She  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
spread  of  religion  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood. Skipton- Bridge  and  Sinderby,  in 
the  Thirsk  Circuit,  for  many  years  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  her  godlv  life.  She 
was  ardently  attached  to  the  Mission 
department  of  Methodism,  and  by  her 
liberality  and  untiring  efforts  contributed 
largely  to  the  extraordinary  missionary 
zeid  by  which,  in  a  small  agricnlturid 
village,  a  sum  from  £80  to  £1C0  per 
annum  was  raised  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  The  anniversary 
services  were  to  her  seasons  of  holy  joy 
and  praise.  Her  house  was  the  hospitable 
home  of  the  "ambassadors  for  Christ," 
whom  she  regarded  as  "blessed  of  the 
Lord."  She  was  an  intelligent,  devout, 
and  happy  Christian.  During  a  protracted 
and  severe  affliction,  she  was  sustained  by 
an  unwavering  confidence  in  Christ,  and 
at  length  with  holy  triumph  entered  into 
the  joy  of  her  Lord.  G.  E.  Y. 

September  14th,  1869.— At  Ackioorth, 
in  the  Pontefract  Circuit,  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
ORC,  and  the  fifty-sevcnlh  of  his  ministry. 
Through  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  godly 
example  and  training  of  a  devotedly  pions 
mother,  he  was  early  brought  to  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  A 
powerful  sermon  preached  by  the  late 
Kev.  Robert  Newton  was  the  instrument 
by  which  he  was  made  to  feel  himself  a 
lost  sinner,  and  led  to  seek  the  Lord.  For 
some  weeks  his  distress  of  mind  was  very 
great,  but  in  answer  to  his  earnest  prayer 
he  received  at  length  an  assurance  of  God's 
pardoning  love;  and,  by  the  advice  and 
encouragement  of  those  placed  over  him 
in  the  Lord,  early  employed  the  gifts  for 
usefulness  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  During  forty-four  years, 
Mr.  Smith  zealously,  fiEUthfiilly,  and  success- 
fully discharged  the  manifold  duties  of  a 
Wesleyan-Methodist  minister,  and  that 
in  several  important  Circuits.  The 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  following  these 
labours,  however,  at  length  oompelJcd  him 
to  retire  from  the  itinerant  work,  though 
he  still  continued,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  to 
preach  the  ^Vord  and  meet  a  class,  besides 
being  most  assiduous  in  pastoral  visita- 
tion. YoT  some  mouths  before  his  end  it 
was  evident  that  his  powers  were  greatly 
failing,  and  towards  the  close  his  feeble- 
ness and  prostration  were  extreme.  In 
tin  midft  of  til  he  maintained  his  trust  in 


God ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  chM 
friends  by  giving  heartfelt  expmi 
the  same,  s}^ing  with  siarkod  a 
of  "  the  precious  blood."  One  of 
intelligible  utterancei  wu  an  aft 
reply  to  the  remark, "  Yon  are  goh 
to  your  God."  C 

October  12th.— At  Ckilkam-l 
the  Faversham  Circnit,  Mrs.  £1 
Fullen,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Pollen, 
aged  fifty-five.  She  was  bom  in  t 
1814,  and  at  the  age  of  eif^te 
deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  e 
sought  the  salvation  of  her  sonl. 
short  time  she  was  enabled  to  n 
Gcd  her  Saviour.  She  valued 
ordinances  of  religion.  Amid 
changing  scenes  of  life,  and  the  pit 
domestic  duties,  her  regularity  and 
ality  as  a  class-leader  afforded  an  i 
to  be  followed.  Her  love  to  the  n 
of  the  Cross  was  truly  Christian ; 
house  they  always  found  a  welcom 
was  the  uncomplaining  snbject  ol 
aiffiction  for  nearly  sixteen  months 
ing  this  painful  season  she  exhiU 
only  meekness  and  submission  to 
of  God,  but  an  elevated  spiritna] 
mcnt.  She  was  not  merely  ca 
cheerful ;  not  merely  resigned,  but 
The  shock  her  system  received  < 
her  of  power  to  articulate;  but  u 
she  could  she  gave  those  about  he 
dcrstand  her  hope  was  bright  aod  ] 
She  said,  "  My  Jesus  to  know,"— 
unable  to  finish  the  verse.  She  i 
to  realize  her  nearness  to  heaven, 
whole  mind  seemed  engaged  in  eon 
with  God.  Her  last  words  to  hei 
ing  husband,  while  she  pressed  hi 
were,  "  God  bless  you."  After  ^ 
God  in  her  long  aflSiction,  a  peae 
trance  was  gpranted  her  into  ner  1 
rest.  ' 

October  14th.— At  Depfford, 
Collins,  who  was  bom  at  Dover,  < 
parents,  and  by  them  was  led 
Methodist  chapel  from  his  A 
During  the  ministry  of  the  lata 
Ingle,  in  the  Dover  Circuit,  he  wi 
make  a  decision  for  Christ,  and  b 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school.  Aflfl 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  IU71 
yard  at  Deptford,  in  which  plaee 
tained  a  severe  accident  a  few  ye 
which  led  him  to  seek  his  snpcni 
discharge.  He  continued  to  atti 
house  of  God  as  he  wu  oUe^ai 
discharge  his  oflicea  of  poor-stea 
visitor  of  the  "  Strangers'  Friend  8 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  daatii 
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ipidly  failed,  and  he  fotuid 
come  for  him  to  die,  he  ear- 
lii«  fimily  to  meet  him  in 
Hig  hit  lost  ntterancea  were, 
f  precious; "  "  1  have  no  fear 
cfited  through  Him/'  He 
in  peace  in  the  fifty- third 
;e.  J.  P. 

9th.— At  WiniertoH,  iQ  the 
omber    Circnit,    Mr.    Brian 

fortT-one.  He  had  been  a 
ligiouft  impressions  from  child- 
g  had  the  unspeakable  privi- 
iou  parentage  and   training. 

not  nntil  after  his  marriage, 
igo,  that  he  became  truly  con- 
mL  This  blessed  change  took 
raj'er-meeting,  which  was  held 
!  of  the  class-meeting  ;  and  to 
tiis  life  he  retained  a  clear  cvi- 
aeceptacce  with  God.  Nearly 
Igo  his  health  gave  way  ;  and 
ne  he  declined  in  strength, nntil 
last  two  years  and  a  half,  when 
rtlj  laid  aside,  rendered  utterly 
r  spinal  disease.  During  the 
rvry  distressing  and  lontrthened 
is  joyous  trust  in  God  abonnded ; 
sfnl  piety  commended  itself  to 

Oftentimes  his  cup  of  joy  was 
;  and  soch  gracious  nianifesta- 
ine  love  were  given  as  led  him 
It  in  bunts  of  praise  to  God. 
hour  before  he  died,  the  verse 

It  be  that  I  should  gain  ?  "  &c., 

d  to  him.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
ines  of  the  verse  with  great 
repeatedly  saying,  "  Glory  I 
r  *'lt  is  hard  to  bear;  bat 
(hi ! "  Afterwards  he  tried  to 
waa  unable.  He  was  asked, 
\  preeiona  ?  "  He  looked  an 
uantterabk  joy  and  love ;  and 
f  to  join  the  throng  of  redeemed 
d  onea  in  heaven. 


SOth. — At  Harpurh^,  in  the 
let  Circuit,  Manchester,  Han- 
ito,    aged    sixty- four    years. 

yonng  she  gave  her  heart  to 
oued  the  Wealeyan-Methodist 
I  connection  with  which  she 
lill  called  to  join  the  Church 
L  About  six  years  ago  a  class 
itted  to  her  eare,  and  in  the 
iti  leader  abe  served  the  church 
riBoiog  the  love  and  promoting 
if  thoM  orer  whom  ahe  wu 
■b^  ha  brt  afflktiani  which 


extended  over  some  niontha,  her  confidence 
in  ('hri»t  was  unshaken,  and  her  hope  uf 
heaven  bright.     She  died  iu  great  peace. 

T.  C. 

October  Slat. — At  Ehn.^i^f^ff,  in  the 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  Circuit,  Mrs.  Lucy 
'NVrighty  who  had  been  a  member  of  tlie 
Wcsleyan-Methodist  Society  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years.  Her  life  was  one  of  uni- 
form piety  and  ('hristian  intc^rrity.  Shu 
was  a  liberal  supporter,  arcoroiii<:  to  lur 
means,  of  the  interests  of  the  cnn^e  of  God 
with  which  she  was  immediately  connected. 
For  many  years  she  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  class-leader  with  edicicDcy  and  accept- 
ance. Her  attachment  to  the  public  ser- 
vices of  religion  was  strong  and  unabating. 
When  far  advanced  in  life,  she  rarely,  if 
ever,  allowed  either  darkness  or  unfavour- 
able weather  to  prevent  the  occupanry  of 
her  place  iu  the  house  of  God.  She  at- 
tended her  last  service  on  ^londay  evening, 
October  25th.  Her  illness  was  brief,  and 
of  Bueh  a  nature  as  to  prevent  intercourse 
with  her  friends;  but  iu  the  intervals 
when  the  power  of  speech  returned  she 
assured  those  arouud  her  that  she  was 
happy,  and  that  she  was  Roing  home.  She 
died  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

M.  E. 

November  2d. — At  Jlfoor-Toini,  in  the 
Market- Rosen  Circuit,  aged  seventy-five, 
Mrs.  Glcw,  relict  of  Mr.  Nevcl  Glew.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband,  which  took 
place  some  twelve  years  ago,  she  gave  her 
heart  fully  to  the  Lord,  and  joined  the 
Society.  Her  life  henceforth  gave  evi- 
dence to  her  family  and  friends  that  she 
had  "  put  on  Christ.''  For  some  time  the 
feebleness  and  infirmities  of  old  age  hin- 
dered her  from  attending  the  public  means 
of  graoe,  but  her  soul  was  ripening  for  the 
better  land.  When  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture drew  nigh,  she  had  no  fear,  and 
WM  heard  by  her  friends  to  say,  though 
but  in  a  whisper,  "Victory,  victory, 
victory ! "  S.  T. 

November  10th. — At  Fftmley,  in  the 
Bramley  Circuit,  Mr.  John  Ellward,  aged 
seventy  years,  having  been  for  fifty- six  years 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Wcsleyan* 
Methodist  Society.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  led  by  the  influence  of  a  pious 
sister  to  attend  a  dass-meeting.  He  did 
not,  however,  obtain  peace  with  God  nntil 
the  year  after.  On  Easter-Sunday,  181i, 
he  attended  a  lovefeast  at  Birstal,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  late  llev.  W.  Bram- 
well.  Twenty  were  reported  as  having 
thai  found  pardon.     This   led  him  to 
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think  more  seriously  of  his  spirilaal  con- 
dition. He  prayed  earnestly  for  forgive- 
ness of  sin  daring  the  week,  and  the  next 
Snnday  morning,  in  his  bed-room,  he 
obtained  "  the  pearl  of  great  price.'  *  In  the 
same  year  he  became  a  teacher  in  the 
Sunday- school.  He  wu  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  "Famley  Methodist 
Library,"  established  in  1819,  to  his  con- 
nection with  which  he  afterwards  attributed 
mnch  of  his  snceess.  His  first  attempt  u 
a  prayer-leader  WM  when  the  news  reached 
England  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Coke,  whom 
he  had  heard  preach.    He  wu  a  man  of 

Erayer.  He  frequented  his  closet.  His 
>ye  for  all  the  means  of  grace  was  great, 
and  he  never  had  to  be  urged  to  the  post 
of  dnty.  He  cared  greatly  for  the  young. 
Many  who  are  now  members  of  Society 
can  trace  their  conversion  to  his  instru- 
mentality. Young  people  who  had  a 
regard  for  their  character  and  self-culture 
found  in  him  a  firm  and  steady  firiend. 
As  a  class-leader  he  excelled.  He  cherished 
towards  the  members  under  his  charge  the 
most  affectionate  and  tender  solicitude. 
He  was  a  thorough  Methodist ;  and,  con- 
sidering his  scanty  means,  was  a  liberal 
and  cheerful  supporter  of  the  cause  of  God. 
The  ministers  always  found  in  him  a 
genuine  and  unflinching  friend ;  yet,  with 
regard  to  others  who  acted  differently  from 
him,  he  had  the  "  charity  "  that  '*  hopeth 
all  things."  He  was  not  always  judicious, 
perhaps,  but  he  was  strictly  conscientious. 
In  his  last  illness  he  often  spoke  with  deep 
feeling  of  ministers  whom  he  had  in 
years  bygone  heard;  and  frequently  re- 
marked that  the  preacher  who  made  the 
most  lasting  impression  on  his  mind  was 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Atherton,  whose  sermons 
were  amongst  his  choicest  reminiscences. 
As  his  end  drew  near,  all  could  see  that 
his  religion  was  one  of  principle,  and  not 
mere  evanescent  emotion.  He  said  that, 
"  during  the  night-season,  when  awake,  he 
spent  much  time  in  musing  on  God's 
goodness,  and  on  what  he  had  read  while 
in  health."  The  evening  before  his  death 
he  said,  "  The  doctor  tells  me  I  am  going 
home  fast;  but  I  have  a  good  hope, 
through  grace,  of  seeing  '  the  lung  in  His 
beauty,'  and  '  the  Und  that  is  very  far  off.' " 
He  spent  a  restless  night,  and  early  next 
morning,  in  great  peace  and  calmness, 
yidded  np  his  spirit  to  Gk>d  that  gave  it. 

R.  C. 


November  12tlL— Ati 
folk,  in  the  seventy-third 
Snsannah  Bancy.  At  ai 
was  the  sulgect  of  rdigi 
which,  being  fostered  wl 
young,  ripened  into  habit 
ing  become  decided  for 
endeavour  to  show,  out  ol 
sation,  and  by  a  holy  depor 
things  had  passed  away," 
had  become  new."  She 
strict  in  her  attendance  np< 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  ace 
bath  "a  delight."  For 
served  God  and  the  Chui 
as  a  class-leader ;  and  in 
continued  to  labour  until ' 
of  her  death.  She  was  < 
word  of  encouragement  tc 
of  instruction  to  those  wl 
her,  and  of  r^roof  whei 
WM  given  to  hospitality 
to  the  necessities  of  the  si 
ing  she  was  patient  and  si 
enabling  her  to  "  reckon  t 
of  this  present  time  arenot 
pared  with  the  glory  that  s 
In  the  August  of  1867,  < 
endure  the  loss  of  her  hus 
she  bore  with  ezemplai 
Christian  fortitude,  confid 
has  said,  "  Let  thy  widon 
As  a  widow,  she  was  " 
for  good  works."  She 
years  the  subject  of  ai&i) 
spirit  returned  to  God  wh< 
last  moments  were  charae 
fulness  and  tranquillity. 


December  16th.— At  0 
in  her  seventy-fourth  yei 
late  Mr.  James  Wake,  anc 
late  Rev.  Robert  Johna 
person  of  eminent  and  i 
lived  and  died  much  bd 
circle  of  friends. 


December  21st.— At 
Weitleigh-Hauset  near  L 
Henry  Kenyon,  in  the  sc 
of  his  age.  He  was  anb 
Weakyan  Methodism,  it 
trine,  and  disciplinft.  He 
the  atonement  of  Chriit. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MES.  KEELINjS, 
OF  babmsley; 

WITH   B£MIXISCENC£S   OF  HEB   FATHER^    THE   BEV.    JOHN   STAMP: 

BY  HIS  SON,  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  W.  STAMP. 

»  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed :  '*  a  memory  fragrant  in 
U,  auil  fraught  with  interest  and  instruction  to  tlioRC  who 
DW-  The  "  mind  of  the  Spirit  "  is  in  part  made  known  by  tho 
:per  aud  deportment  of  those  who  have  lived  beneath  His 
laijce.  As  they  followed  Christ,  so  are  we  to  be  the  imitators 
:hirir  faith,  their  zeal,  and  their  deyotedness  to  God;  asking 
»r  tlie  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,"  in  order  that  we  may 
nik  therein."  In  this  number  of  the  faithful  dead,  we  now 
!e  the  name  of  Sarah  Stather,  widow  of  tho  Bcv.  Ealxih 
cliffe  Keeling,  who,  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years,  stood  approved 
**  able  '*  and  faithful  **  minister  of  tho  New  Testament."  * 
Iks.  Ksexjno,  a  twin  child,  was  born  December  ISth,  1799,  in 
.  Wesley's  "  Grphan-^ouse,"  Newcastlc-upou-T^'ne,  where  her 
ler,  the  Bev.  John  Stamp,  was  at  that  period  stationed.  The 
ixphan- Souse,"  as  a  building,  was  unique ;  the  only  one  of  its 
d  in  Methodism.  The  lowec^art  constituted  the  chax^el, 
r 'whidi  mkB  a  kind  of  "flat,"  embracing  a  largo  band-room 
the  centiey  with  olass-rooms  sunrounding  it ;  whilst  on  a  yet 
her  stotey  was  a  suite  of  rooms,  then  occupied  by  the  ministers 
the  Circuit.  In  1857,  the  old  *'  House  "  was  taken  do^vn,  and 
ge  commodiouB  day-school  premises  erected  on  the  site. 
kt  the  Conference  of  1799,  Mr.  Stamp  had  entered  upon  the 
rteenth  year  of  his  itinerancy.  He  was  born  at  Morpeth,  in 
)  county  of  Northumberland,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1761,  to 
place  his  parents  had  removed  from  Alnwick,  where  for 


*  Im  tke  Conrcrenre  obitaary  of  1852,  he  is  claractcrized  as  a  maa  of  louDd 
gvcnt,  great  paticnee,  deep  humility,  and  nnbeoding  integrity.  His  "  preaching  waa 
iacttUj  impRaiiTc,...«nd  hia  labonn  were  largely  owued  of  God  ia  the  conver- 
B  «r  aiiBcn.  ud  Id  tke  general  diieipliDe  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  Oa  the  SCth 
Ai^Mt,  18S1,  "he  WM  ieiicd  with  an  illneM  which  prednded  mncli  convene  with 
,  —  lewiiig  frinda,  and  wia  MimBiOBed  by  the  great  Maater  to  '  come  np  higher/ 
tf^-flUkjeHorhisaBB." 
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not  unlrequently  lus  willing  associate.      Tiirougnout  tne 
vicinity  irreligiou  and  vice  held  almost  undisputed  sway. 

On  removing  to  Alnwick,  Mr.  Stamp  was  led  step  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  **  in  Jesus.**  Under  the 
trations  of  the  Rev.  William  Hunter,  and  the  Rev.  "\ 
Collins,  who  in  the  year  1780  were  stationed  in  the  Ne 
Circuit,  he  was  awakened  to  the  **  conscience  of  sins,*'  and 
mourn  before  God.  Having  for  some  time  sought  deliveran 
it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law,"  he  was  at  length  ena 
trust  implicitly  in  Christ,  as  having  loved  him,  and  givei 
self  for  him ;  and  in  the  assurance,  '*  Thy  sins  are  foi 
**  go  in  peace,'*  he  was  enabled  to  rejoice  before  God.  B 
engagements  leading  him  in  1782  to  London,  he  was  fo 
time  engaged  as  a  "  Community  preacher,"  •  and  in  viail 
hospitals  and  workhouses  took  great  delight.  Though  fre 
urged  to  offer  himself  for  the  work  and  office  of  an  "if 
preacher,"  he  shrunk  from  the  task,  till,  at  the  Conferenoec 
the  startling  information  reached  him  that  he  had  been  ap 
as  a  '<  preacher  on  trial,"  under  the  superintendency  of  fl 
James  Thom,  in  the  Dales  Circuit. 

After  a  season  of  mental  perturbation  and  conflict,  Mr. 
was  led  with  fear  and  trembling  to  enter  upon  this  une 
sphere  of  toil.  Indeed,  much  moral  courage,  as  well  as 
dovotedness  to  Christ,  was  called  for  by  the  then  hazardoni 
of  the  "Itinerancy."  "  In  joumcyings  often,"  *' in  perils 
heathen,"  "  in  weariness  and  painfulness,"  and  not  unfre 
"in  hunger  and  thirst,"  the  early  Methodist  preaohen  I 


ue-npou- rj-ne.  iiug  gcniieman  was  uiq  son-m-iaw  oi 
lim  Wesley,  having  been  aniteil  in  marriage  with   Miss 

her  dau^ter,  in  the  year  1700.  The  career  of  Mrs. 
u  a  wife  and  mother  was  short-lived ;  yet,  in  botli  theso 
a,  as  well  as  in  her  association  with  the  then  despised 
I  called  Methodists,"  the  Chriwtiau  character  was  hy  her 
ly  sustained.  On  the  lltJi  of  November,  1794,  she  entered 
it.  This  lady,  in  connection  with  her  biuter  Jane,  (nfter- 
tfrs.  Sandins,  of  London,)  was  thus  remembered  by  Mr. 

in  bis  "  last  Will  and  Testament :  " — "  I  give  the  coins, 
itever  else  is  found  in  the  drawer  of  my  bureau  at  London, 
csr  gfranddaughters  Mary  aud  Jane  Smith." 
I  idea  as  to  the  privations  to  which  Methodist  pi-cachers  and 
oailies  were  at  this  period  exposed  may  be  gathered  irom  the 
It  in  the  year  1701,  when  Mr.  Stamp  was  stationed  in  tho 
Circuit,  the  whole  qaarterly  income  of  tlic  preachers,  in 
I  to  three  sbiUings  allowed  weekly  for  "  board, '  embraced 
the  following  items  : — "  Quai-teragc,"  throe  pounds  ;  "  ser- 
wige,"  fifteen  shillings;  "washing  house-linen,"  three 
I.  The  payment  weekly  of  three  shillings  for  "  board  "  was 
the  year  superseded  by  an  allowance  of  eighjtecnpcnco  per 
rhen  the  preacher  happened  to  be  at  home !  All  honour  to 
oory  of  those  devoted  men  and  women,  who  from  lo\'o  to 
and  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  cheerfully  passed  througli 
if-denial  as  these  figures  imply. 
797,  Mr.  Stamp  entered  a  second  time  into  the  marriago 

with  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  North  Cave, 
re,  one  of  the  earliest  Bupportere  of  Methodism  in  that 
ing  village ;   though,   in   common  with  the  goncrahty  of 
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'iritli  wliicli  she  became  connected.  <*  The  heart  of  her  hiubind 
safely  trusted  in  her:*'  *'Her  children  rose  np,  and  called  ha 
blessed ;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praised  her."  After  gi^ 
birth  to  her  ninth  child,  she  was  suddenly  suixunoned  to  ite 
"rest "  which  **  remaincth  to  the  people  of  God,"  on  the  27ihrf 
March,  1811.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Stamp  entered  again  into  UN 
marriage  state  with  Mrs.  Ward,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who  u 
his  widow  survived  him  several  years. 

After  labouring  consecutively  in  various  Circuits  of  the  Con- 
nexion, Mr.  Stamp,  at  the  Conference  of  1824,  was  appointei 
governor  of  *'the  Wesleyan  Academy,  Woodhouse-Grove,"  th 
duties  of  which  important  office  he  discharged  with  fideUtyini 
diligence  for  nearly  seven  years ;  when,  in  the  arrangements  d 
Him  in  whose  hands  arc  <*  the  issues  "  of  life  and  death,  hem 
called  to  **  gather  up  his  feet  "  and  die.  In  the  brief  but  sefBB 
illness  which  preceded  his  departure  hence,  he  evidenced  mild 
Christian  resignation  and  fortitude,  often  expatiating  on  the  gied 
principles  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  set  forth  to  others,  and  ik 
truth  of  which  he  had  long  experienced.  When  informed  byU 
medical  attendant  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  he  mini' 
fested  no  surprise ;  but  calmly  relying  on  the  Atonement  of  tti 
Saviour,  and  frequently  exclaiming,  **A11  is  weU,"  he  joji^ 
exchanged  mortality  for  life. 

The  whole  career  of  this  devoted  minister  was  characteriied  1q 
great  consistency,  integrity,  and  faithfulness.  In  the  dischaigBfll 
pastoral  duty  he  was  assiduous,  generally  spending  the  affcenMNi 
of  each  day  in  thus  caring  for  the  flock  over  whom  he  was  pliflrf 
He  was  a  bold  and  faithful  reprover  of  sin,  never  hesitating  h 
rebuke  the  ungodly  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.*  He  SA 
May  1st,  1881,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

The  religious  advantages  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Seeling,  the  boIJmI 
of  this  memoir,  will,  from  the  foregoing  record,  appear  to  ItfM 
been  of  no  ordinary  character.  She  was  early  dedicated  to  Ooi 
and  trained  in  "  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ; "  wUH 
on  her  behalf,  the  blessings  of  the  new  and  everlasting  conotfl 


*  On  one  orcasion,  when  he  was  stationed  in  the  Bolton  Circnit,  a  laifs  cnwi V 
gathered  together  iu  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  minister's  house,  witMMbg^ 
semi-hnital  delight  the  strife  of  two  men  who  were  engaged  in  a  fiene  fgM-  ** 
Stamp  eollied  furth :  the  crowd,  struck  ivith  his  commanding  and  YcnenUs  m^ 
ance,  opened  at  once  a  pathway  before  him  ;  when,  laying  his  bands  on  the  Jimliff* 
the  combatants,  lie  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  return  to  their  reipecCife  Mil 
admiuistcring  at  the  ssme  time  to  those  around  a  serere  rebnke.  The  BB  §■* 
immediately  from  their  bloody  contest :  the  mnltitode,  wonderbg  at  tbt  MMbf'^ 
diapened. 
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lently  invoked  by  fricudd  who  had  power  witli  God.  In 
i  yoiuig  persons  thus  situated,  it  in  frequently  difficult  to 
the  precise  period  of  their  spiritual  rtnewiug.  As  with 
eir  hearts  are  graciously  '*oi)eued"  to  a  rocoptiun  of  the 
I  under  the  gentle  drawings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  are 
most  imperceptible  steps,  to  yield  up  themticlvoa  to  God 
Christ.  The  experience  of  Mrs.  Keehng  ai^poars  to  have 
lis  clianicter.  In  Sei)tember,  1811,  slie  received  her  note 
Usiou  on  trial "  into  the  Methodist  Society,  and  to  tlio 
fe  remained  a  consistent  and  devoted  member  of  the 
)f  Christ.  The  season  of  conviction  and  godly  sorrow 
'Ceded  her  conversi<jn  to  God,  was  not  indeed  marked  by 
se  excitement,  or  by  that  anguish  of  soul  wliich  hi  some 
ers  in  the  spiritual  change  ;  yet  the  reality  of  the  change 
to  herself  and  to  others  graciously  manifest.  Slie  looked 
Ings  of  buipHse  at  the  altered  aspect  which  everything 
It  bore,  and  at  the  strange  beauty  which  seemed  to  have 
r  all  outward  objects,  as  though  the  smile  of  her  Ilea- 
her  rested  upon  them  hke  light ;  whilst,  in  the  assurance 
[ritual  adoption,  she  was  led  more  fully  to  devote  herself 
rvice  of  her  Saviour,  the  whole  of  her  spirit  and  depoi-t- 
ring  pleasing  testimony  to  the  truth  and  excellency  of 
:self. 

feeling's  subsequent  career  was  greatly  chequered.  Her 
ndeed  one  of  calm  reliance  on  the  Atonement,  and  of 
raiting  upon  God  ;  yet  the  cup  of  sorrow  was  not  unfi*o- 
er  lot.  AVith  regard  to  some  anticipated  marriage  rela- 
was  called  peculiarly  to  suffer.  In  more  than  one 
he  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  was  suddenly  summoned 
iey  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage."  The 
d  removal  of  Mr.  James  Bell,  of  Temx)le-Hurst,  near 
•  truly  estimable  man,  to  whom  in  the  course  of  a  few 
!  was  to  have  been  joined  in  the  closest  eai-thly  bond,  was 
1  almost  overwhelming  stroke.  Iler  spu-it  was  sorely 
uid  3*et,  when  writing  to  an  affectionate  sister,  she  states, 
[ment  tells  me,  the  '  way '  of  God  <  is  perfect ;  *  and  I  trust 
laUe  me  to  feel  that  it  is  so.'*  The  death  of  her  beloved 
to  whom,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1838,  she  had  been  happily 
18  to  her  an  occasion  of  distressing  sorrowfulness.  Left 
with  fonr  young  children  dependent  upon  her  for  support, 
vo  others,  to  whom  she  stood  in  the  relation  of  step- 
her  iaith  was  sorely  tried;  yet,  recognising  in  this 
a  Tiflitation  the  hand  of  Him  in  whom  she  had  hitherto 
flr  ImuBed  spirit  bowed  reverently  before  Him,  whilst  she 
Bumelji "  It  is  the  Lozd :  let  Him  do  what  seemeth 
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good."  The  responsibilities  which  now  fell  upon  her  w« 
with  Christian  fortitude.  In  the  discharge  of  daily  scholastii 
she  was  enabled  to  influence  for  good  not  only  her  own  ek 
but  those  also  of  other  households.  Many  in  the  families 
town  cherish  her  memory  with  affectionate  esteem. 

The  last  great  sorrow  of  her  life  was  the  removal  by  deaiKi 
beloved  son,  WiUiam  Bobert  Keeling,  a  youth  of  great  p: 
Though  in  his  sufferings  and  departure  there  was  mm 
magnified  the  grace  of  God,  the  dispensation  was  felt  to  be  fi 
afflictive.  She  was,  however,  graciously  sustained ;  and, 
be,  more  fully  prepared  for  re-union  with  her  beloved  ones 
better  land. 

The  character  of  this  now  sainted  woman  is  well  portrayec 
following  reminiscences  from  the  hand  of  her  sorrowing  ai 
daughter : — 

<*  It  is  not  easy  to  write  the  history  of  one  whose  intei 
gious  life  was  expressed  in  actions  rather  than  in  words.  "V 
sought  in  vain,  in  our  dear  mother's  letters  to  her  children, 
record  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  her  own  oonv 
what  we  find  continually  expressed  and  implied  is,  h 
motherly  anxiety  for  ours.  She  Uved  for  others  and  to  God 
ing,  as  I  have  heard  her  say,  that  the  most  trifling  duty  c 
life  was  as  truly  service  rendered  to  Him  as  the  worship 
sanctuary,  and  not  less  acceptable  in  His  sight,  if  petfiir 
submission  to  His  own  requirement, — 'Whatsoever  tlq 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'  Frequently  would  a 
upon  us  the  apostolic  counsel,  <  Not  slothful  in  business,  ten 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord ;  *  regarding  her  own  incessant,  n 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  others,  as  well  as  every  engagemeir 
duties  of  domestic  Ufe,  as  literally  *  serving  the  Lord.' 

*^  Cares  she  had,  and  many  troubles ;  yet  her  relianoe 
truth  and  guardianship  of  God  remained  unshaken.  I  reel 
now  the  very  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  loving  eamestnea 
eyes,  when  repeating  the  injunction,  '  Trust  in  the  Lord, 
good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  i 
fed.'  She  stated  how,  in  some  past  season  of  sore  perplezi 
passage  was  so  iudehbly  impressed  upon  her  memoiy  and 
that  from  that  hour  her  confidence  in  God  had  never  waven 

'<  Of  the  depth  of  her  motherly  love  I  know  not  howtc 
nor  to  what  to  resemble  it ;  save  to  the  love  of  Him  *  who  k 
and  gave  Himself  for  us.'  Her  heart  had  long  beenfis 
things  above ; '  still,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  her  chiUi 
was  content,  nay,  wishful,  that  her  earthly  sojourn  mig^ 
longed ;  often  saying  that  we  were  her  *  great  tie  to  this 
From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  on  our  minds,  i^ 
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itli  God  in  our  behalf,  and  to  toil  for  our  happiness  and 
regarding  all  other  objects  as  of  little  moment,  if  by  any 
B  might  bring  us  to  a  *  knowledge  of  the  truth/  With 
patiiy  she  nevertheless  entered  uito  all  the  innocent 
IS  of  our  youth,  and  frequently  jouiod  in  our  harmless 
lers  was  no  gloomy  piety.  She  was,  indeed,  gifted  with  a 
inmour,  and  had  a  quick  i)ercex)tion  of  the  ricUculous  ;  yet 
e  ever  kept  within  duo  Umits,  and  deeply  was  she  grieved 
miark  or  jest  which  tended  to  Icbsen  our  i-cvercnco  for 
lings.  No  fairer  model  of  the  i>erfections  and  glory  of 
K)d  could,  I  apprehend,  be  found,  than  that  presented  in 
ad  conversation  of  her  whose  loss  we  must  stiU  continue 


e." 


amiable,  unselfish,  fascinating  traits  of  girlhood,*'  writes 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Keeling  from  her 
threw  a  charm  about  her ;  and  developed  a  character  rich 
,  inteUigence,  and  Christian  graces.  With  a  disposition 
'modest  and  retiring,  there  was  found  associated  stiict 
,  high  principle,  and  manifest  goodness.'' 
i  decease  of  Mr.  Keeling,  the  £ev.  George  Bowden  was 
1  to  officiate  in  his  stead  till  the  ensuing  Conference.  **  It 
jreat  privilege,"  he  writes,  **  early  in  my  ministerial  life  to 
»rly  twelve  months  in  the  family-cucle  of  the  late  Mrs. 

Day  by  day  her  deportment  indicated  that  she  bore  on 
i  a  weight  of  woe;  yet  her  feelings  of  sorrow  had  no 
cpression  either  in  words  or  tears,  but  were  ever  held  in 
\xy  a  firm  will,  and  a  high  order  of  intelligence ;  deiiving 
and  life  from  the  grace  of  Christ.  For  a  season,  indeed, 
Led  raised  above  the  painfuhiess  of  her  position  by  an  inner 
f  Divine  consolation.  Her  heart,  though  stirred  to  its 
ras  yet  ruled  to  calmness  and  holy  confidence  by  the  sup- 
^race  of  God.  I  have  never  since  been  called  to  administer 
ion  to  a  Christian  widow  without  being  aided  by  the 
of  Mrs.  Eeeling's  serenity  and  dignity  of  deportment ;  the 
neult  of  intimate  communing  witli  God. 

mothers  have  evidenced  more  affectionate  and  earnest 
e  for  the  religious  welfare  of  their  children,  than  did  this 
lady.  It  was  over  evident  that  her  first  and  chief  concern 
t  her  children  should  become  faithful  seiTants  of  Christ. 
!i  earnestness,  inteUigence,  and  affection,  was  brouglit  to 
n  their  Scripture  lessons,  that  their  natural  disreUsh  for 
{S  of  God  was  overcome ;  their  hours  with  the  Bible,  whilst 
'  to  '  the  law  of  their  mother,*  seemed  to  them  the  brightest 
mL  She  not  only  taught,  but  trained  them  in  <  the  way 
old  go.*    Her  qre  was  upon  the  movements  of  every  hour; 


^  *  Bed  himself,  she  was  *  resting  in  the  arms  of  God/  cabnly  i^ 

for  her  summons  hence."  A  few  houi-s  after,  the  call  was  i 
her  warfare  was  accomplished  and  the  victory  won.  On  Tu 
the  26th  of  November,  1867,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  h 
she  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 


IS 
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THE  PRAYERS  OP  ST.  PAUL. 

IV. — BBHEDICTIOHS. 

Tub  valedictory  formulas  to  which  we  now  pagg  are  g( 
termed  Benedictions  ;  but  they  have  only  a  conventional  props 
the  name,  being  precisely  of  the  same  order  of  invocation 
Greetings.  They  also  have  their  history  and  process  of  e 
development  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  study  of  which  will  he 
tjl ,  much  towards  the  understanding  of  their  theological  import. 

the  Greetings  they  present  one  typical  and  perfect  formi  ai 
will  stand  in  the  exposition  for  all  the  rest. 


I.  VALEDICTOBT  70BMITLA8. 

1.  The  word  Grace  rules  the  entire  series  of  these  final  B 
tions,  but  there  are  a  few  remembrancers  of  the  older  forms  to 
we  must  briefly  refer.  The  first  of  these  is  the  immemorial  i 
the  ancient  covenant,  which  throughout  the  books  of  the  Old 
ment  is  the  symbol  of  the  perfect  favour  of  God  in  heaven  a 
richest  and  most  comprehensive  blessinsr  of  God  on  earth,    i 


Dctitj  of  man's  own  heart. 

I  theK  Tuiatioofl  on  the  word  Peice,  nmning  through  Bt. 
riting*,  there  are  a  few  otiier  benedictiooB  which  need  not 
more  than  amoment.  The LordheieUh  you  all.'  occurB  once  in 
id  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonian^.  And,  in  thi;  FirBt  Corinthian 
he  termination  of  which  is  diBtiogoished  hy  three  distinct 
lolu,  we  hare  the  only  instance  of  a  direct  perroiial  eipres- 
^rd,  very  much  after  the  fuhion  of  a  modern  mcBBsge  of 

will  be  interesting  to  turn  to  the  pasaage,  as  in  itself  a 
initanee  of  St.  Paul'a  peculiarities.  Every  one  mast  have 
low  slowly  and  with  what  seeming  difficulty  he  closes  some 
ttora.  This  ia  one  of  them.  The  emphssie  of  the  uombina- 
Jw  Mveral  Bentenoes  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  now  it  is 
Q  point  to  the  tender  perional  IcindoeBs  that  adds  even  to 
ig  benediction  the  words,  JIfy  love  be  witli  you  all  I 
tuming  then  to  the  habitual  valediction  of  which  Grace  is 
,  there  are  observable  three  leading  forme,  with  sundry 
ste  variations.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jeeui  ChrUt  he  with 
e  first  and  moat  general ;  this  diminishes  to  Grace  be  teitk 
itk  thee;  and  finally  we  have  the  form  which  is  appropriate 
hurch  as  such,  that  is,  the  full  liturgical  phrase  :  The  grace 
ord  Jenu  Ohritl,  and  the  love  of  Ood,  and  the  eommvnion  of 

Qkoet,  he  vith  you  all.     Amen. 

'ha  first  form  is  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  Gputles, 
iw  Tariationa,  snch  as  the  occasional  insertion  of  the  word  all. 
[  hii  benediction  on  the  Qalatiani, — the/ooliah  and  bewitched 
m, — he  is  careful  to  show  br  his  last  word  how  true  his  heart 
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First  to  the  CorintbianB,  where  St.  Paul  gives  to  ajffattama  emj 
who  loves  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  are  taught  to  appreciate  a  oi 
peculiar  tenderness  with  which  the  Apostle's  heart  beat  towan 
Person  and— so  to  speak— the  character  of  his  Master. 

(2.)  In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  the  fa 
finished  valediction.  Why  it  was  given  in  this  Epistle  there  is  nc 
whatever  to  show.  Suffice  that  it  summed  up,  in  a  manner  of 
there  had  been  hitherto  no  example,  the  relations  of  the  three  Pi 
of  the  Holj  Trinity  to  the  work  of  redemption  and  the  aceom 
ment  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  saints.  Nothing  reeembliiig 
found  elsewhere ;  as  an  echo  of  the  baptismal  formula  it  is  u 
It  is  evidently,  also,  so  constructed  as  to  be  adapted  exdosiv 
public  worship :  hence  it  was  early  appropriated  to  the  sarvi 
which  it  is  used  in  the  present  day,  and  for  which,  doubtless^ ; 
be  used  so  long  as  congregations  assemble  on  earth. 

(3.)  Long  after  this/ull  expansion  of  the  Benediction,  the  A 
began  to  abbreviate  this  formula,  making  it  both  concise  and 
vidual  in  its  application.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  si 
Orace  he  with  you  all,  and  the  same  is  found  in  the  three  Pi 
Epistles.  The  First,  however,  to  Timothy,  contains  the 
instance  in  which  the  benediction  is  invoked  upon  an  indiv 
Grace  be  with  thee!  What  is  most  remarkable  here  is,  thi 
omission  of  the  name  Jesua  Christ  is  obviously  the  result  of  a  c 
process  of  condensation,  which  leaves  the  omitted  words  to  be  io 
The  terms  which  connect  grace  with  the  name  of  Jesus  are  die 
but,  strangely  enough,  the  article  remains,  as  if  to  bear  « 
of  the  sacred  Name  that  is  left  out.  It  might  seem  as  if  thi 
process  were  at  work  which  caused  the  baptism  in  the  ni 
Jesus  to  stand  for  baptism  into  the  triune  Name.  The  grace  \ 
you  I  is  literally  the  formula:  that  grace,  namely,  which  i 
become  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  saving  in  the  Gospel  of  Ghrii 
all  that  produces  holiness  and  happiness  in  man.  The  artiole  ii 
found  in  the  Greetings,  when  all  manifestations  of  Divine  got 
are  traced  up  to  their  fountain  in  the  Divine  nature.  I 
grammar  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  article  is  never  wanting  in 
benedictions,  even  when  it  might  seem  superfluous.  %  The  i 
doubtless,  is,  that  in  them  the  grace  of  God  is  always  cobb 
whether  avowedly  or  silently,  with  the  redeeming  work  of  Chri 

It  is  a  fact  which  will  not  escape  the  attentive  reader,  tlu 
very  last  invocation  traced  by  the  hand  of  St.  Paul — aa  it  wfli 
dying  benediction  of  the  writer  as  such — has  a  new  and  it 
feature  in  it.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  with  thy  spirit !  pv 
Orace  he  with  you  I  What  a  volume  of  meaning  is  then  i 
double  invocation,  as  it  were  the  legacy  of  the  holy  Apoatia  ti 
and  to  all,  to  Timothy,  to  me,  and  to  every  one  I    The  mm 


utioni,  woetiier  oi  greeting  or  oi  TaiedictioQ,  undergo,  tbis 
lerer  loat.  It  holds  itd  pre-emioenti  place,  and  leaves  ita  echo 
ir  whenever  and  wherever  his  writioga  are  read.  The  last 
jnee,  u  the  first  was  grace.  It  ia  his  token  in  every  Epistle. 
I  elect  word.  Other  terms  of  leading  theological  interest 
ir  full  trihute  pud  to  them  ;  none  of  then)  are  omitted,  all 
nred,  in  his  catholic  and  univerBal  doctrine.  Let  the  glorious 
roida  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Christian  religion  be  traced 
the  Xew-Teitameot  writers,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there 
w — not  even  love — that  holda  elsewhere  a  higher  place  than 
rilings.  Yet  it  remucs  true  that  Grace  was  h'n  chosen  motto, 
Borial,  and  badge :  the  word  which  he  wrote  with  bis  own 
hen  his  deputies  wrote  the  rest.  The  word  has  clung  to  Lis 
irongh  all  succeeding  times.  Grace,  as  St.  Paul  understood 
race  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  become  in  the  sjstemg  of  theology 
ra  ruled  Christian  thought  the  most  fundamental  of  all  words : 
ntral  in  doctrine,  most  effectoal  as  a  protest  against  error,  and 
prcaentative  of  the  energy  of  the  Qospel. 

II.    THE   AFOaTOLICAL  BEVEDICTIOa. 

(?  Cor.  liii.  U.) 
the  will  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  this  foi-m  of  words  should 
Mtj  purposes.  These  we  may  indicate  very  briefly  ;  reserving 
jgm  of  deep  interest  for  future  treatment,  when  the  prayers 
Apostle  will  require  us  to  refer  to  them.  The  Apostolical 
ition,  as  it  once  and  only  once  assumes  this  perfect  form, 
in  one  of  Si.  Paul's  Epistles  the  authenticity  of  which  baa 
leen  called  in  question,  and  the  most  captious  critiinsm  has 


tfaree-ona  Source  of  the  apiritual  good  of  the  Redeemed.  He 
not  understand  these  words  aright,  will  anderstiud  aright  i 
the  apostolical  teaching  :  fur  thi«  text  abo  poura  its  steadjl 
all  the  doctrinal  part  of  tho  New  Testaraont,  Whatever  di 
ariao  on  the  cont-ideratioti  of  the  passage  in  itself  should  be 
by  a  collation  of  it  nith  the  others,  and  with  the  general  tei 
New  Testament.  None  can  blesa  save  One,  even  as  no  lut 
foundation  of  faith  and  hope  but  Que.  The  demonitrati 
the  Holy  T/inity  coatained  in  the  two  great  formulu,  that  o 
and  that  of  benediction,  is  of  a  kind  which  becomes  mora 
absolutely  patisfying  the  more  profoundly  it  is  studied  in  kll  iti 
How  many  doubting  souls — aoaU  doubting  all  things  beoaoi 
ing  one — has  this  benediction  helped:  blcising  them,  m 
doubly  in  turning  them  away  from  their  sceptical  and  rati 
hesitation. 

2.  It  is,  however,  the  expression  of  a  mediatorial  Bawd 
iuvocatioa  of  the  blessings  of  the  eeonomy  of  grace  upon  th 
gation  in  the  order  of  the  Divine  beetowment  in  Christ. 

It  is  ike  grace  of  our  Lord  Jenu  Chritt :  the  loviog-kindiu 
of  Qod,  as  it  looks  upon  man  in  sin  and  guilt,  looks  upon 
from  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;  only  through  His  fioiahed  «ti 
only  through  His  mediation  and  intercession  generally.  B 
His  grace ;  He  has  connected  it  with  His  own  name  for  tm 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  grace  will  be  eternally  (hi 
Christ.  That  word  is  St.  Paul's  token  in  every  Epistle: 
blaster's  token  also  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  force  of  I 
will  be  still  more  deeply  felt  if  we  remember  that  ia  ercn 


UbrUtiati   covenant.     Ibkt  nbicn  is  dexlij  taereiiy  when 

to  the  interior  relations  of  the  three-one  Qod  is  pure  and 
nth  when  referred  ia  the  di*peDBatioii  of  mercy  through  the 
at  and  the  minutration  of  the  Trinitj  in  the  Church.  The 
I  the  Fount  of  redemption  ;  or  ratbtr  the  Hvad  of  CkrUl  it 

k  not  uid  that  the  Head  of  the  Son  is  the  Fatiher.  Aa  the 
win  the  economj  of  redemption,  the  Father  here  repreflcnte 
Ihead  absolutely,  thus  rendering  needlesd  what  later  ascrip- 
.T«  fonnd  needful,— the  in.qertion  of  "  three  persona  in  one 
ithe  formula.  The  loee  of  God  is  here  two-fold :  firet,  the 
1m  triune  Qtid  it  revealed  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  which 

ii  its  eternal  ezpreision :  that  love  wag  and  is  behind  the 
11,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  love  could  not  flow  to  us  save  through 
e  of  atonement,  «o,  on  the  other,  the  grace  of  the  Atonement 
A  flair  to  na  save  through  the  love  of  God.  Becondlf ,  the 
[lod  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Diviae  love  in  the  heart  as 
ea  and  spring  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy  and  Divine  in  our 
nature :  it  u  shed  abroad  within  us,  (tiom.  v.  5,)  not  as  the 
of  comfort  and  joj,  but,  as  the  word  ibpelf  indicates,  ai 
A  strength,  and  cleanning  grace  poured  abundantly  into  the 
lUda  in  it  for  ever. 

OMaiiiiiiOTi  of  the  Holg  Okoit  Invoked  here  is  the  common 
ition  io  the  person,  and  olEces,  and  gifti  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

whose  influences  alone  the  inward  work  of  religion  is  begun, 
dgind  brought  to  consummation.  Here  it  must  be  emphati- 
lid  th«t  the  communion  necessarily  implies  three  ideas,  which 

and  strictly  inseparable.  The  fellowship  invoked  is  the 
Mtd  indindnal  possessias  of  the  Holy  Bpirit,  the  sacred, 
>  kntage  of  the  people  of  Cod.     The  benediction  does  not 
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as  the  Bamd  under  another  form,  the  idea  of  the  Spirit's  impai 
upon  the  whole  company  and  every  indiridaal  in  it  the  Ben 
invokes  the  distributive  influence  of  the  Spirit  as  ererj  one  h 
And,  lastly,  the  word  irresistibly  leads  on  to  the  farther  the 
the  unity  created  by  this  common  gift.  This  is  the  blessed 
thip  which  is  spoken  of  immediately  after  the  day  of  Penteoo 
is  the  true  "  community  of  goods  "  the  transitory  type  of  w 
Church  for  a  season  saw.  For  this  our  Saviour  prayed  (Joh 
that  they  may  he  one, — one  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Oho 

But,  whilst  thus  retaining  the  propriety  of  the  distinction 
the  three  peisons  in  tha  formula,  it  must  be  remembered  s 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord :  the  blessing  of  the  Charoh 
through  what  seems  to  be  a  triple  channel  from  one  Source. 

3.  Hence,  lastly,  the  Benediction  is  to  some  extent  the  sa] 
of  the  greeting.  In  this  its  final  form  it  shows  that  the 
the  congregation  of  God's  people  and  saints,  is  the  abiding  h 
sphere  of  heavenly  blessing.  The  greetings  and  benedictions  | 
are  invoked  upon  all  without  reference  to  the  Church  as  aoc 
this  one,  which  gathers  into  itself  and  consummates,  and  at  1 
time  enlarges,  all  the  other  invocations,  is  so  ordered  that  it 
pronounced  upon  the  people  as  such.  Each  member  has  Us 
of  the  common  good ;  but  only  as  one  of  a  holy  communil 
blessing,  as  it  falls  upon  the  heart  of  the  believer,  tells  hii 
his  interest  in  Christ  and  His  grace,  the  Source  of  all  his  ho] 
it  assures  him  of  the  love  of  God,  the  secret  of  bappinsH 
heaven  ;  and  it  leaves  lingering  in  his  ear  the  word  commum 
in  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  the  temple,  the  Blessing  is  prodi 
the  holy  mountain,  to  proceed  thence  to  every  member  of  the 
fellowship  of  God's  people :  The  Lord  bless  thee  out  of  ZUm  I 
cxxxiv.) 

Let  us  not  pass  from  these  invocations  without  paying  c 
tribute  to  the  word  that  rules  this  province  of  our 
which  begins  and  ends  every  Epistle,  and  is  the  theme  ti 
through  all.  The  gracious  expreesion  is  new  in  the  New  Ti 
use  of  it,  but  without  losing  any  of  its  ancient  meaning, 
earliest  classical  meaning  it  signified  that  undefinable  graoe  wh 
rejoicing,  which  created  joy,  of  whatever  kind.  The  heayenl 
of  this  word  makes  every  page  of  the  New  Testamen 
Eetaining  that  meaning,  the  most  impressive  illastration  of  ^ 
seen  on  the  Saviour's  lips,  (Psalm  xlv.,  Luke  iv.,)  it  has  ra 
new  triple  application  in  the  Gospel.  First,  it  is  the  graoe  o 
Christ,  the  Source  of  all.  salvation  to  sinful  man ;  then  it  it  1 
grace  entering  the  heart  and  working  all  its  wonders  there  * 


ed  Willi  the  H«formattoD  period,  and  the  centur7  prccediog  iti 
b  the  period  which  i»  treated  of  in  thcae  volumca.  This  ia 
nit  to  account  for.  That  great  revolntioo  of  thought,  which 
«  pregnant  with  reiulta  thon  perhaps  any  other  since  the 
(  Christianitj,  cannot  fail  to  srreet  the  attention  of  every 
b1  person.  Aa  the  origin  of  Protestant iam,  it  ia  an  event 
ich  all  ^es  are  turned  with  a  look  of  intcnso  interest.  Its 
iie  ilow  deTclopmcnt  of  the  conviction  which  proiluced  it,  its 
I  actors,  its  conflict  and  victor?,  and  its  establishment  aa  ii 

Enrope,  arn  all  studied  with  an  eagemess  that  scarcely  an; 
ilia  in  hnm&n  affairs  can  command.    With  the  accomplish- 

tbe  object,  interest  wanes;  acd  the  after  centuries  of  Pro- 
history  arc  allowed  to  pass  with  partial  notice  b;  all  but 
tively  few.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  greatly  regretted.  The  causes 
Imittcd  of  there-conquCBt  by  Popery  of  some  of  its  lost  ground 
idmonitory  lessons  for  Protestants  of  all  time.  Their  divisions 
nal  jealousies  hare  been  their  weakness;  and  of  this  a  highly 
d  aystem  haa  known  how  to  avail  itaelf.  It  is  quite  true  that 
riaiona  have  always  ezistcd  in  the  Papacy  ;  but  they  do  not  act 
>me  form,  nor  ao  prijiididBlIy,as  the  divisions  of  Protcitantiani. 
»  oontroversies  which  paralysed  the  power  of  thenewchurchcs 
'  to  be  deeply  lamented  i  and  should  indnce  all  Protestant 
•  to  lay  aside  false  and  offensive  assumptions,  and  whatc^'cr 

■  their  mutual  recognition  and  action,  in  anticipation  of  the 
abnggle  for  Papal  ascendency  and  repression,  on  the  ono 

'  ftotestant  freedom  of  thought  and  progress,  on  the  other. 
clcoRie  in  aa  English  form  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Hagenbach, 
already  favonrafaly  known  to  English  students  of  theology. 

■  a prominent  place  among  the  German  evangelicals  {  and  is  a 
a  against  the  bold  invasions  of  nationalism  with  the  vencrublo 
:,  and  men  of  that  school.  Though  a  Baalo  Professor,  he  ia 
ly  a  German  in  hia  modea  of  thought.    His  views  are  of  a 


valuable  contribution  to  tbftt  object,  we  lack,  too,  m  tbeu 
the  power  of  generalisation,  b;  whicli  the  varioiia  antagonit 
of  thought  would  have  been  developed,  and  their  origin  an 
influence  traced  and  recorded.* 

The  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  dearly  marks  the  « 
ment  of  a  new  era.  The  religions  wars  which  had  desolated 
and  embittered  the  minds  of  men,  were  approaching  their  cl 
Area  of  open  peraecntion  were  rapidly  burning  themselvet  i 
rerult  in  the  Cerennea,  with  the  Camiaardian  war,  waa  one  oi 
explosions  of  fanatical  extravagancl  on  the  one  side,  and 
repression  on  the  other.  Though  we  may  look  in  vain  fur  the 
of  Chriatian  faith  and  life  which  marked  the  old  Hugnc 
Camiaardians  are  not  to  he  too  hastily  condemned.  The 
opprt'saion  drove  them  into  excesses  of  thought  and  fedi 
cannot  be  approved ;  but  tbey  fought  for  liberty  of  cooeoi 
freedom  of  worship ;  and  the  Proteatants  of  England  and 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  atruggle,  and  afforded  them  ai 
assistance.  The  minda  of  men,  in  all  partiea,  were  comingt 
this  was  not  the  mode  by  which  religioua  differences  could  be 
A  vague  idea  of  toleration  was  forcing  itself  npon  the  attent 
The  recognition  of  this  principle  was  as  much  needed  amon 
tents  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  in  their  relation  to  th 
The  controveraiea  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reform 
forward  this  idea.  It  waa  discovered  that  it  was  impossible 
all  minds  to  the  same  mould;  andthatthe  attempt  to  enforce  a 
acceptance  of  specified  forms  and  symbols  of  Taith  must  pr 
less  of  good,  and  become  a  sonrce  of  grievous  evil.  The  I 
corporate  unity  was  strong  in  the  minda  of  orthodox  Lnthei 
they  fonnd  the  attainment  of  their  object  beset  with  insnm 
difficulties.    The  mere  denunciation  of  others  returned  ia  itai 


'--.i^Q  life  as  an  experience  of  the  aooi  «M  icarcelf  anywhere 
liid.  OerniADj  was  threatened  with  an  inTuion  of  the  French 
ti  Buuten;  and  the  fatind  orthodox;  of  Frederick  WitliHia  I. 
w  aenee  fitted  ta  retist  the  invHsion ;  but,  in  its  repression  of 
-coltnre,  tended  rather  to  disg-DBt  thiin  to  t-dirj*.  The  character 
blttnt,  iKCoranl  lov^r  of  soldiers  preeeote  a  strange  admiiturc 
Uee.  Hia  ideaa  of  Obriatioiiitj  were  of  tbe  moat  rndimenlarr 
Tisnd  scarcely  extended  beyond  theaeceptajioeof theChurch'a 
id  aabmission  to  hinaelf  aa  an  ikbaolote  sovereign.  His  almost 
K»tnent  of  hia  precocious  son  was  a  part  of  hie  religion  ;  uid 
lit*  were  moat  patent  and  painfal.  There  was,  however,  a 
B  Protestant  element  in  his  nature,  as  appeared  in  bis  opening 
•Aoai  to  (h«  Salzburg  emigranta.  and  in  tbe  liberal  roeasnrea 
II  adapted  for  their  protection  and  aettkment  in  tbeir  new 

am  did  not  furniali  a  man  equal  to  their  requirements.  To 
Mn  tbn  coming  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Dt^iem  would 
n  spfsjifnt.  though  in  hia  bold  meainrvB  ha  would  no  doubt 
M  «  rrjected  prophet.    Tlie  rise  of  Pietism  woa  a  well-meant 

bnair  tha  iron  bands  of  the  TBOOgniaed  orthodoxy,  which  bad 
:rttidied  oot  the  life  of  the  Cbnrch  in  attempts  to  protect  it. 
■ad  Fnincke,  with  muiy  nf  their  followere,  deaerve  to  be  held 
ifal  iimembraiice.    Tbe  origin  and  development  of  Pietism  are 

bf  our  author  at  couaiderable  length  in  different  portions 
voric,  and  dctcrve  a  more  extended  notice  than  our  space 
lit.  It  was  a  revival  of  experimental  religion.  It  tangbt  tbo 
J  of  individoal  repentance  and  faith  ;  and  proclaimed  the  pri* 
t  Gonsciuus  pardon  and  fullowahip  with  God,  which  were  to  b« 
rd  by  a  Mh  of  praolical  Christianity.  It  was  apprehended  by 
MPi«tiamri>nIdIeadto"  Separatism, "which  they  regarded  with 
dtoniiaee.  The  labonra  of  those  who  were  at  its  head  sprang 
I  istenul  experience  of  true  religion,  which  never  fails  to  send 
■  ■olijeGta  OB  a  mission  of  BODl-awaltening  and  conversion.    Tba 
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and  diminished  its  inflaencc,  tfaougli  it  was  not  nnfreqaenil} 
sen  ted  ard  supported  by  men  of  eminent  religiduness  UA  i 
There  were  others  who  declined  to  be  re^atdcd  as  Pietists,  b 
had  imbibed  a  considerable  portion  of  its  spirit,  and  whose  U^ 
Christian  activities  were  a  blessing  to  the  Ghnrcb.  But^  deiki 
an  oreanization,  the  movement  did  not  possess  the  necessaiy  el 
of  endurance  and  propagation.  It  was  nnable  snocessfallj  to  i 
with  the  rising  tide  of  philosophical  free-thonght,  and  indiifia 
positive  Christianity. 

The  WolBan  philosophy  led  the  way  in  this  direction.  Op] 
to  Christianity  was  not  the  original  intention  of  its  aathoi 
object  evidently  was  to  make  mathematics  useful  in  the  demoni 
of  Christian  truth.  He  hoped  to  make  it  appear  that  moral  tr 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  mathematical  formularies.  The 
immediate  result  was  a  pedantic  imitation  in  numerous  pulpiti 
furnished  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  fancied  dialectic  skill.  T 
demnation  and  deprivation  of  Professor  Wolf  speedily  followe 
the  condition  of  thought  in  Europe  was  favourable  to  the  t 
which  had  been  inaugurated.  The  Deism  of  England  had  tal 
in  France,  and  found  a  congenial  advocate  in  Voltaire,  whc 
conceit  and  flippancy  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  i 
assumed  the  name  of  "  Illuminism,"  as  expressive  of  its  prow 
tion  to  guide  men  to  truth  indeptndently  of  Scripture  and  Chrii 
Frederick  II.  may  be  considered  the  patron  of  this  anti-G 
movement.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Hagenbacl 
of  Frederick,  and  the  influence  which  he  exerted  by  his  eza 
well  as  by  the  men  whom  he  patronized.  It  may  probably 
that  in  his  early  years  he  had  no  positively  religious  views; 
very  obvious  that  he  soon  descended  into  utter  scepticism.  Tl 
of  the  Church  were  maintained,  and  toleration  prevailed,  bnl 
result  of  unbelieving  indifference,  and  not  of  enlightened  G 
charity.  The  watchword  of  Protestantism  is  "  Liberty ;  "  bat 
ever  remain  the  opponent  of  libertinism  under  the  name  of  phi 
All  attempts  at  compromise  will  prove  to  be  nothing  less  t 
surrender  of  the  outposts  of  Christianity  to  the  enemy.  Th< 
not  wanting  excellent  and  well-meaning  men,  whoee  religi 
rather  one  of  moral  excellence  than  of  spiritual  life,  who  labc 
find  points  of  reconciliation,  but  with  the  inevitable  result 
moting  the  cause  of  their  opponents.  The  rigid  orthodoxy,  wK 
repelled  Pietism  in  its  better  form,  was  now  compelled  to  on 
it  in  resisting  the  common  foe.  From  the  general  conflict  wis 
what  may  perhaps  be  rightly  designated  the  ei-a  of  Biblical  crit 

Pietism  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  the  old  orthodoxy,  bat 
failed  to  develop  theological  and  biblical  science.  From  the; 
of  Deism,  the  Bible  itself  necessarily  became  the  subject  of  ia 
tion.  Wetstcin,  Michaelis,  and  Mosheim,  were  early  workers 
important  department.  Semler  and  Lessing  diverted  Biblical c 
from  its  legitimate  aim.  The  leading  thought  of  the  latter  o1 
was,  that  iho  understanding  of  man  is  to  employ  the  Bible,  aa  J 
anything  else,  to  obtain  from  it  what  measure  of  tnitb  it 


D  aa  Hall«r,  tba  pbjucian,  who  wbb  ho  Ohriatian  in  liia  apiril, 
<geiic&l  in  hia  creed.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  ihoald  h&vo 
«r«  in  preaeDting  an  illastratioa  of  bia  oharecteT  and  hia 
m  hi*  omi  wiilingR.  Tbe  figure  of  John  Albert  Beag«l 
t  Uildlj  on  the  orthodox  aide.  His  ddiverancts  were  Bulcmn 
tj ;  and  his  critical  labonra  continuu  a  Tatuable  legacy  to  the 
In  hia  aamimptiDii  of  tbs  »fEce  of  the  prophet,  however,  hi: 
iwttj,  und  preacnlaawarnitiK  ^^  longing  and  inqairing  minds 
■  the  fnlfilment  of  prt-iphec;  in  the  developmenla  of  bistnr;. 
tmbairh  de*tjWa  two  chapters  to  Zinzendorf  and  the  Church 
a  fonndcd  nndtr  hia aatpices.  While  the  Goant  poaietsed 
uUencies,  he  lucked  the  apecial  ([Dalificatioos  which  are 
n  tb«  fiiacdrr  of  a  new  religioua  cummTinitjr.  His  douUintU 
«  fnJT  from  t>«iiig  atcadj  and  safe  ;  and  he  bad  little  or  no 
n  abUity.  The  t^onliniianco  of  the  M.^ravian  Cburuh  is 
<  reanlt  of  the  •ober  judgment  and  regulative  notion  iif  snch 
«n  got  berg,  than  of  the  direct  ioftuMifeof  Ziizendorf  birnself. 
>  in  tho  pretcrvation  of  a  work  which  contained  au  uiiuij 
ft  good.  Mid  which  haa  inspired  the  hearts  of  its  mtBsioiiMries 
r-akcrificing  spirit  worlhf  of  the  best  days  of  Christian  it]'. 
vina  Gkorch  mutt  ever  be  invested  »ilh  a  peculiar  interest  to 
Wt  owe  to  Oxford  the  ficiebed  scholarship  aad  hi|;h  mental 
if  John  Weal«jr ;  hot  it  la  to  the  Moravian  Brethrm  we  owe 
■Cnonal  conarionsneaB  of  theforgiTinglove  and  renewing  grace 
i>cb  prL-pared  bjm  for  the  great  work  which  be  inatru  mentally 
hcd.  This  leads  ns  to  notice  Dr.  Hagenbach'a  acconnt  of 
n,  whi<;h  ia  given  in  a  single  chapter;  and  is,  therefore, 
f  w«rj  in>p«tfeut.  It  is  right  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
,  good  i  and  that  it  eTidenues  a  diapositioa  to  do  jastice  to 
idhwcrangelittiolabonrs.  It  would,  however,  have  been  well  if 
rhnd  madi?  bis  reading  on  the  enhjcct  a  little  more  extensive, 
wewbat  bold,  to  say  the  least,  to  utlempt  a  delineation  of 
tk  without  having  consolted  any  oonnuotcd  history  of  it.     Dr. 
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thougli  it  is  evident  tLat  the  spiritual  element  in  Wedey's  chuiottfi 
and  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Methodism,  is  scarcely  nnderstood,  ud 
certainly  not  appreciated.    In  speaking  of  the  religions  exercises  of  tkc 
early  Methodists,  he  says,  "  Where  an  individual  experienced  grnt 
inward  struggles,  an  ecstatic  state  was  communicated  from  him  to 
others  in  the  assembly,  as  by  miracle."    There  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  the  mind  of  our  Professor  of  Theology  a  thought  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ood,  and  of  His  influence  in  the  hearts  of  men,  as  the  Author  of  pcup 
tential  conviction  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  spiritual  enjoyment  oa  tki 
other,  which  may  be  so  deep  and  rich  as  to  demand  for  themselTesn 
audible  expression.    These  strong  religious  emotions  are  supposed  to 
be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by  some  law  of  mntol 
intercourse.    This  **  condition  of  mind  "  is  said  to  have  been  regsiddi 
"  as  a  special  sign  of  grace; "  and,  as  a  result,  "  the  preacher  tan^ 
commenced  before  the  paroxysm  began."     Watson's  strictures  01 
Southcy  would  have  preserved  Dr.  Hagenbach  from  this  exhibition  of 
shallow  naturalism.    The  excitement  which  marked  Methodist 
ings  was  not  a  display  of  fanaticism.    The  sober  and  Christian 
of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  such  excitement  are  eridenoe  eloff 
und  Scriptural  on  this  important  matter.    It  is  true  that  the  souroo  of 
it  i3  not  understood  by  any  but  spiritually- minded  men.    We  m 
forcibly  reminded  of  our  Lord's  exclamation,  '*  I  thank  Thee,  0  FathoTt 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  froH 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

Dr.  Hagenbach  is  not  more  successful  when  he  approaches  thi 
doctrinal  views  of  Wesley.  He  represents  him  as  maintaining  "tW 
man  may  arrive  at  moral  perfection  in  this  life."  What  docs  D& 
Hagenbach  mean  by  **  moral  perfection  f  "  Wesley  maintained  thi 
possibility  of  *'  Christian  perfection,"  of  loving  "  Gk>d  with  all  tit 
heart,"  in  thid  life ;  but  he  would  not  have  accepted  this  representatJoi 
of  his  doctrine.  This  doclrine  is  placed  as  a  point  of  differenoe  wilk 
Zinzendorf,  who  **  believed  that  even  a  pardoned  man  can  always  fal 
occasion  enough  to  sin ;  and,  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  body,  that  he  wiH 
find  it  necessary  to  receive  the  Saviour's  pardon ; "  as  if  Wesley  didaofc 
believe  both  the  particulars  contained  in  this  statement  as  deoidodtf 
as  did  Ziczcndorf.  Wesley's  "  Christian  perfection  "  is  here  siippooflt 
to  elevate  its  subjects  into  a  transcendental  condition,  in  which  rce■^^' 
rcnceto  sin  becomes  impossible;  and  the  "Saviour's pardon"  isnoloDgif 
in  any  sense  required.  Dr.  Hagenbach  quotes  the  Preface  to  Wes&qfV 
Sermons ;  and  we  presume  he  has  read  them :  if  he  has  noti  ha 
certainly  ought  to  have  done.  His  loose  and  erroneous  mods  of 
8p(>aking  of  Wesley's  doctrine  awakens  a  doubt  on  this  point;  asifcii 
difficult  to  conceive  that  any  one  who  has  actually  read  theiii»  wl 
especially  as  an  historian,  could  write  in  this  style.  We  are  fioithflr 
told  that  one  of  the  "  one-sided  views  of  Methodism"  is  that*'ivaoi0 
never  obtain  a  sense  of  salvation  until  we  have  repented  and  dntg^ki 
for  perfection."  *  Where  did  Dr.  Hagenbach  find  in  Wesley's  Soraoli 
his  authority  for  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  P    It  is  paiafid  t9 


The  italics  arv  ouis. 


V  qiwuuuBuuuB  wiuvii  wtgru  iioiMjuarj  lor  to  great  a  watK  ver 
mti  bj  bim  in  a  degrw  th&t  r&rely  falls  tu  Ihe  lot  of  one  mi 
tied  in  infosioi;  hi*  own  spirit  and  principles  into  the  "Societies" 
I  he  (b4ind«d,  u  perhaps  no  other  man  hat  done  id  a  simitar  work 
tkc  daj«  of  St.  Pan],  nboee  development  of  Ohrislianit;  ia 
eOBplete  than  that  of  anj  other  apostle,  and  whnBe  influenne  on 
•oofht  of  the  Chnreh  is  both  atroog  and  eDduring.  The  design  o[ 
)}  is  the  prowcntion  of  his  aacred  toils  ia  easily  apprehended. 
itlMfauidtBg  the  calnmniea  of  his  earlier  life,  he  lired  to  command 
tskimval  r^neration  as  a  man  of  diatingiiiahed  ability,  spotless 
ct<r,  aod  mtpxampled  lefll  end  aotivity  in  the  spread  of  Scrip- 
holiBMS."  E«  was  guided  ia  all  his  proceedings  by  one  contj- 
Oo.  Ho  had  the  most  abundant  evidence  of  Diviue  approval  in 
kran  I  and  withont  laying  dowo  ia  anticipation  any  particular 
if  opcratwn.  be  invariablj  did  just  that  tUini*  nbioh  he  believed 
Innc^meBt  of  the  work  of  God  entruBted  to  his  charge  rt^qulred. 
aseived  view*  were  made  to  yield  to  tbe  detuandn  of  bis  tpiritusi 
griaa.  If  this  lt«ding  f<u;t  in  hia  bistorj  iTi>re  distinctly  borne  in 
it  woald  prevent  moat  of  the  mistakes  whivli  are  made  in  judging 
tfflrP-Tt''"'  actions,  and  of  his  relation  to  Methodism  as  it  now 
.  Il  would  aolve  the  apparent  con  I  radiation  which  aume  think 
Gmotct  between  those  ecclesiastical  actions  and  his  expressi^d 
ft  Tli«  progrms  of  hii  work  during  his  life  no  doubt  convinced 
iat  Ma  indepeudent  attitnde  wonld  inevitably  be  taken  by  the 
UdSocictitWi  "  and  hia  own  acts,  in  effect,  prepared  tbe  way  for 
^mmII  in  lh«  mostnnmi^t^kabk  macner.  Mudem  lI<;thodism  is 
yitia>ale  rcnlt  of  WeaU-y's  prisciplc.a  and  nctiona ;  and  ita  pre< 
nriUoai  is  as  providential  ns  ile  earlier  devd-ipment.  The  sacri- 
F  lba(  poaitkiB  would  he  Ihe  surrf^ndcr  of  the  principal  obj'^cts 
ifcli  it  was  originated  and  has  hem  maintained.  The  esigeocii^s 
svork  of  Ood  in  connection  with  it  have  evolved  an  organisation 
tontf,  oa  to  render  iU  faaion  into  an^  other  Churob  an  inipoau- 
.   The  oofttru;  supposition  saay  be  enterlained  by  aome  persona 
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extended ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  follow  Dr.  HagenbaoH  in 
tion  of  the  Rationalistic  movement  in  Germany,  and  of  *'  the  n 
testant  Theology  "  by  which  its  iojarions  inflnence  haa  been  n 
counteracted.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Talnable  portiona  of  ill 
bat  we  can  do  no  more  than  commend  it  to  the  careful  stud 
readers.  It  will  assist  them  in  placing  themaelvea  abreait  i 
religious  thought  of  their  own  times.  The  theology  of  Engl 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  theology  of  Germany.  It  is  c 
that  we  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which 
been  effected ;  and  these  volumes  will  afford  considerable  aaaii 
the  attainment  of  it. 
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"  We  hare  heard  the  pride  of  Moab.  (he  is  ezceediag  proud,)  hit  loftina 
irrogancy,  and  his  pride,  and  the  haaghtioeis  of  his  heart.*'  (Jereniiih  xlviii. 

Men  who  believe  the  Bible  require  no  corroborative  tc 
to  the  truth  of  its  narratives ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  unbeliei 
the  unthinking  world,  they  welcome  the  evidences  from  antiqui 
are  constantly  accumulating,  such  as  those  which  have  been  i 
within  living  memory,  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and  tl 
form  inscriptions  of  Persia  and  Assyria.  It  is  with  no  comnu 
faction  we  now  call  attention  to  the  Phoenician  inscription  fonnc 
the  past  year  on  a  block  of  black  basalt  at  Dhiban,  the  ac 
Dibon,  in  the  land  of  Moab ;  reciting  the  names  of,  at  the  leaat 
places  mentioned  in  history  and  prophecy,  and  containin| 
and  phrases  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Holy  Soripturea  in  ] 
in  which  language  the  inscription  is  composed. 

The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  been  the  inventora  of  alph 
writing;  and  the  hardy  merchant- seamen  of  l^re  and  SidoB 
the  invention  all  over  the  ancient  world,  and  left  the  traces  < 
visits  everywhere.  Phoenician  masons  and  builders  are  aaid  * 
made  their  marks  on  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Solo 
Jerusalem,  recently  explored  by  Lieutenant  Warren ;  and  a  Ph* 
inscription  is  found  on  the  stones  which  supported  the  winged 
the  palace  of  Sargon  in  Assyria.  The  Greek  alphabet  came  din 
the  Phoenician ;  and  the  Roman  alphabet,  in  which  this  page  ia] 
can  also  be  traced  to  the  same  origin.  In  the  Tamil  alphabets  ti 
ancient  language  of  South  India,  a  similarity  is  found  to  the  Pha 
and  in  the  most  sacred  Sanscrit,  or  Deva-Nagari,  of  the  noi 
Phoenician  element  may  be  discerned. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Eggeling,  the  learned  aecretary  of  thi 
Asiatic  Society,  wc  have  before  us  a  lithograph  copy,  executed  ii 
of  the  Moabite  inscription.  It  consists  of  thirty*foar  lineip  t 
them,  unfortunately,  imperfect ;  the  attempt  to  take  impreaaioi 
the  stone  having  been  interrupted  by  the  auperatitions  inhabil 
the  land  of  Moab,  hostile  to  Europeans;  and  the  monniiMB 
having  been  afterwards  broken  to  pieces  by  them,  to  prerent  it 


'd  to  the  tlkird  eb&pter  of  2  Einga.  Ic  will  be  remembered  that 
nbdaed  Ui«  Uoabites,  and  brongbt  tb«m  nader  tribnte.  Tho 
ai,  when  »  ■eparete  kiaf^^m,  appear  to  bare  held  the  UoabitM 
eotioD.  and  b>  hare  received  the  tribute.  Tbe  "one  bnndred 
dkunba.andooe  bandied  thoae&ndraiua  with  the  wool,"  Uetba 
t  to  pay  i  and,  oonsequentl j,  his  Und  was  invaded,  and  wa«  ovar- 
^  united  armiea  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Kdom. 
•I  Bot  b«  imagined  that  the  Prophet  Eluha  Banotioned  tho 
:ion  of  tbe  land  of  Moab  bj  the  Israelites.  The  deetraation  of 
id  thelilliDg  up  of  «elIa,aod  the  marriiig  of  the  land  in  an 
Dunnlry,  wcro  forfaiddon  in    the  luw  of  Ood.    The  prophet 

0  lure  known  tbe  ccnel  dispoailion  of  Ji^huraai,  tbo  King  of 
"  Hliaba  uid  unto  the  King  nf  Israel,  What  liave  I  to  do  with 
tt  thee  to  the  propht^ta  of  thj  father,  and  to  the  prophets  of 

bar. &a  tho  Lord  of  Hosta  lireth,  before  whom  I  Btand, 

rare  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of  Jehoshapbut,  the  King 
hi  I  wgald  not  look  toward  thee,  nor  see  thee."  When  he  fur- 
la  *"  Te  ahftU  amitv  ereiy  fenced  cit j,  and  every  choice  city,  and 

1  mvry  good  troe,  and  stop  all  wolla  of  wa.ter,  and  mur  every 
M  of  land  with  atones,"  he  was  not  giving  instruoiioiiB  or  por< 
that  tbeae  things  ahoatd  be  done,  but  wa«  annonnoiug  what  Le 
-wonld  l>«  Utti  tfeatment  which  Moab  would  reeeive  at  tbe  haoda 
1.  The  uloM  of  the  narrative  justlGea  Elishit's  abhoirencc  of 
L  "  Only  in  Kir-hiraaeth  left  they  the  stonea  thereof." 
Uui  King  of  Moab  saw  that  tbe  battle  was  tou  aore  for  him,.., 

hia  cldeat  aoB  that  ■hooid  have  reiKoed  in  hiii  atead.  and 
ttn  for  a  bomt  utTurinK  npon  the  wall.  And  tburn  was  gr^ut 
tiaa  agNiDsL  lanifl."  ladiirnation  on  the  part  of  Judah,  and 
tiuaontho  p«rt  i<{  Ood  Himself ;  who  alio ned  larael  fiutber 
T  KrpeaUnce,  hat  nltitnalely  panished  them  with  delcat  and 
fby  the  haad  of  ShiUoiancsor,  King  of  Assyria, 
la  Eanaioa  Israel  played  a  cmet  part,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet 

How  lune  the  land  rnnininBd  deaolale  we  do  not  know,  bat  w«   / 
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ties,  at  that  time  in  flonrialiing  prosperity,  bat  now  lying  in  vta 
desolation,  serves  to  authenticate  the  monument  aa  hemg  of  grad 
antiquity.  It  is  the  earliest  contemporary  record  in  the  Hebni 
language  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  which  1m 
come  to  our  knowledge. 

The  inscription  is  in  an  alphabetical  character,  the  PhoBnidsn,  A 
very  letters  which  were  probably  in  use  before  the  time  of  MoiM,  n 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  Moses  altered  and  improved  for  tt 
purpose  of  the  sacred  records  which  bear  his  name.  For  much  hdp  i 
the  study  of  Phoenician,  wc  are  indebted  to  Gosenius.  That  leni 
man,  notwithstanding  his  reported  scepticism,  revelled  in  Hebn 
literature.  In  his  "  Monumenta  Phcenieia"  (quarto,  1837,)  he  coUeeh 
and  published  in  fac-Hmile  all  the  Phoenician  Inscriptions  whidi  hi 
been  discovered  to  that  date,  accompanying  them  with  a  decipheni 
and  translation.  Since  his  time  a  brief  inscription  has  been  diMOVW 
at  the  palace  of  Sargon,  under  the  winged  bulls  already  alluded  ti 
and  by  far  the  longest  record  in  PhoDnician  was  found,  within  tkek 
twenty  years,  on  the  tomb  of  Eshmunazar  at  Sidon,  of  .which  m 
account  was  given  in  the  "  Wesley  an- Methodist  Magazine  "  for  Jul 
1857,  accompanied  by  Sifav'Simile  of  part  of  it.  The  learned  M.  le  D 
de  Luynes  has  subsequently  published  a  mature  and  oomprehoui 
review  of  the  entire  question  of  the  Phoenico-Semitic  alphabets,  aoooi 
panied  by  a  table  showing  the  identity  and  the  variations  of  t 
characters  for  many  hundred  years.  The  inscription  now  ml 
consideration  is  supposed  to  date  nearly  nine  hundred  yean  befoni 
Christian  era ;  the  defeat  of  Mesha,  whose  exploits  it  celebratea,  Invi 
taken  place  in  the  year  895  before  Christ,  according  to  the  reoflif 
chronology. 

This  primitive  writing  is  read,  like  the  Hebrew,  from  the  rigUI 
the  left.    These  are  the  first  words  of  the  i  ascription  : — 

k        Im         smknb        o        smkn. 

Melek  Kemosh  ben  Mesa  Anik 

The  following  descriptive  remarks,  slightly  altered,  were  oonuM 
cated  by  M.  Ad.  Neubauer  to  the  "  Daily  News :  "— 

"  The  stone  containing  the  inscription  in  question  was  a  moniuMit 
altar  erected  by  Mesa,  King  of  Moab,  at  Earhah,  after  his  revolt  I 
the  death  of  Ahab,  to  signalize  his  victories  over  Israel.  Until  k 
days,  he  says,  Chemosh  was  irritated  against  the  land  of  Moab  H 
oppressed  it,  but  then  became  more  favourable,  and  so  Ismel  begsn  I 
perish.  Then  a  number  of  successes  follow :  his  general,  Omri,  tifa 
Mahdeba,  erects  several  buildings  in  it,  amongst  them  a  temple  (f)i 
Chemosh.  Mesa  himself  builds  Baal-Meon  and  Eiijathaim,  If^ 
against  Israel  at  Jaazer(?),  retires  towards  the  land  of  Moabb  ii 
performs  his  devotions  (P)  to  Chemosh  at  Eerioth,  remaining  wiAb 
men  till  the  next  day.  Then,  by  order  of  Chemosh,  he  besieges  M 
(a  great  iMwna,)  Jahaz,  and  at  last  takes  Dibon.  Next  he  dfldtf 
UniMlf  to  bare  built  E^rhahi  the  walls  of  Ha-Yearim  and widil 


1 ;  at  the  end  of  theae  tliree  years, '  the  glory  of  Uoab '  wai 
ned '  by  the  expedition  of  the  three  KiogB  related  in  2  Kings 

hich  all  the  newly.made  conqnesta  were  lost With  regard 

lilological  light  it  ntfunls  us,  we  learn  that  tlie  Uoa.bitea  Rp<jk<> 

lebrew,  with  a  slight  infiiaii>n  of  Arabic  or  Nabatcon,  aciiuirud 

t  from  their  proximity  to  Fetrea  ;  the  characters  are  of  that 

Pbivmcian  type,  ao  well  described  by  the  eminent  archaeologist, 

ogtio,  in  the  '  fltrne  Archcolfigi'inc '  for  IStij." 

B  tectnre  afterwards  delivered  by  M.  Neubaaer  at  the  Taylor 

.on,  Oxford,  *'  The  Times,"  affords  a  report  us  follows : — 

T  aome  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  disuoverj  in  relation 

•graphy  and  Biblical  atudiea,  M.  Neuhaner  gave  a  sketch  of  the 

i>f  U oab  (rum  the  earliest   timea,  illoatrating  it  with  a   mup 

proceeded  to  mention  the  part  taken  by  H.  Ganneaa  in  find- 
stone,  and  the  interpretation  of  certain  words  occurring  in  tho 
ton  suggested  by  U.  de  Vogii^  and  VLr.  Deutach,  and  by  him- 
n  article  contributed  to  Fronliel's  '  MonaUchnfi.'  He  explained 
ame  time  hia  reasons  for  dissenting  from  .the  interpretation 
r  &T  H.  Rawlinaon  of  the  word  read  by  him  as  '  Omri '  at  tho 
the  fourth  line,  and  showed  that  the  Omri  of  the  serentb  line 
tA  be  the  well-known  King  of  larael,  but  Wiia  pmbaLI;  an  ally 
■nl  of  Meaba.  He  conclnded  by  reading  and  explaining  the 
id  text  of  the  inscription,  as  glren  by  M,  Ganneau,  in  the  taat 
•  of  the  '  Jlenue  Areheologiqne,'  suggesting,  at  the  same  time, 
dditiona  of  his  own.  These  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets, 
istpretation,  which  marks  the  first  decided  progress  in  the 
ament  of  this  important  monnment,  is  aa  follows  ; — 
XMha,  Btm  of  Chemosh Eingof  Hoab,  [aon] 

Tabhiii Uy  father  reigned  over  Uoab  (thirty  years),  and  I 

I 
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9.  GhemoBh   there   in  my   days.     I  built  Baal-Mean  and  nadfl 

(sacrifices)  there and  I  [built] 

10.  Kiryatban.    The  men  of  Gad  [dwelt]  in  [thb]  land  from  evlf 
times,  and  there  built  the  Kiug 

11.  of  Israel  [Yaazer] ;  1  besieged  the  city,  took  it,  and  kUlad  ill  \ 
[who  dwelt] 

12.  in  the  city,  to  the  gratification  of  Chemoah  and  Moab;  I 
captive  there 

13.  [and  brought]  it  to  Chemosh  at  Keriyoth.    I  remained  hoe  lift 
the  chiefs  and  [the  soldiers  until] 

14.  the  next  day.    Then  Chemosh  bade  me  go  and  take  NdMfiWj 
Israel.    [I  arose  and] 

15.  went  in  the  night  and  fought  against  it  firom  the  break  of  d^i 
till  noon ;  I 

16.  took  it,  killed  all,  seven  thousand [to  please  Astor], 

17 for  Chemosh  devoted  to  Astor I  took  from  there  §11 

18.  the  vessels  of  Jehovah,  and  [offered]  them  to  Chemosh.  Aali 
the  King  of  Israel  built 

19.  Yahaz,  and  dwelt  there,  when  I  made  war  upon  him. 
drove  him  out  from  thence ;  I 

20.  Took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  chiefs,  transferred 
to  Yahaz,  and  began 

21.  to  make  war  against  Dibon.  I  built  Karhah,  Hamath-ha-Ti 
and  Hamath 

22.  H ;  I  constructed  their  gates  and  their  towers ;  I 

23.  built  the  palace,  and  I  made  aqueducts  {?)  in  the  intericMr 
2-4.  of  the  town.    There  were  no  cisterns  in  the  interior  of  the 

of  Karhah,  and  I  said  to  all  the  people,  Make 

25.  every  one  a  cistern  in  his  house.    And  I  made  a  ditoh 
Karhah  with  [the  men] 

26.  of  IsraeL     I  built  (Aro)er,  and  I  made  the  passage  onr 
Arnon. 

27.  I  built  Beth-Bamoth,  which  had  been  overthrown,  and 
which  had  been  destroyed. 

28.  I  fortified  Dibon  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  I  oonstmeied 

29.  fortresses  in  the  towns  which  I  added  to  [my]  land.    I  buiU 
30 Beth  Diblathan,  Beth  Baal  Meon,  and  transported 

[Moabites] 

31.  [in  order  to  take  possession  of]  the  land.    At  Horonaa 
[the  children  of  Reuben] 

32.  Chemosh  told  me,  Go,  fight  [against  Horonan  [I  fought 
it,  took  it], 

33.  [and  there  dwelt]  Chemosh  in  my  days 

34 " 

We  are  glad  to  see  from  M.  Ganneau's  last  letter  to  "The  TilWl*] 
that  he  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  fill  up  the  Iocuwb  and 
in  the  inscription. 

Londan,  April,  1870.  EujAH  HqoU( 


ft  Eempis  or  a  Gerson,  a  Lopez  or  a  De  Bent;,  sincerely 
iTiDg  God  BO  fdiF  as  the;  knew  Hia  nill,  ardent  loveri  of 
d  imitators  of  His  charity  and  bcncGccnce,  to  the  extent  of 
ortamtj.  But  the  gloom  which  enveloped  th«'in  was  now 
ipated,and  the  6awn,  though  tempeataooB,  nt  lunglh  uehiTod 

■«  teea  how  Henry  Till.  o*erthrew  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
le  BiUe  to  be  translated,  yet  persecuted  both  BjmaniatB  and 
ita  who  retnaed  compliance  with  hia  wUl.  When  the  disaolu- 
le  monaateriea  took  place  Westminster  Abbey  was  the  richest 
agdom.  The  abbot,  Benson,  consulted  his  own  safety  and 
ly  an  easy  compliance,  and  waa  appointed  dean,  with  twelve 
rie*  and  four  minor  canons  from  among  the  monks;  four 
d  exhibitions  to  the  aoiTersities,  and  the  rest  were  dismiescd 
nona.  The  Abbey  was  changed  into  a  Protestant  churuh ;  tbe 
I  anperaeded  by  the  Lord's  Supper;  a  bishop,  Thirlhy,  wan 
I,  who  resigned  in  1550,  when  the  hiBbopric  was  Buppregsed, 
e  Abbey  property  the  annual  sum  of  £5&ti  13ti.  id.  was  allowed 
new  eatabliahment ;  all  the  rest  of  its  revenues,  whiuh  had 
I  to  £4,000  a  year,  were  confiscated,  and  ita  immense  treasures 
the  spoil  ia  tbe  King's  Court  of  Augmentation. 
iry's  acceaaion  the  Abbey  waa  restored,  and  Feckenham 
I  abbot.  He  repaired  the  shrine  of  tbe  Confessor,  aascrted 
t  of  sanctuary,  restored  the  proceasiona  to  their  former 
auat,  and  provided  a  wax  candle  for  Eaater,  duly  consecrated, 
three  hundred  pounds.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival,  a 
enterUunment  waa  given  to  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
iT  Company,  at  tbe  installation  of  this  paschal  candle, 
ith  restored  the  cathedral  foundation,  but  without  the  bishop. 
I  biahoptioa  erected  ont  of  the  wreck  of  the  monasteries  only 
u»  beeo  extinguished.    An  appendage  ao  new,  and  so  near  to 
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In  the  list  of  Deans  there  have  been  Beveral  dbtingoished  for  thor 
talents  and  literary  renown ;  for  their  virtaes,  or  their  benciBOtiow  to 
the  Abbey.  Among  these,  the  names  of  Andrewes,  WiUiams.  Baikii 
Sprat,  Atterbnry,  Pearce,  Hordlcy,  Buckland,  and  Trench  are  e(» 
spicnons.  Nor  is  the  present  occupant  of  the  Deaneiy  the  leut  ilte 
trions  of  his  line,  though  supposed  to  be  somewhat  latitadinarin  it 
his  theological  opinions.  His  name  will  probably  go  down  to  poikail| 
as  the  most  accomplished  and  complete  historian  of  Wfstmhwhr 
Abbey.*  Dean  Williams,  a  Welshman,  was  lord  keeper  of  the  gra| 
seal,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  leaniug^ 
but  opposed  to  the  extreme  ritualism  which  Archbishop  Land  vqi 
then  endeavouring  to  establish,  so  that  the  Minster  never  became  Ihi 
scene  of  such  gaudy  displays  as  were  exhibited  in  other  chnrohM, 
Fetor  Heyliu,  one  of  the  Westminster  prebendaries,  was  Land*s  ehi^ 
lain,  and,  through  him,  articles  of  complaint  were  brought  agiinitttl 
Dean,  thirty-six  in  number ;  but  they  were  of  so  flimsy  a  texture  u  Ml 
to  bear  handling,  and  quickly  disappeared.  Tet.  by  dint  of  perNreriH 
hostility,  and  abusing  their  influence  with  the  King,  his  enemies  at  lif 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  fall  and  imprisonment.  On  the  meetinf  fl 
the  Long  Parliament  he  was  released,  and  returned  in  triampli  ll 
the  Mintitcr,  more  honoured  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  than  Of. 
other  of  his  order.  Attending  Divine  Service  there,  very  soon  alter,  kl 
sat  in  the  great  pew  near  the  pulpit,  where  his  old  enemy.  Pet* 
Heylin,  was  preaching  in  his  course.  At  a  certain  point  the  EojaW 
preacher  launched  out  into  his  usual  invectives  against  the  Paiitai 
party ;  when  the  Dean,  rapping  loudly  with  his  walking-stick  tg>M 
the  adjacent  pulpit,  exclaimed,  "No  more  on  that  point;  no  mors 4 
that  point,  Peter !  "  Peter,  nothing  daunted,  replied,  "  I  have  a  lillf 
more  to  say,  my  lord,  and  then  I  have  done."  He  then  went  on  in  Al 
same  strain,  and  the  Dean  afterwards  sent  for  his  Sermon. 

Among  the  Deans  of  Westminster  Francis  Atterbury,  who  was  iW 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  holds  a  diatinguished  place.  He  waa  bom  ik 
Milton-Xeynes,  near  Newport-Pagnell,  and  educated  atWestmiBM 
school.  He  was  a  preacher  of  consummate  abilities,  and  attoBM 
large  audiences  by  the  eloquence  of  his  discourses.  The  "  Tatler,"  hm 
paper.  No.  6G,  on  the  excellencies  and  faults  of  preachers,  holds  hia  l| 
as  a  model  of  pulpit  oratory.  But  his  constant  advocacy  of  H^ 
Church  principles  exposed  him  to  frequent  and,  sometimes*  pomrfB 
attacks.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  became  her  chapUm,  fli 
was  made  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and,  by  a  series  of  successive  promotiM 
Preacher  at  the  Brolls'  Court,  Canon  of  Exeter,  Dean  of  GhristehnMlb 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dean  of  Westminster.  But  the  death  of  tit 
Queen  was  fatal  to  his  prosperity.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tomrll 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was  imprudent  taot^ 
to  boast  that,  if  a  sufficient  guard  could  be  obtained,  he  would  go  fbiA 


*  The  present  popers  had  been  written  before  we  lutd  seen  bit  folumes  on  tks  M^ 
jfct ;  but,  in  revising  our  manuscript,  we  have  availed  oonclvet  of  theni  here  W 
there,  for  the  porpoae  of  correction,  or  added  informatioD, 


piracy  of  Abbot  Chicheatev  agaiDGt  Hi-nry  IV.,  and  to  liave 
■cene  of  Atterbary's  plot  in  favour  of  a  Pfpish  Pretender. 
U  it  maj,  he  was  attainted  in  Furliamobt,  "  by  l'>ni;-fain?d 
kins  Bud  Penalties,''  in^tejid  of  being  itupoacbud,  aa  iisnnl.  in 
)f  treason.     Had  theru  bL-en  satisfaolvry  triVtiice  of  bia  criiiiQ. 

0  be  btlicved  tbat  the  Government  woulJ  huve  hai  reciursc  t<j 
:vj  und  odious  mcthud,  BclUum  reaurled  ti>  oincc  the  ii'ijfnn  of 
r  princes,  of  on  Act  of  tbeliegi&laturc,  whiih  has  all  thu  il1'i.-ut 
iott/(icfoLi«,-— aUwmadefor  theoccaiioD.*  Before  heluftihe 
embark  for  tbe  Continent  be  waa  viaited  by  the  'W^tminster 
aking  leave  of  whom  he  repeated  a  cauplut  of  bis  favourite 
ton: — 

"  The  world  it  all  twrore  idc,  otim:  to  cbo?M 
M;  place  of  ntl,  tad  FniTideace  my  gui'tc.'' 

nuy  died  in  1731,  bis  exile  only  ending  with  bis  life,  and  hia 
were  brought  hitber  and  interred  in  the  Hinster.  Jnhn 
leld  kim  in  high  esteem,  as  "  a  master  of  controversy,''  a  man 
Boral  cbaravter,  and  one  who  possessed  and  ciemplified  "  that 
J  which  becomea  a  Cbriutian  biahop,"  "We  give  one  anecdote, 
Lve  of  bis  wit  and  power  of  aarcaatic  retort.  In  the  debates 
otue  of  Lords,  December,  1718,  on  the  Occasional  Conformity 
ru  warmly  opposed  by  Atterbury,  who  said,  "  he  bad  predicted 
ler  that  this  Bill  wonld  be  attempted  in  the  present  ecsaion, 
ru  aony  to  find  tbat  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet."  Lord 
by  remarked, "  One  of  tbe  right  reverend  prelates  baa  aet  him- 

1  ■■  n  prophet  i  but  for  my  part,  I  do  not  know  what  prophet 
are  bim  to,  unlesa  to  tbat  fambua  prophet  Balaam,  who  was 
I  by  his  own  asa."  To  this  mde  attack  tbe  Biahop,  with  great 
flalmneas,  replied,  "  Since  hia  lordahip  haa  discovered  in  our 
I  nch  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to  the 

n ;  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loaa  to  make  out  tbe  other 
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The  Convocatiou  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  holdi  iti  nttingiia 
the  Minster,  the  Upper  House  usually  in  the  JeruBalem  Chamber,  nd 
the  Lower  House  in  Henry  YII.'s  Chapel.  The  two  CoiiTOOatioiii  of 
the  clergy  were  the  supplement  of  Parliament.  That  of  the  Northoi 
Province  has  always  assembled  in  the  Chapter  House  of  York  Himtari 
That  of  Canterbury  formerly  met  in  the  Chapter-House  of  St.  FteoT^ 
its  proper  seat.  There  the  bishops  assembled  in  their  raited  chimbOf 
and  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Crypt  beneath.  In  these  local  amagl* 
ments  originated  the  terms  *'  the  Upper,"  and  "  Lower  House."  81 
Paul's  was  their  place  of  meeting  throughout  the  Middle  Ages;  At 
prolocutor  is  still  elected  there,  and  thence  the  apparitor  comes  «!• 
elsewhere  waits  upon  them.  The  change  occurred  in  Wolsey's  tia% 
for  his  convenience  and  by  his  authority.  He  was  Archbishop  of  Toii^ 
and  having  convened  the  clergy  of  his  own  Province  to  Londoa«4l 
avoid  any  concession  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Southern  Primate,  andtU 
they  might  be  near  him  at  his  palace  of  Whitehall,  they  met,  withfli 
Canterbury  Convocation,  under  his  legatine  authority,  in  the  neotdl 
and  independent  precinct  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  And  wh^' 
once  the  convenience  had  been  felt,  and  the  charm  of  usage  brokoii; 
notwithstanding  a  strong  protest,  it  was  continued  after  Woli^ 
fall.  *■ 

But  besides  the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  Convocation,  in  the  tins 
the  ancient  abbots,  and  during  the  administration  of  successive 
the  Minster  has  been,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Befo: 
the  scene  of  several  synods,  or  ecclesiastical  parliaments,  a  few 
them  very  memorable  for  the  changes  which  they  inaugurated, 
first  of  thcEc  which  assembled,  March  3l8t,  1559»  held  a  kind  of 
logical  tournament.    Eight  champions  on  each  side  were  selected 
the  contest.     The  umpires  appointed  were  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
the  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  the  audience  consisted  of  the 
and  Commons.    The  occasion  must  have  been  highly  exciting.    It 
at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  before  she  had  pd^ 
licly  avowed  her  intention  on  the  subject  of  religion.    That  imk 
had  been  established  by  Mary,  and  that  which  sought  to  tnpeiMll, 
it,  seemed  to  hang  in  even   scales;  and  the  discussion  about  to  If 
entered  on  was   to  decide  which   should   finally  preponderatei   Bf 
subjects  to  be   debated  were : — 1.  The   use  of  prayer  in  a  toigii^^ 
unknown  to   the  people.    2.  The  right  of  local  chnrcbea  to  iLn^ 
their  ceremonies,  if  the  edification  of  the  people  required  it;  aadift 
The  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead,  said  to  be  offBHi 
in  the  Mass.    For  the  sake  of  limiting  diffuseness,  the  mrgawKtM 
were  to  be  in  writing:  the  Catholicp,  four  of  whom  were  bishops^ M 
the  honour  of   commencing.    After  the   first    day's  diaeassioai  tt^ 
bishops  found  or  made  an  excuse  for  declining  further .  debate^  W 
the  conference  thus  prematurely  came  to  an  end.    The  true  hittb 
on  the  great  questions  at  issue  had  been  fought  and  won  at  the  itate 
and  what  could  be  expected  from  a  contest  between  those  on  the  tf^ 
hand  who  had  been  **  consteting  to  their  death,"  and  some  of  Ai^: 
active  agents  in  effecting  it,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  lurriTon  of  M 
persecution,  who  had  just  returned  from  exile  ? 


1 

i 


mt  abort  the  threads  of  their  dUcoaraLv,  HLe  tlii>  ahcara  uf 
It  was  also  in  the  Jeraaalein  Chamber  that  twulrv  of  the 
lithWilliamsBt  their  head,  having  been  inBultcd  h;  thopopu- 
uuog  from  the  HouM  of  Lords,  and  being  intimidated  bj  the 
peril  to  which  they  mnat  be  expnscd  in  altunding,  drew  np 
dgcd  protest  against  what  might  bo  done  during  what  they 
1  their  virtaal  Giclnsion  from  its  dehatea.  For  this  tbej 
ommitted  to  the  Tower. 

time  of  turbulence  and  change,  when  the  aathoritieB  by  which 
cr  had  been  goremed  were  displaced,  it  might  he  anppuaed 
'merable  bnilding  itself  would  stand  in  some  danger  from  the 
:itade.  Bat  from  the  habitual  awe  which  its  grandenr  hud 
1  on  the  public  mind,  from  the  Eogliah  spirit  of  order,  and 
itj  of  Parliament,  it  escaped  undergoing  any  serioUB  di'tri' 
l«MCration ;  and  had  even  become  a  sanctaary  in  the  best  and 
asae.  The  only  act  of  iconoclasm  which  occurred  within  it 
inned  by  a  commission  from  the  Farliument.  The  altar 
J  Qneen  Mary,  in  honour  of  her  brother  King  Edward's 
was  highly  decorated  with  terracotta  statueB  and  other  ima- 
ilded  by  the  gemna  of  Torrigiano.    It  was  therefore  taken 

i,  ft  special  ordinance  prorided  for  the  government  of  the  Min- 
rea  Presbyterian  roiniitera,  for  the  moat  part  men  of  note, 
ointcd  to  conduct  the  morning  service;  Marshull,  Strong, 
■ntoD,  (the  walking  concordance,)  Nje,  Bond,  and  Wittaire. 
■ohed  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1656 ;  Uoodwin,  before 
gmwell's  Parliamsnt;  and  Howe,  before  Bichard  Cromwell's 
■meat.  Here,  too,  Baxter  occapied  more  than  two  hoars  in 
[  his  adminble  sermon  on  "  The  roia  and  formal  Religion  of 
crite." 

irt  remarkable  event  occurring  within  the  precincts  of  the 
wu  the  aitting  of  the  fiunons  "Assembly,"  which  met  in  the 
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September,  the  cold  weather  sent  them  to  the  Jenualem  OhialMr; 
where,  if  thej  had  less  of  splendour  around  them,  thej  were  ibdlml 
by  an  apartment  of  more  suitable  dimensions,  and  could  c^joy  At 
comfort  of  a  blazing  fire.      During  the  fi^e  years  six  montks  m1  i 
twenty-two  days  that  they  sat,  they  held  one  thousand  one  hmM  i 
and  sixty-three  sessions,  and  produced  the  "  Directory,"  the  "han^  \ 
and  "  Shorter  Oatechism,"  and  that  famous  "  Confession  of  IMf  'i 
which  alone,  within  these  islands,  was  imposed  bj  law  on  the  vUl 
kingdom ;  and  which  still,  in  spite  of  its  rigid  and  repulstre  doctriMrf 
absolute  and  unconditional  predestination,  retains  its  hold  oa  III 
minds  of  great  numbers,  and  its  authority  over  the  Presbftviii 
Churches  of  Scotland. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  King,  and  the  re-establishoMii  4 
episcopacy,  the  Convocations  of  the  two  provinces  again  met;  tbak 
Canterbury  in  the  Minster,  the  Bishops  in  the  Jerusalem 
and  the  inferior  clergy  in  Henry  YII's.  Chapel :  they  continiied 
meet    until    after    the  commencement  of  the   eighteenth 
Debates  at  that  time  arose,  which  were  carried  on  with  great 
The  altercations  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Con 
made  them  like  two  hostile  camps:  the  disputes  for  the  most 
being  bitter  personal  recriminations.    They  were  prorogued  in 
and    Convocation   was  never    permitted  to  sit  again  till  after 
interval  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  when  its  discussiciBS 
renewed  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Derby.    Its  formal 
ings  took  place,  as  before  and  since,  in  the  precincts  of  St. 
Its  first  meeting  for  business  was  on  the  12th  of   November, 
when  it  accompanied  the   Parliament  assembled  for  the  Dnkf 
Wellington's  funeral.    Sixteen  Bishops  were  present.    The 
ings  began,  as  has  been  the  case  ever  since,  in  the  Jerusalem 
which  was  given  up  to  the  Lower  House,  after  their  names  had 
called  over  in  the  Abbey ;  the  Upper  House  retiring  to  the  li' 
the  Deanery,  the  "one  room"  in  which  Atterbuiy  lived  and 
visitors.*^* 

There  are,  we  believe,  no  less  than  four  pulpits  in  the  Abb^: 
in  which  Cranmer  preached  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  YLt 
again  at  his  funeral:  that  more  elaborately  carved   pulpit^ 
resounded  with  the  eloquence  of  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Owen,  in  the 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  Heylin,  South,  and  Barrow,  after 
restoration :  that  from  which  the  Deans  of  the  eighteenth 
from  Atterbnry  to  Horsley,  poured  forth  their  oratory,  or  iht 
which  has  replaced  it:  and  the  marble  pulpit  in  the  nave^  pV 
1859,  to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  the  Special 
under  the  auspices  of  Dean  Trench,  which  set  the  example  to  thi 
of  the  kingdom,  and  rendered  vocal  the  long  silent  naves  of 
Cathedrals.    We  were  present  on  one  such  occasion  in  the  Minsfefl 
a  Sunday  evening,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  when  the  nave  and 
aislesi^were  filled  with  a  respectable  and  attentive  audieneex 


•  Stanley.  "  WeitmiuUer  Abbej,"  pp.  6S5,  626. 


palilic  terrioe  and  fur  private  dev'jtiuD.  But  u  new  ii^pctita 
1  gTiidaallj  awakencil,  and  a.  nesf  dirujtioTi  givfn  to  tlic  publlu 
The  passiun  for  ereistiug  splendU  iKokLiastifal  siructurus  waa 
g,  and  the  desire  for  intellcctniil  impruveiuent  was  )fradii.i1]f 
Dg.  Williaia  of  Wj-keham,  under  whose  direction  Windaor 
•M  ccimpkted,  fuon.lud  New  College,  Oxford,  aud  St.  Uarj's 

Wincbester.    Neither  C^irdinal  Wulsey ,  nor  liie  ruy:il  master, 

proper  to  eomplete  the  Jliaatcr,  by  crowning  the  i.'(lifice  with 
opriatc  central  tower:  but  the  former,  besides  biilding  Toilt 
Qow  Whitehall,)  for  hia  town  r«aidencc,  and  Hamptjn-Cimrt 
;>r  a  coimtrr  sent,  founded  lectureships  at  Oxl'ird,  and  built 
^urch  College  there. 

:,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  nian  of  pure  aud  blamelcna  life,  moro 
ned  and  far-seeing  than  the  gonernlitf  of  his  order  in  that  ag<i, 
fning  to  Margaret,  Countess  of  BiuhmoiiJ,  mother  of  Henry 

to  the  approaching  doom  of  monastic  iustitntiona,  an  1  the 
tj  of  collegiate  oaesj  iu  conseiinence  of  which  she  foundtiJ  Sl. 
utd  Ghriat's  Colleges,  Cambridge,  and  the  two  firat  Divinity 
n  either  University.  And  Dean  Colet,  as  wc  have  aeeu,  cstub- 
t.  F^ml's  School  in  London. 

heae  eximplca  had  not  fauen  followed  at  Weatmineter,  till  the 
ition  became  an  accomplished  tact.    In  the  newly-oonatituteil    ' 

here,  aa  at  Gaaterbnry  and  elsewhere,  a  achool  waa  established 
lie  Huapieea  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  he  under  the  direction  of  the 
li  Cliapter,  nnd  supported  out  of  their  fonda.  Henry  himsBlt 
faing  to  spare  for  this  object.  His  vast  acquisitions  of  wealth 
upated  in  courtly  pomps  and  vanities,  in  baniiucte,  reveUi,  and 
I,  and  in  Fields  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  continental  wars.  In 
lulling  Westminster  School,  after  the  death  of  Uary,  Qae?a 
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organization,  the  Minster  itself  received  tbe  name  of  the  Oo11i|B|tf ; 
Collegiate  Churcb,  of  St.  Peter,  WestminBter ;  and  the  whole  ii 
tion  became,  from  that  time,  a  great  academical  and 
establishment. 

It  is  piety,  not  irreligion,  that  founds  and  builds  colleges ;  tad 
is  the  affinity  existing  between  religion  and  mental  deTelopmeiit,^ 
tbe  education  of  the  young  has  ever  found  its  best,  most  effieieBt,! 
most  zealous  and  munificent  supporters  among  Christian  men.  AtWl 
mister,  says  Dean   Stanley,  "  so  largely  was  tbe  Bcholaatic 
blended  with  the  ecclesiastical,  that   tbe  Dean,  from  time  to 
seemed  almost  to  supersede  tbe  functions  of  tbe  bead-master.   1a\ 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  even  took  boarders  into  bis  bouse.    la^ 
time  of  James  I.  be  became  the  instructor  of  tbe  boys."*    The< 
sion  of  labour,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  resulted  from 
ricnce,  time,  and  the  discovery  of  improved  methods  of  teaching. 
"  the  head-masters  of  Westminster  have  again  and  again  been 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  collegiate  circle.    They  were 
appointed  to  preach  for  the  prebendaries.     They,  not  seldoiiia 
prebendaries  themselves.     The  names  of  Camden  and  of  Bosbj 
till  our  own   times,  the  chief  glories  of  tbe  great  profesnon 
adorned;  and  of  all  the  schools  which  the  princes  of  the  Befc 
planted  in  the  heart  of  the  cathedrals  of  England,  Westminster ; 
only  one  which  adequately  rose    to  the    expectation   of  tbe 

founders."  t 
Dr.  Busby,  although  so  stem  and  sterling  a  character,  WH 

ficiently  guarded  and  adroit,  as  well  as  generally  esteemed,  to 

clear  of  the  dangers  which  must  have  beset  him  in  so  promincBtal 

tion,  through  fifty-seven  years  of  so  much  turbulence  and  change. 

remained  head-master  of  Westminster  school  during  the  coni 

Williams  and  Laud  within  tbe  Chapter ;  through  tbe  Civil  Wai^! 

fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  ruin  of  the  Church ;  through  the  Coi 

wealth  and  the  Restoration,  to  tbe  reign  of  William  and  Mary; 

served  three  dynasties,  and  seen  three  forms  of  worship.    Who  hM) 

heard  of  Dr.  Busby,  who  carried  the  ampulla  of  the  new 

Charles  ll.'s  coronation,  escorting  tbe  King  round  Dean's  Taid^ 

bis  hat  on,  apologizing  to  His  Majesty  by  saying  that,  if  hit 

thought  there  was  a  greater  man  in  the  world  than  himself,  it 

impossible  for  him  to  govern  them  ?    He  died  on  Ascension  Dayi 

and  lies  buried  in  tbe  Minster,  under  tbe  seat  he  had  occupied  as! 

Dean.     Addison  makes  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  say,  as  they 

before  his  tomb,  **  Dr.  Busby ;  a  great  man !  be  whipped  my 

father ; — a  very  groat  man  !    I  should  have  gone  to  him  myid(i 

bad  not  been  a  blockhead ; — a  very  great  man !  " 

Dr.  South,  Prebendary  and  Archdeacon  of  tbe  Minster,  waa  a 

Busby,  and  lies  buried  by  his  side  in  tbe  Chancel.    "  Isee  great  tdtfl 

in  that  sulky  boy,"  said  Busby,  "  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  M 

out."    Ho  wus  not  deceived,  nor  was  his  labour  lost.    Robert  Bei 

became  famous  as  a  Court  preacher  and  reprover  of  royal  vice, — tlMN| 


•  «« 


Wcitffliniter  Abbey,'  ().  464.  f  AuT, 


-nald  Wko  the  fault  on  hJmwIf.    And  this  fa«did  ftooord'-' 

i.  JivJi  tb«7  wwe  grown  np  to  manhood,  tha  ciTil  war  broko 
i  ibe  two  frii^oda  took  opposite  Bides.  The  yooth  who  hM  toni 
bin,  FM*,  u  m  ciTilian,  lo  be  a  jndge  irader  the  Prnttotor.  TLb 
flto  biul  borne  tbe  blame,  was  engagi.'d  as  a  uiililury  ofRci^r, 
■da  of  rojiUtj,  in  tbe  unhappy  entvrpriae  of  PuDnldduflc  und 

in  tli«  Vfrtt,     Every  one  knows  Ibat  tbe   Eoyal  parly  wnj 

and  «11  Ibeir  chieC^,  atoon^  wbnm  was  tbe  cortain  cbampioo, 
■ad  at  Exeter.  It  bappened  titat  Lis  friend  bsd  tn  go  tbo 
B  Circuit ;  tbe  trial  wa«  abort,  nod  nothing  renmined  bat  to 
K  aaaleace;  wbcn  the  jadge,  bearings  tbe  ntim^  of  hia  old  frieod, 
Btircty  obserring  his  faae,  whiab  bo  hud  not  seen  for  mnny 
•kod  him  if  hi:  was  not  formtrly  a  WexlmiiuiUr  scholar.  The 
Bimtiaced  him  tbat  it  was  his  former  geaerona  l'ri<fnd ;  and, 

nying  muri;  at  that  time,  lis  hastened  to  London,  nnd, 
ttg  all  bis  power  and  interest  with  the  Protector,  saved  bia 
Erem  the  Ea(e  of  bia  unhappy  aBsociates.    The  pc^raon  whua>t 

tbnt  pTesnrred  by  the  gratitnde  of  a  Beboolfellow,  was  Colonel 
tVake,  father  of  Archbishop  Wake;  the  jad^e  wlio  thus  inter, 
aecunftilty  for  bia  boy-patron,  wai  John  Glynn,  s'^rjeant  and 
i«r  Cromwell,  ancestor  of  tbe  Glynna  of  Hiwarden. 
tlaad  Cbarlai  Wesley,  tbe  eldest  and  the  younj{':"t  sons  of  tbu 
it  Epwortb,  were  Westminster  scholars,  Charles,  whom  Dean 
joMly  cslla, "  Tiie  sweet  psalmist  of  tbe  Church  of  those  days," 

migfat  bare  addinl,  of  after  days:  fur  bis  bymna  are  inorfi 
dy  used  and  admired  now  ibsn  ever  before,)  was  sent  to  West- 

Si^hool  in  17IC,  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  placed  under  the 

'     (bcr  Sunnel,  who  naa  then  one  of  its  nsbers.    SiniDel 

lit  clsntcal  Mbolnr,  a  poet,  a  wit,  and  a  man  of  unim- 

>■  ^.1  luonr  and  lalegrily.    Uo  was  the  personal  tViend  of  Bishop 

■^H^J^H*' *L_MTniw   Dit.ruw.La,)  nf   Antortaininff   l.h«   Tlinhntl'm 
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Jacobite  than  a  Tark.'*  *  Their  father,  the  Rector  of  Epworil 
the  first  defence  of  the  government  of  William  and  Mary  that  ^ 
in  print  after  their  accession.  The  son  Samnel,  donbtleH,  1 
Atterbury's  solemn  protestations  of  his  innocence ;  which  lee: 
more  credible  from  his  having  been  attainted  by  Act  of  FAr! 
instead  of  being  impeached.  His  friendship  for  the  Bilk 
personal.  A  strong  confirmatory  proof  of  Samuel  Wesley's  k 
furnished  by  what  he  wrote  respecting  his  father's  ohampio 
the  Revolution  in  1688 : — 

"  Lo  1  Orange  saili,  the  pradent  tod  the  bnve, 
Onr  fears  to  scatter  and  our  rights  to  save. 
This  Briton's  pen  first  pleaded  William's  eaase, 
And  pleaded  strongly  for  our  faith  and  laws** 


WINER'S  '*  TREATISE  ON  THE  GRAMMAR  OF  Nl 

TESTAMENT  GREEK."  t 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  ap] 
of  this  volume.  In  one  respect  it  is  not  new,  for  the  main  m 
of  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  German  and  English  scholan  I 
years ;  but  much  in  it  is  new,  and  prior  to  its  publication  it 
possible  for  English  readers  to  do  full  justice  to  Winer's  woik. 
publicatiim  of  this  grammar  in  Germany  in  1822  may  be  said 
stitute  an  era  in  Biblical  interpretation,  we  believe  we  shall  rei 
readers  an  acceptable  service  if  we  point  out  some  of  the  resnl 
have  followed  from  the  labours  of  Winer  himself,  and  those ' 
grammarians  and  expositors  whom  his  work  has  stimulated  an 
These  results  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  more  accurate  est 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  more  exact  intflr|i 
of  it. 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  the  outset  of  every  inquiry  into  the 
of  New-Testament  interpretation.  First,  What  was  the  pree 
racter  of  the  Greek  language  spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  tim 
apostles  P  And,  secondly,  Had  the  New-Testament  writers  a  oo 
mastery  of  it  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  a  long  controversy  had  bee 
tained  prior  to  Winer*s  time,  in  which  most  widely-opposing  vi 
been  held  by  the  Purists  and  the  Hebraists,  The  fom 
tended  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  been  in: 


*  Letter  to  "The  Gcn(leinan*s  Magazine/'  December  24th,  1785.     V 
lir.pp.  860,861. 

t  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Orsmmar  of  New-Testament  Greek,  regarded  M  tk 
Kew-Tebtament  Exegesis.  Bj  Dr.  6.  R.  Winer.  Trantlsted  from  the  GsB 
additional  and  full  ladiees,  by  Kcv.  W.  F.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Classical  Tstor, 
Theologieal  College,  Richmond,  and  Prizeman  in  Hebrew  and  Neir-1 
in  the  Uaifcnity  of  London.    Sdinbnrgh,  MDCCCLXX." 


!  auaervrtfac  an  uii«ro;ii  CDanse  ot  a  two-iuid  mna.  ua  ttic 
i,  a  literary  pruM  waa  furmcil,  having  tbc  Attic  dialect  us  ita 
t  diatin^uished  from  it  l>j  the  atlmisitioti  of  a  common  Greuk 
and  eren  bj  manj  pruTiuuialiama  :  this  in  kn>>wa  ua  q  icaiv^,  or 
,  dtoXturoc.  Od  the  uther  hand,  there  aroau  u  language  of  cum- 
,  a  popalar-apoken  language,  iu  whiuh  tha  peisuliciritiea  uf  th<! 
iialecta,  irhich  had  hithcrcu  been  coafineJ  to  particular  Becti<in:i 
rreek  nation,  were  faaed  together,  tbo  Muceduniim  element 
oat  prominent.  Tbia  spoken  Greek  is  the  true  bauia  uf  tbe 
I  of  the  LXXL  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  also  of  the  N.  T. 
>."  CP.  19.) 

the  above  statement  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
>rdi  and  phrasea  for  which  we  should  search  in  vain  in  the 

of  Plato  and  Xenopbon  i  hat  a  large  portion  of  thcae  are  nut 
n'ibcd  to  the  fikct  that  the  writers  are  Palestiniiin  Jews,  but 
ined  by  the  changes  which  had  passed  over  the  Greek  language 
lie,  and  are  shared  by  writers  of  the  same  period  wbu  hud  nut 
ler  the  influence  of  Hebrew  cultures  They  occur,  for  example, 
ioB,  PIntarch,  and  others.  There  are,  however,  other  pecMli- 
rbicli  mnit  nndonbtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  training  of 
Era.  Tbia  ia  not  only  what  we  might  have  expected,  but  ia  a 
6h  we  ought  gladly  to  welcome,  aa  one  amongst  the  many 
intonal  evidencea,  which  prove  that  in  the  New  Testament 

the  genaine  writings  of  Faleatiniau  Jews  who  lived  in  the 
he  ewly  CKsara. 

itiroea  of  the  Hebraisma  and,  it  ahonld  be  added,  Aramaiams 
Tew  Testament  are  twofold ;  being  partly  literary,  partly  oral. 
B  remember  how  constantly  the  Het>ruw  Scriptures  were  read 
■at  one  of  the  Apostles,  whilst  the  Greek  tranalation  of  them 
n  besn  oaed  by  all ;  and  how  habitoated  they  were  to  hearing 
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abstraofci  than  the  Greek.    A  Jew  would  saj,  "  He  fled  from  the  &ee  of 
his  encmj;"  **It  was  written  by  the  hand  of  my  father,"  i& 
where  a  Greek  would  express  himself  more  generally,  and  nw 
endings  instead  of  prepositions.    Another  peculiarity  which  we  meet 
with  in  both  Testaments  may  be  stated  as  a  preference  for  the  oo-ordi- 
nation  of  thoughts  to  subordination.    Thus  the  writers  of  the  Ghwpeli 
state  in  several  independent  sentences  what  a  classical  Greek  writer 
would  have  woven  into  a  period.    These  results  of  Aramaic  culture  are 
traceable  throughout  the  New  Testament ;  but  ard  more  prominent  ia 
some  writers  than  in  others.    The  sentences  of  Luke  and  Fdnl  an 
more  periodic  than  those  of  Matthew  and  James.  (S je  Winer,  p.  681) 

As  examples  of  expressions  resulting  from  the  various  sonroee  of 
intlaonce  now  enumerated,  we  may  cite  the  following: — "To  walk,** 
i.  i\f  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct;  "To  accept  the  face," — to  be  par- 
tial in  judgment ;  **  From  my  mother's  womb," — from  the  time  of  nf 
birth  ;  (Gal.  i.  15  ;)  "  Flesh  and  blood,"— men ;  (Gal.  i.  16 ; )  To  "  looie," 
—to  declare  unlawful.  (Matt.  xvi.  10.) 

In  some  instances  the  EngliHh  Yersion,  following  the  example  of  thl 
Si'ptuagint  and  the  New-Testament  writers,  when  quoting  the  Oil 
Testament,  has  retained  the  Hebrew  idiom  where  it  is  hardly  intelli« 
gible  to  the  English  reader.  Thus,  in  Acts  vii.  34,  *<  I  have  seen,! 
have  seen,"  is  equivalent  to,  "  I  have  assuredly  seen ;  "  and,  in  Hek 
iv.  5,  "  If  they  shall  enter  into  My  rest,"  means,  **  They  shall  nefff 
enter  into  My  rest." 

In  addition  to  all  other  peculiarities  the  New  Testament  oontaiia 
expressions  the  significance  of  which  has  been  determined  byOhriitia 
teaching.  If  we  would  understand  what  is  meant  by  "the  electa"  "tki 
called,"  "the  saints,"  "the  flesh,"  "the  world,"  "to  break  bi«a4' 
"to  be  justifled,"  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  New T&Ht^ 
ment  itself,  and  obtained  by  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  paiaageill 
which  such  expressions  occur. 

To  the  second  question  proposed  above,  Were  the  Apostles  competeii  ! 

masters  of  the  Greek  spoken  in  Palestine  ?  very  different  answen  hut  f 

been  given.    It  is  surprising  that  Erasmus,  to  whose  efforts  in  pioaot*  ^ 

ing  the   study  of  the  Greek  Testament  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  j^ 

Bhould  have  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  so  dispangingii  | 

the  following :— "  The  language  of  the  Apostles  is  not  only  nnpoUw  | 

and  rude,  but  is  even  defective  and  confused,  and,  sometimea,  whoQf  ^ 

ungrammatical."  (Winer,  p.  13.)     Happily,  Erasmus,  who,  in  his  0*1  ! 

day,  was  combated  by  Bezi  and  H.  Stephens,  has  had  few  anpporttfl 

in  this  depreciating  judgment.    Yet  many,  who  have  not  gone  quite* 

far  as  Erasmus,  have  supposed  that  the  Apostles  were  so  imperfcc4f 

acquainted  with  Groek  that  they  always  ihovjhi  in  Hebrew  or  All^ 

maic  what  they  afterwards  wrote  in  Greek.    Bat,  as  Winer  truly  aafik 

"  This  is  an  exaggeration ;  such  a  habit  belongs  to  beginners  only*  \ 

(P.  35.)     There  seems,  indeed,  good  reason  to  conclude  that  all  «•  \ 

Lord's  Apostles  were  much  more  familiar  with  Greek  than  ia  wnmoil  ] 

imagined.    Mr.  Moulton  says  on  this  point,  ••  The  subject  ia  most  f J^  1 

examined  by  Dr.  Roberts,  in  his  Discussions  on  the  Goapda,  idtfUj 

eondaaioii  la,  that  Greek  was  •  the  common  language  of  publie  irtai*  ■ 

oonrae  at  thia  time.' "  »    6        f 


Ab  to  the  nse  ofconjaacltaiia,  agniu,  ua  which  the  tueaning  uf 
■nage*  mnst  depend,  the  Apostles  wuru  cuiisldi:rcd  to  be 
ulj  faulty.  "  It  is  strange  indeed,"  sajs  Winer,  "  to  see  how 
tators  (ap  to  a  recent  period)  take  the  Apostles  to  tnsk  tignin 
in,  and  almost  alvaje  sapplj  them  with  a  iliiri'rcnt  con  Janet  inn 
at  whicb  actually  stands  in  the  text.  If  a.  Cdk-ulation  Wltu 
e  ihonld  certainly  find  that  in  l'.iul'a  Epiatlcs,  for  instanco, 
»  not  more  than  lis  or  eight  paisages  in  wiiicU  the  Apostle  has 
.  the  right  particle,  and  does  not  need  the  commentator  to  help 
This  hai  introduced  great  arbttrariaeHB  into  New-Teatament 
"  (F.  561,  n.  2.)  Well  might  the  German  achulur  H<.'rmunn 
that  inch  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  B:icred  writers  itivolvud 

less  than  blasphemy.  (P.  xriii.)  Winer,  on  the  contr.try, 
im  the  principle,  that  the  New-TcBtament  writers  always  Buid 
7  meant,  and  mast  thereroro  be  interpreted  to  mean  what  they 
A  word,  that  the  meaning  of  S^riptare,  as  interpreted  bj  a. 
betcnoe  to  the  laws  of  language,  U  the  Scripture,  and  that 
else  is. 

ealt  adviiedly  of  language  having  laws,  for  it  is  not  so  arbitrary 
M  many  consider  iL  It  is  the  expression  of  our  thooghtB ;  and 
da  in  thinking  are  as  assuredly  under  the  goremnient  of 
Ue  laws  as  are  our  bodily  motions.  If  then  thinking  has  its 
haa  language.  For  any  one  to  say,  "  I  will  come,"  when  the 
in  his  mind  is,  "  I  came,"  ia  no  more  possible  than  for  him  to 
■  indeed  he  wilfully  uses  words  to  misrepresent  his  thoughts, 
t  ignorant  and  stupid  Englishman,  tor  instance,  never  would, 
lU  say,  "  I  have  been  in  London  yesterday."  Though  he  may 
r  (me  rale  of  grammar,  or  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  it  is 
I  power  to  go  BO  contraiy  to  the  connection  tBtablished  among 
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DiTinity  could  be  seriously  affected  by  the  reading  of  &ff  for  Oi 
Tim.  iii.  16 ;  or  as  if  our  faith  in  the  Trinity  would  be  imperill 
decided  against  the  genuineness  of  1  John  y.  7.  Gk>d  has  not 
insecure  the  foundations  of  our  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  error  to  undervalue  anytbin 
enables  us  to  understand  the  Sacred  Records  better  than  before 
no  wise  man  will  think  lightly  of  the  great  efforts  made  within 
half-century  to  secure  a  more  accurate  Greek  Text.  The  moi 
we  believe  in  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  New-Testament  wri 
more  anxious  shall  wc  be  that  the  printed  copies  which  reprete 
writings  should  contain  the  very  words  which  they  wrote,  ai 
besides.  To  attain  to  this  absolutely  is,  we  know,  impossible ; 
most  accurate  text  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  obtain  will,  from  ^ 
nature  of  the  case,  contain  some  amount  of  divergence  from  the 
autographs ;  but  we  are  devoutly  grateful  to  God,  to  whose  , 
providence  we  owe  it,  that  such  men  as  Mill,  Lachmann,  Tisc' 
and  Trcgelles,  have  given  us  at  length  a  Greek  text  which,  we  i 
well  assured,  conveys  to  us,  without  any  material  alteration,  the  i 
of  our  blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  textual  o: 
because  it  is  one  which  no  grammar  of  the  Greek  Tettan 
overlook ;  and  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  volume  before  ni 
the  editor  has  carried  forward  Winer's  labours,  and  given  vlb, 
small  expenditure  of  toil,  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Tiio 
Tregelles,  Alford,  and  others,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Having  obtained  a  text  as  accurate  as  possible,  the  next  grei 
of  the  lovers  of  God's  Word  will  be  to  obtain  a  faithful  render 
into  every  living  language.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
English  version.  Not  that  we  would  be  ungrateful  to  thoae  « 
given  us  our  present  translation.  To  noble  William  l>fnda] 
all,  we  are  deeply  indebted ;  and  some  of  the  best  emendation 
could  be  made  of  our  present  English  Testament  would  be  tc 
in  it  those  very  words  which  Tyndale  used  more  than  three  ! 
years  ago,  unfortunately  since  altered  for  the  worse. 

It  is  moreover  very  gratifying  to  observe,  whilst  going 
Winer*s  work;  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  passages  where  h 
out  erroneous  translation  and  interpretation,  there  is  nothinf 
English  version  of  them  which  needs  altering.  Still  it  oai 
questioned  that  the  advance  of  grammatical  science  within 
fifty  years,  and  the  careful  application  of  it  to  the  New  Tei 
require  the  alteration  of  not  a  few  passages  in  our  present  vers 


*  It  would  be  surprising  indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  cue :  and  in 
hero  a  few  examples  in  proof  ot  what  has  hcen  above  stated,  we  tn  setoi 
desire  tu  disparage  a  work,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  so  admirable,  or  to  mhi 
extensive  revision  of  the  authorized  version,  on  which  some  nndoobtcd  sd 
theologians  seem  to  be  bent ;  but  wish  simply  to  show,  by  way  of  •peeuneip  • 
results  of  a  more  accurate  "  application  of  the  laws  of  i^mmar  to  the  laiin 
Iluly  Ghost."  Jhus,  AcU  iii.  10,  for,  "  The  time*  of  refreahing  shall  oa 
"  That  th«  timet  of  refreshing  ma^  come."    Acta  six.  %,  tat,  "  Hate  n  n 
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Astances,  false  doctrine  has  derived  sapport  from  inaccnratc 
in  the  aathorized  Yenion.  From  Gal.  v.  17,  many  have 
onclaaion  that  it  is  nseless  to  hope  for  n  complete  victory 
thia  life,  because  it  is  said,  "  Ye  cannot  do  the  things  that 
'  bat  the  Greek  shonld  certainly  be  translated,  "  In  urder 
f  not  do  the  things  that  ye  would." 

i,  from  the  words,  "*  The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily 
oold  be  saved,'*  it  has  been  argued  that  believers  cannut 
from  grace.  The  right  rendering  is,  **The  Lord  added 
Shnrch," — the  reading  is  doubtful]  daily  those  who  wire 
le  Greek  participle  here  used  denotes  that  the  salvation  of 
lual  is  regarded  as  an  already  accomplished  fact ;  but  as  tu 
imber  of  the  persons  referred  to,  the  process  was  a  con- 
K  Malt.  xi.  5  affords  a  parallel  expression.  Here  it  is  said. 
i  are  cleansed ;  "  {KoBapiCovrai ;)  each  leper's  cleansing  was  a 
te,  but  the  process  as  to  the  whole  number  was  still  going  on. 
B  have  secured  a  good  trtinslation,  we  next  require  riglr, 
ion.  In  some  c^es,  where  the  version  is  perfectly  accurate, 
ning  will  be  missed,  if  the  force  of  the  Greek  word  which  tin; 
nresents  be  not  carefully  weighed.  Thus  the  renderiiig  in  Gul. 
n  crucified  with  Christ,"  cannot  be  improved ;  but  it  is  often 
that  the  tense  here  used,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  is  not 
tpeffect.  Paul  does  not  mean,  **  I  am  now  undergoing  em- 
it, "  I  am  now  dead ;  having  been  put  to  death  by  a  process 
>n."  The  context  proves  this :  and  those  who  teach  that 
:al  nature, "  the  old  man,"  can  never  die  till  we  ourselves 
y  teach  what  is  untrue,  but  delude  themselves  when  they 
kt  their  false  views  can  derive  any  support  from  the  words  of 
tjnst  quoted. 

it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  prove  the  advantage  of  a  care- 
'  New-Testament  Greek  j  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  ini.li- 
istance  to  be  gained  in  such  study  from  the  present  edition 
Ghrammar. 

■ 

■t  place  the  editor  has  given  us  what  was  greatly  needed, — 
ulation.  The  former  translation,  by  Masson,  contained 
nracies.  In  some  cases  it  represents  Winer  as  saying  just 
e  of  what  he  actually  said ;  sometimes  a  whole  line  of  the 
passed  by  without  notice,  and  in  other  cases  the  translator 
ted  to  his  author  statements  which  are  useful  only  as  illus- 
the  maxim,  that  "  nonsense  is  never  ti  be  understood."  * 

■ee  ye  believed  ?  "  read, "  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  beliered  ?" 
"  For  the  reniMion  of  siiu  thit  are  pMt,"  reed,  "  Because  of  the  passing 

mcr  lina."     Rom.  v.  7,  for,  "  Seaicely  for  a  righteous  man pr radven- 

lod  nan,"  ete.,  read,  "  Scareely  fur  a  righteoni  mau but  for  tke  good 

■B.T.  1 6-19,  in  each  inatance  where  "  many  "  occurs,  read  "  the  many ; " 
hat  nwaaing  the  whole  raee  in  oppotition  to  "the  one."  Rom.  ix.  19,  for, 
aristod."  read,  "  ^ho  raiita."  2  Pet.  L  8.  for,  "  To  glory  and  virtue." 
wf  and  virtne." 

iplct  of  rendering  will  show  that  a  new  translation  waa  not  a 
Viav,  p.  ISS,  ».  6,  Kein  Qimukimier,  etc.,  is  rendsndt 
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Mr.  Moolton's  translation  ma j  be  relied  on  as  thorongbly 
Whilst  faithful  to  the  original,  it  is  written  in  clear,  idiftmatifl 

But  in  addition  to  giving  us  this  very  readable  and  traatwoithy  v» 
sion,  the  editor  has  in  seyeral  ways  enhanced  the  Talne  of  hia  origimk 
Every  one  of  Winer*s  references  to  Scripture  has  been  verified.  Vt^ 
by  itself,  must  have  been  a  work  of  immense  toil,  and  ia  0]ietevliifc< 
all  readers  will  be  grateful.  In  such  cases  the  labour  of  tha  dSltf 
saves  his  readers  the  expenditure  of  precious  time  in  fmitleta 
Then,  too, /^e  riradiiu;r  of  every  passage  has  been  examined.  **!& 
case,  whether  the  passage  is  quoted  at  length,  or  merely  indieitsd 
the  chapter  and  verse,  I  have  examined  the  reading."  (P.  viiL) 
effect  of  this  is  that  we  have  here  presented  to  ns,  in  every  case 
they  cfiPect  a  passage  quoted,  the  results  of  the  most  rocent  laboon 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  other  critics,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
tion  of  this  work.  Probably  few  important  various  readings  of 
Greek  text  are  left  unnoticed ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  ini 
illustration  is  given  of  the  intinukte  connection  and  mutual 
of  grammar  and  textual  criticism. 

Thus  far  Winer  is  corrected  and  supplemented.  The  editor^ 
tions  to  the  original  work,  independently  of  the  indexes,  make  up 
one  sixth  of  the  whole.    These  are  of  several  kinds : — 

1.  There  are  references  introduced  throughout  the  volume  to 
Greek-Testament  Grammars  of  A.  Buttmann,  Green,  and  Webato; 
to  the  Grammars  of  Madvig,  Donaldson,  and  Jelf.    Beferenoe  i 
frequently  made  to    other  valuable  grammatical  works  whiek 
lately  appeared  in  Germany  and  England;  and  to  the  best 
English  editions  of  classical  authors. 

2.  The  views  of  Winer  arc  compared  with  those  of  the  best 
and  English  commentators,  especially  those  of  Meyer,  Alford» 
and  Lightfoot. 

3.  Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek,  in  illustration  of  New-Testament  Greek. 

"  The  statement,  '  Ho  beiierer  shall  perish,*  is  introduced  by  a  sort  of  aUraiig  o] 
sion,  which  is  not  agreeable."  (Masson,  p.  185.)     It  should  be  rendered,  ti  ia  thi 
scat  edition :  "  Such  an  assurance  as  '  .Vj  believer  shall  perish,'  would  accm  to 
that  some  apprehension  exists  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  assurance  to  remofs.' 

Winer,  p.  81 7>  I.  9  from  the  bottom:  "The  participle  has  a  reflectifti 
(Masson,  p.  8710  should  be,  '*  The  pirticiple  has  a  special  relatioa  of  ill 
Where  Winer  (p.  276)  comments  on  Mark  i.  25,  his  translator  makes  him  M^f 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Klotz,  that  in  this  passage  or^ir^Tf  may  be  ptuht» 
Winer  (p.  262)  says  that  iiv  with  the  aor.  couj.    is  usually  rendered  ia  Latiily 
futurum  exaclum.      He  is  represented  as    sa}iog  that  it  "ia  exactly  lUidwJ 
Latin  by  the  future."  (P.  809.)     On  p.  154,  Winer  hit  a  reference  to  Aelifi. 
and  is  here  made  to  say  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  does  aay.     Lastly,  WmB  (fb 
note)  says :  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  thorough  and  complete  trcatneak  tf 
arrangement  of  words  in  Greek ; "  but  his  former  translator  credits  kim  wilktlsll' 
lowing  ingenuous  confession :  "  I  have  not  devoted  thorongk  attention  to  tks 
ment  of  words  in  Greek."  (P.  568,  /*.)  ^\ 

Many  more  similar  specimens  might  be  given,  but  onr  readers  will  pnhsh^j^|l 
ikets  Mffieient. 


07  hikvo  the  Eagli*h  at  hand. 

Ij,  wi)  mast  notice  the  indexes.  Thii^c  havo  been  made  aa  full 
lid  deure.  The  labour  of  compiling;  thum  miiBt  have  been 
Jt;  but  tbe  editor  xaay  anticipate  big  reward  in  the  gratitude 
iden,  who  will  rejoice  that  thej  can  come  to  the  volume  with 
iatj  of  being  abli2  readily  to  find  what  they  seek. 
oak  ia  a  perfect  treaaarj  of  Nuw- Testament  criticism ;  and 
I  few,  if  indeed  any,  passages  of  difficulty,  not  referred  to  in 
L  Thoae  who  seek  to  ascertain  what  the  Siiripturo  really 
eeording  to  its  true  and  only  grammatical  sense,  will  here  find 
r  best  authorities  hara  to  teach  on  the  subject ;  and  no  one  who 
to  an  accarate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  New  Testament 
rd  to  be  withont  the  "  Orammar  "  which,  by. the  enterprise  of 
wn.  Clark,  and  the  indostrioua  scholarship  of  Ur.  Uonllon,  is 
rithin  his  reach.  lr. 


rOE  E3TABLISHUENT  OF  METHODISU  IN  THE 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

riar  t. — militia  fsbskcctioss,  akd  comclusioii. 

OKI  iketohed  the  introdnction  of  Methodism  into  the  Channel 

;  and  shown  how  it  became  permanently  established  there,  ws 

iw  only  to  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  summary  at  certain 

^Ueh  call  for  special  attention  at  our  hands,  and  then  lay  ^ide 

I. 

■WDf ,  we  note  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cuke  visited  Jersey  in  the  year 
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i0  evidenced  by  a  line  taken  from  the  onrrent  volnme  of  the  Himitei  off 
Conference : — 


II.  French  Conference. 

Members. 

On  Trill. 

Ministers. 

On  Trial 

Soperu* 

1.988 

170 

80 

4 

1 

That  letter  was  written,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Mr.  Jasper  WinsooBbfl 
Mr.  Wesley.  Eight  years  later.  Dr.  Coke  came,  and  deUrend  t$ 
spiritual  work  in  which  France  was  deeply  concerned  into  thekeflffti 
of  Mr.  William  Mahy.  Again  we  remark  that  in  1792,  Mr.  de  QnOT 
ville,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Yaudin,  completed  the  introdnflttjl 
of  Methodism  into  the  islands,  by  visiting  Sirk,  and  preaching  in  fl| 
"  English  Switzerland  '*  the  Gospel  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  k 

We  pause  at  the  year  1794.  By  this  time  persecution  by  wit 
violence  had  abated,  if  not  altogether  ceased ;  moreover,  the  mb4 
stage  had  been  nearly  passed,  that  of  assault  by  the  clergy  of  M 
Established  religion ;  we  have  now  to  witness  the  finishing  stagaill 
this  somewhat  intricate  history.  The  year  just  mentioned 
before  us  the  civil  and  military  performers  in  Satan's  grand  atiem|l 
chock  the  progress  of  godliness.     So  now  to  our  task. 

The  Criminal  Registers  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey,  from 
year  1794  to  1798,  are  starred  with  illustrious  Methodist 
Strange  that  we  'have  to  go  to  prison  reports  for  excerpts  from 
Book  of  Life!  Glancing  over  these,  we  discover  the  result  of 
words  spoken  by  Mr.  Clarke  on  that  Sunday  evening  in  1786^  whail| 
kept  back  the  Society,  and  advised  the  militiamen  present  to  keepbd)) 
the  Sabbath  day.  During  the  interval,  innumerable  fijies  hid  bfll 
levied  and  paid.  At  last  the  patience  of  the  military  authoritiMV|| 
exhausted ;  and,  instead  of  allowing  their  reason  to  question  ^Hk 
their  choler,  they  angrily  determined  to  treat  the  Methodists  M  ikA 
neers.  To  show  the  frail  foundation  upon  which  this  charge  mlli 
we  may  say  that  those  who  refused  to  go  out  for  training  on  8qb^ 
distinctly  stated  that  they  did  so  from  conscientious  motives;  mk 
moreover,  requested  permission  to  drill  on  the  week-day,  offering  toftf 
all  the  expenses  which  might  be  incident  to  such  extra  duty  on  the  f4| 
of  the  sergeant  and  officers.  In  addition,  they  gave  a  pledge  thai  th^t 
would  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  to  oppose  an  invading  foroe  at  fl^ 
time ;  being  as  willing  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  their  homes  oa8M(^ 
day  as  on  Monday  !  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  '*  derring-do *4 
Methodist  soldiers,  will  give  them  credit  for  sincerity  in  this  lutflil 
misc.  What  can  be  said  of  the  judgment  of  the  men  who,in  tlieMI 
of  such  protcsttitions  of  loyalty,  prt>ceeded  to  treat  the  flower  of  M 
citizen-army  as  insubordinates  ?  It  will  be  our  duty  to  aeleotalll 
cases,  which  illustrate  the  persecutions  of  the  time.  For  the  foUoviiS 
as  well  as  for  many  of  the  preceding  particulars,  we  are  indebted  to  Al 
late  Mr.  Francis  Guiton's  admirable  book,  "  Histaire  du  MSOoAMI 
Wesleyen  daru  Us  lies  de  la  Manche" 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  1794,  ae  Mr.  Oh»ilfli  BM 


diMppeared;  it  was  palled  down  in  the  year  1810,  to  give 
he  prison  th>t  stands  at  tha  side  of  the  General  HotpitiO,  on 
irts  of  St.  Helier's.  The  old  gaol  whs  erected  about  the  year 
from  the  description  we  hare  of  it,  maat  hare  been  a  grim 
IsiTe  place.  Reaching  acroas  the  ruiid,  aomewbat  after  the 
t  Temple  Bar,  a  long  tunnel  ran  through  it,  by  means  of 
I  ontside  of  the  town  was  reached.  "  The  cavity  and  depth  of 
repeated  and  multiplied  aou&d  eo  powerfully,  that  every  time 
I  passed  nndemeath,  the  niiiae  of  the  drnma  made  such  a  din, 
cmed  as  if  the  baildiag  would  fall  down  ;  and  the  timid  ohil> 
OSS  imagination  had  been  filled   with   a  thonaand  fabulous 

Btting  their  fingurs  in  their  ears,  ran  away  in  terror. Its 

■nnce  inspired  dread.  Tha  threat  of  prison  made  the  simple 
■ions  citizen  of  those  distant  times  tremble  -,  for  whoever  pro- 
file word  'prison,'  said,  'Disgrace.'" 

■  doleful  spot,  Mr.  Blampied  was  marched.  The  news  of  hie 
■1  spread,  and  reached  his  home.  His  father-in-law  hastened 
tier's,  and  got  admiasion  to  see  him.     He  reasoned  with  him 

■  matter,  clinohing  his  argument  with  the  remark :  "  Tour 
naged :  if  you  persist  in  thia  refusal,  she  is  resolved  to  aban- 
1"  This  was  too  much  for  his  resolution:  he  was  a  young 
i  had  only  been  married  a  few  weeka ;  so,  stifling  for  the 
hia  conscience,  he  promised  to  go  out  with  the  regiment  the 
adftj.  The  order  for  his  release  wss  obtained,  and  he  was 
Utj  discharged.  Hastening  borne,  be  discovered  that  he  had 
lini ;  instead  of  upbraiding  him,  his  heroic  wife  urged  bim  to 
lis  Haster ;  adding,  "  Although  I  ihall  suffer  very  much  to  see 
Msted,  yet  I  advise  you,  do  not  befroy  your  evnteienu .'  "  His 
n  now  became  flied.  But  the  promise  which  bad  obtsined  his 
saa. — how  wss  he  to  keen  that  P    He  thoneht  awhile,  and  then 
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betray  thai,  I  am  determined  to  Buffer  all  that  joa  will  find  proper  ll 
inflict  npon  me ! "  A  strange  scene !  The  foregronnd  ocenpied  hj  tk 
group  of  commissioned  officers,  staring,  as  if  petrified,  at  tbe  dsmiUflS 
Methodist ;  the  back-ground  filled  with  the  ranks  of  wonder-stnobi 
comrades,  leaning  on  their  muskets,  a  ripple  of  low  talk  and  lingMv 
running  along  their  lines ;  over  all,  the  clear  heavens,  filled  peirhil 
with  the  melody  of  Sabbath  chimes ;  and,  in  Blampied's  health  ttl '' 
sweeter  music  of  his  wife's  voice,  "  Do  not  betray  your  coufciaMll* 
Having  thus  delivered  his  soul,  he  again  saluted,  and  went  hom& 
This  bold  step  brought  down  npon  the  confessor  severe  punishi 
For  his  first  two  absences  after  this,  he  was  fined.  On  his 
default,  he  was  brought  up  before  the  court,  and  condemned  to 
days' imprisenment,  and  to  pay  costs.  Thiq  was  on  the  3dof  Ji 
1794.  After  that,  there  was  an  interval ;  but  we  discover  that 
more,  en  the  7ch  of  May,  1795,  a  similar  punishment  was 
on  him.  A  mouth  afterwards,  on  the  8bh  of  June,  we  note  a 
recorded  against  him  of  solitary  confinement  for  eight  days ; 
being  given  the  gaoler  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to 
during  the  said  term.  Also,  that  afterwards  he  should  perfoi 
service,  and,  in  addition,  pay  costs.  Once  more,  on  the  18th  of  Ji 
1790,  we  find  a  sentence  of  a  month's  solitary  confinement,  with 
usual  accompaniments,  passed  on  this  indomitable  protester 
Sabbath  desecration. 

On  the  21  st  of  June,  1794,  immediately  after  Mr.  Blampied's 
conviction,  the  members  of  Society  addressed  a  protest  against 
persecution  to  the  States,  or  Parliament  of  Jersey.    This  P*i 
consists,  amongst  others,  of  the  clergymen  of  the  different 
so  that  we  might  argue  from  this  fact  that  a  hearing  would  bei 
The  petition  was  presented  by  the  Bev.  Francis  Le  Breton,  the  I>ctl4 
the  island ;  whose  name  stands  forth  honourably  in  connection  with ! 
a  kindly  act  done  to  the  Methodist  people  during  these  trying 
His  reward  is  in  safer  hands  than  ours :  we  pay  our  passing  tiibotii 
respect,  but  there  is  a  day  coming  when  those  words,  "  Inasmuch 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have( 
it  unto  Me,"  will  gleam  upon  him  with  a  magnificent  meaning. 
document  itself  went  into  the  waste-paper  basket :  it  is  valnableto 
containing  the  signatures  of  the  early  confessors  of  our  Ghnrch  in 
Channel  Islands.    Amongst  others,  we  linger  with  pecnliar 
over  the  autograph  of  "  Pierre  Lo  Sueur,  perc." 

All  the  tfforts  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience  being  repali6d,tti. 
spirit  of  the  Methodists  began  to  rise.  The  frequent  fines  that  vfliij 
levied  for  non-attendance  told  heavily  upon  the  straitened  mciM  ^ 
some;  and  a  resolution  was  formed  to  pay  no  more  of  them.  Ibi^ 
Blampied  took  the  lead.  The  Yingtenier  Militaire  came  one  d^f 
to  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  mulct,  but  could  not  gelit 
Allowing  his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  room,  he  espied  a  large  bin 
seized  it,  hastened  ofi*,  and  sold  it  in  the  church-yard.  Soan  tWi| 
came  another  default,  which  brought  about  a  similar  ceremony;  ttli^ 
time,  however,  the  indignant  officer  made  a  dash  at  a  tilTcr  eonp-lifllt' 
and  carried  it  away.    Then  came  the  third  default,  and  now  it  tM 
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id's  turn  to  go ;  he  was  therefore  marched  to  prison.  His 
followed  bj  others ;  so  that  not  only  were  the  persona  of 
men  maltreated,  bat  also  their  homes  were  plandercd. 
not  the  only  pecuniary  damage  thej  sastaiucd.  Each 
carried  costs :  these  would  have  been  conaidorablj  api^ra- 
id  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  of  tbe  long 
J,  who  emphatically  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
)f  a  Methodist.    Their  decision  effected  a  great  saving  of 

tionarics,  however,  were  not  so  lenient.  The  oflicer  who 
e  prisoner  to  gaol,  charged  six  francs  for  the  pci  fjrmaiice 
»ny.  The  privilege  cf  entrance  int«>  that  diemui  abode  cost 
ad  ten  eons ;  whilst  six  sous  a  day  had  also  to  be  paid  to 
nr  his  various  attentions ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  tho 
er  charge  of  four  franca  and  ten  sous  was  made ;  this  last 
wt  cheerful  item  in  tbe  account.  Thus  a  week's  imprison- 
it  about  a  payment  of  upwards  of  sixteen  sbilliDgi.  Wo 
1  to  this  bill  the  prisoner's  loss  of  work,  and  the  expense 
list  in  confinement,  at  his  own  cost. 

•t  pleasant  apartments  this  incarceration  was  a  serious 
nnch  more  so  whtn  we  note  tbe  treatment  some  of  tbe 
sceived.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Blampied  lying  iu  a 
some  little  time  before,  a  dreadful  scece  had  been  enncted ; 
icr  had  there  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  a  freczicd  man. 
I  murderous  outrage  still  appeared  on  the  floor;  and  here 
ethodist  suffered  for  conscience'  sake.  We  see  him  again 
ell,  eating  his  dinner  in  the  company  of  two  villaios  with 
ks  and  tingling  errs;  the  common  hangman  having  dis- 
[uties  of  his  office  upon  them  with  whip  and  knife.  After 
confinement  must  have  been  a  privilege, 
ite  the  account  of  Mr.  Blampied*s  experiences  by  saying 
his  imprisonment,  his  young  wife  acted  with  admirable 
I  idea  of  her  character  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
oe  day,  when  her  husband  was  in  gaol,  she  went  to  the 
lolidt  an  interview.  He  replied,  "  I  will  gladly  grant  it 
ill  promise  to  make  him  serve  on  Sunday."  She  answered 
,  whatever  may  bo  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  tbe 
ask,  I  cannot  buy  it  at  such  a  price ;  and  rather  than 
nacience  I  willingly  renounce  my  request." 
r  1797,  we  discover  the  administration  of  a  skilful  blow  by 
ea.  Mr.  Thomas  Simmonite,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
!oe  of  1796,  was  forced  to  leave  the  island.  It  is  in  the 
Boyal  Court  to  pronounce  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
t  deems  worthy  of  the  punishment ;  and,  by  the  application 
le-Bweeping  function  of  the  legislature,  the  Methodist 
I  got  rid  of.  The  costs  of  this  transaction  are  carried  to 
li  the  Socieij  in  the  treasurer's  book  for  Easter  quarter, 
I  thonght  that  now  the  effectual  stroke  had  been  given. 
atod  leralt  did  not  follow.  Like  the  squares  at  Waterloo, 
■A  of  confessors  closed  up  their  ranks,  and  stood  firm. 


One  of  tb«  jaraU,  (magistratea,)  Ur.  Nioholu  Ktaaerwj, 
reinu-lc,  "  I  do  not  think  that  lie  deterrea  vaa)i  ■  hemj  pi 
Bat  this  onlj  provuked  a  atorm  of  angry  controTersy,  at 
which  Ur.  Le  Sueur  was  sent  to  gaol.  There  be  ]aj  three  ( 
expiration  of  which  term  be  was  once  more  brought  befor 
He  WM  asked,  "  Are  yoa  now  disposed  to  perform  militarf  < 
dii  J  P  "  "  OertainljT  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  for  I  think  that  it 
to  break  the  fourth  commandment  as  to  break  the  sixth.' 
griknite  rock  gave  back  fire  to  the  sabre's  stroke.  Hia  anai 
upon  him  a  fine  of  fifteen  franca  and  costs.  He  was  thm 
with  the  caution  that  he  had  better  perform  bis  "eerri 
future  when  deaired. 

Mr.  Lc  Sueur  soon  afterwards  received  acother  notice 
and  the  time  when,  on  the  Sundiiy,  be  must  exercise ;  bat  h 
was  immovable.  He  was,  therefore,  fined,  and  had  to  < 
week'daj.  Again  he  reccired  notice,  and  was  fined,  as  befc 
default  occurring,  he  was  forthwith  seized,  and  bronght 
Court,  which  inflicted  a  sentence  of  three  weeks'  solitary  c 
with  costa.  He  passed  hia  time  in  a  ricketty  garret,  whicb 
firenorwindowB,  whilst,  tbrongh  him  and  over  bim  swept  tl 
of  December.  His  father  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  bii 
refaaed.  During  thia  dreary  season  be  only  saw  the  gaolei 
at  stated  intervals,  to  girc  him  food. 

After  Mr.  Le  Sneur's  release  he  hired  lodginga  at  & 
where  he  received  bis  uniform  and  acoontrcments,  and  dnl, 
bis  military  aervicc.  The  reason  for  this  strategic  moveme 
—St.  Saviour's  was  the  Methodist  "Beulah."  The  re| 
cuuimanded  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Messervj,  before  mentioned, 
far  in  advance  of  his  brother  officers  in  aonndness  of  jni 
heart,  permitted  the  men,  who  conscientiously  olijeeted 


Km  waa  allowed  to  hare  anjr  commnnication  with  theau  joimg 
ither  bj  word  of  month  or  letter;  nerertheleaB,  one  morning, 
nhard.whoBeconrageWM  beginnuig  to  fliil,  received  a  littli:  note 
well-known  hand.  Sitting  down  to  breakfast,  and  glancirg 
he  plate,  from  which  he  had  taken  a  piece  of  bread,  he  di>- 
[  a  alip  of  paper  which  bad  been  till  then  bidden.  Tbc  bseket 
iDg  hia  proTiaion  had  been  bronght  to  the  gaol  b;  tbe  eiater  of 
atherine  NoiU,  to  wbom  he  was  betrothed,  and  who  had  devised 
m  to  commuDicate  with  bim.  Love-lettera  are  not  often  worth 
f,  hut  we  maj  venture  on  this  one ; — 


i»f.  It  tfrae  til  piciu  tl'sypa 
Mr,  fOnr  dc  Ui/ert  combatt  x ' 


»s  ms7  fredj  render  thna  > 


dmple  linea  flashed  cheering  light  into  Mr.  Ferchard's  heart. 
bit  moment  he  could  enter  into  the  apirit  of  the  often-quoted 

"  StoDc  wkllt  do  Dot  1  prifOQ  nake. 
Nor  iron  ban  >  cige ; 
Mindi,  ionocent  lod  qaict,  tike 

That  Tor  a  hennitagi. 
If  I  hive  rncdom  in  m;  lore. 

And  in  017  aonl  am  rrce; 
Angtls  akme,  that  loar  above, 
Eq'o;  inch  libcrtf ." 
ibe  9th  of  Jnne,  in  thia  jear,  we  notice  that  Mr.  John  Lncaa  was 
■Bcd  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  an  iDJnnetion  was  made 
I  Aonld  afterwards  perform  hia  "  service,"  or  elae  be  banuft<^. 
tkia  it  ia  clear  that,  aa  the  time  went  on,  the  viralenoe  of  the 
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of » attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  meetings.  The  House  at  St.  I 
was  closed  by  order  of  the  Court ;  the  congregationa  were  tm 
a  few  persons  met  together  in  private,  and  stealthily  fanned  th 
of  their  devotion.  Saccessful  measures,  however,  were  inititii 
Mr.  Bishop,  to  whom  the  Preaching-house  belonged*  and  one 
the  dispersed  members  were  gathered  together. 

Every  effort  put  forth  by  the  authorities  thus  failing,  the 

determined  to  devise  a  scheme  whereby  a  last  triumphant  blow 

be  administered  to  the  rising  church.    The  object  aimed  at 

obtain  power  to  pass  an  Act  of  banishment  on  all  recalcitrant 

men.    To  men  who  despised  "  the  principles  of  conscience,"  the 

plishment  of  this  design  was  comparatively  easy.    First,  an  A 

ferring  this  power,  must  be  passed  in  the  States ;  next,  the  A 

receive  the  Royal  assent.    As  to  the  former  requirement,  the  i 

passed  through  the  island  Parliament  with  celerity,  the  recton 

various  parishes  voting  for  it  en  masse.    Two  men  only  stood : 

the  defence  of  the  right, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Breton,  the  Dean,  i 

Nicholas  Messervy.    It  was  enacted,  that  "  every  man  who  shal 

to  perform  his  personal  duty  in  the  militia  of  the  country  confc 

to  the  military  estiiblishmeut,  and  according  to  the  laws  and  ni 

this  island,  and  who  shall  persist  in  this  refusal,  shall  be  oon 

by  the  Royal  Court  to  quit  the  country ;  and  he  shall  not  retui 

out  giving  to  the  chief  magistrate  assurances  that  he  is  pre]) 

perform  liis  duty  conformably  to  the  laws,"  and  so  on.    Thetm 

of  the  apparent  insubordination  was  thus  carefully  concealed,  i 

document  was  at  once  dispatched  to  England  for  the  sanotioi 

King  in  Council.    The  danger  was  imminent.    Mr.  Le  Breta 

off  at  once  to  Dr.  Coke,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  : 

the  case.    The  matter  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  memben 

Jersey  Society.    A  Defence  Fund,  swiftly  amounting  to  the 

three  thousand  sir  hundred  francs,  was  raised ;  and  Mr.  Peter  L( 

Jun.,  and  Mr.  Ph.  Vivian  were  commissioned  to  proceed  to  1 

and  lay  the  case  before  the  then  "  Committee  of  Privileges."  The 

to  Weymouth,  and  from  thence  went  over  to  Portland,  where  Mr. 

enbury  was  at  that  time  living.    He  entered  with  great  spirit  in 

scheme,  and  placed  in  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  hands  a  letter  addreaaed 

William  Wilberforcc,  that  universal  lover  of  suffering  men ;  a 

a  communication  to  the  Committee,  urging  them  to  the  most  lb 

exertions  in  defence  of  the  persecuted  Jersey  Methodists.    I 

Portland,  Mr.  Yiviau  lost  heart,  and  returned  home ;  but  Mr.  Lc 

who  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  pushed  on  to  London,  and  th< 

was  speedily  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee.    Dr.  Goke^ « 

in  Manchester,  was  sent  for,  and,  on  his  aiTival,  went  to  Mr.  ^ 

force,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Mather,  Pawson,  and  Le  Snc 

enlisted  his  sympathies.    As  might  be  expected,  assistance  was 

promised.    A  petition  to  the  King  in  Council  was  prepared 

gentleman's  advice,  and  various   letters   written    to    His  M 

ministers  on  the  subject.    Dr.  Coke  used  his  influence  with  1 

personal  friends,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  W\ 

■ecretary  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
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gi  being  thus  prepared,  the  cLarch  gathered  together,  and 
1  mightily  with  God  to  defend  the  right.  TV  hen  the  Act  of  the 
irriTed,  His  MajeBty,  George  III.,  referred  it  to  his  Council,  and 
lay  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.  Dr.  Coke  was  informed 
and  was  also  requested  to  come,  with  Messrs.  Mather,  Pawson, 
I  Suenr,  in  order  that  they  might  answer  any  question  asked. 
rere  present  at  the  Council  on  this  eventful  day,  the  I2rh  of 
>er,  1798,  "the  King's  Most  Excellent  Mnjesty :  the  Lord  Chan- 
:he  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
■  Townshend,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Harrington,  Lord  Cathcart, 
'.  Tice-Chamberlain."  The  Act  of  the  States  was  read;  and 
Ls  real  meaning  was  explained,  the  sensation  caused  was  very 
%t  once  His  Majesty  was  requested  to  reject  the  proposal,  and, 
imself  aware  of  the  loyalty  and  worth  of  the  Mt^thodist  people, 
Dgly  complied. 

mnary,  1799,  Dr.  Coke  arrived  in  Jersey  with  dispatches.  He 
once  to  the  ofEceof  the  Governor,  and  presented  his  documeiits, 
which  was  an  Order  of  Council.  The  commander-in-chief 
sd  them  attentively,  saw  that  he  conid  not  triile  with  the  mattt-r, 
ring  summoned  the  colonels  of  militia,  said  to  them,  "  You  see, 
:eii»  that  His  Mnjesty  orders  us  to  permit  the  Methodists  to 

their  military  service  on  the  week-day  instead  of  the  Sunday." 
ech  was  like  a  thunderbolt  falling  into  their  midbt:  Mr.  Messervy, 
%  turned  round  and  congratulated  the  protesters  on  the  success 

efforts.  This  signal  victory  gave  an  effectual  blow  to  overt 
persecution  in  the  islands.  The  Methodists  bore  their  triumph 
;  men  who  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  march  into  the  llames 
science'  sake,  are  not  given  to  boasting  when  the  hand  of 
noe  extinguishes  the  fires.  But,  from  that  hour,  the  church 
idily ;  and,  ulthongh  other  storms  beat  upon  her,  yet,  amidst 
L  she  has  realized  the  Divine  assurance,  '*  No  weapon  that  is 
against  thee  shall  prosper." 

emaining  space  will  only  permit  us  to  take  a  very  rapid  review 
irents  connected  with  the  modern  aspect  of  Methodism  in  the 

From  the  time  of  the  persecutions,  which  we  have  described, 
kBizationof  Methodism  was  speedily  developed,and  much  spiritual 
u  done.  Gradually,  the  little  country  preaching-places  were 
led  for  chapels.  Sunday-schools  sprang  up  in  divers  spots,  and 
I  were  added  all  those  other  appliances  of  benevolence  so  neces- 
tlie  well-being  of  the  Church. 

a  plearare  to  present  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  Jersey* 
year  1812  a  site  was  obtained  in  Don-street,  St.  Helier's,  on 
bdiapel  waa  erected;  this  building  was  used  for  English  and 
■ervicea  until  the  year  1827,  when  the  Wesley-street  Chapel 
letad  for  the  English  branch  of  the  Society.  On  the  13th  of 
8I6»  the  foasdation  stone  of  the  spacious  structure  in  Grove 
■B  laid;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  French  Methodists  quitted 
Mt,  that "  narrow  way,  lighted  only  by  a  solitary  lamp."  as  M. 
ii/fa  baa  it.  for  the  prominent  situation  which  they  now  occupy, 

2  r  2 
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Uaibodism  hu  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  tbU 
Societ7  nambera  at  the  present  time  one  thonnn 
thirty-three  membera;  the  English  Societj  oon 
and  thirtj-fire  persons ;  giviDg  a  total  of  two  th 
and  sixty-eight.  The  prospects  of  extension  and : 
-with  botb  branches  of  the  work  are  pleasing.  I 
eleven  jcara  the  English  Society  has  steudily  ■ 
vigorons  efforts  in  the  direction  of  chapel -bnildii 
tation  of  larger  growth  in  the  future.*  On  the  1 
twenty-six  places,  supplied  by  fire  ininistera, 
preachers.  On  the  English  Plan  there  are  seven 
of  the  chapels  are  recent  erections ;  and  these 
laboors  of  two  ministers,  and  cIsTea  local  prcaohi 

In  Gaernaey,  Bbeneier  Chapel,  for  the  use  of  th( 
opened  on  the  9Ch  of  June,  1816 ;  this  is  still  their] 
French  Muthodiats  occupied  the  chapel  in  lie  Msi 
years.  In  1352  they  removed  to  the  b^aatiful  build 
The  French  Society  in  this  island  nnmberB  one  tho 
SODS  i  and  the  Eaglieh,  five  hundrci  and  ninety-ei 
tho  last  ten  years,  especially  in  the  latter  branch 
moat  encouraging.  On  the  French  Plan  there  oref 
by  three  ministers,  and  twenty-two  local  preaob 
Circuit  there  are  two  ministera,  and  eighteen  loo 
ncction  with  them  there  are  five  chapels,  three  ol 
date.  The  Morley  Chapel  was  opened  in  1863  j 
was  laid  by  the  Ber.  W.  Uorley  Panshon,  on  t 
hia  visits  to  the  ialands. 

In  Aldemey,  a  chapel  was  opened  on  the  9th  ( 
gave  place  to  a  more  apocioaa  stmotare  erected  ii 
ministers  are  stationed  here,  who  have  the  paal 
hundred  and  five  members.  In  Sark  (included  ini 
a  chapel  was  opened  in  1797,  and  this  whs  enlsrg 

Gathering  together  these  statiatioa,  we  have  pi 
lowing  gratifying  aggregate : — Fourteen  miniatei 
preachers,  fifty-fonr  chapels  and  other  preacbi 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty -seven  membei 
rarlea,  amongst  whom  we  notice  the  honoured 
Jersey  and  Philip  Tonrgia,  alao  reside,  ssd  still 
of  the  English  Channel-  "  So  ia  the  kingdom 
shonld  cast  seed  into  the  ground ;  and  should  slec 
day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  np,  1) 


•  WhiUt  (peiking  of  (hii  aonierical  protperilj-,  ft  would 
mcDiioniDg  the  nune  of  the  late  Rev.  Joha  Simon,  who,  id  t 
»uceet»ful  toil,  wu  luddcnly  itrock  down  at  hii  post.  Dnri 
able  revival  of  religion  toot  place,  the  clTects  of  which  wil 
tba  Almorah  Cemetery,  tide  by  tide  with  lamc  of  hi»  chiril 
liret  in  the  heirU  of  tba  Mctbodiib  of  Jcntj. 
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fbr  the  earth  bringeth  forth  frait  of  herself ;  first  the  blade,  then  the 
«r,  after  that  the  full  com  in  tbe  ear."  * 

We  cannot  well  dose  our  history  without  mentioning  once  more  a 
hw  of  those  names  tbat  have  been  prominently  before  us.  As  one  who 
■  the  twiligbt  watcbes  the  stars  shine  out  from  the  sky,  first  in  soli- 
tny  beauty,  afterwards  in  gathering  and  increasing  splendour,  so  have 
Vi  stood  in  tbe  spiritual  darkness,  and  noted  its  gradual  illumination. 
fctthe  morning  ligbt  has  dawned  upon  us:  the  brilliunt  host  has 
&qipeared.  The  first  of  the  group  to  vanish  was  Mr.  Peter  Arrivt*. 
Birtmcniished  after  bis  conversion  for  complete  dedication  to  God,  he 
MtiBned  earnestly  working  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom 
Mtn  the  year  1789 ;  when,  obedient  to  his  Master's  call,  he  quitted  the 
i|h««  of  earthly  activities,  triumphing  gloriously  through  tbe  blood 
if  the  Lamb.  The  next  year,  (1790,)  Mrs.  Le  Sueur  died,  "  happy  and 
Wmphant,  after  having  suffered  excruciating  pains  day  and  night  for 
Aoit  twelve  months."  She  had  heroically  shared  with  her  husband 
fttabondant  sorrows  that  desolated  their  homo,  and  swept  away  their 
nridly  prosperity ;  unflinchingly  she  had  endured  the  contempt  of  her 
tedred,  the  stroke  of  persecution,  the  numbing  touch  of  poverty :  her 
days,  however,  were  filled  with  gentle  sunset  light  and  peace ; 
came  the  end,  bringing  a  sharp,  decisive  conflict,  and  an  "  abun- 
entnnce  "  into  the  joys  which  are  for  evermore.  Her  husband 
hiplyfelt  the  stroke,  and  from  that  moment  waited  until  his  change 
in  should  come.  His  thoughts  by  day  hovered  around  her  memory, 
■d  his  dreams  were  made  sacred  by  her  presence.  The  hour  of  his 
hpsrtnre  found  him  ready,  longing  to  be  gone.  To  the  world  he  said, 
'AU  thy  bonds  are  broken ;  I  have  now  only  two  friends, — death  and 
^  dear  Saviour !  "  With  the  calmness  and  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
Mqneror,  he  passed  away  at  mid-day  on  the  22d  of  January,  1819 ; 
AsB  the  new  year  was  in  its  vigour,  and  the  sun  shone  high  in  the 
The  S<^iety  gathered  together,  and  listened  to  a  funeral  dis- 
prononnced  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowland,  founded  on  that 
of  perpetual  comfort,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
irkboara;  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  About  six  months 
ilAmKr.  Le  Saeur  had  gone  over  to  Guernsey  to  visit  Mrs.  Arrive, 
ftsihm lay  there  dying ;  "  without  a  lingeriag  groan"  she  fell  asleep 
il  JcMU,  an  the  26th  of  August,  1818.  During  the  period  included 
tbe  decease  of  Mr.  Arrivi  and  that  of  his  wife,  two  of  the  most 
spirits  of  the  Mission  had  vanished  from  earthly  scenes.  On  the 
Hof  May.  1814,  Dr.  Coke  retired  to  his  cabin  on  board  the  East  India- 
*  Cabalra,"  and,  shntting-to  the  door,  "  was  not,  for  God  took 


'  *  Jm  thsM  pspen  the  midence  of  Mr.  de  Jene?  hat  bceu  dcsiirnatcd  "  Mcnt- 
liir,"aleraaasireriag  to  our  "  Mount  Pleaiant."  It  if  intimttcd  to  the  writer 
li'Aii  k  Mt  eorrcet.  It  Kemi  thmt  a  friend  one  day  asked  Mr.  de  Jencr  the  elder 
l^ls  WH  Us  htMW  In  s  eerUin  poiition  or  form ;  on  which  he  replied.  "  Bien,  mom 
H^mimmpimmr:**  ("  Well,  my  friend,  it  h  my  pleasure ; ")  whence  the  name, 
fr,  ly  wkieh  Mr.  ds  Jeney's  TCudsBSS  wsi  henceforth  known. 
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him."  On  the  lObh  of  Angast,  1818,  whilst  Mrs.  AniT^  wat  pn|i 
for  the  solemn  sammons,  the  gentleman  who  stepped  into  har  1 
shop  that  afternoon  at  the  close  of  the  year  1785,  committed  his  i 
and  gentle  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Father.  Robert  Garr  Bnu 
bury  lay  down  to  die  in  Raithby  Hall ; — "  that  palace  in  the  mids) 
Paradise ; " — and,  surrounded  by  the  faces  of  loving  friends,  tranq 
glided  into  "  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever." 

It  was  not  nnti(  the  year  1832  that  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  rdi 
The  circumstances  of  his  translation — for  such  it  seemed  almost  1 
when  he  took  that  Sabbath-day's  journey  to  heaven — are  amongi 
memorabilia  of  Methodism,  and  need  no  re-touching  from  onr 
We  merely  remark  that,  imposing  as  were  his  later  triumphs,  digi 
as  were  the  honours  which  crowned  him  at  the  last,  onr  aft 
lingers  chiefly  on  those  events  of  his  earlier  years  which  wa 
attempted  to  sketch.  The  sun  in  his  setting  often  flings  npo 
east  his  most  bewitching  hues ;  and  so  we  turn  from  the  gloiy  ol 
brook  to  the  simple  life  and  valiant  deeds  of  the  young  Islands*  sv 
list.  He  is  gone,  and  with  reverence  and  affection  we  place  onr  d 
on  his  tomb. 

In  1843,  the  Rev.  John  de  Qneteville  concluded  his  eventful  e 
He  was  buried,  as  Dr.  Etheridge  tells  us,  on  a  beautiful  day,  "  be 
the  serene  and  cloudless  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  the  grand 
rama  of  island  landscapes  and  unruffled  seas."  The  funeral  ritai 
performed,  as  was  fitting,  by  an  old  Peninsula  officer,  the  Rer. 
Hawtrey.  Thus  the  war* worn  soldier  lies  amidst  the  soenet  i 
everlasting  triumphs ;  and, — 

"  Thus  star  by  star  decliaes. 

Till  all  are  pua'd  awaj ; 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines, 

To  pure  and  perfect  day  : 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, — 
They  hide  themselves  in  Heaven's  own  light  I  " 

J.  s 


THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION :  ITS  PRINOIPA 

CAUSES. 

(Continued  from  page  355.) 

IX.  SENSATIONALISM— CAFfcS— SALONS. 

The  great  aspiration  of  the  French  was  after  liberty :  liberi( 
the  general  cry,  and  certainly  no  one  would  venture  to  say  tb 
aspiration  was  a  ridiculous  one, — that  the  cry  had  no  legitimate  i 
But  how  can  a  nation  bo  prepared  for  liberty,  when  it  has  giv 
adhesion  to  a  theory  which  proclaims  that  the  end  justifies  the  i 
and  that  when  the  public  safety  is  at  stake  everything  beoomet  1 
nay,  meritorious  P  This,  however,  was  the  doctrine  of  Helvetins,  or: 
the  doctrine  attributed  to  Helvetius^  who  only  expreued  the  Uk 
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kkh  were  uppermost  in  erery  odc'b  mind.  Thus  were  justified 
rfioRliaiid  all  the  crimes,  all  tho  viuleDce  of  political  strife;  and  on 
wuthoritj  of  Helvotiusthe  moat  contradictory  £•  inns  of  government 
Mid  in  that  epoch  of  unirersal  ferment  invuke  with  njual  reason  the 
■rarcea  of  deapotiam,  on  the  plea  of  providing  for  the  general  safety. 
Tea  haye  hitherto,"  said  Helve  tins,  "  considiTed  tho  beheading  of 
hirles  I.,  King  of  England,  as  a  crime;  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
■gliah  should  esteem  this  prince  as  a  victim  sacrificed  for  the  good 
r  the  community,  and  whose  necfssary  punishment  was  destined  to 
%hten  those  who  in  after  timea  might  feel  disposed  to  submit  a 
hole  nation  to  tyrannical  authority.'*  A  doctrine  auch  aa  that, 
ttongh  intended  to  act  aa  an  incentive  upon  the  reformers,  was,  aa 
10  reader  cannot  fail  to  remark,  equally  fitted  for  the  despotism  of  a 
Ufip  II.,  and  for  the  saturnalia  of  the  reign  of  Ti^rror.  In  fact,  we 
■f  joat  say  here  that  any  theory  of  government  based  upon  aensa- 
OMhat  docrrinea  mutt  lead,  if  logically  followed  out,  to  the  glorifica- 
nof  brute  force.  If  we  open  the  Elements  d'Lh'nlag'u:  of  M.  Deatutt 
lAacy,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  thinkera  of  that  school,  what  are 
e  teneta  which  we  find  advocated  there  in  connection  with  natural 
V,  with  ethics  and  political  government  ?  Our  rights,  he  maintains, 
«  identical  with  our  wants,  and  our  dutica  with  the  means  we  have 
I  npplying  these  wantp.  Our  weakne&a  is  the  source  of  our  rights, 
id  oar  power  is  the  origin  of  our  duty ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  rules  in 
Mrdance  with  which  that  power  ought  to  be  exercised.  Hence  this 
POB,  that  our  rights  must  always  be  unlimited ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
Md,  our  dntiea  are  all  comprised  in  the  paramount  duty  of  aatisfying 
iMe  wanta  aa  beat  we  may.  Hence,  also,  as  a  matter  of  consequence, 
wry  one  has  the  right  of  doing  whatever  he  pleases,  to  the  whole  extent 
I  kia  power ;  and  therefore,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing 
I  abstract  right  or  abatract  wrong.  M.  de  Tracy,  far  from  recoiliug 
tfoie  so  monstroua  an  inference,  accepta  it,  and  acknowledges  that 
V  man  in  a  natural  atate,  there  can  be  neither  "juat  nor  unjust;" 
via  that  state  each  one  has  a  sum  of  right  equal  to  tho  sum  of  his 
lata,  and  hia  duty  ia  to  aatisfy  fully  these  wants  independently  of 
BJ  foreign  conaidc^ration.  iteatrictions,  limitationa  arise,  of  course ; 
■t  only  when  conventions,  either  tacit  or  formal,  are  agreed  upon 

difierent  communities,  or  difi'erent  members  of  the  same  com- 
ity. In  this  more  advant!cd  stage  alone,  we  sec  the  twofold  idea 
and  injustice  resulting  from  a  balance  struck  between  the 
^^btsof  the  one  and  those  of  the  other, — ^rights  which  up  to  that  time 
■Ml  Beoessarily  equal.  Here  M.  de  Tracy  meets  with  Hobbea,  whom 
▼ery  much  for  having  proved  that  the  idea  of  "juat  and 

ariaes  from  the  aocial  conventiona  established  amongst  men. 
Ae  doctrines  we  have  been  sketching  were  those  of  the  Bevoln- 
hifali;  md  we  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  them  somewhat 
%•!■  order  that  the  reader  might  understand  clearly  on  what  princi- 
b  it  WM  propoecd  to  renovate  society.  In  support  of  these  princi- 
III  A  thooBMid  writers  rose  on  all  sides,  and  any  person  who  could 
together  claimed  the  title  of  philosopher,  and  enlisted 
of  Yoltaire,  Bousaeau,  and  Helvetiua.    Every  apecies 


talking  with  Marmontcl,  oeked  him  who  that  M.  d«  Vitre  vo{ 
seemed  to  hare  behaved  so  badlj,  and  with  whom  he  was  to  i 
"Sir,"  answered  Boindin  eharplj,  "he  is  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  t 
The  Paris  mltm*  or  drawing-rooma  have  alwaja  had  mncli 
thanka  to  that  spirit  of  aociabilitj  which  is  so  pecnliarly  chi 
of  France.  It  would  be  diiEcult  to  ennmerate  here  the  Tat 
which  a  hundred  jeara  ago  took  the  lead  and  gave  the  Impnli 
opinion  ;  and  a  mere  liat  of  names  would  he  of  no  value.  Oi 
at  the  house  of  Uadama  du  Deffand,  the  friend  of  Horace  1 
]tIadamcNecker,thefriendof  Gibbon,  and  the  mother  of  Uadu 
the  principal  literaii  of  the  daj  would  meet  at  diimer,  spend  tJ 
together,  and  talk  over  current  events  or  anecdotes.  £aol 
opinion  had  a  anion  of  its  own;  and  before  the  ReTolntioa 
doced  the  reign  of  political  cluba,  such  gatherings  formet 
places  where  the  boldest  schemes  were  devised,  and  the  ^ 
varions  parties  settled  and  arranged.  Madame  Qeuffrin's  M 
one  of  those  which  should  be  named  in  connection  with  t 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  centnrj.  HL.  Geoffrin  (there  icaai 
Geoffi'ic)  appears  to  have  been  a  simple,  inoffensive  kind  of 
did  not  interrere  with  his  wife's  passion  for  notorietj,  but  i 
silly  that  the  most  ludicrous  tricks  were  practised  npon  ) 
babiluit  of  the  house.  They  would,  for  instance,  offer  to 
some  hooka  to  amuse  him;  and,  after  he  had  nnauBpectiogl; 
times  over  the  first  volume  of  the  same  work,  would  aak  he 
the  author ;  to  which  he  would  replj  that  he  thought  him  va 
ing,  hut  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sameness  in  his  ideas, 
time,  taking  np  Bayle's  Hictionnaire  Ilhiorique,  whioh  is 
double  columns,  instead  of  pcrusiDg  the  first  column  throngi 
the  second,  he  would  unoonHciouslf  go  through  each  line  fin 
to  column,  and  then  most  property  remark  that  Bajle  wrol 
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MM  fimenl  oratioii  was  to  be  the  peals  of  artillery  and  the  Btraina 
LaManeaiaiMe. 

X.  INDIFFEBENCE  OF  THE  QOVEBNMENT. 

Ki  vill  perbapB  be  asked,  what  the  goyemment  was  doing  all  this 
Bc;  and  what  measures  it  had  taken  to  stem  the  torrent  which 
Med  to  be  gaining  such  increasing  power.  The  government  had 
feed  at  its  disposal  the  most  stringent  laws ;  but  the  very  persons 
ose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  these  laws  were  often  the  friends  of  the 
Qosophers;  and  thus  we  find  M.  de  Malesherbes  himself  correctiug 
I  pioof-sheets  of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseaa's  Emile,  and  helping  the 
eolation  of  the  famous  Encyclop6die.  The  censorship  of  new  publioa- 
■sin  France  was  extremely  severe,  and,  if  it  had  been  carried  oat,  it 
^i  hare  produced  some  good  results ;  but  the  critics  appointed  by 
I  eonrt  to  examine  the  works  intended  for  publication  were  either 
vgioosly  stupid  or  deplorably  weak.  Can  any  one  imagine,  fur 
taBice,  the  minister  of  the  police,  M.  d'Argcnson,  appointing 
Uembert  to  criticize  Voltaire's  new  tragedy  Mahomet  J  We  need  not 

*  that  the  imprimatur  was  gained  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

•  day  the  Chancellor  Lamoignon  was  perfectly  nonplussed.  The 
\k  Fr^ost's  novel  Cleveland  had  been  presented  for  his  approbation ; 
Old  in  which  the  principal  character  happens  to  be  a  Protestant. 
wiDing  to  displease  the  author,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  quiet 
own  conscience,  Lamoignon  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  grunted 
spprobation,  on  the  express  condition  that  Cleveland  should  become 
loman  Catholic  in  the  last  volume.  Let  us  quote  another  incident 
ich  is  quite  characteristic.  When  Montesquieu  stood  as  a  candidate 
a  vacant  seat  in  the  Academie  Fran  false,  a  great  many  of  the  clerical 
ij  were  prepared  to  quote  against  him  some  objectionable  passages 
■  the  Lett  res  Persanes.  This  opposition  had  been  anticipated ;  ac- 
dbgly  an  edition  of  the  work  was  prepared  especially  for  the  occasion, 
B  which  all  the  questionable  paragraphs  had  been  carefully  expunged ; 
I  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury  was  actually  made  to  believe  that  these 
■nve  paragraphs  had  been  admitted  in  the  former  editions  only  by 
mksdler*s  speculation. 

IFhea  the  agenta  of  a  government  thus  betray  its  weakness,  the 
It  Unnder  it  can  commit  is  to  lay  claim  to  infallibility ;  and  that 
■jut  the  case  with  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  They  interposed  in  the 
■k  trifial  matters*  as  well  aa  in  the  most  important ;  they  interfered, 
It  ahraya  awkwardly ;  ever  bent  upon  running  counter  to  public 
WoBt  thej  were  the  first  to  suffer  by  their  misplaced  severity.  Of 
■H  the  works  which  had  been  visited  with  the  condemnation  of 
•■■gistrates  were  the  only  ones  which  the  public  cared  to  read,  and 
■y  body  did  manage  to  read  them,  condemned  though  they  were. 
of  one  of  Diderot's  pamphlets,  we  find  the  following  passage 
'a  oorrespcndenoe :  "  This  brochure  has  created  a  terrible  noise, 
i  Iks  meaanrea  taken  by  the  police  from  the  very  beginning  to  make 
issfpear,  and  stop  its  sale,  have  only  increased  the  anxiety  of  the 
Me.  On  the  firat  day  it  waa  sold  for  sixpence ;  in  the  evening,  each 
lea  fnuios  s  the  nest  day,  you  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  two 
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or  three  loniB ;  there  are  some  persoiiB  who  have  given  as  much  ii  ax 
louis  for  it.    Those  who  could  not  procure  it  printed  have  had  it  oopifll 
out  for  them."    We  might  go  on  quoting  from  contemporaiy  memain 
a  number  of  most  curious  anecdotes  illustrating  the  aame  fact,  M 
space  prevents  us  from  doing  so ;  and  we  shall  only  just  mention,  ui 
final  instance  of  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of  oomerrsftiH 
was  carried  by  the  government,  that  not  many  years  before  the  BefO- 
lution  broke  out,  a  baker  in  Paris,  having  employed  yeast  in  the  pi^ 
paration  of  penny  rolls,  the    faculty   of   medicine,  backed  by  ti* 
parliament,  rose  up  to  a  man  against  this  innovation  as  dangarauill   . 
the  health  of  the  community.    In  like  manner  it  took  some  time  brfoM  . 
the  practice  of  inoculation  could  be  allowed ;  and,  nnfortonatdy  kr  i 
themselves,  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  did  not  yield  uli  -' 
they  had  been  covered  with  ridicule  by  all  those  who  would  not  bow  ll  ' 
custom  for  custom's  sake. 

Thus  things  were  hastening  on  towards  a  consnmmation  wUdk  ; 
every  one  foresaw,  although  the  tragical  nature  of  the  impendiif  . 
catastrophe  was  never  for  a  moment  suspected.  The  ideas  of  tks  ' 
reformers  were  extremely  vague ;  they  had  no  conception  of  the  mamMf  i 
in  which  their  innovations  should  be  applied,  and  it  is  quite  oeitui^ 
at  all  events,  that  a  social  revolution,  such  as  the  one  which  ended  wilb  J 
the  downfall  of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  wasthelasttkpf  ] 
they  anticipated.  ^ 

I 

XI.  oPENura  OF  the  states-oenebal. 

• 

We  have  seen  what  circumstances  had  prepared  the  Bevolation,  nl  '^ 
rendered  it  inevitable.    The  immediate  cause  of  that  great  event  ^tM% 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  finances.     On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  tit  \ 
States- General  were  opened  by  the  Xing  in  person,  surrounded  with  il  L 
the  pomp  and  splendour  which  belonged  to  the  old  monarchy.    Bjttv  'i 
side  of  the  throne,  covered  with  jewels  and  diamonds,  but  more  besili*'  ■'- 
ful  by  her  natural  gracefulness,  the  majesty  of  her  look,  and  the  encqf  . 
which  beamed  upon  her  countenance,  sat  Marie  Antoinette  of  Amtn^ 
the  Queen  of  France,  the  real  King,  if  we  may  so  say.     On  the  righft 
the  clergy  were  assembled,  likewise  dressed  in  the  most  magnifieeii 
costumes ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  prestige,  despised  by  the  rest  d  thi    , 
nation ;  for  the  general  opinion  was,  that  every  prelate  amongst  thM    . 
must  be  as  vicious  as  the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Bohan,  who  hii 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  afi^air  of  the  diamond  neeUiflfti 
On  the  left,  attired  in  gold  cloth,   bedecked  with  lace,  velvet.  Hit  .. 
feathers,  one  could  see  the  nobility,  the  princes  of  the  blood  rojalfthl 
twelve  peers  of  France,  who  could  trace  their  origin  to  almost  leg* 
dary  times,  to  tbe  days   of  Charlemagne  himself,  of  Rowland  Hi 
of  Koncevaux.     There  stood  side   by  side  Menou,  at  a  later  peM 
general  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  and  Pnisaye,  the  futnre  IctdV 
of  the  Chouannerie ;  tbe  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  the  JtMVfl^ 
de  Lafayette :  there  might  be  seen  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais,  vht 
little  suspected  that  his  grandson  was.  sixty  years  after,  to 
the  throne  of  France,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 
In  front  of  the  throne,  just  cast  a  glance  at  that  nnmeroos 


im  pitrnpaibi  ui  uie  .a.uiw  aivjva  uius  uppKuraa,  pitiaiiag  oac  lo 
eirdaties,  tb«irreal  poeition,  and  defining  the  share  which  thef 
ike  in  the  ri-furm  of  the  French  conBtitiitiDn.  "  What  is  the 
SttateP"  had  inquired  Siejes.  "  Evcrj'thing  I  What  haa  it 
bean?  Nothing.  What  does  it  aim  at  becoming  ?  Sumething." 
Msidea  the  metaphybiuiil  and  aomowhut  pi>mpoua  abbe,  the 
I  of  the  camiu'jiiB  ca:i  boait  of  hiiTin),'  amoDgst  them  the 
.  onktdr  of  the  daj,  Mirabeau,  who,  ecouted  l'7  the  nobility,  to 
e  natnr^ly  belonged  by  hia  birth,  for  tht-  freoduoi  and  the  bold- 
hia  opinioDB,  has  now  thrown  on  the  aide  of  the  people  the 
of  hia  genina,  hia  iadostry,  and  bis  ambition.  When  taking 
ewelt  of  the  electoral  aaaembly  of  hia  native  ProTence,  con- 
Tw  the  pnrpoae  of  electing  repreaentatiTes  to  the  Statca- 
i,  Uirabeau  bad  oddreaaed  to  them  the  following  prophetic 
— "  In  all  GOnntriea,  throughout  all  agea,  the  arietooracy  haa 
•alj  peraeculed  the  frienda  of  the  people ;  and  if,  by  aome 
linarf  combination  of  fortune,  a  man  really  loving  the  people 
D  found  amongst  them,  it  is  be  eapecinlly  whom  they  hare 
impatient  and  eager  aa  they'bave  been  to  inspire  terror  by  the 
>iae  of  their  victim.  Thua  periabed  the  laat  of  the  Gracchi  by 
da  of  the  pitriciana  ;  but,  aa  be  wae  expiring  imder  the  death- 
I  threw  aome  duat  towards  heaven,  and  from  that  dust  sprang 
;  Uariua,  lesa  iUnatrious  for  having  exterminated  the  Cimbri, 
X  having  deatroyed  at  Borne    the    insolent   power    of  the 

bj  a  man  like  Uirabeao,  and  backed  hj  public  opinion,  the 
ifte,  or  commons,  were  anre  of  ultimate  success,  altbongh  tbey 
Beet  at  first  with  a  few  alight  checka,  and  bare  to  conquer  inch 
the  righta  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  so  many  cen- 
Accordingly,  from  the  5tb  of  May,  the  period  of  the  opening  of 
M-Geneml,  to  thel-lth  of  July,  the  day  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
SB  the  14th  of  July  to  the  tragical  eventa  of  the  Sth  and  6th  d 
r:  from  thetranafert-noeof  the  Ounatitaent  Assemblv  to  Paris  to 
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XII.  THE  POSITIOH  OF  LOCU 


If  we  Gonrider  the  pontion  of  the  King  at  thi 
Berolation,  and  if  tie  endearonr  to  gather  wh 
when  he  called  the  States  General,  wb  mnat 
waa  really  deiirouB  of  granting  to  bia  anhjecta  I 
•o  imperatively  called  for  by  the  whole  of  the 
eqoally  impossible  to  deny  that  from  the  very  be 
tion  the  timidity  of  Louis  XVI.,  his  nouehol 
wavering,  defeated  his  lest  wiBhes;  and  clear-i 
■ee  that  political  affairs  would  gradnally  be  bi 
the  unbridled  display  of  licentiousness  and  inia 
once  more  in  the  |,at  least  temporary)  trinm] 
beautiful  as  are  all  the  theories  of  politiciaj 
reformera,  life  is  the  first  condition  of  society  aa 
and  if  this  life  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  sum 
and  an  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  sword,  it 
society  not  to  surrender  these  liberties,  not  to  I 
rather  than  conaign  itaclf  to  deatraction. 

The  dignity,  the  greatness,  the  heroism  with  ' 
hie  fate  at  last,  his  imprisonment  at  the  Templ< 
the  scaffold,  are  the  only  circnmstancee  which  c 
want  of  energy  and  the  little  nee  he  made  of  tl 
his  disposal  dnring  the  whole  course  of  his  i 
Bevolution, — and  we  mean  by  this  expression,  ti 
who  were  aniioas  for  a  change  every  pretext  I 
the  goTemment,— he  bad  Tnrgot,  Malesherbes, : 
Necker,  who,  without  being  a  man  of  genius,  wai 
an  honest  minister,  and  who  hod  introduced  into 
useful  and  necessary  reforms.  Helped  by  these  i 
with  some  prompt  and  ener^tio  measuree  hart 
of  the  BeTolationiate,  and  rendered  nselese  ti 
Oonstitnent  Assembly  which  sprang  from  the 
the  Versailles  Tennis-Ooort ;  but  he  hesitated, : 
at  all.  The  Revolution,  we  have  said,  might  hi 
was  not  so.  Once  begun,  could  the  King  havi 
direction  of  the  popnlar  movement,  and  kept 
ohnnuelsP  Yes;  for  a  mere  glance  cast  at  t] 
belonging  to  the  Assembly  will  show  us  a  nnme 
really  aniions  for  reforms,  and  at  the  same  tin 
personally  and  to  the  monarchical  form  of  g 
Ifalonet,  Lally,  a  host  of  men  equally  honourabi 
by  their  true  and  enlightened  patriotism,  were  i 
with  their  0(1  nnsel  and  their  co-operation.  Thi 
and  neglected  till  it  was  too  lat«.  After  them  w 
lower,  and  come  to  Mirabeau,  It  will  perhaps 
ascertain  how  far  jealousy,  anger,  the  love  of  n 
contributed  to  throw  that  eminent  orator  ami 
Bavulutiouary  leaders ;  it  is  quite  cerUin,  at  al 
ti,0  end  of  his  life  he  bad  at  laat  preruled  upon  i 
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«,  Mnd  to  tmst  themselves  to  his  energy ;  but  then,  as  before, 

0  late ;  and  the  Queen,  who  said  to  M.  de  la  Marck,  "  We  shall 
think,  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  reduced  to  the  sad  extremity 
g  recourse  to  Mirabeau,"  was  compelled  wry  soon  to  stoop 
U. 

ftlirabeau's  death,  Bamave  might  have  at  one  time  organized  a 
Jy  strong  party  to  keep  the  Jacobins  in  chock,  and  to  inspire 
ce  amongst  the  Royalists;  for  we  must  not  imagine  that  the 
migration  had  taken  awuy  on  the  German  side  of  the  French 
all  the  King's  stanchest  friends.  Quite  the  reverse.  In  pru- 
is  the  excesses  of  the  Paris  mob  had  iucrcieed,  in  proportion 
osolence,  brutality,  and  stupidity  of  Jacobininm  hud  developed 
res,  honest  men  of  all  parties  had  naturally  ft  It  more  inclintd 
to  one  another  on  minor  points,  and  to  rally  round  the  King 

1  the  representative  of  order  and  of  true  freedom.  Baruave, 
,  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  which  he  deserved 
re  than  Mirabeau,  for  he  was  a  man  of  high  honour  and  of 
9f  and  his  generous  plans,  too,  were  finally  frustrated. 

.  the  law  is  trampled  under  foot  by  demagogues,  and  when  the 
lame  of  liberty  is  made  use  of  as  the  watchword  of  assassins  and 
rmen,  surely  it  is  time  that  the  government  should  appeal  to 
rd,  and  that  the  King  should  enforce  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
f  which  he  is  the  highest  representative.  General  Dumouriez, 
r,  at  an  early  period,  the  direction  which  alTairs  were  taking, 
fldy  proposed  to  the  King,  but  fruitlessly,  to  deliver  him  from 
'er  of  the  populace.  M.  de  L-ifayette  made  the  same  attempt, 
,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  being  more  successful.  Seeing  the 
of  that  impossible  government,  which  deprived  Louis  of  the 
bunred  by  the  law  to  every  private  citizen,  and  which  made 
ponsible  for  the  actions  of  ministers  imposed  upon  him  by  a 
of  revolutionists,  Lafayette  left  his  army,  came  to  Paris,  pre- 
limself  before  the  Assembly,  declared  that  the  Constitution  had 
>1ated  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation,  and  asked  that  the  insti- 
ll the  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  20th  of  June  should 
Abed.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  requested  and  obtained  an 
6  from  the  Queen.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Marie  Antoi- 
lonld  have  allowed,  at  the  final  moment,  her  prejudices  to  over- 
r  nraal  common  sense ;  but  she  saw  in  Lafayette  the  living 
nent  of  insubordination,  and  refused  to  accept  even  life  at  his 
**It  is  better  for  us  to  perish,"  she  had  already  said,  on  one 
B,  **  than  to  be  indebted  for  our  safety  to  the  man  who  has  done 

kharm." 

,  we  see  the  King,  by  some  extraordinnry  blindness,  refusing  to 
Jmself  of  the  resources  which  were  ever  within  his  reach,  and 
li  the  natural  kindness  of  his  disposition  shrinking  from  the 
iflDeee  of  energetic  and  decisive  measures.  We  must  also 
ledge  at  the  same  time  that  the  difficulties  by  which  he  felt 
ifled  were  of  the  most  appalling  description,  and  that  their  name 
•  :  difBcnltiea  raised  by  the  privileged  orders;  diffioultieB 
_  by  thoee  who  formed  his  entourage  at  Versailles  or  at  the 
•  diAealtiei  aoenmnkted  by  the  demagogues  who,  setting  at 
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defiance  both  the  Kiag  and  the  Aaaembly,  were  Btirring  up  in  tii 
of  liberty  and  equality  the  lowest  paauons  of  a  Fariaion  eaaatfl 
may  boldly  say  that  there  was  a  general  conspiracy  got  up  agti 
prosperity  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  jast  stated  that  the  privileged  orders  were  constan 
ting  forward  their  grievances,  and  clamoaring  for  redress: 
instances  may  here  be  qnoted  which  will  sufficiently  illustrate  i 
mean.  Louis  XYI.  abolished  the  corceeit  which  proved  to  the  i 
a  most  iniquitous  and  destructive  burden,  replacing  them  b 
equally  payable  by  the  whole  population.  The  nobles  imm 
remonstrated;  they  complained  that  their  privileges  were  ii 
upon,  and  that  they  were  made  eorveahles  like  the  common  peof 
a  memorable  edict  Turgot  established  the  free  circulation  of  c 
breadstuffs  throughout  the  kingdom,  thus  preventing  one  ] 
from  starving  whilst  the  markets  in  the  neighbouring  one  we 
lutely  glutted  :  the  people  forthwith  ascribed  to  this  wise  mea 
deamess  of  provisions ;  they  pillaged  the  bakers'  shops  ;  and,  ai 
t>>  their  prudent  custom,  threw  the  com  into  the  rivers,  no  doub 
purpose  of  bringing  ba<:k  plenty !  Again,  when  the  King  thou 
uf  promulgating  freedom  of  religious  worship,  but  of  reinstal 
Protestant  subjects  into  their  right  as  citizens,  the  clergy  pc 
against  the  intended  decree,  and  eent  to  the  foot  of  the  thi 
remonstrances  of  alarmed  religion  through  the  medium  of  1 
de  Brienne,  a  priest,  an  archbishop,  who  did  not  even  believe : 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  resistance  to  authority,  €▼> 
authority  was  backed  by  reason  and  justice,  was  sure  of  being  | 
and  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  Constitutionalists,  the  pmi 
temperate  reformers,  those  who  were  anxious  at  the  same 
restore  to  the  nation  its  rights,  whilst  they  preserved  to  the  I 
own,  were  considered  by  the  privileged  orders  as  the  enemiei 
Court  and  of  the  King,  whilst  the  demagogues,  on  the  othc 
denounced  them  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 

Within  his  palace  Louis  XYI.  was  surrounded  by  foei  ( 
dangerous  as  those  whom  he  had  to  meet  out  of  doors, 
researches  have  proved  in  the  most  irrefutable  manner  that  on 
own  brothers,  the  Count  de  Provence,  who  afterwards  reigna 
the  name  of  Louis  XYI II.,  was  from  the  very  beginning  most 
engaged  in  plots  against  him,  whilst  the  weak  and  thoughtles 
d'Artois,  subsequently  King  likewise  as  Charles  X.,  and  who 
exile,  would  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  all  resistance  to  the 
expected  plans  of  reform  was  absolutely  useless,  and  worse  tl 
less.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  to  these  reforms  was  the  ] 
de  Polignac,  a  lady  of  much  personal  attraction  and  great 
honoured  with  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  Queen,  and  aroiw 
gathered  together,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Count  d'Artoii, 
coterie  of  noblemen  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  i 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  King  implied  the  complete  reniino 
his  rights,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  sealed  if  eve 
was  taken  of  the  petition  presented  by  the  depntiea  of  the 

(To  he  eondvded.) 
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intl  Works  of  John  ami 
',Uu.  Vol.  Vil.  CvlhriM 
ged  by  O.  Onborn,  D.lK 
'eiltyan  ConfWtuer  Ojlice. 
ime  is  of  unusual  interest. 
of  four  distinct  works, 
mns  for  the  Use  of 
and  on  Various  Occa- 
!ymns  on  the  Trinity,'" 
on  for  Dcatli.  in  several 
ind  *'An  Elepy  on  the 
korjre  AVhitetield.  M.A." 
UIemexhibit^s  tas  perhaps 
ork  in  the  English  lan- 
lydoes)  tlie  sensitive  mind 
stion  poet,  as  affected  by 
e  sorrows,  the  anxieties, 
ties  of  the  head  and  tlie 
I  family ;  and  we  cannot 
ly  one  in  a  fuinilar  posi- 
ig  it  without  finding  in  it 
1  instruction.  There  is 
p  of**  Servants'  Hymns," 
74,1  the  circulation  of 
Dg  some  of  the  humbler 
'  our  Societies  would  be 

ond  is  a  very  notable 
:  tlie  peculiar  power  of 
ealey  to  express  sharp 
B  theological  statements 
latable  smoothness."  In 
lortion,  entitled,  **  Hymns 
m  to  the  Trinity,"  are 
le  noble  compositions. 
n  most  thank  the  editor 
dvertiaement "  which  he 
id  to  this  part  of  the 
ring  in  few  words  most 
famatiflii  as  to  ita  origin 


The  tract  on  "Preparation  for 
Death  "  is  more  than  a  mere  reprint 
of  the  original  of  177;2,  which  con- 
tained forty  liymus.  Twenty-eight 
are  here  added  to  them.  It  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  oiiginal 
forty  were  used  l>y  Mr.  Wesley  or 
his  successors  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Large  Hymn-l»ook,  or  are 
included  among  the  additions  sub* 
sequent  ly  made.  Among  those  now 
added,  two  will  be  recognised  us 
having  a  place  in  the  newest  part 
of  the  book,  and  the  reader  will  find 
several  others  which  might  well 
have  been  placed  there  ahso.  There 
is  a  certain  tone  of  despondence  or 
anxiety  in  many  of  these  Hymns 
which  is  unusual  in  the  AVesley 
poetry,  and  which  may  perhaps  re- 
call to  mind  the  remark  that  * '  he  who 
never  knew  doubt  never  knew  faith." 

The  volume  closes  with  a  large- 
hearted  tribute  to  tlie  character  and 
memory  of  that  illustrious  "  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel,"  with  whom  the  AVes- 
leys  were  so  intimately  associated 
in  the  early  part  of  their  career. 
It  cannot  but  be  painful  to  remem- 
ber that  a  controversy  on  important 
but  dilficult  matters  of  belief  caused 
a  temporary  estrangement :  but  this 
"Elegy"  nobly  bears  witness  tliat 
*' those  who  were  friends  at  first 
were  also  friends  at  last." 

We  add  a  word  as  to  the  editorial 
care  displayed  in  this  volume ;  ^and 
also  as  to  its  meclianical  execution. 
Both  may  with  justice  bo  described 
as  faultless;  and  wo  trust  that 
the   entire   series  will   secure   an 


us 
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increasing   circulation    throughout 
the  Connexion. 

The  Qospel  acconliny  to  St.  Mark. 
A  New  Translation.  With  Critical 
Notes  and  Doctrinal  Lessons.  By 
John  II.  Godwin,  London  :  Hod- 
der  ami  Stoughton,  1HC9.— The  in- 
telligent reading  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives is  an  ohject  to  he  promoted 
hy  every  possible  means;  and  in 
tliis  relation  we  welcome  the  efforts 
of  Professor  Godwin.  It  is  not  an 
exposition  of  St.  Mark's  Gbspel  that 
is  here  given.  The  work  is  con- 
structed on  a  somewhat  original 
plan.  The  text  is  divided  into 
books,  parts,  divisions,  and  sections, 
which  when  carefully  used  will  pro- 
mote the  author's  object,  though 
they  may  to  some,  at  the  outset,  be 
a  little  confusing.  These  various 
portions  are  introduced  by  an  ex- 
cellent harmony  of  the  events  re- 
corded, embracing  their  relation  to 
the  narratives  of  the  other  evan- 
gelists ;  and  thus  go  far  to  present 
a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  We  re- 
gard these  introductory  notes  as  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work. 
The  critical  notes  are  generally 
brief  and  pointed,  but  a  few  of 
them  are  carried  to  some  length,  and 
are  of  considerable  value.  Those 
on  ''  the  date  of  the  Supper,"  on  the 
Sacramental  institution,  and  on  the 
resurrection,  are  worthy  of  special 
attention.  The  "  doctrinal  lessons," 
deduced  from  each  section,  are 
suggestive  and  homiletic  in  their 
character.  The  Introduction  merits, 
and  will  repay,  a  thoughtful  perusal. 

Professor  Godwin  has  here  fur- 
nished a  '*  new  translation."  None 
will  maintain  tliat  our  Authorized 
VerHionof  the  Scriptures  is  incapable 
of  improTement.  The  labours  of 
individuals,  therefore,  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  accepted  as  tentative 
efforts.    But  the  whole  question  is 


one  of  the  gravest  imports 
of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
fessor  Godwin  says, "  The 
and  sacred  asflociatiopi  v 
long  to  the  familiar  woid 
Authorized  Version  will 
make  them  peculiarly  ace 
For  this  reason  they  shoo] 
changed  for  modem  fbnn 
pression  where  the  senae 
imperatively  require  it  J 
rendering  of  those  pasaagi 
in  our  English  Testament : 
rally  allowed  to  be  defec 
obscure,  would  accomplial 
ject  in  which  all  would  ha' 
to  be  satisfied,  though  i 
trinal  aspect  of  such  paisai 
in  some  cases  certainly  be 
But  we  have  no  desire  to 
familiar  words**  diluted  i 
may  be  considered  thai 
equivalents.  This  is  what 
Godwin's  translation  £ 
does.  Our  space  will  adm 
two  or  three  illnstrationa. 
i.  4,  we  have  *'  release  fine 
in  the  place  of  "the  res 
sins."  In  the  following 
have  "acknowledging"  i 
fessing."  In  Terse  40,  thi 
and  forcible,  *'  If  Thon  wi 
canst  make  me  clean,"  is 
by, ''  If  Thou  art  willing. ' 
able."  In  ohap.  xiv.  18, 
"  One  of  you  will  give  Ke 
"  One  of  you  will  betray  1 
all  these  instances  we  t 
alteration  anything  bat  ai 
ation.  Why  also  should 
"  sends  *'  be  substital 
"driveth,'*  in  chap.  L  1 
tainly  the  intensity  of  mi 
the  iKfiakXti  tit  of  the  a 
better  represented  by 
into."  than  by  the  tai 
"  sends  into."  We  are  h 
take  exception,  too,  to  the 
of  irAp^,  in  chap.  x.  8,  ' 
instead   of   '*  flesh."      T 
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,  ordiziaiy  reader,  conveys 
s  dearly  the  idea  of  that 
phich  the  inatitution  of 
ootttemplates.  We  are 
herefore,  to  endorse  this 
rofeseov  Godwin's  work. 
at  of  the  Gospels,  how- 
find  it,  as  a  whole,  an 
help  to  the  right  nnder- 
ind  nae  of  St.  Mark;  and 
B  hare  no  hesitation  in 
ding  it  to  his  attention. 

itary  on  the  G'ottjH^J  arcord- 
Utketr.  Bif  Jfimei  Mori- 
K  London :  HamUion, 
id  Co. — ^This  is  a  rather 
ime  for  a  Commentary  on 
3o8pel.  And,  in  our  opi- 
ralk  might  have  heen  con- 
lessened  without  detract- 
he  valae  of  the  work.  The 
Miges  in  the  Introduction 
original  Language  of  the 
might  sorely  have  been 
er,  especially  as,  at  the 
;t,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
ion  is  '*a  much  debated 
ifying  into  considerable 
Lenta  of  controversy ; " 
course,  means  that  the 
lea  not  even  pretend  that 
g  to  settle  it  at  once  and 
Certainly  Dr.  Morison 
nateriallj  slackened  these 
Bmenta,"  or  brought  the 
ly  perceptibly  nearer  to 
nation.  His  remark,  in- 
leeting  on  those  holding 
views  to  his  own,  may  be 
teUy  applied  to  himself: 
1,  if  men  will  conjecture, 
o  Mid  to  eonjecturabilitj.'* 
^  W8  do  not  challenge  his 
OfWB  cannot  approve  his 
to  There  ii  much  of  the 
ao^Jcetazc  or  aanimption 
nhOTS>  for  ciampla,  ia  the 
;  OMliIn  proof  that  the 
Ib    tts    ftagment    ftom 
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Papias  rendered  "the  orarles"  must 
be  limited  to  the  Divine  sayings  of 
the  Saviour  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel  record?    And 
allowing  this,  is  the  fragment  itself 
solid  evidence?    **An  ardent  col- 
lector of  all  tlie  crumbs  of  informa- 
tion whicli  lie  could  pick  up  "  is  not 
the  man  from  whose  writings  such 
a  fragment  can  be  accepted  as  the 
substantive  support  of  any  theory. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in 
"  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible/' 
on  the  Btrengtli  of  tliis  very  frag- 
ment, Papias  is  classed  as  an  autho- 
rity on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, a  more  liberal  rendering  being 
given  to  the  phrase,  "  the  oracles." 

AVe  think,  too.  that  the  size  of 
tliis  volume  has    been  too    much 
increased  by  quotations  from  books 
which  are  witliiu  almost  every  one's 
reach.     No  greater  kindness  can  be 
done  to  students  than  to  give  them 
pithy  quotations  from  ancient   or 
scarce  authors ;  but  it  is  scarcely  a 
kindness  to  swell  the  size,  and  so 
increase  the  price,  of  a  book,  by  pas- 
sages from  such  current  works  as 
"  The  Holy  Land,"  "  The  Land  and 
the  Book."  and  Archbishop  Trench's 
works.    If  it  were  a  poor  student's 
ambition  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  before 
touching  anything    else,   and   he 
knew  beforehand  what  Dr.  Morison 
had  done,  he  might  content  him- 
self with  the  purchase  of  this  vol- 
ume ;  otherwise  the  exception  we 
take  stands  good,  especiaUyasthisia 
a   Commentary   on    St.    Matthew 
only.    Yet  the  collected  views,  now 
and  then  presented  here,   of  the 
various  opinions  and  varying  shades 
of  opinion  of  several  aathorities, 
give    a  very  full  insight   into  the 
leading  and  the  meaning  of  many 
important  passages,  and  cause  the 
Gommentary  itself  to  he  very  pic- 
tnreaqiie  and  readable.     It  b  » 
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yalnable  contribution  to  the  work  of 
making  the  Scriptures  to  be  **  under- 
standod  of  the  people/'  in  preparing 
which  no  authorities  of  consequence 
have  been  exempted  from  tribute, 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  by 
its  learned  and  indefatigable 
author. 

A  Critical  and  Excgetical  Com' 
tnerUary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
By  F.  J.  Oloag,  D.D.      Two  vols. 
London:    T.   and  T,   Clark.— We 
have  here  a  commentary  written 
by  a  minister  engaged  in  the  pas- 
toral    oversight    of    a    tolerably 
populous  parish.    We  confess  to  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  such  works. 
The  Gospels  are,  at  least  three  of 
them,  pre-eminently,  the  products 
of  preachers  of  the  Word;    and 
the  preaching  element  tinges  them 
throughout.       The   Acts    of    the 
Apostles  is  also  a  record  of  work 
done,  and  the  means  employed  for 
its   accomplishment,   with    speci- 
mens of  the  manner  in  which  such 
means  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  enterprise.  A  minister  engaged 
in  similar  work  ought  to  have  a 
special  fitness  for  elucidating  this 
book.    Careful  and  great  scholars 
may  quarry  the    materials  ;    but 
skilled  pastors  have  special  endow- 
ments for  building  the  superstruc- 
ture.   We  can  speak  very  highly 
of  this  attempt.    The  learning  of 
the  author  is  fully  competent  for 
his  self-imposed  task  ;   his  judg- 
ment independent;  and  his  opinions 
arc  expressed  with  such  self-respect 
and  dignity,  as   to   render  them 
entirely  free  from  the  charge  of 
dogmatism.    It  may  seem  a  small 
subject  for  congratulation,  but  it 
is  one,  nevertheless,  that  he  holds 
the  orthodox  view,  although  it  is 
plain  that  he  has  read  and  rifled 
the  stores  of  the  rationalist  and 
ibttbttf.      Bvery  «tiident  knowa 


that  the  speech  of  StephH 
the  account  of  the  Day  of  ! 
cost,  afford  cmoial  teats  of  i 
mentator's  bias.  In  both 
cases.  Dr.  Gloag  shows  1 
well  acquainted  with  oppoi 
potheses ;  but  he  holds  the 
fulness  of  Scripture  and  the 
of  miracles  in  an  eminentl 
factory  manner.  Of  coxa 
author  is  too  good  a  sch 
hold  to  the  Authorized  Yei 
Acts  ii.  47,  and  in  iii.  19. 
very  fair,  and  we  think  ji 
right,  in  his  rendering  of  : 
Indeed,  we  have  no  hesita 
saying,  that  he  haa  redeei 
pledge  of  his  preface.  The 
¥nll  not  find  here  "  any  thet 
intolerance,"  and  the  truth 
fended  by  reason,  and  ] 
passion." 

Fragments  of  Poetry.  I 
Ham  Armes.  King's  Xiym 
interest  of  this  small  and 
tending  volume  is  greal 
hanced  by  the  following  iti 
contained  in  the  Prefiice^ 
larger  number  of  these  pieo 
written  many  years  ago^  i 
upon  the  sea;  and  several 
earlier  ones  were  pencilled 
lid  of  a  sea-chest,  by  the  1 
an  oil-lamp,  in  the  foreoaal 
merchant  vessel.  They  m 
intended  for  publication 
time,  and  pretend  not  now 
merit  of  a  literary  or  ]X>eJ 
racter.  The  simple  faiot  i 
they  were  written  when 
from  home,  and  home  aasoo 
and  intended  to  beguile  tin 
hours  on  the  ocean."  It 
every  day  that  we  meet 
volume  of  poetiy  written  hr 
faring  man;  and  we  bnfi 
pleasure  in  introducing  m 
poet  to  the  notice  of  onr  ] 
as  one  who  ia  well  worthj  ( 
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Boe.  The  "  pieces  "  which 
re  ■abmitted  to  the  pnb- 
varda  of  eighty  in  nam- 
embrace  a  great  variety 
«*  relating  to  the  starry 
iie  great  and  wide  sea, 
inhabitants,  its  storms, 
I,  and  shipwrecks ;  toge- 
the  diversified  aflfairs  of 
in  social  life;  for  many 
icea  have  evidently  been 
nee  the  author  has  re- 
his  native  land,  and  has 
ctive  part  in  commercial 
na.  He  has  not  studied 
I  attention  "the  art  of 
bat  he  possesses  what  is 
ortant,  the  genias  of  a 
.  heart  that  deeply  sy  mpa- 
h  the  manifold  sorrows 
d.  The  volume  through- 
only  unexceptionable  in 
f  sentiment,  but  well 
0  promote  right  feeling 
tds  God  and  man.  Some 
eces  would  be  no  dis- 
the  most  admired  poets 


ihodUt  Hymn-Book  and 
liofu.  By  O.  J.  Stevenson, 
!amiUon,Adanu,  and  Co, — 
odiat  Hymn-Book  is  gra- 
thering  to  itself  a  small 
devoted  to  its  elucida- 
ihe  names  of  Burgess, 
Oreamer,  and  others 
Kach  information  has 
a  published  respecting 
J  of  the  book,  the  lite- 
i  of  which  is  perhaps 
IjT  appreciated  now,  than 
a  at  any  former  period. 
tor  of  this  work  has 
dupted  a  new  line  of 
m,  md  haa  very  snocess- 
ImA  it  out.  A  great 
I  lafaniiafeion  is  given 
Ihe  aonroei  of  the 
li  qjnonmataaowi  under 

S  o 


which  they  were  originally  writ- 
ten, and  the  moditijatioas  they 
havo  sabseqaeotly  undergoae ; 
besides  occasional  criticisms  on 
some  of  the  more  striking  hymns. 
The  arrangement  of  it,  also,  is  yery 
convenient,  each  hymn  being  in- 
troduced as  it  occurs  in  the  Gul« 
lection;  and  those  who  have  the 
original  works,  or  the  excellent 
reprint  of  the  Wesley  Poems,  now 
in  course  of  publication,  will  find 
it  profitable  and  interesting  to 
verify  Mr.  Stevenson's  references 
by  comparing  the  various  hymns 
with  the  form  in  which  they  were 
first  sent  forth.  The  list  of 
poetical  works  published  by  the 
Wesleys,  on  pages  416  and  417, 
and  the  several  indexes  attached 
to  the  volume,  are  extremely  use- 
ful. The  criticisms  of  the  late 
Bev.  W.  M.  Bunting,  (though  we 
should  suppose  few  would  wish 
the  alterations  he  suggests  to  be 
adopted  in  the  text  of  our  Hymn- 
Book,)  are  often  suggestive,  and 
hence  have  a  real  value.  All  these 
things,  however,  do  not  constitute 
the  chief  excellence  of  the  book. 
When  Southey  wrote  his  "Life 
of  Wesley  "  in  1820,  he  remarked 
of  the  hymns  in  the  Methodist 
Collection  : — "  Perhaps  no  poems 
have  ever  been  so  devoutly  com- 
mitted to  memory  as  these,  nor 
quoted  so  often  on  a  death-bed." 
The  lapse  of  time  only  gives  added 
force  to  this  remark,  which  fur- 
nishes a  key  to  the  special  merit 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  volume.  The 
records,  selected  chiefly  from  the 
biographical  department  of  this 
Magazine,  testify  to  the  comfort 
which  these  compositions  have,  in 
numberless  instances,  conveyed  to 
departing  saints,  as  they  were  just 
conscious  of  "death's  winnowing 
wings ; "  and  we  do  not  envy  the 
feelinga  of  any  man  who  oaa  read 
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these  records,  simple  as  they  often 
are,  without  the  wish  that  inhis  own 
supreme  straggle  such  words  may 
minister  peace  and  joy  to  his 
sinking  heart.  Bead  in  a  devoat 
and  thonghtful  spirit,  this  little 
book  will  have  a  peculiar  value  to 
many  of  Christ's  followers.  We 
most  heartily  recommend  it  tc  ell 
our  readers. 

A  spiriiuall    and  most  precious 
Perle,  teaching  all  Men  to  love  and 
inibrace  the  Crosse  as  a  ^nost  svceete 
and  necessary  Thing  unto  the  Soule : 
what  Comfort  is  to  he  talcen  thereof 
where  and  how  both  Consolation  and 
Aide  in  all  manner  of  Afflictions  is  to 
be  stuight :  awl  againc  ho  we  all  Men 
shoulde   behave   themselves  therein, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.   Writ- 
ten for  thy  Comfort,  by  a  learned 
Preacher,  Otho   Wermullerus. 
And  translated  into  En^lishe  by  M. 
Miles  Coverdalc.    Matt,  10.     ''lie 
tlutt  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  foU 
loweth  Mee,  is  not  mete  for  Me," 
London :  William  Tegg, — This  is  a 
reprint  by  that  spirited  publisher, 
Mr.  W.  Tegg.    We  have  given  the 
full  title  verbatim  et  literatim.    The 
fashion  in  literature,  and  even  in 
preaching,  changes  from  time  to 
time.    In  the  age  of  Wermullerus 
and  Coverdalc,  a  sermon  was  an 
exhaustive  treatise,  and  the  title 
of  a  book  was  a  homily.     It  will 
bo  deemed  a  high  recommendation 
of  the  present  volume,  that,  how- 
ever  unknown    the    author,    and 
however   uncouth    his    name    to 
English  readers,  the  treatise  which 
it  contains  Miles  Covordale  deemed 
worthy  to  be  by  him  translated 
into  English.     It  describes  with 
marvellous  amplification  the  uses 
of   adversity,  and   the   Christian 
method  of  making  troubles  profit- 
Able  to  the  soul.     The  book,  it 
AppearSi  was   onoe  popular;   for 


the  worthy  printer,  HuGH  Bi 
Tov,  on  acoonnt  of  rarrei 
and  pirated  editions  of  tbc 
"  thought  it  good,"  he  nj 
set  it  forth  yet  once  again,  i 
ing  to  the  true  copy  of  thai 
lation  that  I  received  at  th4 
of  M.  Doctor  Miles  Oon 
There  is  also  prefixed  to  th' 
ise  a  letter  "to  the  CI 
Reader,"  which  purports  1 
been  written  by  Edward,  I 
Somerset,  uncle  to  King  ] 
YI.,  recommending  the  t 
and  stating  the  comfoi 
benefit  which  he  himself 
adversity  had  derived  h 
perusal. 

"  The  whole  Armour  of 

an   Explanation  of  the   CI 

Conflict,  and  the  Divine   1 

therefor,    as    taught    in    ik 

Testament,  deduced  from  U 

torial  Instruction  of  Hie  Oi 

Lieutenant-General    S,    Qi 

Author  of  **  AntUypical  Pm 

"  TJie  Last  Adam,*'  &e.    L 

B.  W,  PaHriAge  and  Co,—Yt 

length  and  quaintness  of  tl 

we  at  first  supposed  this  als 

a  reprint  from  the  anti^ 

we    were   soon    nndeceivec 

found  its  date,  as  given  1 

author  at  the  conclnsion 

preface,  to  be  no  longer  sine 

"July  16th,  1869."      We  i 

agree  with  the  author's  thi 

doctrine,    which  is   both   ( 

istic  and  Premillenial ;  an 

only  express  our  admiratioa 

evident  piety,  sincerity,  an 

nestness. 

Ilie  Borderer*8  Leap^  and 
Poems,     By  John  George 
London :     EUiot    Stock,    1 
These    Poems  are  atated, 
introductory  note,  to  Yum 
written  between  tJie  ageio 
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bwenty-one.    We  are  not 

at   this,  knowing  that 

ped  in  namben,"  wrote 

f  on  8  jlitade  "  at  twelve, 

"Paatorals'^   at  sixteen 

Se;  and  Byron  composed 

Les   on  the  Death  of  a 

ady  "  at  the  ag^  of  four- 

1  at  eighteen  published 

n  of  Idleness.*'    Of  the 

)d  bard  oar  author  is  an 

tie    admirer;    and,   like 

.   of  young  men    before 

been  prompted  by  that 

m    to    try  his    hand    at 

Within  the  compass  of 

bty  pages,  there  are  many 

verses;    but  we  do  not 

striking    indications   of 

lent  genius    at   present. 

0  one  could  foresee,  when 
iblished  his  first  volume, 

would  become,  there  is 
g  or  knowing,  from  the 
s  now  before  us,  into  what 
d  may  at  length  develop ! 

ietoriai  Explanatory  New 
i.   London  :  Elliot  iitocJc. — 

1  fourteen  hundred  notes, 
atory  of  rites,  customs, 
>graphy,  topography,  etc," 
ity-three  woodcuts,  illus- 
if  scenes  connected  with 
Testament,  together  form- 
rtable  commentary,  which 
found  of  great  use  in  the 
■oliool  and  Bible-class. 

s  Fishe :  the  Story  of  a 
Ud  lAfe,  Edited  by  the 
^^UUam     Quest,     London  : 

and  Chase. — ^A  piece  of 
ij  which  cannot  hil  to  do 

young  people  into  whose 
i  may  ML  Artless  sim- 
Htuiue  piety,  and  a  lofty 
■df-dedication  to  the  true 
of  thm  Christian  life^  are 
I  bk  mnarj  part  of  the 


interesting  "story"  which  Mr. 
Guest  narrates. 

Addison's  Essays.  From  the 
"  Spectator"  London  :  William 
Tegg. — This  selection  comprises 
the  more  valuable  of  the  Essays 
contributed  by  Addison  to  the 
immortal  "  Spectator."  In  with- 
drawing them  from  the  mass  of 
inferior  papers  with  which  they 
are  associated,  the  editor  has  ren- 
dered an  acceptable  service  to  the 
public. 

Won  at  Last ;  or.  Memoirs  of 
Captain  George  and  Mrs.  llnnnnh 
Smith,  of  Bridlington  Quay,  and 
York.  By  their  eldest  Son,  the  Rev, 
Thomley  Smith.—The  title  on  the 
cover,  taken  from  a  couplet  of 
Keble's.— 

"  When  the  shore  is  woa  at  last, 
'Who  will  counl  the  billows  past  ?" 

suggested  a  subject  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  found  the 
volume,  on  opening  it,  to  introduce 
to  us.  Mr.  Smith  has  produced  a 
portrait  of  his  godly  and  honoured 
parents  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Christian  biography  of  the  times. 
The  "  Memoirs  "  abound  with  in- 
cidents, skilfully  narrated,  and 
interspersed  with  occisional 
appropriate  reflections.  The  whole 
forms  an  attractive  exhibition  of 
"  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

The  Light  of  the  World.  An  Essay, 
hy  Augustus  S,  Wilkins,  M.A.  Lon» 
don :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  Speaker's  Commentary, 
projected  in  1863,  is  announced 
for  publication  by  Mr.  Murray. 
It  has  been  decided  to  reprint, 
without  alteration,  the  authorized 
version,  from  the  edition  of  1611, 
with  the  marginal  references  and 
renderings ;  but  "  amended  trans- 
lations of  all  passages  proved  to 
beinoorreot  in  our  version "  will 
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be  giTCQ  in  the  notes.  The  Oom- 
ment  will  be  chiefl;  ezplaiiAtory, 
pveseatisg,  in  a  concise  and  read- 
able form,  "  the  reanlta  of  learned 
inreBtigationB,  carried  on  in  this 
and  other  countries  during  the 
laat  half-centorj.  When  «  fuller 
diacuBHion  of  di£Gcult  poaaagea  or 
important  aubjects  ia  aecesaaiy,  it 
will  be  plactd  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  or  volume."  The  Eev. 
F.  C.  Cook,  MA.,  Canon  of  Eieter, 
ia  the  general  editor.  The  work 
will  be  divided  into  eight  sections, 
and  will  appear  at  regnlar  inter- 
.  vala  in  octavo  volumes.  The  con- 
tributors, between  thirtj  and  fortj 
in  number,  are  all  "  bishopa  or 
prieats  of  the  Anglican  Church;  " 
several  names,  however,  of  well- 
known  Bcholars  and  divines  of  the 
day,— Alford,  Stanley,  Paaey, 
Ellicott,  Liddon,  and  Wilberforcc, 
— being  "  conapicuoua  for  their 
absence"  from  the  list.  The 
Pentateuch  ia  "  in  the  preas,"  and 
will  be  publiahed  in  the  conrae  of 
tbo  preaeat  jcar. 

The  Commentary  on  Matthew 
and  Mark  will  be  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Dean 
Uansel ;  that  on  Luke,  by  Arch- 
deacon Jones;  and  that  on  John, 
by  Cimon  Weatcott.  PortioDa  of 
the  New  Testament  are  also  as- 
signed to  Dean  Howaon,  Professor 
Lightfoot,  and  Canon  Kay,  the 
latter  taking  the  Epistle  to  the 
HebrewB.  We  shall  look  for  the 
BucceBsive  volumes  of  thia  import- 
ant undertaking  with  no  little 
interest;  having  reaaou  to  hope 
that,  while  presenting  the  latest 
results  of  criticism,  it  will  be 
free  Irom  tho  tendencies  which 
have  disfigured,  and  rendered 
worthless  for  p'>pular  use,  aome  of 
the  moat  laboured  prodactiona  of 
modern  Biblical  acholars. 
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"  An  Old 

pleased  to  c 
piled  a  Uttl< 
of  "  John 
Kilh  High 
"  High  Ghni 
Churchmen 
men  above  d 
nesa,  Wesle; 
home  amoi 
"Old  Metb 
H.  W.  Hold* 
back  of  the 
an  intimatel] 
whose  doctri 
Church  of 
Cbarch  of  ] 
method  is  i 
lecta  the  wo 
Methodiam, 

or  abridgme 

Whenever  ] 
the  Ooapel  a 
low-minded 
the  Church 
tacks  of  perei 
thing  aacred, 
from  bis  pen 
string  up  w: 
in  parallel  c 
from  the  wrii 
ferent  from 
Cranmcr.  'W 
to  the  Savioi 
adoration.  Hi 
and  declares  t 
cd by  their  aal 
cicmenta.  S 
treatiae  that 
purpose  to 
point  out  a  si 
ley's  life,  to  s 
occupied  in 
promote  the 
"oldMethodi 
ant  priest,"  is 
the  perreraio 
Churoh  of  1 
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the  temporary  guise  of 
Chnrchism.  If  this  book 
be  carried  beyond  the  circle 
the  Ohnich  is  known  which 
the  name  of  Wesley,  and  is 
ring  monament,  the  readers 
perhaps  believe  him  to  have 
ae  of  the  reactionists  who, 
time  to  time,  have  devoted 
•Ives  to  the  work  of  undoing 
Protestant  Befurmation  in 
lid.  But  such  of  us  as  are 
lity  old  Methodists  person- 
now  the  influence  of  Wes- 

writings  so  dishonestly 
id  by  this  gentleman, 
g  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
years  those  writings,  with 
mthor,  have  been  the  means 
i  of  the  greatest  evangelical 
nents  known  in  history, 
candidate  for  the  ministry 
mection  with  us  studies 
ind  thousands  of  our  preach- 
ith  unexampled  unanimity, 


delirer  the  doctrines  they  contain, 
yet  with  so  much  of  native  orig^- 
ality  and  freedom  as  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  is  their  own.  Our 
pulpits  have  not  betrayed  the 
Romish  taint.  Wo  have  not 
learned,  nor  do  we  teach,  baptismal 
regeneratiun,  nor  the  worship 
of  transubstantiated  host,  nor 
priestly  absolution,  nor  prayer  for 
the  dead,  nor  extreme  unction, 
nor  any  such  Popish  superstitions. 
That  Mr.  Holden  knows  as  well  as 
we  do;  and  the  millions  of  wor- 
shippers in  our  congregations,  the 
whole  world  over,  know  it  well. 
His  *'  brother  prii'sta  "  may  some 
of  them  welcome  his  endeavours 
to  deceive  the  simple,  but  there 
are  no  "  brother  Methodists  "  who 
can  accept  his  "dedication,"  or 
give  place  to  his  principles,  so 
long  as  they  retain  that  venerated 
name. 


TIIE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

THER  Parliament,  in  the  pre- 
ession,  will  legislate  or  not 
uaiy  Education  is,  after  all, 
Bg  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
r  has  not  been  able  to  fulfil 
tmise,  and  the  Easter  recess 
lired  without  an  indication 
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Meanwhile,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Amendments  to  Mr.  Forster's  Bill 
have  been  placed  by  private  mem- 
bers on  the  notice-paper  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Many  of 
these  will  fall  of  themselves  to 
the  ground  when  the  proposak  of 
the  Government  come  to  be  known. 

Not  a  few  of  them  are  virtually  in- 

pait  of  the  Cfrovemment  of    eluded  in  one  or  other  of  the  rest. 
meter  of  the  Amendments     Some  are  of  little  importance ;  but 

enough  remain,  after  this  weeding, 
more  or  less  in  conflict  with  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Bill,  to  indi- 
cate that  its  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee will  be  both  animated  and 
protracted. 

The  array  of  proposed  Amend- 
ments to  this  measure  is  of  itself  a 
suljoot  for  study.  In  one  of  them 
the  utmost  concession  made  in  the 


they  propose  to  make  in  their 
floal  measure.  The  delay  is 
bt  aeoessary,  but  not,  on  that 
if  the  less  unfortunate. 
la  Boir  Bome  risk  of  a  hasty 
ml  of  the  question.  This 
fee  a  greater  evil  than  the 
HBMit  of  legiilative  aetion 
I  aaljeet  fi»r  a  whole  year, 
M  iM  ii  to  be  deprecated. 
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diraotion  of  reUgious  teaching  or 
observance,  in  schools  maintained 
wholly,  or  in  part,  out  of  the  local 
rates,  is,  "  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," which  **  may  take  place  be- 
fore or  after  the  other  school  busi- 
ness," and  at  which  *'  no  scholar 
shall  be  required  to  be  present." 
The  aim  of  this  and  allied 
Amendments  may  be  compared  to 
an  attempt  to  put  oxygen  and  nitro 
gen  into  people's  lungs  in  separate 
doses,  and  at  different  times,  in- 
stead of  the  one  product  of  nature's 
chemistry,  by  the  inhaling  of  which 
alone  men  can  breathe  and  live ; 
the  influence  of  the  teacher,  as  a 
religious  man,  with  the  children 
over  whom  the  State  and  the  parent 
combine  to  place  him,  being  re- 
duced, during  five-sixths  of  the 
school  hours,  to  a  mittimwn. 

For  the  "religious  difficulty," 
which  so  persistently  hampers  the 
question  of  primary  education,  we 
are  almost  entirely  indebted  to  the 
past  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment; — ^teachers  of  reli- 
gion, a  part  of  whose  religion  it  has  not 
been  to  repress,  in  themselves,  that 
false  zeal,  natural  enough,  but  nei- 
ther far-sighted  nor  decorous,  which 
subjects  to  annoyance  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  have  their  children  in- 
structed in  peculiar  tenets  in  addi- 
tion to  the  common  beliefs  of  evan- 
gelical Christians ; — a  part  of  whose 
religion  it  has  not  been  scrupu- 
lously to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
making  week-day  instruction  (which 
it  has  been  practically  in  their 
power  to  give  or  withhold)  a 
means  of  prosolytism.  Even  now, 
in  relation  to  the  Bill  before  Par- 
liament, too  many  among  the  Epis- 
copalian clergy  are  slow  to  discern 
"the  signs  of  the  times,"  tardily 
yielding  what  prudence  would  sur- 
render with  alacrity,  moving  with 
vaoiUatiiig  steps  where  a  common 


danger — a  danger  ihflj  hftfi 
selves  created — ^wonld  make 
mistakable  readiness  in  ai 
a  new  condition  of  thinj 
graceful. 

The  truth  is  no  doi 
palatable  enough,  but  it  i 
told ;  for  the  bishop  in  his  • 
palace,  and  the  rector  and  ( 
the  remotest  parish,  there  ii 
alternative:  either  an  ha 
understanding  with  all  evi 
Ohurches  on  the  question 
tating  the  country,  or  a  d 
defeat  on  their  own  t 
either  a  frank  and  workab 
nition  of  the  claims  of  ot 
gious  communities,  or 
of  much  that  prestige  i 
itself  enable  them,  for  » 
further,  at  least,  to  hold 
mitigation,  nay,  we  will 
total  disappearance,  of  oL 
tolerance  in  the  conduct 
schools,  whether  in  town  or 
be  not  one  marked  effect  ol 
under  discussion,  should 
provisions  become  law,  ti 
question  of  the  educatioi 
lower  classes  must  speedilj 
for  re- adjustment ;  overti 
then  have  become  demai 
posals  of  friendly  compro 
assertion  of  rights. 

But  let  ns  be  eTei 
It  is  only  fair,  at  this 
ant  juncture,  to  observe 
a  few  Nonconformists  Mi 
too  jealous,  and  too  d 
of  the  influence  under 
large  portion  of  the  ed 
field  must,  in  any  ot 
perforce,  remain.  If  di 
"the  parson  and  the  sqi 
rough  phrase  in  which  tl 
ence  is  expressed; — ^if  thi 
to  restrict,  for  the  general 
natural  tendencies  of  pro| 
social  $tatH*  within  certabi 
unpresoribed  Ubu^  be  i 
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tf  zeligion  and  religioiu  in- 
it  be  jealousy  for  the  glory 
ind  zeal  for  the  spiiitaal 
if  the  masses,  it  is  well ; 
I  will  wish  this  spizit  good 
me  from  what  quarter  it 
will  help  to  remove  every 
to  its  triumph.  But  there 
eaaon.  perhaps,  if  the  his- 
the  Church  be  allowed  to 
|ht  upon  the  present  posi- 
ir  national  and  ecclesiasti- 
rs,  for  taking  more  than 
Beantiona  lest  the  holv  fire 
jealousy,  and  such  zeal  for 
imon  welfare,  should  be 
I  any  way  with  that  baser 
liat  ^x^P^  ^*'^  wpoCxovTos, 
1  our  fallen  nature,  can  so 
mt  on  the  semblance  of 
ind  for  a  time  successfully 
Ids  being  but  a  world  of  pro- 
-an  ambitious  part.  At  all 
ztremes  are  never  safe ;  and 
low  seems  clear  that  if  no 
of  amendment  be  broadly 
inetly  forthcoming,  on  the 
;  and  if,  on  the  other,  there 
no  forgiveness  for  the  mis- 
BO  in  times  of  ignorance,  and 
tm,  and  priestly  pretension, 
»t  that  Christian  UberaUty 
lour  are  things  of  real  growth 
OS, — the  instruction  of  our 
lasses  must  fall  into  the 
I  "  Seoularists,"  or  into  the 
I  those  who  are  only  divided 
ienlarists"  by  a  "  disUnctiou 
a  difierenee."  Even  such 
far  the  government  measure, 
iding  features,  a  "fit  of  easy 
•"  through  Conmiittee, 
il  that,  but  for  oppositions 
1^^  not  to  have  ezirted 
man  equally  sincere  and 
God-foaiing,  the  education 
ifoald  have  been  more 
ttfoiradly  raUgioas  than 
kbg  at  niistmg  £aets,  it  is 


SPUN  :  THE  GOVERNMEXT    AND  THE 

POPE. 

It  &B  no  wonder  that  the  Spanish 
nation  should  continue  in  a  state 
of  disturbance  in  its  present  ano- 
malous position,  a  monarchy  with- 
out a  monarch.  In  England  tlie 
throne  is  held  to  be  never  vacant ; 
hence  the  constitutional  maxim, 
"  The  king  never  dies."  And  if 
amongst  an  unexcitable,  peace- 
loving  people  this  safeguard  he 
necessary  for  public  tranquillity, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  disturbing 
effect  which  the  present  politicHl 
situation  in  Spain  must  necessarily 
have  upon  tlie  emotional  and  im- 
pulsive nature  of  Spaniards,  'ilio 
emfutfs,  risings,  and  inmrrections 
which  have  already  taken  place, 
and  which  have  been  put  donu 
hitherto  with  more  or  less  loss  of 
life,  are  not  unlikely  to  be  followed 
by  others.  Indeed,  at  present  there 
are  serious  apprehensions  of  an 
extensive  Carlist  rising,  which, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
must  necessarily  result  in  much 
additional  shedding  of  blood.  If 
the  Prim-Rivero  Government  hhould 
prove  to  be  as  successful  in  the 
suppression  of  future  revolt 3  as 
they  were  in  putting  down  the  late 
insurrection  in  Catalonia,  they  may 
possibly  tide  the  country  over  the 
present  hazardous  interregnum. 
That  they  may  be  able  to  do  so  is 
what  lovers  of  religious  liberty 
should  wish.  A  government  which 
has  assumed  an  attitude  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect  in  its 
relations  to  the  see  of  Rome,  has 
some  claim  upon  the  regards  of 
Protestant  Knglishmen.  Having 
thrown  off  the  traditional  subser- 
viency of  Spanish  rule  to  the  Papacy, 
the  Pope  and  Jesuits  are  endeavour- 
ing at  every  turn  to  thwart  and 
•mbaxxasa  th«  adminiftratioii  of  tha 
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present  rnlers  of  Spain.  Recently 
the  Roman  PontilT  lias  decided  that 
Spanish  priests^  who  might  be 
required  as  army  chaplains,  etc., 
onght  not  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  new  Constitation.  The 
recognition  of  a  de  facto  government 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  Romish 
Church,  except  in  cases  where  '*the 
powers  that  be  "  are  too  strong  to 
resist.  In  the  case  of  Spain,  the 
crafty  power  of  Rome  feels  free  to 
act  as  she  durst  not  have  acted 
towards  the  French  Republic  or  the 
French  Empire  twenty  or  eighteen 
years  ago.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
desirable  that  missionary  and  evan- 
gelistic efforts  should  be  used  more 
extensively  and  energetically  than 
appears  to  be  the  case.  Grotesque 
and  profane  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  our  Lord's  Passion,  in  the 
public  theatres,  has  formed,  with 
bull-fights,  the  recreation  of  the 
Spaniards  during  the  season  of 
Lent. 

DB.  NEWMAN  ON  PAPAL  INFALLI- 
BU.ITT. 

Dr.  Newman's  letter  on  Papal 
Infallibity,  written  to  Bishop  Ulla- 
thome,  of  Birmingham,  now  at 
Rome,  has,  from  the  position  and 
antecedents  of  the  writer,  as  well  as 
from  the  subject  itself,  attracted  no 
small  share  of  attention.  As  the 
author  of  the  notorious  Tract, 
No.  XC,  as  the  real  leader  during 
the  earlier  years  of  its  development 
of  the  Romanizing  movement  in  the 
En^^lish  Church,  to  which  Dr. 
Pusey's  name  was  less  deservedly 
given ;  and  as  a  kind  of  rival  to  his 
more  Ultramontane  and  successful 
fellow-pervert.  Dr.  Manning,  John 
Henry  Newman  has  been  remem- 
bered, while  the  crowd  of  curates 
whom  his  example  lias  led  to  ''  go 
over  to  Rome,"  are  hopelessly  for- 
gotten.   Of  course,  his  painluUy- 


interesting  '*  Apologia^* 

sional  brochure  from 

his  former  sohemo  of  a 

Catholic  college  at  Oxford 

his  "Grammar    of  Asm 

helped  to  keep  him  beiii 

of  the  religions  publie.    A 

feeling,  too,  that  he  waa  i 

in  the  Romish  commnnlo 

undefined  sort  of  impresai 

might  one  day  retom  to 

testant  fold,  "a  wiser  and 

man,"  have  occasioned  b 

and  doings  to  be  somai 

rowly   watched.     This, 

accounts  in  part  for  tha  i 

amounting  to  tendeman  i 

he  has  been  treated,  conii 

mischief     he    has    wxoi 

speakers  and  wxitera,  on 

form  and  in  the  press.    Ii 

quite   the  fashion,   wba 

him,  to  designate  him  **  gij 

use  some  equivalent  epitin 

him  credit  for  **  honour,'*  i 

scientiousness,"  and  aim 

out  of  the  way  to  laud 

cerity."    It  is  qnestionabl 

sensible  people,  who  are  ] 

fascinated  with   real  or 

intellectual  gifts  or  impo) 

qualities,  will  form   a  i 

estimate  of  Dr.  Newman's 

of  intellect,  or  of  the  pm 

moral  tone,  from  his  leU 

bishop.    While   anti-Jesii 

the  proposed  infallibility 

has  something  of  the  oral 

a  little  of  the  casuistry  of  t 

of  Loyola.  While  evidenflj 

as  an  anti-infaUibiat  maai 

'liberal"    Catholic   it  ] 

courage  to  attack  npon  iti 

doctrine  which  the  writs 

dislikes;    but,    on    the 

expresses  a  dismal  zeaigi 

swallow  the  dogma,  if  till 

unhappily  should  be  led  to 

it.    "  As  to  myself  pem 

writes,   "please   Goiy   I 
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J  triftl  at  all ;  bat  I  cftn- 
inffering  with  the  many 
I  an  mffering,  and  I  look 
etj  at  the  prospect  of  hav- 
trad  decisions  which  may 
ifficnlt  to  my  own  private 
,  hat  may  be  most  difficolt 
in  logically  in  the  face  of 
.  &ct8."  The  meaning  of 
lage,  and  indeed  of  the 
ter,  is  simply  this.  '*  If  the 
I  the  Pope's  personal  in- 
'  be  made  ile  fiile,  I  can 

0  believe  it,  becaose  I  have 
to  believe  against  evidence 
the  Charch  teaches;  bat 

ho  reqtiire  some  evidence 
to  believe,  cannot  give  it 
;  and  I  cannot  defend  it  to 
the  history  of  the  Popes,  if 
anything,  proves  that  in 
sovereign  Pontiffs  fire- 
rzed/'  How  Dr.  Newman 
icUe  to  his  "  own  private 
< "  a  doctrine  which  relates 
!ged  fact,  and  which  cannot 
test  of  historical  evidence, 
no  mind  can  anderstand 

1  aa  have  been  educated  in 
Istry  of  Rome.  It  is  not 
b  lesnlt  that  the  ez-Angli- 
pnan  has  been  for  so  many 
meeted  with  the  Oratory  of 
ip  Keri.  Sanguine  I^- 
may  abate  their  hopes  of 
ty  return  to  the  simple, 
oilelesa  trath  of  Scriptural 
jty  of  one  who  could  write 
etarer  letter  in  question. 
I  the  Opposition  in  the 
nil  aa  an  uncompromising 
I,  detennined  to  do  or  die, 
ihome'a  correspondent.  It 
dtti  Father  Newman  haa 
lAlna  boats. 

tUMXaETAlT  COUXITTES  OK 
AIID  XUBNaiinCS. 

of  Mr.  Newdegate*g 
Uaofe  Gommittea  of 


the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  monastic  and  conventual  insti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain  has  excited 
the  wrath  and  opposition  of  the 
IkOman- Catholic  portion  of  the 
population.  On  the  very  night 
that  the  Resolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two,  the  young  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  and 
Mr.  Langdale,  organized  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee.  Forms  of  petition 
against  the  proposal  were  for- 
warded by  that  night's  post  to  every 
priest  in  Great  Britain ;  so  that 
before  the  House  of  Conmions 
adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess,  a 
large  number  of  petitions  from 
Roman-Catholic  congregations  were 
presented  against  all  Parliamentary 
interference  with  monasteries  and 
convents.  Why  this  outburst  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Plainly  they  are  indig- 
nant that  any  interruption  should 
be  put  upon  their  long  series  of 
legislative  successes  in  the  British 
Parliament.  For  many  years 
Popery  has  been  politically  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  both  parties.  One  conces- 
sion after  another  has  been  yielded. 
Oaths  have  been  abolished,  oiHces 
thrown  open,  and  priests  taken  into 
the  pay  of  the  State.  In  Ireland  it 
haa  been  said  tliat  if  a  Protestant  and 
Papist  compete  for  a  Government 
situation,  the  preference  is  given  to 
the  Romanist,  simply  because  he  is 
a  Romanist.  Even  in  England  this 
system  of  petting  Roman  Catholics 
is  carried  on  by  local  and  munici- 
pal, as  well  as  by  national,  authori- 
ties. An  English  town  might  be 
named,  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  where  the 
Roman-Cailiolic  policemen,  who 
form  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
force,  are  regularly  allowed  to  at- 
tend fluuw  on  the  Sunday,  while  the 
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ProteBtant  police  of  the  borough  are  mise,  it  will  add  aoothar  1 

denied  the  privilege  of    attending  list  of  victories  aduars 

church  or  chapel  on  the  Lord's  day,  years  by  the  Popish  par 

but  have  actually  to  do  extra  duty,  liament,  and  the  Romft 

in  order  that  their  lloman- Catholic  Church  will  oontinue  to 

comrades  may  attend  to  their  devo-  United  Kingdom  a  dang 

tions.    And  this,  too,  wliile  there  is  peritim  in  imptrio.    If,  oi 

not  a  single  Papist  in  the  Town  trary,    the    Committee   i 

Council!      When    the   Charitable  appointed,  inquiry  instit 

Trusts  Act  was  passed,  some  years  Goyemment    inspection 

ago,  Roman-Catholic  charities,  in-  two   objects   specially   s 

eluding  what  is  held  by  monastic  aimed  at.    First,  that  i 

and     conventual     establishments,  subject  should  be  deprive 

were,  at  the  demand  of  the  Romish  sonal  liberty,  and  that  tli 

party  in  Parliament,  exempted  from  which  the  Habeas  Corpu 

its    operation.    The   Ecclesiastical  legislative    expression,   i 

Titles  Act  is  the  one  exception  to  made   to   extend    to   cc 

the  pro-Papal  tendencies  both  in  the  Secondly,     that     Roma 

making  and  the  administration  of  trust-property  be  placed 

the  law  during  the  last  forty  years,  laws  of  the  land  as  fa) 

But  what  an  exception!     It  has  trust-property  of  Protest 

remained   a   dead    letter    on    the  minations ;  that  secret  t 

statute-book,  and  has  been  system-  sions  of  the  statute  of 

atically  violated  under  the  eye  of  and  the  jurisdiction  of  tl 

the  Government.    No  wonder  then  Rome  in  questions   afie 

that,  at  last,  when  there  is  some  perty  in  the  Queen's  doc 

appearance     of     making     Roman  disallowed.     Meanwhile 

Catholic  institutions  amenable  to  discussion  of  the  Conven 

British  law,  there  should  be  this  is  not  unlikely  to  do  sos 

outcry  against  Government  inter-  itself,  and  this,  too,  notwi 

ference  by  the  members  of  a  Church  the  imreasonable  di^pleac 

so    long   favoured    and    indulged.  Stafford  Club,  and  the 

Whether  Mr.  Cogan's  amendment.  Lady   Gertrude    Dou^ 

that  the  order  for  appointing  the  convent  experiences,  witl 

Committee  be  discharged,  be  car-  her  interviews  with  nil 

ried   or   defeated,   is  a  matter  of  letters,  and   her   dowiy, 

uncertainty  at  the  time  we  write,  exact  opposition  to  thos* 

Should  the  House  of  Commons  be  Saurin,  at  HulL 
led  thus  to  stultify  itself,  or  should        liondon,  April  l«l*,  18' 
it  resort  to  some  unworthy  compro- 
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PHILANTHROPISTS. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  held  in  London  last  year 

tlie  following  admirable  passage  in  are  the  blessings  of  Ghli 

the  General  EpisUe  from  the  yearly  riage.    May  no  right  OBJ 

meeting  of  the  Sooiefy  of  Friends,  duly  delayed  hj 
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Borifion  for  the  future. 
I  far  indeed  from  our 
lonrage  a  hasty  and  ill- 
adore  in  this  important 

we  feoT  that,  in  the 
yf  increabing  loxaxy  and 
may  have  been  a  ten- 
considerations  of  mere 
Lence,  too  long  to  defer 
h.  with  moderate  Tiews 
faith,  might  have  been 
f  mutual  help  and  joy, 
irell  as  temporal." 
I  no  commendation,  but 
Lch  is  gently  intimated 
en  a  cordial  response, 
lich,  but  a  few  months 
ised  over  with  reserve, 
profound  silence,  has 
ist  half  year  burst  into 
Legislation    has  been 
successive  Acts  of  Par- 
i  crept  into  the  statutes 
L  directly  tending  to  as- 
B    social    condition    of 
that  of  France,  Italy, 
It  is  universally  known 
sr  licentious  habits  take 
6  is  the  inevitable  con- 
ad  the  disease  thus  con- 
operly  called  *'  contagi- 
elbre  the  question  is  at 
"  What  can  be  done  to 

spread  of  such  dis- 
e  iaquiry  has  been  too 
rered.  Some  medical 
^'unction  with  certain 
militaxy  officers,  first 
d  then  confidently 
.t  it  is  but  a  sanitary 
d  must  be  treated  ac- 
rhey  say  that  a  class  of 
omen  which  abounds 
I  and  country,  ought  to 
Icr  the  care  of  a  kind  of 
ea,  and  only  suffered  to 
r  "prolesdon"  when 
Itager  of  their  eomma- 
mgB  to  those  who  fre- 
Brislj.    Itisfirsttsksn 


for  granted,  by  those  to  whom  we 
are  referring,  that  such  there  always 
will  be,  and  always  must  be ;  and 
then  they  insist  on  the  nation 
making  ample  i^ru vision  to  protect 
licentious  men  from  injury,  by  con- 
fining in  an  hospital  every  fallen 
woman  who  is  sufft^ring  from  a  **  con- 
tagious "  disease  until  she  is  cured 
of  it;  when  she  may  be  certified 
accordingly,  and  go  afresh  upon  the 
town.  And  this  to  be  done  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  public 
cost. 

Such  was  tlie  project.  Such  is 
now  the  hue  in  operation  over  ex- 
tensive and  populous  districts  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  stealthy  methods 
employed  during  tlie  last  ten  3'ears, 
at  least,  for  bringing  about  the  law 
of  18(;i),  and  of  tlie  active  measures 
now  taken  to  include  the  whole 
kingdom  under  this  system  of 
French  police,  excite  alarm  and 
horror  in  every  right-minded  parent 
who  has  gained  exact  information 
concerning  this  movement.  Heads 
of  families  who  read  these  liney 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities which  now  abound  for 
learning  the  importance  and  true 
bearings  of  this  great  social 
question. 

Now  the  remedy  for  tlie  acknow- 
ledged evil,  which  spreads  with 
dreadful  rapidity  over  our  land,  is 
indicated  in  well- chosen  language 
by  the  Society  of  "  Friends ;  '*  and 
in  pressing  the  subject  on  the  at- 
tention of  our  own  readers,  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  advert,  very  dis- 
tinctly, to  one  or  two  facts  which 
challenge  observation. 

There  is  an  influential  circle 
occupied  in  opposing  the  immoral 
legislation  now  complained  of,  but 
they  proceed — ^no  doubt  uncon- 
sdonsly — on  a  principle  destmctivo 
of  morality  itself.    One  example  is 
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brought  to  our  notice.  It  occors  in 
the  Westminster  Review,  in  an  arti- 
cle recently  reprinted  bjr  its  anthor.* 
Amidst  much  that  is  yaluable,  if  re- 
ceived with  due  discrimination, 
there  is  an  undisguised  assault 
upon  Christianity.  The  writer 
scouts  the  idea  that  fornication 
is  sin  ;  endangering  the  soul  of 
the  sinner.  He  condemns  alike 
**  thoughtful,  earnest  men,  suffused 
with  the  Christian  faith,  and  men 
induced  by  self-interest  to  pay  hypo- 
critical homage  to  that  faith,"  f  for 
using  efforts  to  repress  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  gross  and  soul- 
destroying  vice.  Constructively,  at 
least,  he  charges  earnest  men,  "  suf- 
fused witli  Christian  faith,"  with 
wishing  to  punish  the  class  of  aban- 
doned women,  not  knowing  that, 
in  reality,  they  tenderly  pity  them ; 
and  quotes  from  the  French  authors 
whom  he  reviews,  certain  savage 
enactments,  made  in  the  dark  ages, 
as  if  they  were  fuir  instances  of  a 
policy  of  repression  which  is,  of  all 
things,  farthest  from  our  thoughts, 
and  most  foreign  from  our  nature. 
That,  however,  matters  nothing. 
He  imagines  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  St.  Paul  were  opposed  to 
each  other  in  many  respects ;  so  far 


opposed,  that  the  extreiiK 
peiy  and  Puritanism  "are  i 
apart  than  is  the  ChrisI 
I^nl  from  that  of  Jesus." 
charges  our  Lord  and  I 
apostle  with  equally  appn 
denial  of  all  those  natural 
which  manriage  presuppc 
only  countenancing  maiii 
concession  to  human  frail 
this  is  too  palpably  nntrui 
contradiction.  It  refutes 
its  express  contrariety  to  tl 
and  constant  inculcatioi 
New  Testament,  which  mi 
against  Dr.  Chapman 
memory  of  every  readei 
familiar,  as  evidently  he  ii 
the  Sacred  Text.  Butt 
that  not  a  few  men  of 
school  have  stepped  into  pi 
in  opposition  to  the  legi; 
complain  of;  while  Gi 
men,  busied  no  doubt  in  i 
ing  pursuits  of  piety  anc 
lence,  have  not  given  the 
subject  now  cast  before  i 
that  close  attention  which  i 
demands.  That  they  1 
begun  to  study  it  is  oceai 
joicing ;  and  we  trust  thai 
not  cease  to  urge  their  * 
on  the  highest  principle  of 


*  "  Prostitaiion :  Governmental  Experimcnti  in  controlling  it.  By  Job 
M.D.,  etc.,  etc."    Triibucr,  1870. 

t  It  is  in  truth  because  we  hold  to  oor  "  theological  delosions  "  that  we  e 
endorse  the  opinion  so  strongly  expressed  in  the  following  sentence : — "A  aok 
the  sccial  and  moral  life  of  this  conntry  is  at  hand,  a  crisis  which  is  being  hot 
and  expressed  by  the  progressive  enactments  of  the  Contagions  Diseases  Ad 
giving  attention  to'  the  subject  a  mnjority  of  the  English  people  sboold 
determine  to  allow  these  Acts  to  remain  on  the  Statute- Book,  and  to  extend 
tion  over  the  United  Kingdom,  then  all  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  tml 
have  shown  to  be]  produced  by  the  recognition  of  prostitution  as  a  mom 
civilized  life  will  be  suffered  by  this  country ;  and  after  their  eorraptiiig  infl 
been  exerted  for  a  time,  they  will  have  so  cankered  and  paralysed  its  mon! 
will  be  in  danger  of  losing  even  the  power  of  apprehending  ud  appreeiatii 
and  extent  of  the  evil  it  is  suffering,  and  will  then  inrooeed  at  aa  aeceloatfai 
the  downward  path  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  towards  the  abjn 
death."  ('*  Westminster  Review,"  April,  1870,  p.  584.) 
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hy  the  repression 
pman  reprobates; 
or  police  registra- 
"lore,"  whatever 
no,  nor  by  experi- 
of  any  kind,  can 
national  immoral- 
.  We  most  dig  to 
eyiL 

iig   and   teacLlDg 

Scripture  teaches. 

to  consider,  as  we 

Dsidered,  the  many 

marriage,  the  dis- 

mragements  which 

way,  and  the  pre- 

ritish  law.  which 

to  its  public  dis- 

ipe,  the  celibacy 
iaiastical  law  has 
In  our  own 
the  present  time 
the  multiplication 
s,  and  nuns,  with 
if  Romish  brothcr- 
boods,  imports  and 
irity  ;  aud  so  fuiiii- 
Is  of  our  fellow- 
absence  of  all  the 
3,  that  in  them  thu 
mestic  morality  is 
«d,    not     to    say 

e  of  *'  civil "  mar- 
stricts  of  England 
funiliorizc  multi- 
domebtic  unions 
religion,  and  the 
B  without  even  the 
f  Christianity.  It 
if  it  was  no  longer 
the    *'  lolitaiy  iu 

eatzictions  on  mar- 
'  are  not  nearly  so 
monly  represented, 
i  think  that  if  the 
itiaa  were  again 
al^eety  and,  instead 


of  nursing  prostitutes  in  hospitals, 
at  public  expense,  were  to  admit  a 
few  more  wives  into  barracks,  and 
cancel  those  recent  iin'angomcnts 
which  are  now  causing  reasonable 
dissatisfaction,  they  would  avoid  u 
flagrant  scandal,  put  away  a  cause 
of  national  degradation,  anil  would 
do  their  country  and  their  (^ueirn  a 
great  service.  The  some  may  be 
said  of  the  navy,  which  needs  atten- 
tion on  this  most  vital  point,  as  no 
doubt  the  lords  comnu8.■^ioners  must 
feel. 

Enforced  celibacy,  in  any  case, 
ought  to  be  removed.  Proctors,  in 
university  towns,  should  be  better 
employed  than  in  some  services  they 
have  to  render,  and  fellows  of  col- 
leges ought  to  marr}'.  Tlirongliout 
society  at  large,  young  peraons  of 
both  sexes  should  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  to  enter  into  holy  ma- 
trimony as  early  as  real  prudence 
will  allow.  To  wait  until  the  flower 
of  youth  is  faded ;  to  live  for  years 
in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  im- 
purity, without  the  thelter  of  a 
home ;  for  daughters  to  outlive  the 
prime  of  life  before  having'  estab- 
lished homes  of  their  own, — to 
reach  womanhood,  and  then  wait 
wearily  from  year  to  year  in  de- 
pendence upon  parents,  without  the 
sympathies  and  proper  independence 
of  their  own  dwellings  ;  to  leave  tho 
parental  roof,  and  be  cast  upon  a 
cruel,  tempting  world  witliout  a 
guide  of  youth,  or  a  trustworthy 
companion  in  inexperience  ; — all 
^uch  false  positions  iui])ly  much  evil, 
and  consequently  nmch  guilt.  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  whether  parents  or 
children,  ought  at  once  to  rise  above 
them,  and  not  leave  tho  sceptics 
to  point  at  us  with  scorn,  as  people 
who  cloak  a  clandestine  immorality 
with  the  garb  of  "  hypocritical " 
pretence,  and  fail  to  teach  or  prac- 
tise what  Gk>d  Himself  requires. 
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As  we  haye  just  intimated,  a 
great  question  of  personal  and 
relative  well-being,  one  afTecting  the 
entire  mass  of  society,  involying 
religion,  morality,  and  health,  with 
a  multitude  of  interests  during  future 
generations,  is  now  before  the  coun- 
try. A  revisal  of  the  marriage-law 
awaits  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
and  the  readers  of  this  Magazine 
were  many  months  ago  informed  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  make  inquiry, 
and  report  on  the  subject.  Those 
conclusions  are  in  most  favourable 
contrast  with  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  have  taken  England  by 
surprise,  and  which  every  Christian 
man  and  woman  should  now,  as  a 
Christian^  appeal  against  in  the 
manner  which  is  open  to  us  all. 
The  more  prompt  and  vigorous  our 
action,  the  sooner  shall  we  get  rid 
of  a  subject  which  it  is  unutterably 
painful  to  handle ;  and  the  longer  it 


is  allowed  to  troiiUe  u 
mischievons  the  agitatii 
come.  May  the  God  < 
speedily  deliver  ub  from 
of  iniquity !  The  secom 
ment  was  repudiated  L 
the  Church  of  Rome.  I 
declared  the  fourth  obs 
seventh  is  now  said  to  \ 
and  impossible  to  be  ! 
whole  Decalogue  is  sli 
scarcely  even  taught  to  \ 
of  many  professedly  Chrl 
Of  the  Saviour,  too,  in 
guilty  should  take  refug 
violation  of  God's  lawi 
is  taught  by  some  of  tl 
thropists  than  that  He  a 
passion  to  the  womai 
adultery.  The  very  me 
provokes  derision,  and 
begin  to  be  encouraged  t 
ness  by  members  of  a  n 
sion,  each  of  whom  si 
blessing  to  the  families 
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LIVING  AND  DHNG,  CHRIST'S. 
*'  For  to  me  to  live  it  Cbrist,  tod  to  die  it  gain."  (Philippiana  i 


Jesus,  I  live  to  Thee, 
My  Saviour,  ever  bl<«t : 

My  life  in  Thee,  Thy  life  in  me, 
Thit  to  mj  tool  it  rett. 

Jetnt,  I  die  to  Thee, 

"Whenever  death  may  eome : 
To  die  in  Thee  it  life  to  me. 

Life  in  Thine  endlest  home 

So  then  to  live  or  die, 
I  know  not  which  it  bett : 


To  live  in  Thee  ia  hcav 
To  die  ia  gloriona  ra 

Living  with  Thee  belov 
Dying  to  live  above ; 

Either,  with  Thee*  ia  h 
Bleat  with  Thine  aid 

living  or  dying.  Lord, 
I  atk  but  to  be  Thia 

My  life  in  Thee,  Thy  11 
Makea  heaven  for  at 


OUE  ABMT  Als^D  NAVY  WORK. 


ILIFVE. — From  ike  Rev.  A, 
breh  23tb.  1S70.— The  re- 
Uut  Camp,  which  hu  been 
c&pied  by  depuU  of  rarious 
rring  in  India,  haTe  been 
1 1  hare  bad  to  ose  all  dili- 
atain  onr  nnmbers.  I  am 
that  these  efforta  have  sac- 
id  JBf  eipectations.  One 
Samp  ii  filled  at  the  parade- 
sal  of  the  Boyal  Engineer! 
scored,  and  fifty-five  of  the 
tf  have  declared  themsdyes 
ad  yeetcrday  all  of  them  off 
y  marched  to  onr  parade-cer- 
■11  soon  have  regiments  here, 
i6ti.  when  onr  work  will  be 
ind  regular.  The  School  of 
Hytke  baa  commenced  its 
year,  and  a  goodly  number 

attend  cor  parade- ser\' ice 
s  a  highly  important  sen-ice, 

all  the  regiments  in  the 
to  Hythe  for  instruction,  in 
axon.  I  have  an  interest'mg 
aong  the  men  there.  Onr 
s  been  increased  in  couse- 
erly  visitation  of  the  Camp, 
sfter  onr  own  men  in  corps 
rriTed.  The  room  provided  for 
nriccs  in  the  Camp  will,  I 
OTe  too  small,  and  as  the 
dine  narehing  the  men  to 
t  Sandgate,  we  shaU,  unless 
x  a  largtr  place,  which  is 
nt  to  some  inconTenienee. 

mn.—Frou  ike  JUp,  Wil- 
^Xarch  S7th,  1870.— The 
M  been  a  time  of  nnnsnal 
ECitnwBt  at  Parkhorst  Gar- 
of  the  changes  which 
I,  ID  conformity  with 
viugcmenta  for  military 
;  tet  onr  religions  lerriccs 
linad  vithont  intermission, 
bifHBtly  realind  the  pre- 
■bgcf  God  ia  onr  midst, 
o  liforft  the  rediietion  and 
L  if  tkalftkdapAt  battalion 


from  Parkburst,  in  couutctiou  with  which 
I  have  laboured  with   such  eucouraging 
results  during  the  put  five  years.    The 
barracks  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  99th 
Regiment,   with   the  depot  of  the  2eth 
attached;    and,  although  there  may  still 
be  Wesleyaos  among  the  troops  here  who 
will  require  ministerial  care  and  attentiou, 
this  will  no  longer  be  a  training  establish- 
ment for  recruits, — a  eircnmstauce  which 
has  given  to  my  work  in  times  past  such 
a  peculiar  interest.     It  was  slTectiDg  to 
witness  the  emotion  of  the  men,  when 
worshipping  with  us  for  the  last  time,  as 
one  deput  after  another  was  called  away. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  we  have 
received  the  most  uumistakable  tokeus  of 
respect  and  esteem.     Before  his  departure, 
the  gallant  colonel  commanding  the  dcimt 
battalion  made  me  a  present  of  a  hacd- 
some  pulpit  cnshiou,  desk,  and  stuul,  for 
nae  iu  the  Wesleyan  parade-service,  with 
eipressions  of  esteem  and  approval  of  our 
work,  which  I  could  not  here  re[)eat.      I 
hope  to  meet  many  of  the  four  hundred 
men,   who  at  different  times  have   bceu 
nnder  my  ministerial  care  and  instruction 
here,   in    the   "  better  country."     From 
some  who  were  brought  to  God  at  Park- 
hurst   Garrison,   I    continue    to   receive 
encouraging  letters ;  a  speciuien  of  which 
I  append. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Soldier  tdtiied. 
BoMbatf. — January  20tb,  1870.— After 
recovering  from  an  illness  by  which  I  waa 
confined  to  the  hospital  for  three  months, 
I  embrace  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
let  yon  know  how  I  am  getting  on,  both 
temporally  and  spiritually.  I  am  at  the  pre- 
sent time  enjoying  good  health,  which 
from  my  late  experience  I  have  learned 
how  to  value.  TN'e  have  no  Wcslryan 
minister,  or  soldiers*  chapel  here,  as  wu 
had  at  Parkhurst ;  but  we  creep  into  little 
nooks  about  the  fort,  to  read  and  pray, 
and  we  have  sweet  communiou  with  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ. 
I  and  a  few  others  find  these  eiereises 
very  precious  to  our  sculs.  We  have 
finaid  a  derout  brother  in  the  Artillery, 
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services  on  Sondt/i,  ind  fhiM 
days,  and  have  been  kindlj  da 
The  nearest  Weslejan  mioiiter  ti 
Lncknow,  a  long  way  from  i 
Captam  Simpson  lived,  it  is  Ul 
Broadbent  would  Lave  viftited  n 
we  can  hardly  expeet  him  now. 
been  a  member  of  Society  ever 
became  a  soldier.  I  was  bom  at  I 
Bridge,  audi  have  a  dear  fiUhersa 
ia  heaven.  By  them  I  was  often  1 
hand  to  class  and  to  other  meet 
Christian  brother  at  Agra  prei 
with  a  pnlpit  Bible ;  bat  we  wt 
pulpit  Hymn-Book,  as  we  have  o 
ones.  Please  send  one,  for  whic 
gladly  pay.*  May  onr  God  ble 
yon  I  I  know  that  "for  me  t 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

[Along  with  this  simple  and 
statement,  it  is  fitting  that  the  1 
to  the  character  of  Captain 
extracted  from  the  "Army  ai 
Gazette,"  of  Febroarj  26tii,  s 
placed  on  permanent  record  :— 

*'4l8t  Regiment.— Paymaster 
J.  Simpson  died  at  Sabathoo,  on 
ing  of   the   17th  nit.,  deeply 
Captain  Simpson,  after  serving 
ourably  in  the  lower  grades,  el 
commiision    as  qoartermaster* 
12th,  1855,  was  appointed  ftj 
Angnst  26th,    1859,    and  wis 
honorary  captain  on  Augost  86 
A  correspondent  of  the  '  Delhi 
writing  from  Sabathoo  on  t^ 
says:  'A  sad  gloom  has  sprnd 
little  sUtion  by  the  death  of 
Simpson.    lie  died  at  half-ptst 
evening.     You  will  know  how 
death  will  be  felt  in  the  regim 
sickness  dates  from  the  time  of  1 
family  aflliction  in  August  last 
recovered  from  that  blow ;  for,  1 
was  outwardly  cheerful,  we 
suffered  much.      His  end 

peaceful There  ia  not  a  mn 

or  child  in  the  regiment,  or,  ii 
the  station,  who  does  not  keed 
death  of  this  good  ChristiaB  i 
the  past  few  days  the  ymtioM 

*  A  soiti^Uo  Hymn-Book  has  been  sent  as  a  present  to  thaw  Mdhodhljii 


who  joins  us  in  our  devotions,  and  who  is 
a  very  earnest  Christian.  S  ,  who 
used  to  attend  your  Bible-class  with  me, 

still  continues  to  follow  Christ.    P 

has  passed  through  much  afBietion,  and 
has  gone  home  invalided.  "We  are  here 
on  detachment ;  but  when  at  head-quarters 
we  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  vestry  for 
our  meetings,  where  we  often  find  the 
Lord  to  be  present  with  ns.  I  desire  to 
teU  yon  that,  amid  many  trials,  I  am  still 
clinging  to  Jesus,  and  endeavouring  by 
His  help  to  seek  for  a  closer  walk  nith 
Him. 

8.  Iriland  :  CuREAOH  Caiip. — FrOM 
ike  Rev.  R.  Hasleton.—yitiTeh  28th, 
1870. — ^The  attendance  at  our  services  has 
been  good  during  the  quarter,  and  we  have 
seen  special  results  in  conversions  to  God 
among  our  men.  In  the  66ih  Regiment, 
which  left  here  in  February  for  Bombay, 
we  had  a  respectable  number  of  Wes- 
leyans.  During  the  winter  months  I  re- 
ceived authority  to  draw  light  and  fuel  for 
the  warming  of  our  church.  I  am  making 
progress  with  the  Soldiers'  Home  and 
Institute,  and  hope  to  have  the  building 
finished  in  June.  I  have  just  witnessed 
the  conversion  and  happy  death  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  whom  my 
visits  have  been  blessed.  He  wu  of 
Methodist  parentage. 

4.  Indu  :  SuBATBOO.— £r^rtf(r/  of  a 
Letter  from  John  W.  Rawntley^  41*/  Regi- 
ment, to  the  Rev,  C.  Prest.—TthvoMrj  7th, 
1870. — I  am  sorry  to  tell  yon  of  the 
death  of  our  loved  and  much- respected 
class-leader.  Captain  Simpson,  who  passed 
away  on  January  17th.  You  will  remem- 
ber him.  He  was  prized  among  ns,  but 
now  we  are  left  without  a  class-leader. 
As  the  oldest  member  of  the  class,  I  have 
been  requested  to  look  after  it.  Though 
our  numbers  are  not  large,  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  resolved  to  live  to 
God,  and  to  keep  the  little  Society  in  our 
regiment  together.  We  are  thankful  for 
the  kind  attentions  of  one  of  our  captains, 
who  is  not  a  Methodist.    We  have  two 
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ken :  How  is  Captain  Simp-  great  in  every  way.     With  difUciiIty  can 

in  lie  be   iparcd  ?      Yesterday  we  restrain  ourselves,  having  respect  for 

oke  in    whispers ;    and    great  the  views  he  held  in  such  matters,  from 

a   the  sorrow,  and  deep  the  recording  his  maay  virtues.    AVe  may  not 

for  the  snrrivors  of  his  family,  do  that,  but  we  resiicctfuJly  tender  our 

ad  wu  announced.'     The  tame  sympathies  to  his  bereaved    widow  and 

innes :  '  Only  those  who  knew  family." 

ptam  Simpson  as  the  writer  of        It   is  plessiog  to  find    the  Christian 

lisea  did,  can  form  anylhiog  character  and  worth  of  this  good  man 

I   a   correet  estimate  of   his  to  satisfactorily  recognised  and  declared 

icter.    A  Christian  in  every  in  a  military  newspaper.    AVe  should  be 

at  term,  his  loaa  to  the  gallant  encouraged  to  maintain  and  extend  our 

Booming  his  death  is  indeed  work  in  the  army.  C.  P.] 
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OH. — From  the  Journal  of  the  seventy -two  full  members,  and  lifty  on 

L  Sarjuani. — March,  1870. —  trial  for  membership, 
saing  onr  labours  abundantly.         The  Rev,  Joh,i  M'Kenntf  adds :   Here 

ilies  are  being  reformed,  and  is  a  work  uf  God  amoug  a  population  of 

icing  brought  from  their  sins  twenty-three  thon«aud  souls.     St.  Chad's, 

;ht  and  liberty  of  6od*s  chil-  a  church  recently  opened  in  this  neigh - 

people  of  our  Mijiaion  District  bourhood,  is  nearly  empty.     There  is  a 

moved  favourably  towards  uj ;  dispute  about  an  altar  or  a  communion- 

v  a  commodious  chapel,  hun-  table.    Meanwhile,  the  [)cople  are  flocking 

;  be  secured  to  hear  the  Word,  to  us,  and  are  crowding  our  places  of  wor- 

ijing  for  this,  that   we  may  ship ;  whilst  scores  are  obliged  to  go  away 

«  of  the  "lost  sheep"  into  for  want  of  room.    We  could  easily  fill 

Christ.  the  church.     What  shall  we   do?     Our 

I  the  mother  of  five  children,  success  is  our  difficulty.    We  are  look- 

mk  from  respectability  into  ing  for  a  site  for  a  chapel.    The  Lord 

md  circumstances,  fell  under  help  us  1 
kto  despondency,  and  contcm- 

le.    She  was  carefully  obsen'cd         2 .  W  a ru  i n s  fe  r. — From  the  Jo urnal  of 

who  strongly  advised  her  to  the  Hev.  T.  JL  Penrith.— yitac)!,  1870. 

ir  Miuion-room.    She  came  — Onr  congregations  keep  up  at  all  our 

d  in  her  arms;  went  home  places,  and  are  increasing.    The  opening 

iaced  of  sin,  groaning  aloud  in  at  Bratton  calls  for  special  mention.     Wo 

A  few  Sundajs  after  had  been  in  search  of  a  place  in  which  to 

With  God  at  our  evening  conduct  our  services,  and  had  obtained 

I  ftU/'  ahe   said,  "  my  feet  the  free  use  of  a  malt-room,  when  a  geu- 

*  tki  Bin ;  M  though  God,  in  tieman  of  the  Church  of  England  sent  for 

U  taken  hold  of  me,  and  was  me,  and  said  that,  having  heard  that  I 

B  I  WM  brought  right  out."  needed  a  place  for  worship,  ho  had  refuH'd 

I  home  praising  God.    She  applications  for  one  of  his  houses ;  having 

M  of  this  her  great  change,  it  "  upon  his  heart "  to  let  me  have  it, 

a  eosnstent  meaber  of  onr  free  of   charge.     Gladly  accepting  this 

Mff  fltdeat  child  hu  also  found  offer,  I  at  once  procured  chairs,  a  Bible, 

Ws  hevi  this  quirter  Hymn-Book,  and  all  that  wu  ncceiiar| » 

2  a  2 
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aad  commenced  our  lenricei.  Another 
gentleman,  alBO  a  Chnrchman,  gave  ni  a 
cheqae  for  nine  poandB,  to  clear  off  a 
debt  on  the  AVestbory  school-room,  and  to 
aid  in  fomishlDg  the  Minion-room  at 
Bratton.  I  have  formed  a  elate  there  of 
six  members.  The  people  of  this  village 
show  more  than  ordinary  intelligence; 
and  some  have  gratefal  recollections  of 
the  visits,  forty  years  ago,  of  the  Rev. 
John  Smith,  then  stationed  at  Frome. 
We  have  alto  commenced  a  Snnday- 
school.  Our  new  classes  are  meeting 
well,  and  several  conversions  have  taken 
place.  During  the  last  six  months  our 
members  bavo  increased  from  seventy- 
eight  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  We 
hope  to  clear  off  our  Warminster  chapel 
debt  by  Conference. 

8.  DoNCASTEB. — From  the  Journal 
of  the  Reo.  W.  U,  FTtf/ittfr.— December, 
1869. — My  visits  bave  in  general  been 
well  received.  The  population  among 
whom  I  labour  is  principally  compoied  of 
persons  employed  at  the  works  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  So 
far  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  on  the 
whole  a  sober  aad  industrious  class.  We 
are  purposing  to  erect  a  new  cbapel  in 
this  district,  which  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  efficient  worship.  I  shall 
endeavour  so  to  work  as  to  prv>pare  a 
congregation  for  this  chapel  when  it  is 
erected. 

4.  Carlisle. — From   the    Rev  J.   F, 
7?/y»o/^*.— January  28th,  1870.— We  have 
succeeded  in  paying  the  entire  debt  on  the 
Home-Mission    Chapel,  £300,    together 
with  all  accumulated  incidental  expenses. 
W^e  have  also  purchased  an  ample  site, 
joining  the   chai>el,   for  the  erection  of 
schools  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  have 
nearly  raised  the  cost  of  this  additional 
land.    A  plan  of  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  before  our  meetings  for  worship, 
is  zealously  carried  out,  and  three  cottage- 
services  are  held  every  week.      In  this 
work  the  valuable  help  of  the  members  is 
gratefully  acknowledged.    We  have  fifty 
in  the  Bible-class,  and  great  benefit  has 
hecn  the  rttnlt.    Oar  congregations  were 


never  so  good  as  they  are  at  |n 
our  services  sevenl  adnlti  1 
bronght  to  God,  and  a  bkw 
going  on  among  the  (dder  t^ 
Sunday -school ;  fifteen  or  son 
have  been  brought  nnder  xelig 
encc.  The  collection  at  ourreei 
Missionary  Meeting  was  largff 
year.  Wc  have  to  contend  tj 
injurious  influence  of  false  tea 
misguided  enthusiasm ;  withgie 
and  with  deplorable  ignorance, 
on,  however,  cheerfnlly,  ard  oi 
not  disappointed. 

5.  Ambleside. — From    tie 

of  the  Rev.  James  Morriwn,— 

8th,  18G9.— About  this  time  I 

people  rising  into  an  excellent  t\ 

services  were  being  well  attend 

who  enjoyed  spiritual  life  fSolt 

was  reviving    liis  work,  and 

earnest  prayer  for  the  conversi 

neighbours.    Backsliders  were  i 

ing  into  our  prayer- meetings ;  i 

tears,  were  finding  their  w^ 

former  associations.    Several  gi 

advanced  class  of  onr  Snndi^-* 

given  their  hearts  to  God,  aad 

rolled  as  members  of  oar  Gin 

this  led  to  the  inquiry,  "  What 

to  benefit  the  town?  "    It  wae 

to  hold  cottage- services  weeklj 

different  localities;  and  eightes 

leaders  volunteered    to     conda 

Already  this  plan  is  telling  bene 

the    town;    and    some,  who  I 

hitherto  neglect ers  of  pnblic  wen 

begun  to  attend  onr  chapel.    Oa 

Missionary  Meeting  was  a  sneoi 

The  collection  was  five  poimdi  i 

last  year;  and  this  Hone-MiMk 

is  now  only  second  to  Kendal  ii 

tributioos  to  Foreign  Missiona. 

January    Sd,     1870.— Ma^y 

cases  of  conversion  have  oeeniiff 

encouraged  by  the  apiritoal  pnM| 

the  efficient  working  of  oar  wtm 

by  their  hearty  co-opentioii  it  1 

cation  of  onr  Alisaion. 

6.  Glasgow  {JoAm^tretO^^ 
Journal  qf  ihg  JUv.  Jmrntt  P«  J 
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1869. — On  one  dtj  I  Tititcd 
Ba  hi  the  neighboarhood  of 
I  diarcha  not  one  of  whom 
J  plice  of  worship,  but  were 
in  ignorance  and  in  sio.  I 
Be  to  come  to  oar  lervice. 
TCi  mnllitudea  here.  The 
n  anziout  that  their  children 
kept  from  this  evil,  but  their 
I  eonnteract  our  remedial 
Among  these  enslared  people 
lot  a  few  backsliders  from 
«hes.  People  come  occnsion- 
eottsge-services  who  do  not 
other  worship,  and  some  of 
been  brought  to  God.  M7 
rcoeif'ed  kindl/,  except  by 
olies;  amoDg  v^hom,  generally, 
anee,  poverty,  and  filth.  In 
my  district,  I  conduct  service 
!  of  one  of  our  Mission  mem- 
is  a  hard- working  Christiau, 
persuades,  and  prays  from 
inse.  She  has  been  made  a 
ig.  O  that  more  of  our  ipem- 
thns  become  Home  Mission- 
ia  is  the  want  of  the  times, 
ill  to  work  be  heard  and 
'e  have  been  able  to  rejoice  in 
ersions  during  the  quarter. 
hose  so  bkssed  join  other 
>n  the  whole,  the  MiBuon  is  a 


soccessful  one;    ond   our  Sundny-sch'jol 
is  in  encouraging  operation. 

7.  Lerwick — From  the  Jt*it,  Joseph 
Cdftfy.—YehravY  Mth,  1S70.— We  arc 
hoping  to  lay  the  stone  of  our  new  chapel 
neit  May.  I  aoi  doiug  all  I  can  to  pu:h 
the  work  forward,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lout  it  . 
We  have  had  fearful  weather  h'ire.  Siicli 
storms  as  the  people  in  the  south  have  no 
idea  of.  Our  present  property,  being  old, 
suffers  much  after  every  gale,  llenre 
we  arc  auxious  to  dispose  of  it  as  soon  cs 
possible.  Our  post  is  eight  days  late,  in 
consequence  of  the  storms.  Several  lives 
have  been  lost  on  our  coasts ;  and  when 
the  minister  has  to  go  and  inform  the 
friends,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  heart- 
rending. 

We  are  now  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
late  bod  harvest.  Numbers  of  our  fishing 
families  are  destitute  ;  shopkeepers  arc 
winding  up  their  affdirs  ;  the  gloom  is 
general.  Of  course  we  feel  all  this  in  our 
finances,  never  very  good  even  at  the  best ; 
but  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  meet  the 
general  distress  among  onr  own  people, 
and  are  hoping  for  better  times  to  come. 

Our  Societies  are  improving  in  piety, 
and,  so  far  as  they  can,  arc  helping  for- 
ward the  cause  of  God.  My  colleague  is 
doing  guol  service. 
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Is  which  a|»pflar  In  oar  pafss  under  the  head  of  "  General  Religions  Intelligence  *'  aie 
I  flhm  tha  most  trustworthy  sources  at  oar  eomnuind.  We  cannot  undertake,  how- 
w  lor  the  proprlaty,  in  all  eases,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  guArantce,  in  every  Instance, 
f  datss,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  ondursc  all  the  view*  wiiich, 
greets  eowieetcd  with  STanselical  enttrprlse,  agcnti  of  the  various  Ilelij;lous  Societies 
mamj&inact.'} 


•OSBO  RCTISIOH  OF  THR  EnO- 

—Onr  readers  are  aware  that 
WH  recently  made  in  the 
■foeition  to  amend  the  Antho- 
I  of  the  Bibl^  The  subject 
■fl  hj  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
•  BMolBtkm  in  favour  of  the 
■H  nolflBBlT  nuied.    In  the 


the  scheme  met  at  oucc  with  decided 
disfavour,  only  six  hands  being  held  up  in 
support  of  a  motion  fur  a  committee  on  the 
revision.  The  public  prints  have  since 
been  flooded  with  letters,  papers,  and 
leadera  on  the  subject ;  and  if  nothing  else 
has  been  done,  we  have  at  least  learned 
something  as  to  the  difficulties  that  must 
be  oTvnome  before  the  old  £ii|(li«kLBVUle 
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can  ftifely  give  place  to  a  new  one.  On 
this  project  we  have  leen  nothing  more 
forceful  than  the  remarks  made,  at  the 
outset,  hy  the  Archhishop  of  York. 
The  following  are  detached  portions  of 
the  Archbishop's  speech;  the  discussion 
which  has  since  taken  place  has  done  little 
more  than  reiterate  them : — 

No  persons  need  be    alarmed  by  the 
atatements   which  had   been    made  with 
respect  to  inaccnracies  in  the  Anthorized 
Version    of  the  Bible.     The  number   of 
important  texts  which  demanded  a  different 
translation  was  small :  so  Car  as  the  edu- 
cated classes  were  concerned,  there  was  no 
need  to  point  them  out  as  guide-posts,  to 
show  how  near   they  were   approaching 
false  ground,  and  where  they  were  standing 
on  sound  foothold.    As  those  passages  were 
very  trifling  in  number,  so,  as  had  been 
well  said,  there  was  no  doctrine  enforced 
by  them  which  did  not  also  stand  upon 
firm  foundation  upon  other  texts  which 
had  not  been  shaken.      That  was  their 
comfort  at  this  juncture,— that  there  was 
no  doctrine  in?ol?cd  in  these  texts  which 
did  not  rest  upon  other  sure  ground.    It 
was  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  entering 
upon  an  alteration  of  the  text   of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  they  could 
not  elect  where  to  stop.    The  Motion  in 
the  Southern  Con?ocatiou  seemed  to  con- 
template the  limit  of  marginal  notes ;  but 
the  Bible  was  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  English  Church  at  all.     The  Bible 
was  not  only  a  bond  which  united  them 
to  the  Nonconformists  of  this  country — 
from  whom  they  were  too  much  estranged 
— but  which  knitted  them  to  people  who 
lived  in  other  climates  and  under  other 
governments.    They  could  not  expect  the 
work  of  revising  the  Bible  to  be  limited 
to  Convocation  alone.     It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  that  which  was  the  conunon 
property  and  the  common  birthright  of 
Nonconformists  and  others  would  be  dis- 
l)oied  of  otherwise  than  by  those  to  whom 
it  belonged.    The  next  step,  then,  would 
be  a  Royal  Commission  as  wide  as  possi- 
ble,— for  the  laity  were  not  to  be  unrepre- 
sented,— and  supposed  to  be  free  from  all 
dactnoalpre-oocupation,  at  Biblical  critics. 


to  determine  what  wu  the  poper  vori  to 
be  used  in  the  translation.    Bat  wkn 
would  they  find  a  large  ComniisHOB  eoa- 
sisting  of  men  devoid  of  rdigiooi  pR- 
occupation?    Wu  it  not  notonou  thit 
in  any  Commentary  they  took  np  tkj 
found  that  the  criticisms  were  dctcnniiri 
more  or  less  by  doctrinal  pnjodiee,  tkik 
before  they  read  ten  pages  thej  begsa  to 
observe  that  all  Messianic  texts  weR  to 
go,  because   it  was  pre-determiocd  tkt 
there  shonU  be  no  clear  prophecy  of  Ih^ 
siah  ?  or  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Joha  wu 
to  be  pronounced  spurious,  beeame  tkik 
Gospel  stood  in  the  way  of  pecnhsr  newi 
about  our  Lord's  person  ?   If  that  were  i^ 
could  they  secure  a  Commiiaion  represot- 
ing  every  sect    without    having  penoM 
amongst  them    of   some    doctrinsl  pi^ 
occupation ;  and  before  such  a  ComiuHMi 
were  they  going  to  lay  down  the  BiUi 
which  we  loved,  and  tell  them  to  soaJ 
it,  in  some  way  that  might  seem  good  Is 
them  ?     Out  of  such  a  maehinery  tkn 
could  but  be  one  of  two  eoneeivaUe  i» 
suits,  a  translation  grea'ly  altered  and  aofr 
Ged,— a  translation  that  would  haveserioa4 
suffered  in  the  process;  or,  on  the  other  h«Ji 
a  translation  but  little  modified,— witk  •■ 
essential  points  left  untouched.    Bnt^ 
would  still  fiud  a  dissentient  minority  whs 
would  start  up  and  publish  another  fV* 
sion,  coloured   according    to    their  en 
views.    And  was  our  Bible  to  be  Isid  ipA 
the  table  of  th?  anatomists  to  be  solgeelH 
to  this  process  ?    He  said  most  solean|fi 
and   with  all    feelings  of    responahOi^ 
belonging  to  this  subject,  that  he  v* 
convinced  that  there  existed  no  aeefls^ 
to  justify  them  in  entering  upon  any  mA 
step.    AVhom  did  these  things  troahli* 
Thry  did  not  trouble  pions  and  B^h 
people  who  could  go  to  the  pages  of  til 
Bible  for  passages  of  consolation.  If  thejWl 
them  there  wasa  cloud  lying  over  anyof  thM 
passages,  it  was  one  so  thin  thai  thnv 
it  they  could  still  see  the  Divinity  of  thi 
Redeemer, — the  image  of  Him  wboath^ 
revered,  which  shone  so  dear  in  in9 
page,  that  the  thin  cloud  kid  noli^* 
doctrine  from  the  mind,  and  shook  M 
feeling  of  faith  npon  which  the  CkM^ 
relied.    Allnsioa  had  been  audi  to  Al 
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ifitioo  of  Biblieal  eritieism 
itBoment  He  TentoRd  to 
ke  TCTj  iucompletcncn  of  the 
Biblical  eriticiun,  from  the 
t  tCBuntion  in  which  (hey 
.  there  nercr  wai  a  time  when 
bcr  than  aetion,  was   more 

d  out  at  the  right  courte 

had,  he  believed,  been  put  to 
id  prtlate  in  the  other  Convo- 

they  intended  to  tranilate 

tament  from,  and  he  replied 

revise  the  Greek  text.    Bat 

uj  matter.    It  ia  a  tuk  to 

Mholar  gladly  coniecratcs  a 

century,  and  is  not  then  sure 

He  said,  without  hesitation 

exaggeration,  that  the  at- 
islate,  at  this  particular  time, 
onent  from  new  sources,  would 
the  very  worst  occasion  for  a 
was  a  most  important  one, 
required  both  caution  and 
licrc  is  another  point.  In 
ee,  the  Nonconformists  had 
heir  Oxford  New  Testament. 
I's  New  Testament  w£s  the 
honest  Moravian,  and  Mr. 
greatest  name  that  could  be 
eonncction  with  this  subject, 
nfbrmist.  They  could  not, 
tempt  to  proceed  with  the 
aion  without  consulting  the 
Nonconformists.    He  might 

the  name  of  Dr.  Dividion, 
•  a  Nonconformist,  and  who 
himself  to  the  textual  criti- 
KUe,  not,  he  must  say,  with- 
I  bias.    They   [Churchmen] 
«^  not  in  a  position  of  them- 
)  vp  this  question.    It  was  a 
vUdi  Nonconformists  took 
Id  interest,  and  he  thought 
■■  it  a  very  good  reason  for 
a  they  considered  that  Non- 
Mid  asd  deeply  valued  the 
feniiNi.    In  the  next  place, 
■la  had  cirenlated  it  bymil- 
fioM;  and,  in  the  last  plaoe, 
ilriMed  iOBe  of  the  most 
■i  to  tUf  partiealar  branch 
Ufa  Wa«  M,  ha  wanted  to 
iwlhatihadd  fomthen 


to  do  this? Let  them  first  see  the 

issue  of  current  reforms,  before  sending 
their  beloved  Bible  into  the  crucible  to  be 
melted  down  aud  recast.  There  was  no 
reason  for  it.  The  public  was  not  press- 
ing for  it.  It  was  not  like  the  former 
revision,  made  at  a  time  when  only  a  few 
hundred  copies  existed.  They  now 
counted  the  Authorized  Version  by  mil- 
lions. The  English  Bible  was  everywhere 
where  the  English  toogoc  was  spoken,  and 
that  was  round  the  girdle  of  the  world. 
The  statistics  of  the  Bible  Society  showed 
that  fifty-seven  millions  of  copies  of  the 
Enirlish  Authorized  Translation,  or  of 
parts  of  it,  had  been  circulated  by 
that  one  Society,  apart  from  all  others.  In 
the  name,  then,  of  those  who  deeply 
valued  the  traubhtion  which  they  had  ;  in 
the  name  of  all  those  who,  separated  from 
them,  were  still  found  not  to  be  quite 
estranged  so  long  as  they  used  the  same 
Bible  as  themselves;  in  the  name  of  the 
thousands  npon  thousands  of  the  half-con- 
verted people  scattered  over  the  world  who 
will  not  understand  yon  when  you  snatch 
from  them  the  Bible  they  have  just  ac- 
quired, in  order  to  give  them  a  new  one  ; 
in  the  name  of  caution  and  prudence, 
which  they  were  bound  to  exercise,  let 
them  keep  to  this  Bible,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  that  was  said  about  it,  was  a 
good  and  excellent  translation ;  one  which, 
compared  with  the  feeble  translations 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitntci 
was  full  of  bone  and  sinew.  It  had  as- 
sisted to  form  the  English  language.  Let 
them  keep  that  Bible. 

India:  speecd  of  Lord  Napikh  ot 
Maodala.  on  Chuistian  Education. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Chris-, 
tian    Veroacnlor    Education    Society  for 
India,  recently  held,   L-ord  Napier,  the 
Churman,  spoke  as  follows :— It  would  be 
proper  that  he  should  offer  some  excuse 
for  yielding  to  the  solicitations  that  ho 
would  take  the  chair  on  that  important 
occuion,  when    there  were    preaent  so 
many  who  could  so  well  have  filled  it. 
He  eonld  not  bring  them  the  knowledge 
of  miinonary  edncation  and   the  good 
$avim  is  iti  ooie  of  bit  (nend  Ln4 
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Lawrence.  lie  could  not  bring  them  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  cast  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  or  the  magic  gift  of 
ton  goes  which  had  enabled  him  to  give 
voice  to  words  and  thoughts  that  had 
slumbered  for  four  thousand  years.  He 
could  not  bring  them  the  fervid  eloquesce  of 
Edward  Jjakc,  (whom  he  was  glad  to  see 
amongst  them,)  who  embraced  the  cause 
of  Christianizing  India  with  the  same  zeal 
which  inspired  him,  when  a  chivalrous 
boy,  to  charge  with  the  dragoons  at  ^lood- 
Ki,  and  to  lead  the  rude  Mohammedans  of 
Budawnpoor  at  Mooltan.  He  could  not 
bring  to  them  the  bright  genius -of  the 
heroic  and  beloved  Herbert  Edwardes, 
taken  from  them,  alas  !  so  early, — not  too 
soon  for  his  fame,  which  had  flashed  across 
Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  which  they 
had  paused  in  appreciating  in  expectation 
of  something  still  brighter  and  nobler. 
He  could  not  even  plead  that  he  had 
laboured  in  their  cause,  for  his  life  had 
appeared  to  him  as  it  were  a  scries  of 
express  trains  in  the  public  ser\'ice9.  His 
excuse  for  being  there  was  simply  his 
sense  of  duly,  on  being  appointed  to  so 
hijsh  an  ofilcc  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  to  show  thjit  he  fully  appreciated 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  work  of 
tlie  Society  to  the  present  and  future 
^vt.l^Hru  and  happiness  of  India.  He  could 
by  no  means  a^rrce  with  those  enthusiasts 
in  Vernacular  Kducatiun  who  would  press 
it  to  the  exrlusinn  of  Eimlish  teaching; 
nor  did  he  consider  that  it  would  be  better 
for  cn]ii;htening  India  than  English  educa- 
tion, if  the  latter  could  be  given.  Were  it 
pr)ssiblc,  it  woiilil  be  better,  if  he  might  so 
nse  tht'  expression,  to  translate  the  Indian 
himself  into  English,  if  they  could  get 
hold  of  him,  than  to  translate  all  the 
knowledge  they  could  give  him  into  the 
mnny  di.i]ects  of  India.  But  how  could 
they  possibly  get  Kn;;lish  teachers  to  the 
hearths  and  homes  of  all  the  millions  of 
India,  or  bring  them  to  their  schools? 
The  vem.i-ular  books  only  could  penetrate 
to  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  races  and 
tribes, — to  the  shy  and  almost  amjihi- 
hions  Bengalete,  whose  canoes  float  about 
the  hardly  accessible  creeks  of  the  Sunder- 
taodi  It  the  mouths  of  the  Gaiiget,  or  to 


the  wild  Goognri,  deaeendante  of  SejtUn 
conquerors,  who  pastured  their  berdi  of 
buffaloes  ou  the  borders  of  the  Hifflali}n 
snows. 

The  Society  in  aid  of  which  thcj  hsl 
been  called  together  that  day  wu  fossM 
in  memory  of  the  mutiny.  He  had  heni 
it  said  that  it  was  time  that  it  vai 
forgotten.  He  trosted  that  thej  wosU 
never  forget  it.  He  thought  that  tkoK 
entrusted  with  authority  over  the  dcitiwi 
of  India  should  be  bound  to  read  s  fid 
history  of  the  mutiny ;  not  to  eherisk  s 
feeling  of  animosity, — God  forbid  I-W 
that  they  mifrht  bear  in  mind  the  Inlli 
on  our  own  part,  so  that  they  Kigkt  h 
avoided  for  the  future.  One  of  the  M 
means  of  avoiding  the  misundentaodisp 
which  led  to  the  mutiny  was  to  Isboirfo 
the  education  of  India.  Xo  one  caii 
have  seen  the  hundreds  of  young  Bcavhl 
were  annually  educated  and  ant  oit  ■ 
the  world  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  D4 
and  the  other  teachers  of  Calcutta,  sad  Ihi 
broad-hearted  Or.  AVilson,  of  Bombsj;  i 
one  could  visit  the  numerous  sdioolswkick 
were  preparing  both  boys  and  girls  for  Ihi 
reception  of  Western  knowledge,  witW 
feeling  that  they  were  doing  a  great  wi 
glorious  work  for  India.  No  one  eodi 
sec  the  examples  of  excellent  Ckriilia 
lives,  the  iudispensable  auzilisrin  li 
teaching  presented  by  the  llisiMif 
establishments,  v^ithout  being  atnukvtt 
them.  But  no  one  could  know  III 
without  feeling  the  conviction  that  tti 
supremscy  of  England  wu  sbsoMil 
necessary  to  preserve  the  hkfiiflp  i' 
peace  and  the  means  of  progress  ii  1M 
land,  where  so  many  different  iiHS,  rH^ 
gions,  and  interests  would  soon  eHwHii 
relapse  into  anarchy  without  oas  f^ 
mount  control.  He  thought,  thoCta^ 
that  the  lesson  of  the  mutiny  shosld  li* 
be  borne  in  mind»  in  order  that  mkfl* 
perimcnts  in  the  future  might  be  ntUA 
His  warmest  sympathies  were  engspl  h 
the  work  of  educating  and  eal^htdM 
the  country  in  which  so  miA  ^' 
his  life  had  bceo  passed,  and  whM  l» 
habitants  he  had  found  eapaUe  of  HM 
ing  feelings  of  the  greatest  ntf&dk  M 
regard.    He  had  always  eoBsUcnd  ft  m 
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cnry  natitc  of  India  to  that 
aadcr  bU  [the  nohle  lord's] 
gDrennunt,  ind  himieir,  ai 
lad  he  could  stfclj  tay  that 

a  Lind  wrrice  to  a  natire  of 
iras  not  returned  with  iuter- 
portunity  offtred.  He  ear- 
ed that  the  Society  might 
I  work,  and  be  bletaed  by  God. 

CIICULATION  or  THE  ScBIP- 

'.bing  can  be  more  gratifying 
eaent  position  of  the  work 

Foreign  Bible  Society)  in 
L  empire,  u  compared  with 
iet    eiperieuced    in    former 

Committee  bare  to  acknow- 
pratitnde  the  consideration  so 
cd  to  their  requests  by  the 
iritiea;  bnt  they  are  nnder 
ation  to  the  Hnngarian  and 
mmenta  for  the  generous 
bicb  they  hare  accorded  the 
m  of  action  to  the  Society's 

The  licenses  necessary  for 
lion  of  this  department  of 
been  granted  with  a  courtesy 
leu  which  leaves  nothing  to 

The  confidence  thus  placed 
olent  and  Christian  agency  of 

will  not  be  abused;  and  all 
iloyed  on  its  behalf  will  be 
incd  to  conform  to  the  simple 
re  object  of  circulating  the 
am  without  note  or  comment. 
hiped  that  tho  liberty  thus 

the  free  sale  of  the  Bible  will 

with  a  corresponding  desire 

of  the  people  to  posseu  the 
od,  for  the  guidance  of  their 
nctiee.  The  more  widely  the 
iTioe  revelation  become  known 
ood»  the  more  conspicuous  will 
hKBce  in  promoting  loyalty, 
I  law,  soeial  improvement,  and, 
pne  and  undefiled  religion ; 
A  Ueaaing  ruloonds  to  the 
Uek  honours  the  Bible,  and 
■cope  for  its  circulation.  Mr. 
YiMBi^  writci  as  follows :~ 
ou  poeition,  to  lar  u 
I,  ii  DOW  per- 
Tho    principle    of 


liberty  conceded  by  the  government  has 
been  carried  into  effect  practically.  I  was 
at  Pesth-Buda  in  November,  to  meet  the 
colporteurs.  On  applying  tu  the  authorities 
for  the  necessary  licenses,  the  documents 
were  made  out  in  the  most  libtnil  style, 
withiu  the  shortest  space  of  time,  without 
any  charge  beyond  a  stamp  of  Is.  Sd.  for 
each,  and  with  an  evident  dcoire  to  remove 
every  difficulty.  Nothing  more  generous 
or  gentlemanly  coulJ  have  been  desired. 
The  present  government  of  Hungary,  and 
in  particular  His  Excellency  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  deserves  the  best  wishes 
and  earnest  prayers  of  every  friend  of  the 
Bible,  for  the  high  reverence  thus  shown 
for  the  imperishable  AVord  of  God. 

"In  November,  then,  I  had  my  first 
general  conference  with  the  colporteurs 
connected  with  the  Pesth  depot;  and  I 
am  sure  nobody  could  be  more  surprised 
or  more  delighted  than  myself  to  behold 
what  only  a  short  time  ago  would  have 
been  thuught  just  impossible 

"  Another  and  a  very  important  acquisi- 
tion has  been  made  during  the  quarter. 
It  was  supposed  at  first,  that  the  general 
license  granted  by  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment  would  huld  good  in  Slavonia  and 
Croatia  also.     Gradually,  serious   doubts 
arose  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view. 
The    connection    between     the    several 
eountrics  is  of  a  Eomcwhat   singular  and 
intricate  character.    The  local  authorities 
of  Croatia  hcsilatci  to  recognise  orders 
coming  from  Pesth;  they  demanded  the 
signature  of  the  Croat  government.    To 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  I  went  to  A  gram, 
not  without    some    misgivings,  I    must 
confess.      The   population  is  exclusively 
fiomish,  not  reckoning  above  one  hundred 
Protestants  in  the  capital ;  the  clergy  are 
powerful;  and  an  old  law,  which  prohibits 
colporlage,  has,  to  say  the  least,  not  been 
abolished.      However,    by    God's    grace, 
every  obstacle  has  been  removed.    1  was 
most  kindly  and  courteously  received,  and 
after  a  few  days  the  document  was  in  my 
hand,  by  which  the  whole  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  is  thrown  open  to  our  eolporteors. 
One  license  is  already  made  out,  and  for 
■ny  others  I  may  require,  I  have  merely 
to  fend  in  to  tlM  Mthmiiin  thftumnitf 
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the  parties  appointed.  I  feel  hombled, 
and  yet  delightfully  pleated  at  the  exceed- 
ingly abundant  grace  of  God,  in  granting 
succeas  so  rich  in  such  difficult  and  delicate 
matters.  The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Bible 
Society  are  due  to  the  Croat  government, 
both  for  the  attention  shown  to  the 
Society's  representative,  and  for  the  prompt 
and  generous  reply  given  to  the  wishes 
expressed  by  him." — Bible  Society 
Monthly  Reporter, 

Fbench  INPIDELIT7.— Probably  not 
one  Englishman,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  "  Record/'  out  of  twenty  to  whom  the 
name  of  M.  Rcnan  is  familiar,  has  heard 
pi  M.  Hippolyto  Rodrigues.  lie  is  less 
known  even  here  than  the  author  of  the 
*'  Vie  de  Jtsus**  and  he  has  neither  the 
same  learning  nor  the  eame  literary  skill ; 
but  he  writes  fast,  and  his  books  are  not 
only  read,  but  are  even  favourably  re- 
viewed in  our  most  intellectual  journals ; 
such,  for  inatance,  as  the  "  Journal  des 
Debats,^*  which  has  just  commended  them 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  value  the 
"  free  handling "  of  religious  subjects. 
M.  Rodrigues  has  just  brought  out  the 
third  of  a  series  of  three  volumes,  bearing 
different  titles,  but  all  having  the  common 
ojbect  of  endeavouring  to  prove  that  our 
current  Christianity  is  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paul,  and  not  of  Christ.  The  volume 
which  has  just  appeared  is  called,  "The 
King  of  the  Jews; ''  the  others  are  en- 
titled, "  The  Sources  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  and  "  The  Justice  of  God."  In 
the  treatise  on  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount "  the  writer  maintains  the  view 
which  was  advocated  virtually  not  long 
since  by  Mr.  Emmanuel  Deut^ch  in  his 
remarkable  article  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review/'  on  the  Talmud,  that  our  Lord 


simply  expounded  the  RaUniied  code  cf 
morals.    like  the  Enidish  itfiencr,  k 
cites  a  number  of  Talmndieal  pnmrti 
and  precepts  to  bear  out  his  opiaioD.  Is 
the  second  volume, "  The  Justice  of  Gd,* 
he  argues  that  there  is  a  radical  oppoitNi 
between  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jew  ■ 
to  His  Divine  righteousness,  and  tkoK 
inculcated  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Geitiki 
The    original     disciples,    M.   RodrigiN 
maintains,  never  formed  more  than  a  hm* 
ish  sect,  whose  distinguishing  pecnliirilj 
was  that   they  recognised  Jesus  ss  tti 
Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets.  8L 
Paul,  on  the  contrary,  he  holds,  \if  iiti^ 
dudng  into  the  infant  Chureh  the  ifasrf 
redemption,  mediation,  and  justifiestiM^ 
faith,  really  set  up  a  new  religicm.    CIriit 
had     made    religion    oonaist   in  lov^f 
God  above  all,  and  one's  neighboor  ■ 
oneself.    Paul  made  it  consist  la 
thing  wholly  different,  and  thus 
about  an  alliance  between  Christiaai^al 
that  Gnosticism  to  which,  in  K.  BiA* 
rigues'  belief,  we  are  to  trace  the  oripi  4 
the  Fourth  Gospel    In  his  last  hook  ftl 
author  furnishes  what  he  conaiden  fnJk 
of   the  the.«cs    maintained    in  tko  tM 
former  volumes,  especially  the  aitsgvBM 
between  what  he  calls  Judeo-Cbriitiflrfff 
and  Paulinism.    M.  Rodrigues  denes  IW 
the  guilt    of   Christ's  eondemnatiBB  fc 
chargeable  primarily  on  the  Jews.  Hi 
Romans  wished  to  get  rid  of  Hia,  mA 
to  give  to  His  condemnation  a  nCpM 
aspect,  and  remove  the  bnrden  firaB  tkdr 
own  shoulders,  they  made  sore  of  Ai 
complicity  of  Coiaphas,  who  was  a  oi^ 
ture  of  their  own,  and  of  a  SaahsM 
ready  to  endorse  all  the  behests  of  Al 
high  priest. — Such  are  the  fodish  ifs^ 
lations  commended  to  men's  atteatiBi  If 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  Fieneb 
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Charles  Lockiko  wss  bom  in  Hull, 
August  8th,  1840,  of  parents  who  were 
themselves  devoted  to  God,  and  who  devoted 
their  children  also  from  their  birth.  He 
wu  one  of  thoie  whoM  early  (prace  wu 


not  either  lost  or  resisted ;  it  brae^AU* 
very  early  to  an  experimental  kB0<ri4P 
of  Christ,  whieh  he  xctaiBcd  to  fhi  «i 
One  who  wu  brought  vp  witk  Ub  hV^ 
«My  eerliett  xeeoUeoliou of  GkdH« 


\ 
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b  SfBTtbmg  tkat  !•  good;  toon  took  him  to  his  rest  and  reward, 

■k  ]m  tfcr  gmro  hia  paimta  During  the  intervals  of  coDsriousneu,  he 

nrs  ks  waa  a  aoal  datoted  had  alternate  coaflicts  and  rejoicings ;  bot 

it  alJpffHmiata  hrother.    He  loud  aboTO  all  was  heard  at  last  the  note 

flC ;  baft  I  do  not  thmk  he  of  "  heaven  "  and  "  glory."     liis  remains 

lid  WTODg.    He  feared,  and,  rest  with  the  dost  of  his  sainted  parents 

rad  God  frofli  his  infanej.  in  Hnll ;  his  spirit  is  most  sorely  in  the 

aenaitiTe  in  hia  dispoaition ;  nnclooded  vision.    His  career  was  short ; 

fs  together  with    an  eariy  bnt  it  was  faithful.     He  loved  the  people 

in     aome      eontroversial  among  whom  he  laboured.     He  delighted 

va   a   tinge  of   melanehol/  in  the  Scriptures,  and  studied  them  with 

star.     Three  montha    after  a  very  considerable  amount  of  intelligence. 

Ida   Hiother,  he    felt  im-  He  lived  a  life  of  deep  communion  with 

tha    neee«ity  of    giving  God :  "  gravity,  uncorruptness,  sincerity," 

the  miniatry ;  and,  after  his  were  stamped  upon  his  countenance  and 

•d  to  me :  'So  sure  am  I  of  his  walk.    Never  was  a  young  minister 

had  I  been  rejected  by  my  removed  from  his  work  with  more  plain 

ikoald  have  gone  elsewhere.' "  tokens  that  he  was  accepted  of  his  Master. 

Didabory  in  1860,  and  gave  Perhaps  never  was  one  called  away  who 

iftion — intciropted,  howevor,  was  more  universally  respected  and  loved 

■a  of  depresaion  and  failing  than  Charlea  Locking.            W.  B.  P. 
ia  atndiea.     Hia  piety  and 

ffriineia  endeared  him  to  all  Diid  at  Clairville,  Soutbport,  December 

Inta:  and  when  he  left  he  82d,  1869,  in  her  sixty-fiith  year,  Eliza, 

him  a  mora  than  ordinary  the  beloved  wife  of  John  Febnlkt,  Esq. 

ha  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mrs.  Femley  had  the  unspeakable  advan- 

ud  tutors.     He  went  into  tage  of  an  intelligent  acd  religious  train- 

A  Methodist  minister  with  ing.     The  development    of  her    mental 

(Bar  and  jealousy  over  him-  powers  was  carefully  watched  and  directed 

nd  grace  to  be  faithfoL    In  by  her  mother ;  who  herself,  in  addition 

.Leeds,  and  in  Montrose,  He-  to  great  tenderness  of  heart,  possessed  a 

mrj  he  exercised  his  ministry  mind  well  stored  with  sacred  knowledge, 

Mintiooancsa.  Hia  mind  waa  derived  from  a  oonstant  study  of  the  most 

omttimfa  by  the  difficulties  profound  evangelical  works  of  a  by-gone 

;  sad  the  eonatitotional  de-  golden  age,  and  was  thus  qualified   to 

ihaA  alluaion  haa  heen  made,  direct   her  children   in    the    path  that 

M  to  the  depth,  aeTerity,and  **  ahineth  more  and  more  to  the  perfect 

«f  whieh  aome  who  knew  day."    Her  father,*  the  late  Mr.  Jomea 

r  wiftncaa.    He  wu  a  good  Wood,     of    Grove-House,     Mancheater, 

jdost;  and  fimf^t  the  good  whoee    high    Christian     principle    and 

k  iMdntioo,  eooataney»  and  indomitable  energy  and  seal  in  the  advance- 

hm  known  heat  to  God  who  ment  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  in 

Ba  held  faat  when  many  the  promotion  of  Methodism,  are  yet  well 

fUdcd  to  drqwrndimey ;  hia  remembered  in  Manchester  and  theneigh- 

A  M   aeeiDB  the    Liniible  honrhood,  confirmed  and  cherished  her 

f  •  dnk  hoar.    Hia  profitable  mother's  system  of  loving  domestic  disei- 

waa  anddanly  inter-  pUne  by  the  influence  of  his  noble  character. 

I860,  hj  n  afflietion  that  Mra.  £^mley  also  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 


_  MaOodfat  Magaaine  "  for  Jannary,  18S0,  there  is  a  sermon  by 
„  «LtlwMeaaioBof  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood;  and  a  memoir  of  Mrs. 
Dib  M«  Wood,  Sa  neordad  in  the  Maganna  for  Jannary,  1847. 
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interconnc  witb  numeroat  Cliriitiaii 
visitors  at  her  father's  house,  the  late  Dr. 
Buuting,  Mr.  Wateon,  Mrs.  finlmer,  and 
Dr.  lianuab,  also  the  venernble  Thomas 
Jackson,  and  others,  rcmiDieccnccs  of  whom 
were  cherished  by  her  in  after  life,  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection. 
The  bene6cial  influence  of  these  advan- 
tages IV OS  gradually  seen  in  her  apprecia- 
tion of  things  "true,"  "honest,"  "just." 
"  lovely,"  and  of  "  good  report ; "  and  in 
the  evidence  which  she  gave  of  a  sound 
and  correct  judgment  of  things  pertaining 
to  godliness.  Her  ipiritual  life  com- 
menced when  she  was  about  sixteen.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  sojourn  of  the  family  at 
Harrogate,  her  father  preached  a  sermon 
in  the  old  chapel,  from  Isaiah  i.  18: 
"  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord :  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  bo  as  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool."  Under  this  discourse 
she  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  secretly 
sought  the  Divine  mercy.  Her  mother, 
observing  the  effect  produced  on  her  mind, 
affectionately  directed  her  to  the  "Lamb 
of  God,  which  takelh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."  Shortly  afterwards,  she 
obtained  the  blessing  of  pardon,  and  an 
assurance  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  became 
a  happy  young  Christian.  She  joined  her 
mother's  class,  and  continued  her  mem- 
bership in  the  Wesleyan-Mcthodist  Society 
to  the  latest  period  of  her  life.  A  sentence 
from  a  letter  to  a  young  friend,  written 
twelve  months  after  her  conversion,  testi- 
fies to  the  overflowing  gratitude  of  her 
heart  for  this  manifestation  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesui.  It  is  dated 
November  26th,  1822:— "A  year  will 
have  elapsed,"  she  says,  "  next  Saturday, 
since  the  Lord  graciously  imparted  to  me 
a  knowledge  of  His  forgiving  love.  0! 
it  is  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  me 
with  lively  gratitude,  and  at  the  some 
time  with  deep  humiliation  for  the 
little  progrtss  I  have  made  in  the  Divine 
life ;  and  I  do  earnestly  pray  for  strength 
to  set  out  a^sh  for  the  Ix)rd,  and  to  give 
my  undivided  heart  to  Him.  What  is 
there  in  this  world  worth  a  thought, 
eomptnd  with  the  work  of  aalvttion  ?  " 


In  her  aabseqnent 
Fcrcley  was  somewhat  retiea 
subject  of  her  own  Christin  ta 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  wi 
self-distrust  and  humility,  togf 
a  keen  perception  of  the  hoi 
purity  required  in  the  coDiistei 
of  Christ,  which  induced  in 
this  timid  and  retiring  di^oa 
nevertheless  exhibited  an  i 
adherence  to  the  bleated  scrv 
Redeemer,  and  an  undeviating  i 
to  the  Church  with  which  she  i 
identified ;  whUe  her  prayerful  i 
the  advancement  of  the  nnivi 
of  Christ  was  conipicnooi.  ] 
twelve  years  after  her  mairi 
took  place  in  1828,  her  health 
paratively  good.  Subsequently 
it  pleased  Providence  to  pemit 
afflictions  to  fall  upon  her,  ■ 
and  protracted  than  generally: 
lot  of  even  frail  humanity, 
life,  with  all  its  utefolneas,  priv 
blessings,  was  for  her  henceibrw 
sible ;  she  became  confined  to  her 
very  often  to  her  room,  where,  hi 
exhibited  a  remarkable  chearf 
much  gratitude  for  the  abonodi 
vouchsafed  to  her  by  her  Hcsra 
She  allotted  a  conaiderable  port 
time  to  the  devout  reading  i 
study  of  the  Scriptnrei.  TUi 
her  taste  in  everything,  eapedi 
selection  of  sacred  literature,  i 
Leighton,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Aicl 
and  Dr.  Sibbes  were  some  of  ke 
writers.  Her  letters  to  her  ft 
ticularly  on  the  oecaaioa  d 
ments,  overflowed  with  Chrialii 
thy,  and  abounded  in  ckeeriag 
to  that  only  source  of  eoMsi 
ovemiling  goodness  and  neng 
They  manifested  n  aingnbd 
knowledge  of  the  hnman  heart 
and  sorrows,  a  high  tone  of  ci 
piety,  and  a  sweet  adaptatioa  1 
cumstanccs  of  the  indiridnsltoi 
were  addressed;  and  were  ck 
by  a  coherence  and  dsgsnce 
seldom  ezeeeded. 

The  cheerful  and  nmnam 
uniformly  di^lajed  fay  Milt  "in 
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pnteetea  uid    painful  mfflic-  •«  Go.  blessed  8ai«t,  to  Je-us  go, 
5  lUMt  remarkable.     One  of  the  Transported  from  the  vale  bdow, 
vko  had  visited  her  a  few  times,  1'^ou  canst  uot  (inite  depart ; 
letter  written  after  her  decease,  ^^^y  ^^'^  memorial  «tays  behiud, 
IB  her  sick  chamber  was  a  sea-  '^^l  '°^''^>'  portraiture  wc  find 
to  be  forgotten ;  the  sanctified  .  ^"^""^'^  °^  °"^  ^'^^*" 
B  with  which  she  acquiesced  iu  '^^^^  ^'^^^  sketch  cannot  be  more  appro- 
cat  of  Divine  Prdvidence,  and  P"ately  closed  than  by  an  extract  from  the 
fol  bnojaocjT  with  which  she  *^rmon  preached  in  Trinity  Chapel,  South- 
»iigh  protracted  suffering,  taught  P**"^*  ^X  *^c  Uev.  Vf.  B.  Pope,  on  Sunday, 
nceions  lessons ;  indeed,  I  never  ^^^^^^y  2d,  on  occasion  of  Mrs.  Femley's 
I  the  wonderful  fulness  of  that  ^^^^'- — "She  cf  whom  I  speak  was  one 
lowing  that  tribulation  worketh  f'  jourselves,  though  not  often  allowid  to 
until  I  uw  it  thus  practically  i®'°  7<^^  assembly  in  her  feeble  pcr»on. 
I."     Her  spiritual  life  was  also  ^°"®  ^^^^  ™o"  delight  in  the  services  of 
by  an  earnest  and  frequent  at-  ^^^'  house ;   none  would  have    attended 
the  duty  and  pririlege  of  private  ^**®™    ^^^    reverently,    or    with    more 
>B  Sunday  mornings,  the  Morn-  tumble  devotion,   had  it   xd^^i^ed  Provi- 
B  in  the  Common  Prayer-Book,  ^^°^®  ^o  P«raiit  her.     This  beautiful  place 
roper  Lessons  for  the  day,  were  ^^  worship  may  well  dim  its  brightness. 
Bad  in  her  lonely  chamber.     By  ^^^  P^t  on  mourning  fur  a  season  in  hrr 
iee   sh?,  in  spirit,   united  her  memory;  for  she  had  her  full  share  iu 
with  those  of  the  congregation  building  it,  and  offering  it  to  God.*     She 
ig'at  Trinity  Chapel,  frequently  l^'^cd  it  with  all  her  heart,  and  in  spirit 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  be  ^^^  ^*b  dcvlt  absent    from  it  when   its 
more  than  a  few  services  there,  f^^*  ^^^e  oi)en.    But,  more  than  all  this, 
I  last  two  years  of  her  earthly  >hc  ^'^  one  of  those  whom  the  Fathcr 
the  severity  of  her  illness  was  ^'^^  '^  His  Son,  and  gave  to  Him  ;  one 
9wd ;  and,  towards  its  elose,  an  o^  those  whom  the  Son,  in  His  dceply- 
on   of   complaints    supervened  mysterious  methods    of  providence    and 
riginal  disease,  producing  in  her  IP^^^*  msde  His  own,  and  sanctified  unto 
una  almost  a  constant  state  of  eternal  life.    ^lanifold  is  the  variety  of 
icndering  it  difficult  to  fix  her  ^>*  methods,  and  our  departed  sister  was 
e  great  subject  of  her  solicitude.  ^^'^*^^  weary  of  magnifying  the  inexhaust- 
of  December  the  holy  Sacrament  ^^^^  riches  of  that  grace  which  only  too 
•Sapper  was  sdministered  to  her,  >lowly    brought    her    under    subjection, 
wveral  members  of  the  house-  which  forbore,  refrained,  and  used  effective 
n  Rer.  George  S.  Rowe.    She  means  to  make  her  a  true  Christian.     Her 
■id  that  the  sacred  ordinance  strong  will  and  impetuous  nature  were 
N»it  profitable  to  her;  and,  sub-  humbled,  softened,  moulded  by  long-cou- 
bora  witness  to  the  enjoyment  tinuvd  discipline ;    discipline,  the  tender 
tied  peace  and  comfort.    In  the  severity  of  which  many  who  knew  it  csu 
tttmne  eihaastion  she  often  well  appreciate.  She  was  blessed  by  the  gift 
9m    canest  desire  to  depart  of  one  child, — an  only  one,  and  much 
B^  *  I  have  no  desire  to  re-  bdoTed :  the  blessing  was  suddenly  token 
■n  to  die.  and  be  with  Jesns."  *way,  to  be  mourned  for  to  the  last  hour. 
ofDeeembcrshe  died  so  gently  She  had  a  soul  that  rejoiced  greatly  in 
hPf   thai  the   deeplj-affeeted  society   and    social    pleasure:    she    was 
■•  dmoit  in  donbt  as  to  the  thut  op,  and  kept  a  perpetual  prisoner.  She 
■A  of  bar  aleepiDg  in  Christ.  htd  an  affluent  measure  of  the  comforts  of 

f  Cbapel,  Sonthport,  was  built  and  presented  to  the  Connexion  by  the 
I  if  Mr.  Ifcnlcy. 
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life;  but  the  was  henelf  fed  en  the 
bread  of  affliction  and  the  water  of  tears. 
Her  heart  was  toached  with  a  love  for 
active  charity,  but  she  could  only  mia- 
isttr  to  need  through  the  instrumentality 
of  others.  Uer  greatest  anxiety  was  to 
know  that    she    was   accepted    in    the 


Beloved.  In  compariaon  vi 
counted  every  otlicr  illeriitio 
light  matter.  She  died  with 
through  grace, — a  marrd  o 
patience  and  humble  trusty  t 
rested  from  herlong*coiitiniK 


nous  sorrows. 
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Fkbruary  Ist,  1869. — At  Jirmyn,  in 
the  Howden  Circuit,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
WethereU,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  Blest 
with  pious  parents,  and  trained  from 
childhood  to  revere  Divine  things,  he 
feared  the  Jjord  from  his  youth.  Of  his 
conversion  to  God,  or  of  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  it,  nothing  is 
known,  even  by  those  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  him;  but  to  its  reality  the 
whole  of  his  subsequent  life  bore  ample 
and  satisfactory  teBtimony.  Naturally 
reserved,  slow  of  speech,  and  diffident,  he 
took  no  active  part  in  the  public  services 
of  religion ;  but,  so  long  as  health  per- 
mitted, his  attendance  at  all  the  means  of 
grace,  not  excepting  his  class,  and  the 
village  prayer-meeting,  was  undeviatingly 
regular.  His  example  in  this  respect  was 
invaluable.  His  abhorrence  of  everything 
mean  and  dishonourable  aometimes  found 
expression  in  rebukes  most  withering  to 
the  offender;  but  his  firm  and  constant 
adherence  to  every  manly  and  Christian 
principle  secured  for  him  the  respect  of 
alL  As  a  husband  and  father  his  tender- 
neu  and  love  knew  no  bounds ;  and  as  a 
neighbour,  and  a  friend  to  the  afflicted  and 
the  poor,  his  kindneu  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  office  of  trustee  and  Circuit- 
steward  he  filled  with  his  wonted  fidelity. 
An  extract  from  Resolutions  passed  at  the 
Circuit  Quarterly  Meeting,  immediately 
following  his  death,  may  fitly  close  this 
brief  notice  of  his  character: — "Mr. 
Wetherell's  long  connection  with  the 
Circuit ;  his  high  principle  and  strict 
integrity  as  a  man  of  business ;  his  firm 
attachment  to  Methodism,  and  liberal 
support  of  its  various  institutions;  and, 
above  all,  his  lively  interest  in  everything 
designed  to  promote  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Circuit ;  will  long  be  remembered 
with  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift."  A  few 
months  before  his  death  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  his  sufferings  became  of  tbe 
most  excruciating  kind ;  but  his  trust 
in  his  Saviour  never  waveztd.    He  bore 


the  whole  with  a  fortitude 
ished  those  about  him;  ani 
faith  and  peace. 

November  2d.— At  HotgU 
Penrith  Circuit,  Miss  M. 
aged  twenty- three  years,  t 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ji 
long  resident  on  the  abo 
farm.  In  early  life  she  \ 
tractable  disposition,  and 
pleasure  in  religious  aud  bil 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  six 
the  death  of  her  mother,  sb 
invited  by  her  uncle,  the  Is 
Hiudson,  to  become  a  mc 
household  at  Brigg,  in  Idnool 
he  was  then  stationed.  Shoi 
she  was  admitted  into  a 
nary  at  South-Villa,  Alfon 
conduct  of  the  Misses  Bini 
not  long  before  she  there 
a  saving  change  of  heart, 
the  We»lcyan- Methodist  Sc 
two  years,  she  relumed  1 
father's  house ;  and  during  t 
allotted  to  her  here  bek 
stesdfastly  to  adorn  the  doctr 
An  insidions  affliction,  hi 
took  the  bloom  off  her  n 
countenance.  Without  a 
willingly  yielded  her  spirit 
gave  it,  trusting  in  the  n 
blessed  Redeemer. 

November  18th.— At  Wo 
Mr.  ]:klward  CuUwick,  ii 
first  year  of  hia  age.  I 
at  Knighton,  Radnorihin, 
1819;  and,  being  blesaed 
parents,  he  grew  up  in  tin 
Lord.  An  unremitting  nttc 
the  ordinances  of  the  sanetw 
consider  himself  a  good  CI 
gradually  hit  mind  became 
and  he  sought  earnestly  t 
godliness.  The  Spirit  of  Gc 
him;  his  heart  was  KBt] 
receive  the  Savionr ;  and  ik 
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}  obUincd  peace  with  God. 
;  time  fomsrd  hii  progreai  ia 
\j  wtj  wu  marked  aad  steady. 
It,  Chriitiaa  conduct,  and  his 
e  lenice  of  God,  secured  the 
i  won  the  affections,  of  all  who 
,    The  lesnlt  of  his  unwearied 

Tarions  departments  of  Chris- 
7,  will  only  be  fully  known  in 
en  all  things  shall  be  revealed, 
aertions  of  a  frame  naturally 
ned  his  end.  In  the  midst  of 
I  he  wss  summoned  home  to 

to  within  a  furtoight  of  his 
was  occupied  in  his  usual  work 

labour  for  the  Lord.  The 
PS  complaint  rendered  it  neces- 
m  to  be  krpt  as  quiet  as  pos- 
when  he  was  spokeu  to  upou 
objects,  he  tciiifii'd  that  the 
.  be  had  serrcd  in  health  was 
;,  comfort,  and  joy  in  sickness. 
fore  he  died  he  was  heard  softly 

0  himself  many  of  his  favuurite 
id  whilst  in  the  border-Iand  he 

catch  glimpses  of  the  glory 
d  to  see  some  who  had  "  gone 
Shortly  before  he  passed  away, 
:ed  if  Christ  was  precious,  when 

Ut  up  hid  countenance,  indicat- 
m  tm^t  in  his  Saviour.     Soon 

gently  "fell  ailecp."  As  a 
ing  two  classes  under  his  charge, 
loved ;  as  a  loc^l-prcacher,  he 
fnl  and  earnest;    rs  a  private 

he  was  consistent  and  univers- 
ned.  He  wss  followed  to  his 
iy   resting-place  by  the  local- 

of  the  Circuit,  together  with 

whom  in  life  he  had  been 
nd  who  wished  thus  to  pay  the 
:  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
nrth. 

her  I9th. — At  Lavenham,  in  the 
Edmnnd's  Circuit,  Mr.  W.  Peck, 
i^ieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
nd  been  enlightened  and  con- 
vough  the  instrumentality  of  the 
oTthoae  Wesleyan  miniiterswho 
ilj  visited  his  native  villa^r, 
Hia  mother  became  decidisdly 

1  ia  every  possible  way  she  sought 
■1  velfture  of  her  children.  She 
loaied  to  \At  William  with  her 

nligioiia  services  which  she 
I  nd  the  fint  good  impression 
■  Ua  mind  was  under  a  sermon 
itrikiB|  piiaage:  "Upon  the 
Is  ahau  nia  mares,  fire  and 
1^  Md  an  hoirible  tempest :  this 
of  their  cap."  (Psalm 
thd  timt  ha  beeMna  out- 


wardly chanjTtd,  and  ere  long  he  sought 
and  found  the  l)iviiic  mercy.  He  con- 
nected himself  with  the  ^Vv3Ieyan•  Method- 
ist Society;  and,  a.s  in  those  days  the 
persecution  of  the  ^oilly  was  no  luu'oni- 
mon  thinfr,  he  hod  to  submit  to  trials  and 
to  bear  insults  of  no  ordinAry  character. 
He  was  threatened,  waylaid  by  the  enemies 
of  the  truth,  and  sometimes  severely 
beaten.  More  than  onrc  his  life  was 
endangered.  But  none  of  these  thin;;s 
moved  him.  His  Im-e  to  Christ,  and  to 
the  people  of  his  choir p,  enablrd  him 
6rmly  to  maintain  his  religious  principles 
and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.  When  quite 
a  young  man  he  was  an  earnest  and  active 
worker  in  the  church,  identifying  himself 
with  all  its  interests,  and  seekiu;^  in  every 
possible  way  to  secure  its  prosperity. 
His  love  to  the  house  of  God  was  great, 
and  amid  the  feebleness  of  old  age  his 
delight  was,  whenever  able,  to  attend  its 
services.  As  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Peck 
gave  evidence  of  the  highest  intesrity,  and 
it  plea&cd  God  to  favour  him  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  success.  In  l.nven- 
hsm,  where  he  come  to  reside  in  ISlC,  he 
was  long  the  princiiwl  supporter  of  the 
iuterests  of  Methodism.  As  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  hohler 
of  other  ofldees,  he  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice. He  was  as  liberal  in  his  contribu- 
tions of  money  as  of  personal  labour.  I:i 
their  frequent  visits  to  Lavenlium,  the 
miniiters  of  the  Circuit  fonnd  in  his  house 
an  agreeable  home.  During  his  late  alllie- 
tion  he  sufferrd  much,  and  there  were 
seasons  too  when  great  spiritual  darkness 
gathered  around  him.  But  his  last 
moments  were  eminently  calm  and  tran- 
quil ;  and  without  a  struggle  he  past>ed 
from  those  who  loved  him  here  to  join 
those  whom  he  loved  in  heaven.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  AVesleyau- Methodist 
Society  for  about  sixty-six  years. 

G. 

November  Slst. — At  Wddleham, 
Yorkshire,  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  aged 
sixty- five  years.  He  was  con  vet  ted  to 
God  in  the  ye^r  1 83 1 ,  and  for  thirty-eight 
years  maintained  a  uniform  consistency 
of  character.  He  was  universally  beloved 
and  highly  esteemed.  He  sustained  the 
offices  of  trustee,  class  leader,  and  local- 
preacher  with  fidelity.  During  the  last 
year  symptoms  of  declining  health  msni- 
fested  themselves,  and  for  three  months 
before  his  death  he  was  laid  aside  from 
public  service;  but  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  his  faith  in  Christ  never  wavered. 
His  sufferings  were  sometimes  severe,  but 
not  a  mnrmor  cacapcd  hit  lipt.    Ia  the 
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prospect  of  death,  he  ipoke  cxuUiugly  to 
his  friends,  saying,  *'  I  am  going  home  to 
be  with  Jesus.  I  am  on  the  Rock — the 
Rock  of  Ages."  In  the  full  triamph  of 
faith  he  passed  away  to  his  eternal  home 
in  the  skies.  J.  M. 

November  29th. — At  Eatt-Bridgeford^ 
Martha  Taylor,  aged  sixty* seven.  Blessed 
with  pions  parents,  she  was  early  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  religion,.and 
gave  herself  to  the  Lord  when  about 
thirteen  years  of  age.  She  at  once  joined 
the  Methodist  Society,  and  continued  a 
consistent  member  of  it  during  fifty-four 
years,  ever  adorning  her  profession  by  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  She  took  great 
delight  in  reading  religions  books,  espe- 
cially the  lives  of  dcpaited  saints ;  and, 
above  all,  the  Word  of  God.  She  was 
greatly  beloved  by  her  family,  and  highly 
respected  by  her  neighbours.  J.  R. 

December  Ist. — Aged  sevcnty-seveu 
years*  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Smart,  of 
the  HuUt  George-Yard,  Circuit.  In 
early  life  she  joined  the  Wesleyan- Method- 
ist Society,  and  for  a  period  of  fifty-three 
years  "  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  her 
Saviour."  For  more  than  thirty  years 
she  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
time  as  a  sick  visitor,  often  rising  early  in 
the  morning  to  attend  to  household  duties, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  this  work.  lier 
gentle  manner  and  Christian  spirit  scarcely 
ever  (ailed  to  obtain  for  her  an  entrance 
wherever  there  was  suffering  and  sorrow ; 
and  in  hundreds  of  the  rooms  of  the  sick 
her  visits  were  thankfully  welcomed.  In 
the  year  1849,  she  was  induced  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Davies  to  take  charge  of  a 
Society  class,  which,  under  her  care,  soon 
became  a  very  successful  one.  Every 
member  of  it  was  watched  over  and  cared 
for.  She  alio  regularly  visited  a  large 
district  weekly  with  tracts ;  and  her  kind 
inquiries  respecting  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
every  family  won  the  1  )ve  of  many,  who 
recognised  in  the  tract-distributor  a  trne 
friend.  She  was  *'a  pattern  to  all  be- 
lievers "  in  her  attendance  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  God's  house.  During  the  summer 
preceding  her  death  her  strength  gradually 
failed,  and  she  frequently  said,  "  My  work 
is  done."  After  an  absence  of  some  weeks 
she  made  a  great  effort  to  meet  her  class 
once  more.  In  much  weakness,  she  spoke 
of  her  bright  hope  of  everlasting  life,  and 
urged  the  members  to  rest  only  upon  the 
atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
then  solemnly  commended  them  to  their 


Saviour*!  keeping.  For  neaxly  thres 
months  longer,  though  in  mneh  psia,  ihe 
continued  to  witness  for  Christ  antQ  kir 
voice  was  silenced  in  death.  She  died  ai 
she  had  wished.  Without  a  sigh  or  a 
atniggle  ahe  "  fell  asleep,"  to  awske  to 
behold  the  face  of  that  Savioor  wka, 
'*  having  not  seen/'  ahe  "  had  loTcd." 

G.  C. 

December  19th.— At  BfitioU  Kn.] 
Franklin,  aged  eighty-one  years,  fti 
was  bom  near  Cheltenham.  In  the  |i^ 
vidence  of  God  she  was  brought  to  BriiMi 
and  in  her  twenty-sixth  year  entered  III 
family  of  the  late  Thomas  Roberts," 
who  was  a  steward  of  the  M 
Society  twenty  ytars  during  Mr.  Wi 
lifetime.  Here  she  saw  a  bright 
of  Christian  consistency,  and 
the  benefit  of  family  worship.  At 
Conference  of  1814,  the  Rev.  R. 
was  guest  in  the  house,  and  took 
of  her.  At  his  departure  she 
resolved  that  his  people  should  be 
people,  and  his  God  her  God.  Ska 
recommended  to  the  care  of  the  late ' 
Brice,  and  some  time  afterwards 
peace  and  joy  in  btlieving.  FroB 
time  of  her  conversion  she  was  an 
and  devottd  Christian,  and  lived  ia 
enjoyment  of  a  large  measure  of 
sanctifying  grace  of  God.  In  1830 
married;  and  was  soon  afterwards 
pointed  to  the  care  of  a  eksa.  Ai 
leader  she  was  most  exemplary  and 
taking,  nutil  severe  and  long-i 
personal  affliction  obliged  her  to  n 
the  charge.  In  1844  she  became  a 
but  the  triumphant  death  of  her  hi 
was  a  great  support  to  her,  and  aba 
first  sermon  she  heard  afterward,  troB 
Rev.  Isaac  Keeling,  on,  "  The  angdoC 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  ' 
fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them."  lid 
life  she  referred  to  this  aermoo. 
many  yeara  her  eyea  were  wcakj 
after  suffering  much  in  hope  of  ' 
about  fifteen  years  ago  she  was 
blind.  In  the  first  year  of  this 
trial  ahe  had  much  paiufnl  coniiet  «■■ 
the  great  enemy ;  but  God  waa  with  ta 
and  ahe  many  timea  aaid,  '*  By  this  I 
know  that  Thou  favonrest  me,  becasM  ^ 
enemy  doth  not  triumph  over  mc."  Kff 
some  montha  before  ncr  depHtnv  Ai 
oft«n  said,  "  I  think  the  Master  vS  m« 
send  for  me."  Her  laat  wetda  «■% 
<<  The  blood  of  Jeaaa  Christ  immA  iMi 
all  sin."  F.  W. 
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I  those  who  "  have  finished  their  course,"  but  who  still 
the  affectiouate  remembrance  of  the  Wcslevan-Mcthodist 
Qion,  few  men,  if  any,  hold  a  more  distinguished  i)osition 
!  minister  whose  career  it  is  now  proposed  to  trncc.  A 
1  feehng  of  bereavement  was  diffused  through  the  Churches 
odism,  when  the  tidings  were  made  known  that  the  geiio- 
l  noble  WnxiAM  Lockwood  Thornton  was  struck  down  in 
vigour  of  his  powers,  and  while  sustaining  the  high  and 
ble  office  of  President  of  the  Conference.  During  the 
that  has  since  elapsed,  several  others  who  largely  influ- 
le  deliberations  and  the  public  action  of  the  Connexion 
m  called  to  their  rest ;  and  we  who  long  looked  up  to  them 
iwell  on  their  mellowed  piety,  their  mature  wisdom,  and 
principle  which  guided  their  movements  in  the  Church. 
.0  one  does  friendship  turn  with  warmer  alTection,  or  moro 
1  esteem,  than  to  the  amiable  and  accomplihhed  minister 
Eune  was  so  long  identified  with  the  literature  of  Method- 
[  who  ever  sought  to  realize  in  liis  own  exxierienco  the 
:  the  truths  which  he  was  called  to  unfold  and  defend, 
hildhood  of  Mr.  Thornton  was  passed  amidst  hallowed  and 
influences.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Josex)h  Thornton,  of 
afield,  an  eminently  pious  man,  whose  love  to  the  cause  of 
ind  firm  attachment  to  the  system  of  W ej?leyan  IMethodism, 
need  in  a  career  of  laborious  service  and  cheerful  liberality. 
her,  too,  was  a  devoted  Chiistian.  She  held,  for  several 
le  office  of  class-leader,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  power 
er.  He  was  their  youngest  cliild,  and  was  bom  at  Hud- 
i,  on  January  27th,  1811.  But  when  he  was  only  two 
1,  his  mother  was  called  to  the  liigher  worship  of  the  hea- 
orld.  In  a  beautiful  memoir  of  his  father,  inserted  in  the 
A-Methodist  Magazine,  for  October,  1833,  IVfr.  Thornton 
the  mournful  bereavement,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  filial 
I  to  the  mcmoiy  of  his  mother.  **  The  days  of  many 
cfi. — warn  SEBus.  2  i 


motlier,  as  nhe  felt  lier  gtreugtb  decliniug,  &u<l  &\ 
ttpproncli  of  death,  eoinDieiidt'd  Lini,  her  youngest  chi 
tlie  teudcriiexa  of  infancy,  to  the  oaro  niiJ  love  of  th< 
And  that  Saviour  watched  over  him  for  good. 

Aft«r  n  few  years,  hiH  father  manictl  again  ;  aud  thi 
uow  Bhared  his  joys  and  soitowb  cared  for  hia  children 
had  been  her  own.  "William,  as  the  youngest  of  the  fi 
regarded  with  pecuhar  affection  aud  tcndci-nesB ;  and  in 
always  eiiuced  towards  his  parents  filial  reverence 
They  were  not  slow  to  dinceni  and  oppreciatc  the  earl 
which  he  gave,  both  of  intellectual  power  and  of  mo 
Tlic  iufliipnces  of  home  contributed  to  foster  iu  hia  mind 
tnitli,  and  purity,  aud  gooduGu^,  and  to  lead  him  to 
JcKUH  Christ  for  salvation  and  eternal  life.  His  father  i 
of  high  principle,  and  had  uhowu,  when  eircumetanceB  o 
doprcHsiou  wore  followed  by  a  period  of  pro«perity. 
integrity  and  a  nobleness  of  clioracter  which  clainied 
respect.  He  lived,  too,  in  communion  with  God,  and 
power  of  spiritual  reahties.  Earnest  aRpirationB  aftei 
holiness  were  combined  in  him  with  chesrful  activity  in 
and  in  the  Church.  He  was  warmly  attached,  also,  to  I 
ters  of  Methodism ;  while  he  himself  laboured,  most  Oi 
and  accepttthly,  as  a  local- pre [Lclicr.  The  influence  of  tl 
tcr  and  example  of  such  a  father  npou  an  affectionate  MU 
mind  could  not  but  be  x^werful  aud  beneficial.  And 
Ghost,  the  Source  of  all  spiritual  hte,  moved  upon  the  yo 
of  William,  to  draw  him  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  aaiva 
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was  not  carried  out ;  and  Mr.  Tlioniton,  while  yet  a  very 
|[man,  a<;cepted  a  position  as  an  assistant  in  an  academy  of 
zepntation  in  Leeds.  He  was  now  intent  on  literaiy  piu*- 
;  and  the  diligence  and  ardour  with  which  he  apphod  hiuiHelt' 
idylaid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  intellectual  emi- 
.  But,  before  this  time,  he  appears  to  have  undergone  that 
spiritual  change  which  involves  a  penitent  and  beheving 
priaiion  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,  and  consequent  spiritual 
aL  No  record  has  been  made  of  the  precise  period  at  which 
liange  took  place,  or  of  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
it  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  youth,  ho  was  drawn  to  Christ  in 
nouncing  faith,  and  thus  became  a  subject  of  peace,  and 
id  love.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  others  who  have  grown 
lidst  religious  influences,  and  who  cannot  remember  the 
rhen  the  Spirit  did  not  lead  them  to  fear  God  and  desire  His 
ihip,  there  came  a  period  when,  under  a  conviction  of  mani- 
OS  and  of  utter  unworthiness,  Christ  was  embraced  as  the 
lefuge,  and  the  deep,  calm  joy  of  conscious  reconciliation 
the  soul,  and  the  sacred  energy  of  a  new  life  pervaded  it, 
ing  a  course  of  spiritual  obedience  natural  and  dehghtful. 
Thornton  had  been  brought  up  with  feelings  of  attachment 
liodism.  and  respect  for  its  ministry  and  institutions ;  and 
he  yielded  his  whole  heart  to  Christ,  he  naturally  sought 
erahip  in  this  branch  of  His  visible  Church.  Wlien  fii-st  he  went 
da,  he  joined  the  Society  in  that  important  town,  and  enjoyed 
vantage  of  the  numerous  means  of  grace  which  were  there 
iabed.  At  that  time  all  seemed  prosperous  and  flourisliing : 
ere  were  latent  elements  of  discord  which  were  brought  into 
y  in  the  year  1827,  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  an 
into  the  Brunswick  Chapel,  then  recently  erected.  A  pain- 
liam  was  the  result ;  several  important  classes  were  almost 
I  np,  and  others  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  The 
in  which  Mr.  Thornton  met  was  entirely  dispersed ;  but  his 
ment  to  Methodism,  and  his  firmness  in  sustaining  it,  were 
aDed  forth  by  this  circumstance  into  bolder  relief.  In  com- 
ivith  two  or  three  other  youths  likeminded  with  himself,  he 
io  the  Bev.  Edmund  Grindrod,  the  Superintendent  minister 
Leeds  East  Circuit,  and  requested  at  his  hands  the  renewed 
of  church-membership.  The  esteemed  minister  who  has 
fimushed  me  with  this  incident— the  Eev.  Alfred  Barrett— 
''That  benign  and  godly  man  warmly  received  and  responded 
i^plicationy  took  these  youths  under  his  care,  and  from  that 
»>fhe  dfty  of  hia  own  death  regarded  Mr.  Thornton  with  more 
dbttfy  interest." 

hM  been  preserved  of  the  inward  struggles  which 

2  X  2 


ministry. 

An  interesting  circamstance  is  conuccted  with  this  pei 
history.  One  of  tbe  coUeagaos  of  the  Bev.  Edmtmd  G 
the  Leeds  East  Circuit,  comprieing  the  places  which  now 
tho  BrmiBwick  aud  6t.  Feter'e  Circuits,  was  the  Rev.  Th 
land,  U.A.,— a  man  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  I; 
Leeds,  on  accoattt  of  the  rich  aud  edifying  chaxaoter  of 
trations,  and  the  generous  frankness  of  hia  whole  depoi 
beating.  Kir.  Galland  took  au  affectionate  interest  in 
the  theological  cultnre  of  young  men  who  were  engaged 
ing,  and  especially  of  those  idio  were  contemplating  t 
the  Christian  ministry.  Once  or  twice  a  week  three  ] 
met,  hy  his  invitation,  at  his  breakfast- table  ;  and,  afte 
and  devotional  exercises,  he  endeayoared  to  assist  thei 
inquiries  and  direct  their  studies.  Two  of  the  three 
filled  the  Chair  of  the  Conference ;  while  the  third,  after 
eminently  useful  career  iu  England,  gave  himself  up  i 
work  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  suddenly  called  away, 
ing,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  the  Churches  of  Methodism. 
Bomething  pleasing  in  picturing  to  ourselves  William  L. 
John  Bedford,  and  John  H.  Bnmby,  thus  meeting  and 
pitable  roof  of  the  Christian  scholar  and  gentleman,  wli 
Methodism,  and  zeal  in  diffusing  it,  were  strong  and  nnc 

It  was  in  the  year  1S30,  when  Mr.  Thornton  was  i 
twentieth  year,  that  he  received  his  first  appointment 
Conference.  He  was  stationed  at  Olasgow,  as  one  of  Um 
of  the  late  Rev.    Thomnn   Rrirlnmn.n.    a.  tnun    •■  Aill  nf 
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eiily  removed,  in  February,  1831,  to  the  Cburch  above.  Ever 
it  on  living  to  God,  and  accomplishing  the  sen-ice  of  Christ, 
id  of  late  evinced  growing  spirituality  of  mind,  and  a  blesye<l 
intion  for  heaven.  On  the  day  preceding  his  decease,  Jie 
I  on  an  esteemed  friend,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
Aed,  **  I  know  that  God  has  prepared  me  for  His  heavenly 
lorn;  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  the  world  just  when  God 
nts;  and  to  me  sudden  death  would  bo  sudden  glon." 
essed  with  the  number  of  sudden  deaths  that  had  lately  taken 
,  he  had  determined  to  preach,  on  the  following  day,  from  the 
J,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  ;  and  let  my  last 
e  hke  his  !  "  On  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  he  left  his 
S  addressing  to  his  family  the  words,  *^  Peace  be  with  you, 
alvation  !  "  and  went  to  join  his  friend  who  had  engaged  to 

him  to  the  village  in  which  they  were  to  preach.  He 
;ted  the  gig,  and  almost  immediately  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms 
9  young  man  whom  his  friend  had  sent  in  his  place  to  drive 

It  was,  in  many  respects,  a  beautiful  close  of  a  godly  and 
I  life.  The  languor  and  pain  of  dissolution  were  unknown ; 
pint,  filled  with  holy  thoughts  and  anticipations,  and  intent 
e  service  of  Christ,  passed  in  an  instant  to  His  immediate 
aee.  And  it  was  a  kind  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence, 
me  who  had  so  long  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of 
hurch  of  God  should  be  spared  to  see  his  youngest  son  enter 

the  ministry  in  that  Communion  to  which  he  himself 
ged,  with  every  prospect  of  a  happy  and  successful 
r. 

.  Thornton's  next  appointment  opened  to  him  a  wide  and 
tent  sphere  of  usefulness.  At  the  Conference  of  1831,  he 
M  the  junior  colleague  of  the  Bcv.  Edmund  Grindrod,  his 
Md  and  faithful  friend,  in  the  Hull  Circuit.  His  other  col- 
M  were  the  Bev.  Thomas  H.  Squance  and  the  Bev.  Peter 
nn.  AU  have  now  passed  away ;  and  memory  lingers  on 
Christian  excellencies.  The  genial  and  earnest  missionary', 
s  labours  both  in  Ceylon  and  in  this  country  were  crowned 
gireat  snccess,  is  justly  regarded  by  many  with  aifectionatc 
n.  And  the  grave  has  just  closed  over  the  mortal  remains  of 
irt  of  these  honoured  men,— one  whose  eminent  godliness  and 
BMd  Christian  zeal,  as  well  as  his  large  and  accurate  know- 
<lf  Divine  truth,  conmianded  the  esteem  of  his  brethren  in  the 
faj,  and  won  for  him  general  respect.    Mr.  Thornton's  rcsi- 

in  Hull  was,  in  every  respect,  happy.  His  labours  were 
f  mpgnmieif  and  oonunanded  a  large  amount  of  popular 
r;  and,  above  all,  they  were  owned  of  God.  In  Hull,  too, 
many  warm  and  lasting  friendships;   and  he  gfteu 


and  sclf-poEsesBcd  is  manner ;  he  need  a  voice  of  ample  [ 
great  variety  of  intonatiou  and  cadence ;  and  he  hat 
fluency  wliiclt  hnrdly  ever  failed  him  oven  on  tlie  ma 
emergency.  He  was  richly  evaugeliciil,  never  wearied 
forth  Chi'iijt'B  Tcdcfming  work  and  atoning  death,  and  { 
the  Wesloyan  doctrines  their  just  place  in  the  covensat 
and  salvation.  He  was  exuhcraut  in  imagery,  and  rich  ii 
to  illnstrativo  knowledge ;  and  being  correct  to  fastidic 
the  structure  and  enunciation  of  his  sentences,  he  was  all 
with  interest  by  the  intelligent,  at  the  same  time  that  tl 
of  grace  tinder  which  ho  ordinarily  preached  brought 
miuistrations  to  the  hearts  of  his  leas  cultivated  heare 
with  sweetness,  ofttimes  with  power.  Larger  knowledge 
ricnce,  with  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  Divine  life, 
chasten,  simplify,  and  make  more  compact,  his  teaching 
to  it  a  deeper  tone:  but  these  were  the  traits  of  bii 
through  all  his  days." 

Ou  the  complotioa  of  hia  three  years'  residence  in 
Thornton  was  received  into  full  connexion  with  the  G 
and  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
of  that  year,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Taylor,  selected  him  as  hia 
his  sphere  of  labour  being  the  City-road  Circuit.  In  tl 
he  remained,  when  his  ofiSoial  relation  to  the  President  hi 
and  Mb  miuisterial  labours,  during  tlie  three  years  whiol 
there,  were  very  successful  In  addition  to  the  pubUe  pr 
"  the  word,"  to  which  he  ever  devoted  hia  best  energic 
assiduous  in  pastoral  visitation,  and  in  the  oondacting 
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tation  at  Hoxton  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, .  when  the 
hem  Branch  of  tLat  Institution  was  opened,  he  removed  to 
bniy. 

this  sphere  of  labour  Mr.  Thornton  found  full  scope  for  his 
1  talents  and  acquirements ;  while  his  association  with  the 
ed  Dr.  Hannah  and  with  Mr.  Bowers  was  to  him  a  source  of 
ore  and  satisfaction.  He  dehghted  in  those  studies  which 
ibute  to  the  elucidation  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  ho  had,  in 
mlar,  a  fine  perception  of  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  language, 
ejoiced  to  lead  others  to  trace  the  dehcatc  slmdcs  of  tJiought 
L  the  original  of  the  New  Testament  presents,  as  well  as  to 
out  its  deeper  truths.  To  the  high  moral  and  rehgious  iuflu- 
irhich  he  exercised  over  the  students,  his  honoui-ed  colleague, 
lannah,  has  borne  a  striking  testimony ;  and  we  may  well 
on  permanent  record  the  beautiful  words  in  which  this  vene- 
man,  when  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  younger  friend, 
ied  to  this  period  of  his  career.  Beferring  to  the  eight  years 
I  which  Mr.  Thornton  filled  the  office  of  Classical  Tutor,  he 
"  It  was  my  happiness  to  be  associated  with  him  tlurough  all 
eriod,  and  to  me  a  happy  association  it  was.  I  cannot  but 
» mind  those  bright  eight  years,  bright  especially  as  far  as  my 
tmrse  with  him  was  concerned.  I  cannot  forget  our  seasons 
ksant  and  instructive  fellowship,  when  we  conversed  on  differ- 
itions  of  God's  holy  Word,  and  when  we  sought  to  assist  each 
in  onr  investigations.  Oft-eu  have  we  expressed  the  mutual 
hat  those  days  might  return  ;  that  we  miglit  again  wander  to 
N>  amidst  our  quiet  walks  on  the  skirts  of  Lancashire,  and 
talk  of  themes  which  are  always  fresh,  which  always  yield 
bing  new.  His  attainments,  his  mode  of  teaching,  his 
lal  spirituality  of  mind,  his  high  and  pure  nionil  tone, — all 
lim  an  influence  over  the  students  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
be.  And  all  that  time  he  was  very  far  from  being  negligent 
public  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  was  assiduous  in 
nnday  labours,  and  in  his  pubhc  labours  on  every  other 
on,  when  his  official  duties  would  peimit.  I  watched  liim 
lie  was  in  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry,  and  when  he  was 
■r  friend  and  associate  for  eight  years  ;  and  I  rejoiced  to  find 
le  same  man,  though  more  and  more  matured  ;  happy  in  his 
Imppy  in  his  God,  even  amidst  the  x>ccii^^^^^'  afflictions  and 
mients  which  he  suffered.'* 

Bog  the  bereavements  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  was 
■  of  his  beloved  wife,  who  died  in  the  faith  of  Cluist,  leaving 
iHi  two  young  children.  That  loss  deeply  affected  him ;  but 
unstained  hj  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
to  duty  roused  him  to  effort,  and  contributed  to  soothe 


uutiring  diligenco  and  maBculine  etrengtli  of  intellec 
pleasure  to  pay  n  passmg  tribute  of  respect.  But  in 
1850,  Mr.  CubJtt  died ;  and  Mr.  Thornton  was  colled 
the  post  of  chief  editor,  ^ith  its  arduous  duties  and  gra 
sibilities.  In  this  ofQce  he  continued  until  lie  was  call 
rest  of  the  heavenly  world. 

In  the  literature  of  Methodiem,  as  'well  as  in  literature 
Mr.  Thornton  had  ever  taken  a  lively  interest.  While  yi 
minister,  he  had  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to 
leyan- Methodist  Magazine,  under  the  signature  " 
Among  these  it  may  suffice  to  mention  two  which  appei 
year  18.S9,  the  former  on  "  The  Beaurreotiou  of  Christ, 
latter  on  "The  Journey  to  Emmaus,"  the  perusal  of  ' 
afford  pleasure  to  every  cultivated  and  devout  miud.  E 
serviceu  were  often  placed  at  the  dispoBal  of  the  editon 
held  the  position  of  Classical  Tutor  at  Didabury ;  and  j 
he  removed  to  London,  to  take  part  in  conducting  the  U 
the  Connexion,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  and  most  useful  pa 
Christian  ministry,  in  the  form  of  a  Beview  of  Essayt 
conrees  bearing  on  that  subject.  The  office  to  which  h 
called  was  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  habits  ;  while  the 
which  he  was  held  as  a  preacher  led  to  his  i-cceiring  very 
applications  to  engage  in  that  work  which  waa  dearer  to 
any  other. 

During  the  fifteen  years  in  which  he  hod  the  prind; 
Methodist  literature,  he  discharged  his  varied  duties  bo  i 
mand  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  nuniatry,  a 
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Of  and  to  lower  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writingd,  bo 
r  shoold  cease  to  be,  in  any  proper  or  distinctive  sense, 
ttd  of  God.'*  He  was  concerned  at  the  prevalence,  in 
[uarters,   of  theories  respecting  the  Atonement,   which, 

it  in  name,  repudiate  its  essential  principle,  and  make 
b  of  Jesus  only  the  most  impressive  instance  of  self- 
intended  to  act  upon  the  heart  of  man,  and  win  it  back 
selfishness  to  God,  instead  of  setting  forth  that  death 
«d  by  the  spotless  Savioar  as  the  Eeprescntative  and 
ie  of  our  guilty  race,  to  meet  the  claims  of  Divine  justice, 
[  the  principles  of  the  Divine  government,  and  to  guard  for 
majesty  and  sanctity  of  law.  He  was  concerned,  too,  in 
with  all  earnest  Protestants,  at  the  open  avowal  and  dis- 
ilcatiou,  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  of  doctrines 
lied  to  those  of  the  Papacy, — doctrines  which  set  aside  the 
►f  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  direct  the  hope  of  man 
itical  communication  of  the  life-giving  humanity  of  om* 
r  means  of  the  sacraments,  as  the  mode  of  the  Christian 
.  These  and  other  forms  of  error  he  watched  with  soliei- 
b  with  a  firm  confidence  that  the  pure  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
list  would  ultimately  triumph  over  every  opi>osing  system. 
I  and  cherished  the  old  truth.  While  he  was  ready  to 
ie  new  combinations  of  thought,  especially  if  they  served 
the  Word  of  God  in  a  clearer  light,  he  was  jealous  of 
ons  which  trifled  with  the  statements  of  Eevelation,  or 
the  principles  which  the  faith  and  hope  of  Christendom 
r  held  sacred. 

bo  were  intimately  acquainted  ^vith  Mr.  Thornton  were 
the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  Scriptural  exegesis.  He 
(he  last,  a  careful  student  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  he 
bis  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  to  tlie 
n  of  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  so  as  to  bring  out 

which  escape  a  cursory  reader.  Among  the  cherished 
ions  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir  are  occasions  on  which 
ised  with  his  friend  the  precise  import  of  some  passages  of 
1*8  Epistles,  and  their  bearing  on  the  general  scheme  of 
1  theology.  And  in  these  conversations  one  thing  again 
D  impressed  me, — that  Mr.  Thornton  never  thought  of  any 
M  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  or  mere  scientific  inquiry. 
ihe  tmih  of  God  was,  in  itself,  most  precious  ;  and  he  ever 
o  realize  in  his  own  spirit  its  transforming  and  elevating 

wie  for  dassical  literature  which  Mr.  Thornton  had 
M  ft  young  man,  was  cherished  by  him  when  the  varied 
f  pibUo  duty  made  huge  demands  on  his  time,  and  left 


poEition,  are  still  remembered.  He  pOBBCBsed  a  pover  o 
tiOQ  grcator  than  that  of  moot  men  ;  and  his  mind  was 
diGtroct^d  bj  the  multiplicity  of  Eubjects  requiring  bis 
lu  every  part  of  tlie  public  busiuesH  of  tbe  Connexioii  « 
be  had  to  do,  he  n-as  uniformly  diligent  and  faithful 
scholarly  precision  marked  every  document  which  hi 
prepared. 

But,  amidst  the  numerous  engagements  which  his  Co 
offices  involved,  the  preaching  of  "  the  Gospel  of  God ' 
his  great  delight.  His  experience  of  the  varied  couflidf 
i-owB  of  the  Chritilian  life,  as  well  ne  of  its  deep  and  )ai 
had  modified,  iu  the  way  epokeu  of  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the  st 
earlier  yeani ;  while  his  ampler  knowledge  of  Divine  tmi 
Ills  ministrations  a  higher  value.  Tbe  mediatorial  scl 
object  of  bis  habitual  and  reverent  contemplation,  had 
itself  to  his  mind,  yet  more  and  more,  as  he  pursued  hi 
tbe  Divine  Word ;  and  he  deeply  felt,  as  all  spirituiJ  ao 
ministers  must  feel,  that  to  set  forth  tbe  Lobd  Jesus  is  tl 
work  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  blessed  privilege  for  wl 
other  may  well  be  relinquished. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  pass  over,  in  this  place,  the  li 
Mr.  ThomtoQ  uniformly  cbcrisbed  for  Christian  felloWBJ 
various  modes.  He  rejoiced  to  mingle  with  ChriBtiani 
communions  in  rehgious  exercises ;  he  valued  united  pn 
he  %-alncd  also  the  simple  intercourse  of  the  claas-meel 
this  point  tbe  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett  remarks,  "  He  delight 


A  tanuug-point  in  the  history  of  JesuK  in  lierc  anived  at. 
rioiiB  particulATB  giveii  in  the  pieveuth  and  twelfth  chapters 

0  the  condueiou  that  Luke  is  here  writing  with  historic 
ly:  the  intermptiou  of  the  man  with  his  untimely  rcqucet 
ling  his  inheritance,  is  bo  remarkaLle  as  almost  to  preclude 
pposition  that  the  ev&ngehst  is  merely  binding  together 
la  of  the  Lord's  addresses  delivered  on  other  oceasionB.  The 
nation  of  the  Pharisees  is  an  anticipation  of  that  which, 

1  the  close  of  the  Saviour's  course,  was  uttered  with 
led  vehemence  and  completeness  of  foi-m.  Wc  sea  no  reason 
pose  th&t  our  Lord  never  in  any  wny  i«peatcd  Himself, 
uoe  sentimeutfl,  and  in  very  similar  language,  might  \evy 
If  be  given  to  different  auditories  at  different  times,  llio 
«t  irealth  of  His  resources  saved  Him  from  the  supposition 
it*]  poverty  on  the  put  of  His  hearers,  and  left  Him  quite 
I  ft  point  on  irhioh  merely  human  teachers  may  sometimes 
nntivo  and  apprehensive.    And  the  connection  of  thought 

runs  throngb  the  whole,  down  to  verse  forty-ciglit  of  the 
1  chapter,  supports  this  view  of  the  naifativo.  Additional 
I  thus  given  to  the  parable  which  we  are  now  to  consider, 
he  midst  of  a- striking  assertion  of  His  own  suporiority  to 
wt  distinguished  teachers  of  former  times.  He  is  inWtcd  by  a 
lee  to  "  dine  "  with  him,  and  at  once  accepts  the  invitntiou, 
I  no  doubt  He  saw  the  object  for  which  it  was  gi^'eu.  He  is 
oded  by  men  of  position  and  culture,  who  propose  to  test 
nperior  claims  to  wisdom  and  knowledge.     Though  Jesus 


this  dieciiBBion  was  heard  by  the  people  immediately  a 
houM  ill  wliitih  JesuB  wan.  The  report  of  it  brings  a 
oouTse  toget}ier.  His  friends  might  possibly  fear  for  I 
but  the  miaeual  chEiracter  of  the  scene  is,  no  doabt,  the 
of  the  gathering  of  that  "  innumerable  multitude  of  peop 
Ho  oame  forth  into  the  excited  crowd,  with  the  lofty 
ness  of  truth  and  power ;  before  which  they  instinctii 
while  they  manifest  the  greatest  eagerness  to  gaze  npoi 
derful  Person  who  hns  scathed  the  mafiters  of  Israel,  ai 
His  extraordinary  words.  With  the  utmost  self-posseai 
proceeds  to  address  His  disciples,  dehvering  to  them 
against  hypnerixy,  with  Bpeoial  reference  to  the  wonn 
which  has  just  transpired,  and  probably  with  an  inten 
dication  or  explanation  of  Himself  in  the  hearing  of  ti 
and  also  against  the  /ear  of  men.  It  was  obvious  to  tl 
they  were  faithful  to  the  truth,  they  would  meet  wi 
opposition  and  persecution.  The  fears  which  they  had , 
tained  for  His  safety  would  be  realized  in  their  oira  os 
would  certainly  be  placed  in  oircumstancee  of  extram 
but  their  confidence  in  Ood  would  be  honoured  with 
vindication  which  should  more  than  surprise  and  pa 


And  now  the  miu,  whose  whole  feeling  is  centered  upon '. 
interest,  breaks  in  upon  the  disoourse  with  the  request 
would  adjudicate  between  him  and  his  brother ;  who  appei 
had  possession  or  the  control  of  the  family  inherituiM 
not  imnrobabiT  had  evidenoed  a  disixtBition  to  defraod 


loses  to  the  man  Lis  secret  motive,  find  announces  a  vital 
of  nnivereal  application.  "  Beware  of  covetousneHS  :  for 
ife  conaiBteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  thuigs  which 
iseth."  The  Sa^'iour  must  be  supposed  to  Itc  asserting 
;  here  which  was  opposed  fo  the  too  general  opinion  of 
The  passage  is  variouely  understood  ;  but  it  is  evident 
ue  here  taught  that  a  man's  "  abundance  "  will  not  of 
ire  and  perpetuate  even  his  lower  bodily  life  :  "  man  doth 
by  bread  only."  His  enjoyment  of  liis  earthly  posses- 
iter  depends  on  the  continuance  of  his  life,  which  in  in  tlio 

God.  Treasures  may  continne  while  life  ceases.  \Ve 
)  also  the  deeper  truth  that  much  less  can  a  man's  true 
■piritual  life  of  his  soul,  be  secured  by  any  amount  of 
good.  His  abundant  possessions  may  rather  tend  to 
hat  better  life,  as  was  the  caso  with  this  applicant,  who 
K>  much  more  about  his  earthly  than  his  heavenly  inhcrit- 
Ood  alone  gives  and  sustains  man's  lift-  in  cvei^  sense." 
sat  truths  are  illustrated  by  the  graphic  parable  which 
t^  follows.  Out  exposition  will  touch  upon  the  ciiviim- 
it  ehamrtrr,  mid  the  etnl  of  the  person  who  is  its  subject. 
ions  ditEculty  meets  us  in  an  exegesis  of  these  words  of 
301 ;  bat  their  practical  teaching  invests  them  with  much 

The  ksBOnshere  presented  are  greatly  needed  by  the  age 
ire  live.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  case  of 
id  its  frequent  appropriation  to  purposes  of  personal  grati- 
txe  facts  patent  to  the  most  careless  obsener.  "  The  pride 
is  fast  becomisc  a  national   evil.      It  never  fails  to 


uiiuec  uiie  aunpiuiuu  ui  zitH^ciuuub.  xuu  it 
of  the  rights  of  others,  no  oppressor  of  the  weak.  H 
become  rich  hy  practisiug  fraud  qiwd  his  neighbour, 
unrequited  toil  of  the  dependent  lal)oiirer.  No  man  cai 
that  he  hns  bocu  ovci-reachod  by  kim,  or  him  been  denie 
We  are  rather  left  to  i-egiu-d  hiui  nti  a  pei-son  of  skill  ai 
who  well  understands  the  culture  of  tlie  soil,  and  who  a 
capacity  and  his  capital  in  the  mout  efficient  manner, 
pourii  forth  its  abundance  at  hit)  feet  in  haiinouy  with  t] 
its  benevolent  Creator  ;  and  be  has  the  joy  of  gatherin 
and  golden  harvests.  There  ai-e,  no  doubt,  what  may 
laws  of  wealth ;  and  those  who  have  the  power  to  co 
those  laws,  and  who  improve  the  ciroum  stance  a  which  ad 
use  of  their  power,  will  reap  in  success  the  fruit  of  their 
Bat  how  great  is  the  danger  of  success.  How  many  xre 
by  their  very  prosperity.  (Prov.  i.  32.)  There  is  deep  ii 
the  secrets  of  our  nature  in  the  arresting  uijunction,  ' 
increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them."  It  is  impresa 
that,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  Jin 
need,  the  natural  tendency  of  man's  heart  is  to  coret  moi 
perity  only  increased  the  worldliness  and  selfishness  of  tli 
and  threw  over  him  a  fascination  and  an  entanglenu 
proved  his  speedy  destruction. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  seek  farther  illustration  of  thi 
power  of  wealth  from  other  oases  which  appear  in  the 
the  New  Testament.  We  are  not  required  to  doubt  the 
of  the  young  ruler  who  came  to  the  Saviour  with  hia  n 

nnaeiinr,     (CWl.n^  r.n»1  lk;.,r.  <.V.n11  T  .In    1V.«»  T  t^.ti- >....«  »*«. 
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to  be  a^pmp,  a  man  deitituU  of  mind,  whose  wealth  hi 
upon  him  an  aberration  which  may  be  termed  mndntM, 
doubt,  he  has  regarded  his  own  determiuatious  bb  those 
wisdom.  It  is  well  Eaid  that  "  the  etiiking  coutraat  b 
Eelf-complgcent  speech  and  the  judgment  of  God,  is 
peculiar  beauties  of  this  parable."  The  real,  though  laTt 
Aud  Owner  of  all  here  distinctly  comes  before  us,  speaking 
with  authority  aud  power.  But  since,  as  in  the  case  of 
man  "  in  another  parable,  this  person  is  not  charged  « 
against  the  mere  rights  of  any,  nor  with  acts  of  flt^ran 
wickedness,  but  may  have  been  considered  as  a  very  n 
orderly  man,  wherein  shall  we  discoTer  the  reasons  of 
judgment  and  action  ?  They  are  found  is  his  own  ' 
jmiifnl  anxiitij  in  the  miiht  of  affluence  loudly  proclaimi 
We  very  properly  exhort  the  poor  not  to  allow  the  tho 
to  choke  the  seed  of  life  in  their  souls ;  bat,  at  the  same 
a  sympathetio  recognition  of  the  real  difficulty  with  1 
hare  to  contend,  and  with  gentle  words  of  godly  cncoi 
And  we  are  not  greatly  surprised  if  they  do  not  readily 
our  exhortation.  But  why  be  anxious  in  the  midst  of  ; 
With  deep  concern  this  person  exclaims,  "  What  slu 
His  "  fmits "  have  increased  upon  him  so  largely,  . 
positively  a&oid  he  will  not  be  able  to  retain  them.  H 
without  special  deliberation,  know  where  "  to  bestow"  \ 
may  accept  the  thought  "  that  the  curtain  is  hers  dnwn 
we  are  admitted  into  the  inner  council-chamber  of  a ' 

Ii<ia>4     nlnnrinn  m    Viia   atinnilanMk    awtA   TulivinR  in  tks 
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tion  of  their  life  is,  how  they  may  retain  and  enjoy  the  wealth  they 
bre  accumulated.  They  forget  that  it  is  very  little  they  can  really 
ipprapriate ;  and  that  many  could  tell  them  of  empty  ''  bams,'* 
nd  Christian  enterprises,  whci'e  their  surplus  wealth  could  be  easily 
ud  wisely  bestowed. 

This  person's  folly  appears  further,  in  the  rahi  auppoaition  that  he 

Mil  meet  the  requirements  of  his  mnl  with  rarthhj  fjood.     The  course  of 

tree  wisdom  has  not  occurred  to  him.     He  has  a  plan  of  his  own  : 

"I  will  pull  down  my  bams,  and  build  greater."  New  and  enlarged 

liore-houBes  shall  at  once  be  prepared ;  and  he  will  watch  their 

ingress  and  completion  with  daily  increasing  pleasure.     Having 

there  secured  his  *•  fruits  "  and  his  "  goods,"  he  will  joyously  say, 

"Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ;  take  thine 

cue ;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'*    W'ith  a  keen  irony  he  is  made  to 

i|eakof  his  "  soul,"  while  he  has  no  just  conception  of  what  it 

ki  and  what  it  requii-es.     He  thinks  that  the  coveted  repose,  ample 

cqcyment,  and  undisturbed  confidence,  can  be  had  by  tlie  eager,  if 

lot  luxurious,  appropriation  of  his  earthly  fniits.     His  **  soul" 

BBothing  more  to  him  than  an  animal  appetite  whicli  can  bo  fed 

nl  appeased  by  his  eating  and  drinking.     Ho  is  wilfully  ignorant 

rf  that  truer  soul  within  him,  which  is  immaterial  and  immortal, 

liich  is  capable  of  being  quickened  into  a  Divine  life  by  the  Spirit 

of  God,  and  of  reaUzing  peace,  and  joy,  and  holy  confidence  in  the 

PKiouB  ministrations  of  that  Spirit.     In  his  fancied  wisdom,  ho 

■ttifests  the  deepest  folly.  "  The  light "  in  him  is  "  darkness  ; "  and 

"low  great  is  that  darkness."    How  lamentable  the  fact  that  many 

K  m  degrading  their  souls  by  dragging  them  down  to  the  service  of 

7  fta  flesh,   instead    of   elevating  them  to  the    service    of   God. 

I  Aej  ire  seeking  to  satisfy  their  immortal  spirits  by  earthly  enjoy- 

^  ftni    With  the  clearer  Ught  of  that  Gospel,  which  more  fully 

^.aieals  "  life  and  immortaUty,"  shining  around  them,  thehs  is  a 

^Kper  and  more  criminal  folly  than  that  of  this  man ;  and  they 

>i  exposing  themsdves  to  an  equally  deeper  condemnation. 

Ve see  again  the  folly  of  this  person  in  his prcsiunptxiomhj  caku- 
^i^^upon  "  ffi^if^  years  "  of  life,  "  Thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
Ar  many  years."  The  '<  goods,*'  there  is  no  doubt,  when  secured 
taidmg  to  his  intention,  will  be  sufiScient  for  years  to  come ;  and 
;^aa  Utile  admits  the  doubt  of  his  having  an  equal  number  of  years 
liUdi  to  enjoy  them.  He  speaks  as  though  he  thought  he  had 
Met  eommand  of  '*  goods  *'  and  Hfe  alike.  There  is  no  reference 
'^ftapermiflBion  of  God.  In  his  mind  there  is  no  place  for  any 
Mkdiifciizfaing  consideration.  The  recollection  of  the  uncertainty 
^jibirmild  ipoil  his  pleasure.  The  feasting  of  to-day  would  be 
hj  the  fear  lest  it  should  cease  to-mon-ow.  He  seems 
to  think  "  that  he  shoald  still  live  for  ever,  and  not  sec 

2  K 
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corruption/'  tliougli  those  words,  and  inouy  other  such  in  tlie  S 
tures  with  which  ho  ought  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  A 
have  acted  as  a  warning  to  tho  contrary.  How  well  if  the  i 
of  **the  sons  of  Korah"  had  ixjaled  in  his  ears,  *' Neverll 
man  being  in  honour  abideth  not :  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  pei 
Though  he  is  in  the  height  of  his  **  honour  "  and  supposed  sec 
ho  will  not  **  abide."  The  means  he  employs  for  his  elevatio 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  tho  beasts  of  the  field.  ** 
his  case  is  about  to  give  force  to  the  warning,  **  boast  not  i 
of  to-morrow,"  he  would  have  indignantly  repelled  the  persoi 
should  havo  ventured  to  utter  those  words  to  him.  How  tnw 
while  nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  imcertainty  of  huma 
that  comparatively  few  seriously  apply  the  truth  to  their  own 
Thoy  freely  think  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  lives  of  otheu 
express  httlc  surprise  at  their  termination  ;  but  as  to  them 
the  thought  must  not  bo  entertained.  It  would  spoil  their 
Hures  and  their  plans.  Rather  ** their  inward"  desire  "is 
their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever."  And  they  act  very  mv 
if  this  would  be  the  case.  They  are  ready  to  say,  "  I  woul 
alway ; "  and  they  presume  at  least  that  they  will  live  long.  ' 
their  way"  is  their  destruction. 

Once  more,  the  folly  of  this  person  appears  in  his 
appropriation  of  the  thnujH  he  2fOHSi:s.svs.  The  Sa\'iour  d 
Uis  terms  with  beautiful  and  striking  precision.  It  is 
fniits,"  and  **  ?////  goods,"  of  which  the  **  rich  man  "  speaks. 
is  no  thought  of  any  other  than  himseK.  He  will  not,  and  a 
appropriate  the  whole,  though  he  **  eat "  and  *•  drink  "  ever  so  li 
ously  ;  but  he  has  no  disposition  to  distribute  that  which  he  c 
use.  He  has  provided  for  '*/</msW/';"  and  others  may  d 
same.  It  is  no  business  of  his  whether  they  hunger,  an 
naked,  and  pine  away  in  sickness  and  want.  Why  should 
disturbed  wuth  the  thought  of  those  miserable  people  ?  B 
fill  his  "bams"  with  his  "fniits;"  and  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  and  corrupting,  and  of  their  being  invaded  by  an  ar 
consumers  that  will  not  deign  to  ask  his  leave,  rather  than 
upon  himself  "  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish.' 
called  them  his  "  (jooihy"  while  he  was  making  them  the  gxa 
of  his  life.  By  their  distribution  ho  might  have  made  them  "  g 
to  others,  and  to  himself  for  ever.  The  daily  appropriation  d 
would  havo  been  sweeter,  and  he  might  have  had  "  many  y 
m  which  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  he  would  also  have  provided  hi 
"  bags  that  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  fiaileth 
In  his  unmitigated  selfishness,  ho  is  converiing  his  blessings : 
curse  ;  and,  instead  of  prosoning  his  life,  he  is  bringing  npon 
self  a  speedy  death.     How  many  embitter  the  blessings  of  ih 


fool." 

mama  for  iis  to  look  at  tlio  miserable  •■ii-l  of  tbi:i  mau  who 

of  life  ami  luxury.  Tho  Voico  of  authority  and  i)owor  now 
see :  ■•  ThiH  ui^lit  thy  soiil  slioll  be  i-ciiiiired  of  thee."     We 

thiuk  this  was '■  Baicl  to  liim  "  by  any  ■■  fDrewuriiiii;,'  prc- 
fflt  of  coniiug  death."  It  is  the  effective  iittcriiiice  of  wimt 
)rder  of  God  will  coine  to  pass.  We  Itare  the  iftrikiiig  cou- 
itween  the  "Hhis  night"  and  the  "many  years  "  whieh  ho 
confidently  nntieipated ;  and  of  hiti  "  soul,"  witli  its  intended 
MCe,  and  the  terribly  imperative  "reijiiirod  of  thee.''  Ko 
Tiling  intimateti  the  fact ;  and  the  pnug.-i  of  no  mortal  Alu- 
1  him  the  end  of  hie  hopcd  and  joys  han  come.  AVe  ai-e  not 
10  are  the  agents  by  whom  tho  judgment  of  God  shall  he 
i.  Some  heighten  the  tragic  character  of  tho  scene;  and 
the  thought  of  robbers  and  assofitiins :  they  have  watched 
pie  acciimulationf!,  and  are  not  ignorant  of  Ills  prond  inditfer- 
>  the  necessitieii  of  others.  As  he  refuseu  in  any  degree  to 
lii  riches  with  the  necessitous,  they  will  take  them  by  force. 

dead  of  night  they  will  assault  him,  and  tcnninatc  his 

of  earthly  enjoyment.  It  may  be  the  avenging  angels, 
are  occasionally  s^wken  of  as  the  executors  of  the  Divine 
aia,  who  shall  unceremoniously  invade  his  c^uiet,  and 
itorily  seize  his  soul.  This  would  well  harmonize  with  Jcw- 
des  of  thought,  which  supposed  the  sonls  of  the  good  to  be 
dnwn  away  by  the  eommissioned  angel  of  God. 
terms  of  the  parable  leave  in  abeyance  the  quesliou  of  the 


mouth  of  tlio  "  rich  man "  elsewhere  epokeu  of,— 
tormGiitod  in  this  flume," — ^wannuts  such  a  Euggesl 
cftBc.  The  "  tongue,"  which  had  becu  bo  pam 
sumptuous  fnrc,  is  the  member  which  U  specially  re] 
Bufluriug.  "  Then,"  when  thou  art  condemned  to  end 
lion,  "  whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast 
The  vauity  of  the  rcjieated  "my"  has  been  sadly  ei 
Las  gutlicrcd  wealth ;  bat  he  "  perishes,  and  loavcB  it 
Anil  who  arc  thoy  ?  How  true  and  admonitory  is  thi 
jud^nneut,  "he  heapoth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not 
gather  thom," 

Tho  Saviour's  api>licatioti  of  our  parable  is  cxpreBSi 
strong  tenus.  "  Ho  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  . 
and  is  not  rich  toward  God."  Wo  must  careful!; 
contrasts  presented  in  this  passage.  Men  attempt  to 
wealth  ;  but  in  what  does  wealth  consist  ?  Evidently, 
fill  his  "bams"  without  enriching  himself.  His  la 
possessions  do  not  constitute  him  personally  wealthy. 
must  be  an  actual  possession  of  the  sonl,  of  the  hes 
We  have  also  the  contrast  in  tho  mode  in  vhich  e 
become  rich.  "  Self  and  God  are  here  contemplated 
poles  between  whicli  the  soul  is  placed,  for  one  or  i 
which  it  must  determine,  and  then  constitute  that  one  t 
object  of  all  its  aims  and  efTorts."  If  the  soul  deten 
former,  then  the  man  makes  the  vain  attempt  to  "  lay 
for  himself."    Ho  tbiuks  of  himself  alone,  and  poxpoa 
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pKsession.  He  possesses  ''  all  things  '*  iu  God,  though  in  tho  world 
lie  mav  have  nothing.  For  him  **  to  dio  is  gain  ;  "  for  he  will  go 
to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  his  enduring  tr(?asure.  Jjiit  he  who  bus 
IM.  to  himself,  and  has  remained  destitute  of  fellowship  with 
God,  and  of  generous  sympathies  with  his  fellow  men,  is  poor 
indeed.  His  "  hams  "  may  he  full ;  hut  his  soul  is  empty.  And 
it  will  remain  empty,  and  poor,  and  miserable  for  ever.  ^^  Tims 
die  aud  perish  many  in  the  midst  of  their  great  x^ossessions, 
nutead  of  deriving  from  them  life."  Hero  aio  folly  and  wisdom. 
Ity  our  readers  be  wise  ;  and  by  piety,  Chiistian  hberality,  and 
luiy  Bcrvicey  make  themselves  ''rich  toward  God !  '* 

Egidius, 


JOHN  WESLEY'S  REVISION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

JoHv  Wesley  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  tlio 
ionBMt  characters  of  his  time:  abreast  of  most,  and  very  much  in 
linace  of  many,  of  fame  and  influence,  who  were  liis  contemporuries. 
Bomeof  the  latter  have  faded  into  insignificance ;  their  names  and  literary 
^'yodnctionB  are  like  their  own  mouldered  dost.    Wesley,  the  man  of  God, 
^fcienrant  of  the  Church,  lives  in  the  admirable  organization  of  his  **  United 
j^'lBdfltiM,"  and  in  his  invaluable  "  Works ; "— "  Works  "  wliich,  the  more 
]  ftej  are  read  and  pondered,  discover  alike  the  versatility  of  his  powers 
:-Wd  thfl  laigeneas  of  his  acquu'cmcnts ;  and  which  still  place  him  among 
^'&^ish  an^rs  in  a  highly  honourable  position  for  scholarship  and 
acumen.    His  *'  New  Testament,  with  an  Analysis  of  tho  several 
and  Chapters,"  will  long  cause  him  to  be  included  in  the  front  rank 
fyndical  theologians ;  but  the  title  does  not  fully  set  forth  the  varied 
of  this  edition  of  this  portion  of  Holy  Scripture.    It  is,  in  fact,  a 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  done,  as  we  shall  give  proof,  with  no 
taate  and  tact,  as  well  as  with  reverence.    The  **  Notes"  have 
a  valne  and  authority ;  the  really  new  version  was  printed  and 
vitlioat  them.    Eveiy  preacher  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley  was 
to  cany  a  copy  of  it  about  with  him ;  and  the  one  now  before  the 
ay  have  done  duty  in  some  of  the  wide  Circuits  of  Yorkshire  or 
It  would  be  well  if  tho  andent  practice  of  having  a  pocket 
of  Wedey's  "  Notes,"  with  his  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
at  hand,  were  revifed.    Not  only  ministers,  but  the  people  at 
would  reap  a  benefit;  and  now  that  the  price  is  so  cheapened,  it 
to  ho  more  than  a  household  book,  set  among  the  stately  standards 
r  n^oetabla  libraries.    It  should  be  the  constant  companion  of  our 
and  membem,  who  would  find  stores  of  unthonght-of  wealth, 
k^f  olMerratioBS,  and  experimental  and  practical  wisdom,  in  the 
„  wlnme.    By  its  universal  circulation,  the  knowledge  of  the 
peoplo  in  the  "  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  "  would  be 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  best  preachers  that  Method- 
idmiraUe  Thomas  Walsh—knew  all  the  "  Notes,"  and 
nfoaft  fhem  vtrbatim. 


be  able  to  travel  or  preacb.  and  yet  bo  well  as  to  be  abk 
nritc,"  The  coincidences  of  opinion  as  to  tho  corrections  ne 
Tery  words  proposed  to  bo  UBcd,  are  Bomething  eurpriEiiif 
that  Wesley's  task  was  executed  moi-e  than  one  hundred  and 
eince.  A  lurge  part  of  our  fotindet's  alteraliona  may  now  bi 
the  high  authority  of  the  learned  prelate  whom  ve  have 
reul  iiuproTements. 

In  his  chapter  "  On  the  nccceasaiy  Inferiori^  of  Transla 
Originals,"  Dr.  Trench  remarlis :  "  A  langtiage  n-ill  haTS  < 
on  and  embodying  some  pictnreaquo  image,  which,  so  far  as 

have  no  counteri)art8  elsewhere So  oiir  tranalalors  n 

i^hlkedyiUh  humility,'  |1  Peter  t.  S,)  and  fitly;  for  no  woi 
would  express  all,  which  iynaii^iuiaaSt  does  in  Greek,  nai 
humility  upon  you  as  a  ganneut,  ukich  ii  litil  irilh  knots, — i 
to  be  easily  remorod  from  you  aguin.'  Stilt  there  is  loss  b 
Wesley  here  also  wisely  retiiint  the  word  "clothed;"  but 
says  :  "  Biad  it  on  lao  the  word  siguifiesi  so  Uiat  HO  forca  in 
tear  it  from  you."  The  word  "bind,"  though  not  mora 
"  fasten,"  is  preferable,  aa  it  comes  nosrer  to  the  spirit  of 
which  carries  with  it  the  further  and  fuller  idea  of  adot 
humility  were  tlie  liiiot  of  every  virtue  and  the  oroament  of  e^ 

"  Onoe  more,  one  language  will  havo  words  which  utter  : 
brief  compass  what  it  takes  two  or  three,  or  it  may  be  half  a 
in  another  langnuge  to  utter.  The  New  Testament  fumishai 
aa  the  (unpiaraTarof  Beb.  xii.  1.,  not  expreBBibIo,oratleaati 
by  us  in  less  than  sis  words,  "  which  doth  so  easily  beset  i 
Wesley  comes  nearer  by  two  words :  "  which  easily  beaa 
lenderii^t  of  tliis  &va^  \tyinrvo¥  nhicli  seems  to  be  .'sufficients 
Again,  our  translatoTB  say, '  Now  /  knote  in  part  ;  but 
kttoie  even  as  also  /  aiu  kitouit ;  '  il  Cor.  xiij.  12  ;)  and  w« 


■nau  annK.  rnis  '  wice  no  tiiongnt  ih  cerieiniy  an  ]n«uc(]iiBte 
ion,  in  our  present  English,  of  iiii  ptpipmrt.  The  precept,  as  wo 
ow,  seema  to  exclude  andtocondemn  that  Judtfoi^'ard  looking enra 
Blonfp  to  Euui.  uid  diETerencea  Limfrom  the beaate  which  livconlj 
reaent,"  ete.  iPp.  3>',  31). i  Wealey,  not  hasty  to  remove  the  word. 
;  takt  not  lh<j«-jht,\  gives  the  larger  nieaniag  thus; — "  Let  us  not 
(ntefnl  to  Him,  nor  so  injurioua  to  oiiraelves.  na  to  hnrma  nnd 
nr  minda  with  that  hHnhn  <•/ (imitt;/  which  He  has  bo  graciouslf 

DF. We  will  not,  therefore,  indulge  these  unnecessary,  these 

thete  miachieyous  cares.  We  will  not  borrow  the  anxieties  and 
•  of  the  monow  to  aggravate  those  of  the  present  day." 
ixriL  23,—  As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  (?c(o((on».'  Thiawaa 
If  ooireet  rendering  of  tri^dcr^rti  at  the  time  our  translation  waa 
Ithongh  aa  much  oan  scarcely  be  afllrmed  of  it  now.  '  Devotions ' 
bttraet,  and  means  the  mental  offerings  of  the  devout  worshipper  ; 
lea  concrete,  and  meant  the  outward  objects  to  which  thrao  were 
,Ba temples,  altars,  images. shrines,  and  tlie  like," etc.  'Pp.  40,  <1I,) 
mdera  the  word  :  The  ohjectt  of  iiour  n-onlilp.  So  in  Acta  xix. 
"nbbera  ot  charckei,"  ho  reads,  "  robbers  of  U-mpki ;"  and  for 
w,"  iisi.  13.)  he,  in  a  note,  gives  as  an  equivalent  the  clearer 

t.  iv,  1. — ■  I  know  nothing  fiy  myself.'  This  liardly  conveys  any 
iMuiiig  to  the  English  reader,  or,  if  it  snggests  anr,  it  is  a  wi-ong 
oMip  tfiavT^  (TUTOiBn,  the  Apostle  would  aay,  I  know  nothing  nf 
V,  in  other  word-t,  'njniHtt  myaelf.  '  I  have,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
Dwa  heart  and  life,  a  conscience  void  of  oll'enoe,' "  etc.  IP.  -t^.l 
mta  it  thns : — "  For  I  am  not  conscious  to  mvi^elf  of  any  thing," 
I,  in  his  note,  "  evil;  "  the  exact  idea  expressed. 
Ib.  T. -i, — '-Jf  any  widow  have  children  or  lujiheuii ;"  for  the 
id  Trench  reads, "  grandchildren : "  so  Wesley. 
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'  evil/  or,  as  the  Ptheims  has  it,  '  a  cracl  sore.'  "  (P.  48.)    Wedf 
lates,  **  a  grieyoos  ulcer." 

"  It  is  the  same  with  *  hy-and-hy.*  This,  when  they  [our  tni 
wrote,  was  ceosiug  to  mean '  immediately.'  The  inveterate  procra 
of  men  had  caused  it  to  designate  a  remoter  term ;  even  as  '  pi 
does  not  any  longer  mean,  *  at  this  present,'  but  *  in  a  little  whi 
*  to  intend  anything,'  is  not  now  '  earnestly  to  do/  bnt  '  to  puTpo 
it/  They  did  well,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases,  as  at  Mark  ii. 
did  not  leave  *  by-and-by/  as  a  rendering  of  tvOtm  and  whOvt 
would  have  done  still  better  if  they  had  removed  it  in  eveiy  case, 
have  suffered  it  in  four  places  to  remain."  (P.  48. )  In  these  "  ibui 
Wesley  has  made  the  alteration,  Matt.  xiii.  21 :  "  For  when  tr 
or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  strttitjhticay  he  is  o 
Mark  vi.  25  :  '*  She  asked,  saving,  I  will  that  thou  give  imnieiJUii 
charger  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist/*  Luke  xviL  7  :  **  But  ' 
yoH,  having  a  servant  plowing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  t< 
$oon  03  he  cometh  from  the  field/'  etc.  Luke  xxi.  f) :  **  The  ei 
immfdiatelyJ' 

On  the  change  of  meaning  in  the  word  "■  grudge,"  Trench  says, 
only  proper  that  they  should  replace  '  to  grudge '  by  'to  muxmur, 
two  occasions,  however,  they  have  suffered  *  grudge  *  to  stand,  wl 
longer  conveys  to  us  with  accuracy  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
in  their  time  must  have  failed  to  do  so.  These  are  1  Peter  iv. 
they  render  «vev  yoyyva-fiStv,  *  without  grudging,'  and  James  T. 
fifi  (TTivdCert  is  rendered  '  grudge  not.'  These  renderings  were 
from  their  predecessors,  but  their  retention  was  an  oversight" 
49.)  In  the  former  passage  Wesley  reads,  '*  Use  hospitality  one  t 
without  murmuring  ;  '*  in  the  latter,  "  Murmur  not  one  againsi 
brethren." 

"  In  anotlier  instance  our  translators  have  failed  to  carry  out  t 
the  substitution  of  a  more  appropriate  phrase  for  one,  which  indei 
those  others,  could  at  no  time  be  worthy  of  praise,  or  anything  dset 
or  less  misleading.  They  plainly  felt  that  *  Easter,'  which  had  d 
first  a  heathen,  and  then  a  Cliristian,  festival,  was  not  happily  u 
forth  a  Jewish  feast,  even  though  that  might  occupy  the  same  pli 
Jewish  calendar  which  Easter  occupied  in  the  Christian ;  and  tfc 
fore  removed  '  Easter '  from  places  out  of  number  where  in  the  ei 
fiions  it  had  stood  as  the  rendering  of  ncurxa,  substituting  passo 
room."  (P.  49.)  We&ley  reads,  '*  Intending  to  bring  1dm  fiurt 
people  after  the  paisover."  (Acts  xii.  4.) 

" '  Jewry,'  in  like  manner,  which  has  been  replaced  I^  Jodc 
everywhere  else,  has  yet  been  allowed,  I  must  needs  belieTe,  hj 
ovei-sight,  twice  to  continue."  (Pp.  4t),  50.)  These  are  oon 
Wesley : — Luke  xxiii.  5 :  "  Teaching  through  all  Judaa.**  Job 
'*  He  would  not  walk  in  JudaaJ' — *'  *  Clean  escaped.'  (2  IM 
Objected  to  by  Symonds."  ^P.  61.)     **  Entinlif  escspcd."  (WealflP 

"But,  all  frivolous,  ungrounded  objections  set  aside,  there 
remain  a  certain  number  of  passages  where  the  grammatioal  ooi 
is  capable  of  improvement.    In  general,  the  very  smallest  alisn 
set  everything  right.    Tliese  are  some :— Heb.  t.  8 :  *  Though  I 


rmsa  be  >  worshipper  of  God, ■ndrloe^AHia  will,  him  neA>w(-(A." 
il.)  It  waifta  eiTor  when  oui  tmiBl&ton  wrote ;  and  there ia at 
la  ineoadimify  in  allowing  the  indicative  '  doeth '  in  the  second 
Ihe  aentence  to  fallow  the  aubjimctiTe  'be'  in  the  llrst,  both 
pending  upon  'if:'  one  wonld  gladlj  tliercfure  see  a  retom 
I  will,' which  itood  in  Tjndale'a  Tersion."  |P.  dlA  "  And  Jo 
'    (Wesley.i 

if  we  know  that  He  luiir  na,  wliatsoever  we  ask,  we  know 
sn  the  petitions  that  wo  deairod  of  Him.'  il  John  v.  Ij.)  In 
nee,  the  two  Tcrba, '  know '  and  '  hear '  are  not  both  dependent 
It  onljr  the  fonner ;  '  hear,'  therefore,  inherited  from  T;ndale, 
t,  and  the  correction  of  the  Geneva  version  should  have  bei-n 
'  «te.    (Pp.  01,  li-i-\     "And  if  we  know  that  He  htun'th  us." 

n  t  few  Bpecimeni,  out  of  an  almost  Incredible  nnmbet  that 
■ddnced,  of  the  eantious  jet  valuable  alterations  which  Mr. 
«te  in  the  English  New  Testament.  The  cases  are  coiiiiinnt- 
I  in  which  a  correction  which  be  makes  is  not  at  once  rocog< 
a  improvement.  Slionld  a  new  translation,  or  a  revision,  of  Uie 
H  any  portion  of  it,  be  Ute  issue  of  present  discassions  on  tho 
a  can  onlj  wi^h  that  its  conduotoiB  muj  be  as  Kuccessfiil  as 
Bj,  in  bis  daf ,  in  the  pmdent  but  effective  nse  of  Uie  niiiplir 
wbich  modem  Biblical  oritioism  places  at  their  disposal. 

R.  M.  W. 


■■  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  AGE. "  - 
EjtTATini  books  are  eridentljr  becoming  the  method  bjr  wlticli 
aologieal  schools  seek  to  ascertain  tlie  broadtli  and  depth  of  tho 


T])a  book  opens  Tritli  an  "  lutroJuclian  "  on  "  Anpliciin  Pri) 
Pr.  Kooli.  wlio  EGoms  to  bnve  cunstituled  himiielf  llie  champi 
principles.  We  have  litre  a  ro-prci>hiclton  of  luncb  that  is  0 
his  introduction  to  tlw  ■•  New  Serius  "  oE  liis  "  Lives  of  Uic  .\xc 
Canterbury,"  The  non-]'rotcBtant  uhftrncter  of  tlie  j\iigUcan  1 
liiatorical  contiuuitj.  nnd  its  ailhcaiou  to  t\w  decisions  of  tiie 
Nice  as  the  bnsis  of  its  traditional  autliority,  are  points  of  Ihc  S 
and  importnuce  to  liim.  Ilts  idea  of  n  I'rotustnut  Clinrch  is  t 
which  directly  draivB  its  theology  ond  order  fiom  the  ILoly 
and  declines  to  accept  ns  its  baRis  the  traditional  findings  ol 
whereas  tlie  Anglican  Church  reposes  on  those  findingo,  tni 
cntholicity.  So  that,  according  to  Dr.  Hook,  the  Church  of  < 
be  built  up  on.  tradition,  and  not  on  the  '\Vord  of  <iod.  TJia 
cliaracter  of  their  Church  is  asserted,  witli  specific  reference  t 
ticular,  by  several  of  these  writers.  If  we  rend  arigbt,  we  I 
modiftod  Papacy,  with  tliu  Council  of  Nice  as  its  Vope,  in« 
Bishop  of  Itomo.  Mucli  as  tha  Christian  people  of  England 
decisions  of  th:il  Council,  we  greatly  mistake  if  they  will  not  pi 
their  ('hristianity  end  their  Churches  on  the  cacred  Scripti 
tliau  on  tliose  ilocisioua.  The  members  of  tliat  Council  arc  coi 
J>r.  Hook  in  the  light  of  witnesses  to  the  truth  wliicli  they  h. 
from  their  predecessors.  The  reason  for  their  assuming  that 
obvious  enough  :  thoy  were  met  to  condemn  the  teachings  of 
to  confirm  the  Trinitnrian  doctrine  nhich  had  prevailed  in  t 
It  is  well  known  thnt  up  to  that  time  no  doctrinal  syetem 
receivjd  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Tlie  Church  bad  nol 
any  opportunity  of  meeting  to  decide  upon  buc-Ii  system  until 
for  that  pui'pose  by  Constantinc.  Apparent  contrfidictions,  at  lei 
in  the  ante-Nicenc  writings.  Numerous  things  are  tlicre  found, 
tural  character  of  which  few  would  be  disposed  to  maintain. 
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ifottbKio  Council  is  mtrked.  Their  decisions  are  received  by  ns  on  the 
gcomd  of  their  humonywith  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  by  1>r.  Hook  and  his 
eonpeexa  on  the  ground  of  their  testimony.  Tlie  di^erence  is  real  and 
ill-important.  In  the  one  case,  the  Scriptures  are  paramount;  in  the 
dlur  thflj  are  relegated  to  a  secondary  position,  which  is  the  essential 
nee  of  the  Papacy.  Dr.  Hook  says,  (p.  'r-\,\  *'  We  refer  to  the  writings  of 
ttfl  early  fathera  not  for  their  opinions,  but  for  the  witness  they  bear  to 
coiiin  facta."  Their  witness  is  conclusive  authority  with  Dr.  Hook. 
Bit  they  might  have  borne  even  an  unintentionally  false  witness.  While, 
teefbre,  we  rejoice  in  the  result  of  their  action,  we  require  to  have  their 
mtness  corroborated  by  the  infallible  Record.  It  is  one  thing  to  elaborate 
iifitem  of  *'  apostolic"  doctrine ;  and  quite  another  to  be  able  to  verify 
ii  \j  eomparison  with  the  apostolic  writings.  Tliis  is  precisely  what  we 
ve  eallad  to  do  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  that  harmony,  we  subscribe  to  the 
luBcne  lymbol  as  afterwards  supplemented,  and  not  on  the  mere  testimony 
ifftoM  men.  Oar  faith,  therefore,  rests  on  the  Scriptures  alone  ;  and  in 
Ail  &■  the  easential  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  party  which 
Bt  Hook  repreaents. 

The  Dean  ia  particularly  anxious  to  maintain  tlie  organic  connection  of 

Vi  Ghnreh  with  the  Church  of  primitive  times ;   and  the  connection 

heoBM  the  aource  of  immense  mischief  in  the  form  in  which  he  main- 

^  it    This  notion  of  corporate  imion  interferes  most  seriously  with 

tefidnal  action  in  the  work  of  the  soul's  salvation.    The  individuality  of 

fti  nembera  of  the  Church  is  pushed  into  the  background ;  and  the 

teney  ia  to  produce  a  dependence  upon  Church  connection  and  the 

Ciiebnition  of  Church  rites  for  salvation,  and  not  upon  the  action  of  the 

teridnal  soul  in  its  direct  relation  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour.    Upon  Dr. 

Ksok's  principlea,  the  Anglican  party  are  the  dispensers  of  the  grace  of 

Vntnal  life  and  salvation.    The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Saviour's  gift  to  the 

Qkmih;  and  they  are  "the  Church:"  the  inference  is  too  obvious  to 

itatemant.    One  &lse  assumption  invariably  requires  anotlier ; 

the  reaolting  delusion  ia  increased  and  intensified.    Dr.  Hook  declares 

to  be  the  principles  on  which  hi»  Church  acted  "down  to  the  last 

of  the  Prayer- Book  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; "  and  he  does  not 

to  brand  the  "  Conforming  Puritans  "  (as  he  is  pleased  to  ilesig- 

%ti  the  evangelical  party)  with  dishonesty  in  subscribing  the  formularies 

tC  fheb  Church.    He  says,  '*  Our  formularies  have  been  unequivocal  and 

;  bat  the  Puritan  party,  still  existing  in  the  Church,  have 

tham  in  a  non-natural  sense."    This  is  a  point  wliich  does  not 

eoiieem  na.    It  ia  more  important  for  us  to  note  that  Dr.  Hook 

that "  the  Church  has  alwaya  believed  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 

Thia  notion  ia  received  on  the  authority  of  the  past.    As 

'te  Obneh"  haa  believed,  so  Dr.  Hook  believes.    The  question  with 

wholher  it  is  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.    The  farther  wo 

Hm  mora  wo  sea  to  oonvince  us  of  the  secondary  authority  wlilch 

L%kaa  Mripeil  to  the  Word  of  Ood.    We  have  already,  in  these  pages, 

oar  eontietion,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based,  that  Dr. 

of  hia  Choxoh's  historical  continuity  is  notliing  more  tlian  a 

faifain  into  the  practUtil  value  of  these  Anglican  princi- 
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plos  as  lids  has  appeared  in  the  Ciiurcli  of  Dr.  Hook  Bmce  the  daj 
Reformation.  Have  they  preserved  the  doctriaal  purity  and  i 
vitality  of  that  Cliurch  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  her  standards 
unaltered.  13 ut  that  has  been  the  result  of  her  connection  with  Hi 
and  not  in  virtue  of  the  principles  in  question.  Tried  by  the  B 
we  have  indicated,  these  are  found  utterly  wanting.  The  sad  o 
into  which  Dr.  Hook's  Church  had  sunk  in  the  seventeenth  and  ei( 
centui'ies  is  n  pateut  historical  fact.  It  had  come  to  be  regard 
mere  department  of  State ;  and  was  treated  by  oil  parties  acco 
The  character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  men  who  conducted  its 
can  only  be  regarded  with  amazement  and  shame.  Yet  these  men 
the  vaunted  apostolical  succession,  and  the  declared  Divinely-au 
channels  of  grace  to  the  souls  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  We  n 
be  surprised  that  the  measure  of  grace  conveyed  was  so  vci^ 
But  for  tlie  merciful  interposition  of  God  in  raising  up  John  We£ 
his  co-workers,  there  seems  every  probability  that  the  nation  wou 
simk  into  practical  heathenism.  What  is  the  picture  we  are  caUed 
upon  now  V  We  sec  everywhere  revived  action,  consisting  largely 
rc-assertion  of  essentially  Popish  principles,  which  have  carried  i 
Uie  goal  of  Rome.  Dr.  Hook's  Church  has  become  the  chief  abetto 
Papacy  in  Protestant  England.  The  value  of  a  Church-system  i 
power  to  preserve  the  spiritual  life  and  doctrinal  consibtency  of  it 
bors.  An  approximation  even  to  doctrinal  harmony  is  not  to  be  ft 
the  Anglican  establishment.  The  most  diverse  creeds,  and  the  uo 
Christian  doctrines,  appear  side  by  side  with  Dr.  Hook's  boasted  "  A 
principles,"  and  in  spite  of  their  traditional  and  catholic  virtue 
inference  clearly  is.  that  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  built  u] 
foundation  of  the  apostles,  and  not  upon  tradition ;  and  further,  thi 
communions  which  base  their  theology  and  their  Church -life  on  thi 
Scriptures  are,  notwithstanding  their  minor  differences,  the  tnu 
fientatives  of  the  one,  catholic,  apostolic  Church.  As  such  they  ( 
to  recognise  each  other  as  bmnches  of  the  one  great  *'  body  "  of 
which  is  the  ideal  of  the  New  Testament.  The  arrogating  to  thei 
the  exclusive  right  to  be  designated  "  the  Church  "  may  suit  the 
tions  of  mere  doctrinaires  ;  but  by  the  Christian  sense  of  mankind 
be  treated  as  a  groundless  assumption. 

The  first  Essay  in  the  volume  before  us,  on  "  The  Ooorse  and  Di 
of  Modem  Religious  Thought,"  is  by  Bishop  Ellicott,  and  ia  mar 
a  spirit  of  **  liberality  "  which  some  may  be  disposed  to  queatioa. 
acknowledging  the  diiliculty  of  tracing  the  various  lines  of  thoni^ 
may  exist  at  any  given  time,  and  of  gathering  them  np  into  ona  t 
as  to  estimate  their  mutual  influence,  he  takes  his  starting-poiB 
the  Oxford  movement  of  a  generation  ago.  He  attributes  thii 
ment  to  a  re-actionary  revival  of  the  "  principles  '*  which  he  adi 
again.st  the  rigid  Calvinism  which  was  spreading  in  the  Ghnzeh,  i 
the  influence  of  which  "  personal  religion  was  fast  declining  into  q 
selfishness."  We  presume  that  here  Dr.  Ellicott  intends  to  reflec 
that  form  of  teaching  which  gives  prominence  to  the  immediato  oou 
of  the  soul  of  the  individual  with  Christ  as  a  persoDal  Sation 
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portionftlly  less  importance  to  the  iVnglican  idea  of  the  Church, 
Knzespondiiigly  less  dependence  upon  it.  Tliis  movement  is 
L  strong  terms  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  as  having  caused 
lea  of  the  Church  to  he  re- accepted  and  realized,"  and  also  as 
ught  out  the  deep  meaning  of  the  sacraments."  The  traditional 
m  of  Scripture  was  brought  by  it  into  contact  with  what  is 
*'  the  utter  license  of  subjective  interpretation."  At  the  same 
ttention  was  directed  to  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
"great  progress  was  made  in  interpretation  and  in  the  general 
B  Holy  Scriptures."  But  now  a  new  form  of  thought  was 
red.  antagonistic  to  the  sharply- defined  views  of  the  evangelical 
B  questions  of  "  soteriology  "  and  Scripture,  and  to  "  the  reve- 
nsion  of  Anglican  teaching."  Individual  consciousness  was 
)  the  standard  of  religious  tnith :  and  rebellion  against  all 
authority  on  matters  of  faith  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 

iws  found  expression  in  the  notorious  volume  of  '*  Essays  and 
:he  origiUf  iniluence,  and  animtm  of  which  are  briefly  noticed 
;ott ;  and  some  cautiously- worded  remarks  on  the  question  of 
are  added,  the  conclusion  of  whicli  is  tliat,  "  hotli  Scripture 
ore  of  the  case  seem  clearly  to  indicate,  that  inspiration  espcci- 
i  itself  in  quickened  remembrance  and  rectified  judgment ;  but 
ided  to  every  minute  circumstance,  and  to  every  detail  of  time 
is  an  assertion  that  by  no  means  commends  itself  to  soher 
it  consideration."  Very  properly,  with  reference  to  this  view, 
adds,  "  perhaps  in  respect  of  the  extent  to  which  inspiration 
afed,  we  can  only  express  ourselves  negatively."  This  is  a 
lode  of  writing ;  but  surely  the  Church  may  justly  expect 
more  positive  on  this  vital  question  from  a  bishop.  The 
tion  is  thxis  left  open;  and  the  point — to  what  extent  the 
ire  to  be  regarded  as  the  Word  of  God — is  untouched.  There 
Ity  in  recognising  the  human  elements  of  style,  and  modes  of 
the  Scriptures ;  but  at  what  point  are  we  to  recognise  tho 
the  infallible  ?  Aside  from  the  question  of  the  possible  errors 
kion,  we  must  maintain  that  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
i;"  and  thus  doso  the  way  against  subjecting  the  Divine 
■he  judgment  of  individual  intuition. 

mey  of  thought  which  produced  the  *'  Essays  and  Reviews" 
raised  the  question  of  atonement,  wliich  points  directly  to  the 
I  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  The  Calvinistic  tlieory  of  atone- 
i  against  which  the  arguments  of  these  opponents  Uo  ;  and  of 
aUioott  says,  "  the  Calvinistio  theories  of  a  former  generation 
haken  and  invalidated."  It  is  a  very  notable  fact  that  writers 
NU  aehoola  in  the  Established  Church  seem  to  be  utterly 
'  Wesleyan  theology,  and  thus  also  of  the  fact  that  on  this 
■ot  exposed  to  the  objections  which  they  urge.  As  an  atone- 
■tnig  in  the  love  of  God  to  man,  embracing  in  its  xnrovisions 
ally»  voluntarily  offered  by  the  Divine -human  Redeemer  as  at 
fmentative  of  God  and  of  man,  who  endured  that  amount  of 
^  which  was  required  by  the  judicial  character  and  relationa 
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of  God,  and  which  rendered  it  possible  for  Him  "  to  be  joBt,"  and  y« 
Jastifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus,"  the  doctrine  iB  easily  vind 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  **  theology  of  gloom  and  wrath."  It  i 
Gospel  of  the  ijraee  of  God,"  who  gave  His  Son  to  die  for  onr  redfl 
hcvau«e  He  loved  man,  and  not  that  He  miijht  love  liim. 

On  the  allied  and  important  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  wic 
tlie  future  world,  we  should  have  preferred  a  more  decislTe  judgmei 
is  here  given  by  Bishop  Ellicott  *  This  solemn  question  is  not 
thought  when  he  wrote  his  essay,  "  for  the  present  in  abeyance."  ^ 
not  surprised  that  it  is  not  so.  The  condition  of  mind  wUch  promp 
to  break  away  from  the  authoritative  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  n 
at  the  present  day  so  rife,  was  quite  sure  to  raise  anew  the  old  conta 
on  thb  point  of  the  Catholic  faith.  All  that  is  now  said  agaL 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  has  been  urged  agp 
again  from  the  earliest  Christian  times  to  the  present,  and  has 
been  rejected  by  the  judgment  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Chr 
who  certainly  cannot  with  justice  be  charged  with  want  of  sympal 
love  towards  their  fellow  men.  The  active  benevolence  of  those  wl 
most  resolutely  upheld  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  ani 
evangelistic  zeal  and  labours  to  avert  this  punishment  from  m 
evidence  of  the  spirit  by  wliich  they  are  actuated.  We  mutt 
against  a  monopoly  of  benevolence  by  the  impugners  of  this  doctni 
too  frequently,  we  fear,  are  actuated  by  antagonism  to  the  general 
of  Scripture  truth.  We  freely  confess  that  the  tenet  is  of  awfiol 
and  may  well  chasten  the  mind  and  give  a  quiver  to  the  lips  in  its  pn 
tion.  It  is  not  to  be  lightly  and  loosely  treated  in  any  relation ;  aw 
ever  declared  may  be  fittingly  accompanied  by  devout  prayer  \ 
whom  we  address  may  be  saved  from  the  terrible  experience  of  J 
Ellicott  believes  that  a  period  will  arrive  in  the  history  of  the  ilk 
soul  when  it  will  be  finally  and  eternally  **  too  late, — that  too  latt 
forms  the  dark  back-ground  for  the  solemnity  of  life,  and  impact 
present  time  the  most  profound  spiritual  importance; "  but  he  alM 
that  *'  while  time  lasts,  as  long  as  history  has  not  yet  closed,  i 
conceive  the  possibility  of  conversion." 

This  conception  is  based  on  the  &ct  that  until  the  "close  of  li 
the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  will  not  be  completed.  But  i 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  be  completed  at  the  closing  acenea 
world's  course?  Is  it  not  in  cfiiect  eternal?  We  have  no  8e 
authority  for  tliis  semi-purjiratorial  conception ;  which  is,  therefore, 
too  frail  to  carry  the  weighty  conclusions  it  is  intended  to  suggM 
bishop  evidently  feels  the  force  of  mere  human  reasoning,  which  ti 
love  of  God  for  its  point  of  departure,  and  goes  forward  to  the  out 
that  tbis  love  will  ultimately  so  constitute  *'  God  all  in  all "  that ; 
spot  in  the  universe  will  remain  where  *'  self-inflicted  anffexiDg" 
over  endure.  But  the  very  term  which  he  here  employs  ftmli 
antidote  to  this  conclusion.  Tlie  suflisring  of  the  wicked  ia  "  aelf-ia 
It  may  be  distinctiy  stated  that  the  sinnei*  is  not  destroyed  by  God, 

*  Dr.  £llicott*8  views  on  this  siibjcct,  as  given  in  this  essay,  are  a 
from  Martenson'B  *'  Dogmatics."  Clark's  English  edition. 
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ns  being  is  necessarily  active  iu  the  administralion  of  His  right- 
■enizDent.  Notwithstanding  the  ell'orts  of  Ills  redeeming  love, 
Br  is  self-destrojed  by  his  persistent  rejection  of  the  provisions 
love.  We  know  that  the  present  life  is  a  time  of  probation  fur 
it  we  do  not  know  that  probation  extends  into  the  future  world. 
iptores  treat  man  on  the  supposition  that  it  does  not.  We  are 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  sinner  resist  all  the  efforts 
in  Christ  to  save  him,  he  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
ideeming  mercy,  which  must  ever  be  dispensed  in  harmony  with 
ally  absolute  purity  and  justice,  and  that  he  must  necessarily 
t  hitter  frnit  of  his  own  persistent  impiety. 

eriptnre  idea  of'*  restitution,"  or  *'  restoration,"  must  be  interpreted 
DBient  with  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption.  Otherwise  *'  restora- 
ly  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything ;  and  on  the  principles  of  its 
m  it  cannot  be  made  to  stop  short  at  the  case  of  man,  but  must  be 
out  BO  as  to  embrace  fallen  angels,  on  whose  eternal  rejection  tho 
M  are  allowed  to  be  conclusive.  The  possibility  that  intelligent 
peatures  may  be,  and  the  certainty  that  tliey  are,  consigned  to 
*  lelf-inflicted "  torment,  show  that  a  state  of  eternal  punishment 
tt  in  onison  with  the  love  of  God.  And  if  in  the  case'of  angels, 
rod  loved  not  less  than  man,  why  not  also  in  the  case  of  man? 
la  of  the  origin  of  the  sin  under  which  tliis  disaster  arises  does 
1  affect  the  principle  that  is  involved.  The  love  of  God  permits 
sal  suffering  of  those  fallen  angels,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
a  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought ;  and  there  is  nothing 
relieve  us  from  the  inference  tliat  God  may  equally  permit  tlie 
ni£foring  of  men,  who  have  voluntarily  refused  tlie  provision  of  a 
ion  specially  devised  by  His  love  to  meet  their  case.  It  must 
vmembered  that  the  conversion  of  a  soul  from  sin  can  only  take 
mngh  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  which,  by  the  continuance  of 
Dies  ever  more  disinclined  to  good,  as  we  clearly  see  in  the  present 
la  painfully  obvious,  in  too  many  instances,  tliat  the  aversion  of 
itural  man  "  to  spiritual  things  intensifies  with  the  progress  of 
ich  being  the  case,  what  reason  have  we  to  conclude  that  it  may 

0  in  the  future  world  ?  that  when  the  probation  of  the  soul  ceases, 
iication  of  the  means  which  were  intended  to  induce  repentance 
;  eemse  in  like  manner  ;  that  under  the  ever- increasing  momentum 
ha  soul  does  not  go  forth  on  an  eternal  progression  in  sin  and  its 
oiiees?  Among  the  early  Christian  writers  who  espoused  tho 
i  "  restoration, "  the  idea  of  sin  was  exceedingly  lax ;  and  in  pro- 
M  A  jnst  conception  of  it  was  entertained  there  was  the  acceptance 
nlemn  tmth  we  are  maintaining.  We  are  compelled  to  **  the  con- 
that  there  is  a  time  after  which  nothing  remains  but  remorse  and 

1  ntmepect,  and  when  repentance  has  become  impossible,  simply 
I  tha  oonditionB  under  which  alone  we  can  conceive  repentance 
I,  have  oeaied  to  exist;  "  and  furtlier  that  this  time  arrives  at  the 
rtiflit  of  the  present  life. 

I^oomj  notion  that  self-consciousness  will  terminate,  that  peraon- 
riE  disappear  in  the  night  of  everlasting  annihilation,  has  been 
ntlj  rejected  by  the  instinctive  voice  of  humanity.    A  belief  in  the 


by  tlie  woi-k  of  redemption.  Tho  ScTiptures  treat  all  men  ■ 
and  for  this  reason — if  for  no  other — ihat  all  men  are  laltvntn 
of  tho  "  lifo  "  and  "  death  "  of  Uio  aoul  in  the  Rame  aentc  u 
the  lifo  ond  doatli  of  the  bo-ij  appears  to  us  as  little  better 
with  this  grave  subject.  When  tlie  Scriptures  epeak  of  th 
"  dL'Struction  "  of  the  eouI,  the;  Epeak  in  view  of  ita  redempti 
to  its  aalvatiou  from  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  its  endiirauo 
sequences  of  sin  on  tho  othei'.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Ghrli 
liaa  "eternal  life"  in  anticipation,  wliile  the  persistently 
sioner  hn»  death  and  perdition  before  him.  But  this  is  onlj 
truth.  The  believer  has  alrcadj  "  passed  from  death  nol 
evurlftHtiag  life  is  noir  begun.  Jost  so  also  in  the  case  of  th 
Biiiner.  He  ia  nov  ''dead  in  trespasses  and  sins:"  he  ij 
already, — is  dead  in  law.  His  present  state  of  death,  tur 
annihilation.  Neither  will  tho  perpetuation  of  that  stale  ba 
It  will  be  but  the  consummation  of  his  present  condition,  t 
life  of  the  belieTer  will  be  the  consummation  of  the  spiritiu 
he  now  posaesscs. 

This  is  a  question,  hoirevor,  which  can  only  be  decided 
mony  of  Scripture ;  and  that  teatimony  must  be  interprst«d  Iq 
relation  of  truths,  and  passagss,  to  each  other.  A  mere  text 
tation  is  necessarily  dalnaiTe.  We  must  recognise  the  eonm 
ture.  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  these  tmohin 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  wicked  will  be  oi 
oondomnation.  They  declare  in  terms  the  most  explicit  thi 
"  wrath  to  come/'  which  on  the  principle  of  annihilation  ea 
tho  feeblest  significance.  That  "  wrath"  is  spokon  of  in  noii 
of  expression  which  convey  tlie  idea  of  positiTe  and  puuitiv 
of  tlie  most  awful  character.  It  is  "  condemnation,"  "  tba 
fire."  "  weevinir  and  nasbinc  of  teeth."  "  ererUstinir  dMrtmo 
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thftt  the  rich  man  waa  morally  disqualified  for  repentance  and 
nvenion.  Ko  recognition  of  God,  no  confession  of  sin,  no  prayer  for  for- 
[ftnass.  escapes  his  lips.  The  tone  of  his  remarks  indicates  the  absence 
fill  thought  of  them.  He  depends  for  relief  rather  on  his  descent  from 
Uiam  than  upon  the  love  of  God.  His  address  is  marked  by  an 
lde^tone  of  complaint  and  self-justification.  And  *'  besides  all  this/' 
N  impossibility  of  deliverance  or  relief  is  declared  in  terms  the  most 
■linet.  The  "gulf"  is  impassable.  The  Saviour  also  speaks  of  fdu 
Ueh**  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to 
BM."  The  supposition  that  the  sinner  in  this  cnso.  ''  having  passed 
vmgh  these  flames,  it  may  be  fur  ages,  will  at  last  be  brouglit  to  stretch 
tt his  hands  after  graco/'  or  having  endured  the  full  penalty  of  his  sin 
ill  obtain  hia  release,  is  ruther  an  evasion  than  an  interpretation  of  the 
mtge ;  and  can  afford  little  relief  to  the  minds  of  thobe  for  whom  it  is 
(tended.  '*  In  all  tliis  it  is  forgotten  that  the  truo  exegesis  of  the  pas- 
^  18  quite  opposed  to  such  an  interpretation,  and  cannot  by  any  means 
I  ntde  to  indicate  even  the  possibility  of  any  actual  conversion  for  these 
iiTidnala."  It  is.  therefore,  most  delusive  to  rely  on  human  specula- 
IB,  and  on  the  interpretation  of  passages  which  takes  them  out  of  their 
ucction  and  harmony  with  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  for  the 
fa  of  deliverance  from  punitive  retribution  in  the  world  to  come. 
4tly  consists  in  accepting  tho  statements  of  Scripture  in  their  palpable 
MBing,  and  so  yielding  to  their  moral  force  as  now  to  be  induced  to 
dnee  the  ofTers  of  salvation  and  eternal  life  through  Christ  as  our 
ideemer. 
ii  this  tendency  of  thought,  the  "  free-handling  of  tho  AVritten  Word 

■  introduced  a  free-handling  of  the  nature  of  the  living  and  eternal 
BBd,"  which  obtained  its  most  deceptive  expression  in  that  remarkable 
efc,  " Eecr  Homo"  in  which  the  human  sido  of  our  Lord's  person  was 

.tingly  represented,  while  His  divinity   was  absolutely   ignored. 
the  teachings  of  this  book  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  qucs- 

■  of  Chriat'fl  Divinity  had  ever  been  raised.  Kenan's  work,  with  its 
Ml  eharacter,  combining  moral  qualities  which  could  not  co* exist  in 
rtoty,  was  not  fitted  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of  mischief.  Those 
^jcds.  Dr.  Ellicott  thinks,  are  coming  to  be  regarded  by  thoughtful  and 
liOBi  men,  who  leel  the  difiiculties  of  their  position,  in  a  more  careful 
i  eouaderate  manner.  Some  of  them  are  cautiously  feeling  their  way 
ik  to  old  tmtha,  and  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  rcsiui'ection,  though 
qr  are  not  yet  able  to  accept  the  literal  troth  of  miracles,  nor  to  realize 
•eantral  doctrine  of  the  two  perfect  natures  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord, 
■h  inqaiTers  must  be  conscious  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  remaining 

thej  are.  Their  position  is  altogether  untenable.  They  must 
to  pare  homanitarianism,  or  they  must  advance  to  the  recognition 
IBIffiaity  in  the  Saviour  a  Person.  To  those  who  ignore  His  Divinity, 
lldnxaeter  mnat  remain  a  perfect  enigma,  while  the  recognition  of  it 
the  reason  of  Hia  marvellous  teaclung  and  actions,  of  His  life's 
■ad  of  the  events  which  gathered  around  His  death.  Dr.  Ellicott 
tbat  these  modifications  of  thought  arc  the  result  of  the  salutary 
which  "  Chiuch  principles  carried  out  into  general  praclico  " 
We  are  not  able  to  concur  in  this  opinion  of  the  eflUcacy 

2  h 
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of  revived**  OliTircli"  acLion,  though  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  einuit- 
ness  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  We  rather  attribute  it  to  the  fom 
of  truth  on  minds  which  are  sincere  in  their  search  for  it  Dr.  EllieoU 
appears  to  placo  some  hope  for  the  future  on  a  posbible  compnnitt 
between  the  two  extreme  parties  in  Ids  Church,  by  which  the  EstaUuh- 
ment  maj  be  saved  from  the  loss  of  the  Anglican  party,  and  from  becom- 
ing "  an  Erastianized  and  Socinianized  "  State  Church.  The  conelnaou 
here  arrived  at  are,  "that  modem  thought  is  tending  towards  nbtk 
forms  of  Socinianism ; "  but  also  that  this  tendency  is  modified  by  t  diir 
position  to  give  attentive  hearing  to  the  ancient  faith,  if  it  be  ''defined 
clearly  and  philosophically,  and  witliout  that  'sacerdotal  dogmitim' 
which  so  commonly  irritates  and  antagonizes." 

Bishop  EUicott  io  quires,  witli  these  conclusions  before  U9,  what  ii  thi 
duty  of  Christian  thinkers?    He  deprecates   the  idea  of  compnauMi 
It  is  neither  by  widening  the  basis  of  the  Church,  nor  by  ignoriog  da- 
tinctness  of  doctrine,  nor  by  the  teaching  of  mere  morality,  nor  by  the 
elimination  of  doctrinal  teaching  from  the  national  schools,  that  Uie|n- 
sent  crisis  is  to  be  met.    The  present  work  of  the  Church  is  to  exliibit  thi 
truth  and  "  deep  philosophy  of  the  Nioene  theology."     The  study  of  tjt 
tematic  theology,  it  is  acknowledged,  has  been  too  much  neglected;  iii 
ought  to  be  revived  on  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  plan,  lo  tiil 
embrace,  in  the  order  of  sequence,  the  whole  range  of  Christian  doetdMi 
The  work  is  seen  to  be  difficult,  and  there  are  few  who  are  competeiftii 
the  task.    If,  however,  truth  derived  from  revelation  is  presented  wife  t 
philosophical  clearness,  and  in  the  spirit  of  s^-mpathy  with  the  diffienllMl  ^ 
of  inquirers,  he  is  persuaded  it  will  win  an  adhesion.     The  regbaif' 
speculation  is  to  be  entered ;  and  from  that  elevation  trulh  is  to  beaiil ' 
attractive.    Wc  are  free  to  say  that  we  liave  not  the  four  of  speenUiK  < 
in  this  relation  which  seems  to  haunt  the  minds  of  some.    It  finiikM  l 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  objections  of  opponents,  of  disdoiiagi^'! 
various  points  from  which  truth  may  be  maintained,  and  of  dhxIttV  i 
the  real  and  deep  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system. 

We  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Ellicott  with  an  outline  of  speculative  thoq^ ; 
which,  if  properly  handled,  he  thinks  would  now  be  of  the  greatest  i*^ ' 
vice.    The  mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  as  the  holy  and  nndiTiiiij 
Trinity,  in  its  perfect  harmony  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  inwtiifc^ 
we  may  see  "  the  Eternal  Father  through  the  Eternal  Son  creating  tkl  \ 
totality  of  things,  and  by  the  operation  of  tlio  Holy  Ghost  enerftizing  0^  ] 
perfecting  them,"  is  his  point  of  departure.    The  *'  mystery  in  Odi  ' 
which  obtains  its  manifestation  in  Christ,  follows  in  natural  order.   A' 
Incarnation  is  supposed  not  to  be  the  result  of  sin  only  ;  but  is  regu^ 
as  an  event  which  would  have  taken  place  irrespective  of  the  sin  of  Adi** 
and  which  "  had  primal  reference  to  that  ultimate  bringing  to  perfoitii* 
and  summing  up  of  all  things  in  Himself  of  which  Scripture  preieatlit 
many  important  notices."    This  position  is  thought  to  be  the  key  to  "A* 
eternal  signilicanco  of  the  one  Mediator,"  and  to  the  mysteiy  of  tA 
'*  Sin  had  a  very  fearful  history  before  man  came  into  being,**  u  A*; 
Result  of  that  ''posse  pcccare  from  which  we  cannot  conceiva  fre*  ^' 
created  beings  metaphysically  dissociable."    From  "  this  lapae  ia  ^^ 
angel  world  "  the  creation  of  man  is  ppeculatively  thought  to  have  i 


1  ftftUiOlt  on  mna.  uid  alHO  to  the  right  undcTHtdnding  of  iliosn 
niioiLa  in  Soriptnre  to  Satan  aa  "  the  god  of  tliia  world."  A 
1  ft  deeper  meaning  is  tliua  givcu  to  the  history  of  man,  and 
tiat  Ma  hia  redeeming  Representative,  to  n-lioin  Satan  ofTcrs 
t;  of  the  world.  ivJiich  he  atill  elnims  on  the  ground  of  former 
n  the  condition  of  the  locognilion  of  his  right.    But  it  wax 

deatruction  of  that  avowed  right  which  constituted  the  ohjit-l 
n  of  Jeans. 

t  eonceirea  that  these  speculations  receive  "  varied  coufinna- 
anj  paaeages  in  St.  Paul's  Epiatlcs ;  and  also  tliron'  light  on 
.t  qnestiona  both  in  soteriologf  and  eschatolo^T'."  Xo  those 
hat  from  stieh  specnlations  litUs  practical  and  moral  good 

answers  that  they  may  "  have  two  good  practical  tendencies  ; 
ad  to  remind  the  free-handler  that  there  may, be  deeper  and 
tad  myiteries  in  Scripture  than  he  has  at  all  taken  cognizance 
,  they  certainly  tend  to  give  far  nobler  viewa  of  human  life 
oadbilieB  than  are  commonly  taken,  even  by  moraIi>-ta  of  a 
k"  We  are  far  from  denying  the  value  of  these  speculations, 
ncs  hb  to  many  points  of  great  interest  and  attraction.  ^Ve 
!in  to  those  who  are  competent  to  deal  with  them ;  with  tlie 
ling,  however,  that  they  are  not  ground  on  wliich  every  one 
.  Whatever  asaists  us  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  arcana 
[  to  catch  dearer  glimpses  of  the  connection  and  complete- 
whole  physical  and  moral  order  of  which  we  are  esseutially 
Batianably  facilitates  oar  acceptance  of  tiath,  and  establishes 
it  M  the  eternal  truth  of  God. 

{To  be  conliiiued.) 
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them  to  the  throne,  and  a  few  steps  downward,  to  the  gniTe.  Above  W 
seen  the  beautiful  pointed  arches,  tier  above  tier,  like  some  immeiMfiil 
wood,  which,  by  a  strange  enchantment,  has  been  turned  into  itona;  oi 
below,  the  narrow  stair  conducts  ua  to  the  gloomy  sepulcbre,  the  minsia 
of  the  dead.  Hero  the  Chief  of  the  British  empire,  at  the  commencemeiU 
of  every  reign,  is  invested  with  the  symbols  of  royalty ;  here  a  mntuil 
covenant  of  the  most  solemn  kind  is  entered  into  between  the  Soverogft 
and  the  people,  with  such  rites  as  are  suitable  to  so  august  an  occuwii 
and  with  such  magnificence  and  splendour  as  befit  the  anointed,  crowsed, 
and  sceptred  ruler  of  so  great  a  people  ;  while  the  hopes  both  of  Sovewig* 
and  subject  rise  liigh  in  anticipation  of  a  bright  and  prosperous  fatnt 
And  here,  usually,  at  the  close  of  each  reign,  when  Time  has  indeHb^ 
stamped  its  character,  and  set  his  seal  on  the  irrevocable  past,  the  sokn- 
nity  has  brought  impressively  to  mind,  that  the  highest  rank  is  no  mon 
exempt  than  the  lowest  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality,  and  that  bott 
share  alike  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ceaseless  tide  of  human  life. 

Most  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  were  crowned  at  Kingston-opoi' 
Thames  ;  *  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1041,  at  Winchester :  but  fromtU 
time  the  celebration  of  this  regal  ceremony  has  been  in  the  abbej  it 
Westminster.  The  Bayeux  tapestry  represents  the  coronation  of  HmU- 
That  of  the  Conqueror  was  attended  with  a  lamentable  incident  Ibi 
acclamations  in  the  abbey  were  mistaken  by  those  without  for  a  ay  ■ 
alarm ;  and  the  Normans  commenced  setting  fire  to  the  abbey  gates  isi 
the  adjoining*  houses,  the  glare  of  which,  shining  through  the  tbl^ 
windows,  produced  the  alarm  which  had  orly  been  imagined,  and  tiioM 
within  rushed  out,  and  left  only  a  few  priests  with  the  King.  William  «■  J 
not  willing  to  postpone  the  coronation;  and  to  conciliate  his  new  snlgeelii 
added  to  the  usual  vow  of  the  Saxon  kings,  a  solemn  promise  to  treat  tin 
English  people  as  well  as  the  best  of  their  kings  had  done.  Themk- 
bishop,  Aired  of  York,  indeed,  refused  to  put  the  crown  on  his  headnti^ 
he  had  exacted,  in  the  name  of  the  Saxon  people,  this  guarantee  of  pi** 
tection.  The  custom  of  a  champion  entering  the  hall  of  banquet,  is' 
challenging  to  battle  any  who  should  dispute  the  king's  title,  conuMK*" 
with  this  coronation,  the  Champion  being  Marmion,  a  powerful  baroUfVl* 
came  over  with  William,  f 

At  the  coronation  of  Richard  I., — 

"  Richard  who  robb*d  the  lion  of  bib  heart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine," 

a  calamitous  and  most  disgraceful  incident  occurred,  which  protes  b(^ 
ferocious  was  that  superstition  which  prevailed  in  tho  "  Age  of  Chivahy- 
Tlie  coronation  was  performed  with  the  utmost  magnificence;  bat  ^ 
presence  of  any  Jews  to  witness  it  had  been  forbidden  by  prodamtti^' 
lest  they  should  exercise  a  baleful  influence  by  their  enchantments.   So^ 


*  On  tho  King's  Stone  by  the  first  ford  of  the  Thames.  The  stone  is  itill^ 
lie  seen  in  tho  market-place. — Stanley's  "  WestmiuBter  Abbey,**  page  4i 

I  See  •'  Wcsleyan-Mctliodist  Magazine  *'  for  1807,  page  1,111,  "  ChiJ**  * 
Mottoes.'*  The  last  appenraucc  cf  the  Champion  was  at  the  Coroniti*** 
George  IV, 


^ 


i 
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a,  however,  obtained  leave  to  lay  rich  presents  at  Richard's  feet, 
ew  WAS  entering  among  the  crowd,  some  one  raised  a  cry,  in  which 
joined ;  and  the  wealthy  Jews,  who  had  paid  so  dearly  for  admission, 
Iziven  ont  A  report  was  wickedly  spread,  that  the  Iving  had  com- 
d  their  destmction :  this  was  enough.  The  fanatic  hatred  and  the 
y  of  the  multitude  were  let  loose  without  restraint,  and  the  houses 
I  were  pillaged  and  burned,  with  all  their  inmates,  witliout  distinc- 
'  age  or  sex.  The  increasing  tumult  at  Icogth  disturbeil  the  royal 
It  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  tlie  King  sent  the  jasticiary,  Ranulf 
aville  to  quell  it.  But  the  rioters  drove  the  King  s  oDicers  back 
le  HalL  Nothing  more  was  done  to  prevent  the  slaughter;  the 
ind  perhaps  Glanville,  had  creditors  among  the  Jews,  and  this 
easy  way  of  paying  them.  The  banquet  went  on.  and  the  pillago 
led  through  that  night  and  the  next  day.  Two  days  after,  three 
zioters  were  hung,  because  they  had  mistaken  and  burnt  the 
of  three  Christians  for  those  of  Jews.  But,  ns  the  property  of  tlie 
ras  fast  disappearing  with  the  owners,  Bichard  thought  proper 
th  to  take  them  under  his  protection ;  and  accordingly  he  issued 
unation  forbidding  further  injury.  And  this  is  the  Sovereign  who 
larly  regarded  as  the  model  of  a  knight  and  Christian  hero  ! 
le  accession  of  Henry  III.,  the  French  under  Lewis  being  in  Eng- 
id  in  league  with  the  most  powerful  barons,  to  insure  the  succession 
young  King,  he  was  crowned  at  Gloucester,  in  1216,  at  the  age  of 
ad  again  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1220.  Bichard  II.  was  unable 
ire  the  fatigue  of  the  coronation-day,  and  was  carried  to  his  apart- 
a  a  litter.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  1309,  the  Marmion 
r  of  hereditary  champions  having  failed  in  the  male  line,  that  of 
le,  one  of  whom  had  married  the  heiress,  appeared  in  the  Hall 
fueandum)  to  fight  for  the  new  King's  title,  which  was  rather  of 
Uest  But  no  one  present  showed  any  disposition  to  take  up,  on 
of  the  imprisoned  Bichard,  the  gauntlet  which  the  champion  had 
oa  the  floor.  Thirteen  years  after,  Henry  IV.,  while  praying  in  the 
was  taken  with  his  mortal  malady,  and  having  been  borne  insen- 
I  a  chamber,  he,  on  awaking  to  consciousness,  asked  the  name  of 
M  where  he  first  swooned ;  and  being  informed  that  it  was  the 
am  Chamber,'^  he  replied,  in  words  which  Shakespeare  has  para- 
l  and  immortalized  ;— 

"  It  hath  been  prophesied  these  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem ; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber,  there  1*11  lie  ; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die." 

udllL,  although  in  his  taste  for  dress  an  exquisite  of  the  first  order, 
harefbot  into  the  Abbey  at  his  coronation,  to  the  great  edification 
ighk  of  the  spectators.  Henry  VII.,  who  by  marrying  the  daughter 
wd  IT.,  uoitod  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  crowned 
t  her ;  but  subsequently  repaired  the  omission  by  her  separate 

B  Jenisalem  Chamber  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
ilB  which  adorned  it,  representing  the  history  of  Jerusalem, 
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coronation.  'W^'hen  Queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned,  one  of  the  eomtien, 
in  conformity  with  a  custom  on  such  occasions  of  releasing  priBonen, 
publicly  presented  a  petition  on  behalf  of  "  five  prisoners,"  praying  that 
they  might  be  released.  These  were  the  four  ETangelista,  and  St.  PtuI, 
who  had  long  been  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  in  a  prison,  so  that 
they  could  have  no  conversation  with  the  common  people.  The  Qaea 
rex)lied,  that  it  was  best  fir^t  to  inquire  of  themselves,  whether  thej 
desired  to  be  released.  This  reply,  wliich  parried  rather  than  answered 
the  question,  was  perhaps  more  discreet  than  a  direct  avowal  of  the 
change  which  she  must  have  contemplated.  Both  interest  and  conrictioB 
determined  her  for  the  Reformation :  but  respect  for  her  sister,  so  recentif 
deceased,  and  the  still  formidable  power  of  the  Papal  party,  who  hid 
been  placed  by  Mary  about  the  throne,  suggested  the  policy  of  mskiDg 
the  intended  change  in  a  cautious  and  deliberate  manner,  and  of  avoiding 
a  premature  declaration. 

When  Charles  I.  was  crowned,  his  Queen,  as  a  Catholic,  did  not  dun 
in  the  ceremony,  and  was  not  even  present  as  a  spectator.  Nor  was  thii 
the  only  inauspicious  omen.  When  Laud  presented  the  King  to  ths 
people,  and  asked  them  to  show  their  consent  by  acclamation,  there  wii 
a  general  silence.  The  Earl  Marshal,  Arundel,  then  required  ths 
spectators  to  cry,  *'  God  save  King  Charles : "  and  they  did  so.  CromwtU 
declined  the  crown,  but  was  inaugurated  Protector  in  the  neighbonrinff 
Hall.  James  II.  consulted  the  Pope,  whether  the  coronation  oath,  to 
preserve  the  English  Church,  bound  him  to  do  so  ?  A  lucky  quibble  wil 
discovered,  and  with  a  mental  reservation  the  oath  was  taken;  for,  il 
remarked  by  a  contemporary,  to  one  who  had  already  swallowed  thedogoi 
of  transubstantiation,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  swallowing  anything 
else.  James  appeared  ill  at  case;  and  the  crown  on  his  head  shook; 
which  was  considered  at  the  time,  an  ill-omened  incident.  It  is  said  thtl 
one  of  his  posterity,  Charles  Stewart,  the  young  Pretender,  was  prasst, 
unobserved  and  unknown,  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  The  thict 
subsequent  coronations,  in  our  own  time  call  for  no  remark,  except  a  kjil 
wish  that  the  next  may  be  far  distant. 

As  we  stand  in  front  of  the  •cliair,  of  which  the  mystic  Stone  of  Sconi 
forms  the  seat,  and  on  wliich  at  a  period  comparatively  so  recent,  her 
Maj>8ty,  Queen  Victoria,  sat  enthroned,  we  are  close  to  the  shiino  d 
Edward  the  Confessor,  whoso  remains  were  deposited,  more  than  d^ 
Iiuudred  years  ago,  in  the  Minster  which  he  had  erected.  They  wen 
placed  at  first  before  the  altar ;  but  on  his  being  canonized  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  about  1103.  nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  Becket  placed 
tlio  saintly  relics  in  a  richer  shrine;  and  when  the  Minster  Church bai 
been  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.,  they  were  finally  removed  hither,  io  the 
shrine  which  he  had  prepared  to  receive  them.  It  was  formed  of  poiphyijf 
exquisitely  sculptured,  and  adorned  with  marble  statues  and  images  d 
gold,  resplendent  with  the  richest  jewels.  Though  still  a  magmficest 
remain,  it  is  Jittle  more  than  the  wreck  of  a  monument  which  once  Utzed 
with  sapphires,  rubies,  pearls,  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  gold. 

The  remains  of  Henry  III.  were  deposited  in  the  place  where  Edwsrf 
the  Confessor's  grave  had  been ;  and  over  it  his  richly-decorated  tomb  wis 
erected.    Edward  I.,  *'  the  English  Justinian."  was  in  the  Holy  UU 
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■  Heoiy  diad ;  bat  the  baronB  of  England,  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
hut  head,  fieeored  his  saccearion,  swearing  fealty  to  him  as  thej  stood 
his  Other's  grare,  and  placed  their  hands  on  the  royal  corpse.  In 
Imnity  with  £dwaxd*a  known  taste  and  character,  his  tomb  has  an  air 
■is  and  almdrt  sayaga  dignity.  In  1744  it  was  opened,  and  inspected 
Birtain  antiquaries,  one  of  whom  actually  stole  a  finger ;  but,  having 
a  watched  and  detected,  he  was  compelled  to  restore  it.  On  the  soutli 
I  of  the  chapel  is  the  sumptuous  tomb  of  Edward  III.  and  Philippa  his 
BCD,  the  latter  endeared  to  memory  by  the  story  of  her  intercession  for 
eitizena  of  Calais.  Beside  this  tomb  are  the  sword  and  shield  employed 
Edward  in  his  French  wan.  They  are  mentioned  by  Addison  in  tho 
pectator,"  and  in  interest  almost  rival  the  Coronation  Chair. 
[be  unhappy  Richard  II.  had,  like  Absalom,  prepared  for  himself  a 
vldure  in  his  lifetime.  His  Queen's  remains  were  placed  in  it.  but  his 
ft  ware  absent,  until  Henry  V.,  the  son  of  his  destroyer,  caused  them  to 
wnreyed  hither,  and  placed  beside  hers.  Henry  V.  died  in  France, 
t  his  corpse  was  brought  over,  and  deposited  in  this  chapel,  where  his 
ih^  effigy,  helmet,  shield,  and  saddle,  are  still  to  be  seen.  His  Queen, 
flMrine  of  France,  is  also  here  interred.  "  Of  this  King's  eftigy,"  says 
diMm,  "the  head,  which  was  of  silver,  was  stolen  some  years  ago." 
\m»  Whig,  ril  warrant  you,"  says  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  *'  you  ought 
U  up  your  Kings  better ;  they  will  cany  off  the  body,  too,  if  you  do 
ktdM  care."  '•"-  But  it  was  neither  Whig  nor  Puritan  that  filched  it :  it 
I  niied  on  by  a  royal  depredator,  or  his  agents,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
ihy.  The  head  has  been  restored ;  but  not  the  silver  one  that  was 
ia. 

rhe  youthful,  accomplished,  and  pious  Edward  VI.  was  buried  near  the 
^  tUar,  and  rests  without  a  memorial  or  inscription  to  mark  the  spot. 
BMBoment  of  enormous  size,  erected  by  James  I.,  covers  the  tomb  where 
the  remains  of  the  sister  Queens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth :  and  in  similar 
Tinionflhip  lie  the  oppressor  and  his  victim,  James  I.  and  Arabella 
wut ;  as  well  as  James's  Queen,  Anne,  and  his  son  Prince  Henry. 
Cbmwell,  who  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victory  at  Dimbar, 
Ihii  "ezowning"  triumph  at  Worcester,  was  buried  here  with  the 
imaginable  pomp,  November  22d,  WoH.  Little  more  than  two 
after,  hia  mouldering  renudns  were  torn  from  the  grave,  to  make 
fa  tha  iUegitimate  progeny  of  the  profligate  monarch  who  had  been 
Cromwell's  corpse,  and  those  of  Ireton,  liis  son-in-law,  and 
lUaw,  were  then  hung  at  Tyburn,  and  their  heads  afterwards  placed 
the  top  of  Weatminater-Hall.  The  corpses  of  Cromwell's  mother  and 
mfyter,  women  of  the  most  blameless  character,  were  also  disinterred, 
dttosa  of  Pym,  who  died  before  the  civil  war  commenced,  and  of  Blake, 
Mrftha  greatest  of  our  naval  heroes,  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  had 
^^  aad  eonqnend  for  lus  country,  whoever,  at  the  time,  happened  to 

tt  Gteilfli  XL,  the  royalist  Evelyn  gives  this  brief  but  significant 
:— "  Fehmary  14th  (1C85).  The  King  was  this  night  buried  very 
ia  a  Tmnlt  uider  Heaxy  VII.'s  Chapel,  at  Westminster,  without 


«  •'  Bpeotator,**  No.  829. 


priest,  came  into  tlie  room  till  bis  deatli.' " 

The  FemainB  of  William  III.  aud  Qu«en  Uaij  II..  of  Ann 
George,  aii<l  of  George  II.  and  hia  Queen,  rest  in  Henry  \ 
TliB  following  persoQ&ges  of  royal  descent  also  lie  here 
Margaret,  Counteaa  of  Eirhraond,  mother  of  Henry  VII. ; 
granddaughter,  the  mother  of  Damley,  and  grandmother 
How  impressive  is  the  surrey  of  Uiis  ancient,  splendid.  ■ 
chapel,  wliere  so  many  associations  crowd  on  our  minds !  I 
is  no  mausoleum  io  the  world  so  rich  in  historic  interest.  Tl 
dead — enpecially  of  the  illaatrious  dead — hsa  ever  been  reeo| 
living.  "All  tlio  Kings  of  the  nations,  even  sll  of  them,  lieii 
one  in  his  own.  honae."  ilsoi.  xiv.  l^.i  But  in  vain  hsTe  k 
qnerors  endeavoured  to  give  permanent  secniity  to  their  dost 
of  the  Egyptian  Phniaohs  have  been  rilled  ;  the  rock-Bepnlcl 
"the  strong  city,"  are  tenantless:  tlie  urns,  which  contained 
the  Roman  Seipios  and  Ctcsars,  ore  empty  ;  and  the  remains  < 
kings,  from  Charlemagne  downwards,  togetlier  with  those  < 
heroes,  wliich  had  reposed  for  ages  in  the  Basilica  at  St  Dei 
ruthlcsslj  and  shamefolly  violated.  But  in  our  Uiuster  tl 
our  Sovereigns  and  their  kindred  repose,  without  being  diatm 
legions  hands ;  here  they  have  found  a  safe  and  lasting  san 
their  fame,  like  the  pale  beams  of  moonlight,  seems  to  bore 
and  pervade  the  hallowed  pile  where  they  are  Isid. 

Passing  out  of  tbe  domain  which  royalty  claims  even  in  d4 
only  to  notice  the  chief  of  those  tenants  of  the  Minster  wl 
achievements,  talents,  or  virtuea,  have  rendered  their  nami 
Of  Ktatetinen,  Craggs,  the  friend  of  Pope,  liea  here;  and 
Chatham,  perhaps  the  greatest  Prime  Minister  that  Engli 
BOssed — a  bom  orator.  "  thiice  noble."  By  ssnding  Wolfs  1 
drove  the  French  from  America ;  and  it  is  also  doe  to  his  a 
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of  hit  eonntrj,  made  an  epoch  in  the  world's  histoxy. 
iniaiii  of  Thomas  Garlyle,  '*  There  have  heen  far*  sounding  epics 
Iflu  haais  than  lies  ready  here,  in  the  Capture  of  Quebec." 
■ida  by  side  Pitt  and  Fox,  who,  in  a  crisis  of  their  country's 
ids  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  areua  of  their  strife. 
sozimity  in  death,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
a  touching  allusion.  Here  lies  CasUereagh,  to  whom  Great 
rem  the  selection  and  parliamentary  support  of  him  who,  in 
nd  Spain,  led  his  countrymen  to  victory,  and  on  the  field  of 
voko  the  power  of  Napoleon.  Here  lie  Canning,  whom  we  once 
leasnre  of  hearing  speak  in  Parliament;-  Sheridan,  whose 
genius  was  eclipsed  by  his  intemperance,  and  set  without 
its  former  splendour;  Percival,  shot  by  an  assassin  in  the 
le  House  of  Commons ;  and  Grattan,  Ireland's  greatest  orator, 
M  touch  the  most  abstruse  questions  became  luminous,  and  who 
■ing  topics  an  enduring  interest,  by  applying  general  principles 
ihlio  incident ;  one  of  the  highest  as  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
omplishments. 

Heial  character  is  nobly  represented  here, — in  the  person  of  Lord 
presiding  on  the  bench,  with  Wisdom  and  Justice  attending, — 
n's  magnificent  monument  over  his  remains ;  one  of  the  noblest 
I  of  modem  sculpture. 

ime$  could  scarcely  have  had  a  more  competent  or  complete 
tife  than  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  whose  genius  was  so  exhaustive 
laterer  topic  he  discoursed,  he  left  nothing  for  others  to  say, 
piety  and  modesty  were  as  exemplary  as  his  attainments  were 
bis  learning  profound.  And  Atterbury,  Dean  of  Westminster 
I  of  Rochester,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, — ^his  remains 
fithoat  a  memorial,  in  the  vault  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
imaelf,  at  the  extreme  west  end ;  "  as  far,''  he  said,  '*  from  kings 
I  aa  the  space  would  admit  of.' 

in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  died  the  prince  of  atttrono* 
Mlotophen,  Newton,  whose  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
wkmee  it  was  conveyed  to  its  resting-place  in  the  Minster.  If, 
fcnngs, 

•*  In  Santa  Croee's  holy  precincts  lie 

Ashes  that  make  it  holier,  dust  which  iii 

Even  in  itself  an  immortality,*'  * 

w  Abbey  is  thrioe  hallowed,  by  having  deposited  beneath  its  floor 
Mawtoo,  whose  name  outshines  even  that  of  '*  the  starry  Gklileo.'* 
ilian  on  his  grave- stone  is,  ^^Hicdepositumquwlmortalefuit  Isaaei 
[**  Here  is  deposited  what  was  mortal  of  Isaac  Newton.")  This 
•  snffieed,  without  the  monument, — an  allegory  sculptured  in 

b  Harold,"  iv.  54.  The  author  of  this  poem  say^,  in  a  letter,  **  The 
BsBta  Croce  ooutaini  much  illustrious  nothing.  The  tombs  of 
,  yf»«*^^  Angeb,  Oalileo,  and  Alfieri,  make  it  the  Westminster 
wBtjm  I  did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs,  beyond  their  contents. 
but  a  bust,  a  name,  and  perhaps  a  date  f  All  your  (monu- 
««logj  is  worse  than  the  long wigsof  English  numskulls  on 
Im^fattil  Itatiisiyof  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  William,  and  Anne.'* 
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marble,  the  epitaph  on  which  records  Newton's  diieorerisi. 
bilingual  epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  was  intended  fiir 
been  superseded,  and  thus  taken  the  character  of  a  magnificent  e\ 
If  the  first  part  had  been  in  English,  as  well  as  the  oondnding  < 
(as  wc  sliall  give  it,i  it  would  have  read  thus : — 

'*  ISAAC  NE\>'T0N   LIES  UERE, 
WHOM    TUE   HEAVENS,  NATURE,   AND  TIME 
PROCLAIM   IMMOBTAI.  ; 
niT   THIS   MARBLE   CONFESSES  TO  HAVE   BEEN"   MOBTAL. 

NATURE   AND  ALL   HEB  WORKS  LAY  HID  IN   NIOHT  ; 
<iOD   SAID,    •  LET  NEWTON   BE,*   AND   ALL   WAS  LIGHT." 

The  idea  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  monument  of 
berg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  at  Strasburg,  the  inscription  on  w! 
*'  He  said,  *  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.' " 

Hoi's  the  Musicians,  Purcell,  Barnes,  Crofts,  and  Handel  repon 
lyres  unstrung,  their  organs  mute,  their  voices  silent,  and  their  hal 
quenched.  Parcell,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  organist  of  the  ] 
His  anthems  and  church- music  have  resounded  in  evezy  cathedrd 
kingdom.  In  May,  1784,  the  centenary  of  Handel's  birth  was  o 
for  five  days  with  a  musical  celebration  in  the  Minster.  The  K 
all  the  estates  of  the  realm  were  present;  and,  as  the  fnll-voioi 
and  the  solemn  organ  pealed  their  notes  of  praise,  the  andent 
rung,  and  the  hearts  of  the  vast  audience  were  thrilled  by  the 
strains  of  the  *'  Messiah." 

The  "  fjienus  irritahile  Vntiun"  *'  the  excitable  race  of  Boeti," 
remains  are  deposited  here  in  great  abundance,  have  a  nook  t( 
selves,  the  well-known  "  Poets'  Comer,"  into  which  the  ordinaiy  c 
immediately  conducts  the  visitor,  who  finds  himself  surronnded 
by  names  which  are  the  stars  of  literature  and  song.  On  the  zi^ 
old  Gotliio  monument  presents  itself,  the  tomb  of  Geoffi^  Chan 
first  poet  buried  in  the  Minster,  the  great  painter  of  English  mai 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  makes  his  pilgrims  to  Canterbuiy  pass  ba 
life-like  as  when  they  set  out  from  the  Tabard  Inn,  in  Son' 
mine  host  accompanying  the  party, — ^knight,  squire,  friar,  nnn, 
merchant,  shipman,  and  parson.  He  died  in  1100.  The  nc 
Edmund  Spenser,  author  of  the  '*  Faery  Queene,"  introduced 
Walter  Raleigh  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  long  and  unfinished  i 
with  whicli  he  enriched  our  literature,  contains  a  constellai 
beauties  :  to  mention  only  two  of  them,  the  parable  of  the  Bei 
Knight : — 

*'  And  on  his  brest  a  bloody  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead  as  living  ever  Him  adored ; 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  His  help  he  had.** 

— "  The  Faery  Queene,"  b.  i.  eanto  L  at  J 

Nor  is  the  beautiful  allegoiy  less  pleasing  or  instructive, 
<«  Of  heavenly  Una  and  her  milk-white  lamb." 
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iaT0  gp$c6  for  little  more  than  the  names  of  those  around  ub, 
I  ol  BODg,  who^  tlthongh  their  harps  are  broken,  still  affect  our 
tion. 


"  Like  the  mute  tone  of  a  remembered  lyre." 

"  Glorious  John,"  whose  fsme  would  have  been  brighter  but  for 
lent  licentiousness  of  his  muse,  which  served 

"  To  make  vice  pleasing  and  damnation  Bhine ;  " 

hia  apostasy  to  the  Church  of  James  II.  and  of  Rome,  and  his 
the  Reformation  in  his  *'  Hind  and  Panther."  Drayton,  author  of 
lion,'*  once  famous.  Beaumont,  the  associate  of  Fletcher.  "  Bare 
ion,*'  as  a  dramatic  writer,  second  only  to  Shakespeare."  Cowley, 
wiae,  aometimea  quoted  by  our  Founder.  Prior,  John  Wesley's 
I  poet,  from  whom  he  quotes  more  frequently  than  from  any  other 
poet,*  his  own  brother  and  Milton  excepted.  Yet  Prior's  poems 
a  lew  TiLenesses,  for  which  there  can  be  no  apology.  His  poem, 
"  Solomon,"  has  considerable  beauty  and  merit.  Yet  we  believe 
F  its  celebrity  is  due  to  the  notice  taken  of  it,  and  the  quotations 
la  it,  by  our  Founder.  Here  is  one,  familiar  to  us  all ;  but  it  is 
ipeating:— 

"  This  fair  half  round,  this  ample,  azure  sky, 
Terribly  large,  and  wonderfully  bright, 
With  stars  unnamber*d  and  unmeasured  height.*' 

iBowe,  of  an  aneient  family  in  Devonshire ;  he  translated  Lucan's 
ilia,"  and  wrote  "  The  Fair  Penitent,"  and  "  Tamerlane. '  From 
ir,  Mr.  Wesley  has  made  two  quotations  of  great  beauty.  The 
a  ^llwaiftn  to  Certain  continued  annoyances  of  a  peculiarly  aggra- 
latore,  which,  he  says, — ,  • 

'*  like  drops  of  eating  water  on  the  marble, 
▲t  length  have  worn  my  sinking  spirits  down.*' 

m  qpiotation  is  a  aublime  apostrophe  to  war : — 

••  O,  thou  fell  monster,  war !  that  in  a  moment 
Laj'st  wastfrthe  noblest  part  of  the  creation, 
The  boast  and  master-piece  of  the  Great  Maker, 
That  wears  in  vain  the  impression  of  His  image, 
Unprivileged  from  Thee." 

olitiim  in  Hr.  Wesley's  Sermon  on  Jeremiah  xvii.  !i,  has  never 
A   there  to    proper  advantage:   it  waa  first   printed    in    the 


he  fimrteen  vohmes  of  John  Wesley^s  Works,  the  number  of  quotations 
tfish  poeta,  omitting  the  Wesleys  and  Watts,  are  as  follows :— Milton, 
H ;  Prior,  foffty-nine ;  Pope,  thirty-three ;  Herbert,  thirteen ;  Shakespeare, 
lis;  Fanell,  four;  Cowley,  four;  Dryden,  three;  Addison,  two; 
one.  A  few  repetitions  of  the  same  passages  occur,  and 
lapaiately.    There  are  also  a  few  quotations  whidh  we  have 
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"  Arminian  Magazine  "  after  his  death,  so  that  the  frraf  a  remained' 

out  correction. 

^•*  Th&t  foul  monster,  war,  that  tee  meet  • 
Lays  deep  the  noblest  work  of  the  creation,"  etc. 

Monnments  have  heen  erected  in  the  Minster  to  Milton,  Bntler, ' 
Thomson,  Mason,  Goldsmith,  and  Watts,  none  of  whom  needed  B 
to  perpetuate  their  memory.  They  were  all  interred  elsewhere.  S 
Butler,  the  favourite  poet  of  Charles  II.  and  his  court,  is  said  to 
died  of  starvation,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  ad.  IftSO.  The  lii 
Samuel  Wesley,  junior,  on  Butler's  treatment  by  his  patrons,  brfn 
after  his  decease,  are  well  known.  The  following,  we  believe,  bv 
appeared  in  print : — 

"  » Immortal  Hadibras  *  that  work  was  named, 
\\liose  antbor*B  wit  for  ages  has  been  famed. 
To  please  the  merry  monarch  and  hiii  court, 
For  lords  and  fair  Philistines  he  made  sport : 
Against  the  Puritan  and  Patriot  band. 
Their  scorn,  he  raised  the  laugh  throughout  the  land. 
Yet  how  be  fared,  the  damning  facts  have  shown  ; 
He  ask*d  for  bread,  and  they  bestow'd  a  stone. 
The  royal  ingrate  who  his  country  sold 
To  Gallic  Louis,  paid  in  bribes  of  gold. 
Who,  like  the  Prodigal,  in  riot  passed 
His  days  and  nigbts,  and  lavisb'd  sums  so  vast ; 
He  and  his  favourites  left  their  Bard  to  be 
Tbe  prey  of  want  and  hopeless  poverty. 
In  gloom  and  woe  the  Poet  yields  his  breath, 
Bead,  quoted,  praised,  renowned, — but  starved  to  death: 
Then,  in  tbe  mighty  Minster*s  hallow'd  gloom. 
For  Bntler  dead  was  raised  the  marble  tomb." 

Two  illustrious  philanthropists  lie  here  interred.  In  Poeti'  C 
by  the  side  of  Prior^s  monument,  is  a  tablet  by  Chantry,  to  tibi 
friend  of  the  African  race.  Up  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  M 
negro  slaves  might  be  seen  in  English  gentlemen's  establiahmenti. 
ville  Sharp,  one  day  in  the  streets  of  London,  saw  a  poor  Negro  lU 
with  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness.  He  was  a  slave  from  Virginia,  abii 
by  his  master  on  account  of  iUness,  brought  on  by  the  change  of  d 
Sliarp  conveyed  him  to  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  whence,  having  iw 
he  went  to  a  situation  which  his  benefactor  procured  for  him.  Wl 
master  heard  of  this,  he  had  his  late  slave,  **  Somerset,"  oomall 
prison  as  a  runaway.  On  the  case  being  heard  before  the  Lud  1 
he  declared  the  man  free.    The  master,  however,  seized 


•  On  reading  the  passage  many  years  ago  in  Wesley's  ••Woiki,** 
struck  with  the  sentiment,  but  always  believed  that  there  was  aa  euDI 
quotation.  An  opportunity  of  collating  it  with  the  original  has  Teoentfy  Of 
and  has  thus  enabled  us  to  do  justice  to  our  Founder's  taste,  which  vtf 
highest  order.  We  trust  that  in  any  future  edition  ol  his  "Wflili 
beautiful  passage  will  be  correctly  given. 
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Nit  to  convej  him  to  a  ship  then  ready  to  sail.  A  writ  of  Habeas 
rpui  was  obtained,  and  *'  Somerset  "was  brought  before  the  Twelve 
Iges,  who  declared  in  his  favour  the  memorable  words  : — "  As  soon  as 
f  alaTo  Beta  his  foot  on  British  ground,  he  is  free."  It  was  at  the  cost 
immense  labooTf  and  almost  his  whole  fortune,  that  this  good  man, 
up,  strack  this  first  blow  at  the  monster  slavery.  To  follow  it  up,  he 
tilnted  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  lived  to  Ece  its 
rpoze  accomplished  by  the  formal  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1H07.  In 
I  Kmth  transept,  the  remains  of  his  fellow-labourer,  AVilber force,  lie. 
itiguons  to  those  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Castlercngh,  Canning,  and 
al^LO.  The  blows  which  were  struck  at  slavery  by  AVilberforce  were 
ia&iTe.  In  the  House  of  Commons  in  17«7,  soon  after  his  election,  he 
ide  his  fiamoas  motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  He  died 
IfciS,  twelve  months  before  slaver}'  expired  throughout  the  British 
spire.  AVe  once  heard  him  speak,  at  a  Methodist  Missionary  Meeting, 
City-Road  Chapel.  Indirectly,  tliese  two  men,  who  were  fully  imbued 
th  the  spirit  of  onr  holy  and  merciful  religion,  may  be  said  to  have 
eeted  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  two  hemispheres,  for  the  United  States 
•Tt  followed  the  example  of  the  Mother  Country, — 

**  And  Cbimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 
Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  strikiog  monuments  in  the  Minstor  is 
It  of  Lady  Nightingale,  sister  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  It  is  the  work  of 
s  eminent  French  sculptor,  Boubiliac ;  and  was  erected  in  17;U.  It 
pments  the  d\ing  lady,  with  her  head  reclined  on  her  husband's  bosom, 
ule  he  vainly  endeavours  with  outstretched  hand  to  avert  from  her  the 
It  timed  by  the  spectral  figure  of  Death,  which  is  emerging  from  below. 
is  said  that  a  robber  who  had  entered  the  Minster  by  moonlight,  was 
seared  by  it  as  to  take  flight,  and  leave  his  crowbar  on  the  pavement 
Inphj  which  is  still  preserved.  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  Journal,  February 
Qi»  1704,  says,  "I  once  more  took  a  serioiLs  walk  through  the  tombs  in 
UStmiDster  Abbey.  W*hat  hesps  of  unmeaning  stone  and  marble! 
i  then  was  one  tomb  which  showed  common  sense :  that  beautiful 
■•  of  Mr.  Kightingale  endeavouring  to  screen  his  lovely  wife  from 
■fik.  Here,  indeed,  the  marble  seems  to  speak,  and  the  statues  appear 
llraotftUTe." 

of  onr  most  eminent  critics  and  moralists  rest  here.  Giflbrd, 
boy  at  twelve,  cast  on  the  wide  world,  rose  to  eminence  as 
lir  of  Cuming's  "  Antijacobin  *'  for  twelve  years ;  and  then  as  editor 
fto  "  Qoarterly  Beview,"  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He  reigned 
over  literatnre  for  fifteen  years,  till  his  death  in  IH^fi.  Dr. 
Jolinion,  the  great  lexicographer  and  essayist ;  and  Joseph  Addison, 

iviiOM  words  in  the  "Spectator/*  (No.  2(M  we  shall  conclude  our 

i^lion  of  the  Minster. 

IShan,  I  am  in  a  serious  hmnonr,  I  very  often  walk  by  myself  in 
tataiuter  Abbey ;  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  nse  to 
HA  it  11  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building,  and  the  condition 
tfta  ptoplo  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melan- 
M%»  or  nther  tbuDghtfdlness,  that  is  not  disogreeable.    I  yesterday 


(' 


of-the  patents  tbemselvoi.  I  consider  the  vaDi^  of  gii 
whom  we  must  quickly  follow ;  when  I  see  kings  lying  by  tbi 
tliem,  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  aide,  or  tbc 
divided  tbo  world  with  coutaala  and  dispates,  I  reflect  wi 
aatonifihment  on  the  little  competitions,  fkctlong,  and  debttt 
When  I  lead  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  soma  that  i 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  greftt  daj 
all  of  UB  be  contemporarieB,  and  make  our  appearance  tog< 


"MODERN  THOUGHT"  AND  THE  ATHANASL 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Creed  which  bears  the  name  of 
was  not  written  by  bim.  It  undonbtedlj  oontains  the  dot 
he  "  stood  against  the  world  ;"  and  therefore,  thonghnen 
a  century  at  least  after  bis  death,  it  soon  acquired  the  repi 
to  bia  distingaiBbed  memory.  While  generally  receiTod  ] 
Ghm'cb  as  a  marvellously  full  yet  condse  statement  of  t 
Diviue  Triiu^,  macy  earnest  mindi  have  hesitated  to  u1 
defiuitionB,  and  a  much  larger  number  have  sbrnnk  fiom 
of  its  "damnatory  clauses."  Mr.  Wesley  says,  in  his 
"  Trinity,"  "  It  was  in  an  evil  honr  that  these  explain 
fmitlesB  work.  I  insist  upon  no  explication  at  all ;  no,  lu 
I  ever  saw;  I  mean,  that  which  is  given  us  is  the  O 
ascribed  to  St.  Athanasins.  I  am  far  firom  saying,  Ix 
assent  to  this  '  shall  withoat  donbt  perisb  ererlastin^y.' 
that  and  another  clause,  I,  for  some  time,  scrnplsd  mbi 
Creed;  till  I  considered,  tl.>  That  these  sentences  onlr 
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r,  tlie  doctrine  of  ths  Trinity  does  not  rest  upon  this  authority,  nor  on 
r  other  that  is  human,  but  upon  God*s  own  Word,  which  cannot  fail. 
Qm  aut^for  of  the  treatise  mentioned  below '''  is  one  of  thoso  who  do  not 
ept  £he  literal  and  common  interpretation  of  this  Creed.  He  says,  iu 
ftelace,  p.  x,  '*  In  the  first  place,  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
plaiH  ami  ohcious  nuaning  of  the  condemnatory  clauses  contained  in 
I  Creed,  is  here  distinctly  and  unreservedly  repudiated.  Secondly,  the 
■■umly-xeceiyed  notions  respecting  the  doctrines  which  constitute  the 
ly  of  the  Creed,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  for  the  most  part 
tioally  erroneous,  and  of  pernicious  influence  on  general  theological 
n^l"  He  aasumcs  that  the  usual  interpretation  is  a  mistaken  one ; 
\  he  does  not  give  ns  authorities  for  what  he  considers  the  true  render- 
^  «*In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,"  the  ordinary  views  are  fallacious,  and 
■ttier  theory  is  the  correct  one.  The  author  is  a  clergyman,  perhaps  of 
M  repute  in  his  own  circle ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  him  before,  and 
m4  know  how  far  his  name  may  commend  the  doctrines  he  propounds, 
i  wMch  he  sets  forth  as  the  freshest  novelties.  He  does  not  carefully 
teee  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Creed,  and  show  how  by  gradual 
mrsioa  the  formula  has  been  made  to  say  something  which  its  creators 
iffv  intended.  He  even  puts  *'  antiquated  and  current  modes  of  theolo- 
eal  thought "  into  one  category,  in  connection  with  which  *'  the  retention 
Ae  Athanaaian  formula  is  no  longer  possible."  So  that  the  book  is  the 
■7  of  an  invention,  by  the  author, — not  wholly  original,  however, — by 
Ueh  the  words  of  the  Creed  may  be  used  in  a  sense  wholly  different  from 
■t  which  has  been  from  the  first  invariably  attached  to  tliem.  As  oiu* 
■das  may  wish  to  know  a  little  of  so  ingcniou:s  a  production,  wc  will 
flain  its  principal  featm-cs. 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  in.stance,  to^rove  tliat  tliis  now  explanation 
li  necessary.  Accordingly,  quotations  are  given  from  the  wiitiogs  of 
fc  Arnold,  from  *'  Essays  and  Reviews,"  from  Jowett  and  Colcnso,  to 
mr  that  '*  Modem  Thought "  has  shakcu  men's  couiidcnce  in  many  old 
Htrinea.  The  Inspiration  of  Scriptm-e,  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
It  Atonement,  Scripture  Inspiration,  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Eternal 
Wahment,  are  openly  questioned  and  denied  by  many  who  still  cull 
Christians,  and  oven  miuisteris  of  tlie  word.  Mr.  Gorman  con- 
the  Church  of  England  upon  her  being  "  the  most  liberal  and 
religions  communion  in  Christendom."  This  statement  in  quite 
i  loose  as  many  others  contained  in  his  book ;  but  it  may  be  justified  so 
aa  uucriptural  opinion  and  teacliing  arc  concerned.  The  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  men  wlio  btill  hold  unchallon^^ed  oflicc  in  Ids 
Inch  ihow  that  the  author's  boast  of  the  endurance  of  diverse  opinions 
M  «oaw  saljects,  is  not  ^rithout  force.  Then,  going  into  the  wider  world 
i  ■Bttal  literature  and  science,  he  finds  such  writers  as  Mr.  Herbert 
KofesBor  Huxley,  employing  all  tlio  resources  of  modern 
and  cnltnre,  in  opposition  to  tlie  ancient  faitli  in  the  super- 
IptanL  Sorely,  wider  these  deplorable  conditions  of  prevailing  doubt 
pl  VMstaintyf  eomething  should  be  done  to  readjust  the  relations  of 
aad  fyth,  of  reason  and  revelation. 


**Xha  Athanaaian   Craed  and  Modem  Thought.     By  the  Bev.  T.  M. 
ILA.**^  '  London :  Longmans.    1870. 


theoloijidil  prjnciplet  hy  duly  qualified  pcriont."  Wc  do  not  a 
be  said,  after  all  this,  tLat ''  tlia  Divine  Word  liolda  the  cliiel 
constitution  of  the  Engli.-Ji  CliurcL."  If  the  foundation 
■'  thoi-OUgh-guing  recenBioii,"  nnd  n  Crewl  wliii'li  lias  been  ui 
hundred  jcars  needs  to  be  ''  adapted  "  lo  "  modem  thouglit,' 
is  gone.  Neither  "loyal  clergy,'"  not  "Ubertyof  tliought." 
lion,"  can  recover  the  tmity  nliich,  if  it  ever  existed,  exists  no 
Out  of  thiH  chaos, — lids  "  modem  tliought," — our  aiitlioi 
ovokc  B  new  order.  First,  ho  insists  with  come  fervour,  bnl 
I'stcssivc  appeal  to  c^'idencc,  tliat  tlie  Bible  is  in  tome  trn»t 
God,  and  coiituins  a  snpematiu^  rcrelntiou.  Common  Tiews 
must  be  yielded  for  othei-s  more  precise  ;  and  many  old-fad 
gical  notions  must  be  discarded  too.  We  can  ufTurd  lo  put 
and  reprobation,  nnd  tvitli  llie  dreadful  thought  that  onbai 
perisli ;  hut  why  Kpcak  of  the  Imth  (hat  ■■  man  is  justified  1 
withotit  the  works  of  the  1aw."^s  a  "crude  Reformation  doc 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  representing  tlie  "  Father 
appeased  hy  (he  btood  of  His  Son?  "  Passages  of  this  kin 
suspect  that  Sfr.  Gorman  is  a  disciple  of  Mr,  Mnnrice,  wlio 
eternal  life  and  deatli  he  implicitly  follmva,  as  well  as  his  ni 
venial  redemption.  He  can  therefore  use  the  '*  damnatoij  cli 
Creed,  since  ther  eimply  affirm  tliat  if  a  man  accepts  Jesus  C 
Liglit  and  Life,  lie  is  saved ;  bnt  if  he  follows  Itis  own  desire* 
to  Christ,  he  nill  "perisli  everlastingly."  i.e.,  become  b^ 
"  The  two  foiTDs  of  speech  mean  essentially  the  same  thin 
l;l:t.l  Bedemptiou,  in  the  some  scheme,  does  not  mean  k  pnb 
fai'^t  accomplished  for  the  race  by  Jesus  in  His  death  and  inti 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  nud  Divine  faculty  into  the  natur 
in  eontideration  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  Person  of  Jei 
we  are  nut  siu-priaed  to  find  Mr.  Oormau  saj-ing  of  the  ". 
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ib  teokuical  sense,  is  eqiu\'alent  to  Essential,  and  has  tliis  meaning  in 

•  Creed;  bnt  in  its  general  acceptation  it  can  only  1)c  ai)pliG(l  to  the 

orl  JcAUB,  and  even  to  Him  only  in  reference  to  Ilis  gloriiicd  humanity. 

I  tlw  DiWne  Man.    In  the  One  God  thei-e  are  thnc  frt'iuTal  Ksnantialny 

■ther.  Son.  and  Holy  Spirit ;  the  One  God,  in  whom  thero  is  this  Trinity, 

One  PenM>n,  in  the  SfMse  nlfow  ea'phimfd  :  and  the  Trinity  which  is  in 

at  One  God  constitutes  and  is  One  T^sonce.    At  tlio  head  of  all  doc- 

bcRitaudsune  which  is  ]ittle  known  among  theologians,  numtlj',  that 

If  ifhrijiftf  HuM'in  Furw,  in  wliicli  our  Jiord  Je>>iis  Christ  now  reigns  a.s 

edorer  all,  blessed  for  ever,  is  Divine, — not  merely  hiimun  and  finite,  ns 

■anonly  supposed,  bnt  ia  all  the  fidnei^s  of  meaning  of  the  teniis,  I)ivinc 

id  Infinite;'  "^ 

lliis  scheme  of  the  Trinity  seems  to  U8  to  he  little  else  than  a  compound 

I  SvedcnborgianLmi  and   Hegelianism.      The    Tatlier  is  hut  ah.stract 

Itity ;  the  Son  is  God  manifested  :  while  the  Spirit  i.^  hut  God  working. 

Molding  to  Mr.  Gorman's  theory  the  Deity  could  st-anMly  he  called  a 

lenon,  until  the  birth  of  the  Himianity  of  Jesus.    This  is  nenrly  equal  io 

qing,  in  iiill  Hegelian  fashion,  that  the  Deity  only  "  attained  coiiseious- 

ns"  in  Him.    Tlie  idea  of  reconciling  sucli  monstrous  inventions  witli 

H  statements  of  the  Athaimsian  Creed,  or  with  the  general  faith  of  Chiis- 

■dom,  is*  utterly  absurd.    We  veiy  much  question  whether  *'  ^lodem 

honght  '*  will  l>e  more  enamoured  of  sueh  8])ecidations  than  of  the  old- 

dUoned  Trinitanamsm.    Mr.  Gorman's  hopes  of  reconciling  faith  and 

MBce  in  this  way  are  as  delusive  as  is  his  method  of  discussing  theology. 

ntstd  of  devising  and  fahricatmg  a  Divinity  which  may  be  thought  likely 

I  nit  modem  ideas,  we  must  go  back  to  Kevelation  to  ascertain  what  is 

•1^  maile  known  to  us  on  the  suhjects  of  the  Divine  nature  and  pro- 

inre.    Most  of  the  errors  which  ^Ir.  Gonnan  deplores,  with  us.  ari^e 

M  a  want  of  due  regard  for  the  Divine  authority  and  the  true  meaning 

Scripture.    He  professes,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  the  full(>st  reverence 

r  the  inspired  Word ;  but  his  docti-ines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Person  of 

bint  of  tlie  zedemption  of  nninkind,  and  of  the  way  of  justiiication,  are 

iii&aent  from  what  we  con.sider  to  be  its  real  teachings,  as  if  he  had 

her  not  teen  or  not  refnurded  it. 

W.  F.  S. 


PHILir    SKKLTON: 

A    IU04in.\PHV.f 

*liM  14tli,  1771^—1  looked  over  a  volume  of  Mr.  Skelton*s  Works.  Ho  is  a 
qriibg  writer.  When  there  is  occasion,  he  shows  all  the  wit  of  Dr.  Swift, 
hnl  with  tin  times  his  judgment ;  and  with  (what  is  far  more)  a  deep  fear  of 
lit  and  a  lender  love  to  mankmd.**— Journal  of  the  He  v.  John  Wesley. 
hnjp  Skkltox  was  bom  in  tlie  parish  of  Demaghy,  in  the  nortli  of 
ihad,  in  Febroar}-,  170IJ-7.  Hia  father  hold  a  large  farm,  and  at  the 
IN  ti^  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tanner;  for,  ha^'ing  a  numerous 

*  As  sliofe  an  the  anthor*H  own  words,  collected  from  several  passages,  and 

•  te  Bonmiicnee  in  a  condensed  form,  without  doing  any  unfairness,  we 

t  Bw  faOoviiit  sksteh  is  drawn  up  from  the  *•  Life  of  Skelton,"  written  ly 
Zfl. — WCna,  BBBIBB.  ^  ^ 


the  Muuday  moiTiiiig,  clad  him  in  tho  plainest  apparel, 
brogues  on  bis  feet,  mid  Bent  liim  to  work  in  the  6el(U  wit 
labourers.  With  this  coiiimaud  ho  reatUly  complied,  tliii 
liuid  of  toil  would  be  less  irksome  tlian  linril  study.  Ue  na 
nllou'cd  to  letum  homu  In  breakfiist,  bat  lectived  his  Bap] 
the  lit'Id  ;  and  these  trere  coarsi'.  iLod  Bumctinies  debijed  t 
In  t)ie  evenings  be  tvas  not  tiUuwed  to  sit  with  bia  brotli* 
hot  directed  to  take  Lis  place  with  the  ecrvuuts,  having  q 
carrying  stonea  iu  a  bsiid-banun-.  Tliis  treatment  soon 
desired  effect.  His  bones  ached  with  bard  labour ;  his  spii 
niid  with  giisldng  teara  he  requested  permission  to  return  to 
fjchool.  His  fatlicr  then  said,  "  Sirrah,  I  will  tnake  this  pr 
whether  do  yon  choose,  to  drudge  all  your  life,  as  jon  have  i 
few  days,  living  on  conrao  food,  dressed  in  frieze  clotbcB,  w: 
yonr  feet,  or  to  apply  to  your  books,  and  cat,  and  drink,  a 
as  your  brothers  are  licre?"— pointing  to  the  elder  brotlu 
was  the  time  of  tho  vacation,  had  just  come  from  the  Unii 
out  in  l>ablin  lineij.  Poor  Philip,  who  was  «ffectiullj 
htunbled,  answered  that  he  would  readily  resome  his  stndiei, 
them  with  diligence.  Ho  fulfilled  his  engagement,  and  w 
stndent  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

^Vhell  Pliihp  had  been  half  a  yenr  nt  school,  bis  father 
died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  being  engaged  at  the  time 
in  the  erection  ofa  new  dwclling-boosc, and  the  preparation  of  I 
A  few  hours  before  he  expired,  he  called  for  bis  ten  childrs 
addressed  a  final  charge.  Plulip  he  requested  to  study  | 
might  know  how  to  cure  tlie  disease  of  which  be  bJJMi 
Philip  cherished  to  tlic  end  of  bis  life  a  profound  respeot  1 
)  that  when  be  was  himself  nn  aged  man,  he  ap 
"  niae  and  cood  father ; "  and  used  to  saT.  with  Hor 
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lire  Hfe.    Hifl  supplies  of  money  wcro  scanty  ;  so  that  when  prosecuting 

I  stndies,  he  was  sometimes  unable  to  parcliase  candles.  In  these  cases 
ved  to  eollect  whins,  by  the  burning  of  which  ho  obtained  the  desired 
^  and  waa  thus  able  to  read  his  Horace  and  his  Homer.  lie  also 
md  with  some  other  boys,  who  like  him  were  intent  upon  improvement, 

p  forth  into  the  fields,  and  examine  one  another  most  strictly  for 
U^enoe.    It  was  agreed  that  he  who  could  not  answer  the  question  tliat 

II  proposed  should  give  a  halfpenny  to  the  boy  that  examined  him. 
Ini  regulation,  he  used  to  observe,  forced  them  to  prepare  themselves 
th  great  care ;  for  halfpence  were  articles  of  great  scarcity  among  tliem. 
On  leaving  the  school,  he  entered  as  a  sizer  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 

June,  1724,  where  he  had  the  celebrated  Dr.  Delany  as  his  tutor, 
ho  proved  himself  a  permanent  and  faithful  friend,  lending  liim  money 
flitUe  him  to  meet  his  college  expenses,  and  trusting  Mm  for  repayment 
htan  years.  Having  gone  through  his  academical  course,  and  taken 
e  bachelor  B  degree,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Sterne,  Bishop  of 
l^^wr,  and  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Newtown -Butler,  in  the  county  of 
■maaagh. 

Aft  this  time,  it  wonid  appear,  the  Irish  prelates  were  far  from  instituting 
list  inquiries  as  to  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  men  whom  they 
ffnied  with  the  clerical  character.  The  men  who  were  ordained  along 
ilh  Skehon  spent  the  following  night  in  the  bisliop's  houBc ;  and  one  of 
tm  early  the  next  morning,  elated  with  the  thought  tliat  lie  was  no 
Ipr  a  layman,  but  a  deacon,  furnished  himself  with  a  rod,  rushed  into 
moom  where  Skelton  and  another  young  man  were  in  bed,  applying  it 
Aeir  naked  limbs  by  way  of  amusement.  Skelton  leaped  out  of  bed, 
I  telling  the  frolicsome  deacon  by  tlie  neck  pushed  him  down  the  stairs, 
n  bithop,  hearing  an  unusual  noise,  came,  and  inquired  what  was  the 
Mer;  when  Skelton  told  him  that  the  young  deacon  was  so  flushed  witli 
I  noent  ordination,  that  he  could  not  behave  himself  quietly,  but  had 
■i  to  lash  him  and  his  companion  in  their  bed.  He  had  therefore  been 
■ydlsd  to  show  him  the  shortest  way  down  the  stairs.  With  this 
ihaation  the  bishop  was  satisfied  so  far  as  Skelton  was  concerned. 
hrt  he  said  to  the  author  of  the  mischief  is  not  recorded. 
flUton's  biographer  states  that  another  Irish  bishop,  about  the  same 
Mb  hsring  ordained  several  young  men,  invited  them  to  dine  with  him, 
A  tina  addxessed  them  when  they  had  partaken  of  his  hospitality : 
Bvdenen,  I  had  some  notion  of  making  each  of  you  write  a  little  piece 
['eoMpoaiftion,  as  is  nsaal  on  such  occasions  ;  but  I  have  thought  better 
f i;  Hid  in  place  of  it  I  will  only  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  piece  of  advice, 
htiag  to  yoor  behaviour  as  clergymen ;  which  will  be  more  useful  to 
l^tMi  move  pleasing  to  me,  than  any  nonsense  you  could  write.  You 
if  ttdak  that  good  preaching  will  make  you  agreeable  to  your  people ; 
iil¥Be  I  Bmst  tell  you,  that  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  but  I  will  teach 

BaBsOiod  of  gainittg  their  fiivour.  Look  out  for  some  humorous  jest- 
k,  ni  pkk  out  all  the  droll  stories  you  meet  with  in  it :  and  get  tliem 
t|  hauL  Then,  if  yon  be  able,  make  up  some  now  ones  of  your  own. 
hh  em  also  to  xecoUect  every  witty  tiling  you  hear.  Thus  equipped, 
ilMllte  «dl  qulifted  to  do  the  duties  of  your  parish  ;  for  when  you  go 
%^4MHlii0i»  fluiriiges,  or  wakes,  you  may  easily  entertain  every  one 
I  2«2 


qoalifitd  for  liis  clerii-al  dntiea  with  respect  to  Bcholkralup. 
from  thu  fact,  tliat  trheii.  a(  a  Etibsequeut  period,  lie  wu  ordi 
he  was  hulijectcd  lo  nil  cxaininntion  by  the  bishop  niul  hii 
Latin,  for  rni  entire  n'lt'k,  iu  the  pTosei-utiou  of  irluch  he  vaa 
to  nllrr  one  word  iu  lOnglisli. 

Iu  liin  tir^t  eiiiploymeiit,  as  a  clergyman,  he  vna  imhftpp}' 
iu  the  house  of  hi^  rector,  with  the  education  of  whose  chil<l 
eutnisUd.  The  rector,  it  oppeai-a,  was  in  Bubjection  to  hia 
imaginiDg  Oist  she  was  bom  for  govemmeiit,  sought  to  obti 
dominion  over  the  curate,  and  8o  intei-fered  with  the  edua 
children,  that,  afXer  enduring  her  reproofs  and  admonitioDa 
his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  resigned  ]iis  curacy  and  1 
cliarge ;  longing  to  devote  himself  to  theological  studies,  an 
beneficenee  ;  for,  before  he  left  Newt qwn-lJu tier,  where  he  held 
ho  gave  proof  of  those  f  earnings  for  llie  relief  of  human  miMi 
the  subsequent  years  of  his  life  were  distinguished.  Betomi 
cliurch  one  Sunday,  he  came  to  fl  cabin  n-hich  had  jost  be< 
by  fire,  with  three  cbildrcn  in  it.  Two  of  tlie  cliildren  wer 
death.  The  third  showed  some  signs  of  life,  but  was  honil 
Seeing  tito  poor  people  in  wont  of  linen,  he  stripped  off  hia  i 
tearing  his  shirt  to  pieces,  gave  it  to  them,  as  ha  fonnd  i 
leaving  scarciOy  a  elired  for  liimeelf. 

After  the  resignation  of  his  curacy  at  Newtown -Butler, 
that  of  Monaghan,  upon  the  duties  of  which  he  entered  with 
for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  aware  that  he  was  acoonnt 
soitls  committed  to  his  care,  and  resoWed  to  devote  all  hia  timt 
to  their  welfare.  He  laboured  earnestly  iu  his  ministry;  ^ 
house  to  house,  without  distinction  of  sect;  con*craad  frM 
people,  miughug  entertainment  with  instruction.  ETery  Sim 
he  catechized  the  children  in  the  church :  and  as  tbay  adn) 
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oqnenco  wliich  ftxrests  and  fixes  the  Attention  of  a  congi'egation.  He 
plained  to  liia  hearers,  in  familiar  and  expressive  language,  tlie  invita- 
OBs,  promises,  and  threateniugs  of  the  Gospel ;  he  declared  to  tlicm  tlie 
idiqpensahle  conditions  of  salvation ;  he  placed  heaven  and  hi'll  before 
Mejes  of  his  people,  and  called  upon  them  individually  to  choose  tlieir 
rarU&ting  destiny.  His  large  and  gigantic  si/e.  expressive  features,  the 
oaesof  his  voice,  and,  above  all,  the  manifest  eincenty  uf  Ids  heart,  made 
a  irresistible  impression  upon  his  hearers.  They  were  insensibly  carried 
ny  witli  him :  thc}*'  were  astonished ;  they  were  convinced. 

His  life  was  eoufurmahle  to  Ids  preaching.  Ho  was  ] tumble  and 
nefolent.  lacing  bom,  as  he  conceived,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  he 
■t  forth  every  e£E6rt  to  alleviate  tlieir  sufferings,  and  promote  their  present 
tad  fdtiirc  well-being.  A  considerable  part  of  his  small  salary  he  gavo 
0  them,  so  as  scarcely  to  allow  himself  tlie  necessaries  of  life.  His 
■oe«si  corresponded  wiili  his  efforts ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  manners 
■d  condition  of  tlie  people  were  greatly  improved.  Ignorance  and  vice 
ttiMted  before  him. 

Bu  income  at  this  period  was  forty  pounds  a  year ;  and  with  tliis  sum, 
aaU  asit  was.  lie  contrived  to  d4>  wonders ;  for  he  avoided  all  unnecessary 
^enaes,  keeping  no  horse,  but  visiting  every  part  of  Ids  extensive  parisli 
■  fiwt  He  gave  freely  to  the  poor,  paid  for  his  lodging  and  board, 
Inoted  a  snm  annually  towards  the  repayment  of  the  loans  he  had  received 
ran  Dr.  Delany.  when  passing  tlirough  his  collegiate  course  in  Dublin ; 
id  lie  advanced  ten  pounds  a  year  to  his  mother,  to  assist  her  in  tlic 
Bpport  of  her  cliildi'en.  He  visited  her  every  Christmas,  performing  the 
on  foot;  and  when  he  presented  to  her  this  token  of  his  filial 
,  he  received  from  her  a  pair  of  stockings,  most  probably  of  her 
n  knitting.  Having  met  tlicse  demands,  tliere  was,  of  course,  little  left 
V  nperflnities.  either  m  diet  or  apparel.  When  the  wants  of  the  poor 
we  argent,  and  his  own  purse  empty,  he  applied  for  help  to  wealthy 
ttaonsof  Ilia  acquaintance,  wlio  found  it  diflicult  to  rebi^>t  the  applications 
f  ao  generous  and  importunate  a  beggar. 

To  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  jail  he  was  assiduously  attentive,  seeking 
f  tfcry  means  in  liis  power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  promote  their 
piBtnal  benefit.  He  found  tliat  a  part  of  the  food  wliich  was  allotted  to 
has  was  fraodnlently  withheld ;  and  of  this  injury  he  obtained  an  imme- 
iafta  tedresi.  He  was  specially  attentive  to  the  convicts  who  were  under 
ka  aaatence  of  death  :  and  the  life  of  one  poor  fellow  he  succeeded  in 
■ii^{.  The  day  of  his  execution  was  fixed ;  and  the  humane  Skelton, 
4f  pamiaded  of  the  man's  innocence,  hastened  to  Dublin,  for  the 
[■fOM  of  laying  the  case  before  the  I*rivy  Coimcil,  which  he  found  to  be 
ha  ahting.  By  the  iacta  and  arguments  which  he  adduced  ho  convince<l 
timt  the  man  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  con- 
;  and  ha  hastene<l  home  to  announce  to  the  trembling  prisoner 
tidiDga  of  life  and  liberty. 

Vhile  going  his  xoonds  of  charity,  he  met  with  Jolin  Bums,  a  boy  who 
desf  and  dnmb ;  bat  who.  being  quick  of  appi-ehension,  had 
boHa  to  read  and  write.     Touched  with  compassion,  Skelton 
■NU^  inalnietBd  the  hapless  youth  in  the  Christian  religion.    Some 
iftenmidi  Bonii  pnULdied  by  suhscription  a  volume  which  he 


'X'liea  BTUiiDg  tumseiC  ol  anotber  opportunity,  be  lonnil  tti 
in  a  leas  furious  mood,  and  at  leogUi  succeeded  in  correcting  ] 
temper  and  habits  :  so  tliat  lie  became  not  only  meek  and  gi 
example  of  Cliristian  godJineax.  The  lion  asBumed  the  cb 
lamb,  alarmed  and  softened  by  bearing  Skelton  dcseribe  the  i 
miseries  of  liell.  and  the  tender  mtrcy  of  Christ,  wlio  submitti 
thebittereatBulTeringa,  that  He  might  reconcile  lost  sinners  to  ( 
was  not  the  only  man  whom  tliis  zealuua  pastor  was  a  meanae 
ftom  the  errur  of  his  way.  ]ty  God's  hlesaing  upon  his  taOt 
private  and  public,  he  tiuccceiled  ia  producing  an  extensive 
among  the  people  of  Iiis  charge ;  thirty  nr  forty  of  nhom  vrera 
on  a  week-day  tn  unite  with  him  in  the  worship  of  Almighty  C 
'\Vlule  he  waa  thus  zealomly  and  successfully  employed  ii 
tlio  religious  and  moral  benefit  of  hia  people,  he  applied  b 
laudable  diligence  to  the  atndy  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Chriattaa 
na  to  be  able  to  initruot  and  edif  j  hia  hearen  by  Ida  public  diaooi 
ing  out  of  Ilia  treasury  things  new  and  old.  Having  acquired  ai 
amount  of  aacred  scliolarship,  he  applied  liimaelf  to  the  atudy 
in  accordance  with  tlie  request  of  his  dying  father ;  intending 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  families 
lie  was  surrounded,  whose  Bufferings  often  awakened  his  tender 
eapecially  when  they  were  unable  to  obtain  profeaaioual  he} 
purpoaea  of  liumanity,  for  some  years  he  read  medical  booln 
availing  himself  at  the  same  time  of  the  counsel  of  a  skilful  t 
physician  of  liis  acquaintance ;  wlio  advised  himnever  to  attei 
of  any  disease,  unless  he  was  fully  satisfied  as  to  ita  real  nata 
persuaded  that  the  medicine  applied  would  be  of  nae ;  add! 
myself,  physic  is  my  trade ;  and  when  I  go  to  see  a  patient,  I  ■ 
prescribe  something,  shonld  it  be  even  brick-dust,  to  preaerre  n 
otherwise  the  people  would  think  J  had  uo  skill :  but  as  yon  ■ 

RllP.h  n(ve<i.4itv.  vnn  mav  Hn  mliat   is  hnul  "      TTa  f^nlr  ilit.  •,)•;, 
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nope  for  fhe  exercise  of  his  talents ;  but  the  hishop  to  whose  dioceso 
Itoft  belonged,  feeling  that  the  removal  of  such  a  man  would  reflect 
Knunrnpon  himself,  requested  him  to  reiualn,  giving  liiin  the  promise 
l»  next  living  in  Ids  gift  that  should  become  vacant.  It  happeiiod  that 
■ext  hying  of  which  the  bishop  had  the  disposal  was  that  of  Monaghau, 
■e Skeltou  then  resided;  but  his  lordship,  in  violation  of  his  pledge, 
tit  to  his  own  nephew ;  charging  him,  however,  to  retain  Skeltoii  as  liis 
lie,  and  learn  from  him  his  own  duties  as  the  incumbent  of  a  parish, 
ritcm  was  therefore  left  in  his  humble  condition,  though  equal  in  respect 
bdent  and  usefulness  to  the  wealthiest  clergyman  of  his  day. 
Btcoold  not  confine  himself  to  his  official  duties,  as  the  curate  of  a 
sdi,  bat  attempted  the  correction  of  existing  evils,  both  ecclesiastical 
idfil.  by  the  publication  of  several  anonymous  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
iehwere  printed  in  Dublin,  and  excited  no  small  amotint  of  attention : 
qr  people  wondering  who  the  gifted  writer  could  be  :  but  the  publislioi* 
i&ithful  to  him,  and  on  no  account  would  reveal  the  secret.  In  tliese 
ilieatlons  he  exx>osed  the  errors  of  Popery ;  he  warned  the  people  of  the 
M  consequences  to  the  nation,  should  IMnce  Cliarles,  wlio  had  then 
>im  the  sword  in  the  maintenance  of  his  claim  to  tlie  British  crown, 
eeed  in  his  enterprise,  so  as  to  re -assert  and  carry  into  practical  eil'ect 
topotic  principles  of  his  exiled  family. 

bme  of  these  publications  were  grave,  and  others  satirical :  among 
It  was  an  ironical  yindicatiou  of  Dr.  Houdley,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
iter,  a  volnminous  writer,  and  thoroughly  heterodox  in  his  views  of  tlie 
\j  Trinity,  as  well  as  on  some  other  points  of  revealed  tnith.  Among 
Br  mischievous  books  which  he  put  forth  was  a  Treatise  on  the  Lord's 
for,  in  which  he  advocates  tenets  at  variance  with  the  general  teacliiug 
ke  Christian  Church,  and  contradictory  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
Eai^d.  Through  the  entire  volume  the  right  reverend  prelate  never 
iks  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrilico  for  the  siits  of  men, 
of  our  Lord  Himself  as  a  Divine  Person.  Ills  object  in  writmg  obvi- 
If  was,  to  induce  devout  Christians  to  repress  within  themselves  those 
tagi  of  humiliation,  self-abasement,  acts  of  appropriating  faith,  and 
VBt  love,  which  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  cherish  when  they  *'  eat  of 
k  kead,  and  drink  of  that  cup."  He  ttaches  communicants  to  recog- 
I  in  that  most  impressive  ordinance  nothing  more  than  a  memorial  of 
teth  of  their  "  Master  and  Lord,"  which  He  submitted  to  endure  for 
k^idTantage.*'  The  bishop's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page 
ftiTolame,  and  Skelton,  in  his  anonymous  pamphlet,  aifects  to  believe 
i  it  was  not  written  by  him,  but  was  the  production  of  an  adversary, 
I  ttu  attempted  to  ruin  the  bishop's  honest  fame. 
^Vhat  a  scandalous  and  uncharitable  ago  is  this,"  says  he,  "  that  can 
As  ineh  a  work  of  darkness  to  an  apostolical  messenger  of  light !  to  a 
>ip!  to  s  servant  and  successor  of  our  Saviour !  How  is  it  possible 
tost  who  sabseribes  our  Articles,  who  engages  to  inculcate  our  Cate- 
^  to  administer  the  Church  according  to  our  Canons,  and  tliis  Sacra- 
it  leeording  to  our  Rubric,  should  write  one  senttuce  of  such  a  book  ? 
h  tai^QoaiUe  he  ahonld  vindicate  his  conduct  in  so  doing  to  his  con- 
hj  irlfwilfng  the  superior  authority  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  his 
sfaiee  ha  holds  Us  bishopric  by  subscribing  to  the  consonanoy 


character,  in  wliioh  I  have  imitated  tliu  sincerity,  and  spokci 
love  of  tmtli.  tlint  nppuara  in  tlie  actions  and  wrilinga  of  tlii 
fnlhurofonrClinrch." 

Afti'T  Uiis  terriblti  saicasm  upon  tlie  I'liaractev  nud  condv 
Skclton  proceeds  to  refute  the  tlicolngic&l  errors  contained 
ivliich  liU  lordship  liad  pnLlialicd.  Whether  the  bishop 
when  he  read  tliis  very  ctt'ci'tive  satire  ui>oq  himself  and  1 
know  uot ;  hut  bc  may  siifcly  siiy  that  many  sincere  bienda 
were  aaliaiued  for  hiiii.  Yet  arc  there  men  iu  the  present  tii 
the  sacred  office,  who  would  keep  liiin  iu  countenance.  Ii 
and  official  subscriptious,  tliey  declare  tliemselvcs  to  be  Jen 
public  teaching  nni)  writings  (hey  no  less  explicitly  btow  tl 

SkettoiiH  own  bialiop.  Dr.  Stcaue,  was  groliliol  with 
Tiiidicatioii  of  Hoadlry.  Me  sent  for  Skelton,  and  prodnciD] 
Kfiid,  "  Did  you  write  this '.'  *  Skeltou  waved  the  question. 
said  the  bishop,  "  it  is  a  clever  tiuug.  You  arc  a  young  mat) 
tiike  these  teu  gaincRs.  Yoii  mtiy  want  ihcm.'*  "  I  took  th 
Skelton:  "for  I  vaa  then  a  poor  curate."  And  "a  pot 
bishop  sufleied  liiui  to  remain  ;  yet  when  n  living  in  the  i 
TBcuut,  and  was  t>iveu  to  another  uixo,  he  usually  aent  fa 
gave  hiin  leu  guineas  ;  wliii'li  (he  geuerona  Skeltou,  poor  a 
to  a  brother  clergyman,  who  was  poorer  still,  hnvin^  no  g 
being  uuuMe  thivingh  iiifinnity  to  perform  clerical  dntios. 

We  strongly  suspect  tbnt  when  Uoldsmith  drew  his  celabi 
of  "  the  villH;{e  preacher,"  he  had  tjkelton  iji  his  roind.  Thj 
know,  thai  the  poet  and  Skelton  were  both  Irishmen;  t 
contempomries :  that  Goldsmith's  father  was  a  clergymaa 
residence  was  not  far  distant  from  Alonsghan,  where  8k«It 
years  as  a  ennte :  and  concemins  him  it  misiht  be  litenll* 
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Far  otkf  r  aims  bia  heart  had  learu'd  to  pri/e. 

More  BkiU*d  to  raUe  the  wretched  thau  to  rise. 

•  •  •  • 

Thns  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  liis  pride, 
And  CTeu  hia  failiugs  leanM  to  virtue'ri  bidi* ; 
Bat  in  hia  datv  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  aud  wept,  he  pray'd  and  filt  for  nil : 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  ofTHpriug  to  the  skicR, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  eacli  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way/* 

I  To  be  ivutitiuaL) 


TH1-:  Hl'LSEAN  JJ-XTrRK  FOR  iMiii. 

^•ueniUy  Hllowe<l  that  the  succosa  of  Chiibtianity  fi*i»iii  ilw  Hi-^^t  Iia^ 
le.  in  a  •itvtit  iiu-asiiro.  to  its  uiniiifest  luonil  superiority  ovi-r  all 
sUfius.  Its  tluMiry  of  morals  is  far  loftier  and  more  cuiiiplctc  than 
.t  obtauifd  anion*;  iW  heatlieu ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  exceptional 
le  munility  of  Oiristian  countries  and  of  the  Christian  age  has  hirn 
id  of  that  which  has  characterized  tiiacs  and  rejjrions  which  liave 
ider  other  iofliienci^. 

■  always  been  b«dirvi^l  that  there  is  a  connection  betweru  faith  and 

Hie  teaching  uf  Jt-sus  did  not  more  suqiass  that  of  idiiiosophers, 

d  His  character  and  life  Buri)ass  all  former  examples.    The  con- 

nccess  of  the  Oiristian  cause  will  nmch  depend  uinmi  the  spirit  and 

of  those  who  profess  to  serve  it.    The  world  cniniot  withstand  the 

i  of  the  Church,  if  her  virtues  are  more  resplendent  and  her  clinrity 

(iwingthiin  those  seen  elsewhere.  Men  are  more  im])ressed  by  facts 

theories,  liowever  sound  or  beautiful.  One  lioly  life  may  do  greater 

in  a  hundred  books  or  a  thousand  sermons.    In  Italy  and  Spain  at 

it  is  difficult  to  persuade  many  that  Chiistianity  is  anytliing  but  a 

B  invention  of  priestcraft,  because  itn  public  representatives  have  so 

f  belied  its  true  character.    In  the  last  century  in  Kngland,  few 

tof  aiming  higher  than  a  heatlien  excellence  in  morals ;  and  many 

i&tendtrd  ti>  do  Christinnit}'  a  service  when  they  proved  tliat  it  was 

I  as  I1atom:»ni  or  Stoicism.    Hut  our  Lord  plainly  taught  that  the 

t  between  the  religion  bearing  His  name  and  tlie  spirit  of  the 

ihould  always  be  manifest.    After  He  had  said  to  His  followt^rs, 

ed  are  yc,  wlien  men  sliall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 

nuuiner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  ]My  sake."  He  added,  "  Let 

^  so  sliine  before  num.  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 

yrar  Fatlier  who  is  in  lieaven."    The  spirit  of  malice,  bitterness, 

Ifebood,  is  to  be  met  aud  subdued  by  that  of  love,  gentleness,  and 

The  Chiifftimn  cause  may  be  safe  in  reasou  and  in  liistoty,  so  that 


EIm  Light  of  the  Worlih  An  Essay  by  A.  S.  Wilkius,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
in  Owen's  College,  Manchester."  (The  Hulseau  Lecture  for  1869.) 
Dan  and  Oo. 

Wi^lB  HP^vB   ^F^rv 


□CTC  into  l)io  nioi'Uil  eoAe  'if  luniikinil.  mill  cuu  lliFT«fiirc  >:Ii 
rp<ii!ncnitor  of  Ihc  woi'lil.  Tlicy  feel  that  tliof  CEUiiiot  aduii 
pliitlimcut  of  moral  miracles  hy  tlio  Qospcl  nitliont  rorogniiii] 
every  clnR.1,  nnil  then  iri>nfi^s:^iii^'  llint  tho  Hystcni  is  Di\iii 
nutnml.  lliit  tliis  woiilil  nevrr  do  fur  thu  men  of  s^iciicc  ai 
'■fiilwlj'  so  fullpd."  niid  tliPi-efore  those  lu'eiensionn  of  thii  Chi 
lire  tioldly  clmllenged.  llr.  Biu-kli'  kiivn  thni  lunmlity  ban  i 
from  tlie  lieginiiiug  of  Iiistun'.  yir.  J,  S.  Uill  asserts  t 
Teijtnmi-iil  nioivlity  depends  iip[>n  Pii^'an  and  Judaic  eoni 
execUeiH-ioa  coiisixt  rather  in  what  it  furbids  tliaii  iii  wlint  it 
tliat  it  relies  upon  the  docirinu  of  nwiinU  and  piuuslunent 
powerful  iacentives  to  virtue.  Mr.  F.  W.  Ncivninn.  and 
venture  to  say  that  the  Neiv-Tcstainent  standard  of  moralit; 
culture  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  Tory  good,  they  alia 
goes,  but  needs  correction  and  cxtenr^ion.  Its  tht-oiy  of  [ 
tliiuk,  would  not  suit  any  conimcreiiil  city  or  people,  as  it  ; 
llic  first  Christians  in  Jemnolem ;  and  it  lay:?  down  no  clear 
State  government,  or  for  the  extinetioa  of  .-ikvoiy.  The  ii 
WL'U-n'ritten  llssny  of  lYifossor  'Wilkins  is  n  vciy  ample  replj 
of  tliis  class ;  and  a  most  clear  and  comprehensive,  yet  co 
scntation  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  Cliri'itian  etliic^,  as  com] 
other  ByMeniB  ei'cr  posMM^scd  by  man. 

Thin  argument  in  fnvintr  of  Christiaiiily  belongs  both  to  n 
internal  evidenco.  Keilher  of  these  branches  of  tbe  testi 
trulli  can  or  ought  to  be  diKpensed  with.  Profesitor  Wilkins 
Coleridge  initiated  the  reaction  against  I'ali'v.  wlio  made  th( 
rcli;jion  to  rest  wholly  on  extomnl  evidence.  Coleridg*.  how 
Ihc  other  estri'me,  and.  dis]iamging  nil  historicHl  testimony, 
every  man  Khoidd  tost  Ohiistinnily  by  his  o 
the  "  truth  "  ong)it  1o  '*  commend  itself  to  every  m 
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^lywiigm  nnder  the  most  unlikely  circumstanccfl.  and  in  Rpite  of  the  most 
itipendoas  difficulties?  Did  a  small  sect  of  Galilmnst  ovoiliirn  the  faitlis 
if  Greeci*  and  Rome,  empty  their  tem])U'i(.  and  fllH)li^:ll  thiir  nhDiuiiiations  V 
3Wq  the  power  which  acttnl  iu  and  tlirougli  th<>iii  must  Iinvf  Iilm-u  l^ivine. 
IVBO  human  hands  could  liavc  bo  **  turned  the  world  iip>id(;  down."  The 
aanl  results  of  Christianity  are  so  difforent  from  those  nf  tmy  othor 
^lian,  as  to  constitute  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  nud  no  feeble 
that  it  is  not  •*  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  but  "  heavenly  "  nnd  "  from 


■f 


If  we  briefly  reproduce  the  historical  sketch  which  l^ofessor  AVilkins 
of  the  heathen  moral  s}'stems.  our  readers  will  perceive  tlmt  Ik*  dors 
depreciate  tliem.  in  order  to  enhance  the  superiority  of  the  Gdspel 
He  shows  that  most  moral  truths  were  hM  by  the  philosophers  of 
Ktold  worid,  but  utterly  failed  to  become  prHCticul,  efficient,  and  popular, 
be  great  glory  of  Clirifitianity  is,  that  while  deliuiiig  more  clearly  every 
■nl  re^xuirement,  it  lays  down,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  law.  love 
liGod  and  man  ;  and  gives  to  the  conscience  and  heart  of  Iminniiity  the 
|Nuiul  impulse  of  adoring  love  to  Jesus,  tlie  Redeemer  of  the  nice. 

lb.  Wilkins  commences  vdth  the  .Vryan  races,  of  whose  early  etliit'al 
iniition  we  know  but  little.  Language,  wliicli  is  "fossil  tliouglit."  is  our 
hM  guide  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  and  that  sliows  that  tlierc  wore 
ianiijilJLiim  of  *'  the  fall"  as  a  sull>'ing  of  man's  spirit.  Morality,  in  the 
Iprion  sense,  is  unknown  in  tho  Vcdas.     layers  for  temporal  prosperity 

tnoorded,  but  none  for  ''  a  clean  heart"  and  *' a  right  spirit."  In  the 
M  of  Menou  there  appears  some  sense  of  sin  and  of  tlie  need  of  pro- 
iKitioo,  and  many  beautiful  prccex)ts  were  ^ven.  But  these  could  not 
pnfit  the  many,  even  if  tJiey  were  accepted  by  the  few.  All  idolatrous 
became  coriiipt  and  demoralizing.  Sakyamuni,  the  founder  of 
attempted  to  reconcile  religion  and  morality,  and  perhaps  was 
llttcrly  imsuccessful.  The  moral  teaching  of  Chinese  sages,  as  well  as 
Ibdian  reformers,  has  often  been  cited  as  morally  exquisite,  but  elosir 
ice  shows  it  to  be  powerless, 
a  earliest  Greek  views  of  morality  are  to  be  found  iu  Homer.  Society 
but  a  noble  barbaiism :  tradition  and  social  custom  were  tlie 
Is  of  riglit  and  wTong.  Crimes  of  violence  were  not  condemned  ; 
was  a  virtue  ;  piracy  was  reckoned  no  sin ;  and  the  idea  of  duty 
man  and  man  was  unknown.  There  was  a  barbaric  hospitality, 
put  a  premium  upon  frankness  and  generosity ;  there  was  compam- 
ilomeatie  purity;  and  the  later  forms  of  immorality  do  not  present 
Ires.  Men  had  some  fear  of  the  gods,  of  a  future  state,  and  of  tlie 
tof  oonadence.  Hesiod,  who  is  now  generally  thought  to  belong  to 
period  than  Homer,  sliows  a  better  moral  luiderstanding :  there  is 
nadness  in  his  views  of  man,  and  **  the  Ml  '  is  commemorated  in  two 
There  was  tlicn  in  Greece  a  "  poi)ular,  unconscious  morality," 
lasted  until  the  times  of  the  Sophists,  who  infused  Kcepticism  into 
LfabUe  mind.  There  was  a  manifest  degeneracy  after  Homer's  time, 
in  rqpard  to  the  impurities  brought  in  by  the  worsliip  of  Dio- 
■■d  BmL  Yet  the  Heeling  of  patriotism  gi-ew,  and  men  began  to 
\taiihej  were  not  merely  members  of  a  tribe,  but  of  a  nation. 

IB  the  Mthoriiy  of  the  ancient  morality  was  shaken  by  the 


nvvQuauvy  ^"'^  iiiciik-ntu  boiicriilenco.  uur  Kpcuk  (>f  luaii  uu 
as  wortliy  nf  ri'Knnl.  He  whm  iiicoiisistfiil  in  rcpinl  to  tit 
GmI.  nud  iiitiuiituil  tlint  uinii'H  nuiti'Hiil  impLTfi-clinu  inailu  i 
liim  to  rrndi  the  Diviiu-  iilcal. 

jVriNtutU'  bliiiocrt  l'liiti>  tin-  ilq>ictiiij!  n  pirfi-ctiiiii  wbicli 
ii'ttcli.  mill  set  iilwiit  tliu  fiiliiii-iili'lii  of  It  iiionil  r.VKti'm  vlut 
limiiniiitj  ftK  it  is.  Uu  liiuiiil  niiiw  ivcrywliiTO  sfckin^  lu 
lii>  ilesi-nU-tl  tin  "  i-»iisi-iiiUK  acliril j.'  nnil  i-nilitod  lite  " liig 
with  iKL-nisiiif,'  tlic  liifjluT rniigc  of  lii-i  fnuiilticx,  while  tUi 
Kbi'viiiicc.  But  h<<  gnvi-  no  iIkhiit  of  duty ;  nnd  like  tli«  > 
nud  of  ovpiy  ti-iuIiL-i'  not  «iidiT  tlio  iii.s)iinitioii  nf  hour 
Sliifjirili!  fBJlod  to  niiiko  momlily  nii  cvi'rjr-diiv  mid  tvvr 
Virtue  with  hini  is  littl»  more  thiiii  n  vulciiliitioii  of  ndvanlit{ 
no  hmailiiy,  or  Hulf-Hbiieftntion.  tuiloiw  tbi'  luttir  ran  lie  la 
niiHsioii  of  Buiride,  nud  iii  liiit  <nilo;o'  uiioii  a  Mtldior-lifi 
HlnviT>-  would  be  a  ppqHittwl  iifeeK»ity  fir  wihk'  m^Ijoiim  of 
he  di'i-)iiiie<l  tluit  pcTNiiiiiil  KiiitiiiieiitM  in  llie  Diviiio  Bmii>>  v 

Suuh  iiiUBt  linve  Ufii  tliu  rcjieittcd  hiliire  of  lunn  to  rracl 
biM  duly  upon  oiirtli,  c-xt-ejit.  iih  I'rofesMir  AVilkiits  oboer 
Intciiiosiiujn.  If  Kuih  iiii-n  nit  PUto  uiiil  AriKtotli-  conU 
truth,  wlicu  all  the  futts  iici'i-ssnry  to  tlio  MilntiiMi  of  tit 
bcfi>n>  tlii'iii,  we  luny  eniichulo  Hint  it  is  beyond  hiunnn  nliHi 
Oo«l'Miiii.  .fi.-snit,  titc  ideal  of  likittCNii  to  Uoil.  wliicli  IImI 
Ai-istotle  dii-inod  to  be  Hupcrliuiiinn,  is  conun-ted  with  nil 
r>'iil  lifi',  ns  they  are  dmnii  out  by  the  niiftlytic  gciiiiiH  of  tli 
"  moll  were  peniiittcd  to  retell  tlit!  biglieftt  in  Kpeculat 
Ailvciit  1 "  in>  thnt  whcu  the  true  light  shoitc  nil  ini-^it  con 
Go<1. 

The  Cjreiiian  sebool,  nn  DlTsluvit  of  Plfttiuiisni.  eouiud«n 
end  of  lifi>.    EpiiiiTU'i,  in  following;  them,  said  mnnygood 
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tke  lufiiiito.  altliougli  it  was  fii>tfrfd  by  Ea^ti-ni  tlioir^ht,  ^\liirh  cain«? 
lugcly  in  through  Kome  k-adin;;  Stnii.-,  who  wviv  nf  Oii.  nlal  hiith.  JJut 
ftif  thoo<j^t  of  tlie  univiTse  was  t«»o  vast  for  tln^ni.  and  thi-  Sidii"  bocanio  a 
Fit«li>t.  The  universe  could  unt  tiu-n  nsido  IVom  it>  miirsr.  niid  whnt 
ttnst  be.  must  be.  Stoicisiiu  revived  in  tlii*  limiiHii  WDild  in  t]io  times  of 
Seneca.  Epictctns,  iiid  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  but  tbou;:b  it  sin  me  out  witli  itv 
pirefit  rays,  it  failed  tn  pieree  the  darkurs-*  <if  tin*  penplr.  mid  imly  sur- 
K«ded  in  makiu^jj  the  ghioiii  more  palpjiWe  aij«l  di>bi'iirt<iiin^'.  'J'h*-  linr 
■tyings  of  Si'neea.  and  llie  liomely  utteranees  of  I^]»i«tifus.  and  the  rle\atid 
BOUi!>el  iif  Aureliu<.  emlorMHl  n>  tliey  wore  by  the  mw  example  nf  th*- 
htter.  faiiled  to  chau^'e  a  shigla  life,  murh  more  to  inonf^urate  a  nou 
■a  for  the  world.  They  could  not  speak  with  authority  of  the  pei^oual 
|9vemijient  of  God.  nor  of  the  ecrtain  immortality  nf  man  :  and  they  <IiiI 
iBt  know  that  "  (^od  >o  loveil  the  world  "  as  to  give  "His  only-begotten 
Son.  that  trhotorrvv  believetb  in  Hiiu  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
Iftstin^  life.' 

JVofeN.S'a'  W'ilkius  then  goeN«>n  to  argue  that  ChriMian  ethi«s  difler  from 
lU  pagan  systems  in  their  ituthod,  their  nuhntunri'^  and  their  /Mttnr.  lu 
wthod  the  Christian  law  of  duty  is  pecaliar  in  being  always  eonnccted 
rith  theology.  In  paganism  there  is  a  divon-e  between  religion  and 
■oiality,  but  in  Cliristianity  they  are  inseparable.  "  All  the  ideas  of 
■ii>-  innocence,  of  a  faU.  of  human  coniiption,  of  regeneration,  are  as 
Jidimentil  iu  Christian  ethics  as  they  are  in  Christian  theology." 
'Hence  there  is  a  unity  and  hanuony  in  Christian  ethics,  an  Intimate 
dation  between  the  theoretical  opinions  of  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  his 
Bse  of  the  practical  duties  of  Hie.  which  is  wanting  entirely  in  pagan 
fitema."  Again,  that  great  end  of  life  which  Tlato  endeavoured  to  prove 
f  rcttion  to  be  perfection,  and  to  consist  in  likeness  to  God,  reason  might 
Hpute,  but  that  it  is  now  asserted  on  Divine  authority.  The  Church  of 
knit  is  **  the  kingdom  of  (mnI  ;'  its  members  are  His  people,  and  sub- 
let to  His  laws.  **  The  fundamental  com-eption  of  the  Christian  life  is 
ifiB  in  the  tenn  '  regeneration.'  "  This  view  in  itself  is  all  that  can  be 
Mired ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  our  author  should  say  that  "  Christian 
Utsarenot  concerned  with  the  much-debated  theological  questions  as 
I  the  manner  and  time  of  regeneration."  We  think  tliat  the  reception  of 
n^cmaible  cliildren  into  *'  the  kingdom  of  God,"  viewed  in  the  light  of 
b  visible  Church,  by  liaptiam.  is  a  ver^"  different  thing  from  the  eon- 
BMma  rnjfHeratiou  which  tnie  believers  expeiieuce.  For  the  completeness 
f  the  argument,  especially  as  the  connection  l)etwcen  morals  and  theoh)gy 
a  Christianity  is  so  fully  admitted,  it  is  iiecessairy  to  define  exactly  what 
innnt  bj  *'  regeneration. ' 

B«k  again,  the  metliod  of  the  Christian  law  of  life  is  observable  in  its 
Mesption  of  human  nature.  The  lK>dy  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  tlie 
Krin  taught^  nor  to  be  pampered  by  Epicui*ean  indulgences ;  but  to  be 
Nbed  im  ita  high  vocation  aH  the  organ  of  the  soul,  and  its  yet  higher 
MvBalion  a8  the  "  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  emotions  are  not  to 
bi^pRfMed  aa  rebellious  powers,  but  cherished  as  precious  elements  of 
IMriice ;  while  passiou.  that  fire  of  the  soul,  though  forbidden  to  bum  at 
kdiriae  of  eviL  is  not  to  be  quenched  by  the  cold  stream  of  reason,  but 
b^M  in  a  Ughar  flame  under  inspirations  firom  heaven.    But  the  cxohh- 


b  to  descend  in  judgment  and  deride  tlic  eternal  faU  of  all 
coming,  no  one  who  expects  it  can  help  being  Ktimulkted 
l;llCl^ked  from  compliAiice  witli  temptntion.  b^  this  proBpeet  ol 

Finallj,  Professoi"  Wilkins  defines  Uio  Buperiority  of  the  Ni 
morality,  as  to  aiihitniiiv.  to  consist  in  ila  com  plo  ten  ess.  It 
often  enliFmcea  tlie  good  of  every  Immau  aysLeiii.  "  Wliataoei 
true,  wlmtsoeTer  thiii^:^  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  jiu 
tilings  are  pure,  whatsouver  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
good  report ;  if  there  he  any  wlue,  nud  if  there  be  nuy  praiM 
ethic);,  t}iey  re-appenr.  purified  and  emiobli.'il,  in  tlie  oll-eml 
love.  This  "penrl  of  grcnt  price  "  outshone  all  tlie  pearls  \r 
(ered  ov^r  the  pn;;es  of  Cienlile  visdoiu,  and  tlie  iiitellectiia 
humanity  liavo  "  brought  thtir  Rilver  nud  their  gold  with  th< 
Uie  exhHtistless  trcu-ure  of  the  "  liiugdoni  wliich  cannot  ba  i 
moraliBts  liod  "beautiful  snyings  ivhich  the  enemies  of  til 
gathered  to  show  Uint  the  Gospel  ivas  nerdle9s."  NeTertliel 
strates  its  poii-n;  by  trauKlutiiig  the^  splendid  idesU,  whiel 
weakness  of  the  lleali,  (he  pureat  of  the  heathen  conld  not  ri 
charnctcr  and  life  of  multltndeB  who  '*  walk  not  after  the  tk 
the  Spirit."  beeause  they  are  "  in  Clirist  Jesus." 

Vi'o  havo  only  space,  in  conclusion,  to  reconunend  tlioM  1 
ested  in  the  great  questions  discussed  so  ably  in  tliis  bool 
modeet  and  thoughtful  trektiee  of  Profeuor  W^kins  a  oareAil 


METHODISTS  AND  THEIB  WORK : 

KPISCOPALIAS  "  LOCAL  PREACUERa." 

The  heading  given  to  this  paper  will  appear  to  soma  ft  mil 
we  are  abont  to  lay  bcfbr j  the  reader  will  show  that  a  ffood  r 
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alians  may  in  the  end  lead.  Tho  way  has  fur  many  yeara  Leon  pre- 
br  SQch  a  step  by  the  employment  of  "  Schptiire  readers,"  under 
ction  of  the  more  /calons  of  the  Episcopal  cU-r;jry.  A  dcop  want, 
lere  is  a  true  religious  life,  is  in  many  cases  ff  It :  and  we  shall  not 
iaed  if.  just  as  tho  Church  of  Kngland  owes — )iow  directly  or 
.y  we  will  not  here  stay  to  inquire — wliut  reli;,'i'>urf  ptjwer  hhe 
a  the  rise  and  continued  growth  of  M*^thodism.  so  >he  sliouM  lind 
rfatem  which  her  rejected  son  was  I'rovidcntially  LhI  to  establi.^li. 
return,  under  God.  of  good  for  evil :  if  further  proof  be  given  that 
esley'a  conversion  was  an  event  as  momentuus  fur  the  real  inter- 
iieEstablislinient,  a  season  of  rebuke  and  discipline  for  repudiating 
e  past,  as  it  has  proved  for  tho  abatement,  in  certain  weighty 
of  its  nuscriptural  pretension.?. 

BOt  our  purpose  here  to  dwell  on  the  entire  story  of  Methodism 
essons,  though  it  is  one  of  growing  interest  to  the  Cliristiiin  student 
liastical  histor>'.  We  shall  at  present  only  devote  a  few  lines  to 
sing: — 

'  event  in  liuman  life  has  two  sides :  we  have  to  consider  the 
nd  the  irkithn'.  Both  are  seldom  C'lually  understood  ;  but  in  pro- 
is  they  come  equally  into  view,  is  manifested  tlic  perfection  of  the 
involved  in  the  multiform  applications  of  general  laws  to  tho 
}  circumstances  of  moral  beings.  There  are  examples  of  tliis 
'prudence  "  which  are  conspicuous  fur  all  time.  As  in  Paradise, 
«  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil "  and  "  the  tree  of  life  '  have 
the  world's  course  been  idantei  together.  Tho  fall  of  tho  *•  first 
nd  the  immediate  disclosiure,  in  part,  of  a  provisional  scheme  of 
ion  by  the  *'  Second ; "  the  '*  vanishing  away  "  of  tlie  ancient 
»n,  along  with  it?  *' decayed"  covenant,  and  its  hi.storical  associa- 
a  source  of  Jewish  hope,  and  tho  founding  of  a  "  new  Jerusalem," 
"  better  hope  '  and  cndnring  polity  ;  as  well  as  epochs  in  whieh 
,  material  and  moral,  have  yielded  the  victory  to  fo3s  under  the 
their  defeat; — all  show,  on  a  wide  scale,  tliat  n  truth  is  after  all 
d  in  the  fable  of  Heliopolis. — that  a  rh«;nix  lies  hidden  in  every 
calamity ;  that,  for  such  as  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  a  restorative 
}f  Divine  appointment,  inheres  in  each  evil  which  the  government 
dlows,  each  stroke  of  discipline  which  it  inflicts. 
ig  the  more  remarkable  iastancos  of  tho  supcrnnlural  control  to 
ends  of  God's  Church,  we  unhesitatingly  place  the  impulse  given  to 
juty  in  the  form  of  Methodism.  Tho  origin  and  progress  of  this 
itical  system  hear  signs  of  a  Trovidential  forecast,  one  wherein 
le  race  is  concerned,  which  become  increasingly  clear  with  the 
time.  Events  have  long  since  shown  a  great  compensatory  move- 
liave  anticipated  the  decline,  from  a  Protostant  point  of  view,  of  a 
Bt  section  of  the  modem  (^athoHc  Church.  So  truly  has  tho 
ma  become  a  thousand,"  that  the  search  for  the  *'  Church  of  tho 
ition'*  would  now  end  in  something  approaching  to  total  disap- 
nt,  were  the  goodly  array  of  adherents  presented  by  Methodism, 
Bognates,  left  out  of  the  account.  We  will  only  add  that,  if  this  bo 
J  large-minded  Christian  will  keep  liis  eye  fixed  on  the  Wesleyan 
lit  organization,  as  one  whoso  action  and   spirit  it  is  essential 


qiii'-tioii  is  di^lincllr  rniscil  aa  to  tlie  extent  to  nliirli  iac 
Hvail  tliein«elvi  *  of  "  Uy.lislp.i-s  "  in  ihrir  rhiii-rhri.  Wa  gi' 
tlie  iiiqmry  and  tlio  "oiiiiiioii."  ft"  ti>  .eiiniii  proceilnrca.  ll 
tiianieiit  or  ivliiili  nas  h  IVn-  vcnrs  -im-r  nowlicre  m  muili  i 
]>r.  Siqilions.  ivliose  miincnt'i-  a^  an  cci'K'-'iiiiatical  lawj'cr. 
Iinfi  liHd  siiliiiiittcd  to  liim  llie  rolloniiig 


*'  A  pncticc  baa  iriscn  in  pnriihFH  vlt-re  tticrc  tn  not  pal 
«1ipre  tbc  inFumbenl  dMires  to  bnrc  Uj' gentlemen  to  adilreKi  hi 
or  a  pnrticnlar  cIubk  of  his  iinnKliionern,  npon  reliitioiis  Rubjecli 
ilnTi.  to  nge  the  cbnrcli  for  Uie  iidilresB,  the  laymen  genemll] 
the  eomninnioD-raiU  or  in  the  readiuit-deek. 

"  One  of  onr  bishnpa  liai  Britten  to  tbs  intnmbrnt  Ibat  in 
Illegal,  and  it  is  bin  visb  tliat  it  ihoiibl  be  diErontinned. 

"  It  ii  well  known  that  dowu  to  tlie  year  lr*5U.  when  a  tpeeial 
lor  preTci>t[i]|;  it,  pariah  meetings  were  ordioarily  held  in  chnn 
Teitry  mii  not  lar(:e  eaooRli. 

"  It  baa  alKO  for  the  last  fortv  j-^an  been  the  prartiee  in  eonn 
holJ  niertiDge  of  the  Society  for  the  rroi>agaliou  of  the  OoKp 
Missionnry  and  Bible  SocietieR  in  ehurchea,  and  tbia  vilhoot 
from  the  ordinary. 

"  Tliore  does  not  seem  to  be  any  canon  tonehiog  the  qnettiin 
Cnnon.  headed,  *  C'lmrchei  not  to  be  profaned.' 

"Thincanoii  merely  Btnteithecbnrrbwardeni'or<ineitnienand 
ahall  nnffer  no  plays,  feasta.  bamioetn,  anppers,  cbnreh  alea,  i 

poral  conrta  or  lents mrsteriei,  or  an;  other  profana  oaagi 

the  eburch,  chapel,  or  ubiin'hyard. 

"  The  prohibition  here  plainly  applicH  to  objects  that  are  pn 
Kiiiahed  rrom  religiotu.  In  the  pmctica  now  adoiited  the  ob 
s]uritital,  the  aildresHes  bein):  tonglit  by  the  ineninlient  aa  a  mci 


ben  once  commGuced.  and  v\u>  iiticeivu  tlic  buariiig  wliicli.  if 
r  adopted,  it  munt  of  necesaitj  }iave  njiuu  tb«  futuii!  uS  kll  N»ii- 
t  Ghnrcliea,  will  be  deciilj'  iuteiested  in  a  cuuipelent  ecL'kniiiiilicul 
wply. 

Ocmios. 
[■pen  mnd  other  cananiBta  are  verf  T«gue  reapectinR  the  powers  ol  a 
u  the  nae  of  a  pariih  chuich ;  and  the  like  obaemtioii  applies  to  the 

I  eonwnt  of  the  ioanmbeut  and  ehnichirardeni  of  a  church  he 
t]w  dSth  Canon  doei  not  axclnde  the  me  of  the  chnich  for  readingi 
pen  leligiona  (abjects. 

17  the  InjanetionB  of  Edward  VI.  (Article  7)  directed  a  Bible  nnd  the 
•  ol  SraimuB  to  be  ict  up  in  tome  convenient  plact  within  the  church, 
ariahioQcn  may  most  commodiansly  rosort  unto  and  read  the  same. 
UMD  is  to  ditcourage  no  man  (authorized  and  licuneed  thereto)  from 

If  part  of  the  Bible,  either  in  Latin  or  in  English  : urer  gcutlj 

lablj  exhorting  them ;  in  His  Majesty's  name  straitly  chargiug  and 
sg  them,  that  in  the  reading  thereol,  no  man  to  nafM  or  coiiUnJ, 
J  to  hear  the  reader,  (1  Cardwell,  Doc.  Ad.  9.) 

I  ftoelamation  of  Edward  VI.,  {February  Gth,  13-17,)  this  direction  is 
0,  bnt  without  tbe  gnaliflcatiou  that  the  reader  ia  to  be  licensed. 

«■) 

1MB  Elizabeth's  Injunctions  in  155!i,  the  like  direotiona  aio  giyen 
the  Bible  and  the  Fanpbnue  of  Eraumns  aa  were  given  in  1547, 
paiiahionen  maj  most  commodiously  tesoit  unto  the  aame,  and  read 
ont  ol  the  time  of  commoa  lerriee ; '  bnt  the  wotJb  '  antkorized  and 
lareto  '  were  omitted.  (Ibid.,  31-1.) 

M,  hj  Order  of  the  Privy  Uouncil,  o  Iiifputaii'iii  v/aa  held  in 
tei  Abbey  '  between  aoms  Papists  and  Proteetants  liolore  a  great  ,^ 

ol  the  Kobility.'  (1  fitrjpe,  Au.  Kef,,  part  i.,  p.  13H.)  "f- 

nena  of  1671  direeted  that  the  Bible  and  Foxc's  '  Book  of  Uottyrs '  -"ht 


'!»■ 


an  iiicambent  and  tbe  cbarchvRrdtDi  ot  a  eburch  permit  It 
thcrt'in  addrEisea  on  religioiiH  BDbjects,  it  ironld  not  be  a  breal 
Eocli'siuHlicol ;  provided  thut  no  ■  oommoii  or  op*n  "  prayer  b< 
eitlirr  nt  Uio  commuiicemont  or  at  the  leTmiuulion  of  au;  such  i 
"  \-2.)  Every  part  of  a  tLurcli  is  rqiiaUij  fel  Bpnrt  to  a  oacrei 
reader  or  speaker  can  rrnd  or  speak  etauding  in  the  reading-di 
liovercr,  sqdo;  Bomo  perwiia,  if,  during  the«e  proposed  addre 
jicnnitted  to  go  witliiu  tbe  communion' rails ;  i(  woold  tliBr«to: 
to  prevout  aacb  a  canee  of  annoyance. 

■'  (Signed)  A.  S.  Srera 

61,  Cha 

Whether  the  orij^Dators  of  the  innovation  will  be  niibU 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  their  favour ;  whether,  being  ded 
adoption  of  a  laj  agency.  "  in  churches,"  of  a  kind  which  eo 
the  funciionx  of  "  orJera."  will  recommend  itself  to  anj  com 
beruf  the  prelates  and  olerjij- of  the  "  National"  Chnrch: 
the  power  thus  evoked  will  bo  generally  employed  for  the  )<I 
gclical  riiligion  ;  or,  on  Iho  other  hand,  whether  the  idea  ii 
only  be  reali?:ed  when  the  Church  more  immediately  cancan 
undergone  aomo  considerable  changes  in  ita  relation  to  tl 
alone  can  aliow.  Tha  groMh  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  wai 
lailiire  of  an  experiment  aflccting  ao  directly  the  religii 
"  Chnrch  "  people,  will  doubtloss  be  closely  watched  by  all  p 
in  (lie  EBtablislunent  or  out  of  it. 

A  few  Buggestiouii,  arising  out  of  this  "Case"  wad  "' 
bearing  on  the  emplofment  and  efBciencj  of  onr  Dim  loeal 
reserve  for  a  shoi-t  paper  at  a  future  opportunity. 


Tirp.  tlKiTPT\  r>r»«»TTT'»n?>?o  c 
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begin  to  anticipate  a  favourable  termination  of  tlnir  Into  exortiona  in  its 
beluilfl  Tue  practical  conclusiuna  t>  wliiirli  tliti  ojiinious  ot  tliu  parties 
cl^fly  conoenio  1  are  apparently  «-imver;^i{i;i  ^ivms  t«»  \u>  n«  ;nly  iti«.iilii':»l 
vitb  those  contained  in  tlie  Re.soiuti<)Us  of  our  own  United  Ci>niiiii(toi«:  on 
Educitiou.  These  last  are  appended  in  a  foot-note ;  ■'■  and  it  will  l>e  a  ranse 


'  It  was  agreed,  tciih  general  consent,  that  in  order  to  reudpr  the  proviHiuns 
of  the  Bill  efifectual,  it  should  be  amended  in  harmony  ^ith  the  followin^r; 
Bwdations  :— 

L  That  a  School-Board  should  be  formed  for  every  DiRtrict  in  the  ooniitry. 

1  That  Euch  Sohool-Boarda  should  be  furmcd  immediately  on  the  New  Act 
ommg  into  force. 

3.  That  ii  is  essential  to  the  well- working  of  the  Bill,  that  wlurcvcr  the* 
opolation  of  a  School  District  would  be  Ut-s  than  Hc-ven  thousand,  tlu*  priu- 
^  of  grouping  Districts,  recognised  by  the  Bill,  should  be  put  into 
peration. 

i  That  the  election  of  School-Boards,  whether  in  Boroughs  or  in  Purislu  .s, 
unll  be  by  the  ratepayers,  each  ratepayer  haTin;^  only  one  vote  for  each 
indidate. 

6.  That  in  schools  created  nnder  a  Sehool-Board,  which  may  be  called 
ihool'Board  Schooln  proper,  no  denominational  formularies  (siicli  as  creed 
'catechism,  for  example)  ought  to  be  permitted  by  law  to  be  taught  or  used; 
It  that  no  bye- law  of  the  School-Board  should  prohibit  reading  out  of  the 
aiptures,  or  instruction  out  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  teacher. 

6.  That  in  School-Board  Schools  proper,  no  person  whatever  except  the 
hool  teacher  should  give  instruction  in  religion. 

7.  That  no  bye-law  of  any  School-Board  affecting  religious  instruction 
mUd  have  force  unless  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department. 

8.  That  in  any  inquiry  as  to  educational  deficiency  to  bo  made  under  the 
31,  no  school  shall  be  considered  to  give  efficient  instruction  which  docs 
It  offer  education  on  conditions  fair  and  equal  to  all,  and  accept  the  Con- 
Koee  Clause  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

9.  That  the  existing  donominational  schools  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
ittpt  BO  far  as  to  require  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  Conscience  Clause  ;  but 
Id  in  the  ease  of  all  rate-aided  schools  denomination al  formularies  should  be 
idaded;  and  that  from  the  time  at  which  the  Act  shall  come  into  operation, 
i  present  fiystem  of  Building  Grants  from  the  Education  Department  should 
)  discontinued. 

10.  That  no  clergyman,  priest,  member  of  any  religions  order,  or  minister 

I  any  religions  denomination  should  be  eligible  to  bo  appointed  school 
icher  in  any  Public  Elementary  School  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

11.  That  under  no  circumstances  should  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  examine 
M  Kholars  in  any  Public  Elementary  School  in  religious  knowledge. 

II  That  the  third  section  of  Clause  7  should  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
flows:— "That  no  scholar  should  bo  required,  as  a  condition  of  being 
iadtted  into,  or  of  attending,  or  of  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  the  school,  to 
ttnd  or  to  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday-school,  or  any  plaoe  of  reli- 
iBU  worship,  or  to  learn  any  such  catechism  or  religious  formulary,  or  to  be 
KMot  at  any  such  lesson,  or  instruction,  or  observance,  as  may  have  been 
ifseted  to  by  the  parent  of  the  scholar  making  known  his  objection  to  the 
liagers  or  principal  teacher  of  the  school,  or  one  of  them." 

It.  That  the  Bill  is  defective  in  regard  to  the  general  provision,  whether  by 

2  N  2 


accoruiDgij  pursues. 

Sixteen  Resolntioas  were  fioaU;  adopted  bj  the  meeting, 
ence  to  tlie  most  iuiportant  pnrts  of  the  Bill.  Tlie  spue  at 
is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  full  explanation  of  tbein,  but  a  lew 
to  be  desirable. 

The  Bill  does  not  profess  to  cover  the  entire  Babject  i 
Edncation  ;  hut  aim!)  to  re<lncc  to  a  better  ayetem  out  exi 
and  to  supply  their  dcficicucies.  It  was  not  to  be  luppoeed 
man,  such  ae  Mr.  Forster,  would  fall  into  the  error  of  tb 
League,  by  ij^nnring  or  disparogiDg  the  nuiueruua  and  cost^ 
have  been  provided  during  the  last  twenty-five  yeara :  acbt 


direot  or  indireot  legisIstioQi  neeeRssrj  for  enforcing  edncation 
countrr;  and,  in  partioular,  that  tlie  speciSo  praviaions  of  t 
■nfflcienllT  aearohing  and  stringent  to  Meuro  the  adueation 
nsglaoted  obildren. 

11.  Tliat  oonsideriag  the  proTisioa  of  ClaiiBa  T,  see.  3,  in  ( 
Glsuas  83,  ai  teaJing  to  give  finality  to  the  Eiieting  Code  a 
Begnlations,  wliich  are  loo  numeroDB,  compliDBted,  and  nneqnal 
tion  to  be  accepted  with  latitlaction  ;  the  Committee  would  1 
pared  to  offer  strong  objeotlone  to  these  Clauses,  fant  for  the 
Benelsl  understanding  that  these  Begalatious  would  nndet; 
reTision.  In  anticipstioa  of  saeh  rerisioo,  they  request  the  Oei 
Committee,  in  case  ol  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  give  their  b 
tbe  snhieot,  and  take  such  measures  as  they  msy  find  neocai 
more  equal  and  eerriceable  dislribntion  of  the  Fsrliamentaiy  O 

16.  That  Clause  21  ot  the  Bill  should  be  amended.  That  the 
should  read  thus :  ■>  The  Trustees,  or  where  then  are  no 
Hanagen  of  any  Elemantary  Sehool  in  the  district  of  any  Bclioi 
in  Bueh  manner  and  with  suoh  ooosent,  il  any,  as  is  defined 
ment  declaring  the  trusts,  nuy,  with  tbe  oonsent  «f  tbe  Edi 


BECEXT   PBOCEEDINGS  AXD   RESOLUTIONS.  Hid 

1  statistics  which  have  lately  been  so  rife)  cupablc  of  famishing 
mentary  education  to  at  least  t\vi)-t}iirdd  of  tlio-e  who  need 
e  Bill  stands,  before  its  marliinery  romos  iiiti>  ojienttiun  an 
to  be  made  as  to  the  number  siikI  cfficienrv  of  existing  schools. 
th  clause  lays  down  three  conditluns,  wliicli  must  ho  sutiMicd  by 
ol  entitled  to  notice  in  such  inr[uiry.  Tlio>e  may  be  ^umma^zed 
It  must  be  open  to  Goreniment  inspection.  :l.  It  must  comply 
erms  of  the  IVivy  Council  Code.  And  -l.  It  murt  ^nmrantee 
berty  to  its  scholars.  These  point.s  have  sill  nttriictod  tlic  notice 
:ed  Committees.  The  eighth  of  their  Ucsolutions  is  iiitend<'d  to 
^ne*i  and  equittf  in  tlie  preliminary  inquiry.  The  term  *'  suita- 
1  in  Article  'ZZ  of  the  Kevii^d  Code  having  reference  to  building 
I  by  a  i)eculiar  mode  of  interpreting  it,  these  grants  have  been 
lUy  refu'^ed  to  Wesley  an  scliools  for  some  yenr.-^  back,  notwith- 
ipeated  remonstrances.  The  same  lenu  oc<!urs  in  clause  eight 
:  and  unless  a  better  interpretation  of  it  can  be  established,  as 
a  the  Committees'  eighth  Resolution,  our  schools  will  continue 
d  with  rrross  injustice.  The  laet  clause  of  the  ninth  Resolution 
an  the  same  topic. 

enth,  twelfth,  and  foartcentli  Resolutions  seek  a  modification 
6  conditions  of  Clause  seven.  The  first  of  these  asks  that  the 
inspection  should  be  rendered  wholly  undenominational ;  the 
18  to  give  increased  effect  to  the  guarantee  of  religious  liberty, 
.  *'  a  Conscience  Clause ; "  while  the  third  has  a  most  important 
taring.  It  does  not  object  generally  to  compliance  with  the 
cil  Code  for  tlie  time  being,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  an 
school,  but  it  refers  in  terms  of  deserved  censure  to  the 
yode,"  and  requests  the  General  E.lucation  Committee  to  give 
ttention  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the  views 
nmittee ;  but  we  do  trust  that  the  two  following  points  may 
lotico : — ^first,  the  incessant  changes  of  tlie  Code ;  and,  second, 
blander  by  wliich  the  Code  makes  it  the  interest  of  every  ele- 
icher  to  keep  down  his  scholars  to  the  loweH  possible  standard  ; 
Against  the  effects  of  which  *' My  Lords"  vainly  struggle  in 
1  and  ninth  Supplementary  Rules. 

ool-Board  and  the  School-District  are  main-springs  in  the 
of  the  BUI.  Resolutions  one  to  four  deal  with  tliem.  The  first 
lat  School-Boards  for  every  district  in  the  country  should  be 
nediaUly  on  the  Bill's  coming  into  force.  The  now  Act  will 
"oaght  into  earlier  and  more  complete  operation,  and  with 
inomy  of  cor  educational  resources.  The  cliief  difficulty  in 
dementaiy  education,  in  our  own  Connexion,  for  instancSi  has 
ist,  not  of  buildings,  but  of  the  maintenance  of  schools.  We 
jcates  for  schools  being  held  in  dark,  ill- ventilated,  and  badly- 
XMna ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  in  numerous  places,  buildingB 
at,  quite  suitable  for  day-schools.  These  have  not  been  brought 
realise  it  was  certain  that  tlie  school-pence  and  the  parliamentary 
1  together,  would  fall  far  short  of  the  annual  expenses.  Were 
Bmej  supplied,  new  buildings  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  would 
ud  umecesMry.    But  till  a  School-Bosrd  is  formed  under  the 


solution  ot  It  jet  pniposFd,  we  are  oot  T*?n'  Mngmuo  as  to  ti 
we  are  couviaced  of  llie  importanco  of  all  parties  giving  aonu 
aa  tiimc  embmly  a  fair  trial.  SItoiilil  tUi^  fiil.  the  attempt  tn 
reli>{ioit9  ohnractijr  of  our  olcmi'Dtarj  siiliooU  wilt,  ire  tear. 
in  despair :  ami  tliej  will  drift  iuto  t)ie  piailioa  of  purely  Be 
The  vieira  expressei  to  the  I'romiBr.  by  the  rn  prase  at  *tiw 
i-itllnd  Niitiiinal  Sjciety,  wliilo  ilio  subj'ict  was  uaJer  discv 
United  ComLaitteea,  aeem  to  give  unexpected  ensoiiragemen 
su  li  tt  Fettlement. 

Fxilly  to  understand  tlie  pusilioii  assiinted  l>j  tlie  United  ( 
ninst  be  noted  tlitl  imdcr  tlie  Bill,  tlirea  clashes  of  acliools  n-oul 

1.  Esi4lln<;  Denominational  Sulioola, — in  soras  cues  wh 
partially,  built  and  supported  liy  privnte  liberality.  Tli 
auks  that  these  should  adopt  a  suflicient  "  Goaaoience  Clnos 
tltcruatire  being  that  in  any  inquiry  as  to  the  educational  co 
district,  tliey  should  be  whully  left  out  of  comideration. 

S.  Existing  Denominationil  Schools  aided  bj  rates; 
Committees  think  that  beaidea  the  adoption  of  tha  Ccuuei 
no  Denominational  formularies  should  be  alloired. 

8.  ItslD-built  and  rs  to -supported  Scliools,  wliidi  for  bn 
called  "  School-board  Schools  proper :  "  in  OxeeQ  tlte  two  oi 
named  should  bo  obserred,  but  no  bye-Uw  of  the  School' 
prohibit  readinf;  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  instniotion  out  of  t 
hg  the  hiuher. 

The  tenth  Itesolution  guards  against  the  perrertion  of  fin 
education,  so  as  rirtuallj  to  make  them  available  for  the 

The  thirteenth  Resolution  it  atmn^Iy  in  favour  of  genen 
eduaation,  and  of  llist  of  psuper  and  iirglcclcd  rliildrrn  in  p« 
ncceptancp  of  thin,  and  of  n  raiing-acheme  tritli  loeiil  eontnd 

iuilicates  a  L'reat  iidvHni'n  in  Mipinvlinal  viAtra  nt  aAifntintt 
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oome.     The  part  of  Mr.  Forstir's  Bill  relating'  to  iliis  lopir  is 
f  very  feeble,  and  we  imagine  will  pn»ve  inoperative,  if  H'.lnptfl  a-. 

vmaining  Resolutions  refer  to  matters  « if  «rrent  Ic-gnl  impi»rlaiico 
iog  school-property.  Tliey  will  doubtless  ncLive  r.jr  ful  »'i.n^i(lL'r- 
the  proper  quarter,  hnl  they  <*amn>t  ]»rntitn]»ly  h*»  di-«'ii--tMl  liere. 
nndeused  Report"  of  the  proceed  in^'-^  nf  the  TnitJil  Ciinmitifts  is 
e  of  preparation.  It  will  bear  witue^is  to  the  <'are,  tin:  tliou^'lit.  Bud 
ety  with  which  these  and  some  other  ti>pi«-;  nf  slightti-  iinpirtinu-e 
cussed ;  and  we  cannot  donbt  that  the  rniwe  of  ]uipnlar  ediu-atiin. 
9  affecting  our  own  Connexion,  or  the  nation  at  ]ar>^e,  will  Tie 
ly  promoted  by  the  deliberations  uf  which  it  will  presinl  an 
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rcALTSM  A  l'outr.^nce. 
inmmeries  lately  sanctioned 
ering  by  the  presence  of  the 
>f  Winchester,  were  thrown 

abade  by  what  followed  at 

the  vicarage  of  which  is 
the  *•  notorious"  Mr.  Nugee. 
th  the  rectory  of  Wymering. 
ft  special  early  celebration 
loly  Eucharist"  was  held, 
)  bNenefit,"  it  is  stated,  **  of 
idley  parishioners  who  had 
Qvoyed  by  nuns  to  be  con- 
it  \N*ymering  in  the  midst  of 
idles,  etc."  AVliile  the  "  cele- 
mM  *'  vesting/'  we  are  told, 
A  brought  that  a  parisliioner 
ing,  and  that  the  utmost 
u^t  be  used  if  he  was  to  re- 
e  Sacrament  before  drawing 

breath.  The  *'  priest,"  the 
8  staff- bearer,  rushed  from 
tmr,"  through  the  wind  and 

"  full  Eacharistic  vestment 
retta,  carrying  the  blessed 
.ent  covered  with  the  pall 
1  of  lioen  and  lace,  the  outer 

■ilk  being  over  all  ;  two 
a  folio  wing,  with  the  burse, 

and  book.'*      One  account 

that    the   people   knelt  as 

blesBed    Sacrament"  passed 

Anotber  minute  and  the 


"  priest  would  have  been  too  Lite." 
The  poor  man  was  too  far  gone  to 
be  able  to  open  his  mouth,  but  lie 
received  •'  the  chalice  of  Viaticum ; " 
I.  4'.f  the  wine  was  jKfurot  ilotm  his 
throftt.  He  **  th«n  j^avc  one  hea- 
venly smile  of  satisfaction,  and  sank 
back  to  eternal  peace  ami  re^t." 
What  will  Bishop  Wilherforce  say, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  or.  more 
to  the  purpose,  what  will  the  British 
public  have  to  say,  to  **  Ritualism  " 
like  this  ? 

France:  tiik  plebiscitlm. 
The  appeal  of  the  French  Em- 
peror to  a  phhiscitiim,  with  the  re- 
sults of  tlie  voting  on  the  xt\\  of  May, 
will  form  a  somewhat  curious  chap- 
ter in  the  hiritory  of  the  empire.  Not 
at  the  close  of  a  Ban^ruinarv  revo- 
lution ;  not  after  a  successful  mili- 
tary coH/t  d'etat ;  not  at  the  founding 
of  a  new  dynasty  ;  but  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  fully  able 
to  keep  iu  chock  the  disturbing  ele- 
ments in  French  society,  the  whole 
adult  male  populati  m  of  France,  not 
excluding  the  army  and  navy,  were 
summoned  to  the  ballot  box  to  vote 
••  Aye  "  or  **  No."  The  questions  on 
wliich  the  suffrage  had  to  be  <  xcr- 
ciscd  related  to  the  concessions 
lately  made  to  the  nation  by  the 
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Emperor  in  llie  direction  of  parlia- 
mentary government.    The  changes 
involved  in  the  Senutiis  ConsnUum 
of  April,  and  in  the  altered  relations 
of  the  Ministry  to  the  Chambers, 
were  the  points  on  which  the  French 
people  were   called   npon  to   pro- 
nounce.   Of  the  desirableness,  not 
to  say  tlie  necessity,  of  asking  for 
the  national  verdict  on  the  recent 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  not  many,  if 
any,  except  Napoleon  himself,  appear 
to  have  been  convinced.    The  pro- 
posal, in  the  first  instance,  took  not 
only  France,  but  all  Europe,  by  sur- 
prise, and  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  some  of  the  very  ministers  who 
formed  the  executive   of  the  new 
liberal  regime.    It  was  seen  at  once 
that  the    questions   on  which   the 
popular  voice  was  invited  could  not 
be  narrowed  to  the  new  or  modified 
constitution  granted  by  the  Emperor, 
but  must  necessarily  be  extended  to 
the  matter  of  allegiance  to  the  Na- 
poleonic dynasty,  and  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  imperial  rule.    What 
motives  could  have  influenced  the 
French  Sovereign  in  subjecting  his 
own    power   and    influence   to    so 
perilous  a  test,  it  is    not  easy  to 
divine.     Was  it  that,  in  a  proud 
consciousness  of  the  stability  of  his 
throne,  he  wished  to  convince  the 
revolutionary  Socialists,  of  late  so 
troublesome,  how  strong  is  his  posi- 
tion and  how  weak  is  theirs,  and  to 
show  the  world  tliat  the  red  Irrecon- 
cilablesof  the  "' Marfeillaise"  do  not 
represent  the  French  people,  but  are 
the  pestilent  troublers  of  a  great 
empire  ?  Whatever  his  motives  may 
have  been,  his  authority  as  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  re-affirmed,  and  his 
recent     policy     is     approved     by 
7,800,434      electors,      who      voted 
"A3-e;"  as  against  l,:)«i),7(H),  who 
voted  '*  No."     So  far  as  the  mere 
counting  of    heads    is    concerned, 
this  result  is  favourable  enough  to 


Napoleon  III.,  although  not 

favourable,  relatively,  ai  01 

occasions.  The  analysis  of  i 

brings  out  some  awkward  1 

considerable  minori^  of  1 

and  navy  voted   in  the 

whilst  in  Paris  aad  aome 

the  large  cities  the  gron 

adverse  to  the  Sovereige. 

he  has  been  already  tannti 

"  Emperor  of  the  Peasants 

How  far  religions  and  ei 

cnl  influences  directed  the 

would  be  desirable  to  as 

any  means  existed  for  the 

of  facts.     No   doubt   th 

Catholic   Church,  the  gr 

meddler    in    secular   pd 

ready  to  sell  its  loyalty  f( 

was  vigilant  enough,  tk 

hierarchy  and  priesthood, 

opportunities  of  pursnini 

ditional    policy.     In  thi 

instance,  it  does  not  ap 

there  were  many   anch  1 

ties ;  and  it  is  not  impro 

the  influence  of  the  "  Chs: 

to  swell  the  affirmative  Y^ 

certain  that  the  Galliean  1 

the  Oecumenical  Council, 

mission  to  give  their  vol 

office    of  the   French  ez 

Rome,  in  favour  of  the 

but  their  request  was  d 

Was  this  an  expression 

dence  in  the  "eldest  84 

Church"  as  the  militaij 

of  the  Pontifical  Go  vemmc 

the  hostility  of  the  Italia 

or  was  it  an  expressum  1 

culiar  kind  of  gratitude  1 

been    described   aa  "thi 

for  benefits  expected?" 

significant  circnmstanoa 

demand  of  the  Ultramoni 

on  tlio  eve  of  the  plebiseii 

matter  of  M.  Daru*s  lU 

(Ecumenical  CounciL     1 

late  Minister  for  Fox«i| 

resigned  his  post,  ho  mi 
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se/tfw  to  Gfardinal  Antonelli. 
the  French  Ambassador  at 
emonstrating  agaiast  cer- 
nt  tendencies  of  the  P^pal 
lent  and  t)ie  Council  of  the 
In  the  prospect  of  an 
)  universal  suffrage,  "  the 
party  "  in  France  demanded 

action  of  M.  Dsru  should 
iated  by  the  GoTemment. 
iniatry  did  not  yield  to  the 
f  the  Ultramontanes,  it  at 
led  to  be  circulated  an  ex- 
paragraph  to  the  following 
'M.    de    Banneville    de- 

memorandum  to  the  Pope 
o'clock  on  the2')d  instant; 
nemornndum  was  communi- 
)re  M.  Emile  OUivier  took 
A  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
There  is  little  evidence 
'ranch  priests  exerted  their 

over  their  flocks  to  any 
Ue  extent  on  the  Nth   of 

this  respect  their  conduct 
ery  different  to  that  of  the 
stfrat  recent  parliamentary 

at  Longford  and  other 
ot  lor  a  day  would  the  auda- 
L  by  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  the 
lanifestoes  which  he  issues 

name  of  " Pastorals,"  be 
by  the  French  Gt)Tem- 
Bd  were  the  priests  of  the 
Chorch  to  denounce  and 
a  the  altar  the  subjects  of 
»or  for  the  way  in  which 
dte  their  civil  rights,  and 
were  they  to  cudgel  and 

aa  the  Maynooth  priests 
e  of  the  subjects  of  the 
7  would  floon  feel,  to  their 
wei^t   of  imperial  dis- 

The  £aot  is,  that  in  no 
.  Europe  do  the  clergy  of 
Ik  of  Rome  act  mora  inso- 
•  ftggrassiyely  towards  the 
tiuuent  and  people  than 
.  under  Britain's  boasted 
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SKT.ElT   COMMiriEK   (»N   CONVENTUAL 
AND    MONVSTIf     IN-TITl  lldNS. 

The     coraproniisse    which     many 
anticipati.'d  in  tlje  caso  of  the  motion 
which  was  carried  iu  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  Select  ("ommittre  on 
Conventual  and   MomiNtic!   Institu- 
tion.s,  has  been  arrived  at  through 
tlie   influence   of   the  dovemment. 
The  order  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  has  been  discharged,  and 
thus  fur  the  Romanist  opposition  to 
the  original  proposal  ha 3  been  suc- 
cessful.    The  House  has  been  saved 
from  complete  self-stultification  only 
by  the  new  proposal  of  the  CJovem- 
ment  for  a  limited  inquiry,  restrict- 
ing the  investigations  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  questions  of  jtropertf/, 
and    entirely    exempting   from    its 
jurisdiction  the   rhararfer  and  dis- 
ripUiw  of  conventual  establishments. 
Why  the  Ministry  have  consented 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
at  all,  and  even  to  a  modified  in- 
quiry respecting  theso  alien  institu- 
tions ;— whether  it  be  the  result  of  a 
hond  fide  desire  to  obtain  informa- 
tion which  the  State  ought  to  pos- 
sess,— whether  it  bo  an  attempt  at 
once  to  placate  the  gathering  anger 
of  a  too-longsuffering  Protestantism, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  allay  the 
apprehensions    of    their   Romanist 
supporters ; — all  tliis  is  not  yet  very 
apparent.    If  the    Committee   has 
been  appointed  with  an  honest  de- 
sign, some  good  may  result  from  its 
investigations,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  greatly  fettered  in  the  range  of 
its  inquiry.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
rather   a    suspicious    circumstance 
that  the  number  of  Romanists  ap- 
pointed upon  the  Committee  is  out 
of  all  proportion    to   the    ratio  of 
Roman-Catholic  members   of  Par- 
liament   to    the    whole   House   of 
Commons. 
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THE  ROMAN   CATHOLICS  AND   LOT- 
TERIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  illegality  of 
lotteries,  it  is  notorious  that  for 
some  years  the  law  has  been  sys- 
tematically violated  by  ccitain  per- 
sons, priests  and  others,  connected 
with  the  Homish  Chnrch  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Usaally  these 
illegal  lotteries  for  Popish  institu- 
tions have  their  head- quarters  in 
Dublin.  So  extensive  are  the 
schemes  connected  with  them,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  English  press 
contains  the  advertisements  by 
which  all  possessed  of  a  gambling 
spirit  are  solicited  to  try  their  luck 
to  win  for  a  sliilling  or  sixpence 
''  the  phaeton  and  ponies  of  the  Lady 
Mayoress  "  of  the  Irish  metropolis, 
or  some  other  tempting  prize.  The 
attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  has 
been  called  in  Parliament  to  these 
breaches  of  the  law;  but  he  not 
only  declines  to  uphold  the  law,  but 


Bpeftks  eztemMtioglj  of  j 
in  these  particular  eaa 
ground  that  the  lotta 
charitable  objects !  H^ 
Would  it  not  be  better  1 
of  Parliament  should  be 
BO  amended  as  to  exem] 
tutions  of  "the  most 
Church,  than  that  tJ 
Government  should  de 
unable  to  enforce  it?  V 
others  besides  gamblei 
moralized  by  these  lotfcc 
true  that  English  Prot 
chants  take  hundreds 
tickets  in  order  to  seen 
the  custom  of  Irish  Rom 
shopkeepers,  and  thus  I 
port  the  peculiar  institn 
pery  ?  Is  it  true  that  soi 
ists  do  this,  and  then  hi 
to  say  for  themselves  bi 
ing  prayer  of  Naaman, 
pardon  thy  servant  in  tl 
May  17th,  1870. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  VEETIKG. 

The  Meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall 
on  Monday,  May  2d.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  William  Siiepheud  Allen*, 
Esj ,  M.P. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by 
the  Rev.  Db.  IIoole,  who  announced  the 
Cy7th  Hymn,— 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  snn/'  etc., 

and  read    a   portion  of    Rev.  xii.      The 
Rev.  John  Walton  then  offered  prayer. 

The  CnAiRSfAN  spoke  as  follows:— I 
wiih  taking  the  chair  and  Mttinjr  quietly 
in  it  was  all  I  had  to  do.  Unfortunately, 
I  Fupposc  I  shall  have  to  say  a  few  words 
but  1  promise  yon  they  vhill  be  but  few. 
I  feel  it  is,  however,  a  great  honour  and  a 
great  privilege  to  be  calhd  upon  to  take 
this  chair  to-day.  I  am  thankful  to  be  able 
to  Mjr Jhave  •  kind  of  hereditary  connection 


with  this  Society,  because  it 
fifty -five  yean  iioce  my  fatl 
collector  on  its  behalf.  At 
was  a  young  mao,  and  not  i 
He  was  in  a  situation  to  wU 
go  at  eight  in  the  morning,  a 
ha.l  to  stay  till  between  b 
o'clock  at  ni.ht;  and  to  bi 
hnbii  of  getting  np  an  hooj 
morning  iu  the  week,  and  | 
collect  for  y  ur  Mis^ons  beTo 
breakfast.  From  that  time  t 
he  ha4  never  ceased  (o  prt, 
prospered  him,totHeruiidaoft 
Methodist  Mifrsionary  Society 
extreme  old  age,  with  thia  fife  i 
and  ihcli.etocome  jiiat  beAnt 
thiit  there  are  few  thing!  wki 
greater  satisfaction  than  tki 
that  for  fifty-fife  years  ke  hM 
in  spreading  the  Cio^  thm 
world.   IJiaTeiliDgrntplH 
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bj,  beesve  I  know  that  the 
JMSoniry  Society  ii  one  of  the 
i  one  of  the  b«ftt,  ind  one  of 
rce»i'al,  of  thote  Miwiouary 
icli  proie  the  vitality  of  the 
of  EngUnd.  I  would  be  the 
n  to  6ct  ap  oue  Church  abuvr 
Dbnbly  every  branch  of  Christ's 
nrch  ha«  ita  own  peculiar  rx- 
at  I  woold  claim  for  We»levan 
I  peculiar  fitnru  for  niUsion- 
Ita  whole  orKaniiation,  its  in- 
icnl  character,  the  unparvlleled 
lilch  it  maket  u»c  of  lay  and 
;y,  the  marvellnut  mauner  in 
Ls  work  to  do  for  every  wan — 
M  taleutVf  Lis  gifU,  and  hit 
ibove  oil  the  glorious  truth 
Ite*  on  its  bamcr,  that  Chptt 
very  loan, — the  grand  old 
n  free  and  full  salvation  for 
r  which  it)  ministers  preach, 

England,  but  al-o  wherever 
ire  it  a  power  which  in  my 
ra  it  to  meet  with  uorivalled 
he  mibtiunary  fir'd.  In  point 
r} thing  in  Mcttiodism  has  a 
fitnets.  and  a  missionary  ten- 
whole  history  proves  it.  The 
dist  uiiuistcrs  were  the  nobie»t 
ionariei  this  country  has  ever 

grand  old  men  who  used  to 
with  their  Biblts  and  their 
tlirODgh  the  towns  and  villages 
try,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
mtiring  efforta  the  broad  and 
Iniioua  of  Methodism  were 
eat  Britain.     I  do  not  know 

looked  like;  I  should  faucy 
a  Tdtber  travel* stained  and 
ppetreuce.  Our  preschers  in 
day  do  not  all  look  ad  if  they 
to  be  put  on  the  "Woni-out 
'  list.  1  hey  have  not  a  very  thin 
d  appearance.  But  wheihcr  in 
.  they  resemble  early  Methodist 
r  not.  I  know  they  do  resemble 
NHiiiug  the  same  creat  rs^en- 
brill  inn  ministry, — a  quenchless 
]it>Bd  a  burning  desire  to  preach 
L  tliroiighoiit  the  world.  But 
Mcthodiim  was  too  noble  in  its 
■fc  Htiafied  with  preaching  the 
Ovnt  Britain  alone ;  the  world 
phHc^ud  tin  great  Society  ia 


the  child  of  its  zeal  for  the  world's  eonvcr- 
siou.     And  what  ha.s  this  ^»ociclv  done? 
During  ilie  yrar>   it  has  hccu  ctlalilislud 
it   has  duuu  wun<!cr!>.      Kifiv-sevtn   vtars 
ago,  when  it  whs  c^tahli-licd  on  iu  prcfint 
basi«,ithad,l  brlii'ic.  titty-mie  miKfixiiaries 
lab^iuiiii;;  in  the  Mi:<sion  tii'ld.  it  had  an 
income  of  £10,(iOO.  and  1  bclievr  ii  hud 
some  17.U00  mciubrr^  on  its  .Mi?'^inn-bta. 
tions.     What  is  the  can-  nuwr     I'ur  tic 
put  year  its  income  has  bteii  £145.50C  ; 
it  has    nearly  1,0U0  iui»siunariis  Iub<inr- 
ing  in  different  parts  of  thi*   world.     It 
has  nearly  4.0(i0  other  paid  ngeuts;  and 
it   has,  I   believe,  ncaily  ;20,>  Oo   unphid 
agents.     And  what  have  bei>n  Ww.  n"*ulift 
of  this  great  agei  cy  ?     1  hi'lievo  at  the 
present  time,  on  your  ditl'cn>nt  Mi^^ion- 
statioos,  )ou  h:ivc  nearly  I0(^'  00  full  bnd 
occrcditcd  mcntbers.     Yuu  have  likcwi^fc 
in  different  parts  of  the  worlil   IbO/iOO 
scholars  in  diffcrcut  Misbion-schfK.U.    .And, 
to  go  into  df'tuilfi,  what  cttu  Iibs  thio  Snri- 
rtv  done?     It  han  bani^hrd  idolairv  from 
the  Ffiendly  Ulis,  where  you  have  now 
some  7i4ii0  members;  it   has  given  it  n 
deadly  blow  in  the  F<ji  Islands,  where  you 
have  at  present.   lb, 55')  n.cmbers;  it  has 
gone  to  Southern  and  Western  Africa,  and 
has    rescued    many   thousands   from  the 
thraldom  of  idolatry;   in   both   of  those 
places  you  have  about  1U,0U()  nieinbtrs. 
1 1  hat  gone   to  the   West    Indian   li-lc«. 
where  you  have  flourishing  church'is,  in 
which  yon  have  a  noble  band  of  some 
41.000  members;  and  it  has  followed  the 
British  settlers  to  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Eastern- British  Amerirn,  in  which  plncci 
you  have  about  56,00  )  members.     Vndcr 
the  fostering  care  of  this  Society  Wcslcynn 
Methodism  is  being  plant* d  in  every  (piar- 
tcT  of  the  world;  and  in  »onic  ])lii(><-»  I 
rejoice  that  it  is  becoiiiinij;  so  ttmu^  nis  to 
be  able  in  a  ccrt;iin  srnnc  t«i  stmid  iiloi  e ; 
and  thus  vou  have  the  alliliatcd  Cunrir- 
ence)  of  lielaid,  France,  Ka»t em- British 
A  in  erica  .Canada,  and  \ustra1usia. — so  many 
Methodist  centres  from  which  the  Ight  is 
shining   all  aiound.     In  considering  the 
mi!>sionory  quest i>n.  we  cannot  for^it  that 
this  Society  is  rot  alone  in  the  stnigulc. 
There  is  the  I/on(?on  Mishionary  Society, 
which  can  boast  of  great  sncccfs  in  Africa 
and    Madagascar,   and  which    also    has 
counted  among  its  Miuionariea  tome  of 
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the  nublett  men  who  htTe  ever  toiled  in 
the  Minion -6eld.  Then  there  is  the 
Church  >riS'.ionary  Society,  with  An  annual 
income  of  £170,000,  which  can  tell  of  its 
triumphs  in  India,  in  New  Zealand,  and 
other  places.  There  is  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  New  Connexion  Methodists; 
and  I  rejoice  to  see  on  the  platform  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stacey,  a  representative  of  that 
bodj.  I  rejoice  to  see  a  friendly  feeling 
amongst  all  branches  of  the  great  Me^ 
thodist  family.  Although  the  old  Con- 
nexion has  had  several  sons,  and  tbey  have 
left  their  father^s  house,  I  know  thej  are 
treading  in  the  old  man*s  footsteps,  preach- 
ing the  same  old  doctrines,  and  main- 
taining the  same  purity  of  discipline....! 
may  also  remind  you  that  there  are  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  America,  whieh,  like 
those  in  England,  are  sending  their  Mis- 
sionaries all  over  the  world.  Then,  in 
another  point  of  view,  I  consider  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  for  the  world's  con- 
version by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  We  must  not  forget  the  assist- 
ance that  Society  renders  to  the  mission- 
aries of  all  nations ;  we  must  not  forget  that 
that  Society  has  printed  (he  Word  of  God 
in  185  diiTerent  languages  and  dialects; 
and  has  thuf,  so  far  as  printing  is  con- 
cerned, placed  God's  Holy  Word  within 
the  reach  of  some  90O,CCO,OOO  of  the 
great  family  of  man.  We  must  not  like- 
wise forget  the  influence  missionaries  are 
having  on  the  rising  generation ;  and  we 
must  not  omit  the  schools  belonging  to 
different  Missions  in  different  parts  of  the 
world — schools  in  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  calculate,  nearly  1,000,000 
children  arc  now  being  taught  to  love 
Jesui  and  believe  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Besides  this,  something  more  has 
been  done.  We  must  remember  the  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thoasands,  who  have 
gone  before — who,  reicued  by  the  preach- 
ing of  your  Missionaries,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  from  the  thraldom  of  idolatry 
in  different  ]Mirts  of  the  world,  have  gone 
safely  home  to  glory  and  to  God.... There 
are  still  hundn-di  of  millions  of  ])eople 
living  in  this  world  who  do  uot  believe  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  There  are  likewise 
860.000,000  of  people  who,  though  nomi- 


nally  Chriftiant— BoMn  CdUB 
members  of  the  Gteek  Charch— iP 
their  minds  clouded  by  crrar  and 
stilion.  Let  us  not  forgft  these  ti 
facts.  Let  us  remember,  likcwi 
these  men  and  women  are  rapidly 
away,  and  that  we  ooght  to  be  in 
in  the  work  of  preaching  the  6 
them  while  they  are  here.  So  fl 
the  greatness  of  the  work.  Tb 
hopes  have  we  of  doing  it?  1 
brlief  is  that  we  have  a  sue  wai 
hope  of  accomplishing  it;  and  1 
so.  beeansc  I  know  that  tke  bl 
God  rests  on  the  work.  We  need 
to  count  the  numbera  of  tboM 
against  us,  because  we  believt 
who  rolled  back  the  waters  of  tke 
that  His  people  might  pa^s  throi 
the  side  of  our  Missionary  Soe 
on  the  side  of  otiier  Missionary  C 
and  therefore  we  do  not  de 
the  ultimate  conversion  of  tke 
Christ.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Wallo 
prayer]  alluded  to  the  xeal  of 
sent  forth,  and  I  regard  that  m 
hopeful  thing — their  leal,  their  at 
and  their  piety.  The  world  h 
seen  since  the  days  of  the  apoitlci 
band  of  men  than  that  this  So 
sent  forth  into  the  missionary  ii 
who  have  not  counted  their  Hvcii 
them  in  their  work  of  winning 
Christ.  Another  hopefnl  aign  ii 
creasio;;  amount  of  native  agcM 
employed;  for,  after  all,  we  fl 
forget  that  it  is  mainly  by  natir 
that  the  world  must  be  eonvcrte 
faith  of  Jesus.  Missionariea  aent 
England  and  America  do  mneh ;  1 
done  wonders,  but  they  cannot  dc 
their  great  work  must  necoMri 
train  up  native  agents,  who^  ti 
them,  anil  inspired  by  their  tf 
ronvrrted  like  them,  may  be  tkt  i 
preaching  Christ  to  their  owm 
men.  I  have  also  great  hopa 
world's  future  when  1  consider  tl 
fest  destiny  of  the  Aoglo-Suoa  n 
1  will  explain  to  yon  what  I  mm 
turn  my  eyes  to  consider  the  di 
this  country,  what  do  I  see  F  Thi 
sons  have  been  given  puiniiioM 
than  have  ever  been  nUottfd  to  ■ 
nation  ainoe  the  boginiiiiig  of  tiat 
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I  then  is  AutnliB.  llicre  U  beiajc  drawn  to  each  Mction  of  the  Mil* 

■  ue  the  Britiih  Mttleinenti  in  sioD-ficld  iu  detail.      This   duty  of  the 

■«  it  New  Zealmnd — all   theie  ■ecretariea  has  of  late  been  liioitcl,  bj  the 

Baghnd.    Why  htTe  they  been  diatinctly-cx pressed  wished  uf  the  audi- 

V?    I  belief e  one  KTCit  reaion  enee,  to    the  reading    of    a  very  brief 

that  England  might   give  the  abstract  of  the  Report,  iiroperly  lo  called. 

them,  and  thoa  be  the  meaoa  of  It  will  be  a  cause  i>f  re^rrt,  however,  if  it 

I  great  Chriatian   uationa,  who  be  found  thit  the  prestfut  practice  teads  to 

bip  with  pore  worahip  the  one  lessen   the  ioterest  takeu   in  the  varied 

If  again  I  turn  my  eyea  aerou  operations  uf    the    Society.    A  prrusil 

ic,  what  do  I  aee  there ?    I  aee  of  the   "Notices"   and   Auuual    ItriKirt 

coteatant  nation  inereaaing  with  will    aupplcuieut,    we     trust,    in    many 

inpidrty; — n  nation  of  the  good  instances,  the  following  abridgment  read 

•SuLon  atoek,  of  the  aame  blood,  at    Eietcr   Hall.      It    began  with    the 

Bt  langnage,  and  of  the  same  Financial  Statement  and  General  Sum- 

ondfea.    Thna,  when  I  look  to  mary  : — 
tmn  and  America  I  aee  two  great  home  biceipts. 

i  powera  peopling  and  taking  £.    s.    d, 

of  Taat  tracta  of  the  world,  and,  Missiou-IIousc  Duuatiuus, 

they  go,  planting  their  own  free         Subscriptions,  etc 4,015  11     7 

HU  their  own  civilixation,  and.  Home  District*,  including 

their  ow.  pure  P^teaUot  fdth  f^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^cot"  ^    ^ 

there  are  «)me  who  think  that  j,.^^^^^l^^  Missionary  So 

ia  rapidly  veenng  towarda  Rome.         ^j^^^  (ciclusivcofChrist- 

ut  1  do  not  belief e  a  word  of  it.         mas  Offerings)    3,496  10  11 

that,  having  onee  got  their  necka  Juvenile  Christmas  OfTer- 

t  Papal  yoke,  Englishmen  have         inp^s    8,7Q4  17     6 

h  good  lenae  ever  to  put  them  legscies 3,888  19    4 

.  J    *u       k    T   ...    k.   ./v  Special    Contributions     on 

mn;   and  thoi^h  I  am  by  no       \^^„if^f  ,,,i  130    3    0 

Henaible  of    the  progress   that  g      .^^  DouMvm  for  Mis- 

la  made  in  this  country  of  late         siou-Prcmisc*  in  Paris  ..     1,00)    0    0 

iUI  aee  that  its  converta  have  all  Dividendson  Property  fund- 

de  from  one  particular  Church.         ed  to  secure  Annuities...       960    8     0 

r  thnt  Pnaeyism,  and  ita  develop-  Interest     on      Centenary 

ftnaliam,  haa  paved  the  way  for         Gnuit «0     0    0 

wcria  being  made;  but  ao  long  Lapsed  Annuities   2.6^^    0    0 

>  Wealeyan  Methodism  aUnding  Total  Home  Receipts...  109,8 26     6     5 

■d     Congregationaham    atandmg 

d  the  B^tiat  churchea  standing  roRSittN  eeceii^b. 

I  long  aa  I  aee  Rome  getting  no  Affiliated  Gonfercuces  and 

from  ikem,l  have  no  fear  that         mission  Districts    86,424  12     6 

will  again  fall  beneath  ita  galling  Z^^TUn 

...I  nbo  have  hope  for  the  world'a  Total  RcccipU... ..  £145,760  17  iU 

■enie  I  believe  in  the  power  of 

■^    I  believe  in  the  power  of  payments. 

vks  I  belike  in  the  power  of  General  Eipcnditure,    in- 

(^viig;  I  believe  in  the  power  of  eluding  the  cost  of  the 

wnjer-of    eameat,    expecting.  Canton    and     Hankow 

g  F1«r;p«,er  that  believe,  it  ^Jj^lHu^                                4  10 

4,  nd  bruga  a  Ueaaing.  Mission-Premises        in           ^    ^    ^ 

lW.Li«BH.WwEicui,M.A.,rcad         p^ns 2,000    0    0 

■git."    The  leading  of  this  docn-  — — — — ^ 

m  Ibmeriy  •  chief  feature  of  the  Total  ....  £145.577    4  10 
^  flw  ittnrtio&  of  (he  auaobly 
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Leaving  a  fiiuall  balance  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  ttccmnulitcd  dcficieociea 
of  former  years,  which  remain  a  burden  on 
the  Society  to  the  amount  of  Nineteen 
lliousand  Five  Hundred  and  Scvcntj- 
Thrce  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  and  Eight 
Pence. 

The  Ladies'  General  Committee  for 
Female  Education  in  Foreign  Countries* 
and  other  benevolent  purposes,  has  also 
expended  Eleven  Hundred  and  Sixty-One 
Pounds  and  One  Penny,  besides  f^imishing 
school-materials,  clothing,  etc ,  to  many 
parts  of  the  Mission-field,  including  China» 
India,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Central  America, 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  etc. 

The  Committee  has  been  bpreaved  dur- 
ing the  )e-«r  of  sereral  highly-valued 
fiicnds  and  fellow-Ubourers :  amonic  them 
may  be  menti  .nedthe  Rev.  Peter  M*Owan, 
a  member  of  the  General  Committee,  who 
throujthout  his  ministry  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  was  a  se'*lous  advocate  of  the 
Society  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
platform.  The  late  Mr.  Dawson,  of 
Bacnp,  was  also  a  most  generous  supporter 
of  ihc  Society's  operations. 

The  detnils  of  the  Contributions  to  the 
Funds  of  the  Society,  received  during  ihc 
year  U69,  from  the  several  Auxiliary  and 
Branch  Societies,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
of  the  Income  arising  from  other  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  are  as  follows : — 


Tot«l  Ordinary  Receipts  at 

Home     100,247    0    1 

Total  Receipts  from  Foreign 

Auxiliaries  etc.      ....  86,424  12    6 

Total  Miscellantous  Re- 
ceipts      9,079    6    4 


The  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  our 
Missions  during  the  past  ye«r  lacks  the 
interest  connected  with  novelty.  It  is  to 
a  grent  extent  the  oU  story,  a  review  of 
the  Divine  faithfulness  bearing  wth  human 
infirmity,  and  prospering  in  varied  degrees 
the  labours  of  Hi*  servant*. 

The  laisii,  Fhknch,  Gbbman,  and 
Italian  Missions  have  maiutained  their 
ground,  and  show  a  small  increase  of  mem- 
bers. A  beginning  has  been  made  by  our 
Gennan  missionaries  in  Vienna,  the  capital 


of  the  AunuAir  EMrmi^ 
intolerant,  ni>w  one  of  tha 
of  Continental  GovenuDB 
Italian  work  has  already  ma 
in  the  island  of  SiciLT,  the  c 
being  now  ooca[ned  by  aa  « 
Spain,  the  Spanish  achodl 
and  the  Sandaj  lenriees  o 
it,  have  been  and  are  a  gn 
many  youths,  who  carry  to 
especially  to  South  Amerio 
in  favour  of  Proteitaiitiiia 
already  borne  fruit.  At  1 
agent,  in  spite  of  many  i 
much  opposition,  is  making  i 
able  impression.  Now  thai 
weri-gret  we  have  not  the  n 
a  6eld  in  which  for  more  thi 
tury  our  missionaries  from  ' 
been  endeavouring  to  introd 
and  the  preaching  of  the 
have  2,601  members  in  tl 
exclusive  of  those  in  oonna 
Irish  and  French  Confacnc 
to  4,179. 

Our  Missions  in  Cktlq 
TiNENTAr.  India  generally  r 
"the  kinicdom  of  God  con 
observation;"  (liuke  ivii 
past  year  hu  witnessed  i 
revival  of  relinon  in  Ceylon, 
thank  God  and  take  coiir»| 
the  geueralizations  of  onr  di: 
l>hy  to  hear  of  the  nnunpreai 
powerfully  excited  to  flee  fin 
to  come. 

China  has  been  the  anlqi 
rate  Report,  and  hns  had  its  \ 
Our  members  in  the  Asiatie 
2,468. 

M'e  therefore  pass  on  li 
dtensive  Missions  in  8<ii 
which  have  been  so  h*gl4y 
God  among  the  British  c 
Namaqua,  the  KalBr,  the 
Bcchuana  populations.  11 
years  have  been  dstmgiiiski 
tinned  revival  of  religion  in 
districts.  The  pmeut  is  the 
of  the  Albany  Settlement  !■ 
Province  of  South  Afiiea.  1 
founder  of  the  Missions  li 
Africa,  the  Rev.  M  miam  Shi 
spared  to  celebrate  the  fiftiflll 
of  his  landing  in  that  ngMWi 
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\k  OS.  Our  mrmbcrs  in  Soath 
l«,071. 

MioDi  iu  Wkstekic  Africa 
tried  by  Elckneii  tud  bjr  wsr. 
n  «t  Abbeokuti  ha«.  bowvver, 
wd  by  a  native  minister,  iritlr 
lect  of  &UCCGS4.  Our  incmberi 
rica  arc  7.ft76. 

West  Indian  Distkicti,  we 
to  report  an  inrrouc  of  iiif-in- 
chj  in  coniif-rtiou  with  other 
lets,  lead)  u^  t  j  hi^iic  that  th<> 

of  trial  and   difficult r  which 

man  J  yean  saddcneil  our  ^Vcst 

endi   ii    passing  away.      The 

la    Hayti   has    compelled   the 

of  our  Mis'iun,  and  we  hare 
report  the  drs  nictioa  of  our 
LJpcrl  and  premises  by  the  bel- 

Our  members  ia  the  West 
43,703. 

nBALASiAif  CoU)NiE8,  aud  the 
nder  the  caro  of  the  ArsTRAL- 
jirCKEhCE  io  Fur  aud  Tonga, 
ily  prospered  dmiag  the  past 
w  ZkALAND,  though  it  }-t't  con- 
w  native  station^  his  btcomc 
i>st  p.irt  a  Cfdouiid  Mission, 
kc  chauf;e  of  the  populatiou  by 
ie    of    the    coioulst:;,   and   the 

of  the   niuubers  of  the  nntive 
'ur  incmberi  arc  55,556. 
Mans  in  N CRT  If  America,  now 

care  of  the  Cakadiam  aud 
British  Amevicak  Comfkr- 
mpy  the  who'c  of  the  northern 

the  North- American  continent, 
a  Scot-.a  to  Vaneouvcr's  Islaud, 

alto     NewfoandUud,      Prince 

Island,  Cape   Krcton,  and   the 
Canada  returns  17,001  mem- 

Mission,  and  the  members  cou- 
h,  the  Eastern- British  American 
c;,  14,088.  No  Missions  hare 
I  blessed,  or  hare  more  rapidly 

from  the  humble  position  of 
diitrictfl,  to  the  rank  of  indc- 
ud    aelf-iapporting    Churches, 

Miasioni  wliieh  now  are  com- 
1  within  the  juritdict'oa  of  the 
in.  Canadian,  and  Eastern- Brit- 
ricm  Conferences.  The  total 
in  the  Missions  connected  with 
iah  Gonfermee  is  2,7 17»  on  the 
[iMMMU   1,379— ia   all,    6,096} 


total  umiiiIm  r  of  chiiroh-iiicmhcrs  on  the 
Miftsirmi,  lf)0,28S:  inrrea^c.  A,<  \)C,, 

To  some  enc  iira;{iiii<  features  in  the 
pnn^nt  aspi-ct  of  our  Mission -work  we 
iniy  bripflv  advert  : — Kirs't,  a  rr-olu*c 
detirmi nation  to  s^it  nil  i>f  all  dibts  np  n 
.Mission-property,  which  i^  prai'*ieilly  t.t 
work  in  a:l  cur  rolnuitl  MioMnn*. 
Seroiidiv,  an  inrrr»yin^  licniiind  for  cdiiri' 
tion.  not  iiicn-lv  rleuipntRrv,  ftU'-h  at  our 
ordiiihry  srhwds  have  almdy  pupplied  to 
sonic  extent,  but  for  rdin'iliou  of  a 
fnipcrior  ordrr.  Not  only  Knr"innn«,  hut 
na<ivc9,  are  fe*-lin«r  thr  wiint  of  a  higher 
culniro,  suited  to  ihc  pre-etit  iidiniircd 
eond  tion  of  civilized  s»iciety.  'I  hirdly, 
the  more  than  orJiniry  att«Mi'iou  whi«-h  is 
pniil  in  all  our  Mission  d-stricts  It  ihu 
raisifi;:  up  and  trniuin^  of  native  school- 
mastei';!  Hud  probiiioncrA  for  our  uiisiiou- 
ary  mini-try.  All  Xhv-v.  are  ho  many 
indications  of  the  grnduul  approach  of  the 
jieriod  of  self-support  in  the  cise  ol  unuy 
of  our  Colonial  MisMoui.  ')  he  t  uie  is 
nearer  wlieu  the  fundn  of  this  ^^oiiety  nud 
tlir  labours  of  its  ini^sioiiHrie^,  will  beat 
liberty  for  Miss'ons  Hunui;  the  heath*'n  in 
Imliu,  in  Chiua,  in  Africa,  aud  pcrhnpn 
among  the  fuUcn  (  hurches  in  continental 
Europe.  When  that  linit*  e(>mis,  the 
friends  of  this  Society  will  have  to  rejo'cre 
in  the  consciou*ness  that  their  first  care 
was  for  thiM'r  nr^leeted  eouutruncu  iu  dis- 
tant lands,  at  one  time  in  great  danger  of 
losing  the  very  form  of  Christianity  ;  and 
that,  while  am  ions  for  them  and  their  own 
kindred,  they  have  at  the  same  ti'ne  never 
relaied  in  thei'  utteiopts  to  sctk  and  to 
save  the  lo^-t  lieatheii  world. 

The  prcecdiujr  summary  view  of  the 
field  which  our  missi  'naries  occupy  will 
probably  awaken  in  some  minds  associa- 
tions and  memories  identified  with  parti- 
cular Missions.  Every  Mission,  every 
Mission-station,  has  a  history  of  its  own, 
records  of  daring  and  self-sacrifice,  of 
successes  and  disappointments,  of  faitliful- 
uess,  and,  iu  some  few  ca&es,  of  unfaithful- 
ness. But  the  result  illustrates  the  truth 
of  the  fHct  thnt  the  Diviue  law  of  our  race 
is  progress,  a  conlinned  couuteracHug,  by 
spiritnsl  influcnires,  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  a  fallen  race  to  utter  deprava- 
tion. In  no  locality  has  the  preaching  of 
Christ  been  iu  vain.    In  tlie  fielda  which 
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ha^  given  oi  the  least  immediate  retoms 
for  our  labour  we  are  conscious  that  a 
great  preparatory  work  is  being  accom- 
plished. The  Lord  is  teaching  us  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
what  we  might  have  inferred  from  the 
record  of  His  dispensations  to  the  world 
before  the  advent  of  Christ :  the  truth  that 
time  is  an  element  in  the  implanting  and 
growth  of  new  ideas,  and  that  moral  and 
intellectual  changes  are  generally  in  their 
beginnings  slow  in  their  development  and 
growth.  "  Here  is  the  patience  and  the 
faith  of  the  saints."   (Rev.  ziii.  10.)    A 


time  does  come  tl  kitkfMwhMhveii* 
pitiently  wait,  when  "aaitioa  Mte 
bom  at  once."  (Is«L  Uvi  8.)  Mem 
in  the  "  sure  word  of  pioplfl8y,''itMft 
to  be  our  duty  to  be  ^'tUtibd,  uMh 
able,  always  abooBding  in  the  w«k  tf  Ihi 
I.crd ; "  inasmuch  as  we  "  koMr  M  m 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Itfl"  C^ 
Cor.  XT.  58.) 


The    amount   of    ContribvlkM  al 
Remittances  announced  on  the  GoMrrf. 
the  NoUces  this  month  is  M^H.  IkK 


POETET. 


"  WORK  WITH  THE  MEN."  ♦ 

Wa&e,  dreamer,  awake  thee !  there 's  something  to  do ; 
A  something  for  me,  and  a  something  for  you ; 
Delsy  not,  but  listen  when  duty  shall  coll ; 
There's  rest  for  the  weary,  but  work  for  os  all. 

In  the  battle  of  life  all,  all  should  engage ; 

No  msttcr  the  station,  no  matter  the  age ; 

On  the  staff,  in  the  ranks,  or  to  beat  on  the  drum  ; 

There 's  room  for  you  somewhere ;  come  o3,  comrade,  coael 

To  combat  with  error  in  erery  form. 
To  screen  from  the  sun,  or  shield  from  the  storm ; 
To  lead  hopes  forlorn,  where  eowards  may  quake ; 
There 's  work  for  the  world,  man,  awake  thee,  awake  I 

Where  poverty  struggles,  or  tyrants  oppress, 
There 's  right  to  assist,  or  wrong  to  redress ; 
And  the  true  man  will  battle  with  enror  and  wrong  -, 
Will  help  on  the  halting,  and  ran  with  the  strong. 

If  thy  lot  be  well  cultured,  and  thou  hast  no  need. 
Help  the  widow  and  orphan  to  plough  or  to  weed ; 
Soothe  the  sorrows  of  penury,  htrlp  where  you  can : 
God  helps  all  His  creatures,  and  man  should  help  man. 

All  Nature  is  busy,  and  works  throng  the  day ; 

The  ant  end  the  beaver,  the  bird  on  the  spray; 

And  when  even  shall  oome,  you  shall  rest ;  hot  till  then. 

Sleep  not  with  the  sluggards,  but  work  with  tkg  ai#a. 


i 

1 


*  From  "  Frsgments  of  Poetry."     By  William  Arses.    Sec  pge  4M. 


OUE  ABMT  AND  NAVY  WOEK. 


-^(immrierTy  Report.^From  the 
Cm/decott.—MMTch  8 !  at,  187  \ 
t  redactions  that  hive  recent]/ 
in  the  armj,  the  Mediterranean 
emain  almost  ontoncbed.  Malta 
iTe  eiiht  hattents  of  garrison 
*o  companies  of  engioctr*,  six 
of  infant r}-  of  the  line,  and  the 
:a  Fcncible  Artillery, 
he  past  quarter,  our  work  has 
rom  much  of  the  evil  effects  of 
rom  the  chipcl-schools.  The 
endance  at  the  parade- servircs, 
Irulated,  shows  an  increase  of 
hundred  on  each  Sunday  above 
e  previous  quarter.  The  class 
oTcd  6re  times  in  the  course 
,  which  has  opertted  against  its 
id  inrreaie.  The  negotiations 
ting-room,  referred  to  in  my 
have  advanced,  but  are  not  jet 

This  is   a   matter   of  prime 
,    and    one    upon  which    our 

strongly  set.  We  arc  all, — 
id  membcrsj—  making  it  a  snb- 
est  prayer. 

laval  department  of  my  work  I 
giTcn  more  time  and  attention 
le  other,  aa  the  flc<ft  will  foon 

for  its  snmmer  cruise.  The 
declared  Weslevans  under  this 
low  an  increase  of  eighty-iive 
1st  of  December.  I  am  send- 
liars  of  all  Wesley ans  in  the 
«an  squadron  to  our  ministers 
ar  and  Naples,  so  that  men 
it  those  places  will  be  able  to 
ir  own  ministry;  a  concession 
the  late  ofBcial  correspondence 
ords  of  the  Admiralty. 
I  one  thing  respecting  my  work 
t  I  cannot  write  about  without 
ia  my  inability  duly  to  visit 
•n  "  sirk  and  in  prison."  A 
of  the  places  which  I  should 
•ftry  week  will  explain  this. 

id  Hospital,  Valetta  District, 
«  main  away ; 

IfI.-^-nFTH  BBBIXS. 


2.  Military  Hospital,  Cotonera  Dis- 
trict, fonr  miles  ; 

8.  The  Forrest  Ilospitsl,  Pembroke 
Camp,  a  mile  and  a  half; 

4.  The  Cobvalosrcnt   Huppital,  Citta 

V(cchia,  kix  milt-s ; 

5.  The  Naval   Hospital,  Bighi  Bar, 

four  miles ; 

6.  The  Military  Piiion,  Valetta,  one 

mile; 

7.  The   Naval  Prison,  Valetta,  feur 

miles; 

8.  The  Provost  Cells  of  five  different 

rcftimtnts,  at  distances  of  two 
to  four  miles ; 
0.  The   sick  berths   of  five  ironclad 
frigates,  and  twelve  men-of-war, 
when  in  harbour. 

Here  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  plcfs, 
lying  in  all  dinrtions  srouud  me,  in 
almost  every  one  of  which  I  ^vould  at  any 
time  find  sume  members  of  my  flock  ;  but 
to  not  a  few  of  them  I  can  only  go  occa- 
sionally. I  feel  that  some  of  my  fairc&t 
opportunities  fur  doing  them  good  arc 
being  lost.  I  do  what  1  can  ;  but,  as  my 
la-tt  report  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Magazine  showed,  I  am  not  able  to  do 
all  the  preaching  that  is  requisite,  and  am 
helped  by  a  brother  of  another  Church. 
This  is  an  arrangement  that,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  cannot  continue  much  longer. 
We  shall  have  to  decide,  unless  aid  is  sent, 
which  to  relinquish,— one  half  of  my  army 
work  or  the  whole  of  my  navy  work.  In 
making  this  appeal  for  reinforcement,  I 
feel  that  Malta  has  a  very  strong  claim 
on  the  Committee  and  the  Conference. 
Tbongh  I  cannot  return  more  than  five 
hundred  declared  Wesleyana  in  both 
branches  of  the  service,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  since  I  came  no 
regiment  has  been  replaced  by  auotker, 
and  only  one  ship  has  changed  her  crew. 
Iler  return  of  Weslcyaus  then  rose  from 
nine  to  f^rty-two.  Next  spring  great 
changes  will  take  placw,  and  moit  of  tbe 
regiments    now  here  will  go  to  India. 

2  O 
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The  'Wetle3riai  who  come  here  ia  fatare 
will  not  hare  to  breaik  off  their  connectioa 
witk  aaother  Church  before  they  can 
attend  the  miniftry  of  their  own.  Roatine 
ii  proTcrbiallT  powerful  in  the  lerTices, 
and  it  hat  lo«t  ns  hondreds  of  onr  tons. 
Bat  it  will  be  M  no  longer  in  Malta ;  and, 
when  the  exchangea  are  completed,  I  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  at  leait  a  doubling 
of  the  pietent  nunbert  retnmed.  The 
adrancc  in  three  monthi  of  fifty  per  cent, 
in  the  nary  returns,  accompanying  thii, 
points  likewise  in  the  same  direction. 
Meanwhile,  the  labour  of  lititation  and 
preaching  to  fire  hundred  remains  the 


same  as  it  would  be  to  athMnni  Ac- 
tional   aid  granted  by  next  CailwaM 
would  do  much  toward  dsddmg  ■■! 
waTcrers  who  may  come,    finry  ossmb 
now  thst  the  field  is  too  luge  far  cm  IB 
to  cnltiTate,  and  that  he  esBnot  gififti 
care  and  assiduity  thtt  he  oa|^  ts  ■! 
part  of  it.    Tliis  is  emphatiedly  t  ftmk 
which  "  two  are  better  than  oni ; 
they  hare  a  good  reward  for  thcirl 
For  if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  ip 
fellow :  but  woe  to  him  that  is  al 
he  falleth;  for  he  hath  not  anothsr  ts  U^ 
him  up." 


HOME-MISSIONARY   COEEESPONDENCE. 


1.  Che Qcut- Alley. — Fr«^ii  iAe  Jour- 
Hj!cff*f  Ker.  G.  H.  CamburH. — January 
S5th,  1S70. — Our  Sunday-school  is  in  an 
encouraging  state.  We  hare  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  boys  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fite  girb.  Twenty-nine  of  these 
are  in  a  select  dass,  and  twenty-seren  are 
members  of  onr  Mission-church.  Some 
hare  recently  been  conrerted.  During 
the  winter,  we  are  giring  two  soup  dinners 
a  week  to  some  of  the  poorer  children ; 
and,  through  the  kindness  of  a  lady,  a 
dinner  is  prorided  once  a  week  for  twelve 
of  the  most  neeessitoos  women.  January 
Slst  we  opened  our  day-achool  here,  with 
a  certified  teacher  from  Westminster. 
Serenty  children  were  present  in  the 
morning,  and  dghty-seren  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  hare 
a  pupil-teacher.  Some  of  the  members  of 
my  dass  desire  to  contribute  accordug  to 
our  rule.  Becoming  truly  eonreited,  their 
circumstances  hare  improred;  and,  though 
still  poor,  their  weekly  gifts  are  exoeed- 
iogly  creditable  to  thdr  right  feeling. 

February  16th. — Distressing  wreck. 
Galled  on  a  mother  and  daughter,  who  had 
met  in  my  class.  Found  them  in  a  small 
and  wretched  room,  the  only  one  for 
father,  mother,  and  daughter.  The  poor 
woman  on  seeing  me  burst  into  tears,  and 
aaid,  '*  My  husband  is  a  drunkard,  and  has 
btta  OM  Ibr  Biay  years.    I  had  religions 


parents.  When  I  married,  my 
wu  at  the  head  of  a  large  bnsincm»  yiil»; 
ing  a  large  income.  An  unde  kft  Mi 
£20,000,  and  we  lired  at  the  West  M 
and  kept  onr  carriage.  Drink  wk 
gambling  have  brought  us  to  this 
able  state,  almost  without  food  or 
ing."  I  wept  with  the  mother  aid  W 
daughter,  in  both  of  whom  I  bdiifa  w 

is  working  graciously I  hafs  gotil. 

think,  the  most  perfect  spedmsi  tf  * 
"Street  Arab"  to  our  aehooL  Bi  ^ 
named  by  his  companiona  '*the  I^ 
Mayor  of  Chequer- Alley."  I  hope  tt  $k 
him  into  the  *'  Home  "  at  Waterioo4«L 
There  is  but  little  hope  for  him  if  l> 
remains  here. 

Sewing-classes  hare  been  estshiiM 
in  connection  with  onr  day-school,  IjH^ 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ov  i^ 
▼ices  hare  been  well  attended  diriif  ^ 
quarter.  We  hare  had  acfcral  pi*w 
risitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  f***^ 
oar  midst,  and  we  hare  been  thskliii 
obserre  inaUDeea  of  aoond  uniioii^ 
God. 


llfJktf^ 


2.  SAmox-WALDui.— JR 
nml  of  the  Rtv,  J.  H.  Bnwm, 
1870.— Onr  work  hen  ia 
cooraging.    A  good  imprassMm 
made  on  many  in  tha 
lage  of  ZiitUiora^k.    On 
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PuttCDded,  eren  on  week-dayi, 
idiBg  the  eoiuiter-«ttnctioD  of 
■dings,"  etc.,  in  the  pariih 
1 1  at  which,  from  the  dcws- 
ti^  it  appeari  that  comic  toogs 
oni  form  the  principal  enter- 
A  chape!  it  urgently  needed  in 
,  nnd  we  hope  the  want  will, 
!m  supplied.  Our  preaching- 
ifcr-crowded,  and  a  gracioos 
I   alio   manifesting   itself  at 

r. 

IBGE,  ETC. — From  the  Ret, 
« (B).— April,  1870.— We  have 
rent  lou  during  the  quarter  in 
r  the  Superintendent  minister, 
Vr.  J.  Handcock.  We  have, 
I  be  thankful  that  we  have  had 
critj  in  our  work,  having  an 
nearly  thirty  church-meoibers 
year,  many  of  whom  are  the 
mc-Mission  labour.  Our  new 
'e»t' Drayton  is  well  attended, 
s  remain  fauhful ;  and  the  con- 
*n  their  p^'Caent  condition  and 
r  life  is  most  btrikio^  and  satis- 
tost  of  them  cheerfully  con- 
>  the  yearly  eollertion,  in 
ment  of  the  beni^fit  they  had 
rough  our  Mission  efforts  in 
f. 

n£7. — The  Journal  of  the 
C.  A?r£tf— February,  1870. 
tn  that  the  Mission-work  is 
th  continued  and  increasing 
faiTOW  elferieal  opposition  has 
nnting,  thoufih  it  has  proved 
In  November,  on  visiting  t 
I,  Mr.  Rorke  wss  informed  that 
hnd  said,  on  learning  that  the 
niaister  had  visited  the  sufferer, 
it "  decline  to  call  upon  her  if 
ithaWeaUyantocome."  Both 
1  daughter  requested  Mr.  Rorke 
ia^arncrd  by  sndi  observations, 
■liaiia  his  Tisiti,  as  they  had 
I  hl—sd.  In  another  ease,  the 
mm  wu  eiarted  to  induce  a 
it  wife  to  have  their  child  bap- 
•  chunk.  Thu  they  refused  to 
to  hsf*  that  holy  sacra- 
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ment  administered  in  our  own  chapel  and 
by  our  own  minitter.  The  con  ere  ^zat  ions 
are  good,  and  a  new  plnce  has  been 
ocrupicd  in  a  very  dentil  at fi  locality,  where 
great  a'tentiim  isanxiAtrd,  nnd  whtn-  there 
is  a  gret'Tyin^  atttn  lance  of  hranra. 
Some  instauces  of  successful  out-dunr  Ber- 
vices  are  reported,  which  have  told  well 
on  the  increase  of  the  re^eular  congrejca- 
tions.  Several  persons  have  been  con- 
vinced of  sin  and  converted  to  God,  and 
the  steady  visitation  of  numerous  sick  per- 
sons has  been  attended  with  the  best 
results.  A  day-school,  with  a  certificat«d 
master,  has  been  commenced,  in  which 
there  are  at  present  siity-one  children, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  still  larger  number 
of  scholars.  C.  P. 

5.  Southampton. — From  the  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Jfartyn.—March,  1870,— 
In  my  visitations  during  the  quarter  I 
have  been  greatly  encouraged.  I  am 
more  than  ever  couviiiccd  that  the 
principles  and  p'ans  of  our  Ilomc- 
Miasi-iu  work,  energetically  and  thnrouKhly 
develojied,  are  thusc  by  which  the  nta*sea 
of  the  people  may  be  surcediiuily 
reached  and  iuflucnctd  for  good.  I  often 
find  persons  who  have  neg  ected  Inviue 
worship,  cominp  to  our  Mission-seniccs  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  visied  in 
their  own  houses,  and  1  have  had  the 
happiness  of  recti ving  several  such  people 
as  members  of  our  Church.  I  want  more 
local  help  than  I  get  in  my  work,  so  that 
cottage- services  may  be  establikhed.  We 
shall  commence  open-air  services  soon. 
We  have  twenty* two  more  church-mem- 
bers this  March  than  we  had  twelve 
months  since.  Our  week-evening  con- 
gregation at  Freemant/e  is  larger  than  at 
any  former  time. 

6.  Crewe. — From  the  Journal  of  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Uarding, — March,  1870. — 
J<^b.  23o. — Visited  in  a  part  of  the  town, 
Liverpool-Bridge,  containing  a  population 
of  four  thousand  uncared-for  people, 
among  whom  there  is  not  a  place 
of  worship.  In  four  streets,  so  far  aa  I 
conld  ascertain,  only  ten  families  were 
regular  attendanta  at  Divine  serrioe.    We 
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shall  bring  this  state  of  things  before  our 
quarterly  meeting,  and  try  to  direct  oar 
efforts  to  bear  upon  the  people. 

March  6th. — A.  crowded  chapel  in  the 
evening :  lome  were  *' pricked  in  the  heart." 
Our  pi  ws  and  seats  are  being  rapidly  let. 
At  Hightovon^  inhere  our  mission-chapel 
stands,  we  have  an  increase  this  quarter  of 
sixteen  members,  and  we  have  eighteen  on 
trial.  We  hive  determined  to  secure  a 
place  for  preaching  at  once  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood before  referred  to.  I  am  ably 
helped  in  my  plans,  and  especially  in 
visiting,  by  our  young  men,  who  work 
well.  I  attribute  a  large  measure  of  our 
success  tu  this  valuable  assistance.  High- 
Church  opposition  appears  to  have  ceased, 
having  proved  itself  unable  to  arrest  our 
progress.  If  onr  congregations  continue 
to  increase  as  they  have  done,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  erect  galleries  in  the  Hightown 
chapel,  and  we  shall  have  to  provide 
another  chapel  at  Liverpool-Bridge  before 
long. 

7.  Fabnlkt  {Bram/iy). — From  ike  Jour- 
nal of  the  ReD.  B.  Ctf/%.— March,  1870. 
— The  Mission- work  during  the  quarter 
has  cheered  us.  Tho  cottage-services 
have  been  exceedingly  well  attended,  and 
many  hitherto  careless  and  ungodly  now 
hear  gladly  the  Word  of  Life.  The  peo- 
ple attend  well  on  week- days.  A  good 
work  has  commenced,  and  several  interest- 
ing conversions  have  recently  taken  place. 
I  have  been  encouraged  with  the  results  of 
my  house- to-honse  visitation.  One  man 
had  declared  that  if  I  went  to  his  house, 
he  would  throw  me  out  into  the  street. 
Of  course,  I  soon  went  to  see  him.  He 
received  me  sullenly,  and  nvith  unmistak- 
able symptoms  of  hardly-suppressed  anger, 
till  I  began  to  talk  to  him  about  his  bodily 
ailments,  and  to  show  my  sympathy  with 
him  by  offering  him  any  help  in  my  power. 
This  overcame  him ;  and  he  now  welcomes 
my  Yifits  and  prayers.  In  all  onr  services 
there  is,  atpiesent,  a  healthy  tone,  and  an 
expectation  of  greater  prosperity. 

8.  SnirriELD  {Ebenfizer) .—From  the 
R49.  a  F.  im^Atiffga/e,— April  18th,  1870. 
•-I  UB  (hinkftal  to  report  tha«  the  work  in 


connection  with  Ebeoexer  Gh 
most  eneonraging  state.  Ov ! 
gregatiuns  have  greatly  impn 
still  improving.    Yesterday, 
gations,  morning   and  eveui 
largest  I  have  seen  there, 
evenings    onr  congrqcatimi  ' 
well  with  any  in  Sheffield, 
cottage-scrvicea  as  follows: 
bath  evening,  one   on  Moo 
Tuesday,  and    one    on    Thi 
company  of  prayer-leaders  i 
on  the  first  Friday  in  every 
report  their  labours  to  ni. 
Sabbath-schools  are  well  atti 
hoping  to  conduct,  as  I  na] 
tuiiity,  open-air  services  in  ti 
hood  of  the  chapeL 

In  the  course  of  visiting 
have  met  several  cases  of  g 
and  have  been  much  encoi 
at  the  Sabbath  evening  pn 
it  has  occasioned  mneh  thanl 
one  and  another  in  deep  spiri 
and  gladly  joining  theow 
people  of  God. 

0.  RoTHERHAM. — Enm  t 
the  Rev,  S.  Jomei. — ^Mard, 
populations  of  the  Miasion-d 
ffafe  and  Eastwood,  are  togd 
thousand,  the  average  attcndi 
worship  on  Sunday  eveniBf 
more  than  eight  hundred  m 
both  places.  In  the  latter  ; 
very  insufficient  accommodi 
people,  were  they  dispo« 
Divine  service.  Tliere  ia  i 
with  its  nsnal  conaeqnenon» 
and  apathy  to  be  removed 
however,  encouragement  in  II 
one  of  the  Miaaion  eongregi 
formation  of  two  new  elami 
conversion  of  aevenl  to  Gn 
past  quarter. 

February  28th.— I  wu  c 
hear  that  on  Sunday  evening 
brought  to  God,  chiefly  ym 
and  at  my  last  clsss  imetii 
present 

[Six  cottage-ienricet  «i 
regular  plan,  in  whiek  t«n^ 
workers  give   that  valnll 
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M  Tiiitalion  htt  beoi  dili- 
idto.] 

)W  {Jokn-itreef). — Trom  the 
t  Ber.  J.  P.  Keehjf. — Jana- 
. — Held  Uie  first  Foreign  Mis- 
ijliiaonr  Mitsionchtpcl,  Rag- 
liflchapelwu  well  tilled.  The 
t.,  amounted  to  £12.  lU  4//.; 
ion,  the  children  of  our  Mis- 
if  e  collected  for  Home  and 
ioDf,  on  the  Blake  sjitem, 
hit  contribution  from  a  Mit- 
•  nfrjT  help  to  onr  Foreign 
if  a  proof,  added  to  man/ 
onr  Miiaion-work  at  home 


promotes  similar  work  abroad.  >Ye  hive 
eon;:r.:Miced  uut-uf-d'ior  services,  at  which 
we  liivc  lad  c-\ci-llL>rit  coiiKrcgitiuDS ; 
and  onr  cottage-services  have  Lccu  iiume- 
rons,  and  have  bccu  ririfitiiily  condccicd. 
In  coDDection  with  our  work,  many  biri- 
Dcrs  hive  been  brou^^ht  to  God.  At  ths 
houFe  of  a  man  and  wife  recently  on- 
verted,  wc  lioid  a  prayi.r-mcc'tiiig,  wlrch 
is  readily  at'ciidrd  by  the  ucighbours,  who 
witncis  the  remarkable  change  wrought 
by  religion  in  tho^c  {icoplc.  Our  cougrt>- 
gations,  church  members,  and  finances  are 
increasing,  and  the  piety  of  our  people  is 
adranciog. 


SNEBAL  BELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


I  wUefa  appear  la  onr  paces  nnder  ths  h«ad  of  '*  General  RsHfrfous  IntellUenM  **  are 
fiom  the  nwMt  truitworthy  ■ooreet  at  our  c(»minand.  We  cannot  undvrtitka,  how* 
for  the  propriety,  in  all  eases,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  ffutfant«e.  in  every  instance, 
dates,  or  of  ths  names  of  persuns  and  places;  or  to  cndurse  all  the  views  wbich, 
^{•etseoanacted  with  svangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  various  Bsllgioua  Boeictiss 
a  naj  advance.] 


nu  AFD  Foreign  Bidle 
M  Annual  Meeting  of  thia 
eld  on  Wednesday,  May  4th, 
L  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
r  at  deven  o'clock,  and  wu 
i  large  number  of  clergymen 
Tha  Rev.  S.  Bergue  having 
and  read  passages  of  Scrip- 

3.  Jackson  read  the  Annual 
itated  that  the  Society  had 
•it  year,  in  simplicity  and 
;/,  sought  to  advance  the 
nd  farther  the  best  interests 
w-ereatnrea  throughout  the 
diDg  to  its  operations  in 
■otaetng  the  interest  attend- 
Dg  to  the  attitude  recently 
he  Pope,  the  Report  stated 
iweni^.  the  Society's  agent, 
At  importance  of  the  posi- 
I  oeeapied,  nd  was  desirous 
work  to  tlie  ntmoat  of  his 
i|(  tke  fMt  year  the  iasuea 
to  91,000  eopieik 


whilst  for  the  thirty-seven  yef-rs  he  had 
occupied  his  post  he  claimed  a  circulation 
of  upwarda  of  four  millions ;  or,  including 
other  efforts  of  asimihr  kind  as  fir  as  they 
wereknown.agrand  total  of  5,736,0  1  copies. 
The  Paris  depdt  had  proved  very  attractive 
to  a  large  number  of  persons,  on  account  of 
the  facilities  it  afforded  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  large  variety  of 
editions  in  different  languages  offered  for 
sale;  and  the  same  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  Marrcillt-s  d^pdt.  Siity  col- 
porteurs were  employed  in  France,  forty- 
five  of  whom  h«ii  been  at  work  during  the 
whole  year,  and  fifteen  during  only  a  por- 
tion of  it.  The  sali-s  had  reachtd  a  total 
of  66  000  copies,  chiefly  amon?  Konian 
Ciitholics.  No  diffirnlty  was  thrown  in 
the  way  by  the  anihoritiea,  tho'ijth  the 
priests  threatened  eicommunication  to  all 
who  r^d  the  Bible,  and  assured  the  peo- 
ple that  in  drivi>iK  away  the  colporteur 
they  were  disehsrging  a  duty  most  accept- 
able to  the  "  Holy  Kather."  Four  ihousacd 
loldiers  had  pnrchued  copiet  of  the  Scn^ 
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tares.  In  Belgiam  the  operations  of  the 
Society  had  been  carried  on  with  the  usual 
staff  of  six  colporteurs,  and  had  been 
attended  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  issues  amounted  to  13,10)  copies, 
being  an  increase  of  81 0  on  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  Germany,  the  work  of 
the  Society  had  been  one  of  patient  and 
successfal  labour  and  of  extensive  re- 
organization. The  appointment  of  Dr« 
Simon,  who  for  some  years  represented 
the  Society  in  Berlin,  to  an  important 
post  of  usefulness  in  England,  induced  the 
Committee  to  entertain  the  idea  of  amal- 
gamating the  districts  into  which  Germany 
had  been  divided.  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Davis 
accordingly  entered  into  their  views,  and 
soon  matured  his  plans  for  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  end.  His  district  now  con- 
tained an  area  of  223,0 jO  square  miles, 
including  a  population  of  forty-two  mil- 
lions, composed  of  many  different  nation- 
alities, ail  having  the  Bible,  or  integral 
portions  of  it,  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
total  isKues  amouLted  to  377,000  copies, 
and  the  money  value  of  the  sales  at  the 
reductd  price  was  £10,500.  The  free 
contributions  received  from  auxiliaries  and 
private  contributiouo,  (the  King  of  Prussia 
being  a  donor  of  £25,)  amounted  tu£2l9. 
One  donation  had  been  received  from  a 
shoemaker  who  had  a  Bible  given  to  him 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  very 
poiir,  and  being  now  in  better  circum- 
stances, he  sent  that  snm  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  for  the  gift  he  then 
received.  There  were  sixty  colporteurs, 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  sales  amounted 
to  147,000  copies.  In  Austria  the  issues 
had  amounted  to  1(.1,0(.0  copies.  This 
number  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
last  year,  but  the  spiritual  results  had 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  numerical 
deficiency.  Col  portage  was  gradually 
being  recognised  by  the  authorities  of  the 
various  pruvioces,  and  had  become  almost 
an  institution  of  the  country.  Pfrmis^ion 
hail  been  given  to  introduce  the  Scriptures 
into  twenty- five  state  prisons,  but  only  for 
the  benefit  of  Prutcfttant  inmates.  From 
Vienna  the  issues  amoimtcd  to  17,000 
eopiei.  In  Denmark,  the  monopoly  of  the 
Oiphu-Hoiiia  oontinaed  to  be  •  great 


hindrance,  but  it  was  bdiend  1] 
restrictions  upon  the  printiiig  of  th 
will  toon  be  removed.  A  iwti 
been  carried  to  that  effect  in  the 
Commission  by  a  large  msjortty, 
question  was  being  discosaed  in  tk 
Parliament.  The  anthoriiies  of  tb 
House  had  reduced  the  price  of  1 
from  9s.  to  4s.  6d., — a  result  whk 
God,  was  entirely  due  to  the  acti 
Bible  Society.  In  Rnsaia,  tl 
amounted  to  50,000copies— aaii 
8,010  over  the  preceding  yei 
Russian  Bible  Society  had  rec< 
sanction  of  the  Eioperor,  and 
mittee  expressed  their  convictio 
importance  of  enabling  the 
Russia  to  receive  their  first  in 
from  the  Word  of  God.  In  Spi 
of  former  operations  were  atill  to 
The  depot  in  Madrid  wu  in 
much  curiosity  as  well  as  of  asto 
and  it  wu  a  daily  witnest  for  1 
and  a  standing  protest  against  all 
meats  upon  the  newly-arquired 
the  people.  The  Suciety*s  agent 
very  active  in  establishing  depdti 
ont  the  country,  whieh  now  •» 
eighty -six.  Colportage  wu  h 
ployed  to  the  uimoat  extent  thi 
stances  would  permit.  Nine 
poitrors  had  been  at  work  d 
year,  and  had  aold  10,000  Bib 
New  Testaments,  and  21,000 
The  total  issues  for  the  year  an 
18,0  0  Bibles,  9,7(i0  New  Ti 
and  1(j1,00.'  portions,  making  i 
185,600  volumea;  75,00u  vok 
been  voted  by  the  Committee 
grant  to  various  Christian  wi 
auist  them  in  carrying  on  their  \ 
labours.  The  expenditure  of  th 
in  Spaia  during  the  year  had  ■■ 
£7.740.  being  £4,6  0  in  cm 
special  fund  contributed  for  the 
The  Rev.  S  P.  Ber^ne  had 
for  sevrral  weeks,  doing  his 
admission  for  the  Bible  in  Gs 
schools,  but  without  sucoeat.  ] 
gal  the  Society's  work  mel  m 
opposition  on  the  part  of  loosl  ■ 
Its  agents  had  dose  their  beil 
cate  their  legal  poaitioB  kj  m 
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■I  the  migifltnte't  deeuion  to 
i  tribniul  of  tba  eonntry,  which 
•  minimont  judgmnit  in  thtir 
[Wf  bid  nude  a  repreieiitation 
ttagnete  GoTemment,  which  htd 
I  a  pnunite  of  a  protection  to 
In  Italj,  26,000  rolamef 
during  the  year.  The 
Hred  ipecial  interest  from  the 
swsstanees  of  the  day,  the  Bible 
heat  proteit  agaiDtt  the  pitifnl 
Fapd  infallibiiitj.  Turkey  did 
Bnch  cnconragement,  bat  there 
■ranting  proofi  of  God's  blesi- 
K)  Tolumet  had  been  iuned  in 
ring  the  year.  The  Report  then 
ded  to  the  work  in  ladia,  China, 
and  >IidagaMar. 
•ipti  from  ordinary  loaroet  for 
■ding  Mareh  81st,  1870,  hare 
e  snm  of  £175,235,  inclnding 
ipplicable  to  the  general  pur- 
e  Society,  and  £80,155,  receipts 
and  Testaments.  To  this  must 
other  iiima,  making  a  grand 
82,265.  The  total  expenditure 
-  has  been  £173,476. 
es  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 
le  depot  at  home,  1,271,002; 
Ma  abroad,  914,284;  total, 
eopiea.  The  total  issues  of  the 
>w    amonnt     to     60,896,671 


ravoKUCAL  Aluance:  Old 
D  New  Yobk. — Scarcely  will 
A  of  Dogmas  have  bean  pro- 
the  Roman  world  by  the  cannon 
do ;  scarcely  will  its  friends  and 
been  dismissed,  to  repent  at 
r  aa  act  of  stupendous  guilt  and 
■,  la  a  Tcry  different  place,  with 
imilar  olgeeta,  and  under  far 
ieea,  the  orthodox  Protestantism 
ilind  world  will  assemhle;  not 
la  of  cdd»  the  strict  limitations 
B  dirisionB,  but  to  declare  the 
timmi^imm  of  nuon  iu  wluch  the 
( of  Pkoteitanta  axe  agreed.  The 
li  gnat  gathering  haa  been  not 
i^y  Aoiea;  the  most  popu- 
lU^wnni  iiitj  in  the  New  World 
0f  wlooma  to  the  delegatci  of 


Protestant  Christendom,  convoked  to  meet 
as  a  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  the  autumn  of  1870. 

The  argument  which  Bossuet  drew  long 
since  from  the  "  divisions  of  Protestant  • 
ism"  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the 
unchangeable  and  infallible  Church  is 
growing,  year  by  year,  less  cogent.  The 
recent  attempts  of  the  Papacy  to  compel 
unanimity  within  the  sacred  fold  have 
hitherto  only  resulted  iu  publishing  to  the 
world  the  evidences  of  disunion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  of  Protestantism, 
especially  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, haa  been  to  obliterate  sectarian  lines 
of  demarcation,  to  insist  with  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  great  points  of  agree- 
ment, and  to  lay  less  and  less  stress  upon 
the  minor  points  of  diiference.  The  signi- 
ficance of  this  revolution  may,  perhaps,  be 
brought  home  to  a  devout  Catholic  miud, 
such  as  Bossuet's,  by  the  fact  that  while 
Catholicism  assembles  her  (Ecumenical 
Council  at  Rome,  Protestantism  gathers 
her  delegates  at  New  York.  The  glory  of 
Rome,  like  the  glory  of  the  Papacy,  con- 
sists in  memory  and  the  reflected  splendour 
of  the  past ;  the  pride  of  New  York,  like 
the  pride  of  Protestantism,  is  founded 
upon  its  future.  And  certainly  the  recep- 
tion which  the  foremost  city  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  has  promised  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Protestant  creeds  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  Protestant  communities  of 
America,  is  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
principal  citizens  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn have  ofi'ered  the  most  liberal  hospital- 
ities to  the  expected  visitors  from  Europe ; 
and  have  raised  a  large  sum,  not  only  to 
defray  the  local  expenses  of  the  Confer- 
ence, but  to  defray  the  cost  of  bringing 
over  also  the  principal  Continental  theolo- 
gians who  have  consented  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings.  VTe  understand,  more- 
over, that  two  of  the  great  ocean  steam- 
ship companies  have  conceded  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  voyage  both  ways  of  those 
who  intend  to  be  present.  The  American 
Organixation  of  the  Alliance  some  months 
ago  despatched  an  ambassador  to  Europe, 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff, 
who  obtained    the     most    eneounging 
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oar  own  Chnreh,  ••  is  prored  bj  ite  or|(tnio 
icgnlationi,  the  ordination  outh  of   its 
miniiten,  the  formula  for  the  admiiMon 
of  catcchumeni,  iti  worship  and  liturgies. 
This  failh,  according  to  our  deepest  con- 
victions, is  the  true  faiih,  the  ouly  f lith 
vhich  accords  with  the  tetchiog  oi  Scrip- 
^ ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
^ason,  the  only  eificacious  faith,  the 
able  to  satisfy  the  craviugs  of 
uau  soul, 
ouch  then  is  the  faith  which,  by  the 
help  of  God,  we  will  continue  to  preach  in 
onr  pulpits,  to  teach  to  onr  catechumens, 
to  proclaim  in  oar  parishes,  and  to  main- 
tain in  our  Church,  so  far  as  it  depends  ou 
OS,  respecting,  without  doubt,  the  rights 
of  liberty,  but  without  sacrificiDg  thoie  of 
truth.    But,  in  order  to  do  this,  Chris- 
tiana, we  have  need  of  you,  need  of  your 
sympathy  and  of  your  support. 

Be,  then,  workers  together  with  us  in 
this  great  work ,  or  rather  let  us  all.  pastors 
and  flock,  he  workers  together  with  God. 
It  is  His  cause  that  we  serve.  R»nged 
nnder  the  ume  banner,  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel, gathered  ronud  the  same  Chief,  Jtsus 
Christ,  let  ns  only  be  faithful  and  fear 
nothing  1  God  will  be  with  us ;  and,  sus- 
tained by  His  grace,  we  may  hope  for  a 
happy  issue  out  of  the  present  crisis.  To 
whom  be  glory  thronghont  all  ages  I 
Signed  by  the  following  pastors, — 
E.  Barde,  £.  Gotz, 

?.  Bordier,  F.  Scordet, 

Th.  Borel,  L.  Tunmier, 

H.  Champendal,     A.  Hirschgartner, 
J.  Michards, 


F.  Conlin, 
J.  Dnfonr, 
H.  Ferrier, 
J.  Goets, 


L.  Laquet, 
F.  Le  Port, 
C.  Martin, 
A.  Thomas, 
L.  Thomas. 


Several  ez-pastors  and  mini»ter8  have 
likewise  given  their  adhesion  to  this  decla- 
ration of  principles. 


iFHICAL  SKETCHES. 

hsiBTaloft-  the  firat  Methodists  in  Lineolnahire,  and 
li^.  Hia  fttqnently  hourd  the  Bev.  John  Wesley 
rpn  pmong    preach.    Hia  parenta  also  were  warmly- 
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pledges  of  adhesion  from  some  of  the 
leading  divines  of  the  Continent.  A  few 
eminent  men,  thongh  expressing  the 
warmest  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
have  been  compelled  by  advancing  years 
or  weakness  to  decline  the  American  invi- 
tation,— M,  Gnizot  and  M.  Merle 
d'Anbigne  among  others.  But  many 
more  distinguished  Evangelical  clergymen 
of  all  denominations  have  accepted  the 

offer 

The  preliminary  meeting  at  New  York 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  originally  founded 
on  the  basis  of  the  articles  laid  down  two 
centuries  and  a  half  before  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  On  that  occssion  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  interesting  faet  that  the 
object  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  to  define 
points  of  difference,  while  the  cbjeet  of 
the  forthcoming  Conference  was  to  lay 
down  points  of  union.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
were  joining  issue  upon  vital  points  in 
Holland,  the  companions  of  Hcndrick 
Hudson  were  forming  the  first  Dutch 
church  in  the  colony  that  wss  destined 
to  grow  into  the  SUte  of  New  York. 
Now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and 
ilfty  years,  the  daughter  church  is  about 
to  offer  Christian  hospitalities,  not  only  to 
the  mother  community,  but  to  all  the 
evangelical  Christianity  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  power  already  wielded  by  the 
Alliance  is  considerable;  it  has  inter- 
vened with  good  effect  to  prevent  the 
oppression  of  conscientious  dissent  in 
matters  of  religion  in  Lutheran  Sweden, 
in  the  Catholic  cautons  of  Switzerland,  in 
Spain  when  a  Protestant  was  persecuted, 
and  in  Persia  when  the  Nestorians  suffered 
wrong.  It  cannot  be  but  that  the  infln- 
eice  of  such  an  organization  will  be 
largely  strengthened  for  good  by  the  in- 
terostional  assemblage  which  is  projected 
or  neit  September,  aud  which  will  be 
more  fully  snnounced  in  all  its  deUils  to 
the  Protestants  of  Englsnd,  at  a  meeting 
soon  to  be  held  iu  this  metropolis.— 
Timet. 

Tbe  Natoxal  CuuEcn  of  Ginkta: 

PkCUIATIOM   of    PlIWCIPULS    BT    PAS- 


TOM.— The  following  ii  •  Ddi 
Principles  addresaed  to  all  the 
of  the  Gencvese  National  Ck 
Meeting  of  pastors  and  ministc 
Church.  Its  importance  will  \ 
all  who  remember  how  deeply  tk 
Church  had  fallen  from  her  fritl 

Geneva,  Jamtry  lUi 

Lear  fellow-citixetu  and  I. 
Jetut  CArUl. — About  a  yeir  i 
gious  movement  of  an  eseeiti 
tivc  character  wu  originstc 
country,  under  tbe  name  of  *'lil 
tianity." 

Though  from  the  beginning 
to  see  the  direction  this  mom 
take,  wa  thought  it  well  to  al 
pronouncing  upon  it  at  onee,  in  < 
anticipate  what  would  be  showi 

But  now  the  eircnmstaneea  m 
Things  have  sdvanced  since  1 
only  is  this  movement  indienti 
organized.  The  obvions  futt 
has  recently  numifcsted  itself,  i 
mons,  writings,  and  public  aei 
no  doubt  on  this  head. 

We  therefore  fed,  in  the  pn 
movement,  or  rather  of  a  pwty 
scrts  itself  in  such  a  manner,  H 
to  assert  ourselves  in  a  siail 
and  for  the  following  reasons  :- 

First,  in  order  to  discharge  c 
our  responsibility ;  for,  if  we  I 
any  longer,  our  silenee  will  as 
or  less  responsible  for  tend«MJ 
which  we  equally  repudiate. 

And  further,  in  order  to  n 
flock,  it  is  necessary  that  we  icpl 
and  satisfSsetory  manner  to  tl 
members,  more  nomerons  ever 
inquire  with  increasing  aolieiti 
opinion  of  their  spiritnal  gnidei 

And  finally,  and  above  all,  f 
of  the  enlightenment  of  sodi, 
whom,  deceived  by  appeanuwfli^ 
mistake  the  true  nature  of  tkt 
in  question,  the  time  is  come  tn 
by  their  names,  and  Mdly  to 
banner  of  truth,  in  tbe  fiue  of 
esteem  to  be  error. 

Hence  we  esteem  it  to  W  < 
oppose  thi  following 
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itiilly  cfaineteriie  the  lo-ctUed 
trioH. 

hen,  Ckriitianity  ia  not «  simple 
tiw  progrcu  of  reason  and  the 
•dexicc ;  it  b,  in  the  fullest  stnsc 
U,  a  super  oat  ural  fact,  a  rcvela- 
i  and  of  Hii  redeeming  luve. 
le  Bible  is  no  mere  huoLau  book, 
)  other  human  books*  lut  siill 
;  is  the  Word  of  God,  inspired 
irit,  and  we  contiaae  to  regard 
ilj  authcrity  in  matters  of  faith. 
)ttia  Christ  is  nut  merely  the 
,  the  perfect  man:  lie  is  the 
tea  Son  of  God,  the  Word  made 
,  together  with  11  is  Diviae  na- 
laiutain  His  snper natural  birth 
IS  resurrect ioo. 

Ihrist,  to  us,  is  not  merely  the 
a  religions  and  moral  life :  He 
fnllett  sense  of  the  word,  the 
le  who  has  redeemed  us,  by  His 
B  the  condeumation  of  sio,  and 
alone  we  can  find  favour  with 
ns,  finally,  Christianity  is  not 
t  be  the  result  of  the  natural 
s  and  the  powers  inherent  in 
Ag  the  fruit  of  our  union  with 
baa  for  its  ncressary  origin  the 
lal  birth,  which  is  the  work  of 
I  U8»  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

onr  faith.  Founded  on  the 
if  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  nothing 
he  free  adhesion  of  our  reason, 
,  and  heart  to  the  truth. 

aoj  th€  ya/iofial  Proiesffni 
Ckmrch  of  Geneva, 

%  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and 
diaeiplea  of  Jesoa  Christ. 
ith  wu  that  of  our  glorious 
■ 

th  is  the  faith  of  all  Christian 
il  Chnrcbei. 
th  has  nut  ceaied  to  be  that  of 


onr  own  Chnrch,  as  is  proved  by  its  organic 
regulations,  the  ordination  OLtli  of  its 
miniskters,  the  furmula  fur  the  adinisMon 
of  catechumens,  its  worship  and  liturgies. 

This  faith,  according  to  our  dtipc&t  eon« 
victions,  is  the  true  fuiih,  the  only  f  lith 
which  accords  with  the  ttachiug  ut  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  fur  the 
same  reason,  the  only  ttllcaciuuA  faith,  the 
Obly  faith  able  to  gat.sfy  the  craviujis  of 
the  human  fio;>l. 

Such  then  is  the  faith  which,  by  the 
help  of  God,  we  will  continue  to  preach  in 
our  pulpits,  to  teach  to  onr  cattchuu:eus, 
to  proclaim  in  our  parishes,  and  to  main- 
tain in  our  Church,  so  far  as  it  dcpcuds  on 
us,  respecting,  without  doubt,  the  rights 
of  liberty,  but  without  sarriticing  thoae  of 
truth.  But,  in  order  to  do  this.  Chris- 
tians, we  have  need  of  you,  need  of  your 
sympiithy  and  of  your  support. 

Be,  then,  workers  together  with  us  in 
this  great  work ,  or  rather  let  us  all.  pastors 
and  flock,  be  workers  together  with  God. 
It  is  His  cause  that  wc  serve.  R  u<ied 
under  the  same  banner,  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel, gathered  ruuud  the  same  Chief,  Jesus 
Christ,  let  ns  only  be  faithful  and  fear 
nothing  1  God  will  be  with  us  ;  and,  sus- 
tained by  His  grace,  we  may  hope  fur  a 
happy  issue  out  of  the  present  critis.  To 
whom  be  glory  throughout  all  ages ! 

Signed  by  the  following  pastors, — 

E.  Barde,  E.  Gutz, 

F.  Bordier,  F.  Scordet, 
Th.  Borcl,              L.  Tournier, 

II.  Champendal,     A.  Hirschgartncr, 
J.  Mirhards, 


F.  Cottlin, 
J.  Dufour, 
H.  Fcvrier, 
J.  Goetz, 


L.  Laquet, 
F.  Le  Fort, 
C.  Martin, 
A.  Thomas, 
L.  Thomas. 


Several  ez-paf«tors  and  miui>ters  have 
likewirie  given  their  adhesion  to  this  decla- 
ration of  principles. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Dl  Flrchxk  had  the  ioTalna-  the  Crst  Methodists  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
ig  qT  a  godly  aneeitrj.  His  frequently  heard  the  Rev.  John  Wetlqr 
iradiiwdawthcrwerDamong     preach.    Hii  parenU  also  were  warmly- 
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ttUched  tnd  active  membert  of  Soeiety, 
his  father  having  been  a  dui-leader  more 
than  forty-five  yean.  His  mother  had 
great  pleaiure  in  relating  that  in  her  girl- 
hood the  had  ridden  with  Mr.  ^ealey  in 
hit  carriage,  who  placed  hia  hand  on  her 
head,  invoking  the  bleasing  of  God.  She 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  early  Meth- 
odists, often  mentioning  their  simplicity. 
picty«  attention  to  the  means  of  grace, 
and  self-denial.  At  the  good  old  age  of 
eighty>nine,  with  her  faculties  nnimpaired« 
this  happy  Christian  waa  removed  to  her 
heavenly  home. 

James  was  bom  at  Kelfield,  near  Owston- 
Ferry,  on  the  7tb  of  November,  1804. 
Gentle  instruction,  and  prayer  in  hia 
behalf,  were  not  unavailing,  for  he  feared 
the  Lord  in  his  childhood.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  draper 
at  Spilsby  ;  and  by  his  cheerful,  truthful, 
and  diligent  attention  to  duty,  won  the 
confidence  of  his  master.  He  now  deeply 
regretted  that  his  education  had  been  very 
limited,  and  b^n  to  read  and  study,  in 
hope  that  he  might  advance  "in  know- 
ledge and  in  all  judgment."  A  few  other 
young  men  being  of  the  same  mind,  they 
met  together  early  in  the  morning  for 
mutual  improvement.  At  this  period  he 
was  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  through 
each  >ear.  A  son  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  apprenticed,  testifies,  "His 
influence  1  very  early  felt  Uis  example 
always  impressed  me  for  good;  and  he 
was  among  the  first  to  take  me  by  the 
hand,  and  lead  me  into  the  Church  of 
Christ."  On  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeahip  he  removed  to  Stamford,  and 
at  once  joined  the  Methodist  Society.  In 
answer  to  one  who  expressed  surprise  that 
he  had  not  taken  this  step  sooner,  he 
replied,  "I  was  a  diffident  lad.  I  had 
been  a  Methodist  for  years,  serving  the 
Lord  according  to  the  light  I  had."  Weil 
will  it  be  when,  in  every  congregation, 
there  til  ill  be  those  who  will  give  judicious 
and  tender  rugnrd  to  diffident  young  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  bring  them  iuto  connection 
with  the  Church. 

Although  we  have  no  account  of  hia 
oonversion,  there  is  no  doubt,  u  to  the 
niUntion  of  that  blesaing  by  Mr.  Fktdier. 


In  anbaeqnent  yem  Ua 
what  God  had  dona  for  Us  i 
highly  seriptunland  iitiiftwiniy. 
ters  and  others  "took  kM«l 
hia  virtuous  uid  fffimitMttw ' 
of  the  gifta  conferred  upon  1 
after  a  few  attempts  at  pnbUett 
he  commenced  the  work  of  akwal 
at  Southorpe,  in  I'iSS.  From  < 
he  prayerfully,  lovingly,  and  viti 
ing  fidelity,  laboured  vntil  ina 
by  weakness.  Donbtlcu  in  "tl 
valuable  results  will  be  prodiiai 

From  Stamford  he  removed  to 
where  he  spent  seven  years  in  ti 
of  Mr.  Joseph  CoUinghan,  wha 
of  his  character  may  be  cstiassti 
fact  that  when  he,  some  yctn  si 
took  np  his  abode  near  to  Botfi 
onee  went  to  Mr.  Fletehcr'B  d 
next  change  was  to  Everton,  ii 
hamshire,  where  he  enjoyed  tki  i 
of  his  neighbours,  and  his  bus 
pered.  But,  u  his  large  fisnily  i 
ing  np,  he  deemed  it  expediei 
year  1850,  to  remove  to  Bctk 
he  gradually  rose  in  the  estssi 
Church,  filling  every  olBee  to 
was  called  u  a  thooghtfiil  m 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ 

In  business  he  was  laborioai 
and  obliging;  and  in  his  Um^ 
invariably  affectionate  and  ekes 
ordinating  his  personal  eonfoit 
of  others.  Affliction  and  sonvi 
diminish  his  meekness  and  gratiti 
of  his  daoghtera  remembers  "■ 
special  trial,  through  peenniary  1 
other  tronblea.  While  keea^y 
respecting  the  interests  of  than  i 
uiwn  him,  he  visibly  advanesd 
lie  cast  no  gloom  over  tko  I 
bnt  by  his  own  joyooa  m&ik 
devoutueu  at  the  family  allir 
that  which  had  already  gatkod 
it  was  suggested  to  him  wfcstl 
the  circumstances,  he  skoold  ks 
contribution,  he  said, '  We  anit 
tail  ikerg, — any  whcra  bat  Ikai 
one  could  more  heartily  aeeipl 
did  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jm 
more  blessed  to  give  tkna  toNHJ 

He  took  a  tomankmrnm  lii 
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id  opvatioiu  of  the  Church 
hdougcd,  and  itrof  0  to  pro- 
loteey  of  every  deputment 
kocknait  to  it  bdug  baud 
ifltion  of  it*  Scriptural  cha- 
lovgh  emineatlj  a  peaceable 
d  firmlj  aaiert  and  maintain 
10  thoDgkt  to  be  right,  care- 
liahing  principlea  from  human 
k.  He  WM  free  from  bigutry 
Kiinesa,  bciog  a  lorer  of  all 
•ad  he  regarded  it  an  honour 
into  Ilia  own  houae  minitten 
iendi  of  the  Chriitian  canie. 
-helper  to  the  truth,  he  bade 
I  ipeed." 

rlj  part  of  1860,  Mr.  Fletcher 

f  nnwell:  the  summer,  how- 

ned  an  improTement  in  hit 

the  following  spring  he  derived 

it  from  a  visit  to  the  sea-tide, 

native  county.     UnfSsvourable 

Rtorned    in    1868;    yet    hit 

d  that  relaxation  from  butinesi 

!  of  air  would  once  more  be 

so  that,  accompanied  by  his  wife 

f  hia  daughters,  he  visited  the 

aouast.  Their  stay  was  cut  short; 

I  return  home  medical  opinion 

the  worst  fears  of  hit  family. 

I  himself  was  free  from  alarm. 

iKNmcemeot,  "Mr.  Fletcher,  X 

aeriously  indeed  of  your  case,*' 

"Well,  doctor,  I  am  prepared 

ig  yen  have  to  tell  me." 

day,  July  26th,  he  wu  seiied 

Dcsa  and  shivering;  but,  with 

qnotcd,— 

tieta  here  shall  soon  be  past,"  etc. ; 

Be  shaU  ait— He  ahall  sit." 
■ft  repeated  the  pessage,  "To 
BVVDomcth,  will  1  grant  to  sit 
m  Hy  throne."  "  ^o.  no,"  he 
i  yet:  'A  shall  sit' first 'aa  a 
Af»r  advising  hia  family  to 
night  be  given  him  to 
and  that  it  might  be  saucti- 
alU  ho  eieUimed, "  Blessed  and 
,  tkna  penoas»  one  God  I 
1"  Tho  iMBdzcd  and  third 
NodL  nd  wilk  pilhoa  he  dwelt 


"  Like  aa  a  father  pitieth  hit  children,"  etc. 

Then,  at  his  request,  but  with  difficulty, 
the  hymn, 

"  Happy  the  souls  to  Jesus  joiu'd,"  etc., 

was  sung  to  a  favourite  tone.  Artcr  that 
memorable  Sabbath  he  lingrrtd  twelve 
weeks,  during  which  lime  his  mind  was 
kept  in  perrect  peace,  aiul  frtqiieotly  he 
had  triumphant  joy.  For  Un  weeks  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  never 
free  from  pain  ;  which  frtqueutlj  vtasvery 
sharp.  But  he  murmured  not ;  indeed  he 
wss  scarcely  heard  to  sigh.  When  able  to 
speak,  hit  tone  was  ss  cheerful  as  it  had 
been  in  the  ti:ne  of  health;  and  occasion- 
ally he  was  even  playful.  In  the  ni^ht.as 
well  as  in  the  day,  he  often  engagtd  in 
prsyer  and  praise. 

To  those  who  visited  him  he  extolled 
the  power  of  Divine  grace,  and  frequently 
said,  "  1  am  on  the  Uock.  Precious  Jesus  I 
My  Jesus  I  "  On  one  occasion  he  exclaimed, 
"I  am  on  the  border-land.  I  have  no 
merit.  All  my  trust  it  iu  my  Saviour, 
and  in  Hit  atonement."  Many  or  his 
inquiries  evinced  continued  interest  iu  the 
welfare  of  the  work  of  Gud ;  and  he  was 
particularly  auiiuut  for  the  tuccets  of  a 
scheme  for  the  removal  of  the  heavy  debt 
on  Retford  Chapel. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  October 
12th,  1868,  his  family  was  summoned  in 
haste  to  hit  bed-»ide.  There  was  no  need 
to  ask  how  he  felt:  tunshiue  was  in  his 
face,  telling  of  the  brighter  joy  whii-h 
filled  his  heart.  But  he  had  to  remain  a 
few  days  longer.  On  Saturday  a  relative 
observed,  "  1  sm  weeping  to  see  you  suffer 
so  much."  He  answered,  '*  Don't  call 
this  sufiiaring :  Jesus  suffered."  On  the 
next  day  his  pain  was  extreme,  snd  he 
eonld  scarcely  speak,  but  by  signs  testified 
his  interest  in  the  Scriptures  and  hymns 
which  were  quoted.  ^Vhen  one  of  his 
family  recited, — 

"  Before  my  faith*s  eulighten'd  eyes 

Make  all  Thy  gracious  goodness  pass," 

he  gathered  up  all  his  power  to  couiiuuc, 

"  Thy  goodness  is  the  sight ; " 

bnt  speech  failed:  not  £sith;  that  lived, 
grasping  more  firmly  than  ever  the  heavenly 
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wamnt;  hope  still  burned,  and  with 
brighter  aud  brighter  lustre ;  uutil,  at 
nine  o'clock  on  Sanday  evening,  on  the 
wings  of  love  he  was  taken  to  CLJoy  an 
answer  to  the  prayer, — 


(« 


Tby  beatific  face  dinplay, 

Tlie  brightness  of  cternd  day." 

C.  P. 


DntD,  on  the  13th  of   March,  1869, 
Mrs.  Crowther,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  scventy-ninth  of  her 
connection  with  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society.    By  the  departure  of  this  truly 
Teoerable  and  most  estimable  "  mother  in 
Israel,"  one  of  the  very  few  remainiog 
links  connecting  the  Founder  of  MttLod- 
ism  with  the  present  generation  has  been 
removed.     Mrs.  Crowther  was  born  in 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  in  February,  1774. 
Before  she  was  a  year  old,  her  father, 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  died,  and  her  mother 
having  contracted  a  second  marriage,  she 
was  removed  to  Bristol.     Her  uncle  was 
rector  of  St.  Asaph,  and  all  her  family 
were    connected    with     the    Established 
Church ;  nor  are  the  circumstances  known 
which  led  to  her  first  association  with  the 
Methodists  in  Bristfil.     But  it  is  known 
that  she  had  to  endure  opposition  from 
her  fathtr-in-Iaw,  and  could  only  enjoy 
the   Methodist  services  by  attending  the 
five  o'clock  morning  preaching  in  Broad- 
mead  chapel.    After  a  time,  her  guardian 
removed  her  from  under  his  roof,  and  took 
charge  of  her  education,  leaving  her  free 
to  attend  the    ser\-ices    with   regularity. 
Under    the    ministry    of    Mr.    Kichard 
Rodda  her  mind  wai  greatly  enlightened ; 
she  became  clearly  and  soundly  converted, 
and   was  received  as  a  member  of  Mrs. 
Ewer's  class.     In  September,  lifiO,  she 
received  her  first   ticket   of  membership 
frum   the  Rev.  John  M'esley,  a   circum- 
stance to  which  she  never  erased  to  advert 
with  the   most  pleasing  satisfaction.     In 
the  same  year  she  was  united  in  marriage 
to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Cruwther,  who  was 
then  stationed  in  BristoL     Mr.  Crowther 
had  entered  the  ministry  six  years  pre- 
▼ionsly.    Ha  was  a  man  of  considerable 
r«imtation,  and  was  deeted  President  of 


the  Conference  in  the  year  1811 
thirty-two  years  Mrs.  Crowther 
with  her  husband  the  duties  and  th 
the  joys  and  the  soiTOws,of  the  ili 
of  those  days,  until  in  1822  ha  «i 
with  paralysis,  and  after  saffcriag 
years,  paued  to  his  reward.  Ihui 
married  life  she  waa  a  tme  hi 
ready  with  characteristic  qniekai 
enirrgy  to  assist  her  husband  in  evi 
work,  while  exemplaiy  in  all  i 
duties,  ever  regarding  her  own  f 
her  chief  care  and  joy.  After  hiri 
thirty-four  years  a  wife,  Mrs.  C 
survived  for  forty-five  yetra  a  wiA 
of  her  it  msy  be  tmly  said  that 
*'  a  widow  indeed."  Left  in  chai 
numerous  family,  she  bad  severs 
endure  and  heavy  earea  to  snstaiB ; 
buoyant  energy  of  character,  i 
unfailing  trust  in  God,  lifted  hi 
them  all. 

For  a  long  series  of  ytir 
Crowther  resided  in  Mancbcsl 
was  appointed  a  class-leader  at 
street,  about  the  year  1889,  and  t 
of  this  office  she  continued  to  i 
with  singular  affection  and  diligc 
she  was  ninety  years  of  age,  wbr 
deafness  and  other  infiru  ities  in 
fourscore  years  and  ten,  compeUc 
nlinquish  it.  In  this  work  she 
attendmg  the  meetinga  with  m 
punctuality,  interceding  for  ha 
individually  at  the  throne  of  gn 
ing  them  when  sick  or  i  in  lit ' 
studying  their  respective  easn  I 
racters,  and  dealing  with  all  will 
hined  tenderness  and  fiddity  thil 
her  remarkable  fitness  for  thia 
work  ;  and  she  was  repeid  by  the 
ever-growing  veneration  of  ihoae  I 
to  her  care.  Her  own  eipirw—i 
sometimes  overcaat  by  a  deep  I 
personal  defects  and  vnworthiM 
generally  bright  and  jfyooa, 
to  her  naturally  lively  and 
eilion. 

Until  ahe  wu  ninety  yeera  of  i| 
Crowther  retained  her  bodiljy  aai 
faculties  in  remark aUe  jmfcdii 
eighty -five  she  coold  walk  aevoal  I 
a  day  at  a  briak  fan. 
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ad  inertness   of  insoy  of  the  eontlitatioa      resisting     nstural     decay. 

^  Residing  with  her  dsashtt-r,  Mrs.  Il^ury 

Dg    nalaral     tDlelligencc    and  Bowman,  she  was  watched  with  the  moiit 

1  s  high    degree,   and  having  tender  affect  ion.     In  the  last  forluiKht  of 

itoincd   to    jTOod   society  from  her  life  she  wns   intibled   to   teiiiTy  her 

er  ooDfer«aiiou  was   siusrularly  unshaken  coufidenre  that  "tHc  wiuics  of 

'.    She  cou'd  not  merely  talk  of  lore  and  arms  of  fnith  "  wuuld  beor  h^r 

ft,  but  felt  a  k^n  iutrrest  in  '* co'iqniT'jr  throuL'h ;  "  she  cn'rcated  l.cr 

'  that  Wis  go'n^  fjr^ard  ;   as,  family  to   pray  that  patience  might  not 

e,  the  estahliihrncnt  a  fe«  years  fail ;  and  one  of  her  luot  sa\in!j;s  wa^,  "  I 

e   Italian    monarchy,  and   the  have    mure    friends   in   hcavt'u    than   en 

iaa  obtained  fur  religions  fr4*e-  earth."     She  parsed  an ny  gen  ly,  without 

truth  in    Italy, — a    subject  on  pain  or  sufferin?.      Her  funeral  sermon 

withstanding  her  great  pge,  she  was  preached  in  lfighcr-Br<)UL!htonchnpL'I, 

aire  and  converse  with  ardent  by  an  old  friend,  the  Ucv.  W.  II.  Ta)-l)r, 

Yet  to  her  most  trusted  friends  in  which  he  thus  summed  up  her  rbarac* 

aekaow  ledge,  not  with'iut  tears,  ter:— "A   fine,   old   English   lady    of    a 

amost  thonjihts  were  of  other  former    generation,    in   whose    character 

ahe  pined  for  her  conapaniaoi  simplicity   and  kindness,   muthcrly  atfcc- 

Qg  gone  before  ;  and  that,  trust-  tion  fur  the  younsr,  womnnly  sympathy  for 

aade  ready  throuich  the  gracioas  the  sufTerinj^,  were  sweetly  blended  with 

ler  Sarioar  and  Lord,  she  was  strong  sense,  vigorous  energy',  and  great 

onging  to  be  at  home  and  at  derision,     making    her    loved,    tru-^ted, 

ing  the  Iiat  three  years  of  her  respected,  and  in  her  later  years  venerated 

litici     rapidly    increased,    her  by  all, — a  line  example  of  the  Methodism 

liied,  and  she  was  sabject  to  of  other  days." 

icssness,  the  effect    of    s  wiry  L.  U.  Wi^EifAy. 
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BIB  2*Hb.  ISfiO.— At  7Vi/////y-  life.     For  fifteen  years  her  calling  was  to 

Lbe  Ipswich  Circuit,  Mrs.  Mary  suffer,  and  sometime.^  even  her  Rpiritoal 

dmrnt:,  aged  fifty-three  years,  enjuymcnt    seemed    clouded   by   extreme 

irning  of  life  she  became  a  sub-  nervous  debility.    Yet  in  the  family  circle 

mvertinic  grace,  and  for  about  her  lizht  shone  clear  and  bright.     Her 

years  was  a  consistent  member  last  illness  was  a  lingering  oue.     Some- 

ikjan- Method iht  Society.    Born  times,  fur  her  family's  sake,  i^hc  desired 

•rents,  she  grew  np  amid  the  longer  life.     But,  sonic  weeks  before  the 

ences  cf  a  godly  home.     From  end   of  her  earthly   trials,   she  received 

cr— who    was    a  "  mother    in  grace  to  resign  her  every  wi#h  to  God. 

.  dass-ie^d^r — she  inherited    a  Toward  the  close  her  desire  to  depnrt  was 

lehment  to  the  Church  which  so  strong  that  she  hnd  to  pray  for  patience 

cd  her  when  bnt  a  lamb  of  the  to  wait  her  Master's  time.     Occasionally 

■ring  the  earlier  years  of  her  her  joy  was  exuberant,  and  die  could  lay 

Re,  she  wss  sccostomed  to  walk  a  to  her  hnsband, — 

ilediitaDce  to  enjoy  the  privilege  n  .       11 ««!,««  «,«  »».« 

u-      ^       #    ^  '     *  i-       L  Anccis  beckon  mc  away, 

Mte  means  of  grsce,  takiDc  her  ?  1  1  -..-  i.wu  -...  «,.«i«  " 

...     -jL   I.    "    IV u  And  Jtsus  bids  mc  come. 

■ilf  with  her.      v^hen  oppor- 

ivM,  she  was  gisd  to  entertain  Her  end  was  marked  with  so  mnch  snfTer- 

Iniag  Mrvants  of  her   Master,  ing,  that  she  besought  those  around  her 

■ft  they  brought  a  blessing  with  bed  to  pray  for  a  shortening  of  the  agony. 

km  vss  a  pattern  of  simplicity  In  the  evening  the  Master  gave  the  final 

MM.  ha  adominit  being  that  of  a  call,  and  she    "  passed    through    death, 

1  fiiet  ipirit.    Those  who  knew  triumphant  home."  IJ.  H.  K. 

«X  thift  she  lifed  n  Uimelew 
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December  — ,  1809.— Mr.  Archibald 
Olarke.  He  wis  born  in  the  parish  of 
Jarby,  Ule  of  Mau,  iu  the  year  1802.  In 
early  life  he  vras  converted  to  God,  and  joiued 
the  Methodist  Society.  He  soon  brcame  a 
sealous  Sunday* school  teacher.  He  wu 
then  called  to  the  work  of  a  local  preacher ; 
and  eoiitinaed  in  it  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  labooring  with  great  ability  and 
acceptance.  He  was  a  fluent  and  power- 
fol  preacher  in  the  Manx  tongue, — now 
fast  sinking  into  disuse.  Fbr  many  years 
he  was  a  faithful  and  diligent  elass-leader, 
and  will  he  long  and  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  aided  hj  his 
sympathy  and  counsel  in  the  way  to  hea- 
?en.  Through  a  considerable  period  he 
filled  the  office  of  both  District  and  Circuit 
Treasurer  of  the  Wom-Out  Ministers' 
Fund,  doing  good  service  to  the  object  of 
that  fund  by  the  wise  and  kind  interest 
which  he  took  in  it.  Other  offices  in  the 
Church  were  also  worth  ly  snatained  bj 
him  at  different  times.  During  his  find 
sickness,  which  lasted  for  some  weeks,  he 
was  cheerful  and  uncomplaining.  Ha 
convened  freely  abont  the  things  of  God, 
and  expressed  himself  as  realizing  with 
great  com'ort  and  peace  the  saving  power 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  so  long 
preached  to  others.  With  many  ntter- 
aoccs  expressive  of  his  calm  trust  in  his 
Saviour  and  sure  hope  of  heaven,  he  passed 
away  to  be  "with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better."  W.  R.  J. 

January  Sd,  1 870. — At  Sution-Bonning' 
ton,  in  the  Castle- Donington  Circuit,  Mrs. 
Mary  Darnell,  aged  sixty  years.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  she  was  convinced  of  sin 
nnder  the  ministry  of  the  Rer.  John 
Smith,  and  found  redemption  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  She  was  naturally 
fond  of  dress,  but  after  her  conversion 
exchanged  the  gay  adornment  of  the  body 
for  the  "ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit."  When  twenty  years  of  age  she 
was  the  mbject  of  a  severe  affliction,  and 
brought  down  to  the  gates  of  death.  To 
the  Rev.  J.  Shipman  she  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ.  "But,  Mary,"  said  he,  "are 
you  as  willing  to  wait  forty  years  longer 
to  suffer  for  Jesus  P  "  Strange  to  say,  she 
did  live  forty  years  after  this,  and  scarcely 
a  day  free  from  pain.  Her  Christian  con- 
aistencj  and  joyons  appreciation  of  all  the 
means  of  grace;  her  patience  nnder  suffer- 
ing, and  hoi  J  walk  with  God;  are  well 
known  by  those  who  came  within  the 
•phere  of  her  inflnence.  For  many  yeara 
she  made  a  domiciliary  visitation  in  the 
▼iUage  where  shaxiddedyieeidng  tabaerip- 


tions  towarda  the  tapper 
Misaious.  Shortly  befo*« 
hence  she  ezelsimed,  **!%! 
me  I  There  ia  a  erowa  foi 
her  decease,  some  for  wh 
have  commenced  to  serve 
have  joined  the  Cbareh  ol 
so  long  an  honoiizaUe  and 


January  5th. — ^At  JU 
Joseph  H.  Hankinaon,  a^ 
years.  Early  in  Ufa  he  le 
enter  upon  a  aitnation  ii 
By  the  good  provideiiee  of 
to  Cherry- street  chapel, 
kindly  noticed  by  a  fcial 
induced  to  meet  in  daaa. 
wards  found  the  pardon  of '. 
faith  in  the  death  of  Ckriat 
time  to  the  dose  of  hi« 
the  sweet  forgiving  lore 
a  brief  stay  in  Binninghi 
to  Leamington,  where  he  f 
in  a  Weslcyan  Ihmily,  wHl 
for  abont  two  yeara,  and  \ 
highly  esteemed  for  hia  s 
ency  of  condoct  and  even 
For  several  yeara  he  held 
office  of  clau-leader,  the 
he  discharged  with  fideli 
to  the  profit  of  the  mca 
affrctionate  care.  At 
visitation  of  hia  elasa,  thi 
of  the  uncertainty  of  life  a 
of  constant  preparedness 
when,  as  if  he  had  aiime 
his  approaching  dissolntioi 
son  said  "  that  he  had  thu 
of  late,  and  that  if  hia  dei 

Elace  that  night,  all  wonk 
im."  Hu  fetal  aickncsi 
but  brief  duration,  waa  i 
the  most  excruciating  pK 
word  of  murmar  was  kuBBi 
lips.  HU  last  Sabbath  oi 
of  glorious  triumph.  In 
great  suffering  he  amilingl 
soon  be  over  1  I  am  adh 
As  he  drew  near  to  hia 
sufferings  were  moat  into 
medical  meana  whieh  esi 
failed  to  give  him  CMts  \ 
in  an  agony,  with  a  mm 
upon  hia  weeping  frteids^ 
not  yon  help  me  ?  "  Wh 
human  efforta  of  relief  hal 
God  alone  eonld  hdp  Ua 
fortcd  by  the  aaawmre  thi 
Father  had  aoao  gnat  fm 
pliah  in  thna  to  eefa^y  Iq 
and  this  thonght  hmI  i 
for  the  coofiioC^  w  Oil  i< 
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LHiin  «ho  ii  inniiUe." 
e  burden  of  hit  prayer 
will,  O  my  Fit  her.  bat 
**  A  feir  Diiuntes  before 
nwing  wife  tiooothed  his 
•pc  that  be  might  find  a 
Uwo  laid  his  head  npon 
the  prayer,  "  Come,  Lord 
icklyl'*  The  Lord  in 
prayer,  and  took  him  in 
Himielf. 

E.  W. 

-At  NeW'Aliflt,  Lavinia, 
Ate  Mr.  Hibbcrt,  surgeon, 

jean.  She  received  a 
I,  and  at  an  early  period 

deeply  convinced  of  sin. 

of  her  conversion,  which 
«  year  1842,  she  pursued 
an  course,  and  engaged  in 
rata  of  uieful  toil  in  the 
t  ten  years  ago  she  was 
ider  of  a  cla«i,  the  duties 
he  discharged  with  great 
.  She  was  the  subject  of 
il  afSictiou,  and  for  more 
I  was  deprived  of  the 
During  this  period  she 
;o  manifest  remsrkable 
r  aick  chatnber  was  often 
I  submission  to  the  Divine 
Dphant  joy.  Though  she 
)  endure  great  depression 
ed  by  physical  causes,  she 

nrjoice  in  Christ.  Her 
trusting  in  the  living  God. 
inently  tranquil. 

W.  H.  B. 

.^-At  Movsehole,  in  the 
t,  Joseph  ^V  right,  aged 
I.  At  the  early  age  of 
f  erted  to  God,  and  began 
\l  and  soon  became  the 
idi  men  as  the  venerable 
no  in  public  prayer-meet- 
)  yet  a  youth  drlivered 
eh  gave  promise  that  his 
HKttta  would  render  him 
ha  Church.  During  a 
d,  in  182S,  into  which  he 
hmeieriatic  leal,  he  was 
Kinder  and  loeal  preicher, 
■ees,  notwithstanding  the 
■  Mriy  edocation,  he  filled 
dkicBcy  and  aeceptanee ; 
Mody-afleetioncd,  grave, 
•foot.  HSa  opiniona  on 
Mia  of  considambla  weight 
■ly  Meetings;  hia  interest 
L  MbdoM  wu  warm  and 
t  vhola   lifc    fifmplaiy. 


Called  often  by  his  occnpatinu  as  a  fisher- 
man from  home,  he  invariably  proved  his 
love  to  his  owd  pei)|)ie  by  goinir  to  the 
class-meeting  whenever  he  ciiulii  ^et  on 
shore.  His  Infct  wrt-ks  were  pii^tiod  in 
great  iguny  of  body ;  but  he  testified, 
**I  am  quiet  un  a  ciilni  rea:  "  '*  abiding 
peace  "  wss  the  jiortiuu  of  his  suul.  till 
ne  sank  in  d«ath  into  the  arms  of  his 
Saviour.  In  him  was  ful tilled  the  scrip- 
tnre,  "The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  riicht- 


eonsuesa. 


R.  M.  W. 


January  20th. — At  Bury  St.  Edmitad'i, 
Mr.  William  Spanton,  a^sed  furty-seven 
years.  From  the  earliest  period  uf  life  he 
was  regularly  cooducttd  to  the  house  of 
God  by  his  devout  and  godly  mother,  who 
still  survives  to  mourn  his  loss.  At  seven 
years  of  aee  he  became  a  scholar  in  the 
Sunday-school ;  and  he  remained  iu  con- 
nection with  it  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
As  a  yonth  his  mauners  were  lively  and 
attractive  -,  and  his  fine  voice  made  him  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  chapel  choir. 
It  was  not  until  about  his  eighteenth  year 
that  he  was  brought  under  deep  reliKions 
conviction,  which  was  iostrumentaily 
effected  by  the  influence  of  a  youihful 
associate,  with  whom  he  maintaiued  a 
life-long  friendship.  He  earnestly  sought 
aud  found  the  mercy  of  Gud  in  Je«ii3 
Christ;  and  iuimeJiately  joined  Liuihelf 
to  the  Church.  His  euergy  and  taleuts 
marked  him  out  for  usefulness  \  and  when 
quite  a  yonng  man  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-K^hool, 
which  office  he  held  fur  about  twenty-five 
years.  By  his  assiduity  and  kindness  he 
won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  both 
children  and  teachers,  hundreds  of  whom 
retain  for  him  the  most  grateful  recollec- 
tions. His  aptitude  for  business  obtained 
for  him  numerous  offit-ial  appointments: 
he  was  a  trustee  of  every  chapel  iti  the 
Circuit,  town-secr»tary  for  foreign  mis- 
aidus,  treasurer  of  the  tract  society,  aud 
Society  and  Circuit  steward  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  The  duties  of 
these  offices  were  discharged  by  him  with 
great  fidelity.  His  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  his  choice  was  intelligent  and 
strong  \  and  was  manifested  in  its  time  of 
trial,  and  long-continued  depression  in 
hit  own  immediate  ueighbourhuod.  He 
regularly  attended  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  District  Committee,  and  took 
part  in  their  important  business.  The 
service  which  he  rendered  on  those  occa- 
sions was  recognised  by  his  being  chosen 
by  hia  brother-stewards  their  repreaenta- 
tiva  in  Conneiional   Committees.     His 
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•ympathies  and  aetiyities  were  not  eon- 
fini'd  to  the  Church,  bnt  were  freely 
enliftted  in  whatever  waa  fitted  to  promote 
the  mental  and  moral  improTement  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  one  of  the  origin- 
ator«,  m^re  than  twenty  3  ears  ago,  of  the 
"  YoanK  Men's  Institute/'  which  was 
afti-rwArds  developed,  in  great  mesture 
through  his  exertions,  into  the  present 
"  A  then  Benin,"  of  which  he  was  the  first 
honorary  trcflsnrer,  an  office  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  lamented  removal  He 
was  eminently  a  worker;  and  spared  nei- 
ther time  nor  effort  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  objects  which  he  under- 
took. He  was  as  liberal  as  he  waa  active ; 
and  senemnsly  cnntiibuted  to  the  support 
of  Methodism  in  its  loc^and  Connexiontl 
claims.  The  house  of  God  was  loved  and 
a- tended  by  him  on  principle ;  ond  he 
richly  enjoyed  its  spiritual  worship  and 
goilly  ministrations,  of  the  character  of 
which  he  was  a  very  competent  judge. 
His  friends  anticipated  for  him  years  of 
Christian  activity  and  usefulness ;  but  the 
great  Master  decided  otherwise.  In  the 
summer  of  last  year  there  was  an  evident 
diminution  in  the  buoyant  energy  for 
which  he  had  been  remarkable.  It  was 
hoped  that  change  and  rest  were  all  that 
he  required  for  his  full  restoration ;  but 
insidious  and  fatal  dLtease  had  taken  its 
hold  upon  him,  and  defied  the  most  skilful 
treatment  employed  to  arrest  its  stesdy 
progress.  Months  of  languor  and  suffer- 
ing were  sllottrd  him.  during  psrt  of 
which  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  realize 
the  probable  issues  of  his  affliction ;  but 
thongh  perplexed,  he  never  complained. 
Physical  prostration  rendered  conversation 
painful,  and  for  some  time  his  words  were 
few.  His  last  Sabbsth  evening  was  spent  in 
reading  and  prayer,  conducted  by  his  son, 
dnriuff  which  he  spoke,  aa  his  feebleness 
wonid  sdniit,  of  the  i>rcciousness  of  the 
blood  which  **  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  A 
few  hours  before  his  death,  when  a  friend 
spoke  to  him  of  the  peace  which  God  has 
promised  to  His  people,  he  emphatically 
replied,  "That  I  have."  His  end  waa  so 
tranquil  that  the  moment  of  it  was  not 
apparent.    He  calmly  "fill  asleep." 

W.  G. 

Febmary  5th.— At  the  laif- House, 
Ilttanor,  in  the  Ripley  Circuif,  Martha, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  whom 
she  survived  only  a  few  months.  She  was 
born  in  17^8.  It  was  shortly  after  her 
marriage  that  she  joined  the  W'eslevan- 


Methodist  Sodetj,  to  wbieh  1 
telligently  and  ardently  attae* 
day  of  her  death.     For  iSTcra] 
hid  charge  of  a  class.    For 
forty  years  her  house  waa  the  h 
ministers  in  the  Bilper  and  Tcip 
She  was  tlie  moth<  r  of  a  Urge  ' 
uf  whom  yet  live  to  bless  G 
cuunteln  and  praters.     Shews 
of  considt  rable  p*'j*ical  energy 
power,  and  became  a  centre  of 
cnce  and  activity,    lint  nfttr  hr 
death  hiT  strength  gradually 
she  was  c)mp<-lled  to  retire  froi 
duties  of  the  Church.     Her  la 
circle  hoped,  however,  that  »h 
spared  for  a  few  yeara  longer  t 
help  them  by  her  godly  wift 
Providenre  did  not  so  oid'in. 
two  davs*  illnesA  «he  was  takm 
fu)Iy  away  to  the  mansions  of 
died  in  her  seventy -second  yea 


^larch  Ut. — At  Exeter,  \ 
John  \Vre}furd,  aged  thirty- 
His  futhcr  diid  when  he  wai 
years  old  \  but  he  was  broug 
pious  mother,  apd,  by  the  bin 
upon  his  industry  and  energy, 
a  respectable  and  influentii 
^Vhen  about  twenty  years  of  eg 
the  Methodist  Society,  having 
converted  to  God ;  and  he  co 
the  close  of  life  steadfastly  att 
For  the  last  five  years  he  61h 
of  closs-leader;  and  his  labw 
department  were  very  accepial 
cessful.  But  his  rhief  sphere  0 
was  in  connection  with  the 
Sundav-school.  Abont  thirtem 
he  commenced  a  young  men's 
visiting  all  the  streets  and  li 
neighbourhood  to  invite  peram 
it.  In  a  large  vestiy  of  the  1 
referred  to,  he  met  on  the  Lor 
thirty  to  forty  men,  to  inatm 
the  Scriptures.  For  this  escre 
diligent  preparation  ;  and  the  1 
in  which  his  services  were  held 
when  he  was  takes  lo  bia  he 
He  married  only  in  Novcmbei 
in  February  a  i-vere  attacik  of 
fever  prostrated  his  strength, 
reached  a  fatal  issue.  The  reB| 
his  memory  was  shown  by 
numbers  who  attended  his  fiM 
the  great  concourse  of  people  w 
the  Mint  chapel  when  retcrcM 
to  his  deceaae.  VL 
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MElfOIR  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  L.  THORNTON,  M.A. : 

BY  THE  BBV.  HENBY  W.  WILLIAMS. 

{Caiiciudetl  from  page  490.) 

At  the  Conference  of  1668,  held  at  Sheffield,  Mr.  Thornton  was 
ttoestly  requested  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Uuiltd  States,  as 
Uk  Representative  of  the  British  Conference  to  the  General  Con- 
faence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  appointed  to  meet  in 
&  city  of  Philadelphia  in  May  of  the  following  year.  At  that 
bie  the  civil  war,  which  threatened  permanently  to  break  up  the 
tnion  of  the  States,  but  which  has  happily  issued  in  the  extinction 
of  the  system  of  slavery,  was  still  raging.  It  was  obvious  to  all, 
fttt  the  Representative  of  the  British  Conference,  at  such  a  junc- 
tare,  most  be  a  minister  of  sound  judgment,  of  great  prudence,  and 
of  a  genial  8pizit,a8  well  as  possessed  of  those  spiritual  attainments 
ttd  inteUectnal  gifts  which  such  a  position  at  all  times  demands. 
bUr.  Thornton  all  these  requisites  were  imited ;  and  eveiy  one 
Ut  that  in  ku  hands  the  honour  and  consistency  of  the  Connexion 
*nld  be  n&i  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  would  be 
mbled  to  ptoinote  that  warm  fraternal  afifectiou  which  such  inter- 
oinine  is  intended  to  maintain.  After  careful  ckliberatiou  he 
Mnded  to  the  witohes  of  his  brethren  ;  and  was  then  appointed  to 
yvide  also  over  the  Conference  in  Canada,  and  that  of  Eastern 
British  America.  He  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  Saturday,  April 
tto  9th,  1864,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Robinson  Scott,  who  had 
hen  requested  by  the  Irish  Conference  to  visit  America  on  behalf 
ofthe  proposed  new  Educational  Institution  in  Ireland,  now  brought 
to  a  happy  completion.  They  arrived  at  New  York,  after  a  plea- 
oont  voyage,  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  and  soon  afterwards 
FKoeeeded  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Conference, 
^•Thornton  was  formally  introduced  as  the  Repi-esentative  of 
■0  British  Conference;  and  delivered  an  elaborate  address,  con- 
•wed  m  his  happiest  style,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
^ooanon.  That  .address  embraced  many  topics  of  deep  interest, 
looting  the  hietory,  character,  and  relations,  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
■*•  But  to  one  point  only  can  we  here  advert.  When  Mr. 
^ItOKnton  spoke,  General  Grant  was  just  about  to  enter  upon  that 
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tetii-fi,  witlifiut  inniiy  prayers.  AVbat  wc  desire  f( 
lioiiouralilc  and  abiding  peace,  li\liat  wc  desire  is  t 
of  the  blot  of  slavci-j'  from  tlic  escutcheon  of  a  people 
tiau.- — I  Bfiy,  we  with  for  you  nii  lionourable  peace. 
forty-eixlh  psalm,  '  Coma,  behold  the  works  of  the 
desolatioiiH  He  bath  made  iu  the  earth ! '  But  if  Got! 
peace,  makes  dosolatioiiii  iu  the  earth,  it  is  not  for  tl 
deKolutious,  but  for  the  bringing  jii  of  everlasting  tni 
it  follows  immediately,  '  He  mnkcth  wbje  to  cease  i 
of  the  cai-th ;  He  brcakcth  the  bow,  and  cuttetli 
Eimdcr ;  He  bunieth  the  chtiriot  iii  the  fire.'  I  wouL 
own  conviction, — aud  it  is  the  couvictiou  of  many  of 
men, — that  tlio  Prince  of  Peace  will  claim  for  Himsd. 
rescuing  and  saving  your  magnificent  country."  It  is 
less  to  add,  tliat  Mr.  Thornton  was  moht  cordially  we! 
General  Confci-once  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chii 
received,  in  every  place,  the  moat  affectionate  hosj 
that  his  public,  mini Htrat ions  werc  listened  to  with  dee 

From  the  United  States  he  proceeded  to  Canada, 
over  the  Conference  of  that  important  Councsion,  wh 
iu  the  city  of  Toronto.  Thence,  he  went  to  New  Br 
filled  the  chair  of  the  Conference  of  Eastern- British  Al 
was  held  at  Sackville  ;  and,  having  safely  accomplished 
he  embarked  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  July  Ttl 
rcaclu-d  Liverpool  on  the  17th  of  that  month. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Thornton  from  British  North  i 
ceded  by  a  few  days  only  the  assembling  of  the  C 
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tnd  his  familiarity  with  the  niles  of  procedure  iii  deliberative 
Monblies,  enabling  him  to  guide  aud  regulate  the  ''  con  versa- 
ions,"  and  his  courtesy  and  suavity  of  manner  endearing  him  to 
0  his  brethren.  Into  the  pubhc  religious  Ber\'ices  which  it 
levolved  on  him,  as  the  President,  to  conduct,  he  entered  with 
leep  feeling.  At  one  of  these,  convened  cliieHy  for  the  puq)osc  of 
nrisg  the  addresses  of  the  Representatives  of  other  Conferences, 
Ir.  Thornton  gave  an  extended  narrative  of  his  own  mission  to 
lie  United  States,  aud  of  his  subsequent  visits  to  the  British 
hovmces.  That  narrative  was  replete  with  valuable  informatioii, 
ttd  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  the  vast  congregation 
membled  in  the  Eastbrook  chapel.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
bd  discharged  the  duties  of  that  important  mission,  the  Conference 
i^nssed  its  warm  approval,  gratefully  acknowledging:  **  the  re- 
■trkable  wisdom  and  prudence,'*  as  well  ns  ''  the  fidelity  and 
flWitesy,"  which  he  had  uniformly  evinced,  and  glorifying  God  in 
fliehappy  results  of  his  oflScial  and  public  ser^'ices.  The  Conference 
dond  on  Saturday,  August  18th  ;  the  parting  words  of  the  President 
Uog  fall  of  hope  as  to  the  future,  and  urging  on  all  his  brethien 
b  the  ministry  the  duty  of  prayer  for  each  other. 

The  year  of  Mr.  Tlioniton's  presidency  had  been  anticipated  by 
b  fri^ds  with  pleasure  ;  and  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  ho 
Vplied  himself  to  the  varied  and  onerous  duties  of  his  office,  when 
Bib  deliberations  of  the  Conference  were  over,  gave  the  promise  of 
Aondant  usefulness.    He  rejoiced,  more  especially,  in  the  public 
nfgbuB  services  which,  as  the  President  of  the  Conference,  he  was 
Hnwstly  solicited  to  conduct  in  different  pai-ts  of  the  count  r}-. 
A)  respond  to  such  appUcations  was  to  him  a  source  of  high 
Ug^t ;  and  one  of  his  greatest  trials,  when  tlie  x)eriod  of  sickness 
tae,  was,  that  he  was  compelled  to  forego  these  oppoi-tunities  of 
^7  service  to  the  Master  whom  he  loved.     In  October  of  the  year 
UM,  he  took  part  in  the  Anniversary  Services   of  the  Leeds 
Dbtrict  Missionary  Society,  preaching  twice  on  the  Lord's  day, 
Mending  the  Gledhow  Breakfast  Meeting,  fii>eaking  at  the  two 
hUie  Meetings  in  the  Brunswick  and  Oxford- Place  chapels,  and 
donig  the  Anniversary  with  a  Sermon  to  the  Society  in  the  latter 
rf  these  saored  edifices.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  writer  of 
Ait  Memoir  saw  his  honoured  friend  for  the  last  time.    In  an 
iMenal  of  the  public  gatherings,  there  was  one  happy  season  of 
iie  and  confidential  intercourse.    The  President  was  the  same 
Net  wazm-hearted  friend  that  he  had  ever  been,  entering  into 
ialiopeB  and  cares  of  those  whom  he  loved,  and  manifesting,  if 
l^aiUe,  inereaaed  courtesy  and  affection.     Of  the  months  that 
finna,  «he  Bev.  Alfi^  Barrett  says,  **  Though  his  labours  were 
ftbnndaat,  yet  his  spirituality  seemed  to  increase.    He 
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who  were  present  felt  tliat  a  peculiarly  graciooB  a 
iufluencG  attended  these  discourses ;  though  noue  the 
who  delivered  them  wouhl  no  soon  be  admitted  to  g 
Sftviour'a  gloiy.  Ou  that  Lord's  day  he  was  evide 
aud  he  returned  home  to  cudurc  languor  and  pain 
of  thcomatic  gout  confiued  him  to  his  house;  bi; 
possible,  he  attended  to  his  official  correspondence,  i 
duties  of  liis  hi<;h  iiosition.  It  was  the  first  time  in  i 
his  miuistiy  tliat  he  hod  beeu  laid  aside  from  actl\-e 
thiti  ho  touchingly  referred  in  a  letter  to  hia  valued  ftii 
JolmFari'ar,  t]ieSecret(U7of  theCoufercnce: — "Atboi 
for  your  kind  letter.  Fourteen  days  in  my  room, 
form  a  new  experience ;  new,  indeed,  to  me,  who  b; 
mercy  could  have  said,  sixteen  days  ago,  that  I  had 
(within  memory)  twenty-four  hours  iu  bed  at  a  timi 
right.  It  is  not  joyous,  but  it  is  good,  to  be  afflicted. 
houi-H  have  not  been  unprofitable.  May  I  come  for 
yet  wiwer,  and  better  fitted  for  the  Master's  nsc ! " 
words  indicate  the  hope  of  continued  service  to  C 
activities  of  the  Church  on  earth,  which  Mr,  Thon 
in  common  with  all  his  friends,  confidently  iud 
although  his  affliction  was  painful  and  tedious,  yc 
vcrj'  last,  no  danger  was  apprehended.  In  tliat  afflictti 
of  Chriijt  sustained  him  under  hia  severe  sufferingSi 
him  to  bow  with  meek  submission  to  the  dispengation 
lupted  tio  many  of  his  cherished  plans  and  hopes. 

wife,  to  wliom  i*  WBfi  oivon  nnf  nnW  M   nhoap  an  manv 
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innsiial  thonghifolnoss  and  solemnity  wore  oliscivod  on  his  coun- 
enance.  As  day  after  day  passed  without  tlic  lioi>od-for  recovery, 
K)  repining  was  heard  ;  but  he  keenly  felt  his  inability  to  fulfil  liis 
mUic  engagements  to  preach.  This  was  a  real  trial ;  and,  on  one 
)ceasion,  aft^r  an  evident  struggle,  he  meekly  added,  « I  l)ow  to 
lie  Divine  will.' " 

As  the  end  approached,  there  was  evidently  a  rich  communicn- 
iion  of  the  grace  which  prepares  the  spirit  fta-  the  immediate 
pesence  of  Christ,  while  it  affoi*ds  a  foretaste  of  tlio  eternal  rest 
laljoyof  His  saints.  **  On  the  Saturday  eveniufj  of  the  third 
wek  of  his  retirement,"  the  Rev.  Alfred  IJarrott  writes,  **  ho 
viB  especially  in  a  holy  and  happy  state  of  mind,  lie  selected 
fcrthe  lesson  at  family  worship  Eev.  vii.,  describing  those  who 
vere  before  the  thi-one,  and  had  '  washed  their  r<>lx}s  and  mado 
ikm  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  lie  then  prayed  with 
^inordinary  enlargement  and  impoi-tunity.  Had  he  known  it 
WMhis  last  prayer,  it  could  not  have  been  more  so.  He  rested 
veUthat  night,  and  rose  i-efi-eshed.  He  said  in  the  morning  that 
Us  mercies  abounded,  and  sent  a  cheerful  ansAver  to  the  inquiries 
<f  his  friends.  He  had  usually  been  assisted  from  his  bed-room 
to  an  adjoining  room  by  others  ;  but  this  morning  he  essayed  to 
gBi  thither  himself  by  taking  hold  of  the  chairs  on  his  way.  Ho 
neceeded,  and  for  a  time  seemed  composed ;  but  shortly  aftcr- 
Vitds  his  countenance  appeared  to  change,  and  he  manifestly  felt 
Unt.  His  nearest  and  dearest  friend  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment ; 
kt  he  could  not  speak,  except  to  utter  a  feeble  'Yes,'  in  reply  to 
W  question,  «  Do  you  feel  Christ  Jesus  verj'  precious,  dear  ?  '  In 
I  moment  more,  his  head  sank  gently  down,  and  the  servant  of  the 
lad  was  at  rest.'* 

His  honoured  remains  wei-c  committed  to  their  resting-place  in 
fc  Abney-Park  Cemetery,  Stoke  Newington,  on  Friday,  March 
Uih,  amidst  the  chastened  grief  of  many  of  tho  ministers  and  in- 
fatttial  laymen  of  the  Connexion ;  tho  llev.  Dr.  Osboiii,  who 
^Mune  the  President  of  the  Conference  on  his  decease,  reading  the 
krial-service,  and  his  former  colleague  at  Didsbury,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Humah,  delivering  an  address  of  singular  beauty  and  power, 
jbiitative  of  Mr.  Thornton's  character  and  6er\'ices,  and  suggest- 
^  the  lessons  which  his  removal  conveyed.  Tho  mournful  event 
Vyfhe  occasion  of  appropriate  discotirses  in  many  places  in  which 
b  1V1B  known  and  esteemed ;  and  at  the  City- Road  Chapel,  tho 
llf.  Dr.  OBbom  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on  Thursday,  March 
VKh,  from  Heb.  vi.  20,*  and  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  Christian 

*  TUi  diseoone,  together  with  an  admirable  paper  on  the  character  of  Mr. 
bj  tiie  lata  Ber.  F.  A.  Weit,  appeared  in  the  •*  Wealeyan-MethodiBt 
r  for  hoM,  1M6. 


beautiful  life, — pleasant  to  trace,  and  grateful  uow  to  n 
by  what  n  gentle  transitiun  did  lie  x>a>>H  to  his  rest  irit 
Your  dear  husband's  sun  nei  iu  light ;  no  shadows  an 
if  shadows,  they  were  adorned  by  its  hist  raj^s.  ] 
assisted  to  think  of  liim  ns  in  heaven  rather  than  in  th 
The  Rev.  Francis  A.  West,  who,  like  Dr.  Hannah,  has  ( 
into  the  heavenly  rest,  after  referring  to  his  own  emoti 
ing  of  tho  decease  of  hia  friend,  added,  "What  a 
What  is  our  refuge  ?  '  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not 
because  Tiiott  didst  it.'  Death  docs  not  come  by  clun 
the  order  of  nature,  but  the  appointment  of  God.  Th 
such  men  as  Mr.  Thornton  and  3Ir.  Watson,  iu  the  zei 
power  and  usofnlneas,  is  to  me  a  greater  trial  of  my  fi 
death  of  some  of  my  own  friends.  Resolving  it  into  1 
God  puts  an  end  to  all  rebellion  of  thought  and  feclin 
once  felt  to  be  the  reason  of  reasons, — tho  very  goal 
place  of  our  understanding  and  affections.  '  Thou  didi 
can  we  reply  to  this  ?  Uninfluenced  by  the  consider 
move  and  agitato  us,  He  surveys  all  things,  and  d< 
things  '  according  to  the  coiiimi-l  of  Ilis  own  will.'  Oi 
our  patience  shall  acquiesce.  '  Thy  will  be  done.' 
event,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  sauctified  to  the  veeg 
but  especially  to  hia  weeping  brethren,  lie  was  adn 
talents,  but  he  was  loved  for  his  virtues;  and  yours 
guishcd  honour  to  have  been  so  associated  with  him  ii 
have  witnessed  his  translation." — Another  tribnt«  of  < 
one  who  was  long  intimately  connected  with  lum  in 
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ATe  been  associated  with  him  in  the  most  iutimato  i-elations,)  I 
BTe  lost  an  inyaloable  friend,  most  affect  iouato  and  constant,  wise 
od  accomplished,  ever  ready  to  counsel  and  to  aid  mc  on  occasions 
r  difficulty,  and  ever  commanding  my  confidence  by  his  delicate 
od  unswerving  fidelity." — "It  seems  almost  unhallowed,"  the 
lev.  W.  Morley  Puushon  wrote,  "to  intrude  for  a  moment  upon 
our  sorrow,  but  I  cannot  forbear  a  line  to  assure  you  that  mine  is 
xA  one  amongst  many  hearts  which  will  not  fail  for  life  to  cherish 
fr.  Thornton's  memory,   and  which  have  beat  warmly  for  you 

n  this  time    of    desolation  and  trouble He   had  truly 

nieared  himself  to  us  all ;  and  while  the  Churoh  laments  the 
godly  minister,  the  ripe  scholar,  the  eloquent  pleader,  the  wise 
Nvnsellon  the  Christian  gentleman,  the  rcmem1)rance  will  be  f^reen 
wfli  many  of  us  of  the  fust  and  generous  friend." — One  more 
ivytation  may  be  given,  illustrative  of  the  impression  produced  by 
lb.  Thornton  in  the  social  circle.  John  Napier,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
Aester,  wrote  : — "Mr.  Thornton  had  so  endeared  himself  to  my 
bn&Qy,  that  his  visits  to  us  were  anticipated  with  no  common 
liMSQre.  His  cheerful  piety,  his  consistent  procedure,  liis  uniform 
Uze  to  gratify  and  instruct,  his  power  in  prayer  when  bent  at 
onrbmily  altar, — these,  with  many  other  excellencies,  had  greatly 
kigiitenel  the  estimate  of  his  character  which  I  formed  many 
jvrsago." 

To  these  extracts  from  the  letters  of  friends,  I  am  happy  to  bo 
die  to  add  the  following  just  and  discriminating  remarks  on  Mr. 
Bxanton's  character,  attainments,  and  services,  with  which  I  have 
hen  favoured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference : — "  Though  Mr. 
Bxanton  hod  only  the  advantages  of  ordinary  school  instruction, 
h  so  diligently  improved  these  advantages,  that,  in  the  course  of 
Jfeus,  he  became  a  ready  and  a  ripe  scholar.  In  addition  to  a  good 
hmrledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  ho  was  familiar  with 
Vaskyan  theology,  and  hod  carefully  read  the  standard  theolog}' 
i(  the  Church  of  Christ  generally.  His  knowledge  of  the  text  of 
As  Oreek  Testament  was  remarkable,  and  the  readiness  and 
Mninusy  with  which  he  could  quote  it  not  only  indicated  singular 
pwet  crif  memory,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  reverent  regard  for  the 
lily  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  a  scholar  he  was  largely  self-tau/jht, 
Sisbted  for  his  stores  oi  learning  and  for  his  discipline  of  mind, 
^  80  much  to  the  training  of  others  as  to  his  habitual  diligence, 
lii  prayerful  habit  of  thought,  and  his  untiring  perseverance.  As 
liTdor  he  was  eminently  happy  and  successful.  I  have  sat  with 
Ifal  in  eondaeiing  examinations,  and  have  been  much  impressed 
tift  his  taot  and  ingenuity  in  presenting  truth  to  the  minds  of 
^■ng  many  as- well  as  with  his  patience  and  accuracy.  lu  the 
Ittiou  departnieuts  of  science,  in  general  literature,  as  well  as  in 


may  be  fairly  questjoued  whetlier  he  could  Lave  adoptee 
mode  of  expressing  hin  views  without  detmcting  from 
excellence  of  bin  sermons.  He  was  hi/  tiatinr  eloquen 
Bcarcely  prepared  to  find  tliat  on  Gome  occauous  lie  wi 
undorutood  by  the  masaeB.  His  public  prayers  were 
for  lofty  lauf^agc,  for  abundance  of  Scriptural  quotatu 
allneious  di-awn  from  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  but  ■ 
racterizcd  by  huiublo  confession  of  sin,  by  caruest  am 
applications  to  tho  mercy-ecat,  and  by  urgent  intercessi 
men. 

"  lu  ordinary  life  he  was  a  genial  friend  and  com; 
markablc  for  a  cheerful  and  happy  npirit.  Hie  C(H 
always  edifying,  aud  his  conversation  instructive.  He  ] 
of  appropriate  anecdote,  and  a  chastened  wit,  which  fouD< 
in  choice  language.  He  was  always  considerate  of  the 
others,  and  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  gentleuea 
ever  to  wound  another  needlessly." 

Another  ^-alued  friend,  whose  contributions  to  thoolo{ 
ture,  and  especially  to  that  of  our  Connexion,  give  ire 
opinions  which  he  expresses, — tho  Eev.  W,  B.  Pope, — 
addressed  to  me  the  following  most  appropi-iate  obBervati 
clioracter  and  work  of  hi-rn  whom  we  both  loved : — • 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  ten 
the  memorial  of  our  common  friend ;  with  whomi  a 
Tutor,  as  Editor,  and  as  a  Cluistiau  minister,  it  was  n^ 
to  sustain  cordial,  if  not  intimate,  relations  extending  c 
thirty  years.    When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  iSr. 
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grandiloquent,  but  betrayed  no  falso  ta^tt?  to  a  youthful 
like  myself,  whom  his  stately  oratory  .siibilued.  1  disiinctly 
ber,  however,  that  Mr.  Thornton's  prayers,  whether  publicly 
ratelv  offered,  iinpresseil  me  more  deeply  than  even  his 
c.  Through  his  whole  career  the^e  ex.ercise.s  varied  Imt 
-less  than  anytliing  else  in  hi.^  ministry,  llis  composition 
silvery  as  a  preacher  underwent  considurahlo  clian.Ljes,  he- 
j,  with  cultivation,  more  chaste,  and  retiued,  and  true  ;  hut 
lyers  were,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  lite, 
ne :  full  of  Scripture,  full  of  the  Spirit  of  faitli,  and  singularly 
led  and  comprehensive. 

len  brought  into  nearer  coimection  with  Mr.  TJioniton  at 
Q  for  a  short  time.  I  learned,  in  common  with  manv  otliors, 
preciate  the  imrity  and  amiableness  of  his  nature.  His 
»n  was  a  difficult  one :  called  upon,  without  much  s])ecial 
ation,  to  direct  the  studies  of  a  number  of  inon  who  di tiered 
among  themselves  in  ability  and  culture,  he  found  his 
uad  resources,  and  patience  very  considerably  taxed.  But 
his  duty  conscientiously  and  well.  He  studied  indcfatigably, 
Lconraged  all  around  him  to  study.  Two  things,  in  particular, 
y  struck  my  attention.  One  was,  his  solicitude  to  discover 
imulate  the  talent  of  the  young  men :  not  a  few  became 
under  his  supervision,  that  they  had  gifts  of  which  they 
sen  unconscious,  and  owe  to  his  memorv  a  debt  on  that 
li  The  other  was,  his  never-failing  courtesy,  lie  was  a 
an  gentleman  ;  and,  never  forgetting  this  himself,  he  never 
f  others  forget  it.  Very  little  of  my  own  time  was  spent 
[r.  Thornton ;  but  I  may  speak  as  the  representative  of  a 
long  succession  of  students  who  look  back  with  respect  and 
01  to  the  years  of  their  intercourse  with  him. 
tor  memorial  pages  will  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
iditorial  career.  It  would  bo  imi)ossiblc  to  over-estimate 
Ekscientiousness,  diligence,  watchfulness,  and  tact.  When 
ied  to  this  post,  he  made  it  his  business  to  acquire  perfec- 
i  the  minutifB  of  editorship ;  and,  although  at  pcrhax)s  too 
a  cost,  he  did  acquire  it.  The  sheets  that  passed  finally 
lifl  hand  were  unsurpassed,  as  to  delicacy  of  finish,  in  any 
of  the  day.  His  critical  faculty  was  keen  and  trustwortliy : 
al  and  finished  as  his  writings  were,  he  was  perhaps  a 
eritic  than  writer.  You  and  I  both  know  how  our  frequent 
Nripts  were  dealt  with ;  and  that  whatever  alterations  the 
iil  hand  made  were  generally  improvements, — if  not  at  once, 
I  doe  tiine,  acknowledged  to  be  such.  If  he  spent  much 
wgm  {his  fonotion,  the  periodicals  had  the  full  benefit.    It 


of  the  trouMers  of  orthodoxy.  Many  an  opportniiil\ 
of  witnessing  hie  nnxiefy  t"  Rive  ft  good  accom 
Ills  own  liaud  or  thnt  of  some  Irustcil  deputy,  of  tli 
inflamed  tho  public  scepticism,  nnd  dislionoured  tl 
Clirist. 

"  Hia  move  public  rolntion«  to  the  Ctiurch  and  t 
need  no  comment  of  mine ;  and  indeed  I  have  tnui 
limits,  'Whilst  I  i-ecall  the  diversified  elements  of  hi 
complete  ohEiractGr,— his  reverence,  his  conscientious] 
things,  his  geniality  and  graceful  liumour,  so  discret 
that  not  many  knew  of  its  existence,  his  happy  blendi 
and  simplicity,  hia  extensive  culture,  his  constant  rev 
service,  in  speech,  or  writing,  or  action ;  iu  a  word,  hia 
to  God  and  charity  to  man, — I  feel  thankful  on  evety : 
of  our  friend." 


Tlio  welcome,  though  in  one  respect  mournful,  dn 
ship  in  now  accomplished.  The  memory  of  many  of  b 
on  the  tall  and  graceful  form,  and  the  animated  ai 
conuteuauce,  of  William  Lockwood  Thornton :  bat  t 
he  was  even  yet  with  us  k  repressed  by  the  conviot 
who  was  the  Bource  of  all  his  excellence.  He  who  t 
with  his  varied  gifts,  and  imparted  to  bun  the  pnrit 
that  adorned  his  career,  has  called  him  to  Hia  own 
share  tlio  Sabbatb-rest  upon  which  He  Himself  bos  m 
Forerunner  of  all  His  saints. 
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FBaiDDT  or  TBI  WISLITAV  COVFI&IVCV 
▲T  TBI  nXB  or  BIS  DEATH,  XABGB  Stn,   1865. 

THIS  TABLET 

U    KAI8ED    TO    OOMXIMOftATB    TBI    DEEP     INTEREST 

HE  BmCED  IE  THE  ERECTION  OF  THIS   CHAPEL. 

WHICH    WAB    BUILT 

DUIUEa  THE  TEAR  OF   HU   PRBSIDEHCT, 

AED    TO    BECORD     THE    TEVERATI09    OF    XAHT    FRIBRI»!I 

FOB   HU  XIEI8TERIAL   EHIREVOE, 

GODLT  FIDBLITT,  AMD  GREAT  PERSONAL  WORTH. 


"and  THET  GLORIFIED  GOD   IN  HE." 


GAL.  I.   24. 


sr  date  of  March  27th,  18G5,  amoiig  other  minutes  of  the 
lomiiuttee,  stands  a  record  which  may  here  be  fitly  tran- 

B  following  Besolntion,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
fttee  on  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  President  and  Editor, 
id  and  unanimously  adopted  : — *  The  unexpected  stroke 
IBS  deprived  the  Connexion  of  its  President,  has  fallen  with 
r   seTerity  upon   the   establishment    represented    by  this 

1  the  late  Reverend  William  Lockwood  Thornton,  M.A.,  who 
BD  for  nearly  sixteen  years  the  Editor  of  the  Wesleyan- 
list  pubUcations,  there  was  found  a  combination  of  gifts  and 
ments  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  his  post. 
b  a  mind  which  both  apprehended  truth  clearly,  and 
1  its  acquisitions  tenaciously,  and  to  a  pure  hterary  taste, 
bd  the  successful  cultivation  of  several  departments  of 
peal  and  Classical  learning.  His  general  knowledge  was 
m;  his  scholarship  correct,  and  applied  with  promptness. 
Mi^  with  energy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  logically.  He 
Md  with  readiness,  yet  was  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
Mon  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments. 
ffii  cultivated  powers  were  steadily  consecrated  to  the  display 
trfnce  of  the '*  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Holding  the  great 
HIh  of  Ghristianity  devoutly  as  well  as  intelligently,  he  stood 
jNtaoBi  distance  from  compromise,  even  in  appearance,  with 
PtwUiiDg  tendencies  of  our  times ;  and  he  was  especially 
PMl  iBeroaeliment,  however  plausible,  upon  the  fabric  of 
■Mtti  mXbfu  aa  to  her  formal  Theology,  or  her  economy  as  a 


wluob,  iioweror,  it  was  o^idcntly  no  less  a  dciigbt  tUM 
to  diEchnrgc.     Tlioagh  tmiformlr  affable  and  courtc 

thelesB  know  liow  to  be  firm  in  aiUioriug  to  the  pri 
adopted  for  tlie  iMrformmice  of  bis  duties^, — princ 
BOUndnGbii  tliG  public  voice  LaR  loiig  borue  tostimDiiy, 
"  '  While  bowiug  iu  humble  subimEsiou  to  the  Div 
removal  of  Mr.  Thoraton,  iu  the  midst  of  what  appi 
most  vigorouE  and  uiscful  of  Lis  days,  the  Book-Com 
the  losfl  of  an  indefatigable  Editor,  a  faithful  cou 
distinguished  ornament  of  tlio  Christian  ouuietiy.' " 

Tlio  appending  of  these  notes  to  the  preceding  Men 
present  Editor  of  this  Magazine  on  opportunity  of  adc 
sentence  or  two,  which,  considering  his  close  asBOci 
time  ^ith  Mr.  Thoniton,  he  may  be  pardoued  for  en 
tho  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity  he  will  lay 
etiquette,  and  speak  of  liis  late  friend  and  ooUeaf 
person. 

In  the  spring  of  lS6j  it  was  a  subject  of  gam 
with  Mr.  Thornton,  iu  consequence  of  the  recent 
MoBon,  whether  ho  ought  not  to  request  the  app 
substitute  to  take  his  place  in  visiting  the  United  StaJ 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  pre^-ious  Confere 
known  oonscientiouBuesB  was  on  this  occasion  very  i 
had  set  his  heart  upon  going,  but  was  most  anxioiu 
betray  no  sign  of  this  iu  the  discussions  held  o 
with  his  brotliren.    After  a  meeting,  in  which  lie  1 
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Absolately  neoessaiy  to  direct  liis  attention.  For  this 
i  being  apprchensiTe  of  danger,  I  did  not  see  him 
twice  during  the  three  weeks  over  which  the  ilhiess 
A  fifttal  to  him  extended.  On  the  first  occasion  I  foand 
t  bat  with  writing  materials,  manuscripts »  and  letters 
adicating  that  his  work  still  went  on  as  his  strength 
a  from  pain  at  intervals  permitted.  On  the  second 
6  afternoon  of  the  day  before  his  death,  I  found  him 
room,  sitting  up,  and  busily  engaged  in  writing.  I 
d  gently  with  him,  quoting  a  homely  cautionary  pro- 
ich,  as  he  laid  his  papers  aside  for  conversation,  he 
lis  customary  genial  manner.  Plans  for  the  future, 
1  out  so  soon  as  the  cares  of  the  Presidency  should  bo 
m  his  mind,  were  talked  over.  Turning  to  general  topics, 
,  •*  Were  I  ever  to  become  wealthy,  I  should  continue 
1  in  the  style  in  which  I  now  do."  It  was  remarked, 
Aving  been  made  to  the  sudden  termination  of  Mr. 
g  course,  "  When  our  work  is  done,  it  is  a  mercy  to  be 
Dved ;  "  words  which  could  not  fail  to  be  recalled  when, 
w  hours,  the  earthly  activities  of  one  of  the  speakers 
[y  closed.  I  left  him,  but  returned  to  make  an  arrange- 
in  itself,  yet  involving  a  principle  of  high  Christian 
sn  received  a  cheery  message  to  the  ministers  who  should 
t  the  meeting  of  the  Book- Committee  on  the  following 
id  saw  him  no  more.  At  the  time  I  informed  the 
1  at  Mildmay  Park,  where  I  occupied  the  pulpit  for 
;e  Sunday  morning,  "  that  the  President  hoped 
well,"  he  had  already  entered  his  long-sought  rest, — 
ly  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more; 
1  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat." 
ait  took  place  not  long  before  Mr.  Thornton's  sudden 

0  the  **  joy  of  his  Lord,"  which  strikingly  showed  the 
izacter  of  the  piety  which  he  cultivated.     One  night  in 

1  aatnmn  he  returned  to  town,  from  a  long  journey,  just 
aich  the  last  onmibus  from  the  Bank  to  the  neighbour- 
ieh  he  lived.    As  he  stepped  hastily  from  tlio  pavement, 

MCTure  a  seat,  a  cab  which  suddenly  drove  up  struck 
B  CbU  at  fall  length  on  the  roadway,  the  horse  being  over 
■ome  seconds  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
i|iad  upon,  or  run  over.  He  reached  home  covered  with 
viih  A  spirit  full  of  thankfulness ;  not  simply  for  his 
nMTvationy  but  especially  that  he  was  able  to  say,  <*  I 
ka  Bert  moment  to  be  in  eternity,  and  I  felt  no  fear." 
^mm  outwardly  thus  composed,  it  has  been  thought  that 
.fkidi  ha  then  sastained  may  have  had  something  to  do 


He  folt  deeply  the  comparatiTe  isulation  which  hie  e 
made  necessaiT.  but  condoled  himself  with  tlio  rcflei 
most  irkEome  ]>ortioii  of  liia  toil,  that  which,  like  tl 
of  a  Btmcture,  the  architect  Jiaa  no  credit  for  &om 
beholder,  wae  work  doue  "unto  the  Lord." 

His  sii&vity  and  good  temper  never  foreook  him  ;  i 
n  stadout  at  Hoxton,  mistakiu;;  bin  Tutor  for  ft  1 
Bprnng  with  a  hop,  akip.  and  a  jump  upon  his  back 
aBtoniuhmcut  soon  gave  way  to  a  <;ood-nalurGd  smile 
ous  acceptance  of  nn  apolog}',  offci'cd  with  indicatioi 
nishmcat  no  Icsa  than  bin  own. 

Mr.  Thornton  would  have  been  a  euccessful  Thoo 
he  uuit«d  a  competent  knowledge  of  t)ie  trj-t  and  tfa 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  na  mi  hm 
— a  rare  combination, — with  the  ercn  piety  whit 
must  possess  who  reasonably  hopes  in  any  cmiueni 
"  tan^t  of  God."  He  could  formulate  the  instini 
ments  which  are  the  rffiore>'<vin-e,  if  I  may  so  tern 
tian  life  in  appropriate  language,  when,  for  want 
)<^oal  processes  necessary  for  the  dogmatic  asseiti 
of  the  common  faith  could  not  be  fully  presented  in 
or  ^Tote.  The  nnintermitting  pressure  of  the  dutl 
alone  prevented  the  realization  of  his  desire,  entflrta 
years,  to  writ«  a  commentary  on  certain  portioDs  at 
Scripture.  His  personal  interest  in  Divine  things  1 
laut  careful  to  sustain  by  leading  a  weekly  class. 

His  oratory,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  result  0 
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eoal  Editor.  It  is  only  dne  to  him  here  to  udd  to  what  has 
eady  stated,  and  partly  in  exphmatiou  of  it,  that  though  he 
I  fdnctions  of  an  editor  to  be  chiefly  of  a  (lirectivc  kind,  he 
lied  from  his  own  pen  not  less  than  a  thousand  pages,  in 
rae  of  years,  to  this  Magazine  ;  besides  writing  innumerable 
pits  in  connection  with  other  publications  issued  under  the 
a  of  the  Conference.  None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
mons,  pnbUshed  by  request,  bear  his  own  signature. 
[  will  say  no  more,  lest  this  incidental  tribute  to  the  woi-th 
irhose  surroundings  have  now  for  some  years  been  my  own, 
{  him  to  daily  remembrance,  should  be  regarded  as  an  efioi*t 
dy  any  supposed  defect  in  the  foregoing  complete  and 
it  Memoir.  Of  much  that  passed  between  us  in  confidential 
nee  relating  to  the  Connesuonal  work  with  which  we  had 
azly  to  do,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak ;  but  I  may  say,  in 
that  every  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Thornton  left  an 
ion,  which  it  is  now  grateful  to  recognise  and  cherish,  of  a 
of  the  Lord*8  who,  in  whatever  part  of  the  vineyard  he  might 
en  called  to  toil,  and  in  whatever  way  he  might  have  been 
1  to  testify  his  loyalty  to  the  Chuich  of  God  and  to  Method- 
»ald  have  been  tounAfaUh/tiL  His  pure  taste  would  perhaps 
awn  a  pen  through  just  a  word  of  the  following  quotation, 
A  conveys  nevertheless  a  sentiment  of  which  I  venture  to 
the  reader,  while  exhorting  him  to  the  imitation  of  my 
friend's  numerous  virtues  : — 

'*  Fame  Ib  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  m  the  Mistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  i.i  broad  rumour  lies  ; 
Bat  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all- judging  Jove  : 
As  Hjb  prononnees  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed."j 


THE  PBAYEBS  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

EUCHABISTIOAL. 

u  been  already  shown  that  the  thanksgivings  in  St.  PauPs 
■  are  abundant  and  diversified,  shedding  an  equal  and  most 
ling  g^ow  over  all  themes  and  all  styles  of  writing  alike.  It 
pp  Men,  also,  that  the  material  in  this  province  of  our  expo- 
jkKj  be  conveniently  classified.  There  is  the  formal  doxology 
k  at  set  times  arrests  the  flow  of  the  discourse,  and  sends 
^  God  in  pure  adoration :  the  examples  of  this  naust  be 


relon-cd  to  are  Bcorcely  over  detlQitel;  marked  on  lU 
glido  by  au  insensiblo  tmnsition  into  tlio  curFcnt  of 
notliiiig  like  formal  expoiiitiou  must  be  attempts 
Frayeii),  jiroporly  so  collod,  tbo  case  will  be  fouud  to 

I.     THE    FOBUAL    THANKBOIVINGSi 

It  iioods  but  ft  Blight  glance  to  note  tbat  the  i 
gratitndo  wbicli  begin  the  Epistles  are  introduced  by 
the  one,  "Bleseed  be  God,"  occurring  only  twice; 
thnuk  God,"  being  the  catitomary  phrase.  Now,  alt 
a  marltcd  difference  between  the  strains  of  tlmn 
respectively  commenced,  it  ^ill  sene  no  useful  purpi 
tlmn  mention  the  distinction.  We  shall  tlicrefore  oc 
lessons  taught  by  the  themes  of  the  Apostle's  gral 
arise  iu  the  order  of  his  Epistles. 


THE   TUESBALONUN  EPISTLES: 

THE   OOSPEL. 

To  the  Thensalonians  St.  Paul  addressed  the  firstfr 
as  flu  inspired  writer.  The  thoughtful  reader  would  ] 
iu  tlieii-  style  the  fact  that  these  were  his  earliest  vr 
rate,  i-emembering  that  they  were  the  earUest,  he  w 
pei-ceivo  several  things  in  their  tone  and  chamoter 
explained  by  that  fact.  Eor  instance,  he  will  mai 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  triumph  of  the  Word 
hands.  Something  like  this,  indeed,  is  found  in 
letters  ;  but  iu  noue  that  follow  do  wc  bear  anythiiij 
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ts  Divine  power  through  the  Uoly  Ghost.    This  is  tho  one 
the  Thessalonian  thanksgiving.    But  we  must  trace  it 
two  or  three  TBriatione  of  form. 

first  expression  is  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
I  change  that  had  been  produced  in  these  firstfruits  of 
d  through  the  energy  of  the  Word, 
riiest  of  St.  Panics  descriptions  of  a  prosperous  religious 
wply  interesting  as  such.  It  is  also  worthy  of  study  as 
ig  the  first  exhibition  of  the  three  elements  that  best  of  all 
te  Christian  probationary  character.  Nevor  before  had 
Wy  and  charity  been  written  down  as  the  ministering  graces 
perfection.  In  due  time  the  apostle  will  compare  them  in 
tract  relations,  and  give  the  pre-eminence  in  this  Ufc  and 
xt  to  love.  Here  he  has  no  thought  of  comparison,  but 
I  the  triumphs  of  the  three  in  their  respective  functions  in 
of  probation.  He  remembers  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
cts  of  the  Divine  Word  in  their  souls ;  and  the  wonderful 
rapidity  and  reality  in  the  work  of  grace  iu  them  awakened 
remembrance  his  warm  gratitude.  The  faith  with  which 
received  the  word  that  he  brought  to  their  hearing  was  a 
ttith :  whilst  it  was  the  instrument  of  the  attainment  of  a 
{hat  was  not  of  works,  yet  in  its  energy  these  Thessalonian 
18  had  vanquished  fierce  opposition,  and  surmounted  great 
9  and  obtained  precious  promises.  (Acts  xvii.)  Thus  tho 
tion  of  Christian  faith  in  St.  Paul's  writings  strikes  the 
rhich  he  is  ever  afterwards  faithful, — that  faith  worketk  by 
id  the  love  itself  which  hod  been  shed  abroad  in  their 
rough  the  Holy  Ghost  had  approved  itself  true  by  its  self- 
g  toil :  it  was  laborious  charity.  And  the  hope  which  he 
nlf  witnessed  in  them  for  a  short  season,  and  tho  energy 
lie  had  since  heard  of  from  Timothy,  was  a  patient  hope  : 
lot  merely  as  enduring  from  day  to  day  the  adversity  of 
as  deliberately  in  Christ  Jesus  remitting  to  a  futurity 
Us  state  its  best  and  loftiest  expectations.  This  triune 
«  of  their  religion  will  be  best  understood  when  we  con* 
1  it  the  words  that  dose  the  chapter ;  (1  Thcss.  i.  9,  10 ;) 
the  apostle  describes  the  people  of  Achaia  as  everywhere 
wiih  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Tbcssalonions*  con< 
haw  in  the  work  of  faith  they  renounced  idolatry,  and  iu 
ineedented  way  gave  signal  proof  of  their  renunciation  of 
in  the  labour  of  their  love  they  served  their  newly-revealed 
i  Kfing  and  the  true ;  how  in  their  patient  hope  they  waited 
V  to  petfBct  their  deliverance  from  wrath.  There  was 
f  M  the  eariy  religion  of  these  converts  something  unknown 
ipk|ne  a  deep  emphasis  to  the  apostle's  gratitude  on  their 

2q 


loniana  matter  ot  double  gratitude:  first,  tor  tlioireio 
effGctnol  vorking  of  God  in  them ;  and,  secondly,  i 
and  co-operation  with  the  Birino  Spirit.  He  thanks 
here  as  always  united.  Tho  thanksgiving  to  God  doc 
hia  congratulating  them  on  their  personal  energy  and 
his  congratulation  docs  not  in  the  slightest  d^ree  i 
tho  tribute  of  glory  to  God. 

First,  the  DlTino  accomplishment  of  a  Divine  pt 
word  is  matter  of  tho  apostle's  praise.  He  hcholds  i 
sion  and  stoadfastnosa  of  the  Thcsaaloniaus  the  tol 
wore  inchidcd  in  the  nnmber  of  those  who  i 
through  their  acceptance  of  tho  Gospel  call,  to  tho  etyi 
blessings  of  tho  Christian  covenant.  "  Knoniug,  hn 
of  God,  your  flection," — means  most  obviously,  and  ei 
that  tlic  apostle  inferred  their  election  from  their  exh 
fmits  of  the  Spirit.  The  election  was  effected  throng 
poari;  working  by  the  Holi/  Ghaut  the  strong  nmiDvnee 
of  faith.  God  receives  tho  gtorr,  in  the  nposUo's  tha 
tho  power  that  wrought  persuasion  in  the  hearts  of  thi 
His  Word :  that  persuasion  resulted  not  from  any  art ' 
in  tho  preacher's  utterance,  but  solely  from  the  Wc 
power  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  power  of  the  Ho^ 
it  as  an  instrument.  Here,  in  tho  first  occurrenoe  c 
word  ejection,  around  which,  especially  in  St.  Paul's  ni 
dire  controveTsics  have  raged,  wo  have  tho  clno  to  hi 
of  the  term  throughout  his  writings.  He  never  hin 
plates,  or  permits  us  to  contemplate,  an  election  of  Go 
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II  of  Acts  zvii.  The  bigotry  of  the  Jcwb  and  the  calliiip;  of 
tiles  were  never  brought  iuto  such  direct  coxij auction  as 
onversion  of  the  Thessalouiaus.  In  their  cnso  wan  most 
lemonstrat^d  the  equalising  of  the  two  p:i'c:\t  portions  of 
I  whether  as  seen  in  tlie  rejection  c»f  the  pcrveri^c  Jeworintlio 
rf  the  beUeving  Gentile.  This  runs  in  the  writer'^  mind 
at  the  letter.  It  gives  its  emphasis  to  the  cxi)rcssion  twice 
},  but  here  alone  used,  We  aiv  bound  to  give  thanks.  It  is 
apostle  was  under  a  strong  constraint  to  violate  his  own 
people's  prejudices,  and  give  thanks  for  the  revelation  of 
on  of  the  heathen.     Ilenco  in  tlic  thanksgiving  wc  now 

the  word  "  hath  chosen  " — usud  only  liere  by  St.  Paul  in 
ection — ^is  precisely  the  same  which  expresses  in  the  Greek 
LxW.  18  the  choice  of  the  ancient  iieculiar  people  : — a  cir- 
!e  that  is  more  than  a  mcro  coincidence.  This  docs  not 
>wevcr,  that  liis  words  concerning  the  order  of  salvation 

this  meaning.  The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  rises  into  the 
ought  of  an  etenial  purpose  that  all  the  saints,  whether 
jrentiles,  should,  through  sanctiticatiou  of  tlie  Spirit  and 
the  truth,  attain  the  glory  of  our  Lonl  Jesus  Christ.  1)^ 
tel :  when  St.  Paul  use.s  this  phrase,  he  always  has  un 
e  of  meaning  that  adds  to  the  idea  of  tlie  Gosik)1  of  grace 
•  the  specific  idea  of  a  Gospel  of  free  and  undistinguishuig 
Ihosen  in  muivtifictiliun  of'  the  Sintit  and  hvUrf  of  thr  truth : 
sing  is  vitally,  essentially,  inseparably  bound  up  for  us 
work  of  Divine  grace  and  human  co-operation.  Specula- 
7  cany  the  election  backwards  to  the  Eternal  Mind  in 
.  things  are  already  known  from  the  beginning ;  or  for- 

the  eternity  from  which  all  things  are  regarded  as  havinf? 
eachcd  their  end.  But  in  cither  direction  we  are  lost  if 
i  our  meditation  into  foiinula :  such  contemplations  have 
1  nor  language  for  their  expression.  In  the  actual  life  of 
1  we  have  to  join  the  apostle  in  thanksgiving  that  wo  can 

election  from  our  grace. 

ily,  this  leads  to  the  strain  of  gratitude  that  rejoices  over 

aalonians*  own  faith  and  obedience.    He  does  not  ask  them 

God  with  him  for  their  high  privilege  as  called  to  receive 
ign  bestowment  of  the  grace  of  God  denied  to  others. 
{oage  is  not,  "  Let  us  thank  the  Divine  gi*ac6  that  through 
^n  we  are  not  as  other  men  are :  '*  however  true  that 
Mi  it  is  not  the  tone  of  the  common  rejoicings  of  St.  Paul 
iw&verts.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  second 
■  <(ihe  fonner  Epistle  is  occupied,  first,  with  a  challengo  to 
Ittito  giye  their  testimony  to  the  apostle's  own  fidelity  as  put 
V^ih  the  Gospel ;  and  secondly,  with  a  generous  acknow- 

2  Q  2 


Uivine  and  human.  Were  it  not  Divine,  the  ap( 
have  BO  fervently  thanked  God.  Were  it  nothoma 
in  the  mystery  of  freedom,  the  difference  between 
(all  in^n  have  not  /ailh.)  he  would  not  bo  camestlj 
them  for  bearing  bo  patiently,  in  tbeii  laborionB  ch 
ing  faith,  the  enmity  of  the  Jows  on  whom  the  tri 
the  ttttcmwst :  nor  would  he  havo  bo  plainly  said 
entomples  to  all  that  bcUere,  (chap.  i.  7,)  and  that  b 
exceeding  growth  of  their  faith  he  gloried  in  them  \ 
(2  Thess.  i.  3,  4.) 

The  same  donblo  truth  we  find  in  the  eters 
Thanksgiving  in  the  Second  Epistle,  chap.  ii.  18. 
not  expressly  include  their  faith  among  the  reaso: 
in  this  passage  :  nor  indeed  does  he  ever  thank  G( 
faith  as  such.  Bnt  he  places  the  Theesalonians'  C 
with  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews ;  and,  while  he  doi 
their  faith  reached  its  perfect  operation  in  the  COQCI 
will  with  the  will  of  God,  he  does  inversely  say  thi 
declaring  that  those  whoso  ponifihment  waa  to  heli 
be  damned  believed  not  because  they  had  plearare 
nesB :  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  tmth,  ( 
be  saved.  Again  he  asks  their  prayers  that  tiu 
which  his  GoEpel  could  boast  among  them  might 
where  in  spite  of  the  unreasonable  and  wicked  Jei 
becauBo  unrcaBonable,  not  because  reprobate  only. 
we  gather  that  the  thanksgivings  of  St.  Panl  in  th 
not  forgot  the  responsibility  of  man  while  they  m 
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fiui  we  must  not  thus  leave  these  most  jtibilant  sentences,  our 
ut  impression  of  them  suggesting  controversy.  Bather  let  us 
Sim  the  lesson  they  teach  of  unfaltering  joy  over  such  triumphs 
B  the  Gospel  wins,  whether  in  our  own  handti  or  iu  tlio  hands  of 
thers.  Joy :  for  the  process  of  salvation,  the  working  out  of  the 
Kvine  purpose  in  the  spirits  of  men,  whether  many  or  few,  is 
utter  of  boundless  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  likcminded  with  St. 
kol.  Again  and  again  does  the  thought  of  their  growing  holiness 
tovokehim  to  gladness— deep,  full,  and  irrepressible  :  What  t/utnh-H 
m  we  render  to  God  aifain  Jar  you,  fur  all  the  jny  uhcrewith  we  joy 
w  your  taken  in  tlie  presence  of  our  God !  Who  can  help  thinking 
r  Him  who  first  spoke  of  joy  in  6od*s  presence  over  a  sinner's 
ihation,  and  regarding  St.  Paul  here  and  elsewhere  as  the  perfect 
lustration  of  His  meaning  and  the  rival  of  the  angels  ?  Such 
ladness,  so  deep  and  always  upspringing,  should  fill  our  hearts 
I  we  see  God's  word  having  free  course  and  His  work  reviving. 
jid  unfaluriny  joy :  the  Thessalonians  were  few  ;  their  salvation 
•d  for  its  foil  the  uttermost  wrath  upon  multitudes,  and  those  the 
jostle's  own  brethren  after  the  flesh  ;  the  Gospel  was  encountered 
y  alsurd  and  wicked  men  everywhere ;  and  the  Divine  good 
leasure  was  satisfied  only  in  a  few  amidst  the  mass  who  beUeved 
be  lie ; — ^yet  the  holy  apostle  counts  it  all  joy.  Even  this  measured 
nd  scanty  blessing  touched  the  deepest  springs  of  his  gladness.  He 
Dow8  no  thought  of  sorrow  to  intrude  into  the  mystical  sphere 
difiEe  the  joy  of  his  Lord  reigned.  Well  for  us  also  if  we,  living  after 
■any  generations  in  the  midst  of  the  same  oppositos  of  salvation 
■d  wrath,  can  like  St.  Paul  feel  hound  to  thank  God  altcays. 


EPISTLES  TO  THE  COBINTHIANS  :   THE   GIFTS  AND  CONSOLATIONS 

OF   GBAOE. 

Piassing  over  the  Epistle  to-  the  GaJatians,  where  there  is 
islfaing  eucharistical,  we  come  to  the  Corinthian  Epistles,  which 
dhnmd  in  the  ejaculations  of  gratitude — hereafter  to  be  con- 
ilered — and  are  both  commenced  by  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
IffKopriate  to  their  respective  contents.  The  dispensation  of 
Bbine  gifts  is  the  theme  that  unites  the  two :  in  the  former 
IgisUe  it  is  the  dispensation  of  the  spiritual  endowments,  in  the 
IMar  of  the  consolations,  of  grace. 

1.  In  1  Cor.  i.  4  the  formal  expression  I  thank  God  first  occurs. 
also  the  Church  is  more  distinctly  than  before  regarded  as  in 
If  %  profound  phrase  that  afterwards  becomes,  as  we  shall  see, 
eommon  than  any  other.  Here  also  the  apostle  uses  for  the 
IM  time  fhe  appropriating  language  My  God,  which  we  shall 
■let  iriUi  again,  but  not  often.  Passing  by  these  points,  we  note 
$m  adgeok  of  the  thanksgiYing,  the  grace  that  took  the  form  of 


to  them  Eorerally  as  He  willed  tlie  gifts  of  insight  i 
ture,  of  utterance  witli  tonguca,  of  special  occasional 
from  the  other  -world, — gifts  that  were  bestowed  np 
thian  commiuiity  more  abundantly  than  upon  any 
were  in  a  pre-eminent  seuso  a  chnrcb  of  St.  Paul's 
and  cnre  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  honoured  the  Ajwi 
Rnfiiig  to  them  their  wealth  of  gifts.  This  the  Apo 
and,  if  tiio  word  may  he  allowed,  gracefully  acknowl 
were  the  %enl  of  hia  npoxlleahip  (ix.  2) ;  and,  notwifhst 
faults  with  which  it  was  his  duty  to  reproach  tha 
God  for  tho  abondauce  of  their  unrevoked  Epii 
ments.  Abuee  does  not  nullify  the  pririlege ;  spiritna 
bo  earnestly  coveted  (sii.  81) ;  and,  whether  in  oli 
individuals,  the  Spirit  still  dispenses  talents  according 
of  grace  and  by  prcrogati%-e.  The  peculiar  gifts  of  tl 
Church  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Church  univei 
fltiuiding  the  cagomesa  of  many  to  prove  that  the 
continued.  But  special  endowments  are  still  bestowt 
nities  and  on  men ;  and  tliis  Corinthian  thanksgivix 
that  tho  iiiftt  spring  from  yrorr,  aaA.  sboold  be  aoknon 
glory  of  Qod, 

But,  secondly,  those  manifold  gifts  are  made  in 
acknowledgment  subordinate  to  the  continuance  ane 
tion  of  fellowship  with  Ghrifit.  As  they  sprang  from 
first,  so  they  ore  lost  in  grace  at  tbe  end.  The 
paat^es  as  it  were  into  a  prophetic  in%'ocation,  in  whii 
mcnts  are  forgotten,  and  tho  end  of  all  is  to  be  foni 
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inksgiving,  the  Apostle  proceeds,  with  the  Hat  that  in  verso  ten 
mges  his  vvice,  to  the  condezmiation  of  their  abuses.  In  this  we 
ed  not  follow  him. 

8.  The  thanksgiving  in  the  Second  Epistlo  is  remarkable  in 
my  respects :  taking  it  altogether,  it  is  cue  of  the  most  striking 
isages  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  Its  one  subject  is  the  consolation  of 
d  in  Christ ;  bat,  before  dwelling  on  thnt,  a  glance  must  bo  given 
the  external  peculiarities  of  the  paragraph.  And  first  we  mark 
lew  phrase,  Blessed  lie  God,  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  indicates 
vry  strong  emotion,  and  is  here  specially  ax)prox)riato  as  intro* 
sing  the  Apostle*s  sense  of  dehverance  from  one  of  the  sorest 
iflicts  of  his  life.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  Father  and 
ihor  of  all  mercy  and  consolation  is  such  only  as  the  Father  of 
r  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  both  fatherhoods  being  here  for  the  first 
le  found  in  the  Epistles,  and,  as  thus  united,  nowhere  else.  It 
1  be  farther  remarked  that  the  term  consolation  or  comfort  enters 
o  the  sentence  with  a  variety  of  form  and  apphcation  that  has 

parallel  in  the  case  of  any  other  word  in  any  other  passage. 
ere  is  a  most  interesting  play  upon  various  forms  of  the  term 
df,  and  this  interest  is  increased  by  the  relation  in  which  it  is 
keed  to  other  terms :  in  fact,  the  long  sentence  is  compact  of 
uolAtion.  The  Enghsh  translation  improves  the  melody  by 
Ting  the  term  twice ;  but  the  overpowering  emotion  of  the 
iter  woald  perhaps  have  been  better  reproduced  by  letting  the 
B  word  be  seen  to  recur  ten  times  in  five  verses.  Lastly,  it 
^eaks  the  deUcacy  and  grace  of  the  Apostle's  mind  that  this 
iberant  expression  of  thanksgiving  exhausts  itself  before  he  onco 
ndas  to  the  painful  combination  of  trials  out  of  which  he  had 
m  delivered,  or  was  in  course  of  dehverance.  And  now  lot  us 
flfly  analyse  the  thanksgiving  itself. 

U  is  addressed  to  the  God  of  all  consolations,  for  the  comfort 
ich  He  bestows  as  the  Father  of  mercies ;  but  the  consolation 

which  St.  Paul  offers  his  gratitude  is  regarded  as  Christ's 
uoJation,  shared  with  Ilim  by  the  mystical  fellowship  that 
Jbm  the  beUever  one  with  Him  in  suffering  and  in  triumph ; 
it  lastly,  his  own  consolation  is  valued  by  the  Apostle  mainly 
washing  Christ^s  people  through  him. 

Dhe  wonderfal  power  of  these  words  is  best  felt  when  we 
Iv  them  to  affliction  generally,  of  which  the  Apostle's 
fcfhtJOTi  was  only  a  special  instance.  We  are  forbidden  to 
ill  i^on  the  particulars  of  his  grief,  whicli  are  only  hinted,  and 
||  TAiy  indefinitely.  Suffice  that  he  had  passed  through  a 
pad  of  oomplieated  and  exhausting  anxiety :  driven  from  Ephesus 
^jtammll ;  exposed  to  deadly  danger,  so  deadly  that  he  was  cut 
^#001  alL  human  hope,  and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death 


merciet  tax  onr  misery  of  every  kind,  and  He  is  the  (jrmi 
for  every  variety  of  our  ivoe.  His  heart  eternally  1 
ooantenanoe  iii  Christ  cbangcB  to  meet  our  necessity  i 
Him.  And  this  name  demands  that  we  pause  and  ; 
now  rises  on  the  page  of  Scripture,  it  is  at  oooe 
old,  for  God's  steadfast  consolation  iias  been  toni 
cliildron  of  men  from  the  beginning;  new,  for  nevi 
this  name  of  the  Paraclete  and  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
the  Father. 

This  part  of  the  thouhBgiving  is  obviously  an  echo 
salonian  prayer  (2  Thesa.  ii.  16,  17>  comfort  your  hee 
second  clement  of  it,  that  the  consolation  comes  tl 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  suffering  that  is  abaret 
introduces  a  new  view  of  religion,  or  rather  a  new  as] 
view,  and  one  that  will  continually  reappear,  viz.,  tfai 
and  consolations  aro  alike  shared  by  Christ,  oud 
fruits  of  OUT  union  with  Him.  The  words,  as  orig 
by  St.  Paul,  esliibit  a  touching  antithetic  play  on  t 
ing  that  hotb  the  passion  and  the  peace  of  Christ  i 
His  members.  Doubtless,  there  was  a  special  sense 
apostle  Paul  filled  up  in  hit  firth  the  afflirliom  of  C 
such  sense  as  denies  to  evory  Christian  the  obligi 
prerogative  of  continuing  his  Master's  sorrow  and 
his  own  person  as  erucijied  with  Chritt,  8o  also  we  BU; 
this  elect  servant  of  Jesue  had  in  his  soul  some  rioha] 
of  the  Redeemer's  heavenly  joy  than  others  rejoice  ii 
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D  coatinually  dying,  and  in  onr  sufferings  on  His  behalf  con- 
loally  suffering ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  His  own  immoasur- 
ie  comfort  in  heaven  overflows  into  the  hearts  and  Uvcs  of  all 
B  own  in  virtue  of  that  mystical  fellowship.     St.  Paul,  clse- 
isre,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Himself,  makes  a  division  between 
I  two ;  assigning  the  suffering  with  Christ  to  this  life,  and  the 
cifieation  with  Him  to  the  next.     And  there  is  a  grand  truth  in 
Sy  but  there  is  some  qualification  needful.     The  suffering  is 
sbded  from  the  future  state,  but  the  consolation  is  not  excluded 
m  the  present.     The  death  and  life  will  not  be  intermingled 
neafter ;  but  now  they  are  intermingled.     Christ  is  a  savour  of  life 
oar  holiness, — ^if  we  may  quote  St.  Paul's  words  in  a  neighbour- 
I  chapter,— even  while  He  is  a  savour  of  death  to  our  sins. 
id  we  are  all  called  upon,  throughout  the  chequered  life  that  now 
to  thank  the  God  of  all  comfort — the  Father  of  our  Lord  and 
S  Father  of  our  mercies — ^that  as  the  mffeninj^  in  Christ  abound 
«t,  io  our  consolation  also  ahoundeth  by  Christ. 
B  must  be  observed,  however,  once  more,  that  St.  Paul*s  thanks- 
fing  is  animated  by  the  happy  feeling  that  his  Corinthians  are 
la  with  him  in  his  consolation.    At  first  it  might  seem  that  he 
If  grateful  because  the  Divine  comfort  would  enable  him  to  comfort 
Inn  generally — ^that  is,  those  who  ore  m  any  trouble.    But  after- 
■idfl  we  perceive  that  he  refers  to  these  Corinthians  in  particular ; 
id,  assured  of  their  union  with  him  in  Christ,  rejoices  because 
My  would  share  his  happiness  when  they  heard  of  it,  even  as 
19  would  share  his  sorrow.    Li  other  words,  ho  rejoices  because 
skeonfident  that  the  same  consolation  in  Christ  that  came  to 
im  would  oome  to  them.    He  deems  them  to  be  as  intimatoly 
ailed  to  Christ  as  he  himself  was ;  nor  can  ho  suppose  that  any 
ijfhat  came  to  him,  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  among  them,  would 
•  denied  to  the  Corinthians.    It  is  the  same  generous  identifica- 
ion  of  himself  with  them,  and  of  both  with  Christ,  which  we 
■Mlantly  find  :  as,  for  instance,  in  Phil.  i.  7,  where  it  is  hard  to 
tlsiininii  whether  St.  Paul  means  that  he  had  the  Philippians  in  his 
■Kit  or  that  they  had  him  in  their  heart,  or  whether  he  meant  both, 
h  {he  pvesent  occasion  the  words  flow  on  in  the  same  high  and 
Mbm  style.    Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  verse  eleven, 
AsD  ri^fly  understood:  the  apostle  demands  the  prayers  of 
pOTSons  among  them  on  his  behalf,  or  rather  ho  takes  those 
prayers  for  granted ;  and  then  rejoices  to  think  that  as  the 
Men  of  many  had  obtained  for  him  a  great  benevolence  from 
pit  BO  the  thanksgivings  of  the  same  many  would  proceed  from 
||ld  fMea  to  (Ml  on  his  behalf.     The  depth  of  these  sentiments 
^■eTIid  Vsr  their  refinement. 
^  Wlk  ti«  iMTe  to  do  with  the  plainer  and  more  obvious  lesson. 


comfort.  BloBsed  indeed  are  thoEe  who  learn  tliis  I 
ApoBtle ;  and  vrho  can  thank  God  witli  a  double  gia 
becauGO  He  relieves  them  of  their  o\m  dejection  and  i 
Becondly,  because  lie  thereby  enables  them  to  succour  I 
brethren.  That  those  who  have  received  the  grew 
should  feel  the  unRpcakable  dignity  of  their  miBsion  to 
of  others,  is  one  of  tho  main  lessons  of  St.  Faol'a  n 
life ;  ve  Ehall  often  mark  it  aa  we  read  liis  prayers ; 
is  it  more  nobly  uttered  than  in  this  thanksginng  fin 
Ttleued  be  Gad  irho  eom/orteth  ««,  that  we  vuiy  be  abU  to 
which  are  in  any  tiotibU,  bt/  the  nmifoii  whereuith  im  oun 
forted  of  God. 


THE  QALLICAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPJ 

The  Pope,  ike  Papuy,  and  Popery  are  sntqectad  to  a  umi 
by  M.  Felix  Biingoan,  in  a  book  oa  "Rcmie  and  tha  C 
NiDotecath  Csatiuy."  '  We  hare  read  it  vitli  muniagled  ■ 
a  woll-sustoincil  declamation  and  argument  which  our  readn 
to  peruBO  at  leianre ;  but  fix  onr  Bttention  at  present  on  tb 
Leaded,  "  A  univoreal  internal  Struggle,"  because  it  sets  ton 
of  the  poIiLicul  and  temporizing  opposition  to  Popety  which 
vithin  the  pale  of  tlie  Romish  Church,  and  so  i-ainly  lauded  I 
who  are  not  of  that  Church,  under  the  mittaken  name  of  "  li 
oharaoterizes  a  party  consisting  of  persons  who  have  Joal 
needful  to  speak  ill  of  their  own  Church,  but  not  moral  pii 
(o  leave  it.  It  notes  an  unhappy  mood  of  mind  wbick  sxiali 
conflict  with  itself,  rewarded  with  doubtf al  praise  on  om  aidt. 
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ba  yoke,  and  burnt  the  idole  he  had  ouce  worshipped.  He  notes 
16,  now  known  nnder  tn-o  characters : — ^Dc  Maistre,  the  zealous 
L  of  the  Papaoy,  aa  the  world  knew  him,  smothering  his  convictions, 
■sing  the  movements  of  his  conscience  in  constrained  submission 
ranny  he  secretly  hated ;  and  De  Maistre,  sitting  down  in  secret 
Jie  Pope  whose  feet  he  had  kissed,  as  is  revealed  in  certain  corre- 
a  published  posthumously^one  of  the  Pope's  soldiers  fighting  his 
Bnemies  with  blindly  obedient  zeal,  but,  after  the  battle  is  over, 
Bcting  on  the  badness  of  the  cause.  There  are  multitudes  of  the 
'  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  indeed  we  often  obserre  large  parties 
.  entire  nations,  possessed  with  the  same  spirit.  Before  laying 
Bnngener'a  well  written  and  well  translated  volume,  we  will 
page  or  two  of  his  observations  as  they  stand,  partly  that  he  may 
r  himself,  and  partly  that  his  sentences  may  serve  as  an  intro- 

0  a  living  example  of  the  same  class,  by  whose  inconsistency  we 
latmcted  in  the  folly  of  trying  to  serve  two  masters.  Many  have 
ip  the  Jansenists  without  staying  to  bestow  tlio  least  critical 
ion  on  their  history  or  on  their  productions.  The  *'  Moral 
la  '*Qf  Qnesnel,  for  example,  on  the  New  Testament,  invite  a  reader 
lir  of  piety,  and  yet  more  perhaps  by  the  circumutance  of  their 
ition  by  Clement  XL,  in  his  Bull  Uniijenitua^  but  soon  disappoint 
ir  by  their  emptiness  of  all  true  exposition  of  the  text,  their 
i  preaching  to  the  priests  with  little  heed  of  the  people,  and  utter 
in  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.     M.  Bungener 

follows : — 
iiiatory  of  Jansenism  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  only  a  long 

1  the  history  of  human  inconsistency ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  very  painful 
'  what  80  many  choice  spirits  suffered  under  a  yoke,  half  broken, 
le  more  galling  and  heavy.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  miserable 
sophistries  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  justify  tlicir  course  to 
!ch,  and  to  reassure  themselves !  The  latter  they  succeeded  in 
If  my  book/  said  Pascal  proudly, '  is  condemned  at  Rome,  that 
;CTBdffw»n  in  its  pages  is  condemned  in  heaven.'  But  the  Jansen- 
r  aoeceeded  in  the  oth^r  task  of  justifying  themselves  to  the 
nd  to  the  Pope.    Had  they  ever  seriously  hoped  to  do  so  ?    I 

The  Papacy  sometimes  kept  silence,  but  it  was  a  silence  of 
la  Bgnificance  was  immistakable ;  sometimes  it  lifted  up  its 
I  then  it  was  invariably  to  condemn.  A  redux)lication  of  subtilties 
iateiea  was  the  result.  The  Jansenists  declared  that  they  bowed 
miliiy,  bat  only  to  the  right  of  condemnation ;  as  regarded  the 
e  qneation  whetJier  the  Pope  had  been  justified  in  condemning  in 
lader  conaideration, — they  reserved  its  examination.  '  I  recognise 
■M  anUunity ;  I  only  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  annulling  by 
anthoritj  such  of  his  decrees  as  I  do  not  like.' 
ift  the  Jansenista  did  in  matters  of  dogma,  the  Galileans  did  in 
aC  jnriidietion.  The  Pope,  they  said,  is  tlie  supreme  head  of  the 
\  hit  the  Episeopate  will  determine  absolutely,  in  every  country, 
%  on  eraiy  question,  the  limits  of  the  Pope's  power. 
kla  the  doebine  of  Boasuet.  Tiie  Pope  is  retained  as  the  head, 
»  a  bead  ii  necessaiy ;  but  he  ia  less  a  chief,  a  man  iaaning 
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commandB,  thAn  a  sonrce  of  authority,  a  force  from  which  eroy 
derives  what  goes  to  make  him  a  hishop, — ^the  hishop  reaezringtol 
the  right  of  employing  his  derived  powers  when  and  how  he  pleaaeB. 
tliis  proviso,  tlie  Gallican  bishop  is  tlic  most  submiaaiTe  of  bishof 
the  more  rebellious  he  is,  the  more  >rill  he  proclaim  his  sabmitti 
In  his  '  Defence  of  the  Gallican  Church/  in  t]ie  middle  of  that  ar( 
the  conclusions  of  which,  as  he  is  perfectly  well  aware,  are  abhorrei 
Pope,  Bossuet  says,  •  I  protest  before  God  that  I  am  aincerely  lea 
the  interests  of  the  lioly  Sec,  and  for  all  that  may  tend  to  npfa 

majesty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. I  exhort  the  enemies  of  that  Se 

hate  it  under  pretext  of  certain  rights  tliat  by  some  persona  are  iti 
to  it.'  And  Bossuet  knows  perfectly  well  tliat  the  Pope  himself  i 
those  persons ;  but  this  \\'ill  not  prevent  him  from  adding,  a  fi 
further  on:  *  I  protest  that  I  am  submissive,  and  that  I  aliall  beaoto 
breatli,  to  the  autliority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  tliat  of  tl 
Apostolic  See,  and  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  by  whom  the  See  ia  oc 
And  the  school  of  Bossuet — tliat  is  to  say,  with  a  few  esceptu 
whole  French  Episcopate — took  its  stand  for  a  century  and  a  hall 
strange  anomaly.  Sometimes  there  was  a  little  more  boldneaa,  aoi 
a  little  leas ;  sometimes  the  Gallican  maxims  were  represented  aa 
to  France,  sometimes  proclaimed  as  applicable  to  the  whole  Chozel 
hold  our  maxima,'  wrote  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  in  1821,  '  to  be  ee 
themselves,  and  consequently  certain  in  the  whole  Chxirch,  thou 

are  not  recognised  in  the  whole  Church They  are  everywhere 

but  all  the  world  u  not  certain  of  them*  And  thus  the  opinion o 
so  diametrically  contrary,  is  transformed  into  a  simple  doubt, — The 
not  certain  that  the  OalUcans  are  right !  " 

Now  all  this  is  no  better  than  child's  play,  nay,  it  is  deapicaUi 
in  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance ;  and  one  hardly  knows  ^ 
the  more  offensive,  in  the  bishops  who  render  mean  proteata 
loyalty  to  him  whom  they  have  all  sworn  to  obey  aa  the  vicar  ol 
while  they  are  weary  of  his  yoke,  or  in  the  Pope  who  profanely  1 
being  such.  And  this  assumption  of  the  wavering  Gallicana.  ' 
whole  world  ahould  agree  witli  them  in  their  theory  of  the  Fo| 
Head  of  the  whole  Episcopal  body,  and,  by  ^-irtue  of  that  li 
eupreme  over  all  Christendom,  was  actually  entertained  by  men  p 
the  uttermost  liberality,  and  lauded  to  the  skiea  by  many  Prot« 
advanced  lialf-way  towards  themselves.  Take  Boasnet,  agun 
example  : — examine  his  writings  on  a  proposed  "reoniim" 
Protestants  of  France  and  Germany  with  tiie  Chnrch  of  Boom, 
shall  find  that  no  Ultramontane  could  have  been  mora  explicit  in  < 
for  the  Pope  sovereignty  over  them  all,  or  more  haugh^  in  mal 
that  such  "  reunion  "  should  be  brought  about  by  concestiom  of  the 
and  that  while  differences  of  doctrine,  even  essential  differeneat,  < 
be  sunk  for  the  aake  of  peace,  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  PoiM 
be  taken  for  granted  as  beyond  all  dispute.  Now  this  waa  a  li 
moat  involuntary  confession  that  Papal  discipline  was,  in  his  eeli 
more  sacreil  than  scriptural  doctrine, — that  the  supremacy  of  ih 
aa  head  of  the  Chnrch,  was  of  greater  conseqnence  than  the  On 
aalyation. 
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If.  Bnngener  wrote  Lis  book  before  the  present  Cmmril  mot.  ami  nl-'o. 
kt  it  wonld  seem,  before  the  u^sue  of  the  two  Yohimes  of  Mnret  on  *'  The 
General  Coancil  and  Religious  Peace."  *  Whotlier  or  not,  the  tAvo  anthoni 
in  as  opposite,  and  therefore  as  independent,  as  any  two  cnn  be  :  but  the 
Btire  alignment  of  Maret  confirms  most  fully  the  allegations  of  Bungener. 
CUs  Bishop  of  Sura  writes  up  the  Episcopate,  denies,  point-blank,  the 
hbaohite,  personal,  and  independent  infallibility  of  the  I*ope  ;  so  that  one 
night  think  him  almost  a  Protestant,  if  he  had  not  prepared  his  readers 
igunst  that  delusion  by  writing  Protestantism  down  with  the  usual  reckless 
vntempt  of  historic  truth.  But  while  he  writes  up  the  bisliops,  you  find  he 
m  not  merely  exalted  his  own  order,  but  so  exalted  it  in  order  to  rear  a 
oltier  pedestal  on  which  the  chief  idol  of  the  Papacy  may  stand  aloft  for 
lUTasal  adoration.  He  labours  to  revive  declining  Gallicanism,  and 
crtainly  deserves  the  credit  of  having  laboured  cleverly.  His  Btyle  is 
■dd,  and  his  arrangement  clear.  Each  chapter  closes  with  a  sum  mar}-, 
■  "  Conclasion,"  and  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  second  we  gather  as 
bDows:— 

That  St.  Peter  was  first  Bishop  or  Patriarch  of  Rome  and  Vicar  of 
CbJst,  but  coidd  not  possibly  exercise  the  patriarchal  functions  over  the 
■Ua  world.  Indeed,  there  was  in  the  Churcli  a  power  of  instituting 
fchopi  distinct  from  that  which  properly  belonged  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter. 
Eke  old  Greek  Exarchs,  and  after  them  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
kid  that  power.  So  had  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  So  had  others.  But 
>h«,  in  consequence  of  schism  or  the  domination  of  infidels  over  their 
leritories,  the  patriarchs  lost  the  use  of  that  power,  the  right  itself  being 
faidefeasible,  the  See  of  Rome  became  the  guardian  thereof,  snd  it  was 
iopotited  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff  until  it  could  be  restored  to 
IkoM  to  whom  it  primarily  belonged.  Meanwhile  he  is  the  universal 
(lofe.  So  says  Thomassin,  the  authority  recognised  in  France  on  ques- 
tkos  of  Church  discipline. 

dat  directly,  or  indirectly,  all  bishops  in  tho  Catholic  Church  owo 
inatitation  to  the  Pope,  who  is  sovereign,  yet  not  sovereign  pure  and 
He  resembles  a  constitutional  king,  not  an  absolute  monarch. 
Ite  biahopa  are,  in  their  dioceses,  the  administrators  of  this  sovereignty 
I^Dime  light,  bat  the  Apostolic  See  is  left  in  possession  of  all  its  rights 
h  fhmx  inviolable  majegty. 

That  "  all  spiritual  powers  are  given,  all  Divine  graces  accorded,  to  the 
of  the  Pbpe.  But  he  is  a  mau  still,  free  and  peccable.  We  know 
rarely  Jesna  Christ  provided  for  tho  immortality  of  tlio  pontifical 
I,  when  we  see  how  He  permits  that  many  a  Pope  in  particular  docs 
lelfiilfil  the  duties  which  belong  to  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  faith,  but  yet 
kt  warn  is  promptly  repaired,  soon  corrected,  and  succeeding  Popes  pre- 

alwaya  the  true  faith The  Papacy,  therefore,  is  a  moral  person, 

eternal,  invincible,   infialliblo Wo  know  that  the  duration 

M  ttk  inatitiition  is  not  in  the  individuals  who  pass  away,  but  in  tho 
fpasmion  whioh  ia  perpetual." 
H—  we  panae.    If  it  should  happen  that  the  present  Pope,  or  one  of 

•  "Dm  CcmtiXt  Ohiral  el  de  la  Paix  Religievne,  etc.  Memoire  iounis  au 
P»Ui%  CoMCf l€  (EcumMque  tlu  Vatican,  par  Mgr.  11.  L.  C.  Martt,  EvSque  de 
fen,  tie."    Paris,  I8(i8. 
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his  saccessors  in  these  times  of  change,  should  not  be  followed  Iff  tao 
and  that  acddent  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  very  soon,— how  wil 
'*  liberal  **  Gallican  bishops  make  out  for  themselves  a  peipetvatec 
fical  authority?  They  have  still  a  maxim  in  reserve  for  use  in i 
emergency » — AHud  sunt  aedcs  ;  aliud  sunt  ;>rcr«V/^iif«,— which  ma; 
that  when  the  line  of  Popes  has  ended,  the  bi&hops  may  mount  tk 
of  presidency,  and  each  man  be  Pope  in  liis  own  diocese,  exensis 
Divine  incorporate  faculty  of  which  tliey  aWII  be  depositaries. 

So,  although  the  system  of  the  absolute,  separate,  personal  infii 
of  the  Pope  cannot  be  maintained,  the  primacy,  the  univeraali 
plenitude  of  Papal  jurisdiction,  its  eternal  duration,  and  the  ni 
existence  of  the  Papacy,  personal  or  impersonal,  viith  the  inviolaUi 
of  the  Roman  faith, — all  tliis  is  certain !  The  Pope  himself  may 
and  no  single  successor  may  be  found ;  but  then  tho  See — ^the  Clu 
Church — the  faith  of  Peter— the  Roman  Church — ^will  new 
remain !  The  distlironed  nuiMii  will  rest  upon  the  whole  mnlti 
bishops. 

Now  this  Bishop  of  Sura  seems  to  be  shifting  his  ground.  He  hi 
tho  Pope  to  be  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  body — his  body  x 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  natural  inference  from  this  is,  that  if  t 
and  the  head  bo  separated,  botli  body  snd  head  must  die.  In  snd 
the  corporate  identity  is  lost.  That  identity  was  made  to  depend 
Episcopal  body ;  and  the  Episcopal  body  owes  its  creation,  or  instit 
the  Papal  head,  so  tliat  tlie  majesty  of  the  Papacy  was  really  more 
in  this  view.  But  now  the  tale  is  altered.  The  visible  body  m 
without  a  head  visible.  The  Papacy,  which  boasts  of  unintennp 
cession  from  Peter  down  to  Pius  in  the  year  1870,  when  it  has 
boast,  may  yet  rejoice  in  a  moral,  impalpable  pontificate.  'WbiU 
tliis  notion  lead  us?  It  leads  *' Gallic  liberties'*  into  the  wH 
Pius  IX.,  after  all  the  incense  from  the  censer  of  the  Bishop  ( 
which  was  meant,  doubtless,  to  refresh  him,  Ls  to  be  instructed  thai 
head,  takes  his  being  from  the  body  of  bishops,  not  the  body  from  ti 
so  the  head  may  thank  the  body  that  it  exists  at  all.  The  Coonci 
fore,  more  sure  of  having  faith  than  even  the  Pope  that  now  is, : 
accounted  supreme.  As  tho  statement  of  this  opinion  was  made  an 
before  the  Council  of  tho  Vatican  met,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hfl 
this  bishop  says  concerning  tho  relative  prerogatives  of  Pope  and 
as  they  actually  exist ;  and  we  will  be  careful  to  translate  his  ji 
witli  close  adliercnce  to  the  letter.    'What  he  says  is  this : — 

"  When,  in  a  General  Council,  all  has  been  decided  by  eomiM 
ment  between  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops,  or  as  soon  as  conteotki 
been  quieted  by  pacific  votes,  the  solemn  confirmation  which  mag 
liko  tliat  which  Pius  IV.  gave  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  a  vn 
although  not  necessary.  We  say  that  this  new  Gonfirmatioa 
necessary,  because  many  Councils  have  passed  over  it;  but  it 
vsrful.  In  fact,  its  object  is  to  certify  anew,  to  make  clear  I 
observer,  the  perfect  agreement  which  exists  between  Pope  and  Go 
to  recommend  with  a  new  solemiiit}'  the  doctrines  which  hv 
defined, — ^to  publish  the  decrees  which  have  been  passed,  and  ha 
executed.    And  finally,  this  solemn  confirmation  ahowi  tlia  wha 
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li  the  Conncil  has  gone  on  quite  in  canonical  order,  and  is  not  open  to 
J  risk  of  nnllity  ;  and  so  it  is  very  useful  to  remove  all  duubts  wliirli 
ght  eriat  as  to  the  oecomenicitj  of  the  Council,  w  hereof  it  forms  tlic 
il  attestation. 

•'The  Papal  confirmation,  wliich  intervenes  after  the  repilar  closing  of 
J  Conncil.  is  then  an  art  of  the  primacy  of  univcrsftl  juriir(Hr!ion  of  the 
rereign  PontifT.  But  e%'idently  this  is  no  proof  at  ull  of  an  absolute 
nination  over  tlie  Council." 

tt  is  remarkable  tliat  all  this  while  there  is  no  mciiHon  of  the  people. 
ey  are  the  '*  Lord's  heritage,"  indeed,  but  tliis  must  bo  understood  to 
an  that  they  are  the  estate  out  of  whicli  the  bisliops  draw  their  liveli- 
)d,  and  the  Pope  fjets  his  daily  bread.  But  that  is  all.  Even  the 
erts  are  hardly  mentioned,  except  just  where  they  are  calKd  tfu-  ratthut, 
he  mere  rank  and  file  of  the  I'ope's  army.  The  whole  controversy  on 
h.  sides  is  a  dispute  for  power,  since,  for  all  that  Pupo  an«l  BishojKs  care, 
I  millions  of  mankind  might  go  overboard  and  peiibli,  if  the  bark  of  I'eter 
dd  but  outride  the  storm. 

ind  this  is  what  half-heartedncss  leads  to.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
ih  Rome  in  the  seventeenth  centur^^  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  f^radual 
dnnation  was  taking  place  in  France.  Du  l^in,  Fleiny,  Bossiiet, 
nelon,  d'Alcmbert,  Courayer.  and  many  more,  attained  great  eminence 
this  country,  and  wellni^'h  disarmed  our  opposition  to  the  Church 
idi  was  adorned  by  their  learning  and  '•  lilorality  ;  '  but  now  the 
BDch  clergy,  after  tlic  Centiir}-  and  half  counted  by  lUingener,  although 
Be  of  them  have  retained  the  bearing  of  moderate  reformers,  in  all  that 
essential  to  Bomish  tyranny,  servility,  and  pride,  are  pretty  much  on  a 
el  with  the  Ultramontanes.  Their  posture,  after  all  this  time,  should 
cfa  ns  how  vain  it  is  to  hope  for  a  gradual  deliverance  from  Popery,  and 
w  desperate  a  thing  it  is  to  pander  to  a  delusive  weakness  miscalled 
harity," — ^to  do  as  some  of  our  weaker  countrymen  have  done,  excliange 
npliments,  and  make  professions  of  respect  and  perliaps  fraternity  witli 
Thnrch  whose  traditional  aim  it  is  to  demoralize  and  pervert  the  simple 
ler  guise  of  Christian  goodwill. 

kfaret  waits  until  after  the  Council  to  complete  the  v/ork  of  which  two- 
ids  have  been  issued.  It  will,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  issue  of  the 
Bncil,  but  Bnngener  will  not  need  to  change  a  syllabic  of  his  ])lain- 
iken  book :  it  cannot  be  made  more  intelligible,  and  is  certainly  written 
hoat  temporizing  and  without  reserve.  The  more  stately  Bishop  of 
ra  seems  ready  for  any  conceivable  event.  There  may  be  one  of  four 
fi  possible  for  him  to  proceed  without  doing  much  violence  to 
Dself. 

L  He  may  adore  an  infallible  Pope  arrayed  in  majesty,— divine,  inde- 
lible, eternal. 

I  He  may  support  a  Pope  moderate  and  constitutional. 
I  He  may  catch  from  the  departing  breath  of  the  last  of  Popes  tho 
Eslw  which  falls  from  the  last  single  depositary  of  infallible  wisdom  and 
trial  power,  until  the  forfeited  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  comes  back  to 
I  Gunh  again,  and  infidels  shall  cease  to  tread  the  eternal  city. 
L  Or,  hftTing  being  clamoured  down  when  ho  tried  to  speak  out  in  tho 
neil,  he  may  retreat  witli  dignity. 


notGT  of  the  contest  for  aontidiieBs  of  doctrine,  u  well  u  fa 
of  relfgioiiB  freedom,  nliich  their  hononred  fttthen  bo  met 
oat  in  tliia  country,  and  which  has  confessedlj  isaaed 
])enefit  to  the  univonsl  Cimrch  of  Christ,  is  in  dinger  in  t 
being  OTerlooked,  though  more  nccdfnl  than  ever  to  be  ■ 
view.  Even  the  priceless  Journals,  the  records  of  tba  bar 
lives  of  the  two  Weslejn,  are  far  less  ^miliar  to  those  tI 
be  called  hj  their  name  thnn  they  onght  to  he;  while  th 
their  histoiy,  if  it  be  not  a  desecration  to  use  the  term  in  sai 
is,  we  fear,  studied  bj  comparativelj  few.  Tliere  are  nuui< 
however  desirable  in  Ihemselves,  are  not  ef  the  easenca 
let  not  our  eager  porsnit  of  them  occasion  forgetfulneas 
sustained  toil,  the  skill,  the  earnest  practical  godlinesi ' 
broad  and  deep  foundations  were  laid.  Intelligent  and  na 
will  not  be  made  by  the  acceptance  of  doctrinal  formula: 
have  never  seriously  stndied,  or  traditions  that  for  tl 
distinct  principles  of  Chnroh-life.  "  Thou  shalt  r 
the  Lord  led  thee,"  were  it  not  an  iiyunetion,  would  sUII 
to  ua  both  by  gratitude  and  self-interest.— En.] 


I.— ^Otra  FOTTEB, 


niSHOP^OF  OUDBD 


John  Poite«  was  the  son  of  Thomaa  Potter,  a  Unendt 
field,  in  Yorkshite,  and  was  bom  about  l(ni.  Ba  net 
edncational  trainfog  at  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  whethai 
(rivato  school  is  not  certain.  He  teems,  however,  to  ha 
progress  in  learning,  especially  in  the  Oreeh  language 
University  College,  Oxford,  as  a  aervitor,  in  1088.  In  lODl, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College ;  and,  alter  proceeding  U.A.,  waa  a 
at  the  TJniversitv.  he  became  nrr  celebrated  for  hia  eUaaio 
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Qb  mnrNinrliiig  Dr.  Juie  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon 
f  GhriBt  Chufeh,  Oxford,  he  returned  to  reside  there  :  and  in  April,  1715, 
It  was  ndaad  to  the  bishopric  of  that  see.  He  is  said  to  haTe  obtained 
heie  appointments  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
mn  the  consideration  that  he  was  a  \M)ig,— a  matter  which  would  have 
■d  xery  little  weight  with  the  groat  Head  of  the  Church.  For  some 
nu,  after  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he  retained  the  chair  of 
Krinity;  and  filled  both  offices  ^-ith  distinguished  reputation.  Ulti- 
■tely,  cm  the  death,  in  1737,  of  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
fl  was  appointed  to  be  his  successor. 

Br.  Potter  was  Bishop  of  Oxford  during  the  period  that  John  and 
bailes  Wesley,  with  a  noble  band  of  coadjutors,  were  pursuing  their 
tafies  at  that  UniTeraity,  and  at  the  time  when  that  marvellous  system 
died  Methodism,  which  has  been  made  such  an  abundant  blessing  to  the 
kndi,  and  to  the  world,  was  originated ;  and  he  had  the  high  honour  of 
nlsiaing  two  of  its  chief  agents,  the  two  Wesleys,  with  Messrs.  Ingham, 
EKvejp  Bion^ton,  Clayton,  Kinchin,  and  others  who  were  associated 
ttfliem,  to  the  ministry.*    He  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with,  and 

I  have  approved  of,  the  movements  of  the  Wesleys  from  the  beginning, 
lAon^  he  little  thought  to  what  those  movements  were  tending.    On  the 

of  their  visiting  the  prisons  in  Oxford,  and  preaching  to  the 
they  consulted  their  father,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of 
^Vorth ;  and  he  highly  commended  the  course  they  had  adopted.  "  In 
liog  this,"  said  he,  **  your  first  regular  step  is  to  consult  with  him.  if 
^  such  there  be,  who  has  a  jurisdiction  over  the  prisoners,  and  the 
Bftis,  to  obtain  the  direction  and  approbation  of  your  bishop."  "Mr. 
hdij,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "immediately  consulted  Mr.  Gerard,  tlie 
Uop  of  Oxford's  chaplain,  who  likewise  attended  the  prisoners,  when 
^mre  eondemned  to  die.  Mr.  Gerard  commended  the  design,  and  said 
s  vonld  answer  for  the  Bishop's  approbation,  to  whom  he  would  take 
hs  irst  opportunity  of  mentioning  it.  The  Bishop,  being  consulted, 
ot  only  gave  his  permission,  but  was  highly  pleased  with  the  under- 

•«■«."  t 

When  Charles  Wesley  returned  firom  America,  he  met  with  a  favourable 
MipCion  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  On  Wednesday,  January  10th, 
Wr,  after  having  had  an  interview  with  Count  Zinzendorf.  who  had  "just 
riled  from  Germany,"  he  aays, "  From  him  I  went  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Itta'I  met  with  an  equally  kind  reception.  He  desired  me  to  come  as 
la  as  I  eoidd,  without  ftrther  ceremony  or  invitation.  We  had  much 
ft  of  the  state  of  religion,  and  of  Count  Zinzendorfs  intended  visit 
hrirhisliope  be  aelmowledged  to  have  the  true  succession."  On  Tuesday, 
Anny  Ist,  1787,  he  says,  "  I  was  again  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 

II  toU  hSm  the  Bishop  of  London  [Dr.  Gibson]  had  declined  having 
yAiDg  to  do  with  Georgia ;  and  said  it  belonged  to  the  Archbishop 
1^  to  imite  the  Moravians  with  us.    He  replied,  it  was  the  Bishop  of 

'■  proper  office;   but   bade  mo  assure  the  Count,  we    should 

ledge  the  Moravians  as  our  brethren,  and  one  church  with  our 

m,"    Ai^  on  Monday,  February  6th,  17.')H,  after  Dr.  Potter  had  been 

•  NTha  Idls  and  Times  of  Belina,  Ckmntess  of  Huntingdon,*'  vol.  i.,  447. 
f  lloan*a  •*  Idle  of  John  Wesley,**  vol.  i.,  p.  169. 
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raised  to  the  arcLbishoprio  of  Canterbury,  be  says,  "  I  waited  on  Om  good 
Arobbi^bop,  wbo  received  me  with  bis  usual  kindness."  * 

On  Wednesday,  February  21st,  173?,  Charles  Wesley  obserfw, " Wth 
my  brother  I  waited  on  the  Archbishop.  He  showed  us  great  affectioa; 
spoke  mildly  of  Mr.  Whitefield ;  cautioned  us  to  giye  no  more  umbrage  thia 
was  necessary  for  our  own  defence ;  to  forbear  exceptionable  phrases;  to 
keep  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  We  told  him  we  expected  persecutum : 
would  abide  by  the  Church  till  her  Articles  and  Homilies  were  repeiM. 
Ho  assured  us  he  knew  of  no  design  in  the  governors  of  the  Church  toinno- 
yate ;  and  neither  should  there  be  any  innovation  while  he  lived :  avowed 
justification  by  faith  only ;  and  his  joy  to  see  us,  as  often  as  we  pleaicd."t 

It  is  very  probable  that  at  or  about  the  time  of  this  interview  thit 
occurred  to  which  John  Wesley  in  his  sermon  **  On  Attending  the  Chnrdi 
Service  "  alluded,  where  he  says,  "  Near  fifty  years  ago,  a  great  and  good 
man.  Dr.  Potter,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  me  an  adnoi  te 
which  I  have  ever  since  had  occasion  to  bless  God :  '  If  you  desin  to  bi 
extensively  useful,  do  not  spend  your  time  and  strength  in  contending  te    j 
or  against  such  things  as  are  of  a  disputable  nature;  but  in  testil^iig     i 
against  open,   notorious  vice,  and   in   promoting  real,  essential  hofi-     I 
ness.' "  X    Mr.  Moore,  in  his  "  Life  of  John  Wesley,"  adds,  (voL  L  p.  «44     ■ 
that,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  "  the  Archbishop  also  warned  them,  M    i 
Mr.  John  Wesley  informed  me,  to  preach  and  enforce  only  the  eoeentiih*    J 
of  religion :  '  other  things,'  said  he,  '  time  and  the  providence  of  Godoi^    i 
can  cure.'  "  ^ 

Among  the  number  of  those  who  were  benefitted  by  the  ministiy  of  thi  | 
Wesleys,  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Piers,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bcxley,  in  Kent  Hi  ] 
acknowledges  this  in  the  preface  to  a  sermon  on  "  Gospel  Repentinoi^ 
which  ho  preached  at  Bexley,  on  Wednesday,  the  llth  of  April,  17^ 
"  the  day  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  a  general  fast ;  *'  in  which  he  tu^ 
"  After  forty  years  of  my  life  spent  in  seeking  happiness  out  of  God,  iid 
goodness  in  myself,  it  pleased  God  still  to  bear  with  me ;  to  strive  with 
me  yet  longer ;  and  to  send  me  His  servants,  John  and  Charles  Weelifi 
who  startled  me  out  of  my  golden  dream  into  some  knowledge  of  myieK-" 
in  the  filthy  dungeon  of  my  own  heart.  I  found  (to  sum  up  the  heodi  d 
my  first  conversations,  and  of  their  preaching  in  my  church,)  that  I  wui 
f)Eillen,  immortal  spirit,  full  of  all  the  unholy  tempera  of  Satan ;  that  I 
must  look  to  be  bom  again,  not  only  with  the  bare  sign,  or  ministeriiQf 
with  water ;  but  of  the  Spirit— wiih  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  firs;  with 
grace  and  love ;  or  be  created  anew  in  righteousness  and  tme  Ao/iMtt^"! 
Having  derived  so  much  spiritual  benefit  from  these  good  and  holy  we^ 
there  is  no  wonder  that  he  invited  them  to  preach  in  hia  chnrch ;  the 
wonder  is,  that  he  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  the  Archbishop  of  CankeriieiJ 

*  The  Journal  of  Charles  Wesley,  vol.  i.,  pp.  65-67,  81.    At  the  period  Ihl    | 
Moravians  came  into  this  country,  and  wished  to  be  recognized  by,  if  not  loki    i^ 
identified  with,  the  Church  of  England,  the  two  Weslcys  seem  to  have  ka 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  Charles  Wesley  tried  to  negotiate  the  afiur  viA 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

t  "  Journal,"  vol.  i.,  p.  143. 

t  Wesley's  «« Works,"  vol.  vii.,  p.  185.    Octavo  Edition.  - 

§  Preface  to  the  Sermon  on  *'  Gospel  Bepentanoe,*'  pp.  iL,  iii,  Umo.  IM      i 
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ing.  This  it  appenn  to  have  done,  so  much  bo  that,  according 
Jmdkaon,  both  Mr.  Piers  and  Charles  Wesley  "  were  summoned 
r  before  the  Archbishop  of  Caiiterbur}-,  to  answer  for  the  frequent 
g  of  Charles  in  that  [Mr.  Piers']  parisli."  '^  In  referring  to  this 
Charles  Wesley  says,  "  I  was  at  Lambeth  v-ith  Mr.  l^crs.  Uis 
xpresslj  forbad  him  to  let  any  of  us  preach  in  his  church : 
us  with  breach  of  the  canon.  I  mentioned  the  Bishop  of  London's 
beon]  authorizing  my  forcible  exclusion.  He  would  not  lu>ar  me ; 
Aid  not  dispute.  He  asked  meAvhat  call  I  had.  [A  very  unneces- 
astion,  he  knew  well  enough  without  asking.]  I  answered,  '  A 
Aion  of  the  Gospel  is  committed  to  me.*  *  That  is,  to  St.  Paul ; 
0  not  dispute,  and  will  not  proceed  to  excommunication  ykt.' 
fraee  has  taught  me  in  your  book  un  "  Church  Government."  that 
DJusUy  excommunicated  is  not  thereby  cut  oil*  from  communion 
iriiL'  t  *  Of  that  I  am  the  judge.'  I  asked  liim,  if  Mr.  Whitc- 
iccess  was  not  a  spiritual  sign,  and  sufficient  proof  of  his  call : 
»ded  Gamaliers  advice.  He  dismissed  us :  I'iers,  with  kind 
as:  me,  with  all  the  marks  of  his  displeasure.";]:    Tliis,  with 

0  Charles  Wesley,  was  followed  by  great  heaviness  and  discourage- 
What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Anrlibishop  pursuing  this 
id  arbitrary  course  we  cannot  tell.  Certainly  Cliarles  Wesley  was 
inch  to  blame  as  the  Vicar  of  Bexley  was,  and  yet  the  displeusure 
kTchbishop  was  manifested  more  against  Mr.  Wesley  than  against 
ra.  It  certainly  was  not  like  the  fonner  and  apparently  Catholic- 
Bishop  of  Oxford.    Perhaps  the  exalted  position  to  which  he 

a  elevated  had  an  unhappy  effect  upon  him,  and  this  may  account 

1  change  which  had  come  over  him."  It  certainly  appeared  very 
ke  "  the  insolence  of  office,"  and  as  if  he  felt  he  must  make  lus 
nown  by  a  freak.  That  eccentric  man,  William  Whiston,  intimates 
I  Archbishop's  elevation  had  not  a  good  in  Auencc  upon  him :  he 
L  liUle  dreamed  that  this  Dr.  Potter,  by  going  to  Lambeth,  would 
fi  and  pontifical  state  upon  liim ;  that  he  could  bear  the  kneeling 
bishops  before  him,  when,  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  members  of 
«ty  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts,  he  gave  the  bless - 
ieh  I  myself  saw ;  that  ho  would  procure  half-a-dozen  footmen  to 
iie-haaded  by  him,  when  ho  was  in  Ids  coach,  three  of  a  side, 
fau  train-bearer,  at  such  his  appearances.'*  § 

paaking  of  himself  and  his  brother  Charles  officiating  in  the 
n  West  Street,  Seven  Dials,  formerly  a  French  church,  about 

I  "Idle  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.A.    By  Thomas  Jackson,"  vol. 

I 

ter,  in  the  book  refezred  to,  had  said,  **  that  the  judgment  of  eoolesi- 

I  mfmUterial  and  subordinate  to  the  superior  tribunal  of  Chriit,  who 

ouMedly  reverse  any  unjust  sentence  passed  by  His  ministers."  More- 

lai^s,  "  U. . .  .the  innocent  person  is  not  released  by  the  Church,  there 

«Jbfchewill6eabfo7v«d  by  Chbist  the  supreme  Judge.'*'A  Discourse 

lanh  Government,"  Second  Edition,  8vo.,  pp.  3-18,  340. 

eansl,"  vol.  i.,  p.  154. 

faBoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  WiUUm  Whiston.    Written  by  himself," 

f- 159, 860,  8to. 

2  B  2 


uttermost  teadtirueSH  ami  fidelity,  spnke  of  tlie  near  appro 
Bolemn  event  irhicli  ivoulil  terminata  all  earthly  friendships 
Gcnsiblf  affected,  and  at  parting  took  her  Jjadjahip's  hand 
great  earuehtnoss. '  Mciytlic  I^ord  <~iod  of  Abralinia.  of  I»aa 
bloBH  Ihoe.'  "  ■■  I-'i>r  many  yearn,"  contimies  Lady  Huotitigd 
"abo  enjoyed  the  frit<n<lsliip  of  this  learned  divine,  who 
Wake  in  the  xee  of  (.'autei'bury,  which  high  and  impo 
supported  ivith  much  diguily  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  > 
Oxford,  hr  lind  tlic  opportunity  of  ivitneSKing  the  rise  ol 
the  Univendty ;  and  afterwards  ordained  the  Messrs.  Wealc; 
the  first  membeni  of  that  Society.  On  one  occasiun  "  (the  c 
have  alluded)  "  he  treated  Mr.  Chnrlea  Wesley  with  | 
but  tonnrda  the  close  of  life  his  acntinientH  respecting  I 
Ecem  to  have  undcrgono  a  more  favoumble  change :  his 
i>-ith  Lady  Huntingdon  may  have  contributed  to  this  end. 
of  Lord  Huntingdon,  ho  visited  her  froqueiilly.  and  aln 
will)  parental  tenderness.  Not  long  nfCer  her  Ladyship  1 
Bath,  hifl  Grace  was  seized  willi  an  aliirming  illness,  bam ' 
entirely  recovered.  Tho  last  act  of  his  life  was  writinj 
not«  to  her  Ladyship,  on  the  10th  of  October,  17-17  : — 

■■  ■  Dkar  Madu, 

'  I  HAVE  been  very  well  since  I  last  lav  yon.     I  liop 
from  yon.  that  your  health  is  better  for  your  being  at  BAth 
pray  for  me  until  wo  meet  in  tliat  place  where  oat  joy  shall 
*  I  am,  as  ever, 

'  VouT  affectionate  FtU 
'Jot 

"After  hia  Grace  had  written  the  above,  he  was  mdkin 
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lole,  as  favourable  to  Methodism  as  he,  as  a  strict  Ghnrchman, 
e  been  expected  to  be.  IVobably,  in  the  harshness  which  ho 
iwmzds  Charles  Wesley,  he  was  iniluence<l  by  the  example  of  Dr. 
isfaop  of  London,  who  had  yiudicated  his  forcible  exclusion  from 
of  Mr.  Stonehouse  at  Islington.  Dr.  Potter  knows  more  about 
I  now  than  he  did  when  he  was  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
ne  he  in  the  flesh,  act  towards  its  agents  in  a  diirtTcut  spirit. 

kS    SECKER,     SUCCESSITELY    BISHOP    OF    BRISTOL  AND   OXFORD,   AND 
ABOHBISBOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Secxeb  was  bom  at  the  \'illage  of  Sibthorpe,  in  the  Vale  of 
ottinghainshire,  in  1093.  His  father  was  a  Nonoonfonniet,* 
M  an  independent  gentleman.  Young  Seeker  was  educated  at 
the  country,  and  at  an  early  age  was  well  versed  in  the  lan- 
a  proficient  in  the  sciences,  and,  being  designed  by  his  father 
nistry  among  the  Dissenters,  had  given  much  time  to  biblical 
?hi8  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue  in  life  being  left  to  his 
:,  he  tamed  his  attention  to  physic,  to  wliich  he  applied  himself 
ndon  and  Paris,  and  subsequently  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
azeh  7th,  1721. 

ra,  however,  that  whUe  he  was  at  the  Academy  of  a  Mr.  Jones, 
mry,  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Joseph  Butler,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  who,  like  himself,  was  of 
origin ;  and  thus  he  was  brought  under  "  Church*'  influence, 
1  to  the  course  he  pursued  in  future  life. 
1  Ist,  1721,  he  entered  himself  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter 
sfbrd,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  degree  of  li.A. ;  and  in 
1722,  Bishop  Talbot,  of  Durham,  having  had  him  recommended 
ation  by  his  son,  Mr.  Talbot,  ordained  him  deacon,  and  in  a 
id  afterwards  priest,  in  St.  James's  church,  where  he  preached 
rnum,  March  28th,  1723.  In  1724,  Bishop  Talbot  gave  him  the 
Honghton-le- Spring.  In  1727,  he  exchange  1  Houghton-le- 
a  prebend  at  Durham,  and  the  rectory  of  Ryton.  In  1732,  he 
itod  Chaplain  to  King  George  II.  In  1735,  he  was  consecrated 
SristoL  In  1737,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Potter  in  the  see  of  Oxford ; 
rfi,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hutton,  he  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
f  Canterbnzy. 

nr  object  in  this  article  is  not  to  write  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Seeker, 
m  the  part  which  he  acted  with  regard  to  Methodism,  we  must 
r  obisrvataons  to  this  point.  And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to 
at  if  we  consider  his  parentage  and  early  training,  and  the 
'hieh  adneation  has  upon  the  mind,  wo  shall  not  be  surprised 
ifllic  spirit  which,  as  a  whole,  he  ever  manifested  towards  those 
fiHioat  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  The  wonder  is,  he  did 
I  where  he  was  called."  But  the  temptations  presented  to  him 
B  Eatabliahed  Church,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  others, 
Dwarfiil  Cor  him  to  resist 

iBg  to  a  statement  which  appears  in  the  **  Monthly  Beview/'  (vol, 
Bij  ha  was  a  Pmbyteriao. 


oeaaioa  system  be  true,  \Tluch  makes  IwptiBm  hj  one  epiacoj 
necessftrj  to  the  valid  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  M 
validity  of  other  mattera,  theu  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  eotu 
baptism  Seeker  performed,  every  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  I 
he  administered,  and  every  ordination  to  the  Christ: 
whether  to  the  office  of  ilencon,  priest,  or  bishop,  in  which  h 
null  and  void  to  Uiis  day. 

But  this  only  by  tlie  way.  Seeker  does  not  appear  to  hare 
prominently  into  contact  with  Methodism,  either  ms  a  friend 
nist,  except  on  one  occasion,  to  which  wa  shall  shortly  rcfei 
in  a  Bpliere  too  high  to  approva  of  it  altogether,  and  he  wa>  to 
and  too  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  dii 
to  it.  It  is  evideut  that  the  Wesleys  were  accustomed  to  1 
interconrse  with  him  ;  for  at  the  period  when  the  chapel  ii 
and  the  French  church,  SpitelRelda,  were  taken,  John 
"  Archbishop  Seeker  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  c 
took."t 

It  ia  greatly  to  bis  credit  that  he  seenu  to  liave  bod  a  ten 
the  character  of  the  Methodists.  It  is  well  known  tliat  U 
attacked  by  I>r.  Qreun,  who  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  " 
Dr.  Green,  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  inserted  in  yonr  B 
"  GenOeman's "]  for  i;"lt,  the  writer  observes  that  a  thi 
addressed  to  Ur.  WbiteHeld,  and  a  second  to  Mr.  Berri^ 
appeared]  '  On  the  Principles  and  lYactices  of  the  Me 
promised  and  intended  by  his  Lordship,  but  what  prevented : 
he  ia  at  loss  to  say.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  satiiify  him  and 
on  that  head.  A  right  reverend  relation,  not  long  since  deoe 
me  that  Dr.  Orcen,  then  Deau  of  Lincoln,  being  on  ■  vint 
Seeker,  his  Grace  politely  desired  him  to  suppress  hia  inU 
tioa,  as  he  looked  upon  the  Methodists  as  a  well-n 
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'Hi«  atiMk  upon  Betridge  was  left  unfinished.*  It  was  whispered  that 
IS  plea  was  that  Archbishop  Seeker  did  not  approve  of  the  Methodists 
lang  too  much  pressed."  The  one  case  here  may  have  been  confounded 
fHk  the  other,  uid  both  may  refer  to  the  same  thing.  In  some  strictures 
B Seeker's  Life  in  the  ''Gentleman's  Magazine,"  for  17(^3,  it  is  said 
'Hs  was  averse  to  persecution.  He  declared  so  in  particular  with  regard 
0 the  Methodists;  and  some  thought  he  favoured  their  principles  and 
■eCa."t 

At  the  period  that  the  infamous  play,  "  The  Minor,"  of  which  Samuel 
^Mte  was  the  author,  which  was  intended  as  a  burlesque  on  Methodism, 
v  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  public.  Archbishop  Seeker  attempted  to 
iwent  it  from  being  performed.  "  Did  I  tell  you,"— asks  Horace  W'alpole, 
kst  eoarse  and  vulgar  man,—"  that  the  Archbishop  [Seeker]  tried  to 
iader  the '  Minor '  from  being  played  at  Drury  Lane  ?  For  once  the  Duke 
r  Devonshire,"  (who  then  controlled  that  department,)  "  was  firm,  and 
void  only  let  him  correct  some  passages ;  and  even  of  these  the  Duke  had 
■larad  some.  One  that  the  prelate  efiaced  was, '  You  snubbed-nose  son 
f  ~^/  Foote  says  he  will  take  out  a  license  to  preach  Sam  Cant  against 
'm  Cant"  t 

Sseker^s  treatment  of  Dr.  Haweis,  whom  he  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
fcn  he  was  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  who  ranked  among  the  clergymen  of 
IS  day  who  were  Methodistically  inclined,  and  who  was  treated  accord- 
^,  was  not  very  courteous,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Haweis  speaks  of 
annootttre,  which,*'  says  he,  "I  liad  witli  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Mker;  who  had  ordained  me  to  a  cure  in  Oxford,  when  he  was  bishop  of 
wt  diocese ;  and  from  wliich,  without  a  charge  against  me  but  the  crime 
f  ittraetiiig  a  great  auditory,  and  being  blest  to  the  call  and  conversion  of 
nyof  my  fellow- collegians,  I  was  driven  by  the  abused  authority  of 
isaa  his  suecessor.  I  applied  on  this  occasion  to  the  metropolitan  who 
ad  anUiaed  me,  and  had  for  many  years,  as  I  knew,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
b  eomplaints  made  of  the  danger  of  the  young  men  attending  my 
lUtij.  I  stated  to  him  the  hardship  of  my  case,  begged  a  fair  investi- 
of  lay  preaching  and  conduct,  offered  to  produce  three  hundred 
I  had  writtea,  and  challenged  the  most  scrupulous  examination  of 
^ISh  and  labours ;  willing  to  submit  to  any  censure  I  should  be  proved 
»ka?8  deserved,  and  claiming  his  protection  against  what  I  am  sure  he 
to  be  a  great  act  of  oppression ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  support 
■gainst  a  brother  bishop  and  his  associates,  who  chose  to  pick  a 
rith  me  in  order  to  turn  me  out  of  my  curacy,  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
Madier  yon  gave  the  ofienoe  or  they  took  it,  I  shall  not  take  upon  myself 
^iHflnnine.* "  § 
IWiaps  the  nnder-onxrent  of  feeling  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  Seeker 


published  with  the  title  of  **  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  the 
'*  eonsidered  m  some  Letters  to  the  Leaders  of  that  Sect.    The  first 

ifasBsd  to  Mr.  B e,"  etc,  1760. 

t  "  GenUaman's  Magaiine/*  for  1788,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1082. 
{  Walpolo's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  211. 

I  "  The  Idle  of  William  Bomaiue,  M.A.    By  Thomas  Haweis,  LL.B.,  and 
ID^**  If.  M,  68. 
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with  regard  to  the  Methodists,  was  rightly  pointed  out  hy  %  eoDtritetorto 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  1786,  who.'in  addressing  himadf  to  tiuM 
who  were  of  opinion  that  Archbishop  Socker  *'  was  inclined  to  thiak 
favonrably  of  the  Methodists,"  says,  "  Let  them  who  think  so  judge  when 
they  read  the  following  extract  from  his  second  Charge  :— 

"*1  mean  to  speak  of  persons  risen  up  in  our  times,  and  profesnng  tko 
strictest  piety;  who  vehemently  charge  as  with  departing  from  the  doe* 
trines,  and  slighting  the  precepts,  of  our  religion  :  but  have  indeed  thm- 
selves  advanced  unjustifiable  notions  as  neces>4ary  truths,  giving  good 
people  groundless  fears  and  bad  ones  groundless  hopes ;  diBturbed  tkl 
understandings  of  sonic ;  impaired  the  circumstances  of  others;  pr^jndieed 
multitudes  against  their  proper  ministers,  and  prevented  their  edifieetifla 
by  them ;  produced  first  disorders  in  our  churches,  then  partial  or  total 
separations  from  them :  and  set  up  unauthorized  teachers  in  their  wmmr 
blies.  Whore  these  irregularities  will  end,  God  only  knows ;  bnt  it 
behoves  us  to  bo  very  careful  that  they  make  no  progress  ikaaofj^  es 
fault.' "  * 

But  the  most  interesting  episode  relating  to  Seeker,  when  vieired  it 
connection  with  Methodism,  and  which  shows  his  views  and  fediBp 
respecting  them,  is  found  in  that  correspondence  which  took  place  betma 
him  and  Mr.  Wesley.  Seeker,  who  was  at  that  time  Bishop  of  OiM 
conducted  this  correspondence  under  the  borrowed  name  of  '*  Mr.  Join 
Smith,"  and  directed  that  the  letters  intended  for  him  sltould  be  kft  tf 
Mr.  Richard  Mead's,  Golden  Gross,  Cheapside.  The  letters  which  paael 
between  them  were  eleven  in  number,  f  Those  which  were  wiittea  If 
Seeker,  who  commenced  the  correspondence,  serve  to  show  that  lb 
Wesley  stood  high  in  his  estimation,  although  he  could  not  approve  ef  el 
the  doctrines  he  taught,  nor  of  the  steps  he  took  to  effect  the  objeetiki 
had  in  view.  He  affirmed,  in  his  first  communication,  that  Mr.  Wed^ 
might  '*  expect  a  candid  adversary ;  a  contender  for  truth  and  not  Iff 
victory."  The  design  of  Seeker  in  addressing  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  BeuK 
he  did,  seems  to  have  been  to  correct  some  erroneous  notions  whiek  kl 
thought  Mr.  Wesley  had  embraced,  and  to  reclaim  him  from  his  inufi 
larities,  and  to  bring  him  back  to  order.  In  both  these,  however,  he  MUL 
He  found  Mr.  Wesley  more  than  a  match  for  him.  On  several  peiilirf 
difference  between  them  he  was  constrained  to  yield,  and  on  others  he 
so  hard  pressed,  that  he  quitted  the  field,  unable  any  longer  to 
his  position.  In  his  first  letter  Bishop  Seeker  reduces  his  ''otgectkistl 
matter  of  doctrine,  to  matter  of  phraseology,  and  to  matter  ol  fut;" 
(p.  475  ;)  but  before  the  controversy  closed  a  number  of  other  matteniV 
introduced  wliich  could  not  exactly  be  placed  in  this  categoiy.  It  kill 
very  easy  tc  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  questions  which  were  bnmM 
under  discussion,  but  wo  will  try  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  thepmefd 
of  them. 

[To  he  rontinurt!,) 


*  *'  Gentiemau'B  Magazine  *'  for  17d6,  vol.  i.,  p.  283. 
t  These  letters  are  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "Life  of  Weili^,"  1^ 
the  Bev.  Heniy  Moore,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  475-578. 
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of  it  treacheronB,  it  is  vast  kuil  vuied,  ulmobt  defying  compie- 
jid  STiangeiiieiit.  Tlie  cuurts  of  science  ore  tbrougcd  ulUi  a 
ntneaaes  dntwn  from  faTe-brecuias,  and  gravi'l-drins.  aud  p«at- 
r^  as  from  the  confuted  dialecta  of  the  mauj-ton^ued  work), 
ingling  their  teEtiroouy  u]ioii  tbe  stale  of  man  bcforu  liistory  )i:id 
ine,  or  (sketched  its  earliest  hieroglyphic. 

lict  can  be  pronoimited  in  a  cause  so  little  iiniU'rstood.  and  tlii' 
jnit  begun.  The  old  tloctriuea  of  hiatury  and  Scripture  canuut 
ireited  by  m  science  bo  recent  and  uufurmed.  It  was  only  in  Ihe 
T  that  shaped  flints  began  to  be  found  imd  put  into  njiiNeiima. 

SntdiBCOTeriean'aa  a  stone  batcliet,  found  nit li  some  eleplisnta' 
:  London,  in  1715,  now  in  tlie  British  Muscuiu.  Tlie  earliest 
Tation  was  mada  in  Bavaria  in  1823.  Soon  after  Dr.  Auckland 
liis  "  Relii].uij»  Diluvianie,''  containing  an  acconntof  the  treasni'cs 
una  Eirkdale  cars  in  Yoikshire.  More  recently  Scbmerling  in 
md  Bonoher  la  Perthes,  and  Lartet  in  France,  fallowed  by  the 
a  ]heBtwick,  Erana,  and  Falconer,  have  effected  astuniahing 
L  It  waa  only  in  1BS3  that  Sii  0.  Lyell  yielded  hisi  objections 
dance  of  "  qnatcniary  "  man.     Later  still,  in  1860,  M.  Lartet 

impcotant  inTCstigations  in  the  cave  of  Aurignac ;  while  so 
«t  year  an  account  was  published  at  a  "  prehistoric  Pompeii " 
Iheen  diaeutombed  in  Oreei;e. 

eh  anther,  H.  Fignler,  well  known  for  Ills  popular  books  en 
■■  lapplied  a  defect  which  was  felt  by  general  readers,  by  giving 
ret  tolerably  complete  narrative  of  tlio  successive  discoveries.* 
ia  illnatrated  by  three  hundred  woodcuts,  representing  numeroua 

Interest,  and  by  thirty  imaginary  scenes  which  reproduce  the 

the  early  tribes  of  our  race  in  Earope.  He  modestly  calls  bla 
iloina  "  a  rough  essay,"  and  has  felt  the  difficulty  of  expounding 
•  Hut  doea  not  exist."    He  has  also  been  under  a  salutary  dread 


la  occapiea  wiiu  an  article  on  tiio  "  .uanners  oi  uoaem  bk 
is  BlrftDge  enough  in  b.  book  on  "  Man  before  History;  "  ant 
a  word  on  the  age  of  the  reiudeer  or  on  that  of  iron."  (Pre 
manner  M.  Figuier  turns  awaj  from  Carl  Vogt  and  rrofeai 
merely  furnishing'  "tedious  pleas  for  the  origin  of  men  frai 
and  prefers  to  tnke  his  infoimution  ^m  the  "  ori^al 
naturaliats  and  discoTereis ''  in  the  several  fields  of  obsern 
however,  refer  almost  entirely  to  the  traces  of  man  in  Eni 
great  fnult  of  tlic  work  is  that  conclusions  far  too  wide  are 
this  local  and  limited  evidence.  He  relies  upon  the  Dani 
the  stone  and  metal  periods,  as  if  tliey  irere  found  crei} 
same  succession.  But  "  the  finding  of  fiint  imiileinenta,  hoi 
England,  or  Denmark,  or  France,  aAbrds  no  evidence  wb 
condiliun  of  the  Industrial  Arts  in  the  same  age  upon  tlia 
Euphrates  or  the  Nile."*  An  able  ntiler  in  the  "Quaiti 
refers  to  the  fact  that  in  India  KOnie  tribes  have  remained 
thousands  of  jears,  and  still  erect  menhirs,  dolmena,  u 
although  they  have  been  so  long  surrounded  by  the  aichitci 
ficencc  of  Mahommedanisni  and  Buddhism.  He  also  ihom 
liistoric  times  an  almost  sacred  significance  wai  attached  ta 
ments  by  our  Scandinavian  furefathen,  who  alirays  pnt 
sepulchres  witli  tlie  dead.  They  were  also  used  in  eireain 
the  Jens,  and  put  into  the  grave  witli  Joshua, f 

This  religions  im]iortaitce  attached  to  stona  implement!, 
section  witli  the  fact  that  many  of  the  monuments  of  tha 
sepulchral,  lias  been  too  much  overlooked.  The  ramark 
already  referred  to  as  found  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  era  i 
to  '■  the  full  stone  age."  They  are  described  very  fully  by  & 
tlic  Meeui  iht  ileax  Monih;  of  October,  It^GO.  Ha  aays  tha 
Sanloriii  and  Therasia  arc  the  relics  of  what  was  once  one 

IviVHWil   witli  vnli'snio   oinHora    mnH   Mhrl.        Tha   !..«  •I.jaI.  ■ 
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idi  would  destroj  all  TegeUhle  and  animal  life,  the  central  portion 
iaad,  wifflii^iwg  the  central  cone  more  tlian  a  thousand  feet  in 
nk  bodily  into  the  abyss.  Before  this  time,  however,  if  appear- 
I  to  be  tmated,  man  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  island.  For 
Sm  aoperficiftl  pumice  hare  been  foimd  the  remains  of  stone-built 
L  Now  the  French  writer  who  relates  these  discoveries  is  a  firm 
IB  "  qnatemaiy  "  man,  and  in  the  proi>o8ed  divisions  of  the  stone 
mg  farther  than  M.  Fignier,  he  thinlts  that  "  before  the  historic 
had  traTersed  during  long  ages  a  series  of  intermediate  conditions 
pare  animality  and  the  first  degree  of  civilization."  He  therefore 
lat  these  dwellings,  having  been  in  this  position  for  thousands  of 
re  an  important  addition  to  our  data  of  the  stone  period.    But 

they  show  ?  These  houses  were  regularly  built,  and  had  timber 
kme  of  the  atones  had  been  cut  with  a  sliarp  instrument ;  and 
be  ruins  hare  been  found  not  only  implement k  in  stone  and  lava, 
•ahaped  and  ornamented  pottery,  of  a  Syrian  rather  tlian  European 
aong  the  relics  is  a  press  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  firom  olives, 
ighta  used  by  weavers,  with  quantities  of  barley  and  other  food. 
the  condition  of  the  people  who  have  left  these  relics  must  have 
y  dillerent  from  that  of  more  western  tribes  of  the  stone  age.  It 
At  the  farther  east  you  go,  the  more  you  find  of  primitive  civilize- 
atorin  and  Therasia,  being  the  southernmost  islands  in  the  archi- 
iroald  be  the  first  reached  by  adventurers  from  PhcDnicia  and  Asia, 
loubt  brou^t  with  them  arts  of  building,  of  cookery,  and  weaving, 
M  Syrian  pottery  and  gold;  for  some  fragments  of  the  latter  are 
ad  in  this  ancient  Pompeii. 

irident  then  that  the  precise  distinctions  between  various  epochs 
be  maintained.  Pottery  is  found  in  the  age  of  the  Great  Bear  as 
f  M  in  that  of  the  domestic  dog ;  and  the  earliest  skulls  compare 
h  those  of  later  date.  We  do  not  deny  that  these  deposits  indicate 
ianUe  lapse  of  time.  Many  of  the  caverns  may  have  been  fdled 
«tion  of  water  with  materials  of  various  ages,  but  they  are  now  far 
m  level  of  the  streams  that  could  have  brought  the  deposit.  The 
f  eztanct  animals  have  been  broken  by  human  hands  for  the 
BB  of  the  marrow,  or  to  be  fashioned  into  tools.  The  lower 
r  of  a  limestone  cavern  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  one  age,  and 
mnd  with  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  is  surmounted  with  another  charge 

tad  bones  belonging  to  a  later  age.  But  it  is  quite  easy  to 
■Is  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  human  antiquity,  just  as  it  has 
I  inagine  that  they  opposed  the  Bible  account  of  the  human  crea- 
If.  Figuier  ia  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  "  the  thousands  of  years 
MPis  dapsed  since  the  ereation  of  man."  He  congratulates  his  readers 
r^Gatholio  Ofauzoh,  which  has  lifted  so  many  small  matters  into 
^kas  netor  made  it  a  doctrine  of  faith  that  humanity  is  only  six 
It  yaais  dd,"  and  that  many  of  the  clerical  order  are  earnest 
iksC  ths  aeienee  of  man.  The  Abb^  Bourgeois,  "  more  royalist  than 
IgT  iHdMS  to  extend  the  human  period  as  far  back  as  the  age  of 
r«  wldeh  is  going  beyond  most  geologists.  Some  English  writers 
in  the  BiUe  account  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  believe  that 


into  three  periodH : — 
lit.  Tho  age  of  extinct  auiniah,  aucb  ns  the  gnnt  bear  a 
ad.  The  age  of  coteiuporarj-  nuimiils  n-liich  have  migiat 
reindeer ; 

3d.  The  age  of  doinosti<.'ated  animaU,  or  of  polished  al 
of  metals  ie  siiuply  Hubdivided  into  tbo^e  of  bronze  and 
ing  to  this  theory  the  men  of  tbe  earlier  stone  age  were  md 
aava^sH.  We  scarcely  need  the  French  artist'ii  "restoi 
primitive  aspeet  of  theaa  wretched  progenitors  of  the  i 
Lubbock  points  U3  to  llio  savage  of  to  day,  who.  lie  saji.  hi 
attempts  at  oivilization,  baa  retained  his  independent  i 
aimplicitj,  and  can  therefore  show  us  how  the  lirtt  men  lin 
and  died.  H.  Figuier  reprcsenta  them  as  accidentally  leaf) 
of  lire  from  the  frioUon  of  two  piecos  of  wood,  or  fctna  the 
stones,  Tbe  first  implements  were  lliDta  rou<rlil;  fuhioii 
the  beginning  of  art.  "  The  first,"  says  Doucher  de  1 
struck  one  chalk  against  another  to  regulate  ita  form,  gan 
of  the  chisel  which  has  made  the  Minerva  and  tlie  nmrblaa 
nan."  Next  came  the  construction  of  vessels  which  would 
fordrinking  and  cooking.  Stones  soft  cnongb  lo  be  hollowed  fi 
and  at  the  liame  time  aide  to  endure  the  actionof  tire,  are  noi 
At  tliis  juncture  rose  up  the  primeval  Wedgewood  or  Palis^ 
vase  of  clay,  wliich  he  baked  in  the  ana,  ur  on  the  hearth. 
rsBsels  were  shaped  with  the  hand,  and  some  are  found  wi 
of  the  fabrioator's  fingers  still  npon  them.  The  putter'a  wfa 
ancient  invention :  for  the  earthenware  at  Santorin,  "  belan^ 
atone  age,"  was  made  by  i(a  help.  As  these  diacoveriai  i 
public  when  M.  Piguiei  prepared  his  treatise,  we  cannot  1 
not  crediting  that  early  period  with  thia  appliance.  It  ia  in 
to  know,  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  atone  age  wei«  aa 
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iiMS  of  idol-worship  hare  been  found  in  these  primitive  remainB.  Tlie 
int  men  were  either  atheists,  or  worshippers  of  nature,  or  of  the  Unseen 
\ma.  The  mannfactnre  of  images  belongs  to  the  historic  period. 
Ihoogh  M.  Figuier  believes  that  man  was  a  cotemporary  of  tlic  mam- 
Nlh,  and  that  his  first  estate  was  one  of  extreme  ignornnco  and  destitu- 
ion,he  yet  contends  for  his  descent  from  a  »ingle  pair  wlio  dwdt  in  Central 
Lria.  Their  posterity  overspread  the  globe;  climate  and  circumstances 
itnng  produced  every  variety  of  race  and  colour.  The  opposite  theory 
ff  Hparate  races,  launched  in  its  scientific  form  by  Lamarck  in  the  begin- 
dng  of  this  centtury,  and  wliich  some  modem  anthropolo^ibt^  endeavour  to 
MlaiD,  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  The  earliest  skulls  arc  not  of  a 
my  debased  type.  "  The  skull  of  tlie  man  of  the  age  of  stone  is  almost 
neHIy  like  the  skulls  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Special  study  alone  can 
nble  any  one  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other."  (P.  27.)  *'  Show 
■i  a  monkey  that  makes  axes  and  arrows  from  flint,  who  lights  a  (ire, 
nob  hia  food,  and  acts  in  other  respects  as  an  intelligent  creature,  and  I 
■illeonfesa  that  I  am  only  an  ourangoutang,  revu  ct  corr'ujey  (P.  30.) 
All  ia  the  French  savant' t  reply  to  English  heterodoxy.  '*  Saul  is  among 
fte  prophets."  But  it  is  difficult  to  undcrbtand  how  M.  Figuier,  holding 
ftii  view,  can  represent  primitive  man  as  "  not  much  removed  from  the 
kntik  entirely  absorbed  in  the  supply  of  his  natural  wants,"  and  "  cast 
■yon  the  earth,  feeble  and  helpless,  in  the  midst  of  nature  inclement  and 
■nge."  If  the  original  home  of  man  was  in  Central  Asia,  wc  must  go 
ftse  to  find  out  what  the  first  race  was.  M.  Figuier  describes  with  all 
imefj  the  diacovexy  of  fire,  and  the  invention  of  flints  and  pottery,  as  if 
ftbM  grand  achievements  had  been  accomplished  by  his  direct  ancestors 
qpon  the  soil  of  France,  or  of  some  adjacent  coimtry.  These  aboriginal 
irages  lived  in  caves,  and  fed  on  fruits,  unless  a  stray  animal  fell  into 
iUr  gnsp,  when  they  devoured  him  in  hia  blood,  and  made  a  garment  of 
Uiddn. 

But  if  this  was  the  condition  of  man  in  France  and  Belgium,  what  was 
fli  state  of  the  earlier  tribes  who  lived  and  died  in  the  East  ?  Again,  how 
Urid  fluch  an  untutored  and  undeveloped  idiot,  so  to  speak,  as  this  account 
the  primitive  inhabitant  of  Europe  to  have  been,  contend  with  the 
of  the  glacial  time  ?  Geologi.sts  say  that  at  the  commencement  of 
tl  **  foatenuoy "  period  the  reign  of  glacier  and  avalanche  prevailed 
turn,  tibe  North  Pole  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
ftithient  were  under  the  sea ;  the  mountains  and  hills  were  clothed  with 
and  ice;  while  only  plateaus  and  valleys  of  moderate  elevation 
a  residence  for  man  and  beast.  The  advent  of  this  mortal  cold 
Ibbi|^ dettnietion  to  the  creatures  that  had  inhabited  the  "tertiary" 
iiddy  except  a  few  that  could  adapt  themselves  to  fresh  conditions.  Mam- 
Asfln,  ilmioeeroses,  tigers,  and  hyenas  of  fiercer  mien  than  those  which 
tesk  the  Indian  jungle,  roamed  over  these  quaternary  prairies.  The 
JHB  sad  Uflon,  the  gigantic  stag  and  the  ancient  Urus,  mingle  their  bones 
Jtflis  miaoeTlaueoua  deposits  of  this  age.  Almost  all  these  species  are 
hot  man  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  them.  To  defend 
against  these  terrible  neighbours,  he  invented  weapons  of  stone, 
IL  Figoier,  and  to  relieve  the  fierce  cold  he  lighted  a  fire. 
Bel  we  ahonld  like  to  know  how  man  found  his  way  from  Central  Asia, 


of  the  mammoth  (tnd  the  great  bear  was  a  mere  child  o 
sprang  out  of  the  earth,  or  dropped  from  the  clouds. 

The  (vhole  picture  of  tlie  "Ileindecr"  age  ia  made  up  I 
France  and  Bclf^ium.  U_v  tluH  time  it  is  supposed  that  the  i 
mnmmifers  liad  dtsappcnred.  hut  troops  of  reindeer,  aud  bisoi 
wild  oittle,  iiiliabitcd  the  furests  niid  mnora  of  Europe. 
chamois,  aud  the  wild  goat,  ivliivli  htill  linger  about  tfa 
glaciers,  nbaundDd  iu  those  frigid  tiiuo^.  Au  Eu|;lish  ohs< 
has  remnrlied  that  only  an  arctic  cUmatc  could  nUnw  (he  anil 
collect  in  the  cavcrua  while  they  wero  iuhahiled  by  the 
Esqtumanx  now  livca  hcaidc  licaps  of  refuse  irhich  «ren 
climes  would  he  insufferable  and  dendly. 

Tlio  Men  of  this  period  had  aboiles  for  themBelvcs  indq 
cavern,  to  ivliich.  hmvever,  they  might  retreat  in  time  of  i 
constructed  a  booth  or  an'ning  of  boughs  beneath  the  sheltei 
ing  rocks,  and  beside  a  stream  of  water.  Their  implementa 
bone  and  dcuilioi-n  ns  well  as  in  Et<ine.  Heartlis,  like  tliose 
the  gipsy's  hut.  were  fixed  in  tlie  centre  of  their  abode.  Tb 
of  agrioulture  or  of  domesticated  animals  among  them,  but  tl 
the  chase.  The  rciudccr  provided  tlieiu  with  raiment  and  fo 
the  Laplander  now,  but  not  bo  excIuEiTely.  Tliey  ate  also  I 
and  some  explorers  fear  that  the  men  of  tliis  time  were  gi 
balism.  Yet  there  arc  traces  of  elegance  and  taste  iu  drei 
giouB  ideas.  Tliey  celebrated  solemnities  over  the  dead,  and 
departed  willi  "  evcrytliing  necesfary  for  tlie  voyage  fo«t  utor 
abotmding  in  flint  became  famous  for  its  manufuctuie.  Fi 
sort  of  Birmingbam  in  those  times,  supplying  tribes  &r  mud  ^ 
most  approved  arrows  and  axes,  knives,  and  scrapen. 
extended  into  Belgium,  if  not  into  Switzerland.  Bat  the  orti 
these  reindeer  people  iras  something  surprising.    A  reindaet  1 
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fUi  wliere  they  have  been  borne  by  water ;  and  it  may  be  that  Dr. 
cUand's  theozy  that  these  are  positive  Tcstiges  of  the  great  catastrophe 
B  which  Noah  escaped,  is  not  altogether  doToid  of  trutli.  Be  this 
it  may,  the  traeex  of  this  great  overflow  of  water  nrn  fuiind  in  a  red. 
^Daoeons  deposit,  mixed  with  sand  and  pebbles,  which  covers  most 
npesn  conntries. 

thaa  great  inundation  commenced  the  cotemporar}*'  period.  No  history 
■  back  so  Du",  M.  Figoier  thinks,  and  we  have  only  tho  discoverer's 
pncnts  to  inform  us  of  the  condition  of  man  in  the  polUhed  sUmc  perioih 
•  instmments  of  this  time  are  not  only  in  flint  and  sandstone,  but  in 
Kisite  and  serpentine,  well  finished  and  polished.  The  famous 
Mkken  moeddings  of  Denmark  are  allotted  to  this  period.  These  heaps 
cjifcer  shells,  broken  bones  of  qnadmpeds.  fishes  and  birds,  are  souio- 
Hi  extensive,  attesting  that  the  tribes  were  populous,  and  long  resident 
flbose  situations.  Similar  relics  belonging  to  modern  times  have  been 
•erred  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Brazil.  The 
tiiet  animals  are  not  represented  in  these  singelar  archives,  but  thu 
appears  vnXh,  the  horse,  and  tl:e  bones  of  tlie  domestic  dog  mingle 
those  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  he  tended.  Human  progress  receives 
from  improved  weapons,  from  canoes  which  speak  of  efTorts  at 
nigition,  and  from  remnants  of  nets  and  cloth  woven  by  pristine  indus- 
f.  The  pottery  of  Denmark  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  reindeer 
■fatiet  in  France. 

We  cannot  now  speak  of  the  bnrial  tumuli  which  belong  to  these  far- 
l&  ages ;  of  the  dolmens  or  flat-stone  tombs,  of  the  menhirs  or  tall 
■ad  monuments,  which  are,  perhaps,  as  old  as  the  pyramids,  and  which 
lu  at  once  how  early  man  bowed  to  the  stroke  of  death,  yet  dreamed 
\  tnother  life.  Kor  can  we  say  anything  now  of  the  lake  dwellings  of 
■ftKiland,  or  of  the  periods  of  bronze  and  iron,  which  entrench  upon 
N domain  of  hiitozy.  From  the  careful  and  far-reaching  research  which 
i|nstiating  into  the  darkness  of  the  early  ages  by  means  of  the  inquiries 
\  fta  geologist,  the  archseologist,  and  the  linguist,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
liwMe  knowledge  will  be  gained,  and  that  great  light  will  be  thrown 
fm  tfaa  history  of  man,  and  upon  the  Providence  which  rules  the  world 
iiAidk.  man  has  lived  so  long. 

W.  F.  S. 


HOBiB  BIBLIO^. 

Ba  CIL— THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINES  OF  PREDESTINATION, 
ELECnON,  AND  FINAL  PERSEVERANCE. 

(BoiiANS  viii.  28-39.) 

JliTT  Faitl,  in  summing  up  the  doctrine  of  this  profonnd  and  im- 
jplMk  chapter,  takes  a  wide  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  economy 
j^lMfidaioe  and  grace.  He  traces  redemption  up  to  the  Divine  pur- 
'  I  in  ilia  past  eternity,  and  then  onwarda  to  its  consummation  and 
nll^  hi  the  glorifioation  of  the  persevering  believer,  through  the 
'  to  oome.  Henee  he  deduces  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
whatefw  trials  and  difficulties  may  befall  him.    "  And  we 


it  may  uppear  to  na;  and  that  all  its  parts  co-operate  wi 
D10117,  whatever  secmiii^  coufnaiun  may  be  presented  t 
iuiperf>;ct  und  niiiuiti.iU'd  fiicultiea. 

In  Bpeuking  C'f  "the  culled  according  to  His  purpos 
probably  ullndes  to  Genesis  xxi.  12,  "  In  Isaac  sha 
called ;  "  and  "  the  called "  ore  those,  whether  Jews  or 
complying  with  the  Gospel  coll,  ore  on  that  recount  c 
minatrd  "  the  children  of  God  :  " — "  Behold,  what  maa 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  as,  that  wc  ehontd  be  eulli 
Gull."  Yet,  although  God's  purpose  to  bestuw  the  title 
of  Fnnship  on  all  who  believe  in  ChriBt  and  obey  Hil  < 
veiled  to  the  patriarch  Abraham,*  it  was  nut  then  fir«t  R 
it  originate  with  the  promise  made  to  onr  first  parcnta  1 
The  purpose  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  ia  oil 
love  and  wisdom ;  and  these,  we  know,  are  older  than  tlu 
as  eternity. 

"  For  whom  He  did  foreknow.  Be  also  did  predettina 
formed  In  the  image  of  His  Son."  There  is,  as  we  full 
believe,  a  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Prrdeelination,  founded 
ledge.  First,  the  election  of  nations,  to  be  made  porta] 
privileges  and  blessings  in  this  life ;  and  this  withoui 
merit  iif  theirs,  or  any  wrong  to  othera  who  hare  not  th< 
tiige*.  Such  an  "  election  of  grace  "  was  that  by  which 
were  favoured  beyond  other  nations.  The  pre-eminence  an 
tbia  "chosen  people"  were  "  much  every  way ;  chiefly,  bee 
them  were  committed  the  Oraclea  of  God."  "  To  them," 
"  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  tha  cora 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  prouia 
the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Chriat 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever."    This  national  distinctit 
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nnj  His  people  "  whom  "  He  foreknew  P  "  "  By  no  means  (M^  Tfcyoi- 
l"  He  here  speaks  of  that  foreknowledge  and  appointment  of  God,  by 
ndi  the  Jewish  nation  was  designated  to  be  His  yisible  Church  and 
Baliar  people.  "  Ton  only  have  I  known,"  that  is,  acknowledged  and 
MeBt  "of  all  the  families  of  the  earth."  (Amos  iii.  2.)  And  this, 
|ifther  with  the  singular  fact  that  they  have  been  so  long,  and  are 
U,  preaerred  a  distinct  race,  affords  us  a  well  grounded  hope  of  their 
ban  gathering  to  the  Messiah's  fold  :  "  For  the  gifts  and  culling  of 
idi"  with  respect  to  Abraham's  posterity,  "  are  without  repentance," 

ehaage  of  purpose.  (Chap.  xi.  29.)  In  like  manner,  David  ex- 
Bnea  his  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  his  race  and  establishment 

hia  throne,  on  the  g^und  of  Grod's  covenant  with  him  to  that 
Sect;  and  with  special  reference  to  the  future  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
iy  eovenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of 
y  lips.  Once  have  I  sworn  by  My  holiness  that  I  will  not  lie  unto 
■rid.  Hia  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun 
ion  Me."  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  19>37.)  Hence,  in  a  passage  which  has 
In  been  misapplied  and  wrested  from  its  proper  sense,  David,  the 
Bol  Jesae,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  said . — 

(« Truly  thus  is  my  house  with  Gk>d : 
For  an  everlasting  covenant  He  hath  fixed  with  me, 

Ordered  in  everything  and  secured : 
For  this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire."* 

But  while  the  preceding  passages  refer  exclusively  to  nations  and 
0SS  B8  distinguished  collectively  by  peculiar  privileges,  there  is  also  a 
riptnral  doctrine  of  predestination,  applicable  to  persons  and  to  indi- 
doal  character,  and  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  life. 
Kh  predeatination,  according  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  is  built  on  fore- 
wwledge,  and  not  foreknowledge  on  predestination.  This  may  be 
■odered  the  key  to  the  whole  controversy  on  this  mysterious  subject. 
kadoetrine  of  absolute,  imconditional,  and  individual  predestination 
r  iaal  happiness  or  misery,  reverses  the  scriptural  order.  The  Cal- 
▼iew  is,  that  God  has  predestinated  all  events,  and  on  ihat 
ia  able  to  foresee  them ;  that  He  foresees  only  what  He  has 
shall  come  to  pass ;  that  He  foreknows,  for  instance,  what 
to  US  contingent,  and  the  actions  of  men  which  we  regard  as 
\  only  because  He  has  eternally  decreed  all  that  is  or  will  be 
\/f  Hia  creatures,  leaving  them  no  choice,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
It  vord,  BO  free  agency,  but  only  a  seeming  and  delusive  one.  The 
MiriDe.  however,  is  much  older  than  Calvin.  In  one  form  or  another 
liM  elated  in  almost  every  age.  We  may  suppose  this  libel  on  the 
jUli^iy,  and  oarioatnre  of  His  perfections,  to  have  originated  in  that 
Mente  inclination  of  our  depraved  nature  to  shift  responsibility  from 
|jflldT«B|  and  lay  the  blame  of  our  faults  elsewhere.  We  may  trace  it 
1^  to  our  first  parents,  after  their  fall :— "  The  woman  whom  Thou 
-*  — .^«^^— — ^-^— ^— — 

•  8sa  Dr.  J.  Pye  Bmith's  translation  of  2  Samuel  xxiii.  1-7,  and  remarks 
>•  BeriptoN  Testimony  to  the  Messiah/*  vol.  i.,  pp.  178, 179.  Fourth 
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experience  had  auggested  and  endeured.  FelaK>ii*  »> 
freedom  of  the  hnoiua  will ;  Auguitiue,  the  necewitj  of 
neither  of  them  pcrceiTing  the  harmoD;  of  the  import 
the  eqnallf  importajit  doctrine.^    At  the  time  of  the  Rel 


*  The  dootrlue  of  Divine  (orrknovledge  vss  employed  by  C: 
ancient  Stuic.i,  to  eatoibliBh  tba  btlief  iu  na  abiolutc  and  nnei 
The  ccrlHiiit;  of  the  Diviae  foresight  ia  often  cuDfuanileil  with  i 
ereut  foreseen.  The  qacstioQ  ia  not  vhetliur  &1I  future  event 
come  to  PB.S9  ;  since  tbig  vould  bo  tlie  same  as  iRking  wh( 
events  are  fntuie  events  :  this  ia  a  tm ism  Thick  no  Moe  p 
silily  ilea;.  But  tlio  qaestiau  is,  Thethrr  all  events  are  determi 
b;  necessitating  cauiea.  It  should  be  remembered,  liowever,  tl 
of  men  will  not  «ome  to  pasi  because  tliej  are  fuielmowu,  but  the, 
beoanae  the;  Till  come  to  paBK.  The  tree  actiona  of  men  aie  < 
back  in  the  mjrrot  of  the  Divine  omaiscience,  and  are  not  pi 
from  the  engine  ol  the  Divine  omnipotence.  See  Bledaoe' 
pp.  237.  228. 

J.iuepUuB  sayi,  "  The  lect  of  the  Essenes  affirm  Ihat  fate  gov 
and  that  nothing  befulU  men  but  what  it  aceorJiog  to  ita  det 
"  Anttq.."  b.  ilii.,  c.  v.,  aert.  9. 

t  Had  the  dootrinea  of  Predestination,  Election,  and  Final  F 
Ike  Calflitiilie  itnte,  been  taught  b;  the  Apostles,  this  muat  ha' 
to  their  immediate  disoiplea  and  oompaniona,  Clement,  Barni 
f  olycarp,  and  Hermaa,  who  left  writings  which  are  atill  extant, 
writinga  there  ii  not  the  elighteat  recognition  of  aneh  doetrinca 
be  ittangc  indeed,  and  altogether  unacconntable,  if  ve  conld  an 
teaching  of  the  Apoatlci  on  theae  pointa  at  all  resembled  that  ol 
thorough  diiciplee.  Clement  writes,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  I 
Attributed  to  him :— "  The  Lord  hath  laid,  Thongh  ;b  ahonld  be  ] 
even  in  M;  vet;  bosom,  and  not  keep  M;  commandmeDta,  I  woi 
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I  of  Borne  having  eanried  the  doctrine  of  human  merit  and  the 
if  ceremonial  ritea  to  such  a  length,  our  Reformers,  and  espe. 
Uvin,  hj  a  natural  reaction,  went  to  the  other  extreme,  holding 
i.  Angaatine  that,  in  the  work  of  converaion  and  sanctification, 
io  be  attributed  to  a  Divine  energy,  and  nothing  to  human 
Calvin  maintained  the  doctrine  of  absolute  and  unconditional 
mation  in  the  broadeflt  and  most  outspoken  manner.  He  did 
d  many  who  are  called  Calvinists,  mince  the  matter  in  the  least ; 
cannot  but  admire  his  honesty  and  applaud  his  sincerity,  while 
I  his  doctrine  on  this  question  in  equidly  sincere  detestation. 
ence  has  it  come  to  pass,"  he  says,  "  that  the  fall  of  Adam  has 
1  BO  many  nations,  together  with  their  infant  children,  in 
death  without  remedy,  unless  because  it  seemed  good  to  the 
!igh  P  Here  it  becomes  those  tongues  which  on  other  occasions 
bold   to   grow    mute.       I    confess    it,    indeed,   a    horrible 

yet  no  man  can  deny  that  God  foreknows  what  end  a  man 
reafter  have  before  He  gives  him  existence ;  and  that  Ho  fore- 
Jiia,  because  lie  has  ordained  it  so  by  His  decree"  *  The  leading 
L  Reformers  were  generally  what  we  should  now  call  moderate 
its.  A  minority  of  them,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  vainly 
bed  to  impose  on  these  kingdoms  **  the  Lambeth  Articles,"  in 
:ha  doctrine  of  absolate,  unconditional  election  and  reprobation 
untained,  by  adding  them  to  the  Thirty-nine.  This  doctrine 
kied  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  at  the 
>f  Dort,  in  1618,  the  advocates  of  Calvinism  triumphed,  and 
ments  were  excommunicated  from  the  religious  assemblies,  and 
ioiaters  deprived.  The  English  Church  was  represented  there. 
iritana  were  Calvinists,  and  the  translators  of  our  English 
ixed  Version  of  the  Bible,  though  Episcopalians,  had  an  evident 

in  that  direction.1      But   between   the   opposite   extremes 


Uished  position,  that  the  mind  acts  or  puts  forth  its  volitions  without 
Bfiiently  caused  to  do  so — ^without  being  impelled  by  its  own  prior 
w  hj  the  prior  action  of  anything  else.  God  may  act  on  the  intelli- 
ithont  necessitating  the  will.  The  first  effect  of  the  Divine  power  in 
as  in  the  old  creation,  is  light.  God  may  act  also  on  the  sensibility, 
le  it  to  melt  with  sorrow,  or  to  glow  with  love,  without  doing  violence 
m  of  our  moral  nature.  Having  done  this.  He  may  well  call  on  us  to 
nt  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  Hence  we  may  see  the 
sh  Ood  performs  in  the  work  of  conversion,  and  that  which  proceeds 
n^-~Bledsoe*s  *'TheoJicy,'*pp.  132-184. 

ids  factum  est  nt  tot  gentes  unii  cum  liberis  eomm  infantibus  aeternft 
folveret  lapsus  Ada>  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  its  visum  est  ?  Hlc 
Bsra  oportet,  tarn  dieaces  alioqoi  lingnan.  Decretum  quidem  horrihile, 
ifieiari  tamen  nemo  poterit  quin  prrosciverit  Dcus  quern  exitum  esset  habi- 
mo,  sntequam  ipsum  conderet,  ct  ideo  prtcsciverit  quia  decreto  tuo  tie 
B,**— Calvin,  Jn«Ci(u<ia?itf«  CArift(a7i<rl2eZi/jf(ani«,]ib.iii.»  cap.xxiii.,  sect. 
Qtnera.  1568. 

■yin  Acta  xiii.  48:  **A8  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  be- 

Eran  Dr.  Doddridge,  though  a  Calvinist,  acknowledges  this  to  bo  a 

ilatimi.  and  gives  a  very  different  one.    Again,  in  John  xii.  89,  40 1 

2s2 
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opinion,  like  a  pendnlaxn,  has  oscillated.  Since  tbe  Synod  of  Dort,  the 
doctrine  of  absolnto  predestination  has  declined.  The  Eitabliihed 
Church,  in  Limd'a  time,  was  Arininian,  and,  np  to  the  middle  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century,  perhaps  leaned  to  PeUgianism.  At  the  time  of 
James's  accession,  a  country  gentleman,  says  Macaulay,  asked  an  epii- 
cop:il  divine,  "  What  the  Arminians  held  ?  "  His  answer  contained M 
much  truth  as  wit :  "  They  hold,"  he  said,  "  all  the  beat  bishopriceud 
deaneries  in  England."  But  the  opinions  of  Calvin  maintained  their 
ground  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  the  Nonconformiiti  of 
England,  and  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  the  English  EstabliBhoienL 
The  rise  of  Methodism,  however,  and  the  labours  and  writingi  of 
Wesley,  Fletcher,  and  others,  have  not  only  determined  the  theology  of 
the  Wesley  an  Churches  throughout  the  world,  but  have  greatly  modi- 
fied the  views  of  theologians  generally.  While  maintaining  Em* 
gelical  Arminianism,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  dead  formslitm  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  unbridled  licence  of  the  Antinomian,  their  isfln- 
cnce  has  been  felt  throughout  the  British  Islands  and  onr  diitail 
colonies,  and  through  all  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  increasingly  felt  and  acknowledged 
in  future  ages. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  and  unconditional  predestination  is  enppoeed 
by  its  advocates  to  honour  the  sovereignty  of  Qod  in  the  complefeeik 
possible  manner ;  but  in  reality  it  greatly  derogates  therefrom.  The 
sovereignty  of  God  is  glorified  far  more  by  the  voluntary  homige  u^ 
obedience  of  free  agents,  than  it  could  possibly  be  by  a  compelled  or 
necessitated  service.  And  if  this  doctrine  dishonours  that  B0verdgBt| 
which  it  affects  to  exalt,  much  more  does  it  detract  from  the  honour  of 
the  Divine  omniscience ;  for  who  does  not  see,  that  to  deny  the  po^ 
sibility  of  foreknowledge  in  God,  except  on  the  ground  of  predeterai- 
nation,  is  reducing  it  almost  to  a  human  standard  ?  But  the  scriptBiil 
view  is,  that  the  Divine  perfection  includes  omniscience,  or  the  kao** 
ledge  of  all  events — past,  present,  and  to  come.  To  know  is  neither  to 
coerce  nor  to  necessitate.  If  it  was  possible  for  God  to  create  fiei 
agents,  and  leave  their  actions  free  and  unconstrained,  His  itiioiriii^ho* 
they  will  employ  their  liberty  cannot  render  them  leas  free.  If  i^* 
possibility  is  denied,  we  limit  His  omnipotence.      If  possible,  iM 

"  Thcreforo  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  He  hiih 
bliuded  their  eyes,'*  etc.,  as  if  the  prediction  had  been  the  cause  of  tliiir 
unbc-lit^f.  In  Acts  ii.  17 :  "  The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  foeh  li 
should  be  saved."  The  words  tows  <ruf(ofi4rovi,  are  rightly  rendered  byIX>M" 
ridge,  Parkhurst,  and  others,  "those  that  were  saved."  ♦*  The  Greek  psilio|* 
here  used  denotes  that  the  salvation  of  each  individual  is  regarded  ai  •> 
already  uccumplithed  fact;  Imt  as  to  the  total  number  of  persons  i«fen«dt«, 
the  proc(  ss  was  a  continuous  one."  Generally,  the  use  of  the  words  '*itan* 
and  *•  should  "  in  our  version,  when  simple  futurity  of  action  is  intended,  ««■• 
veys  a  sense  very  different  from  the  true  one.  For  example,  "Ths  »■• 
shall  betray  Me."  "Thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice."  Here,  the  original  W 
merely  th^  future  tcme.  M«XA«,  to  be  about  to  do  a  thinp,  futunu  fsJ^*** 
f«c\Aftiy,  future^  what  is  to  come,  are  sometimes  correctly  so  rendered;  W 
much  more  frequently  are  translated  by  "  shall "  and  **  ehould." 
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P  of  hamaa  free  Agency  could  we  have  which  wo  do  not  poBsess  P 
9d*8  foreknowledge  of  men's  actions  renders  them  necessary.  His 
Bowledge  of  His  own  conduct  must  equally  necofisitato  His  own 
QS  throughout  eternity.  The  power  to  do  wron>»  as  well  as  the 
r  to  do  right,  is  included  in  the  very  idea  of  a  moral  ugent,  and 
rat  it  such  an  agent  could  not  exist.  Havinpr,  then,  invested  men 
ogels  with  this  power,  God  has  determined  to  reward  or  punish, 
ding  to  their  nature,  those  actions  of  His  creatures  which  He 
MS  without  necessitating;  He  has  thus  established,  and  will 
kain,  the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  This  is  the  view 
L  bj  St.  Paul,  who  makes  Predestination  the  result  and  not  the 
id  of  foreknowledge ;  not,  "  whom  He  did  predestinate.  He  also 
new ; "  but,  on  the  contrary,  "  whom  He  did  foreknow,  He  also 
redeetinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son."  In  other 
Mf  He  baa  determined  to  bring  every  persevering  believer  to  glory* 
s  image  of  His  Son,"  although,  of  course,  implying  an  inward  and 
nal  conformity,  must  refer  chiefly  to  that  outward  and  visible 
irmity  so  often  anticipated  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  He 
,11  cbange  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His 
ona  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  even  to 
ne  all  Uiings  unto  Himself."  '*  We  know  that,  when  He  shall 
ar.  wo  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  "  When 
at,  who  ia  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with 

in  glory." 

rhat  He  might  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."  This 
rminea  the  kind  of  conformity  to  His  image  specially  intended  by 
^nl  in  the  passage  now  before  us.  St.  John  calls  Jesus,  "  the  first- 
rtten  from  the  dead;"  and  St.  Paul  says,  "Now  is  Christ  risen 
I  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  It  is 
vfore  obvious,  that  by  "  being  conformed  to  the  image  of  His 
"the  Apostle  here  intends  nothing  short  of  that  final  change  which 
bithfol  dead  and  the  saintly  living  shall  undergo,  when  "  the  Lord 
nelf  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
angel,  and  with  the  tramp  of  God."  And  in  describing  the  successive 
btiona  by  which  this  blissful  consummation  is  finally  attained,  he 

I  on  to  say : "  Moreover,  whom  He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also 

sd  5  ^  not  only  with  the  external  call,  which  many  hear  without 
^g,  and  consequently  are  not  justified ;  but  He  called  them  His 
3ren  Hia  sons  and  daughters,  according::  to  His  covenant  with 
■ham.  "And  whom  He  called,  them  Ho  also  justified ;  and  whom 
JQitified,  them  He  also  glorified."  In  these  few  verses  is  presented 
or  view  the  scheme  of  our  redemption,  in  its  beginning,— the  pur- 
I  of  God  to  beatow  salvation  on  believers  ;  in  the  intermediate  steps 
vhioh  it  ia  carried  on;  and  in  its  full  accomplishment  by  their 

ml  ^oriflcafcion.  -i.       xi_      • 

Jler  ao  bold  a  flight  of  Divine  contemplation,  as  if  on  the  wings  of 
HTiib;  and  so  comprehensive  a  survey,  as  if  with  an  angel's  ken,  of 
igg  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  and  still  conscious  of 

■f  Tht  thou^htt  tiiat  wander  through  etomity ; ' 
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whole  rao«  of  mankind;  of  whicb  n 
"  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jean 
"  all "  is  onra :  for  "  He  that  epared  not  Hit  own  Son,  but  i 
np  forne  all,  bow  sboll  He  not  witliHimalio  freely  give  at 
"  Who  sball  laj  anything  to  the  charge  of  God'i  eleel } ' 
a  kcriptural  doctrine  of  predestiDation,  bo  there  is  a  tcrtj 
tjf  eleelion.  We  bare  already  ipukcn  of  the  election  of  i 
poBBeision  and  enjoyment  of  peculiar  privileges;  notfo: 
like  Israel  of  old,  we  are  thus  nationally  elected ;  and  thi 
we  largely  partici[iate  in  tbeae  advantages.    But 

"  He&ven'B  fftvonn  here  are  trisli,  not  rewszdsi 
&  call  to  duty,  QOt  dischsrge  from  csre." 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  election  of  indiridnals, 
called  "  God's  elect "  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  God 
on  account  of  their  futb  in  Him.  "  The  Lord  hath  set  a 
is  godly  for  Himself."  Secondly,  because  believers  ar« 
precious  to  Him.  "Theyihsll  be  Mine,  ssiih  the  Lor 
that  day  when  I  make  np  My  jewels."  He  sees  in  th« 
image,  and  He  regards  His  creatures  with  comp1ace&<7 
B4  they  resemble  Him.  "  The  righteous  is  more  excd 
neighbour,"  wherever  ho  may  dwell.  Therefore  "the 
pleasure  in  them  that  fear  Him,  in  those  that  hope  in 
"  And  such  as  are  npright  in  their  way  are  His  delighL" 

That  by  tbe  "  elect "  believers  only  are  intended,  is  Ai 
from  what  immediately  follows:  "It  is  God  that  jna 
whom  does  He  justify  P  Edievert,  "  Being  justified  hf , 
peace  with  God."  Hence  nnbeliererv  are  not  justified,  I 
they  are  not  among  "  the  elect."  Those  who  live  in  sin  i 
fied,  and  consequently  not  elect :  but  by  "  repentance  toa 
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idy  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  i»  erea  at  the  right  hand  of 
id,  who  also  maketh  interceMiun  fir  us." 

knd  there  ia  a  scriptural  doctrine  of  final  perseverance.  What  "  shall 
Mratens  from  the  love  of  Christ  P  Shall  tribiiUtion.  or  distress,  or 
rsecntion,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  "  These  were 
iced  severe  tests  of  the  love  and  attachment  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
ms to  Christ  and  His  cause.  But  the  Apostle  reminds  them  that 
fferings  had  always  been  the  lot  of  God's  piMjple ;  as  it  is  written  in 
t  forty-fourth  Psalm,  "  For  Thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long; " 
e  are  constantly  exposed  to  death  and  martyrdom,  from  the  rage  of 
irpersecutorB,  by  whom  "  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter." 
at  these  things  cannot  overcome  our  faith  in  Thee,  nor  our  detcrmi- 
idon  to  maintain  Thy  cause.  And  even  by  our  sufferings  we  over- 
Hie;"inall  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerurs."  Without 
kern  we  should  not  be  even  conquerors ;  fur  how  Ciin  there  be  victory, 
nek  less  conquest,  without  opposition  and  a  fue  ?  '*  We  are  more 
ka  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us,'*  and  in  whom  we 
tfll  trust.  Through  faith  in  Christ, "  I  am  persuaded,  thut  neither 
lath,**  with  all  its  terrors,  "nor  life,"  with  its  ullurements,  nor  all  the 
liferent  orders  of  evil  angels  against  whom  wc  light;  (Ephes.  vi.  12 ;) 
'm  things  present,"  however  trying;  **  nur  things  to  come,"  to  us 
iBknoirn,  but  known  to  our  Protector ;  "  nor  height "  of  prosperity, 
'Bor  depth  "  of  adversity,  "  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  "  to 
QKeour  will,  to  overcome  our  faith,  or  "  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
^,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

Final  perseverance,  even  to  a  triumphant  end,  is  attainable  by  the 
^  weakest  believer,  and  by  those  whoso  triils  are  the  greatest.  But 
tilissured  to  us  only  on  the  condition  of  our  continued  faith,  and  tho 
^Oaae  cf  all  Christian  graces,  with  prayer  for  the  Divine  aid.  "  Now 
kjoat  shall  live  >>y  faith  :  but  if  ho  draw  back,  My  soul  shall  have  no 
hunreinhim."  Our  calling  is  high  and  holy;  our  election  is  cer- 
^bnt  conditional.  No  miuistcr  of  Christ  Ciin  declare  the  whole 
■DSBtel  of  God  without  assuming  this.  '*  What  man  of  eeuse,"  says 
hteher  of  Madeley,  "  could  show  his  face  in  a  pulpit,  to  exhort  an 
numerable  multitude  of  reprobates  to  avoid  a  damnation  absolutely 
■UvDidable,  and  invite  a  little  iiock  of  elect  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
Vis  in  election  already  surer  than  the  pillars  of  heaven?"*  If  a 
ittger  is  real,  it  is  wise  to  recognize  it,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  ignore  it. 
he  possibility  of  falling,  instead  of  being  ignored  by  prophets,  apos- 
hikand  our  Divine  Redeemer,  was  frequently  pointed  ont,  and  made 
keabject  of  caution,  and  of  exhortation  8 1«)  watchfulness  and  diligence. 
'Teue  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  where- 
vitii  shall  it  be  salted  P  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be 
Mont,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men."  "  For  if  we  sin  wil* 
Miy  after  that  we  have  received  tho  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
>Msineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins."  St.  Peter  s])eaks  of  those  who 
*kvB  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  "  of 
Obiitk  which  certainly  must  imply  a  state  of  grace :  yet  he  speaks  of 

•  "  First  Check,"  p.  278. 
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their  being  "again  entangled  therein  and  overcome;"  and,  in  that 
case,  he  says,  "  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  wiy  of 
righteonsness ; "  and  that  "  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  thin  the 
beginning."  The  instances  of  such  warning  and  caution  to  belieren 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  must  oocur  ta  every  attentive  reader  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  need  not  here  be  quoted  further. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  addressed  by  St.  Peter,  in  hii  Second 
Epistle,  (i.  10, 11,)  to  the  persecuted  Christians  of  his  day,  afker  htmg 
spoken  of  some  having  apostatized  from  the  truth,  and  "forgotten  thit 
they  were  purged  from  their  old  sins :" — "  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren^ 
give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure :  for  if  ye  dothflN 
things,  ye  shall  never  fall :  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto 
you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  SsTioir 
Jesus  Christ."  J.  W.  T. 


PHILIP    SKELTON: 

A  BIOORAPHT. 

(Continued  from  page  537.) 

1:7  the  early  years  of  Skeltou's  ministry  religion  was  far  from  being  ii 
a  prosperous  state  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.     The  infidd  writiBgi 
of  Toland,  Woolston,  Chubb,  Collins,  Tiudnl,  Mandeville,  and  Shaftesbmj, 
were  in  free  circulation  among  tlie  middle  and  higher  classes,  prodnaai 
their  legitimate  effects  in  lax  morality,  the  neglect  of  public  wonhxp^ 
carelessness,  and  a  general  levity  of  behaAdour.    Clerical  duties  wen  iks 
imperfectly  performed ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  men  who  held  prefenicnt  ii 
the  Church  professed  and  advocated  doctrines  wliich  were  directly  oppoati 
to  those  which  they  had  subscribed  and  pledged  themselves  to  teach.   Ihi 
theological  errors  which  were  then  openly  avowed  by  ecclesiastical  dip^ 
tarles  wore  those  of  Arius,  which  the  Church  repudiated  and  condCTMi 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  ccntur}\ 

Of  this  state  of  things  Philip  Skelton  was  no  indifferent  spectator.  lihl 
St.  Paul  at  Atliens,  '*  his  spirit  was  stirred  iu  liim."  when  he  saw  Ihl 
Gospel  of  God  his  Saviour  openly  blasphemed  as  a  fable  by  inidel  sooftn; 
nnd  when  he  saw  attempts  made  in  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  monhr 
to  supersede  the  worship  of  the  Triime  Jehovah,  by  the  introdnctMnrf 
tlireo  gods. — one  supreme  and  two  subordinate,  one  eternal,  the  othoi 
created, — ^lic  felt  himself  a  debtor  to  the  truth  generally,  and  especiaDjti 
the  trutli  as  held  by  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  aii 
therefore  resolved  upon  the  composition  and  publication  of  a  work  tM 
should  fearlessly  meet  these  errors  of  the  times.  Having  writta  mI 
ruvised  it  with  great  care,  aware  of  the  strict  scrutiny  it  wai  likd{f  H 
undergo,  ho  repaired  to  London  and  offered  it  to  Millar,  one  of  thi  wo^ 
noted  publishers  of  the  day.  J^Iillar  requested  liim  to  leave  the  mannttry 
with  him,  stating  tliat  he  would  submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  a  eritkll 
f ritud,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  was  liU^f  ^ 
command  a  remunerating  sale.  "And  who  do  you  *hin\  that  friend  mi?^ 
said  Skelton,  when  relating  the  fru;t  afterwards;  "Home,  the  Tnfldi"" 
However,  as  the  question  which  the  arch-infidel  was  reqaeated  to 
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not  the  SGimdnass  of  Skalton's  reMonings,  but  the  probable  soleable- 
of  his  book,  the  report  was  favourable ;  for  Hume  was  an  unques- 
lUe  judge  of  good  writing.  The  work  was  therefore  placed  in  the 
la  of  a  printer,  and  at  length  appeared  in  the  form  of  two  handsome 
ro  Tolnines,  bearing  the  date  of  174>:<,  and  the  title  of  "l)eism 
saled."  It  was  so  well  receiyed  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in 
',  and  a  third  in  1777.  By  the  first  edition  the  indi;^'ont  author  realized 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  most  of  which  he  expended  in  the 
hase  of  books ;  so  that  he  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  respect- 
library,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  which  up  to  that  time  had 
■ed  so  heavily  upon  him. 

Deism  Revealed  "  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues,  in  which  the  nature 
claims  of  Christianity  are  freely  canvassed,  and  the  characters  of  tlie 
stent  speakers  arc  consistently  maintained  throughout.  To  tlic  advo- 
I  of  ChriBtianity  the  name  of  Mr.  Shepherd  is  given.  Ho  is  described 
I  eorate  of  very  limited  income,  and  is  subjected  to  occasional  jibes  on 
i  account.  These  he  bears  witli  cqoanimity,  exemplifying  the  meekness 
ich  our  blessed  Lord  has  enjoined  upon  all  who  profess  to  follow  Him. 
«  poor  curate,  however,  is  a  complete  master  of  his  subject,  and  is  withal 
acute  logician.  His  principal  opponent,  the  advocate  of  Deism,  is 
inibed  as  a  rich  barrister  of  extensive  practice,  well  acquainted  with 
•  oljections  of  sceptics  and  unbelievers,  occasionally  scornful  and 
Bgjhty.  He  resolutely  maintains  that  mankind  need  no  such  revelation 
na  God  as  the  Bible  claims  to  be ;  .the  light  of  nature  being  quite 
lident  to  guide  them  to  the  true  end  of  their  being,  and  their  own 
iimistcd  powers  being  fuUy  equal  to  the  task.  The  name  given  to  this 
ittpion  of  unbelief  is  that  of  Mr.  Dechaine.  The  next  speaker  in  tlieae 
UogUB  ia  Mr.  Cnnningham.  an  Arian  clergyman  who  holds  two  livings 
htka  Irish  Church.  He  appears  not  as  an  advocate  of  Christianity,  at 
iMin  its  integrity,  but  rather  sides  with  the  Deist  in  objecting  to  Chris- 
Ih  mysteries,  especially  to  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  other  man 
Aoiihere  personated  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Templcton.  He  is  a  young 
iBi  who,  having  been  at  an  early  age  deprived  of  his  father,  was  placed 
■iv  the  guardianship  of  the  wealthy  barrister,  who  has  used  every  means 
>kii  power  to  make  the  youth  an  infidel  like  himself.  He  is,  nevertheless, 
ifctated,  intelligent,  and  ingenuous.  The  evidences  and  the  true  nature 
f  Gkrittiudty  are  new  to  him,  and  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
M,  so  that  he  yields  to  conviction  and  embraces  the  truth.  ^Vith  his 
mnakm,  the  diidogaea  end. 

As  mtroduction  of  an  Arian  clergyman  into  these  dialogues,  which 
nbtended  to  unveil  the  true  character  of  Infidelity  and  to  warn  man- 
hl  agiinat  its  deadly  poison,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  existing  state  of 
hi  Iridi  GhuTch.  To  that  Church  Skelton  was  strongly  and  conscien- 
liriif  atlaehed,  and  was  wishful  to  bring  all  classes  of  people — Presby- 
ihH,  liethodiste,  Roman  Catholics — within  her  pale  ;  of  her  honour  he 
AlftaaCne  jealous,  and  yet  truth  compelled  him  to  introduce  a  pluralist 
Imanii  oC  that  Church  as  leaning  to  Deism  rather  than  to  Scriptural 
pWaa^f ;  and  m,  again  and  again,  subscribing  his  name  to  doctrinal 
Mhhs  lAidh  he  6ii  not  believe;  and  as,  in  the  public  and  solemn 
i^A^  of  Alwi|^<y  God,  using  forms  of  petition,  thanksgiviDg,  and 


presume,  irnuld  do  the  same,  atler  nil  joii  liarc  ni>w  said. : 
daily  read  the  Scriptiires,  and  repeat  the  creeds  to  yonr  pei 
is  act  furth  in  the  sirongest  terms, — nnj.  and  Dot  BRtisfieil  i 
profess  it  as  otlcn  as  you  perfurm  divine  service,  in  a  hunc 
of  devoIioQ,  to  God's  own  face. — jel  ynii  believe  it  to  be  a  n 
a  rcproauli  to  Cliri^jlianity,  and  a  pTovocalion  to  vice  and  t 

Tliis  very  able  produclion  of  Skeltona  genius  was  uot 
at  tlie  time  of  its  publication,  but  pos^essea  aUo  a  peri 
being  in  many  reapccta  applicable  to  the  pretent  times,  in 
laxity  of  thought  and  practice  which  he  lought  to  check 
vmili.  The  work  treats  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  hefon 
our  Lord ;  of  mjraclea ;  of  prophecy ;  of  the  truth  of  S 
nncorrupted  preservation ;  of  the  beneficial  efTccta  of  C 
Soriptura  mysteries,  sucli  as  the  Trinily  in  Unity,  and  th 
the  Sou  of  God  ;  of  Ilis  death  sh  a  propitiatory  eacriGee  fi 
tion  through  His  atonement  and  intercession ;  and  of  ei 
the  threatened  and  certain  penalty  of  continned  impeniten 

Skellon  defends  Cbristinnity  in  Us  completeness,  includi 
leading  doctrinea,  as  well  as  the  historic  facta  nith  vbich 
He  makes  no  coneeasiona  to  meet  the  ungodly  demands 
warned  by  the  voice  which  snys,  "  Wliosoever  therefore  sb 
of  Mo  and  of  My  words  in  tliis  adulterouii  nnd  sinfal  gem 
also  ahall  the  Son  of  Slan  be  aahameil.  when  He  cometb 
His  Father  with  the  holy  an^rels."  In  the  present  day  e 
tions  to  the  Gospel  as  a  Ui^ino  Revelation,  and  to  ita  pe 
in  particular,  are  quite  as  rifo  as  they  were  when  Skoltoi 
and  timely  rolames ;  so  that  readers  who  arc  familiar  wil 
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"IMfln  Bevaaled"  wai  patsiiig  through  the  presB,  Skelton 
in  LoadoB,  whan  he  spent  aboat  six  montha,  preaching  in 
nxehes,  and  making  obseryationa  upon  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
hat  peraona  of  distinction  to  whom  he  was  introduced  was  the 
L  Bobert  Lowth,  afterwards  Biahop  of  London,  whom  he  described 
dander,  and  remarkably  grave  man.  He  told  Skelton  that  he 
ra  obtained  high  preferment  in  the  Iriah  Church,  but  that  he  did 
I  to  lire  in  that  eonntzy.  To  this  statement  the  indigent  curate 
Well,  Sir,  there  are  good  pickings  in  the  Irish  Church;  and 
snr  coDntfymen  have  no  objection  to  come  over,  and  take  a  large 
Uuam,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  us  poor  clergymen,  natives  of  the 
ndle  in  London  Skelton  attended  a  levee,  dressed  in  his  gown 
k  The  King,  he  said,  being  unable  to  lift  up  his  feet  when  he 
wept  them  along  the  floor.  Jxi  passing  by  Skelton  His  Majesty 
while,  and  looked  in  his  fisoe,  attracted  in  all  probability  by  his 
ppearance.  One  of  his  friends  whispered  in  his  ear,  *'  You  are 
ij  to  promotion.  The  King  has  you  in  his  eye."  During  his 
iha  dnties  of  his  enraey  were  performed  by  the  rector,  who  also 
;  the  payment  of  his  salary. 

Skelton  had  for  twenty  years  sustained  the  humble  position  of  a 
bh  a  scanty  income,  he  received  an  incumbency  of  his  own.  A 
Bg  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  became  vacant  in  the  year  1750; 
Many,  with  an  Irish  bishop,  made  application  in  behalf  of  the 
had  long  been  held  in  suspense,  and  had  such  strong  claims  to 
Ika;  adding,  that  in  case  of  refusal,  they  would  secure  his 
ato  another  diocese.  At  this  time  Dr.  Sterne  was  dead,  and  Dr. 
a  zealous  Arian,  and  a  voluminous  writer  in  defence  of  his 
:  opinions,  had  succeeded  him  as  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  He 
»  importunity,  and  presented  Skelton  to  the  living  of  Pettigoe ;  a 
vMt  extent,  being  fifteen  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  The  village 
oa  the  extremity  of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Fermansgh. 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  was  cultivated ;  but  the  country 
tta  parish  were  mostly  wild,  mountainous,  and  covered  with 
Zha  atata  of  the  people  corresponded  with  that  of  the  soiL  Some 
vs  nominal  Broteatants,  but  the  majority  were  Koman  Catholics : 
SBOflptions  they  were  ignorant,  disorderly,  addicted  to  drunken- 
^Mimlling.  The  bishop  made  several  removals  in  his  diocese, 
d^it  place  Skelton  in  this  nnpromising  field  of  labour,  where  his 
n  short  of  two  hnndred  pounds  a  year.  Aware  of  the  barbarous 
9t  the  people,  the  new  incumbent  thought  that  his  life  would  be 
■Mng  thorn,  and  thorefbre  took  with  him,  as  a  servant  and  a 
,n  noted  bozor,  named  Jonaa  Good,  belonging  to  a  respectable 
I  Iho  neighbonihood  of  lionaghan.  Jonas  was  a  large  and  able- 
lin;  and  thai  ha  might  present  a  somewhat  formidable  appear- 
iaaatar  provided  for  him  a  good  horse  and  a  military  saddle,  with 
.in  iduflh  he  pot  two  pistols,  though  he  did  not  dress  him  in 
JiMr  tevala  he  rode  before  his  master,  to  face  any  danger  that 
jN^  After  Tinting  hia  parishioners  generally,  under  the  guardian- 

Shdton  ibund  them  little  better  acquainted  with 


.i. 


who  died  for  their  sius,  anil  whnaa  uame  some  of  them  Iiu 
henrd  before.  In  liia  jounieya  tliroii^li  tlie  parish  he  took  d 
of  tlie  children,  detdring  tlicir  parcuis  to  send  (hem  to  t1 
thef  mi^'lit  be  instructed  in  the  Cutculiism.  He  also  tai 
proof  Catechism,  which  he  had  used  in  his  late  cnracj.  I 
exploiucd  the  Catechism  to  all  the  people,  intending  to  edi 
jOQiig.  In  this  manner  he  spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
daj  during  the  months  of  summer ;  the  people  liking  t 
familiar  lectures,  delivered  without  nat«B,  better  than  ortUx 

After  a  while  he  resolved  to  ascertain  bj  pereonal  inqu 
cioQCf  the  people  had  made  iu  roligiona  knowledge  ;  hoping 
to  put  to  shame  the  careless  ones,  bj  an  exposure  of  their  ij 
their  nei},'hboura,  and  etimnlite  them  to  closer  attention  i 
come.  He  knew  that  if  the  people  were  ownre  of  hia  intent 
absent  tliemselfea  from  the  church  on  tlie  day  of  the  scruti 
door  of  the  chnrdi  were  open  when  the  scrutiny  was  gmng 
part  of  them  would  retire :  he  therefore  kept  the  matter  a  ] 
till  the  time  had  arrived  ;  and  then,  seeing  the  congregatiai 
left  the  desk,  locked  the  door  of  the  church,  put  the  'key  in  1 
calling  upon  them  bj  name,  one  bj  one,  men  and  wome 
them  questions  relating  to  the  different  snbjects  which  '. 
before  them  in  his  discourses.  Some  of  the  answers  ho  rei 
questions  the  most  sacred,  we  forbear  to  record  because  of  t 
Thejshow  a  depth  of  ignorance  which  wonld  appear  to  beK 
in  a  cOTUitrj  professedly  Christian. 

While  he  was  thus  attentive  to  the  intellectual  and  reli) 
ment  of  his  people,  he  was  not  nnmindfnl  of  their  phjn 
providing  me<licitie  for  the  sick,  which  he  administered 
hands  ;  and  in  cases  of  difScultj  among  the  afBlcted  poor, ! 
\  the  snrvieiH  nf  a  nhvsieian  from  Enninlill 
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B  to  be  an  Arian :  that  Skolton  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
th,  and  a  man  of  indomitable  courage  ;  and  that  he  ini^ht  level 
at  the  heterodoxy  of  his  own  prelate,  lit*  tlienffuro  sent  a 
>  Skelton.  offering  to  excuse  liim  from  the  service  to  whidi  he 
id,  and  provide  a  Bubstitutc.  Skelton.  however,  hnd  i'L>p:irod 
I,  and  adhered  to  his  engugement ;  eviileutly  feeling  tlnit  he  was 
"  both  to  the  bisliop  and  the  clergy  in  general.  lie  was  grieved 
led  with  the  Arianism  of  tlic  bishop,  and  no  less  so  witli  tlie 
i  negligence  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  :  having  seen  in  the 
dies  of  which  he  had  the  charge,  how  little  was  done  to  convert 
the  people,  who  were  perishing  by  thousands  in  ignorance  and 
'  of  them  clothed  ia  rags  :  drinking  wldskey  beyond  all  bounds, 
If  private  stills;   and  killing  one  another  in   their  drunken 

ily  did  Skelton  discharge  his  conscience  on  this  occasion,  tlio 
rtnnity  of  the  kind  which,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  ever  had.  The 
*  afterwards  published,  along  with  some  other  discourses ;  but 
B  not  at  the  '*  request "  of  his  reverend  auditors.  Tlie  sermon 
sred  in  the  year  1751. 

en.  the  reader  of  this  narrative  imagine  himself  in  an  Irish 
,  the  time  of  Divine  seryico  ;  a  large  body  of  clergymen  occupy 
hemselves  apart  from  the  congregation,  dressed  in  their  gowns  ; 
bishop,  with  his  lawn  sleeves,  sits  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the 
m  table ;  the  pulpit  is  occupied  by  l^hilip  Skelton,  a  man  of 
itatnrc,  but  of  spare  habit,  indicative  of  strict  temperance ;  his 
ice  and  voice  express  inten.sc  earnestness  ;  and  his  long  arms,  of 
made  a  free  use  in  preaching,  are  in  constant  motion.  ^Vliat 
bishop  and  his  cler^.^y  have  felt  when  tlie  following  paragraphs, 
ith  due  emphasis,  fell  upon  their  cai*s '.'  They  are  only  a  speci- 
e  entire  discourse,  which  is  of  considerable  length : — 
;  we  say  must  lose  its  whole  eli'ect,  though  never  so  well  pre- 
it  be  not  enforced  in  the  delivery  with  that  solemn  emphasis  of 
B,  and  gesture,  which  becomes  him  who  speaks  in  earnest,  who 
na  God  to  His  people.  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  liear  the  right  to  a 
sap,  or  some  paltry  property,  contended  for  at  the  bar,  with  more 
I  and  dignity  than  the  highest  points  of  faith  and  practice  are 
with  in  the  pulpit?  He  who  contents  liimself  with  stupidly 
out,  or  hastily  chattering  to  his  hearers,  a  little  finical,  aifected 
lead  of  a  weighty  discoiurse,  is  but  a  sorry  hireling,  who,  having 
I,  not  the  work,  in  view,  cares  not  how  despicable  the  holy  office 
■r  in  his  performance. . . . 

■  not  presome  to  say  that  wo  are  faithful,  if  wo  are  not  zealous 
mill,  and  for  the  success  of  that  truth,  in  the  salvation  of  our 
I  flocks.  An  honest  heart  is  always  warm ;  and  surely  if  there 
nith  in  the  heart,  it  cannot  be  cool  in  such  a  cause,  in  the  cause 
if  truth,  and  of  man's  eternal  happiness.  T>id  Christ  die  for  the 
?  Bid  He  tmst  those  souls,  thus  purchased  mth  His  precious 
care?  and  can  we  say  we  are  faithful,  if  we  are  remiss  or 
It  undar  so  great  a  charge  ?    Let  us  consider  our  Master,  our 


mth  all  longsuffering  und  doctrine.,., Watcli  Qton  in  aU 
uffliclions  :  do  tlie  work  of  au  Evangelist :  make  full  proof 
Ib  tlicre  naOiing  here  but  it  cold,  irreTcreot  reading  of  pra] 
OTor  a  stupid  harangue  once  a  iveek,  or  now  and  then  chri 
and  buiyiag  a  cotpse  V  What,  in  tliHsameof  God,  andofei 
must  our  lay  brethren  think  of  ns,  if  thoy  nee  ua  going  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  nat 
for  the  rules  of  our  duty  ? 

"  Let  us  not  pruamne  to  say  we  hare  the  least  mite  ath 
zeal,  if  wc  do  not,  in  such  parts  of  our  office  as  require  it 
clear  courage  and  nn  undaunted  resolulion.  Shall  a  pom 
service  of  a  worldly  prince  and  cause,  uuil  for  a  few  pet 
stand  the  fire  of  fifty  thousand  men  ?  and  Rhall  the  soldin 
the  two-edged  sword  of  God's  Word  in  his  lutnd,  by  whi 
God  and  heaven  is  to  be  maintained,  with  plentiful  pay  in 
with  a  crown  of  endless  gloij  in  view,  fear  to  attack  erroi 
its^numerouB  bigots,  or  vice  in  ita  highest  pomp  and  pow 
he  be  a  coward  who  hath  an  Almighty  Arm  to  back  him  ? 
baser  wretch  than  he,  who,  because  the  times  are  loose  i 
beoauKe  it  is  Uie  fashion  to  cant  up  new  opinions  instead  o 
— ia  afraid  to  insist  on  his  creed.  His  poor  stammering 
employed  in  mincing  what  ought  to  b«  swallowed  whole, 
miserably  between  truth  and  falsehood.  His  cloven  toBgae 
from  that  which  rested  upon  the  apostles  ;  it  is  not  of  firs, 
is  also  very  differently  employed ;  for  while  one  half  of  It 
in  this  company,  the  other  prattles  heresy  in  that ;  aai 
deliver  from  the  pulpit  <what  shall  I  call  it  ?)  an  artfttUy 
or  a  guarded  herssy,  or  an  ambiguous  mixture  of  both, 
poison  for  the  ignorant,  and  a  cunning  salve  for  the  orthodi 
this  the  fool  takes  for  prudence,  as  if  none  were  to  hcAi 
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oger  be  a  rink  and  a  receptacle  for  wretches  ever}-  way  too  con- 
to  do  honour  to  any  other  employment.  ^Vllat  account  will  they 
A  last  day,  who  are  more  nice  in  the  choice  of  their  own  than  of 
fants  ?  To  answer  the  intention  of  this  care,  as  soon  as  these 
srdained,  their  conduct  ought  to  be  closely  inspected,  that  the 
'  be  advanced,  and  the  worthless  kept  do>vn  or  discarded.  By 
gementf  the  work  of  the  ministry  will  soon  bo  brouglit  into  able 
nrable  hands,  the  clamours  of  our  enemies  bilenccd,  and  the 
our  holy  function  restored  to  its  primitive  dif,'nity.  But 
his,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  no  art,  no  policy,  no  power  of  tliis 
U  be  able  to  prcTent  our  tumbling  headlong  into  a  still  greater 

I  are  those  among  us  i may  God  avert  the  dreadful  evil!)  who 
iy  new  foundations  ;  who.  although  as  yet  a  little  covertly,  indeed, 
a  set  of  doctrine.(<  diametrically  repugnant  io  others  tliat  liavo 
erto  esteemed  by  all  the  Churches  most  necessary  and  sacred. 
eomes  that  while  one  preaches  up  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
enies  it : — while  one  insists  on  the  atonement  made  in  the  death  of 
'  the  sins  of  all  men.  another  calls  us  oil*,  and  bids  us  trust  in  our 
teousness  for  our  eternal  salvation  ; — while  one  bids  us  pray  for 
m  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  in  order  to  faith  and  reformation, 
dds  us  lean  entirely  to  our  own  strength  for  both  : — wliile  one 
ns  with  the  menaces  of  etonml  torments  for  our  unrepentcd  sins, 
lOothes  us  with  assurances  that  our  punishments  .shall  be  only 
f.  What  shall  our  unliappy  hearers  do  i^  tliis  dilemma  ?  Shall 
w  him  that  leads  to  the  south  ?  or  liim  that  beckons  them  to  the 
r  shall  their  faith  waver  in  suspense  till  obstinacy  becomes  pliant, 
dt  blushes  for  its  own  ignorance  ?  or  till  they  themselves  become 
(iiists  than  their  teachers  ? 

unto  us  if  we  preach  not  tlie  Gospel :  or  rather  double  woo  unto 
^ach  any  thing  else  for  Gospel !  if  we  turn  moralists  instead  of 
and  conceitedly  preach  up  ourselves,  or  Cicero,  or  Seneca,  or — 
M  for  naming  them  with  these  illustrious  heathens ! — if  we 
p  Shaftesbury,  or  Hucheson,  or  Chubb,  in  the  place  of  Ciirist 
ttnre !  whereas  we  ought  to  know  nothing  but  Christ  and  Ilim 


n 


liaving  referred  to  unfaithful  clergymen,  *'  who  arc  ever  telling  us 
utieles  of  faitli  are  of  little  consequence  :  and  that  good  works, 
and  moral  righteousness  give  the  only  title  to  salvation,"  in 
position  to  their  own  subscriptions ;  this  faithful  preacher  asks, 
las  they  exemplify,  to  a  criticising  world,  their  own  applauded 
?  Is  theirs  the  very  sincerity  that  is  to  stand  for  all  reUgion  and 
id  which  renders  them  so  highly  meritorious  as  to  need  no  atone- 
impnted  righteousness?  O  Tliou  God  of  truth  !  who  canst  not 
iaiquity ;  is  this  the  righteousness  tliat  will  justify  us  in  Thy 
D  Thou  guileless  Lamb  of  our  salvation ;  is  this  the  infantine 
f  that  is  to  commend  us  to  Thy  embraces,  and  make  ns  the 
of  God?" 

ms  Philip  Skdton  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  clergymen  and 
If  of  iiis  diocese.    Kone  but  a  man  who  was  con£oiou8  of  his  own 


At  tbc  time  when  tbe  "United  Societiea"  took  t 
Wcele;  wae  unconsciously  inaugurating  that  grand 
which  diatinguiihtd  the  last  century,  Bunlem  was  a 
conditioned  town,  Bituatcd  "  on  the  top  of  a  hill,''  and  "  in 
entirely  by  potters."  "  Some  of  thcHC,"  writes  Wealey 
what  qnaint  account  of  Lie  first  visit,  "  eeemed  qnii 
thought."  The  coarae  aud  dpgrading  amnsemeuts  of  t1 
in  ht){h  favour;  and,  like  almoat  eyerj  other  potterj  Til] 
the  specidl  wake,  with  its  feaating,  bull  and  bear  baiting 
aa  well  as  gross  immorality  and  drunkenneia.  Upon  a  n 
dated  1740,  it  is  noted  that  post-letters  were  brongb 
namely,  on  Sundays,  from  Newcastle  to  Bnrslem,  by  I 
And  twenty  jeara  later,  when  Stone  was  the  poat-towi 
conveying  His  Utgesty'a  mails  to  Bnralem  was  of  the  I 
kind.    The  place,  in  1750,  poasessed  only  five  shops. 

It  was  Saturday,  March  8lh,  17C0,  when  Wesley  first  a 
in  the  proaecntion  of  his  great  evangelistic  mission, 
odists  had  been  at  work  there  years  before ;  for,  in  1744 
extreme  sonthern  limit  of  what  was  then  spoken  of  ss  " 
Round."  Wesley  had  travelled  that  day  from  Wolverl 
thirty-three  miles  distant.  Taking  the  direct  ront«  ai 
pass  through  Fenkridge,  leaving  the  famous  Cannock-V 
to  the  right.  From  Fenkridge  his  course  would  be  th 
and  Stone,  on  to  Newcastle,  where  he  would  delight 
scenery  of  Trentham,  with  its  coontij  mansion  of  marl 
and  noble  woodlands,  as  they  opened  pleasantly  to  view, 
thcBo  beautiful  grounds,  he  would  be  only  some  fin  mUt 
Buralem,  the  centre  of  the  potterie*  diatrict.  A  mi 
potters  "  assembled  at  five  in  the  evening.   Deepattaotii 
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nligioni  impnuTemflnta  whiak  ban  been  effected  lincfl  Weiley  flnt 
|RMh«d  in  Banlam  and  the  neighbonThood.  The  potteriea  diitriot 
•m  mneh  to  the  great  Joaiah  Wedgwood,  "who  ooDverted  a  mdo 
■d  inoanaiderable  mannf actnre  into  an  elegant  art,  and  an  important 
jart  of  national  oommeroe."  Beligionalj,  thia  loaalitj  owea  mnoh, 
nder  Ood,  to  the  Cinnder  of  the  Uethodist  Societiea,  whoM  followers 
hn  multiplied  from  amall  and  feeble  namb«ra  into  large  and  flonriBh- 
■g  ChnrchM,  which  exert  a  powerfal  and  pervading  in£aence  for  good 
■poB  a  deoM  popnlation.  The  improTementfl  limaltaneoQH);  cff>^ctod 
Irtliew  two  great  benefacton,  Wedgwood  and  Weslej,  in  the  tem- 
ponl  and  apiritnal  condition  of  the  potters,  are  matters  of  deep  and 
iDggestire  iatereat.  Wedgwood  waa  bom  in  the  jear  1730.  The 
ntddm  death  of  his  fkther  in  Jnne,  1739,  neoetaitated  his  immediate 
msoral  from  aobool,  in  oider  that  he  might  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade. 
At  the  Tery  time,  therefore,  when  he  first  took  his  place  upon  the 
Art^wer'a  tienoh,  and  began  "  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  "  to 
noont  up  to  that  fame  and  greatneaa  subaeqaentljr  associated  with  his 
same,  Wesley  wu  quietlj  beginning  the  formation  of  his  "  United 
SocUties."  The  great  works,  occapjing  the  lives  of  these  two  ilJas< 
tnont  and  worthy  men,  were  thus,  aingnlarlj  enough,  commenced 
abcnt  the  Bametime,  ran  through  the  same  period  of  national  progress, 
ai  their  penonal  hiatoriea  closed  within  a  few  years  of  each  other. 
Bat  they  bad  each  left  the  impressof  their  great,  vigorous,  and  original 
annds.  The  admirers  of  Wedgwood  may  jnstJ;  point  to  almost  connt- 
loi  wi^rka  >if  art,  connsting  of  oameo  medallions,  seals,  vases,  bas- 
Kliefj,  jaspiTf  ware,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  splendid  and  costly 
tr«iEur<?s.  ;^3  sabatantial  evidences  of  his  powerful  and  prolific  genius; 
"hiltt  the  beantifol  Wedgwood  Memorial  Institute  in  Buralem  shows 
Is  strangers  the  high  estimate  in  which  a  grateful  posterity  holds  his 
Biemory  and  worth. 

Wfdey's  labours  bore  apiritnal  resnlti.  The  poor  potters,  who,  on 
kit  Erst  visit,  appeared  aa  "  wild  and  ignorant  as  any  of  the  colliers  in 
Kia^v>»l."  gradnally  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel ;  so  that 
ocr  Finn  i^:^ himself  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  power  over  Thy  own 
dij  "  X  r  were  substantial  proob  of  progress  of  another  kind  want- 
ing. At  Bijrslem,  Hanley-Green,  Lane-End,  Leek,  Newcastle- under- 
hfo^,  S:ok->-,  Tnnatall,  and  other  places,  commodious  though  plain 
boOdingg  ocBre  erected  and  consecrated  to  Divine  worship  by  the 
X>tiiodt«ts.  On  Friday,  March  25th,  1768,  Wesley  writes,  "  I  turned 
•side  a  little  to  BnraUm,  and  preached  in  the  new  house.  That  at 
CoMf^eiton  is  abont  the  same  aise,  but  better  contrived  and  better 
faithed.  We  had  an  el^ant  congregation  at  Oongleton,  yet  eameatlj 
■Uentire.  It  aaems  the  behavionr  of  the  Society  in  tbis  town  has  con- 
ttsced  all  the  people  in  it  bnt  the  curate,  who  still  refuses  to  give  the 
Baoame&t  to  uy  that  will  not  promise  to  hear  these  preachers  no 
buk"  The  year  IBOO  aaw  the  "  new  house  "  snperaeded  by  snother  i 
tUrsleiD  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  separated  from  Macclesfield. 
Vluitk  ihe  formation  of  the  Bnrslem  Circnit  took  place  in  1783,  it  com* 
piwd  the  gnmnd  now  oecupied  by  the  Leek,  Newcastle,  Longton  or 
''    ~   '       d  Tuurtiall  Oinmita.     Snrely,  Wesley  and  hia  noble  band 

2  X 


ve  forget  to  mention  the  name  of  Bichard  WiUUms,  on 
tnnEtto  Fatagonian  band,  who  here  laboured  diligow 
preacher.  When  Jowph  Taylor,  in  1S02,  and  Jonatha: 
1819,  were  called  to  fill  the  Preaidential  Chair,  tbey  w« 
Snperintendenta  of  the  Burslcm  Circuit. 

In  a  few  weeks  more  an  additional  interest  will  gati 
Methodism  of  this  locality.  The  Wesleyan-Metbudist  ( 
assemble  at  Bnrslcm  for  the  &rst  time  on  Tuesday  tl 
present  month,  when  some  four  hundred  ministera.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  will  meet  to  transact  the  import 
the  Connexion.  Ii  is  gratifying'  to  find  that  new  ctinti 
and  strengLh  are  now  and  ag^iiu  rising  up  to  claim  a 
annual  Connexional  gathering.  Eight  years  ago,  the 
Cornwall  displayed  a  tme  liberality  in  entertaining  tl 
now  our  people  in  North  Staffordshire  are  intent  np 
best  to  render  ite  one  hundred  and  twenty- seventh  aasei 
able  as  any  of  ita  prcdccesBorH,  so  far  as  generous  ha 
cordial  rect-ption  can  accomplish  it. 

The  approaching  Conference  will  meet  somewhat  ei 
been  nauul  of  late  years.  At  luust  two  additional  dayi 
for  deliberation  and  conversation,  by  the  appointmei 
instead  of  Thursday  as  the  opening  day.  The  grea 
increase  of  Connczional  business,  for  sererul  yoara  pai 
tated  some  changes  in  the  time  of  meeting  na  well  aa  ' 
ments  of  several  public  services.  The  discuasiun  of  bdI; 
ance  has  been  nnavoidably  postponed  from  year  to  year 
of  time;  whilst  many  qnestious  have  been  hurriedly  reri 
more  attention  might  profitably  have  been  given.  I 
worthy  thut  the  different  Committees  of  Review  will 

mnCh    morn    timo    nt,    «.)•«•■     Aimn.-.mnt     than     Df     m-r,--    t.-—a 
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Rha  ^pproAoh  of  another  CoDferencc  brings  with  it  tbc  usual  admoni- 
Bi^  and  pro— ca  home  the  fiuniliar  leasoziB.  Its  records  will  proclaim 
mexional  chaagea  and  loasea:  aomo  names,  long  honoured  and 
id,  will  be  remored  from  the  roll  of  the  living  ministry.  The 
ima  of  onr  loaaea  through  death  always  awaken  deep  and  tender 
vest.*  I'We  fear  thia  year  will  prove  exceptionally  heavy  as  regards 
Bnmber  of  those  who  "  have  died  in  the  work."  Ministers  in  the 
B»  aad^rigoor  of  life  have  gone  from  our  midst ;  whilst  such  vener- 
I  Tetermns  aa  Peter  M'Owan  and  J.  P.  Haswell  have  ceased  to  live. 
I  imnka  of  our  leading  laymen  have  also  been  thinned  by  death ;  and, 
pa  write  theae  linea,  we  learn  that  Methodism  in  Hull  has  lost  a 
and  fidthfnl  friend,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
wbo  waa  among  the  heartiest  to  welcome  the  Conference  laat 
r.  There  are  ministers,  too,  who  from  age  and  advancing  infirmities 
ipelled  tbia  year  to  relinquish  active  service  in  the  ranks  of  the 


net  additions  to  our  Societies  thia  year  will  be  under  three 
membera.  Considering  existing  agencies,  this,  to  say  the 
Mk.  ia  not  aatisfieu^ry.  True,  more  than  twenty  thousand  members 
va  been  loat  by  death,  removal,  and  other  causes,  and  these  vacancies 
Mk  be  filled  up  before  any  increase  can  be  shown.  But  if  the 
Ipcacbing  Conference  can  devise  any  arrangements  by  which  the 
■■k  of  Qod  can  be  more  successfully  carried  on,  they  will  be  hailed 
rift  ddigbt.  It  is  gratifying  to  mark  the  anxiety  existing  on  this 
lAgsetk  xnaamuoh  as  it  shows  the  desire  of  Methodists  for  spiritual 
■■itta  to  be  aa  profound  and  sincere  as  ever. 

The  Primary  Education  question  has  occupied  a  considerable  share  of 
iimiiuii  on  the  part  of  the  leading  ministers  and  laymen  of  Methodism 
kiag  the  past  year.  It  was  felt  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  a  fair  and 
liActmj  settlement  of  this  subject  should  be  effected  if  possible.  After 
li^f  diaeoaaions,  at  two  meetings,  separated  by  some  months,  the  influ- 
MlU  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Conference  to  deliberate  upon 
Ml  qaettkm  came  to  substantial  agreement.  Most  of  our  readers  will 
pro  afavady  ooDBidered  the  publi^ed  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
pHtaa.  We  may  fairly  anticipate  that  the  review  of  the  year's  proceed- 
Jiga  IB  thia  department  will  give  rise  to  earnest  and  able  "  conversa- 
thaa"  at  Bnralem  thia  month. 

ih  will  not  be  anrpriaing  should  the  Conference  be  occupied  in 
many  matters  of  general  and  Connerional  interest,  in 
to  the  txanaaction  of  its  ordinary  routine  business.  "  Notices 
it  molMm"  have  certainly  increased  in  recent  years.  A  reference  to 
4^  varied  anljecta  thus  brought  into  riew  twelve  months  ago  will 
jl^tkmiAj  indicate  some  of  the  topics  to  be  considered ;  and  it  may 
mr  be  hoped  that  the  additional  time  obtained  this  year  will  give 
Am  ample  opporiuaity  for  their  settlement. 

j^e  five  in  fset-moving  times.  Changes  seem  to  come  upon  us  with 
|h|mUUBg  rapidity ;  it  ia  vain  to  attempt  to  predict  the  social  and  eoole* 
Mlisal  aaoTcments  which  the  present  generation  msy  witnesa.  As 
Mindieli  we  may  calmly  wait  and  watch.  Strong  attachment 
P4hi  cNHt'pine^  acted  upon  by  Wesley  still  exists;  and  the 

2  T  2 
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experience  of  a  century  and  a  qoarter  confirms  the  opinkA  1 
others  are  required  to  insure  success.  If  individually  we  an  i 
upon  fidelity  thereto,  we  may  confidently  leave  the  meaaiin 
future  Oonnexional  growth  and  greatness  in  the  hands  of  sb 

and  an  eyer-seeiug  God. 

T. 
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[TheliiMrtlonof  any  article  in  thb  lUt  U  not  to  1m  eooiidertd  m  pltdgtaf«to  Iht 
of  its  contents,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  some  express  notice  of  our  UwwuM»  op 
U  the  omission  of  any  soch  notice  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  contnry  optaiflB  |  ■ 
and  other  reasons,  impose  on  ns  the  necessity  of  selection  and  brerity.] 


Men  of  Faith  ;  or.  Sketches  from  after  effect.    A  graceful  ( 

the  Book  of  Judges.    By  Luke  H,  racterizes   the    narrative 

Wiseman,  M.A.    London:  Ilodder  discussions;  and  the  cles: 

and  Stoughton,    1h7().— This  is  an  continuity  of  the  thougU 

admirable    book,    full     of     noble  peculiar  charm.    We  may 

thoughts,  rich  in  instruction,  and  illustration  of  these  rem 

calculated  to  promote  the  piety  of  following  passage  from  thi 

all  who  carefully    read    it.      The  the  work  which  relates 

portion  of  sacred  history  which  it  and  his  victory  over  Um 

is  designed  to  illustrate  is  compara-  Sisera : — 
tively  obscure,  and  involves  several        '*  Let  ns  pause  to  contei 

difficult  questions.     Mr.  Wiseman  two  armies,  each  now  is 

has  succeeded  in  shedding  on  it  a  and  awaiting  the  battle, 

clear  and  steady  light,  has  brought  the  summit  of  Tabor,  a  1 

out  its  leading    events    into   bold  shaped  area,  about  a  mils 

relief,  and  has  candidly  examined  stand  Barak's  ten  thoui 

the  difficulties  that  Lave  perplexed  ing   till  the  eagle-eyed  | 

thoughtful  minds,  though  we   are  watching  Sisera  in  the  pL 

scarcely  prepared  to  concur  in  the  gives  the  signal  of  attack 

solution  of  some  of  them  which  he  them  lay  that  wonderful  ; 

has  adopted.  He  traces  the  position  which,  once  seen,  can  nev 

of  Israel   after   the  settlement  in  terated  from  the  memoiy, 

Canaan,   and    the    causes  of    the  point    of    which,    notwil 

failure  of  that  p€OX)le  to  realize  the  their  apparently  hopeless  J 

full  extent  of  the  success  designed  might  servo  to  enkindle  t 

for  them  by  God.    He  points  out  the  and  to  animate  their  hops 

special  mission  of  the  judges  who  north  the  brown  peaks  of 

were  raised  up  from  time  to  time ;  Naphtali  running  in  a  sci 

and  he  justly  gives  prominence  to  across  the  glowing  sky,  a 

the   fact,  that  they  were   men   of  the  sea  of  GalUee  in  its 

faith.    The  style  of   the  work    is  and  the  glittering  top  d 

eminently   pleasing.       Again    and  towering    over   it  liks  a 

again  wc    meet  with   graphic  de-  angel.    On  the  east,  ths  1( 

seriptions,  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  ridge  of  Gilead,  risiog  lik 

we  were  living  amidst  the  scenes  sal  wall   from  the  Joids 

depicted :  but  there  is  no  straining  On  the  south,  the  baitls-il 
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pban  sweeping  round  the 

•  mount  upon  niiOBe  top 
if  Israel  stood,  and  ex- 

•  a  sea  of  verdure  across 
Is  of  Samaria.  On  the 
nooded  heights  of  Galilee, 
bo  the  dark  ridge  of  Oar- 
e  distant  Mediterranean. 

sides  of  Monnt  Tabor, 
»8  entangled  at  that  time 
bles  and  brushwood  than 
;  the  present  day.  afford  a 
for  a  rapid  descent  npon 
f  occupying  the  plain. 
lescended  from  the  sum- 
Mufnl  the  venture !  How 
all  company  of  wretchedly 
Gootmen  withstand,  even 
tant,  the  onward  rush  of 
s  swift  chariots,  supported 
after  column  of  his  well- 
.  impetuous  legions?  To 
le  mountain-side  was  like 
to  the  jaws  of  destruction. 
;reat  a  disparity  of  forces 
old  prompt  the  movement. 
'  fidth,  or  the  wild  and 
iimge  of  despair." 
J  justice  to  Mr.  Wiseman 
it  he  has  carefully  consi- 
7  subject  connected  with 
plij  of  Palestine,  and  the 
id  modes  of  life  of  the 

and  the  neighbouring 
Hia  volume  is  replete  with 
nfamalion;  and  like  his 
'Jk  on  our  Lord's  tempta- 
I  wildemess,  abounds  in 
pnetieal  reflections,  some 

an  veiy  powerful  and 
aUiig. 

i^ihs  Karaite  Jews.  By 
W,  H.  BuU,  D.D.  Lang- 
im,  and  Oa.  1870.— We 
1  nach  more  pleasure  in 
d  of  this  learned  work 
lifla  seemed  to  pronuse : 
Mur  biCmhand,  that  any- 
i4»jaiii(Dr.  Bnlewas 


sure  to  be  interesting.  The  subject 
is  one  with  wliich  English  readers, 
and  even  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  have  rarely  much  acquuint- 
ance.  The  best  account  previously 
accessible  to  them  appears  to  have 
been  that  contained  in  Prideaux's 
*'  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  History,"  wliich  is  quite 
in  agreement  with  the  ampler  in- 
formation drawn  from  Continental 
writers  in  Latin  and  Hebrew  by 
Dr.  Rule's  extensive  research,  who 
tells  us  that  ''this  volume  is  the 
first  in  our  language  that  has  been 
entirely  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  Karaite  Jews." 

Prideaux  says,  that  '*  though,  in 
the  way  of  reproach,  they  are  called 
Sadducees  by  tlie  other  Jews,  the 
Karaites  agree  with  them  in  nothing 
else  but  in  rejecting  all  traditions  and 
adhering  only  to  the  Written  Word." 
Hence,  from  the  word  Kara,  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  Babylonish  dialect  of 
Hebrew,  they  had  their  name. 
Amidst  the  constant  changes  of 
individuals,  of  languages,  and  of 
nations,  we  find  that,  if  we  allow  for 
the  diversity  of  circumstances, 
human  nature,  in  its  great  features, 
is  the  same  in  every  sge.  Thus 
the  Elaraite  Jews  were  the  Prot^tt- 
ants  of  Judaism,  while  the  Sad- 
ducees were  its  Freethinkers,  and 
the  Pharisees  its  Ritualists^  equal- 
ing tradition  with  the  Written  Word, 
as  Roman  Catholics  do,  and  often 
in  practice  making  it  of  most  ac- 
count. The  Pharisees,  too,  like  the 
Romanists,  regarded  as  heretics 
those  who  received  the  Scriptures 
alone  as  of  authority  in  religion. 
The  Karaites,  revering  the  law  of 
God,  acknowledged  the  Divine 
inspiration  and  authority  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
rejected  with  contempt  the  Rabbiu- 
nical  or  Babylonian  learning.  They 
differed  also  from  the  Essenes,  who 
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were    the    Quakers    of    Judaism,  existed  in  that  conntiy,  from  tbe 

strict  and  precise  in  their  conduct,  time  of  Solomon.    He  adoits  thift 

giving  themselves  to  retirement  and  the  autliority  of  the  Septaagint  ai 

meditation,  undervaluing  external  of  Jerome  is  against  him;  and  doa 

rites  and  ordinances,  charitable  to  not  state  the  reasons  which  it  ha 

the  poor,  and  imitators  of  Plato  and  opinion  outweigh   every  oliiadki. 

Pythagoras,  rather  than  disciples  of  We  may  ohserve  in  piising.  thil 

Moses.  Stowe,  the   continnator  of  Jahi'f 

The  name  of  Karaite  first  appears  ''History    of    the    Hebrew  Goa- 

in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  monwealth,'*    thought   the  nfcUM 

eighth  centiiry,  in  connection  with  who    made    Scph&rad   Spun,  Ml 

the  Chozars, — a  rude  but  powerful  Jerome,  who  placed  it  in  the  Boi* 

nation  north  of  the  Caucasus,  and  phorus,  equally  mistaken, 

the  Petchnigans,  a  kindred  people  Dr.  Rule  tells  us  that  he  wdim 

on  the  western  side  of  the  Black  under  an  ever-streugthenhig  Mtag 

Sea.    These   pastoral  tribes   were  of  respect  for  his  Hebrew  brediBB: 

conquered  in  945  by  the  Muscovites,  and  we  join  \iith  him  in  hii  JhI 

and  hence  their  names  have  been  though  severe  denunciation  of  ttMl 

preserved  in  Russian  history.    But  who  bring  dishonour  on  the  CUi* 

Dr.  Rule  thinks  that  the  Karaite  tian  name,  by  persecuting  eai  i^ 

Jews  wore  known  long  before  this  viling  the    children  of  AbnhyL 

first  occurrence  of  their  name.    In-  "  They  are  beloved  for  the  hAtt/ 

deed  tlie  principle  on  which  they  sakes :"  their  preservation  as  ■  ^ 

acted  may  be  traced  back  to  the  tinot  people  during  so  many 

time  of  Ezra :  and  Karaism  was  a  while  *'  their  shrines  are 

very  suitable    name  for  that  good  their  land  a  dream,**  is  a 

old  principle  of  adhering  "to  the  miracle,  illustrating  the  troth  of  OH^ 

law  and  to  the  testimony,"  as  the  Testament  prophecy :  and  AeaMb 

prophet  Isaiah  recommends.   There  concerning  them  has  never  yet  1M 

was    nothing    sectarian    in    their  revoked  or  falsified,  *'Blened  li  lit 

origin  and  position ;  but  those  Jews  that  blesseth  thee,  and  evnedk  ll. 

in  "the  land  of  Togarmah"  were  that  curseth  thee."    Aoeordkif  4i 

called   Karainu  or  "  Scripturists,"  Dr.  Rule,  the  Karaitei  an 

and  accepted  the  name,  not  as  a  schismatics     nor    sectaiiaa^ 

reproach,  but  as  an  honourable  dis-  adherents  to  the  Law  of  MMlk 

tinction,    which    prevented     their  opposition   to  the   omiimtiflia  ' 

being   confounded  with  the  Tradi-  Rabbinical  tradition ;  ersn  ai  M 

tionists  of  the  Talmud.  W^aldensee   and   other    oljeflli  rf 

A  chapter  is  devoted  by  Dr.  Rule  Papal    hostility     nuuntainai   ^ 

to  the   Hebrew  vowel  points  and  purity  of  the    Qospel  dniiff  ^ 

accents,  and  their  probable  origin.  ^liddlc  Ages  against  the 

He  tliinks  the  Karaites  were  in  some  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    We  a^ 

wny  concerned  with  their  first  in-  dially  reconunend  this  Yohai  |i 

ti'oduction.   In  the  interestiug  chap-  students,  and  to  all  who  nie 

tcr  on  the  "  Karaites  in  Spain,"  lie  ested  in  the  history  of  tha 

expresses  his   confident  persuasion  people, 
that  the  word  Sephdrad,  found  but 

once  in  the  Old  Testament,  namely,  Maderpieem  qfPii^ 

Obadiah     20,     is    the    name     of  Ancient  and  M^ 

Spain,  and  that  a  colony  of  Jews  SkeMm  qf  rrmekmji^ 
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Mef  r^pre$mdedt  and  Bio*  that  Dr.  Fish  is  an  American,  and 

I  omd  CriUeal  NaHca  tf  oonaeqacntlj  must  be  allowed  con- 

ruL   PretMchen   and    iheir  siderable  orthographical  latitude ; 

M.    By    Henry    O,    Fuih,  but    why  was   not   this    edition, 

•  Two  Volumes,  London :  brought  out  for  the  special  benefit 
Md  SionghUm, — Speoimttia  of  English  readers,  adapted  in  this 
MDoe  in  print  are  not  respect  to  our  insular  prejudioes  P 
to  our  mind :  the  «ttempt  Watson,  it  appears,  reflects  the 
1  VeniTiaa  in  stuooo  is  not  "highest  luster  **  upon  Wesleyan 
Ij  ■noceesfol.  Dr.  Fish  Methodism.  Surely  one  might 
k  grave  difficulty  by  pre-  have  been  spared  this  and  similar 
n  complete  sermon,  instead  Transatlanticisms. 

atilated  fragment,  of  the  Notwithstanding    these    blem- 

we  preaohers  whom  he  in-  ishes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  com- 

I  into  his  gallery  of  pulpit  mend  the  Yolnmes  to  those  who 

His  selectioni  are  jndi-  are  precluded  from  obtaining  the 

BoiBce  it  to  say  that  he  oompleteworks  of  the  authors  cited. 
John  Wesley  and  Richard 

to    represent    English  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,     By 

linn.  Bev.     J  I.    J.    Marty  n,      London: 

u   the    most    interesting  Elliot    Stock.      1870.— This   little 

s  of  the  volumes  are  the  work  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of 

fll  sketches  prefocing  the  a  well-read  and  thoughtful  man, 

periods  and   introducing  though  its  title  would  warrant  the 

'eral  preachers.    The  facts  expectation  of  much  more  than  is 

re  generally  reliable.    The  to  be  found  in  it.    It  contains  four 

to  Wesley's  and  Watson's  brief  chapters  on  subjects  of  vital 

Wg  however,  will  not  bear  importance.    Modem  controversy 

I    criticism.      As    to    the  gathers  largely  round  the  person 

,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  after  of  our  Lord ;  and  Mr.  Martyn  here 

li  conversion  *' he  was  soon  treats    on    "The     Incarnation," 

a  by  Mr.  Whitefleld  as  a  co-  "  The  Miracles,"  *<  The  Teachings," 

*iniheworkof  fleld-preach-  and  "The  Resurrection  of  Jesus 

Nor  is  the  statement  that  Christ,"  in  a  manner  well  adapted 

*  ipoke  and  wrote  with  flu-  to  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not 
Laikinp  French,  and  Italian,"  able  to  consult  larger  treatises. 

.    By  reflBrenoe  to  page  386 

I  Xagasine,  the  contraxy,  so  Ten  Minutes'  Readings   in   the 

Rnneh  ia  oonoemed,  will  be  Booh  of  Genesis.    By  the  Bev,  E. 

L    Onoe  more^  Mr.  Watson  Spooner,  MJL,,  Viear  of  Heston. 

to  have  joined  the  Method-  London :    Hamilton,   Adams,  and 

Iko  New  Oonnezion  because  Co.-— We  have  looked  into  these 

OMe    di^t    disaffeotion.**  '« Readings"     with    considerable 

tf  rlinn  cannot  be  received,  pleasure.     The  writer's  object  is 

■I  eanaea  of  Mr.  Watson's  to  employ  the  Book  of  (Genesis  for 

HH  ava  to  be  found  detailed  the  purpose  of  Christian  edifica- 

Mlife'hy  the  Rev.  Thomas  tion.     The  idea  of  the  book  is 

mm '  At  page  68  of  that  work  excellent.    It  is  divided  into  paxa- 

ia  specially  noticed  graphs,  in  each  of  which  is  given  a 

'  IfaMUji  we  aappoae  brief  meditation  of  a  spiritual  and 
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practical  character.    The  tone  is  for  his  participaticiimDr.  T«iD{lei 

evangelicaL       All     controversial  consecration,  ^and  vindiottad  tiie 

questions  are  avoided  as  unsuit-  correctness    of    his    action.    Mr. 

able  to  a  devotional  work.     The  M'Clellan's   line   of    arguiMit  ii 

style  is  chaste  and  easy ;  and  the  well  chosen ;  and  supportad  hj  n 

book  is  well  adapted  for  private  amount  of  evidence  which  will  te- 

exercises,  or  for  family  worship.  nish  ample  work  for  his  oppoMita 

The  question  depends  greatly  apa 

Mind  and  Manner,  or  Diversities  the  meaning  and  applicatitm  of  thi 

of    Life.      By    James   FlamanJe.  terms,  KaOurraifat  and  x^H^^""^  *> 

London:    Longmans,    Green,    and  employed  in  connection  with  thi 

Co,  1870. — This  handsome  volume  appointment  of  bishops  in  the  uo* 

is  written  in  a  "manner"  both  ent Church.  Mr. M'CleUanproonli 

pleasing  and  instructive,  and  dis-  to  investigate  the  meamng  of  thin 

plays  a  "mind"  well  cultivated  words  during  the  earlier  peried if 

and  endowed   with    considerable  Church  history,  and  to  shoirAid 

ability.    It  is  evidently  the  fruit  they  "  never  signify  '  elactioii,'  M 

of  long  experience,  extensive  read-  always  *  ordination.'  '*    He  mfgtdi 

ing,    and    accurate    observation,  this   position  by  evidence  "tm 

The  author  has  adopted  as  the  the  ancient  Canons,"*' the  ^oilflii 

vehicle  of  his  multifarious  remarks  Constitutions,"  **the  New  TeitiMrt 

on  men  and  things,  the  fiction  of  a  and  ancient  fathers,"  and  **theljlii 

literary  club,  meeting  weekly,  each  representative  of  xcv^^tomb,  ondiw* 

member  in  turn  contributiug  an  tio"    He  next  proposes  to  eipoHl 

essay,  and  furnishing  a  subject  for  the   sense  of  the    Fourth  NmM 

general     discussion:      somewhat  Canon, which  prescribes  the mM 

after  the  fashion  of  "  The  Specta-  for  the  ordination  of  bishopa  Hi 

tor;"  of  course,  "with  a  differ-  supports     his     iuterpretatiott   If 

ence,"  and  with  the  advantage  of  "  original  and  more  or  less 

that  purer  taste  in  literary  matters  meutary  evidence."    These  m 

which  exists  in  our  time  as  com-  ties  are  **  the  History  of  the  NmM 

pared  with  the  age  of  Addison,  but  Canon,"     "the   Ancient   Ymtim 

which  he  had  the  honour  of  ini-  <^d  Canonists,"  **the  Laws  of  At 

tiating.  Boman   Empire,"    "Synodal  «i 

Decretal  Letters,"  "  Historicslb 

The  Fourth  Nicene  Council  and  amples,"  and  **  Original  DoeimMii 

the  Election  and   Consecration   of  of  the  Western  Church  in  the  anft 

Bisho2)8,uith  special  Reference  to  the  and  later  Centuries."     The  tUrf 

ease  of  Dr,  Temple,  an  Appendix  to  point  of  his  argument  is  to  "fdUl  | 

a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  the  alleged  interpretation  of  Mi — 

By  John  B.  M'CUUan,  M,A.    Lon-  iv.  by  Balsamon  and  Zonaras, 

don  and  Cambridge :  MacmiUan  and  authorities  relied  on  by  the  J . 

Co.  1870.— This  very  able  pamphlet  of  Ely  and  Canon  JaJdas  k  llHk 

is  written  for  the  purpose  of  pro-ing  spplication  of  these  prineipal  w$di 

that  the  "  consecration  "  of  Dr.  Tem-  to  '*  Election ; "  and  on  whidi^oai 

plo  to  the  episcopate  is  uncanonical ;  they  hold  that  the  protests  iP'"^ 

and,  therefore,  null  and  void  in  the  the  consecration  of  Dr.  TeapJsvflS 

ecclesiastical  sense.    It  was  called  out  of  lime  and  of  no  fona  Bl 

forth  by  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  his  investigation  Mr.  U*Od^^ 

Bly,  in  which  he  gave  the  reasons  folly  persuaded  thathekae  |Mili 
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ifoirementB  of  the  Nieene  "  Chiiatiaxi  perfection."  God  created 

ra  Tiolated  bj  the  oonse-  man  perfectly  holy ;    and  He  ro- 

I  Dx.  Temple ;  and  that,  deemed  him  that  he  might  become 

hiB    eoniecration     waa  perfectly  holy.    The  forgiveness  of 

sin  IB  a  great  work ;  but  still  it  is 

apetencj  of  Mr.  M'Clellan  only  a  preparatory  one.    Regencra- 

this  diffionlt  question  is  tion  is  the  birth  of  the  soul  to  a  new 

d  b^ond  doubt ;  and  the  spiritual  life.     "  Entire  sanctilica- 

fih  he  so  ably  represents  tion"  is  the  moral  condition  into 

lite  likely  to  consider  his  which  the  liying   spirit  is   to   be 

conclusive.    The  question  raised.    "Just  as  natural  life  and 

ifl    one  of  real  interest,  the  condition  of  the  living  being  are 

does  not  immediately  con-  distinct,  spiritual  life  and  the  moral 

elTes.     If  Dr.  Temple  is  condition  of  the  spiritually  alive  are 

■hop,  as   Mr.    M'Clcllan  distinct."      Such  is   the    relation 

,  he  trembles  at  the  con-  between  regeneration   and   perfect 

to  his  Church  of  Dr.  Tem-  holiness. 

imed  episcopal  acts.    He  This  high  theme  is  discussed  and 

the  degradation  to  which  illustrated  by  the  venerable  author 

his  reduced  as  "a  vassal  of  under  every  possible  aspect    The 

;  **  and  boldly  asserts  that  chapter,    entitled,    "  The    Central 

satoration  of  its  integrity  Idea  neglected,"  in  which  the  iullu- 

but  one  way,  and  that  is  ence  of  this  neglect  on  the  individual 

USHMENT."       We     would  Christian  and  on  the  Church  is  im- 

I  Mr.  M'Clellan  that  there  pressively  stated,  is  one  that  ought 

idier  way  of  withdrawal ;  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  all  '*  who 

t  case,  on  his  principles,  profess  and  call  themselves  Clirist- 

ng  party  would  constitute  ians."    We  would  also  direct  special 

Chuhsh.     This  pamphlet  attention  to  chapter  iv.,  "  The  Idea 

r  result  of  the  revival  of  in  its  Claims,"  in  which  the  scriptu- 

principles,"  from  the  as-  ral  argument  is  forcibly  presented. 

id  upholding  of  which  the  There    is    a  completeness  in  Dr. 

party  anticipate  so  much  Peck's  treatment   of    his   subject, 

which  renders   his  book  of  great 
value.    It  has  been  for  some  years 

utral  Idea  of  ChritHanUy.  before  the  American  Churches,  the 

r. Peek, D J).  Eighth  Thou-  present  issue    being   the    "eighth 

m  York :  W,  C.  Palmar,  thousand ; "  but  probably  it  has  not 

)70. — ^Tfae  subject  of  this  been  much  read  in  England.    It  is, 

la  of  the  first  importance,  however,  a  book  for  minister  and 

■  piofisioii  of  redemption  people  alike ;  and  we  are  persuaded 

11m  necessities  of  our' ^en  that  a  devout  reading  of  it  would 

.?     in  that  case,  it  must  result  in  the  largely -increased  spi- 

iIb  the  purification  of  our  rituality  and  augmented  power  of 

Xhflve  is  nothing  in  the  the  whole  Church.    We  not  only 

I  riiit  nor  in  the  oondition  reconmiend  the  book,  but  urge  our 

ttona  in  whxeh  we  now  are,  readers  to  procure  it,  and  study  it 

r  inr  parifieation  a  present  with  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 

BMj.    **  The  Central  Idea  may  make  it  the  means  of  leading 

HhflUj"  is  hoUnees,    or  themselree  to  the  possession  and 
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enjoyment  of  the  condition  of  "  per- 
fect love." 

A  NEW  BUST  OF  WESLEY. 

Among  the  applications  of  porce- 
lain to  the  purposes  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  use  of  "  Parian,"  a  composition 
so  called  because  of  its  resemblance, 
in  respect  of  its  hardness  and  creamy 
or  waxy  tmt,  to  the  celebrated  mar- 
ble found  in  the  island  of   Paros, 
has  been  of  late  years  conspicuous. 
In  this  material,  the  most  admired 
master-pieces  of  ancient  and  modem 
chisels  are  reproduced  at  a  moderate 
cost,  yet  with  afaithfiilness  and  finish 
to  which  the  most  fastidious  taste 
can  find  nothing  to  object.    It  was 
not  Hkely  that  the  assembling  of 
the  Conference  in  the  centre  of  the 
Potteries  would  take  place  without 
some  recognition  from  the  artistic 
successors  of  Wedgwood.*    Accord- 
ingly, to  the  busts  and  full-length 
statuettes  of  Wesley,  Coke.  Clarke, 
Hannah,  and  other  eminent  minis- 
ters, which  already  adorn  Metho- 
dist  homes,  a  new  one    has   just 
been  added  by  Messrs.  John  Adams 
and  Co.,  of  Hanley,  which  is  inferior 
to  none  that  we  have  hitherto  seen. 
It  is  a  bust  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  statu- 
ary porcelain,    reduced    to    about 
hfdf  life-size,  from  a  marble  original 
executed  in  his  lifetime,  by  Rou- 
biliac,  the  eminent  French  sculptor, 
and,  untU  recently,  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Orayes   and  Son,  the 
well-known  art-publishers,  of  Pall- 


MalL     The   originBl,  we  in  is- 
formed,  has  been  purehasedbj  H« 
Majesty's  GoYenunent  finr  one  of 
the  national  colleetionf.    The  eoff 
is  an  elegant  production  of  iifltili 
art.  Roubiliac's  larger  oompositiMi 
are  said  to  be  "  deficient  in  the  n- 
pose,  simplicity,  unity,  and  bmtt, 
which  ought  to  charaotcriza  mdi 
of  sculpture."    His  busts,  homnm, 
which  are  yeiy  numerous,  an  cf  i 
superior  order :  the  celebiatad  ««• 
of  busts  of  distingnisbed  mfla  i> 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a^ 
establishes  his  high  rank  in  tM 
branch  of  his  profession.   Ib  thk 
of  Wesley,  he  has  given  us  wbitil 
both  a  likeness    and   tn  iitMii 
achievement,    thus    attaining  Ai 
object  at  which  every  true  mlplv 
and    painter  aims.     The  Mas 
generally  are  a  little  more  atttai' 
ated  than  is  usual  in  postniii^ 
our  Founder,  but  the  entin  at 
pression  is  elevated  and  plaadag; 
viewed    on    a   dark   grennd,  tfi 
against    the    light,  the    pnfib  i 
beautifdl  and  striking.    Wa  4irit 
not    that    many   visitors   to  Ai 
Potteries  during  the  sittingi  rf  te 
ference,  will  carry  away  wifli  A* 
a  specimen  of  this  fhraeliDll  ■>* 
meuto, — of  Wedgwood,  of  Vai^ 
and  of  the  first  North  StaiEoriMi 
Conference.     We  undenteBi  M 
it  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  J.  ^ 
Cherry,  of  Havelock  Place,  HoW^ 
the  agent  for  its  distributioa 
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THE  PBIMABY  EDUCATIOK  BILL. 

The  Qovemment  has  seen  fit  to 
change  its  front "  in  dealing  with 
the  Bill  for  providing  a  national 


« 


Boheme  of  elemeniuy 
This  proccaa,  proverbiaDj 
ous  in  fiice  of  an  enemy,  is  ii  "A 
instance  acaroely  law  Mb  ^  -^  ^ 
the  interetti  of  none  bat  ««•■■  ^ 


•  See  p.  6il. 
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M  to  be  donsulted.    No  position  by  building  new  Bcbools, 

erer  mm  giTen  of  the  etc.,  is  withdrawn.   It  will  be  Been 

f  of  moh  altentione  in  that   ths  difference   between  the 

u>  wide  of  the  Mope  of  "  old  "  BUI  and  the  "  new  "  lies 

r  Government    amend-  in  the  third  particular  here  enume- 

ihoae  proposed  on  Thurs-  rated ;  and  on  this  the  strength  of 

.Oth,  by  the  Premier.  His  the  yarions  interested  parties  in 

the  order  for  going  into  and  out  of  Parliament   will    be 

B,  was  a  genuine  surprise  called  forth.    Its  insertion  in  the 

lie  House  of  Commons  Bill  at  this  stage  is  about  equivalent 

I  ooimtry  at  large.    The  to  an  admission  that  it  would  have 

aa  thus  manipulated,  is  been  better  to  have  confined  legis- 

ot  as  a  whole  little  less  lative  action,  from  the  first,  simply 

w  one.  to  a  supplementing  of  the  existing 

t  the  more  important  of  denominational  system.  What  fur- 

rooa  changes  and  propo-  ther  expenditure  of  thought,  time, 

made  are :  1.  That  dis-  and  talk  does  this  change  of  scope 

«Iigious  formularies  be  imply!    The  mischief  now  to  be 

lK>m  schools  to  be  founded  guarded   against   is    the  calling 

I  of  local  rates.    2.  That  up  of  a  spirit   of  open  hostility 

Hable  Conscience  Clause  between  politicians  and  politico- 

er  all   schools  whatever  ecclesiastics  who  have  hitherto  on 

my  description  of  aid  this  question  shown  a  fair  amount 

firom  rates  or  from  the  of  mutual  concession.    If  the  edu- 

mncfl.     8.   That    Local  cational  interests  of  the  masses 

bsJl  have  no  connection  are,  by  a  mischance,  suffered  to 

xelation    to   voluntary  drift    into  the  iBgean  of   party 

nd  that  these  schools,  so  politics,  there  will  be  little  hope 

ipects  public  aid,  shall  of  any  Bill  on  the  subject  receiv- 

f  in  relation  to  the  Privy  ing  the  royal  sanction  this  year. 

4.  That  the  contribution  Possibly,  too,  a  measure  that  would 

RTj  Council  towards  the  have  satisfied  moderate  men, — who 

urge  of  all  schools  shall  are  always  the  bulk  of  all  parties, 

HSted,  BO  as  to  bring  up  — say  the  Bill  as  it  formerly  stood, 

grant  from   one*Uiird  with  some  such  modifications  as 

oae-half  of  the  whole  were  suggested  by  the  resolutions 

mA  of  the  schooL   5.  That  of  our  own  "  United  Committee  " 

the  aaaistanee  given  by  on  Education,  and  supported  by 

sqioer  to  aohoolay  whether  numerous     Methodist    petitions^ 

f  or  "  rated,"  shall  be  in  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

of  BniUBng  Grants.    6.  The  Government  has  dedared, 

Ifrtemof "rated"  sohoohi  through  Mr.  Forster,  that  it  will 

I  local  educational  deii-  give  way  no  further  on  the  "  reli- 

tt«  supplied,  shall  "  be  gious  difficulty ; "  to  which  we  will 

hdo  opevation  as  soon  as  only  say  that   to  carry  a  high- 

"iiC  the ''year  of  grace,"  handed  and  one-sided  settlement 

I  the  lUenda  of  denomi-  now  would  be  to  sow  the  seed  of 

•Inoatioa  were  to  be  at  a  speedy  cropof  difficulties  greater 

their  own  than  those  actually  before  us. 
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May   He,  in   whose   band   tbe  majority  declare  it  to  be  cbjUi.' 

"  king's  heart "  is  as  "  tbe  rivers  or  will  any  of  them  leoede,  ud 

of  water,"  and  who  *'  tumeth  it  attempt  tbe  formation  of  a  new 

whithersoever  He  will,"  give  our  Church  with  a  fallible  Pope? 
senators  wisdom  to  steer  tbe  ship  What,  moreover,  will  Dr.  Ponj 
of  the  State  safely  through  the  and  bis  party  think  of  a  sew 
present  important  crisis.  article  of  belief  not  foond  in  a^ 

of  the  three  Creeds,  and  to  wUdk 

THB  "  aSCUMENICAL  "  COUNCIL.        *^ ^  T*^  ^^^^^  ^  ^J^ 

With  Rome  ?     In  his  cdeonM 

The     public    interest    in    the  '*  Eirenicon,*' the  learnedFrcikmat 

doings  of  the  so-called  CEcumeni-    of  Hebrew  declared  that  the  Xui- 

cal  Council,  which  had  been  flag-     olatry  of  the  Roman  Church  wm 

ging  for  some  weeks,  has  revived     the  great   crux    with    AngltfflM 

of  late.    This  has  been  occasioned     Will  he  now  write  another  mAt 

by    sundry   reports   which    have  as  full  of  patristic,  monkish,  nl 

leaked  out  of  the  council-ball  of    ecclesiastical  lore  as  tbe  last;  ii4 

unusually  stormy  debates,  accom-    after  exposing  Pontifical  triflbiy 

panied  with  interruption  and  con-    in   connection   with   the  iifrHip 

fusion,  amongst  the  Fathers,  and    bility  dogma,  as  be  did  in  cofr 

still  more  by  the  expected  speedy    nection     with     tbe    Immasiibll 

denoument  of  the  infallibility  plot.    Conception    dogma,    then  mm* 

If  the  newspaper  correspondents  plain  of   this   new   crux  to  (hi 

have  obtained  authentic  informa-  Anglican  Unionists  P     Ko  dooM 

tion,  it  appears  that  in  consequence  the    Jesuits   and   UltramooliMi 

of  a  vehement  speech  by  Monsi  gnor  hope  tb  at  investing  the  womnigi 

Strossmeyer  against  the  proposed  Pontiff  with  so  awful  an  attrihili 

dogma,  the  majority  of  the  Council  as  that  which  is  now  daimsd  i* 

tumultuously  demanded  the  close  him  will  strengthen  and  eitMi 

of   the   debate,  so  that   a  large  the  inflaence   of    their  Gharohi 

number  of  Prelates  who  had  in-  but  there  are  not  wanting  iadifli* 

tended  to  speak  on  the  question  tions    which    show   thai  il  ^  * 

must     now     necessarily    remain  rather  tend  to  damage  to  soai 

silent.    It  is  this  action  of  the  extent  the  boasted  unity  of  B^ 

Ultramontane    majority  in    stop-  manism,  and  expose  more  fiQf 

ping  further  discussion  that  baa  the    pretended     cscumcfniw^  ■ 

given  rise  to  a  general  expectation  that  apostate  Church.    Im>t«i  « 

that  on  St.  Peter's  day    a  new  truth  cannot  rejoice  in  witaoam 

article    of    faith,   declaring    tbe  the    degradation    of  the  ^9^^ 

Pope's  personal  infallibility  when  intellect  involved   in    the  bM 

teaching  ex  cathedrd,  will  be  added  that  Giovanni  Maatai  Femtti  ■ 

to    the   growing    creed    of    the  infallible,  and  indeed  that  all  ■• 

Roman-Catholic  Church.     What  Popes   of    hiatory   did  Boi  •■ 

the   result    of   all   this   will   be,  could  not  err;  but  they  atfj s^ 

remains  to    be  seen.     Will   tbe  joice  in  the  possible  good  wh* 

opposing  Fathers  in  tbe  Council,  may  be  brought  out  of  thia  baM 

who,  like    Dr.   Newman,   cannot  of  a  lie.    We  aay  pombia  V^} 

reconcile  the  new  dogma  with  the  for,  notwithstanding   the  '^'1*' 

facts,  nevertheless  receive  it  if  a  pationa  of  the  Mngniw^  Kni* 
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imig  waj  permit  the 
rj  of  Iniqaity"  to  work 
her  its  purposes  of  e?il. 

urxAv  BJLiD  nr  caxxda^ 

Wbn  raid  orer  the  Oana- 
Mider  hae  excited  both 
kioii  and  ridicule  on  both 
I  Atlantic.  NotwithBtaad* 
I  eontemptible  character 
attempt  to  conqner  Great 
through  her  North 
u  dependencj,  it  ia  very 
ff  our  colonial  fellow-anb- 
I  the  Sonthem  frontiers  of 
minion  to  be  liable  to  be 
d  by  incnrsiona  of  armed 
I  on  the  irrelevant  pretext 
iglandhas  not  done  justice 
nd.  The  conduct  of  Fresi- 
hmnt  and  the  American 
ment  in  the  affair  has  been 
of  praise,  and  would  be 
va  so  if  the  breaches  of  the 
ity  laws  iuTolved  in  the 
organisation  were  noticed 
Bished  at  an  earlier  stage 
e  aotnal  invasion  of  British 
ilowances,  however,  should 
6  lor  the  difficulties  of  the 
States  Executive  through 
otation  of  its  own  powers, 
I  esoeas  of  latitude  given  to 
ipie  bj  the  usages  of  the 
%  if  not  by  the  Oonstitution 
One  thing  plainly  shown 
morement  of  a-  Fenian 
K  America^  and  the  ooncur- 
ifsmentof  Fenian  arms  in 
litsd  Kingdom,  is  this: — 
s  sguit  of  Irish  discontent 
BSfc  at  rsst  by  the  Parlia- 
j  ooneessions  of  the  last 
The  visionaries 
of  an  Irish  Republic 
Wat  upon  the  accomplish- 
of  their  wild  purposes  to* 
I  whsn  there  was  little  or  no 


prospect  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ireland  being  disestablished 
by  imperial  legislation;  and  if 
agrarian  crime  has  been  some- 
what checked  during  the  last  few 
months,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Coercion  Act  intimidating 
the  violent,  and  not  to  the  Land 
Bill  which  promises  to  invest 
Irish  tenants  with  unwonted 
powers  and  privileges.  The  tra- 
ditional  discontent,  and  hereditary 
anti-British  animosities,  of  large 
masses  of  the  Bomaniat  Irish  are 
not  likely  to  be  removed  by  the 
specifics  of  politicians.  Not  that 
the  Celtic  nature  is  constitution- 
ally, inappeasably,  dissatisfied  with 
circumstances,  and  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  British  connection ;  for, 
when  modified  by  Protestant  influ* 
ences,  as  in  the  case  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  it  is  capable  of  a  con- 
tented fusion  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  If  the  Irish  peasantry 
could  only  be  rescued  from  the 
teaching  of  Maynooth  Priests,  and 
brought  under  the  ameliorating 
and  devating  influence  of  Bible  in- 
struction, Fenianism  and  agrarian- 
ism  would  soon  disappear;  there 
would  be  no  need  of  exceptional 
legislation  for  Ireland,  the  poverty 
and  discontent  of  the  Roman* 
Catholic  provinces  would  be  soon 
replaced  by  the  peace,  industry) 
and  prosperity  which  a  scriptural 
Christianity  has  contributed  to 
promote  in  Protestant  Ulster. 
But  then  the  question  occurs, 
How  are  they  to  be  rescued  from 
the  terrible  system  by  which  they 
are  at  once  fascinated  and  en- 
thralled P  Not  only  in  the  green 
island  itself,  but  in  the  "  LitUe 
Irelands "  of  English  cities,  a 
cordon  of  intense  hatred  to  Gos« 
pel  influences  is  drawn  round  the 
poor  Irish  Papist  by  a  vigihuit 
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priesthood  so  completely  tliat  he 
ia  almoet  inacceesible  to  evangeli- 
cal agencies.  Still,  effort  should 
not  be  abandoned  in  despair;  and 
especially  should  Christian  people 
have  recourse  to  prayer,  that  bar- 
riers to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
as  formidable  as  any  known  in 
Hindostan,  may  be  removed  out  of 
the  way. 

tTNIYEBBITT  TESTS  BILL,  ETC 

Subjects  affecting  more  or  less 
the  interests  of  religion  have 
recently  been  brought  (or  some 
of  them  will  soon  be  brought) 
under  the  consideration  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  In 
addition  to  the  Education 
Question,  there  are  the  Uni- 
versity Tests  Bill;  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act ;  the  recommendation  to  make 
the  appointment  of  Boman- 
Oatholic  Prison  Chaplains  com- 
pulsory on  the  Magpufttrates;  Bills 
affecting  the  sale  of  presentations 
to  livings;  the  debate  on  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Wales;  and  the  discussion 
on  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Bible. 

The  University  Tests  Bill  is  a 
well-meant  effort  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  those'who  think  that 
religp^ous  differences  should  be  no 
barrier  to  the  attainment  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Higher  Education. 
The  drawback  to  it  is,  that  it  will 
not  only  give  greater  facilities  for 
the  development  of  evangelical 
Nonconformity  in  the  national 
universities,  but  also  for  the 
audacity  of  Rationalism,  and  the 
scheming  of  Popery, — ^the  two 
great  enemies  of  truth.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  existence  of  Tests  has 


failed  to  prsMrra  H 
Professors'  Chain,  and  0 
Bodies,  at  Oxford  and  Oi 
from  the  cormpting  infl 
both  systems.  Should  t 
siastical  Titles  Act  be 
it  will  be  an  humiliating 
annulling  of  the  natioai 
of  1851.  And  should  \ 
testant  magisiraqy  of  Sa 
forced  by  Act  of  Psriii 
do  what  several  of  th 
declined  to  do  undor  the 
sive  Act.— appoint  aakria 
to  do  for  Boman-Catholie  ] 
what  Nonconformist  mini 
willing  to  do  gratuitous^ 
prisoned  Dissenters,  it  w: 
additional  instance  of  the  > 
yielding  to  Romanist  c 
which  has  for  some  J0 
racterised  British  legiskt 
The  debate  in  the  I 
Commons  on  BiUe  rsrii 
ed  in  talk:  matters  ai 
they  were.  The  Oobtw 
the  Southern  Provinoe  I 
its  own  responsibiliiy,  vm 
the  task  of  a  new  trsas 
the  Old  and  New  Th 
The  Convocation  of  1 
declined  to  join  with  that 
terbuTj  in  its  sdf-inpoi 
Whether  the  new  ▼■ 
brought  to  a  snooeMful 
tion,  shall  ever  be  "  avtls 
be  read  in  chnrohes,"  and 
it  will  eventually  ■noeasd 
planting  the  famiKar 
Bible  of  the  present,  is 
one  at  present  oantfllL  C 
is  certain, — ^that  no  em 
or  new  renderings  wUah  i 
accomplished  adholanUf 
day  can  produce^  will  ad 
grand  fundamental  dod 
the  Gospel  as  held  bjaDl 
cal  churches. 
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kL  8BBMOV8"    UT  WEST- 


iuter  Abbej  has  oome 
xnaidered  as  a  kind 
lal  Walhalla:  Oharlca 
may  well  lie  where  Jolm 
lies.     But   a   ** funeral** 

for  a  noTcliat  and 
i,  thoDgh  he  be  saoh  par 
t  seems    to   ns   another 

Or  is  it  time  that  we 
some  of  our  old  ideas  of 
h  a  sermon  means?  It 
idude,  and  still  for  plain 

people  implies,  some 
of  the  departed  one's 
B  to  Gk>d ;  a  tracing  of 

features  of  his  religions 
the  work  of  the  Holy 
the  heart;  some  aUosion 
itions  or  difficnlties  oyer- 
the  help  of  Divine  grace ; 
anqnil,  perhaps  trinmph- 
ty  over  the  '*  last  enemy  " 
istian  fedth  and  hope ;  the 
dng  closed  by  incentives 
lesrers  to  "be  followers 
who  through  faith  and 

inherit  the  promises." 
B  sought  in  vain  for  a 
xf  these  things  in  the 
Westminster's  "  sermon  " 
.  in  the  Abbey  last 
Ghtatefnlly  do  we  accept 
ttle  of  indication  that 
idols,  of  all  orders,  possess 
tics  that  go  to  make  good 
ipy  Ohristians;  bnt  we 
ike  it  as  a  pleasing  sign 
imes  w^en  one  who  has 
Id  up  pretenders  to  piety 
ilsb  bat  has  never  exalted 
I  pro&ssion  of  it;  who 
is  religions  " characters" 
Rvandrets  or  hypocrites; 
I  shorty  in  no  one 
piodaotioBS  with  which 
he  last   thirty  years  he 


has  amused  the  public,  betrays 
that  he  was  capable  of  so  much 
as  understanding  what  that 
Christian  life,  which  is  the  salt 
of  British  society,  really  means; 
should  be  held  up  to  the  gaze 
of  his  admirers,  the  pulpit  turned 
for  the  nonce  into  a  rostrum,  in 
one  of  our  chief  national  churches. 
The  **  sermon  "  delivered  by  some 
latitudinarian  at  the  Shakespeare 
Commemoration  two  or  three  years 
ago  was  felt  by  a  largo  part  of 
the  public  to  be  a  mistake :  much 
more  was  the  oration  to  which 
we  refer,  in  the  estimate  at  least 
of  many  thoughtful  people,  out  of 
place.  We  will  not  be  behind  any 
in  willingness  to  make  the  "  strait 
gate  "  as  free  and  open  as  the  New 
Testament  and  the  "  royal  law  "  of 
charity  will  allow,  but  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  and  the  Professor 
from  Oxford  would  have  done 
more  wisely,  we  think,  had  they 
reserved  their  eulogies  on  their 
deceased  friend  for  some  other 
occasion.  There  are  public  cha- 
racters over  whom  the  choir  and 
organ  may  not  unfitly  breathe  the 
notes  of  Handel's  Anthem,  "  His 
body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his 
soul  liveth  for  evermore,"  lavish 
encomiums  on  whose  virtues  aud 
works  nevertheless  are  more  be- 
coming in  "  theatres"  and  Assem- 
bly Booms  than  in  Christian 
pulpits.  Let  the  artist,  the  poet, 
the  warrior  have  his  reward;  yet 
even  "Broad  Church"  might 
easily  see,  if  it  would,  that  there 
are  things  which  "differ,"  and 
which  it  is  perhaps  of  some  little 
importance,  in  view  of  "the  day 
of  Christ,"  for  men  who  by  pro- 
fession handle  the  Word  of  Qod 
to  "  try." 
June  20th,  1870. 
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"1  BBLOXVB  IN  THE  HOLY  GHOST."* 


APOSTLBS*  CXXID. 


Few  words  are  oft  enOngli  to  tell 
nioagbts  to  tlie  amplest  reacli  tliat  swell. 
Or  in  the  beart  a  lifetime  dwell. 

Before  the  primal  thoaght  be  done, 
I  own,  with  Father  and  with  Son, 
The  Holj  Ghost,  the  Three  in  One. 

The  Creed,  in  vital  part,  wonld  err. 
Did  not  the  grateful  Chorch  aver 
Her  Teacher  and  her  Comforter. 

In  these  few  words  is  memory  held 

Of  strengthened  Cuth,  and  donbt  dispell'd, 

Instnction  giren,  temptation  qnell'd ; 


Of  light  on  sured  page  that  keb; 
Of  good  resolre,  which  startiag  woh 
Of  lore*  which  bold  aTowal  Mptk» ; 

Of  thoughts  of  Christ  in  time  of  Mri 
Of  sorrow,  to  repentanee  seed ; 
Of  promise,  bidding  datj  speed. 

What  matters  it  that  wofdsbs  IM 
When  strength  and  weilrnesi,  Jv 

grief. 
Keep  "in  the  Holj  OluMt"  WBrfF 


"THY  WOED  IS  A  LAMP  UNTO  MY  FBBT." 


P8ALV  oxn.  105. 


Lamp  of  onr  feet,  whereby  we  trace 

Onr  path,  as  here  we  stray ; 
Stream  from  the  fannt  of  hetfenly  gnee  ; 

Brook  by  the  traTcller's  way ; 
Bread  of  onr  sonis  whereon  we  (Seed, 

Onr  manna  from  on  high ; 
Onr  guide,  onr  chart,  wherein  we  read 

Of  realms  beyond  the  sky; 

Pillar  of  fire  throngh  watches  dark. 

Or  radiant  clond  by  day ; 
When  wayes  wonld  whelm  onr 

Onr  anchor  and  onr  stay ; 


Onr  shield  and  bneUer  in  tki4^ 
In  victory's  honr  the  pala ; 

Oomfort  in  grief ;  in  wetkiMi  vf^i 
In  sickness  Oileid's  Wtai ; 


Childhood's  instmctor; 

Old  age's  firm  ally ; 
Onr  hope,  when  we  go  down  to 

Of  immortality  I 
Word  of  the  erer-firiBg  God  I 

WiU  of  His  gUmons  Soa  I 
Withoot  thee  how  eonU  eartk  hi  iri 

Or  heafen  itself  be  woa  f 


*  From  "Fdth's  Jewels,"    by  Lord    Kinloch.      Bdilibusht 
l>ongUs. 
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riL-Gftuir. — Trom  the  Set.  A  Sundty-School  Committee  hts  been  con- 

U  (b). — June   4tb,  1870 — I  stituted,  acconlinf;  to   the  Rules  recdm- 

d  the  preMQtation  of  a  report  meudeJ  by  the  Conference.       A    Tract 

we  m^ght  have  time  for  teitiog  Society  has  been  foruirJ,  also  •  Dorcaa 

of  the  work  done.     Immedi-  Society,   a     Maternal     Suciety,    and     a 

ly  arrii'al  I  obtained  a  list  of  Mothers*  Mettins:,  a  Juvenile  Hume  and 

and  resideneca  of    the  seat-  Foreign   Missionary   Society,   a  iiand  of 

members,  and  visited  them  at  Hope,  a    Mutual   Improvement   Society, 

.    After  the  September  visita-  and     two    day-schools.      Two    cottage- 

laiies,  we  eommenccd  a  scries  meetings  are  held  every  week,  and  many 

irrloei.    At  the  close  of  each  sermons  have  been  preached  in  the  open 

iee,  I   conversed  with   those  air.     Poor  saints    have  been   effectually 

d  "repentance  toward  God, and  he][}ed  by  means  furnished  by  those  who 

ou  Lord  Jesna  Christ,"  took  look  not  on  their  own  things,  but  on  the 

iddftasei,  and  appointed  them  things  of   others  ;    and   for  four  out  of 

Daring  succeeding    days,   I  eight  orphans  of  one  family,  homes  have 

those  who  were  willing  to  be  been  obtained  through  the  catholic  kind- 

On  both  of  these  tours  of  nets  of  Mr.  Muller,  in  the   Ashley-Down 

and  visitation   I  was  accom-  Orphanage,  Bristol. 

by  one  brother  and  then  by  The   day-schoob  were   commenced  in 

ose  annual  holidays   ft  11    to  January,    1809.       Comparatively     little 

len  I  wanted  hilp  of  this  kind,  money  could  be  obtained  in    the  neigh- 

neronsly  offered  to  assist  me  bourhood,  and  the  minister  was  under  the 

instead  of  seeking  recreation  necessity  of  acting  as   treasurer.     Two 

These    services    lasted    over  large  galleries   had  to  be  provided,  and 

I,  and  the  result  to  the  Ap-  about  sixty  desks,  beside  other  furniture, 

.  Society  was  an  accession  of  and  the  salaries  uf  two  teachers  from  W'est- 

1^  the  quickening  of  the  older  minster  guaranteed  till  the  schools  should 

d  a  great  increase  of  working  become  self-supporting.     Wc  also  had  to 

t  the  Divine  hand  has  con-  encounter  a  difficulty  from  the  Committee 

08  in  onr  ordinary  work,  and  of  Privy  Council.    As  a  condition  of  a 

then  have  believed  and  tamed  grant  they  required  that  the  doors  leading 

Several  striking  conversions  from  both  school- rooms  into  the  chapel 

foecurred  in  connection  with  should  be  blocked  up  with  masonry.    As 

i  of  the  sick,  the  distribntion  other  than  day-school  purposes  had  to  be 

:lag!e-meetiDgB,  and  the  preach-  served,  and  as  no   aid   had  been   given 

'ovd.    The  nnmber  of  classes  in  towards  the  cost  of  erection,  we  refused  to 

Ba  was  six,  of  members  sixty-  accept  help  on  such  conditions,  upon  which 

tea  on  trial;   the  nnmber  of  the  requirement  was  withdrawn.    After 

lanh,  1870,  waa  twenty-two,  nine  months,  a  very  satisfactory  report 

,  two  hnndred  and  sixty-one,  was  given  by  Her  Migesty's  inspector,  and 

M  trial;    an  increase  of  two  a  grant  obtained.    For  some  months  we 

li  fifty  iinee  the  chapel  was  have  had  to  refuse  children  for  want  of 

lood  Friday,  1868.  room,  and  hence  have  commenced  sub* 

pwvth  of  the  Society  we  have  scriptions  for  enlargement.    The  present 

r  ergjaiiintioiM.    The  property  rooms  coutain  accommodation  for  three 

pBij  and  Methodiitieally  set-  hnndred  children;  we  propose  to  increase 

hs  towU  of  the  Model  Deed,  this  to  six  hundred.     Four  large  daai- 

2  u 
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rooms  are  contemplated,  besides  a  large 
addition  to  the  mixed  school-room,  la 
this  enlargement  we  have  an  eye  to  the 
increase  of  adult  Bible- classes  on  the  Son- 
days,  and  to  other  departments  of  Home- 
Mission  work.  One  friend  has  promised 
£200,  on  condition  that  we  have  no 
lectures,  no  bazaar,  and  no  debt.  About 
£700  will  be  required. 

The  Sunday-schools  have  been  produc- 
tive of  extensive  spiritual  good.  All  the 
teachers  (forty  in  number)  are  members 
of  our  Church.  About  one  hundred  young 
people  meet  in  Bible,  select,  and  Society 
classes.  In  our  four  existing  class-rooms, 
eight  classes  meet  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Though  other  denominations  have  recently 
increased  the  accommodation  for  public 
worship  in  the  neighbourhood  by  several 
thousands,  we  have,  especially  on  the  Sun- 
day evenings,  very  encouraging  congre- 
gations ;  and  though  the  poverty  of  many 
of  the  people  hinders  their  payment  of 
scat-rcuts,  the  income  from  this  source  for 
the  last  quarter  was  the  highest  hitherto 
received.  Most  of  our  people  give  libe- 
rally, according  to  their  means,  to  Circuit 
and  Connexional  funds.  The  attendance 
at  our  prayer-racetiugs,  lovefeasts,  and  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  highly  gratifying. 
There  is  much  spiritual  fervour  in  the 
services.  The  people  have  a  mind  to  work, 
and  do  work,  in  harmony  with  their  min- 
ister and  with  each  other. 

2.  Safpeo.s-Walden. — From  the  Rev. 
Thomas  -^rftfm*.— May  17th,  1870.— The 
past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  in 
the  work  of  God  on  this  Mission  station. 
At  Saffron-  JTalden,  the  congregations  have 
been  good,  and  some  clear  and  interesting 
cases  of  conversion  have  cheered  the  mis- 
sionary minister.  MLiitlebHry,  the  preach- 
ing-room is  much  too  small  to  contain  the 
people  who  come  together  to  listen  with 
eagerness  to  the  Word  of  Life.  A  few 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Class. 
Our  efforts  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  chapel 
have  as  yet  failed.  A  suitable  room  haa 
been  opened  for  preaching  at  LiiUe 
Chetterford,  and  it  is  regularly  filled  with 
attentive  hearers.  The  people  manifest  a 
gratifying  interest  in  the  poblic  semcef, 


and  we  hope  icon  to  be  aUe  to  fona  i 
Society  cUas.      On  the  whole,  we  km 
cause  for  devout  gratitude  to  Almi^ 
God.  The  claa§"inectingi,  prayfuesetiey, 
and  Bible-claases  have  been  wdl  ettoiii 
and  crowned  with  Divine  bksaig.  Tii 
young  men  have  been  received  on  triila 
loeal-preachen.      Open-air  iflrvicei  k«i 
been  held,  and  have  been  itteiU  vift 
sueeess.     The  misaionarj  his  pod  dM 
fifteen  hnndred  visits  to  the  hoMi  cf  Ai 
people  during  the  year. 

8.  UxBEiDac. — from  ike  Jbr.  Mi 
Gibson  (b). — At  Uxbridge  and  Wtft^ 
Drayton,  the  places  to  which  my 
has  been  chiefly  directed,  the 
tions  have  slowly  but  steadily 
The  prayer-meeting  at  Uxhridftt  vl 
had  been  much  neglected,  has  beet  v^ 
larly  conducted  by  me,  and  hM  Vea  ■ 
means  of  great  good.  I  have 
a  Bible-class,  which  has  been  well  iMaM 
and  has  been  very  snccesoML  I 
visited  the  members  and  regolar 
and  have  succeeded  in  prevailiigoai 
of  the  latter  to  become  memben. 
conversions  have  taken  plaee.  A^ 
effort  made  to  reduce  the  heavy  M  * 
the  chapel  has  resulted  favofoaUy; 
than  £100  having  been  niied  cMf  If 
the  members  themselves. 

At  West'Breyton  we  have  had 
progress.  Many  convcraioiio  ham 
place,  chiefly  among  the  briek-ndbfl 
ignorant  and  degraded  claao.  A  . 
meeting,  commenced  in  the  eoltqi* 
one  of  these  men,  has  been  gnrffr  k^*" 
to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
hood. 

Our  great  want  here  ia  a 
room  in  which  we  now  wonhip  Uf 
inconvenient,  uncomfortable,  wk  ^ 
altogether  under  onr  eontroL 

4.  LLANrvDico. — Trom  ikt  Uf*^ 
«ard  Zipktwood.—Maf,  18TI-** 
review  of  the  past  year  aflbrdi  ff^'^^ 
encouragement,  and  for  thaal4i**ff  ^ 
God.  Oorservieea,  both  oo  the! 
week-day,  have  been  wdl  i 
have  been  at  tiaet  aceompaied  If' 
spiritoal  power.    Hun  hia  ham  •  i 
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our  ngahr  congrej^ationi,  and 
kid  a  ainall   additiun  to  our 

DoroiiB  Yiiitonwho  attend  the 

cAillj  appzeeimte  the  proTiBioa 

diam  haa  mado  for  their  spiritual 

freqoentlj  apeak  of  the  bentfita 

derive  from  the  lerrieea.    The 

of  the  chapel  has  been  much 

hij  the  introduction  of  a  hand- 

d  oak  pulpit,  the  gift  of  Ptter 

raden,  £aq^  of  Bolton,  one  of 

ia.    During  the  year  we  hare 

need  the  chapel  debt  bj  the  sum 

rience  of  nearly  three  years  in 
has  convinced  me  that  the 
f  the  chapel  and  house  was  a 
ork.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
iaaor,  the  Ker.  Frederick  Payne, 
le  friends,  especially  the  trustees, 
large-hearted  liberality  he  was 
At  the  aame  time,  it  will  be 
(till  to  direct  eucr^ctic  and  per- 
Ibrts  towards  the  extinction  of 
lich  yet  remains  on  the  premises. 
is  accomplished,  Llandudno  will 
e  any  charge  upon  the  llome- 
md. 

rriXLD   {BeeUjf). — Fiom    the 
bA  Har^reaves, — We  have  the 
IB  to  report  that  the  efforts  put 
uwetion  with  the  above  Mib»iou, 
aignally  owned  of  God.    There 
ghty  members  of  So(*iety,  being 
a  of  forty  above  the  Dnm':crs 
laat  September,  togtther  with 
a  on  triaL     The  finances  are 
y.    The  Sunday-school  register 
iacvease  of  thirty  on  the  quarter. 
Aool,  which  was  commenced  last 
ahibita  ateady   improvement; 
«  in  attendance  last  week  was 
«d  and  finty-three.    Eight  hun- 
flftj-fbur  domiciliary  risits  have 
la  dnring  the  past  six  months. 
i  Society  ia  in  vigoroas  operation. 
m  Band  "  kaa  been  eitabliihed  ; 
to  be  of  gnat  service  to  the 
minister.    Cottage-ser- 
I  tan  ngnlirly  held,  and  pleas- 
!•  an  miUib    The  Society  is  in 
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a  healthy  state,  auJ  we  arc  luoking  for 
greater  things  than  these.  TKf  Jay-school 
is  thoroughly  Wcsleyun  in  ltd  character, 
and  the  master  has  a  Govern incnt  Certifi- 
cate. At  Muntifomerif^  (ilJ  has  not  left 
OS  without  signs  of  hid  presence.  The 
Church  is  gathering  strength :  the  Lord  is 
adding  thereto. 

6.  DcMBARTON.—A  most  lari.ust 
request  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Home- 
Missionary  Cominitt<-(>  lor  the  app  jint- 
meut  of  an  additional  Home -Missionary 
minister  for  Ahxandria, — a  place  three 
miles  from  Dumbarton,  with  a  population 
of  twelve  thousauil.  Here  a  hill  is  tircn- 
pitd  for  public  services,  whieh  arc  well 
attcndetl,  and  an  eitenbive  work  of  God 
has  sprung  up.  Lueal  he'p  has  been 
secured,  and  one  zealous  brother  devotes 
his  time  to  it.  Nnmi-rous  cottage -services 
are  held,  and  out-duor  prcaehin;;  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to.  A  lar^e  liible-class 
has  been  collected.  Many  striking 
instances  of  conversion  atti'st  tbe  preKenee 
of  the  Divine  ^spirit  in  our  miJst. 
Among  these  is  that  of  apersm  but  too 
well  known  in  the  neI^'li')ourhood,  and 
who  never  attended  any  j'licu  of  worship. 
He  was  induced  to  c^iiie  to  our  service, 
and  while  there  wn-*  pr)wer.uliy  convinced 
of  sin,  and  suu^ht  direi'liou  ai.d  comfort. 
He  became  converted,  and  is  now  a  steiUy 
chiirch-mcuiber  ;  hi.s  amended  life,  re- 
marked by  and  astonishing  all  ob^^nvcrs 
giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  spiritual 
change. 

[This  ia  an  example  of  many  other 
applications  which  reach  the  ('oinniittce 
which  ought  to  be  met,  but  which  cannot 
be  entertained  for  want  of  funds.  At  pre- 
sent they  must  be  deferR'd,  and  the  Com- 
mittee arc  disticsfted  that  it  must  be  so 
till  the  liberality  of  thcfriei.ilsof  Home- Mis- 
sionary work  shall  favoiir  them  with  larger 
contributions.  These,  surely,  will  come  1] 

7.  PoHTiSsiE. — From  the  Journal  of 
the  Rev,  J,  M.  Jfrtv^/«.— March,  1870. 
— Our  chnrch -members  sre  growing  in 
grace,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing prejudice  against  the  employment  of 
lay  helpers.  Three  of  our  brethren  arc 
u  2 
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engtged  nearly  every  Sunday,  and  often  here,  and  their  sncceas,  hife  attnctdllK 

daring  the  week,  in  warning  and  directing  attention  of  other  Chorehct  to  whit  wmi 

the  nagod]y.    We  have  commenced  open-  much  neglected  place,  and  thu  iidiRct 

air  service!.       A   taste  for  reading  hat  good  has  been  done.    I  hare  eztenporiKl 

been  formed,  and  wc  have  several  copies  of  services  in  some  adjacent  plseei,  and  hin 

Wesley*s  "  Sermons  **  and  "  Notes,"  and  collected  congregations  of  from  urty  ti 

of  Fletcher's  Wcrks,  in  circulation.   These  one    hundred  and   twenty  persom  Tki 

are  eagerly  read.     We  have   given  away  cod  fishery  has  not  been  so  oaprMlietiN 

copies  of  John  Nelson's  "  Journal,"— the  for  thirty  years  as  it  has  been  thii  mmoi, 

recent   cheap  edition, — with  which    our  and  late  storms  have  occasioned  gnst  nl 

people  are  much  interested.    Our  labours  painful  losses. 

ExTBACTS   FBOM   BePOBTS  PRESENTED   TO   THE   AnNUAL  DiSTBICT- 

Meetings. 

1.  BuiLTH. — The  Report  of  the  Builth  course  of  a  few  weeks.  During  tkt  pM 
Home  Mission  for  the  current  year  shows  we  have  raised  £600,  mostly  ia  ml 
a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  mem-  sums.  The  Sabbath-school  chiUm  kf 
bers,  notwithstanding  the  nuusual  number  means  of  their  boxes  alone  haff  eoUedri 
of  vacancies,  caused  by  death,  emigration,  £60,  and  they  are  still  working  lesLiv^ 
and  removal,  which  we  have  had  to  fill  in  this  matter.  We  have  evexy  prapitl 
op.  Our  public  services  have  been  well  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Chiyd 
attended,  and  the  labours  of  the  mission-  Committee  in  the  specified  tins.  Ikl 
ary  and  his  colleagues  have  been  fsvour-  erection  of  a  small  chapel  hu  bsci  eoB* 
ably  received.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  mencedat  Borth.  aneigbbooringwilng- 
domiciliary  visits  have  been  paid,  involving  place  where  we  have  a  few  mi 
in  this  widely>scattered  Mission  a  large  good  congregations  during  the 
amount   of   physical   eiertion.     A    new  months. 

chapel  is  loudly  called  for  at  Newbridge        Although  the  demands  npoi  oir  pHfli 

on  the  Wye,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  have    been    very   heavy,   they  kifi  Ml 

"  arise  and  build  "  by  the  liberal  efforts  allowed  onr  Connexional  fands  to  HI'S 

put  forth.    On  the  whole,  the  prospects  every  collection,  with  one  cxceptiQi|ik>^ 

of  the  Mission  are  hopeful.  ing  a  slight  improvement  i^oa  tht  f^ 


W.  S.  Bestall.  year.     We    are    enconrmccd  to 

exertions    in   this   intcrestiag  ■yhai « 

8.  Abbbtstwtth.— The  past  year  hu  Home-Mission  labour,   and  look  !•  Ai 

been  one  of  continuons  prosperity ;  every  future  with  the  greatest  confidenei. 

depart  meat  of  our  work  is  in  healthy  and  Datxo  TboSsIL 
vigorous  operation.    We  have  to  report  an 

increase  of  nine  members,  with  twenty-one  8.  Shiplct  (Sa/taire), — ^The  t^ff^ 

on  trial.       Some   mouths   ago  we  were  ment  of  a  Home- Missionary  bimIv  ^ 


favoured  with  a  gracions  awakening,  more  this  Circuit  has  been  moat 

especially  among  onr  youDg  people ;  and  commenced  his  work  with  an 

most  of  the  new  converts  remain  steadfast,  prospect  of  snccess,  and  he  aooi  iBBi* 

and  promise  to  be  useful  members  of  the  number  of  friends  ready  to  eo-op0ili«tt 

Church   of  Christ.      Two    new    Society  him  in   his  efforts  to  pimsate  tki  «il 


classes  have  been  formed  during  the  year,  being  of  the  people  in  the 

Our  Sabbath-school  continues  to  be  well  His  pastoral  Isbours  have  bcea  a 

attended ;  it  is  efficiently  taught,  and  has  to  many.    At  the  eommeMOMrt  tf  ^ 

already  yielded  fruit.  ynr  we  arranged  for  ipceial  stffiMl  fc 

Our  energies  have  been  in  a  great  mca-  connection  with  nearly  dl 


sure  eoneentrated  upon  our  new  chapel  at     the  Circuit.    The  praycn  off  Grf • 
Abciystwyth,  whieh  wiU  be  opened  in  the     wen  aiitweicd,  and  dMwm  of 
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I  vpon  US.  HaB7  liniiers  wen 
■d  coDTcrtcd,  and  the  memben 
Aencd  and  bkued.  Namerictl 
«  Ibllowcd.  We  had  the  plea- 
oitlBg  at  our  March  Qoartcrlj- 
than  eighty  on  trial, 
of   that  number  being  at 


The  population  between  Saltaire  and 
Shipley  ia  large,  and  rapidly  inereaaiog ; 
opening  oat  a  field  for  Bpirilual  cultifa- 
tion,  which  we  hope,  with  the  Divine 
bletsing,  will  loon  yield  a  harvest  of  tonli 
to  the  Chureh  of  Christ. 

KOBEKT  COOKB. 


EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


kU  wliieh  appeer  la  oar  pmm  under  th«  heed  of  **  General  Reltirtoui  Intelllffenee  "  ere 
MB  from  the  moet  tnutworthy  loareet  at  onr  eommand.  We  cannot  undertake,  how- 
«er  for  the  proprfetj.  In  all  caaee,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  guarantee.  In  every  Inttanee, 
ft  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  pertims  aod  placea  ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  which, 
rsolOeete  connected  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  various  Religious  Societies 
Hmohj  Advance.] 


ITDALISTa    AND  CONTCISIONAL 

Jnder   the  title  of  "Catholic 

one  of  the  Bomaniaing  organs 

published  a  paper  which  calls 

entioa  of  all  Frotestauts.    The 

otraeta  show  to  whit  lengths 

lata  in  the  Establishment  have 

leir  minds  to  go : — 

re  publicity,"  says  the  '*  Church 

"to  what  has  been  done,  as 

I  and  encouragement  to  clergy 

^nUtly  to  plan  out  the  neit 

be  taken,  in  the  great    work 

dsing    the    (practically)   Pro- 

■unnnion   of   which    we    are 

Priends    and    euemies    alike 

the  Kitnal  movemeot  means 

I  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 

tidam — ehoral  aervice,  alabaster 

and  different  coloured  book- 

Tlw   Real    Presence   of   our 

Bid  in  the  Eucharist,  under  the 

■  €ff  bread  and  wine,  and  the 

tlw  prieathood  to  forgive  sins 

•  the  two  points  for  which  we 

fiag ;  these  are  the  two  pointa 

Ueb  the  world,  the  fleah,  and 

17  ovt  moat  Tehementiy 

€  the  most  eheeriag  aigns  in 
Emval  ia  the  ever-increuing 
tmenmmi  of  Penanee.  The 
the  use  of  it  is  entirely 
na.  Of  eoone,  even  u 
Bfln  dAagm  sttBading  iu  use 
kr  long  iiglsflt:  tha  want  of 
te  ttt  priMlhood,  the 


waut  of  certain  safeguards  duly  provided 
for  in  the  Roman  Communion,  at  once 
occur  to  us  as  great  detiderata;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  other 
dangers :  young  mcu  and  women  are  apt 
to  make  confession  a  sort  of  amusement, 
to  fly  from  one  priest  to  another,  to 
forget  that  Confession  is  a  sacrament, 
(a  danger  which  eiists  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  F.  Faber  somewhere  remarks,) 
and  very  often  fail  to  recollect  that  they 
come  to  confess  their  sins  and  not  those 
of  other  people, — to  confess  to  God  wherein 
they  have  offended  llim,  and  not  to  retail 
gossip  or  engage  in  conversation  with 
God*s  priest.  Again,  there  is  an  air  of 
mystery  and  a  lack  of  publicity  attending 
the  Confessional,  as  revived  among  us, 
which  should  not  exist.  There  is  no 
shame  in  going  to  confession, — the  shame 
is  the  consequence  of  the  sins  committed ; 
why  persons  should  be  afraid  of  being 
seen  going  to  confess  their  sins  we  do  not 
quite  understand,  even  after  making  due 
idlowance  for  the  angry  Paterfamiliu,  or 
the  feelings  of  the  gentlemen  who  deelaim 
against  the  treatment  of  their  '  wives  and 
daughters'  at  the  hands  of  confessors. 
If  we  are  not  ashamed  to  meet  the  King 
Himself  at  His  altar  throne,  shall  we  fear 
to  meet  His  ambassador  when  he  sits  to 
proclaim  to  us  peace  in  the  tribunal  of 

Penance 

"One  thing  is  now  necessary:  the 
erection  of  the  Confessional-box  or  boxes 
in  onr  churchei.    Other  plana  ire  mora 
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or  leas  fiulTircs,  ind  are  iHcnded  with  "  And  to  thoM  who  wnU  M  |W 
Bundry  disadvantages ;  that  of  hearing  for  what  is  called  prudence  nd  ostioa, 
confessions  at  the  altar-rails  may  be  all  wc  wonld  say,  What  haf e  these  gnwd  fv 
very  well,  bnt  the  sight  of  priest  and  us  in  times  past?  No  pcrsoH  «« 
penitent  in  that  prominent  part  of  the  have  been  so  forbearing  as  the  RittsMi. 
church  must  be  rather  distracting  to  They  might  have  done  a  thoonnA  thiip 
persons  who  desire  to  say  their  prayers  which  they  have  not  done,  and  pitfM 
before  the  High  Altar.  The  objections  to  many  devotions  which  they  hsit  itf 
the  nse  of  the  sacristy  are  too  obvioas  introduced — simply  not  to  gin 
to  require  enumeration.  Mr.  Bennett's  simply  to  propitiate  the  weaker 
*  little  Chapels '  are  far  more  desirable.  Have  the  weaker  brethren  showa  a 
but  there  are  drawbacks  to  this  plan  also,  forbearance  P  Mr.  Maekoaodus's 
The  '  box '  wonld  remove  all  difficulties : 
would  take  away  all  mystery,  and  yet  give 
quietness  and  insure  freedom  from  moles- 
tation :  while  the  fact  that  the  priest  is  to 
be  found  at  certain  hours  in  a  certain 
place  would  remove  many  ditBculties  which 
now  stand  in  the  way  of  priests  and 
penitents    in    the    discharging  of    their 

respective  duties Let  the  confessional 

be  as  open  as  the  altar  and  the  font,  and 
then  the  ignorant  cries  against  it  will  die 
away  before  its  existence  as  a  public 
institution.  Let  confession  be  an  open 
acknowledged  fact,  and  thousands  may  be 
brought  to  apply  to  their  souls  the 
precious  blood  which  first  washed  them 
white  and  clean  in  the  laver  of  regene- 
ration, and  continually  pnrifics  and  restores  said,  but  we  have  no  intentioa  of  rabfl 
them  to  their  baptismal  innocency  in  the  past  sncceascs  and  pnst  trooUei  fl^f  V 
sacrament  of  Penance.  as  on  to  fresh  exertions.    If  wt  M^* 

"The  only  difficulty  is  the  obtaining  of     Archbishop  Manning's   words,  'l^M 
a  faculty,  but  it  should  be  remembered     is  our  Japan  ' — to  Gatholicixe 
that,    strictly    speaking,  a  stained-ghisa     to  restore  what  has  been  lost,  to  i 
window  requires  just  as  mnch  a  £scnlty  as     devotions  and  rites  ranent  uA 
does  a  confession  chair,  which  may  easily     jn    the    rest  of  Western 
be  constructed    so  as  to    be  moved  at     which    may  aid    in    Christiani|| 
pleasure.     Tliis  any  one  may  see  at  St. 
Alban's,  Holborn.     It  is  wiser,  perhaps, 
not    to  ask  for  a    faculty  at  all;   and 
Catholics  must  bear  in  mind  that,  if  it 

requires  a  faculty  to  introduce  ornaments     people  wisdom  to  doafwitli  the 
or  articles  of  furniture  into  our  churches,     of  men  who  boast  of  bebngi^  ta 
it  equally  requires  a  faculty  to  remove     while  eating  the  fanad  of  « 
them.     If  any  one  doubta  the  truth  of    Establishment  I 
this,  we  refer  him  to  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
Archdeacon  Stone,  or  a  Mr.  Cordinglcj, 
sometime  Churchwarden  at   Atherstone,' 
in  Warwickfchire,  who  will  tell  the  same 
story.    Mr.  Cordiugley  was  fined  £100 
for  removing  a  rc-table  and  some  oina- 
mniB  propria  moiu. 


concessions  (unwise,  we  deeaed  tka)^ 
only  spurred  on  the  fanatics  of  the  Ckwl 
Association,  who  prefer  spendiig  IMT 
money  in  extinguishing  two  obAi  ti 
aiding  the  Jews'  Conversion  Tad  SMf 
by  alms,  or  supporting  the  inpo^ai** 
Exeter  Hall.  All  forbearance  on  the |^ 
of  Bitualists  has  been  nsdess,  aad  ■■ 
the  Church  Aasociation 
war  let  it  be.  Only— the 
different.  Masses  on  the  earth  sal  Ai 
prayers  of  Saints  in  heaven  an  aV 
vnlgar  declamation,  indecent  UftoiM 
and  £50,0C0  are  Ufirs.  ForonM 
we  can  only  go  on,  not  adc^ag  M 
Russell's  phrase,  '  rest  and  be  thsiklL 
Thankftd  enough  we  are,  as  I^.  M* 


people, — these  are  onr  aima.* 

lliis  is  at  least  ontspoka;  «■ 
at  laat  whither  Ritnaliam  wodd  fen  hrf 
its  dupes.    May  Ood  give  both 


Thb  Abchbishop  or  Dma  a^ 
Hioh-Chvbch  llAVVAU.—Thw  tr 
been  no  little  eidtcneat  ia  thi  W; 
Chnrch  on  aeeoont  off  the  Km  lik*  ^ 
Archbiahop  Trench  is  lafcii—  ti  M^* 
devotionil    •<  Muwli."    la  Mii  i 
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^pnoi  lij  proteit  hat  beea  signed  tnd  intended  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the 

Rated.      It     11    worth    placing     on  3fass. 

md: —  Secondly.  Wc  protest  apaintt  the  doc- 

trine  that  the  Jjonl's  >Sup]ipr  is  a  repre- 

Ye»  the  nndenigned  membcn  of  the  sentatiun  of  our  LMrd's  death  un  the  cross, 

Ineh  of  Irdaiid,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  the  ohject  of  which  is  to  plnee  before  Cud 

MUm,  hereby  pnblidj  record  our  protest  the  l-'athiT  His  Soifs  death  an  a  sncriliee 

pinit  the  drralntion  among  onr  families  for  siu,  which  duetrine  is  implied  iu  the 

idbooieholds  of  a  Manual  of  Devotion,  following  words: — 

rtitkd,  "  Short  Prayen,  &e.,  for  those  "  That  by  it  wc  may  '  show  the  Lord's 

ifcoharelittk  time  to  pray,"  which  has  death  till  He  come.'  (l  Cor.  x\.  26.)   That 

m  nied  by  certain  clergymen  in  the  ii,  that  we  majr  show  it  on  earth,  as  lie 

■idl  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Himself  is  nhvnvH  doina;  in  Heaven;  and 

s  the    instmction   of   candidates    for  so  remind  God  the  Father  and  c:ur»elves  uf 

nflimation ;    and   which,  having    been  our  Lord's  death  on  the  cross  for  sinners." 

Amitted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dnblin,  (P.  4,  Part  II.) 

■idrMni  from  his  Grace  no  expression  The  meaning;  here  imposed  on  I  Cor.  xi. 

lemnre  or  mark  of  disapproval.  20,  is  incon^tislent  with  the  test,  as  well  as 

Ye  protest  against  the  eirculation  of  with  the  whole  tenor  of  Holy  Scripture, 

lis  aannal,  becaose  we  believe  its  tend-  and  is  calculated  to  lead  the  minds  of 

Bi^  is  to  instil  doctrines  into  the  minds  those  for  whose  instmction  the  book  was 

iffMth,  and  encourage  practices  which  intended  to  a  belief  in  the  offering  of 

bn  made  fearfnl  progress  in  the  sister  the  Mass. 

CbrA  of  England,  and  have  already  led  Thirdly.  We  protest  against  the  doctrine 

nij  of  its  members  into  communion  with  that  it  is  lawful  to  pray  for  the  dead,  a 

Iha  Church  of  Rome.  practice  suggested  by  the  last  words  of  the 

Ye  enter  onr  aolenm  protest  against  following  statement : — 

As  lugerons  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  *'  I   believe  that  all  members   of  the 

ftii  nanual  on  the  following  important  Catholic  Church,  whether  living  or  dc- 

|riib : —  parted,  arc  one  family,  having  one  faith  and 

link.  We  protest  agunst  the  doctrine  one  baptism, — one  God  for  their  Father, 

ftift  Christ  ia  really  present  in  the  bread  —one  Jesus  for  their  Saviour, — one  Holy 

■1  wine  of  our  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  Spirit  for  their  Sanctifier.     We  shonld 

implied    by  the  words  of   the  always  feel  for  one  another,  and  pray  for 

namdy:—  one  another."  (Pp.  21,  22.  Part  II.) 

"Ihe  outwaid  part  of  thja  holy  Sacra-  The  cautions  removal  from  the  Prayer- 
is  bread  and  wine.  The  inward  or  Book  of  all  traces  of  prayers  for  the  dead 
part  !•  the  body  and  blood  of  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the 
CUilk  who  ia  there  spiritually  and  really  Reformers  that  such  a  practice  leads  to  the 
IHMt."  (P.  4.  Part  II.)  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

We  beHeve  that  Christ  is  no  more  pre-  Fourthly.  We  protest  against  the  doc- 

Ht  in  the  dements  after  consecration  trine  of  priestly  Absolution,  as  set  forth 

hibelbn;  and  that  in  this  Sacrament  in  these  words : — 

Bi  ii  Mt  in  any  special  sense  present,  "  Our  Lord,  who  has  power  on  earth  to 

■M  ipirituaUy,  and  in  that  sense  redly,  forgive  sins,  forgives  us  when  we  are  bap- 

bAaheavti  of  those  who  by  faith  receive  tizcd,  when  we  receive  the  Sacrament  of 

1    We  an,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  His  body  and  blood,  when  we  confess  our 

inppreaaion  in  tUs  statement  of  faults  and  repent  of  them ;  and  this  for- 

of  any  allosbn  to  the  faith  of  glveness  He  also  declares  and  conveys  to 

k  MMBimuiieant  as  the  means  whereby  us  thronzh  the  priests  of  His  Church." 

at  iffaituDy  partakes  of  the  body  and  (P.  22,  Part  II.) 

mi  of  Ckriak  is  ealeulated  to  lead  the  The  conveyance  of  forgiveness  of  sins 

iliiiar  thoM  lor  whose  instroetion  it  is  through  a  priest  has  no  warrant  from 
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Holy  Scripture,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  forms  of  absolution  used  in  our  daily 
aud  Communion  services,  in  which  remis- 
sion of  sins  is  declared  and  pronounced  by 
God's  ministers  to  those  who  truly  repent. 
If  there  be  found  in  our  present  formularies 
any  expressions  which  appear  to  favour 
such  a  doctrine,  we  think  the  time  has 
come  for  their  removal  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

We  also  protest  against  this  and  other 
similar  statements  in  the  manual,  became 
the  minds  of  our  children  are  therein 
directed  exclusively  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Sacraments,  while  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation  maintained  by  all  evan- 
gelical churches — Justification  by  Faith 
only — ^18  altogether  ignored. 

Fifthly.  We  protest  against  the  system 
of  dtflf-cxamiDatiou  prescribed  for  young 
persons  preparing  for  Confirmation,  as 
contained  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Have  I  indulged  in  iudecent  thoughts  P 
— read  indecent  books? — joined  in  inde- 
cent conversation  ? — looked  at  indecent 
objects?-— committed  indecent  actions  by 
myself  or  with  others?"  (P.  10,  Part  II.) 
The  practice  here  cnjoioed  leads  insidi- 
ously to  the  Romish  Confessional,  and,  we 
believe,  will  never  be  tolerated  by  the 
Protestant  people  of  Ireland. 

Sixthly.  Wc  protest  against  the  iajurious 

ttateraeut,  with  refrrcnceto  our  dissenting 

brethren,  contained  in  the  following  words: 

**  Have  I  gone  to  Dissenting  chapels  ?  " 

P.  8,  Part  II.) 

This  is  openly  put  forward  as  a  breach 
of  the  Second  Commandment,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  following  array  of  texts  of 
Scripture :— John  ivii.  21 ;  Rom.  xvi.  17, 
18;  Heb.  xiii.  17;  1  John  ii.  19;  Jude 
19  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  3 ;  from  which  the  reader 
is  led  to  infer  that  Dissenters  are  charge- 
able with  idolatry,  with  "  serving  not  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly;  " 
with  being  "  Antichrists  "  and  "  mockers, 
walking  after  ungodly  lusU,— sensual, 
having  not  the  Spirit." 

Snch  applications  of  Scripture,  and  such 
aspersions  on  the  members  of  other  Evan- 
gelical Churchea.  we  uttcriy  repudiate,  aa 
shockmg  to  our  feelings,  repugnaut  to  our 


Ecclesiastical  Titus  An 
— A  Meeting  of  the  rcprcMititi 
National  Prutettant  Unioi,  1 
Association,  and  the  Scottish  Be 
Society  was  recently  held,  to  ttki 
si  deration  the  Bill  for  the  Bap 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  whet 
unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Bill  be  strenuously  oppoaed. 

(I.)  Because  it  is  "not  a  q 
religion  but  a  question  of  powa 
ther  Protestant  interests  in  th' 
are  to  be  upheld,  or  whether  th 
Rome  should  dominate  over  « 
St.  Leonard's,  House  of  Lordly 
May  28th,  1870. 

(2.)  Becauseitis"aqQestioii 

tion  and  authority,and  this  canon 

by  the  Crown,  and  is  not  the  pm 

any  foreign  princei*'— 'Lord  Bass 

of  Lords.  "  Times,"  May  28th, 

(3.)  Because  the  Pope,  a  fon 

reign,  by  his  "  Letters  Apostolic 

tember  29th,  1850.  presumed  to 

England   "into    one    arehiepisi 

twelve  episcopal  sees;"  so  that 

Cardintl  Wiseman,  in  his  PastOi 

the  Flaminian   Gate  of  Romi^' 

that,  "  at  present,  and  till  sad 

the  Holy  See  shdll  think  fit  otl 

provide,  we  govern,  and  shsU  e 

govern,"  certain  specified  parti 

Isnd  ''as  Ordinary  thereof,"  ai 

other  parts,  *'  utiih  the  islands  si 

Administrator,  with  ordinary  jui 

(4.)  Because  the  act  of  the 

direct  invasion  of  the  ecdesiastii 

macy  of  the  Crown,  and  wss  dos 

character  as  bishop  of  the  whob 

land."— Mr.  Hope  Scott,  ETidei 

Committee  on  Ecclesiastial  Tit 

answer  450. 

(6.)  Because  "the  Charch  [« 
claima  the  innate  right  of  cc 
jurisdiction,"  and  its  bishops  han 
slightest  intention  of  miking  a 
by  complying  with  the  itqufCBi 
Ecclesiastical  Act,  no  nutter  whi 
Parliament  are  passed*  or  whsA 
arethreatened  or  imposed."— Dr.! 
Evidence  Select  Coamittee  tm  Si 
cal  Titles,  p.  52,  quest  789  aai  '^ 
(6.)  Beeanse  the  utioiiai  pnM 
would,  bj  tho   npasl  of  ttii 
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dtheP^  Brief  of  1820,  u 
■nWqninii  Briefs,  BuUi,  or 
roidd  be  virtooUy  eiUbliahed, 
n  the  ordinery  nfegaards  de- 
iomaii  Cetholic  coantrief. 
ft  becaiue  "  the  liberty  of  Pro- 
bee  been  enjoyed  too  long  in 
dlow  of  any  laecenfiil  attcmpti 
k  foreign  yoke  npon  oar  mindi 
meet.  No  foreign  prince  or 
rill  be  permitted  to  fasten  hii 
I  a  aatiott  which  haa  lo  long  and 
idicated  its  right  to  freedom  of 
riL  poUtieal,  and  religions." — 
Bnasell  to  Biihop  of  Durham, 
tth.  1850. 

B,  as  well  aa  on  many  other 
le  Joint  Committees  earnestly 
nmest,  active,  and  immediate 
lU  Protestants  throughout  the 
I  are  determined  to  maintain 
e  sopremacy  of  the  sovereign, 
Srecdom  firom  any  foreign  yoke, 
e  present  moment  is  seeking  by 
a  eooncil  of  bishops  sitting  in 
,  to  rerive  and  enforce  all  its 
laa  and  pretenaions :  and,  far- 
naet  certain  decrees  which,  in 
if  dogmatic  definitions,  would 
tent  of  authority  belonging  to 
in  the  hierarchy  respectively, 
)  aame  time  affect  the  mataal 
r  the  cifil  and  ecdesiutical 
liese  decrees,  far  from  being  a 
aee  to  be  carried  ont  at  some 
mttf  seem  speeislly  intended  to 
invest  with  a  new  dogmatic 
■Ktain  ancient  claims  of  the 
ag  known  to  the  worid,  and 
idiated  by  the  secolar  society  of 
1  nationa." — Baron  Arnim,  the 
limBtcr  at  Rome^  to  Cardinal 
May  2U  1870. 
\mme»  LonD,  Chairman  Protes- 
tant Assoeiatioa, 
liCHAiD  NuoMT,  Hon.  Sec. 

Katiooal  Protestant  Union, 
h  B.  Badbrocb,  See.  Scottish 

Bcftmnation  Society. 
!i    Pboibraiit  soldius.^* 
!■•  tullad  a  great  sensation 
V  SB-nligioaists.    Several  Pro- 


testants who  refcide  in  the  city  of  Perpiguan, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  have  addressed 
a  i>ctilion  to  the  Senate  in  order  to  obtain 
for  the  soldier j  of  their  communion  the 
free  exerciie  of  their  worship.  The  French 
army  includes,  iu  fart,  a  Urge  numbrr  of 
Protestants;  and  why  should  not  these 
citizens,  who  arc  ready  to  expose  their 
lives  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
national  territory,  enjoy  the  same  right  a 
as  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church? 
IVe  rejoice  to  say  that  the  Senate,  after 
listening  to  a  rep<»rt  upon  this  petition, 
drawn  up  by  one  of  its  members,  M.  licroy 
dc  St.  Arnand,  resolved  that  the  petition 
should  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  of  Worship,  with  a  request  that  a 
Protestant  pastor  might  be  appointed  at 
Perpignan  to  insure  to  the  soldiers  of  onr 
cooimunion  the  religious  instruction  needful 
fur  them  in  the  po^ition  (sometimes  very 
difficult)  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  have  therefore  re- 
cognised the  equality  to  which  Protestants 
are  entitled,  with  Romanists,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  duties.  This  is  progress 
as  re^srds  the  members  of  our  Protestant 
Churches,  and  a  guarantee  for  those 
families  which  have  sons  enrolled  under 
the  national  stan<lard. —  Correspond ent  qf 
"  Evangtlical  Chrittettdom." 

PlSTOBAL     OF    THB    ABCUBISnOP     Of 

Paris — The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  M. 
Darboy,  has  recently  published  a  pastoral 
letter,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  not 
be  well  received  by  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
It  docs  not,  in  any  way,  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,  but  statea 
that  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  are 
themselves  guided,  enlightened,  and 
strengthened  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  may,  with  the  help  of  Divine  grace, 
attain  the  object  of  their  sojonm  here 
below.  M.  Darboy  has  long  been  known 
as  a  prelate  who  will  not  slavishly  bend 
either  liead  or  heart  beneath  the  yoke  of 
Papal  despotism.  Of  this  fact  he  baa  jast 
given  a  new  proof  in  his  pastoral  letter. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  French  prelatea 
possess  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  of 
XJItramontanism.*  But,  t^ianks  b^  to  find. 


|b.ifttit«lD  of  tha  J^eh 

^  Mt  *  Thi  CMDiaui  Chucsh  and 


Bishops  generally  towarda  the  Pope  and 
the  Papacy,"  p.  602. 
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there  are  others,  and  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous,  who  claim  the 
independence  of  their  personal  convictions, 
and  refuse  blindly  to  follow  the  opinions 
of  the  Jesuits.      I  will  quote  the  Terj' 
words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.    "  May 
God,"  he  says,  "come  to  our  aid  by  Tlis 
commandments,  which  direct  us ;  by  His 
grace,  which  upholds  us.     lie  Himself  is 
the  way  in  which  we  walk,  the  infallible 
truth  which  thows  U3  our  road,  and  the 
Source  of  that  hippy  life  unto  which  we 
may  attain."    It  is  very  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  have  no 
need,   under  such  circumfetanccs,.  of  any 
pretended    infallible   earthly   i^nidc,    and 
the    so-called    divine    authority    of   the 
Ri)man  PoutifT  ceases  to  be  indispeoftable. 

Italy:   the  Waldenstan  Missions. 
—From  the  report  of  the  Waldcnsian  Mis- 
sions in  Italy,  which  has  just  been  published, 
we  lesrn  that  there  are  now  thirty  stations 
in   connection  with  that  Church,   where 
either  a  pastor,  evangelist,  or  teacher  is 
labonring,  and  that  frum  twenty-five  to 
thirty  other  places  are  periodically  visited, 
some  of  which    give   every  prospect   of 
becoming    important    churches,    were   it 
possible  to  place  an  evangelist  to  labour 
there.      Sixteen  of  the  stations  possess 
buildings  for  churches  and  schools ;  in  the 
remainder  it  is  necessary  to  hire  rooms. 


The  number  of  libonen  iB  cwwtioa 
with  this  misiion  ■mouuta  to  89,  sumIj 
20    pastors,    15     evangeliiti,  sal   \k 
teachers.     The  senriccs  in  the  difacBt 
stations  are  attended  by  about  3,SS5  irsshr 
hearers,  while  a  large  number  of  psm 
attend  occasionally,  being   atUscttd  bj 
curiosity.     From  325  peraoni  wko  kn 
attended,  during  the  past  year,  diMiflv 
catechumens,  170  have  been  adaittelti 
the  Lord's  Table.    About  2.0O9  penoDi 
are  now  regular  members  of  the  CkBich. 
Throughout    the  whole  of  the  ^stioas 
there  have  twenty  persons  letaniel  ts 
Romanism,  seven  to  infidelity  or  iBdifi^ 
cntism,   and    eleven    hive   been  eseoa* 
municatcd  for  different  reasons.    A  itnB| 
appeal  is  made  from  thew  fects  to  tki 
evangelists  to  use  every  possible  mesu  Is 
ascertain  the  character  and  true  ferHsgirf 
those  who  are  admitted  into  the  CInd. 
At  the  same  time,  these  facts  ihov  tti 
care  with  which  the  members  of  the  ea- 
gregations    are   watched    over,  sal  th 
strictness  of  the  discipline  whieh  is  eifr 
cised.    The  day-schools  are  stteaM  If 
1,517  scholars.    At  five  of  the  Mam,  ii 
addition  to  the  day-schools,  thers  sie  da 
evening  classes  for  those  whoars  pRfoM 
from  attending  the  regular  leisou.   t" 
Sunday- schools  have  an  attendsDeedW 
which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  iaosM 
as  these  form  the  tme  nnrsefy  of  ^ 
Church. 
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The  late  Mb.  John  Ironmonger,  of 
Meashim,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  was  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Gotl  at 
Oakthorpe  aud  Mca^ham  for  the  period  of 
forty- one  years.  For  sonic  time  before  he 
obtained  the  assurance  of  forgiveness,  ho 
was  burdened  with  a  sense  of  his  siufid- 
ncss,  as  the  following  extract  from  his 
diary  shows: — 

"  Dee.  20th,  1827.— I  have  been  con- 

xincciX  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart, 

U  ^'^-'^  *a  of  a  change  of  life,  for  some 

Xintc  9  hut  for  the  last  month  my  convic- 

^osim    Iw^  beea  deeper,  and  I  have  seen 


more  beauty  in  religion.  I  thoeiBW  ■■ 
all  the  means  of  grace,  andwasvoyv 
sirous  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  wsf  ^^ 
To-night  I  went  to  Moin,  and  head  Ai 
Rev.  S.  Broadbcnt  preach  from  1  Ma  ^ 
8,  9.  And,  blessed  be  God,  it  «■  '* 
word  in  sca:!on  I '  He  spoke  of  Ihs  tf* 
owed  to  God.  and  that  Jescs  Ckriit  M 
paid  that  debt  by  suffering, '  the  W  *« 
the  unjust,  thst  He  might  briig  ■  ^ 
God;'  and  then  enlarged  oa 
ingratitude  in  not  believin|toni 
accepting  Him  as  onr  Safionr. 
God,  I  wu  enabled  to  cut  agr 
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iOut  looDld  tdjon  the  iUth- 
III  word;  and  tliat  'tbe  love 
I  ahfld  abroid  in  my  heart/ 
0  All  men.  I  eonld  nj  with 
;,  'I  will  pnite  Thee,'  etc.; 
h  the  poet,  '  No  eondemnation 


•  ti 


ig  eonyert  was  the  Babject  of 
ition.  Satan  tried  to  destroy 
96,  and  to  diitreu  and  haraM 
But  he  was  enabled  to  triumph 
itoal  atrngglet,  and  freqnentlj 
and  comfort  in  waiting  upon 
house.  It  waa  his  custom  to 
fi  means  of  grace  he  could,  and 
fp  jot  this  course  he  fonnd  in 
i  desire  to  lire  to  God,  and 
slf  to  the  work  of  the  Church. 
it  year  of  his  union  with  the 
udcntly  soujurht  the  blessing;  of 
ificatiun,  and  was  enabled  to 
111  cloaa,  that  "the  blood  of 
st  deanieth  from  all  ain." 
ig  extract  from  his  diary  shows 
I  he  waa  to  grow  in  grace : — 
Mh,  1828.— I  hare  this  day 
ly  twentieth  year ;  but,  alas  1  I 
nt  one  in  the  service  of  God, 
have  great  cause  of  deep  hu> 
4  unfeigned  love  and  gratitude 
i  He  has  not  cut  me  down  as 
'  of  the  gronnd.'  I  have  the 
He  to  be  thankful  that  I  am  a 
Hia  saving  grace.  Bless  the 
ioull" 

it  of  Norember,  1884,  he  re- 
B  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hickson, 
Um  to  take  charge  of  a  class. 
upon  the  duty  of  leader  fully 
f  Ida  responsibility;  and  in 
it  he  writes,  "  I  feel  it  is  not  a 
dl  importance  to  have  the  care 
nutted  to  me.  Though  1  feel 
■  well  u  inanfficientof  myself, 
■aa  ua  when  we  meet." 
kid  in  hia  heart  deep  gratitnde 
Bia  proridential  dealinga,  and 
■A  all  hia  tcmponl  eigoyment 
MBefrom  the  Most  High.  On 
^1880,  the  fbUowing  sentences 
m  hj  him  in  lefarenee  to  a 
Wriiifiee,  "  I  frel  I  am  laid 
tioMl  nMigrtioM  to  love  and 


serve  my  Maker.  He  has  been  good,  very 
good  to  me;  may  the  remainder  of  my 
life  be  one  continued  sacrifice  to  Him,  and 
may  all  the  changes  of  this  life,  lead  me  to 
prepare  for  that  '  rest '  which  '  remaineth 
to  the  people  of  Gud.'  1  feel  determined, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  devote  myself  more 
than  ever  to  His  senice,  so  that  when  I 
fail  ou  earth,  I  may  secure  an  everlasting 
crown." 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreiLTn  lauds»  and  waa  a 
hard  worker  in  the  Sabbath-school,  during 
the  whole  of  hia  reIip;ious  career,  some- 
times having  to  carry  ou  that  important 
work  almost  siuglehanded.  Nothing 
delighted  him  so  much  as  a  revival  of 
God's  work  at  the  place  of  his  residence. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1858, 
the  Society  at  Measliam  was  favoured  with 
a  {^ntcioua  intlueuce,  resulting  in  the  addi- 
tion of  from  fifty  to  sixty  members.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  great  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Ironmonger,  and  in  speaking  of  it  he 
aays,  under  date,  March  7th,  "Another  good 
day.  Praise  the  Lord  !  As  many  as  thirty 
seeking  Him.  May  the  Tjord  take  care  of  the 
lambs,  and  preserve  them  from  sin."  As 
a  class-leader,  he  was  rarely  abaent  from 
the  weekly  meeting.  On  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing it  was  his  almost  invariable  custom  to 
descend  into  the  body  of  the  chapel,  at  the 
close  of  the  public  service,  to  lead  the 
prayer-meeting ;  and  many  know  how  ear- 
nest were  his  pleadings  with  God  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion,  and  how  rejoiced  he 
was  when  there  were  any  who  manifested 
concern  about  their  souls.  Failing  health 
for  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  pre- 
vented him  from  so  freqnently  meeting 
with  the  members  of  the  Church  as  he 
desired  ;  yet  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Circuit,  was  just  as  great  when  a 
prisoner  at  home,  as  when  taking  a  lead 
in  the  religious  services.  The  trying 
nature  of  hia  last  affliction  at  times  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  despondency ;  generally, 
however,  he  was  fully  assured  of  his  inter- 
est in  the  Redeemer's  merits,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  God  of  his  salvation.  For  some 
months  before  his  end  he  seemed  conscioua 
that  his  time  on  earth  was  nearly  mn. 
Ue  became  gradually  weaker,  until  he  was 
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nnablfl  to  rue  firom  hit  bed.  Daring  this  year  of  hit  aga^  RfkiBg  oa  the 
part  of  his  illuess,  he  felt  at  one  time  to  of  Chriit. 
much  of  the  love  of  God,  that  he  asked  The  snlject  of  thia  aketck  i 
those  around  him  to  help  him  to  "  shont  "  note  on  trial "  as  a  mn 
the  praises  of  the  Et  -rnal/'  He  departed  Methodist  Socictj,  on  January '. 
this  life.  November  10th,  1863.  He  left  being  then  a  youth  of  eighti 
behind  him  an  imblemishcd  reputation;  <^^-  The  godly  impretiioui i 
and  in  his  life  he  set  a  noble  example  of  ^^^  decision,  were  received  ud 
high  integrity,  earnest  zeal,  and  large-  preached  in  his  Other's  houie 
hearted  liberality.  J.  H.        ^^v*.  Thomas  Vasey,from  Rar.i 

great  day  of  His  wrath  is  eon 

Mr.  Tfiovis  BiECKOR  was  bom  at     ^^^^^  be  able  to  stand?'*    Hf 

Glaisdale,  near    Whitby,    on    September     broken  on  account  of  ua,  he  c 

17th,  1779.   He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family     foot  of  the  Cross,  oying,  " 

of  nine  children,  and  the  only  son  who     me!"    Continuing  in  eamcsl 

arrived  at  man's  estate.    His  parents  were     ^»  enabled  to  exercise  a  mcos 

warmly  attached  to  the  Established  Church,     ^  the  atoning  blood,  by  which 

and  trained  their  children  **  in  the  nnrtnre     >ome  comfort  to  his  souL 

and  admonition  of  the  Lord."     In  con-     sapposing  him  to  be  very  h 

nection  with  Methodist  agency,  the  Gospel     "  Stand  up."   He  replied,  "  I  ai 

was  first  preached  in  Glaisdale  in  the  year     ^^^"    ^^^  continued  to  wreitl 

1784.     While  on  an  evangelistic  tonr,  a     passage  was  suddenly  applied  ti 

messenger  of  the  Cross  took  his  stand  on     "Arise,  shine;    for  thy  ligh 

the  slope  of  the  Dale,  and  preached  the     '^^^  '^b  g^^oiy  of  the  Lord  is 

Word  of  Life.    Mr.  Breckon's  father,  who     ^hce."      Then    the    Holy  Spi 

was  returning  from  the  service  at    the     attested  to  him  his  sonship; 

church,  stayed  to  listen  to  the  preacher,     abroad  in  his  heart  the  Sari 

whose  discourse  was  on  the  words,  "Sow     Having  connected  himself  with 

to  yourselves  in    rigliteonsness.  reap  in     of  God,  he  continued  to  «^j 

mercy,"  etc.   (Hosea  x.  1:2.)     His  mind     advantages  of  Christian  fcUo« 

was  much  impressed,  and  he  remained  to     period  of  seventy-one  yenri. 

the  cud  of  the  service.     The  next  time  the         W'hen  thirty-nine  yean  of 

Methodist  evangelists  visited   the  Dale,     Breckon  entered    the  "holy 

they  asked  Mr.  Breckon  if  he  would  allow     matrimony    with    Miss    Jut 

them  the  use  of  his  kitchen,  in  which  to     native  of  the   same   Dale ;  ai 

hold  Divine  worship.    To  this  he  had  no     eiceilent  woman.  Nature  madik 

objection,  but  Mrs.  Breckon  was  strongly     and  the  grace  of  God  made  ha 

opposed  to  such  on  innovation.    In  the     a  blessing  to  many.    Thisgnwi 

course   of    a    little    time,  however,  her     and  her  husband  evinced  the  m 

strong  prejudices  yielded  to  the  force  of    the  cause  of  God,  and  the  wtm 

truth,  and  both  her  husband  and  herself    hospitality  to  the  prachera  of  "I 

became  members  of  the  Methodist  So-     •»  ^^r.  Breckon's  puvnU  hU 

cicty.    Mr.  Breckon  was  held  in  gcneiml     the    introduction    of    MdM 

esteem,   and    was    characterized    by    his     Glaisdale. 

remarkable  prudence.     He  was  the  first         Concerning    thia  family.  H 

clMS-lcader  iu  GlaUdale,  and  was  also  a     Vasey.  in  hia  "  History  of  Wea 

local-preacher    of     considerable    ability,     thodism  in  the  Whiiby  Ciwrit" 

The  ground  on  which  the  present  chapel     »  few  years  ago,  saya.  "dvi^i 

BtMdB   was    his  gift.      He    occasionilly     their  house  was  alwaya  opiB  to 

occupied  the  pulpit  in  this  new  sanctuary,     Icyw  preachers,  both  loeal  aBl 

erected  in  1821,  during  some  years,  and     <^nd    this  hospitality  hM  hMii 

died    Jn^J  «t»>.  1834,  in  the  eighty-first    interruption,  nuuntttaed  Ij  tto 
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■•  wlio  ia  still  living,  though  wot  not  iu  hit  place  at  his  class ;  and  his 

nghty  year*   oU.     A  more  reli^ooa  experience,  as  there  stated,  wu 

artj  friend,  Methodiim  never  always  clear  and  scriptural,    lie  was  of  a 

lvalue  of  luch  homei  for  the  very  warm  temperament,  and  sometimes 

!  God.  and  the  came  of  God  "apikc  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."     But 

win    never    be    fully   known,  of  this  tendency   and  weakness    he  was 

le  are  indebted   for  the  spread  deeply  conscious;  and  it  was  very  prat ify- 

,  capecially  in  the  Dales  of  this  iug  to  obsen'e  the  »])irit   in   which  he 

referred  to  his  iafirmitiL'S  and  defects,  espe- 

jear  1830,  Mr.  Breckon  gave  cially  as  he  wu  nearinc  the  end  ofliTe. 

tdence  of  his  love  to  the  canse  He  attended  the  house  of  God  until 

7  presenting,  nnsolicited,  to  the  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  close  of  his  pil- 

if  the  Glaisdale  chaiicl,  a  piece  of  grimagc  :  for  the  last  two  weeks  only  was 

k  grave-yard  adjoiniug  the  sane-  he   unable    to   Icavc   his    beJ.      During 

■dy  named.     In  the  same  year,  these  days  the  grace  of   God    shone   in 

Kkon   died;    and   was  the  firbt  him  «ith  additional   brightnc:<s.     It   wos 

tcrred  in  the  ground  so  recently  consolatory  to  his  relatives,  and  the  many 

Her  body  was  laid  in  a  place  friends  who  visited  him,  to  fiud  him  in  his 

d  been  selected  by  herself.  last  hours  so  peaceful   and   happy.     He 

beckon  poucssed  an  active  and  retained    his   consciousness    to   the  end, 

I  Bind.     When  the  business  of  his  reposing  an  unshaken  trut-t  in  the  atoning 

■ot  require  hia  whole  attention,  death  of  Chrii^t  hi^  Saviour.     Mercifully 

i  lepur  to  hit  small  work-shop  freed   from  distressing  pain,   he    calmly 

•pent  many  hours  at  the  lathe,  in  waited  the  Master's  call.    Ou  Thursday, 

of  which   he   was    very  clever.  March  the  4th,  1809,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 

the  articlee  whieh  he  made  were  he   fell   almost    imperceptibly    into    the 

1  to  baxaan  whieh  were  held  for  closing  slumber, — "  slept  iu  death  to  wake 

ndt  in  aid  of  various  religious  with  God."                                      F. 

■nghbour  he  was  much  respected.  Tiis  late  Mas.  TnoMpsoy,  wife  of  the 

aatly  visited  those  around  hhn.  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson,  M.A.  was  horn 

Inunt  and  eheerful  conversation  ia  Jersey,  November    iCth,  1828.    She 

led  to  promote  the  happiness  of  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  Methodist 

whom  be  came  into  contact.    In  families   in    Gucrnsry,    being    herself   a 

•ad  young  people  he  evinced  a  Methudist  of  the  fourth  generation.    Her 

■crt, and  often  empbyed  Bunyan*a  great  grandfather,  Mr.  Dc  Jersey  of  Mon- 

I'e  Frogreaa"    to  communicate  Plaisir,  Guernsey,  had  the  honour  of  entcr- 

trath  to  their  minds.    He  was  taining  the  founder  of  Methodism  twice, 

r  and  Secretary  to  the  Sunday-  as  described  in  the  last  volume  of  Mr. 

r  tUfty-tbice  years ;  usually  occu-  Wesley's  Journal.   At  an  early  age  she  was 

chair  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  brought  to  God,  and  united  herself  to  His 

.  in  variooa  wsyt  the  aid  be  was  people.    She  was  a  diligent  worker  in  her 

■A  vdaaUe  institution.  For  many  family,  and  in  connection  with  the  Church  ; 

I  WM  Society  itcward,  and  con-  of  an  open  and  genial  disposition ;  and  a 

I  ittnd  to  the  duties  of  that  office  woman  of  superior  mind  and  attainments. 

bfa  a  law  years  of  his  death.  She  frequently  expressed  herself  as  finding 

Mkon'a  attaehnent  to  the  bouse  her  danger  to  lie  in  her  great  natural  flow  of 

My  of  God  wu  evidenced  by  the  spirits ;  but  whatever  religions  deficiency 

If  aad  fanetnality  with  which  be  might  exist  in  that  direction  was  corrected 

of  all  the  means  of  grace,  by  a  long  season  of  ill  health  and  pain, 

Ming  Botr  to  the  chapel  be  which  kept  her,  during  the  Ust  two  years 

%  abiml,  efn  ia  old  age  and  of  her  life,  very  much  from  home  under 

U  WM  Hldom  tbal  be  medical  treatment.    Her   s^t  wu  to 
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eutirely  subdued,  aud  her  Bubmisaion  ren- 
dered BO  complete,  as  to  furuiah  a  striking 
illuatralion  of  how  the  "  fires  of  affliction  " 
are  used  by  God  to  refine  and  render  per- 
fect the  passive  graces  of  the  Christian. 
Writing  to  her  husbaud  during  her  last 
▼isit  to  London,  she  says,  "  My  Vatbcr  is 
at  the  helm.     I  thank  Ilim  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  answers  to  prayer, — much 
support,  calm,  and  comfort.    I  could  weep 
at  any  moment ;  but  I  hope  that  they  are  not 
rebellious  tears."    The  distinction  between 
submiMtOH  and  acquiescence  having  been 
pointed  out  to  her,  she  expressed  herself  as 
having  been  much  struck  with  it ;  and  the 
more  so  as  her  thoughts  had  been  pre- 
viously dwelling  on  the  words, 

"When  mystery  shrouds  the  course  He 
steers. 
With  acquiescence  sink  from  fears. 
Submissive  at  His  feet." 

In  other  communications  she  says,  "  It  will 
never  distress  me  to  be  left  alone,  while 
I  have  my  Saviour  with  me,  and  loved 
friends  to  think  about:  but,  0>  I  feel 
very  anxious  that  this  affliction  should  fully 
answer  the  desigu  of  my  loving  Father  in 
sending  it  I  My  only  comfort  and  strength 
are  in  looking  up." — "  I  have  thought  much 
of  late  [on  the  subject]  of  glorifying  God. 
I  wish  tu  glorify  Ilim  in  my  suffcnngs.  Bat 
I  do  more  than  ever  feel  my  weakness  and 
nothingness.  O,  for  a  more  lively  fisith, — 
for  unwavering  tnist  in  my  covenant- keeping 
God  I  "  On  another  occasion,  when  suffer- 
ing deeply  depressing  pain,  she  wrote,  "  I 
feel  the  chastening  very  keenly,  but  would 
not  murmur  for  a  single  moment :  rather 
do  I  take  it  as  a  token  of  my  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  and  His  purpose  to  secure 
my  eternal  happiness."  At  another  time 
she  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  privilege 
of  approaching  God ;  and  her  deep  convic- 
tion that  "He  in  love  chastises;"  and 
utters  a  prayer  for  acquiescence  in  all  that 
her  Heavenly  Father  saw  fit  to  inflict.  In 
an  hour  of  much  trial  she  obtained  comfort 
from  the  lines, — 

"  If  but  my  fainting  heart  be  blest 
With  Thy  sweet  Spirit  for  its  Guest, 
My  God,  to  Thee  I  leave  the  rest ; 
Thy  will  be  done  1 " 

In  the  lait  extract,  which  we  aekct  from  a 


large  number  of  letten  fiM  with  I 
leutimenti,  she  iayi,  "  I  dnife  obbI 
thinking  of  Jesni  as  my  Saviour,  Bdi 
Advocate,  and  RighteoonMU  :— 

'  I  the  chief  of  nnnen  uii 
But  Jeans  died  for  me.' 

The  following  is  a  iweet  tnlk  1 
'  Unto  yon  therefore  which  beliefs 
precious.' " 

She  had  gone  to  London  for  the  Iv 
in  the  month  of  January,  1860,  sid 
following  March  returned  hoiBe  1 
From  that  time  the  disease  whiehn 
her  advanced  with  great  xapidit; 
many  were  her  expressions  of  ■■£ 
and  unwavering  tmat.  She  wi 
occasion  to  her  hnsband,  "  I  oiai  I 
merely  of  seeing  onr  childici  ii 
^those  who  had  gone  before) ;  W 
think  only  of  seeing  Christ.  Hei 
sent  me  to  the  Father  as  the  pan 
His  blood.  I  have  seen  Jem 
on  me: — 

'Not  a  cloud  doth  arise.  To  dii 
ekieSf 
Or  hide  for  a  moment  My  Lori  i 
eyes. 

One  verse  she  freqoently  rcpcit 
pleasure,  "  His  name  shall  be  edk 
for  He  shall  save  His  people  ftd 
sins."  On  its  being  said  to  hff, 
is  your  salvation, "  she  replied,  **  1 
only  my  salvation,  but  my  onfy  td 
A  few  days  before  her  death  the  ■ 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  wai,  by  h 
administered  to  her  bj  the  Rer. 
Allen  (c)  in  which  her  huabtBd  n 
son  joined.  It  was  a  aeaaon  of  gi 
fort  to  her:  and  ahe  nnited 
iug  with  her  remaining  atiengtkti 
verses  of  the  well-knowu  hymi  h 
"  Hock  of  Ages."  etc.  Mr.  ABi 
said  to  her,  during  a  mbwiMi 
'<  Your  affliction  now  tciU  thefM 
and  reality  of  yoor  religion/'  ik 
"  Yes,  I  find  it  soffldent."  At 
iuter^iew,  the  nine  miniat*'  tl 
"  Yon  appear  to  be  rtxj  nev  JOTJ 
end,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  to.  Ikm 
On  the  day  before  her  dtfUhvl 
said  to  her,  "  Yoaan  in  the  hmM 
Heavenly  Father,  and  He  kmm\ 
besti"whcn  ehe iwpciiM * ft< 
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L  0«  how  gntefn]  I  fed  for 
iUepeMel"  Thii wh aboiit 
■non  of  CliristiAn  Mntimcnt 
B  which  the  was  able  to  give 
>iiring  the  night  she  was 
on  the  foUowing  morning, 
ril  27th,   1869,  to  use  the 


words  of  the  Kcv.  Mr.  .Vllen,  who  improved 
her  death,  "  at  half-past  ten,  she  turren- 
dered  her  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,  to 
take  its  jilace  with  thoie  who  have  '  come 
oat  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robei,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.' "  T.  T. 
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,  1869.— At  Merthyr-T^dmh 
cth  Watkins.  She  was  horn 
hen  in  180S,  and  here  she 
morning  of  life.  Her  early 
olved  mainly  upon  her  grand- 
tember  of  the  Establishment, 
t  her  up  in  connection  with  that 
lowing  her,  however,  to  attend 

the  service  of  the  CsUinistic 
From  Carmarthen  she  re- 
Doleford,  and  from  thence  to 
Bere  she  came  often  under 
ee  of  the  ^^'esleyan  ministry, 
misidercd  herself  a  member 
tional  Church.  Through  the 
ility  of  this  ministry,  as  she 
cfhlly  owned,  she  gained  a 
Irdge  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
not  among  the  Wesleyans  that 
\  the  forgiveness  of  tins.  II er 
was  on  thu  wise : — One 
flay  morning,  after  joining  in 
of  the  Established  Church,  she 
lie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
il  Tctnmed  home  painfully  per- 
>  the  extent  of  the  Atonement, 

taring  that  Christ  did  not  die 
%e  afternoon  she  devoted  to  the 
Qod's  IVord  and  prayer,  hoping 
acffcises  to  be  delivered  from 
ug  apprehensions.  She  read 
y— prayed  earnestly,  and  the 
aoiuy  heard  and  answered. 
«d  into  her  mind,  her  confi- 
•aed,  and  perplexity  and  alarm 
■  way.  She  was  enabled  to 
if  hy  faith  upon  the  merits  of 

prawnt  panlon,  and  she  re- 
«  end  of  her  lUth,  even  the 
t  her  mmL"  In  1846,  Mrs. 
MtBO  a  member  of  the  'W'es- 
hodiit  Soeicty  at  Merthyr- 
■d  in  this  new  fellowship  she 
■HU  of  grace  in  ftiU  hannony 
«■  operieace,and  gr«rtly  help- 
fiiitaal  prognM.  The  removal 
mkuid  to  the  better  world 
MB  h«  tlie  duties  of  business ; 
Mp  of  God  iha  mt  enabled  to 


discharge  them  faithfully  and  successfully. 
As  to  moral  and  rtliKiuus  character,  she 
stood  high  in  the  public  ebteem,  but  higher 
still  in  the  estimation  of  her  own  house- 
hold.    The  duties  of  dumeetic  worship  she 
performed  with   conscieutiuus  regularity, 
]M;rmittiiig  nothiug  but  sickness  to  hinder 
them.      She   pussebstd    a    compassionate 
spirit,  sympathising   with   suffering,   and 
ready  to  help  in  every  good  work.     That 
she  was  free  from  iufirmities  and  failings 
we  do  not  assert,  but  we  do  say  that  she 
was  a  sincere,  cousistent.  and  useful  Chris- 
tian.     During  the  aflliction  which  proved 
fatal  to  her,  she  was  kept  in  peace ;  the 
fear  of  death  was  removed ;  and  she  rested 
solely  on  the  mediation  of  Jesus  for  eternal 
life.     Among  her  last  sayings  were  the 
following : — "  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain,"  uttered  with  cheerful 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.    As  ex- 
pressive of  her  long  experience  she  loved 
to  quote  the  psalmist's  beautiful  words, — 
"  Thy  statutes  have  btcn  my  songs  in  the 
house  of  my  pilgrimage ;  "  and  as  signi- 
ficant of  her  sole  trust  iu   Christ,  she 
remarked,   "I   find  myself  like  a  dove 
hiding  itself  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  while 
the  storm  is  passing  by.     I  cleave  to  the 
Kock."      A  little  before   her  departure 
favourable  symptoms  appeared,  and  hopes 
were  just  beginning  to  revive,  when,  with 
solemn  suddeuness,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bid  her  exchange  "  the  songs  of  pilgrim- 
age" for  the   songs  of  paradise.    On  a 
Sabbath  it  was  that  Mrs.  Watkins  took  up 
the  pilgrim's  staff;  through  a  series  of  years 
she  trod  with  steady  step  the  pilgrim's 
path;  and  on  a  Sabbsth  it  was,  in  the 
sixty -sixth    year  of  her  sge,    that  she 
entered  the  pilgrim's  glorious  home. 

December  1 2th.— At  Souih-MoUon, 
Sarah  Smith,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Harris,  aged  thirty-fonr  years.  She 
was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  found  salvation  under  the  minis- 
try of  the  'Rev.  Henry  Oldfield,  who  thus 
writei: — ^*'I  knew   bar   when  she  wm 
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leekiog  the  TiOrd,  &Dd  wai  by  her  side 
when  bhe  entered  into  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  Iler  penitence  was  sin- 
cere and  deep.  She  wept  and  sobbed,  and 
earnestly  cried  for  mercy,  and  '  the  Lord 
heard  her.'  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  Febrnary  22d,  1857.  I  had  been 
preachiog  at  Market-Dravton,  from  John 
V.  1-9.  She  connected  herself  with  the 
people  of  God  at  once,  and  ever  afterwards 
maintoined  a  good  confession."  Her  love 
for  the  means  of  grace  was  great.  She 
also  loved  the  people  of  God,  especially 
the  sick  poor,  whom  she  visited  aod  com- 
forted. She  labonred  for  Christ  in  the 
Sunday* school,  and  was  about  to  take  a 
Tacant  tract  dif^trict  when  seized  with  the 
aillietion  which  led  to  her  death.  For  nine 
months  she  suflered  much ;  but  her  soul 
was  stayed  upon  God.  A  favourite  verse 
was  that  commencing, — 


C( 


A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm. 
Into  Thy  hands  I  fall." 

Though,  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  illness, 
it  cost  her  a  struggle  to  give  up  thofc 
near  and  di-ar  to  her ;  vet  at  last  she  was 
brought  to  long  for  her  release  from  con- 
suniinK  pain,  *'  having  a  desire  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ ;  which  is  far  better." 
"Arc  you  resting  on  Jcins?"  asked  a 
friend.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "resting  on 
Jesus."  These  were  almost  her  last 
words.  On  a  Sunday  evening,  she  calmly 
fell  asleep.  Sioeerity  and  love  were 
prominent  graces  of  her  character. 
"  Faithful  unto  death  "  is  her  appropriate 
epitaph.  J.  H. 

December    81st. — At    Smfafom,    Mrs. 
Sarah  Armstead,  who  was  boru  at  Mins- 
thorpe,  in  the  Fontefract  Circuit,  in  the 
year  i^'07.     Her  illness  came  very  sud- 
denly upon  her,  and  from  the  first  was 
plainly  a  fatal  one.     She  knew  it,  but  was 
calmer  than  all  her  sorrowing   friends. 
She  died  affectionately   counselling    her 
youngest  sou  to  meet  her  in  heaven.     She 
was  a  good  woman;  naturally  timid,  but 
in  religion  heroic  and  firm.     She  had  no 
enemies  and  no  slanderers.     Her  neigh- 
bours believed  in  her  religion,  and  sought 
her  advice.     Her  plainuess  in  dress  was 
proverbial— "  As   plain   aa    Mrs.    Arm- 
stead."    The  chapel  in  which  she  wor- 
•bippcd  has  not  been  so  full  for  many 
years,  as  on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral 
sermon.     Her  children  she  trained  with 
great  tact  and  kindneas,  and   with  the 
Jiappiest  results.     She  pasted  away  in  the 
/brty-second  year  of  her  blameleaa  mcm- 


berahip  with  the  earthly  Church  of  the 
Saviour.  "  So  He  giveth  His  bebfci 
aleep."  W.  G.  B. 

January  1st,  1870. — At  Tonhrid^»  ia 
great  peace,  aged  eighty-two  yesrs.  Mr. 
James  Groombridge,  better  knowa  in  thi 
Society  as  "  Father  Groombridge,"  hsiiog 
been  a  class-leader  for  forty  }rsrB,  doriig 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  two 
classes  under  his  c;ire.  Althoajth  fre- 
quently attending  the  Wtsleysn  presehiu^ 
yet  in  youth  he  was  a  lover  of  pksnre 
more  than  God.  About  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  he  was  con- 
vinced of  sin,  brought  "  forth  fmiti  ned 
for  repentance,"  became  a  member  of  the 
AVe«leyan-Methcdifit  Society  at  Eart 
Peckham,  aud  entered  into  the  liberty  of 
God's  children.  He  now  thought  hiniclf 
able  to  withstand  all  opposition,  bat  priig 
way  to  self-confidence,  he  was  OTcnoM 
by  temptation,  and  for  about  sixteen  yesn^ 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "beesne  • 
faithful  servant  of  Satan,  si  lining  sesiBrt 
the  clearest  lieht."  At  the  beginsiag  of 
the  year  1822  he  was  again  coD^iaecdof 
sin,  joined  the  Socirty  at  Tonbridie,  m 
made  happy  in  the  love  of  God,  sad, 
though  often  through  "much  tribalatioa,^ 
pursued  a  steady  course  to  the  end  of  Ui 
long,  useful,  aud  exemplary  life.  "  Falhff 
Groombridge"  possessed  a  chccifal, 
happy,  and  loving  spirit.  He  wasnsdjf 
to  distribute,  and  free  to  eommoDicite  !• 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  in  gcBrral,  M 
especially  to  the  poor  of  Christ's  flocks 
nor  did  he  fail  to  suppart  most  fnriy  thi 
cause  of  God,  both  at  home  and  tktttL 
His  punctual  and  regular  atteodsBCC  ^ 
the  means  of  grace,  often  five  evcuisiDi  il 
the  week,  evidenced  his  firm  bei^  ii  kii 
favourite  maxim,  that  "  the  path  of  di^ 
is  the  path  of  safety."  ^^  hiUt  pomma% 
a  truly  catholic  apirit,  and  loving  all  *ki 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet  be  MM- 
fested  an  enlightened  and  firm  altachsHt 
to  the  Chureh  of  his  choice.  Forsifli 
months  his  strength  had  been  fatliag,  M 
his  last  illness  was  abort.  The  tabenacli 
was  gently  taken  down,  bat  his  U^A  k 
the  Crucified  Oue  was  firm  aad  ouhakA 
To  several  who  visittd  him,  he  spokt  rf 
his  clear  viewa  of  the  sufficiencj  of  tki 
great  work  of  redemption.  "  Tli  utf^ 
my  end,"  said  he,  *'  the  brighter  is  wj 
hope."  "  I  am  ready  to  g'l.  thoock  wd 
impatient  to  be  gone."  "  I  he  BtBorj  rf 
the  ju.t  is  blessed."  "  Let  me  dit  t|« 
death  of  the  rightcona,  ud  kt  my  lait  •■ 
be  like  hU."  S.  S.  T. 
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late  Mu.  William  IJiritu,  ol'  M:iiK'iio>l(r.  was  ••  ;i  laithful 
^ho"  feared  Goil  above  luanv  :  "  and  ii   is  moot  that  his 

should  be  preservod  aiiiouj^  the  precious  records  ol* 
I  saints.  He  was  born  at  Fjllof?iucro,  in  bhropsbirc,  in 
Yf  1801,  and  was  largely  iud(;btod  for  his  early  religious 
0118  to  the  counsels  and  example  of  his  pious  mother. 
i  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman    at    ShrowsbuiT,   he 

habits  of  self-hnproveiuont,  being  t.-iuglit  never  to  pasr, 
llgect  until  it  was  fairly  mastered,  and  always  to  consult 
uthonties  when  in  doubt.  Thus  trained,  lie  became  a 
Qioughtfol,  and  pnuleut  man  :  and,  in  Jiis  turn,  incidcated 
ftbitsnipou  his  children.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  lie  entered 
Btuation  at  Hull,  and  soon  secured  the  coiifidonce  of  his 
».    As  a  heai*er  at  Waltham-street  chapel,  he  received  much 

benefit  from  the  ministrations  of  the  late  Kov.  Abraham 
r.  An  illness ,  which  confined  liim  to  his  bed  for  several 
as  made  the  means  of  bringing  liim  to  thorough  decisi^ui 
g  Ills  soul.  When  he  was  recovering,  he  went  out  for 
one  dav,  which  became  a  memorable  dav  of  his  life. 
ft'eaiT,  he  sat  down  to  re>>t,  and  tlierc  earnestly  pleaded 
.  for  pardon  and  acceptance  through  Jesus  Christ.  The 
ly  be  stated  in  his  own  words  : — *'  At  once  I  felt  well  both 
lud  soul.  I  walked  viu[orouhly  back,  (piite  recovered  from 
y  affliction,  and  happy  in  the  assurance  oi  having  become 
if  God."  This  account  may  supply  an  interesting  study 
iychologist,  who  may  tiy  to  explain  it  on  some  scientific 
we  record  the  fact  on  ^Ir.  Burd's  indisputable  testimony, 
ibe  it  to  that  Divine  power  which,  in  healing  the  soul,  has 
stored  health  to  the  body  albO.  Then  was  begun  in  the 
mvert  a  Christian  life  of  great  conbistcncy  and  devotion. 
^roek,  at  Bvn  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  attended  a  puhUc: 
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a  cc-mury.  in  -A:..  n^aifr,  Mr.  IJiiril  [<-\l'jv.\-\ 
cxami'lc.  l-'oi-  u.:iiiy  vi.aii  it  v.a^  liis  bubit,  wliile 
Hglit  i'C-riiih'r;'l.  t'j  i..j!i  orit  fiji-  -rriiiigors  in  tlio 
e:-pti;ially  Midi  ^.-  ;.j}'i.iii'>.-d  to  lip  u"iiy  iV'.ini  liouc 
and,  with  C'Lii-vtiiiii  L'Oiiit<-y,  to  ii.viic  tlichi  to  tlio  i 
Many  iHT.^ons  Lavu  hr.-l  almiiilnut  rc-flTOii  to  lic  tha 
I'l-Hcikv  ill  tiiii  pnrtieulai-,— wiL'  that  mny  I>o  fitly  ci 
more  ■_■!.■  i:'. nil  iinitatioii. 

'\\'ht-n  Libont  twenty  j<.ar:i  of  n?^'.  Mr.  J5ur<l  i-iiii 
flic-i':r.  For  two  or  lliiiv  vc:ii-  ^itir.  ho  liutl  oftn 
joiii-ij.  v.-  r.ii  buaintr-i.  This  was  i.nt  i.f  tho  tnint:  ; 
life.  M:!!iy  yuuiig  mcu  undc-r  .limihir  uivtuaiTtaiicoi 
into  temi'tiition  nnd  n  -Jiaiv."  nud  -lOnii.-  hn'-v  lujiiic 
cif  hiith  uiiJ  iL  good  crjuscii-iKi'.  But  Mr,  Ituni  ■■ 
iufciyrity ;  ■■  and  whil> ,  on  the  out-  h:iiid.  ho  n?; 
i lid ucoiuc Ills  to  evil,  he.  on  t)ii.'  ntl'tr,  uc<iuirGt1 
txiiL-rienci;  iu  lusinos.-'.  and  knouled^^e  of  the  world, 
cniihU'd  to  turn  to  gooil  ai;c(mut  in  nftor  liti.',  ■■  Win 
tt  young  man  clcausc  his  w;iy  ?  hy  taking  lioed  the 
to  Ihy  word." 

Ill  Manchester,  he  huil  ilie  (Hhiintji!,'f  '.f  Jx-iiiv 
the  tare  of  nu  eminently  judiL-ious  niid  fiiithfa 
Inte  Mr.  John  Loma^.  long  known  and  dcMirvodly  c» 
standard-hearer "  in  the  (.iri-viiior-atreet  Society 
Guided  by  wi^e  couiibtls  and  a  u^i'dly  ex«m]iU',  and  | 
unto  iirayer,  he  "grew  in  j.'rui.-.  unil  in  the  knov-kdj 
and  Saviour  .Tc^rtis  Chrift."*  and  sunn  save  promi--e 
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0  were  known  for  their  religious  dcciijiou;  bome  of  whom 
Mequently  rose  to  influential  positions  as  luorcLauts  n»  well 
Uethodists.  He  thus  found  a  congenial  and  select  circle  of 
ads,  by  whom  his  religious  steadfastncBs  was  coufirmcd,  and 

1  intellectual  gifts  stimulated.  Few  indeed  of  those  early  com- 
mons survive  him  ;  but  one,  whose  name  has  long  been  honour- 
if  identified  with  Methodism  in  Manchester,  and  who  was  a 
■iber  of  the  same  class,  Mr.  John  Napier,  says,  *'  Mr.  Burd's 
ij  had  then  assumed  a  settled  form,  and  out  of  thu  fulness  of 
I  heart  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  to  mo  of  the  dealings  of 
)d  with  him."  Mr.  Napier  adds  a  thought  worthy  of  being 
adered.  "  How  much  more  profitable  our  friendships  might  be 
lik,  if,  instead  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day,  our  conversations 
n  sometimes  directed  to  spiritual  things  !  "  The  habit  of  doing 
■i  though  not  easily  acquired,  is  of  great  value,  and  cannot  be 
B  strongly  approved. 

In  due  season,  Mr.  Burd  entered  into  business  on  his  own 
Mmnt,  and  became  widely  known  for  many  years  as  an  upright 
d  honourable  tradesman.  Eventually,  without  having  acquired 
Bit  wealth,  but  with  unspotted  integrity,  and  possessing  a 
feetable  income,  he  relinquished  his  business,  and  gave  the 
Bimder  of  his  life  to  other  engagements,  in  connection  with 
deh  much  confidence  was  justly  reposed  in  his  judgment  and 

Dttring  the  middle  period  of  liis  life,  he  was  called  to  take  a  part 
Bnmicipal  affairs,  and  did  so  with  the  increasing  esteem  of  his 
bw-townsmen  ;  but  municipal  offices  were  rather  put  upon  him 
B  Bought  by  him.  The  duties  of  citizenship  he  recognised  and 
Dhd,  but  he  was  not  ambitious  of  its  honours  ;  and  when  the 
dee  lay  between  usefulness  in  the  Church  and  the  honours  of 
i  wodd,  ho  deliberately  x)referred  the  former  to  the  latter.  Yet 
ween  these  there  need  not  be  an  incompatibility  ;  and  it  may  be 
)Bd  that  the  time  will  come  when  men  of  Christian  principle 
Ibe  more  largely  chosen  to  conduct  public  af}aii*s,  and  will  find 
ilidves  Biutained  by  the  general  voice  of  the  community — able 
likharge  official  duties  without  being  involved  in  strife  and 
rtJMmnhip,  alien  to  their  feelings  and  obligations  as  members  of 
I  Ghnxeh  of  Christ. 

b  the  year  1888,  Mr.  Bm*d  was  appointed  leader  of  the  clasa 
Nioaily  imder  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Mands,  and  of 
idihe  had  for  some  time  been  virtually  in  charge  in  consequence 
lb*  IfairiB'a  inability  to  attend  to  it.  In  this  important  office 
^Meeeeded  bo  well  that  in  1885  a  second  class,  which  had 
pMybeen  led  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Stocks,  was  committed  to 
H  To  be  ealled  to  oocnpy  the  places  of  two  men  so  xemaiUyAA 

2x2 


He  knew  liow  to  coiubiue  gentlcnet-s  with  fii-mnesii 
with  fidelity ;  auiT  from  the  ptores  of  n  cultira 
infoiined  in  the  knowleilge  of  human  uatnrc  and  of '. 
lie  waa  accuBtomed  to  couvpy  his  views  in  words  v 
a»  tlic  dew,  as  the  Email  miu  iipou  the  tender  herb 
was  not  easy  to  gainsay  or  resiut.  A  graeious  iufl 
his  counsels  iiud  praj'ers.  He  took  pains  to  i 
during  the  moEt  active  years  of  his  business  life,  he 
devoted  one  Kftemoou  iu  each  week  to  the  visitation  < 
of  his  classes,  in  addition  to  ^uch  other  occasions  us 
and  iu  lat«r  life,  when  he  was  less  closely  engaged 
spent  more  time  iuthia  practice,  until  failing  licRlth 
to  restrict  and,  at  last,  to  reliuqnish  it.  How  ma 
Christ's  flock  were  thus  preserved  from  wandering, 
wore  comforted  and  helped,  "the  day  shall  declare.' 
Mr.  Burd  was  remarkable  too  for  calling  into  ex 
of  those  over  wliom  in  the  Church  lie  had  the  ov 
preparing  them  for  Christian  labour  and  nsefuln 
hm  papers  was  found  a  memorandum  of  thirty  [ 
different  times,  had  met  iu  his  classes  before  h 
lenders  themselves.  Perhaps  too  high  a  value  coun 
the  class -meeting,  not  only  as  a  means  of  promotin] 
gion,  but  as  a  sure  method,  when  rightly  used,  of 
believers  for  active  senice  in  the  cause  of  God. 
days,  when  religions  bodies  generally  arc  awaking  t 
end  advantages  of  employing  n  vigorous  and  systemi 
it  is  most  desirable  that  nil  suitable  meanti  nbnnld  h» 
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Ilis  trast,  and  the  removal  of  x)ecuman'  burdeus.  The  writer  well 
remembers  with  what  a  steady  zeal  tliis  excellent  man,  in  associa- 
ion  with  others,  promoted  a  plan  which  was  succesBfully  carried 
nto  effect  for  the  liquidation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  heavy  debt 
iriiich  had  long  rested  on  the  Grosvenor-strcct  chai)el- trust ;  and 
low  he  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in  obtaining  subscriptions 
or  that  purpose.  It  may  be  Bafely  added  that  the  Ciicuit  has  felt 
he  benefit  ever  since. 

In  the  honourable  offices  of  Society- steward  and  Circuit-steward, 
rhich  he  several  times  filled,  Mr.  Burd  combined  a  judicious  appli* 
ifttion  of  Circuit-funds  with  a  delicate  regard  for  the  comfort  of 
he  ministers  and  their  families  appointed  to  the  Ciicuit.  In 
Nstrict-meetings  and  elsewhere,  when  he  acted  as  Circuit- steward, 
liere  was  seen  in  him  an  admirable  union  of  Christian  courtesy, 
dndness,  and  firmness,  with  an  unflinching  attnchmeut  to  the 
kfatfaodist  system. 

To  "  follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness  '*  was  Mr.  Burd's 
Mmstant  aim ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  others  caught  his  spirit, 
bid  imitated  his  example.  If  the  Circuit  to  which  he  belonged  has 
been  remarkable,  during  many  years,  for  the  general  harmony  of  its 
UriooB  meetings,  that  harmony  has  been  largely  due  to  the  gentle* 
DiSB,  forbearance,  and  suavity  of  Mr.  Burd  and  others  <'like- 
Qmded,"  ever  ready  to  prevent  occasions  of  strife,  and  allay  casiial 
haoto  of  temper.  All  who  knew  him  expected  from  liim  ^' sound 
ipaeeh,  that  could  not  be  condemned,"  and  were  not  disappointed. 
Ift^jal  in  principle,  wise  in  counsel,  calm  in  debate,  he  was  always 
Id  be  counted  upon  on  the  side  of  those  who  strove  to  show  *'how 
|Dod  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 
leky  let  it  be  added,  he  did  not  give  up  truth  or  purity  for  the  sake 
if  peace.  There  were  times,  during  his  long  connection  with 
Haihndiflm,  when  it  was  needful  to  uphold  discipline,  and  to  risk 
«  aoerifice  some  firiendships  in  doing  so  ;  and  he  did  not  then 
rinink  from  maintaining  what  was  right.  He  knew  that  '*tlie 
Vkdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable ; "  but 
lAoi  peace  could  be  preserved  without  loss  of  purity,  or  neglect  of 
Sntyy  his  heart  was  glad,  and  he  rejoiced  to  be  a  peace-maker. 

In  many  incidental  ways,  he  proved  himself  **  ready  to 
•my  good  work."  Hib  remarkable  gift  as  a  reader  was  often 
•■Dad  into  requisition  at  Orosvenor-street  chapel.  When,  either 
io  aHiit  a  minister  whose  strength  was  unequal  to  his  full  work, 
•r  to  relieve  one  not  accustomed  to  the  Liturgy,  he  was  requested 
io  nad  the  Homing  Service,  he  did  so  with  admirable  devoutness, 
jnprietj,  and  effect.  His  presence  in  the  reader*s  desk  was  always 
IMbomef  as  a  guarantee  that  no  part  of  that  beautiful  Service 
#etfd  he  moned  or  rendered  unprofitable, 
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In  every  part  of  the  devotions  of  tlic  sanctuary  he  took 
no  one  was  more  regular  or  punctual  in  his  atteudanc 
liouse  of  God.  lie  was  **  a  devout  man,"  who  **  received 
of  the  truth,"  and  sought  to  profit  by  it.  While  he  high 
intellectual  gifts,  and  rejoiced  when  the  stores  of  bibhcal  k 
were  laid  under  contribution  bv  ministers  accustomed  t 
forth  out  of  tlieir  treasures  things  new  and  old,"  he  pri 
highly  that  preacliiug  which  was  attended  with  the  **  demo 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  No  one  expected  a  harsh 
from  his  lips ;  but  any  indication  that  the  ** servant"  was  i 
of  trying  to  make  himself  more  prominent  than  his  Dimi 
would  have  caused  him  unfeigned  regret.  He  rejoiced  m 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  wore  fully  expounded, 
duties  of  the  Christian  life  faithfully  enforced.' 

As  the  head  of  a  household,  he  had  many  blessings,  ( 

severe  trials.      He   was   twice  mamed,   and   had   a  n 

family.     The  death  of  his  first  wife  left  him  a  widower  wit 

young  children,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  c 

he  had  known  much  sorrow  dming  his  wife's  affliction.    B 

of  one  who  should  care  for  his  motherless  children  was  e: 

judicious ;  and  he  had  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  seei 

before  becoming  a  mother  herself,  Mrs.  Burd  had  won  the 

confidence  of  those  children ;  and  that,  as  her  own  offspring  i 

around  her,  no  paiiialities  were  shown  which  would  hav< 

domestic  peace.     His  government  of  his  household  was 

and  faithful.     Family  worship  was  regularly  observed; 

bath  was  honom*ed ;  the  children  were  trained  to  a  rcgola 

ance  at  the  sanctuary,  and  a  reverential  regard  for  religic 

nances :  nothing  was  allowed  in  the  domestic  circle  ino( 

with  the  chai'acter  of  a  Christian  family.     From  that 

circle  he  often  quietly  i-etired  for  the  purpose — as  one  b 

his  children  discovered — of  engaging  in  private  prayer,  i 

renewing  his  strength  for  the  duties  and  trials  of  daily  life. 

After  a  long  and  distressing  affliction,  Mr.  Burd  found  it 

in  October,  lft67,  to  imdergo  a  critical  and  dangerous 

operation.     Months  of  constant  pain  had  been  passed  witb 

muring  patience ;  and  now  with  submission  he  i)repared 

for  this  deeper  trial,  which   his   medical  advisers  infon 

would  be  fraught  with  great  peril.     On  the  day  before  thi 

tion  was  performed  his  friend  Mr.  Napier  told  him  that  i 

his  Christian  brethren  had  agreed  to  meet  at  the  limey 

purpose  of  uniting  in  earnest  supplication  to  Almighty 

his  behalf.     This  intimation  of  their  brotherly  love  he  i 

with  grateful  emotion,  expressing  at   the  same  time  hif 

willingness  to  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  his  Heavenllr  ', 
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b  then  reviewed  tLc  way  in  wliicb  the  Lord  had  kd  him  from  his 
oath,  spoke  of  tbe  fulfilment  of  many  Divine  2>i'omi.scs  in  his 
qierience,  of  tbe  gracious  support  he  had  received  under  very 
JTere  trials ;  and,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  dwelt  uj)on  his  prospects 
r  heaven  in  language  of  sti-ong  confidence  mid  hlis.sful  hope. 
?hen  the  day  came  he  was  moved  to  tears,  but  said,  •*  ^ly  emotion 
at  the  thought  of  the  love  of  Christ,  whose  8iifTerin.t::r>  were  so 
nch  greater  than  mine,  and  who  was  forsakoii  by  His  friends, 
hile  mine  gather  round  about  me."  Tlion,  before  chlorofonn  was 
ven  him,  his  whispered  ejaculation  was,  **  Lord,  I  am  as  a  worm 
.  Thy  sight ;  do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt." 

By  Divine  mercy, — and  may  it  not  be  added,  in  answer  to  many 
myers  ? — the  operation  was  succesbful ;  and,  after  tlirco  months 
*  careful  nursing,  he  recovered  his  strength.  His  family  and 
iends  fondly  hoped  that  he  might  again  take  his  wonted  position 
I  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  for  a  few  more  years  be  a  blessing  to 
1  around  him.  But  this  was  only  foi*  a  seai^on.  In  September, 
368,  he  had  a  sudden  attack  of  paralysis.     Yet  even  from  this 

I  appeared,  after  a  slioi-t  time,  to  l)e  recovering ;  and,  as  his 
nrers  improved,  his  constantly-expressed  hope  was  that  he 
igfat  "  again  become  useful.'*  He  retained  his  interest  in  his 
nner  Church-work  and  associates,  and  delighted  to  hold  fellow- 
1^  with  the  latter  as  occasion  offered.  To  Mr.  Napier,  whom  he 
ways  spoke  of  as  his  **  old,  his  true  friend,**  he  often  unbosomed 
B  80q1,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  love  of  God  towards  himself.     In  one 

their  later  inten'iews  he  stated  that  he  had  received  a  special 
inifestation  of  the  Divine  favour,  which  had  filled  him  with 
i^eakable  satisfaction.  A  further  attack,  in  January,  18G9, 
esBhowed  the  end.  After  lingering  a  hhoii  time,  he  calmly 
Mfid  away,  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  to  bo  **  for  ever  with  the 
■d."  "  Devout  men,"  officers  and  members  of  the  Grosvenor- 
Mt  Circuit,  and  others,  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
menting  over  their  own  loss,  but  firmly  assured  of  his  eternal 
iiL  His  removal  left  a  gi*eat  blank  in  that  Circuit.  ^lay  the 
.^me  Head  of  the  Church  raise  up  many  who,  with  equal  love 
d  fidelity,  and  endowed  with  equal  gifts,  shall  be  ''  steadfast, 
anorable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord !  '* 

Hie  writer  of  this  memoir  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Burd 
rmore  than  five  and  thirty  years.  If  his  friend  had  faults,  they 
It  M)  taw  and  small,  that  he  failed  to  discover  them.  A  more 
BBdess  and  consistent  man,  in  whom  the  <'mind"  of  Christ 

II  manifest,  he  has  not  known.  In  improving  the  occasion  of 
I  (hath,  he  preached  in  Orosvenor- street  chapel,  to  a  dense  con- 
iptkm,  from  Joshua  xxiv.  81,  on  TJie  influence  of  character :  and 


bnii]>!t  before  u.s,  it  is  iiGceiisarj'  tliat  wc  bhould  a] 
religious  niiil  moral  condition  of  tbe  Jewish  people  nt 
Solomou's  i-eigii.  Those  forty  yciirs  durin;!  whicli  Dav 
pied  the  Oiroue  were  mnrkcd  hy  gi-cnt  and  poiufiil  coi 
cliamcter  of  Solomon  appeal's  under  a  tiiplc  aspect : 
period  of  liis  reign  lie  ivas  remiirkiible  for  eineere,  iu 
flevated  piety.  Hia  father's  religious  life  and  its 
deeply  impressed  liim.  He  was  evidently  disposed 
uoble  example  of  David  ;  and  the  commencement  i 
career  was  one  of  great  promise.  His  father's  milita 
administrative  capacity  bad  greatly  enlarged  and 
kingdom.  The  Riuroiiuding  triltes  were  either  Riibdoe 
to  maintaiii  peaceable  relations  with  theii'  i>owerfi 
Solomon  entered  upon  a  npleiidid  heritage ;  aud  it  re 
faeeD  whether  he  would  have  the  power  and  the  wiiidf 
Ho  received  tbe  most  distinct  recognition  nud  enconn 
God.  His  erection  aud  dedication  of  tbe  Temple  i 
honoured  in  the  manifestatiou  of  the  Di^-ine  glor 
conscious  possession  of  power,  with  the  means  of 
exercise,  exposed  him  to  tbo  temptation  to  worldly  : 
HiK  piety  aud  wisdom  were  not  proof  agauist  the  fasc 
determined  to  form  alliances,  and  to  vie  iu  Btatcliness 
splendid  potentates  of  ancient  kingdoms ;  aud  thus  i 
regarded  as  their  equal.  David's  accumulation  of  wea 
expended  by  bim  on  these  objects  :  nud  hi«  personal  % 
and  oflrried  into  operation  other  iueaus  of  aggrandii 
Jewish  Dcoule  were  dazzled  with  the  srandeur  of  thsir  b 
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worship  competed  with  the  ahar  of  Jehovah.  IL.'  who 
:he  noble  temple,  and  dedicated  it  hy  ceremonies  on  which 
k  vibible  approval,  had  become  the  patron  of  idolatry, 
lal  honour  and  religion  were  publicly  degraded.  Mur- 
£Content  were  heard  all  over  the  land  ;  tlie  denunciations 
)het  reached  the  ears  of  the  aged  and  df^^t-nerate  monarch  ; 
)f  disaffection  were  widely  spread,  mid  rapidly  bore  their 
e  example  of  the  court  had  at  length  demoralized  the 
I  their  leaders  :  the  restraints  of  religion  were  evorj'^vhero 
the  nation  was  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  iiTeligion 
hy;  and  revolt  and  sedition  beclouded  tlie  Inst  day ^i  of 
ost  brilliant  king. 

jracter  and  exploits  of  Jeroboam  had  made  him  n  I'mvouj*- 
le  people.  His  unsucceBsful  attempt  at  rebellion,  and  hi^ 
t  exile,  only  endoai-ed  him  to  them.  lie  was  the  repre- 
rf  their  violated  rights,  and  of  their  desire  for  deliverance 
»pprcssion.s  of  their  debased  and  fallen  ruler.  The  linger- 
ie of  Solomon  held  together  the  defensive  elements  around 
! ;  but  counter  elements,  invoh'ing  the  national  dissolu- 
f  waited  for  the  auspicious  moment  of  the  king's 
r  their  effective  action.  The  probably  known  weakness, 
silious  pride  of  the  expected  successor  to  the  throne  gave 
ment  to  the  popular  party,  and  destroyed  the  power  of 
supporters  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  Disorganization 
e  prevailed  ;  the  worship  and  sen'ice  of  the  God  of  Daiid 
icted,  and  well-nigh  ignored ;  the  words  of  the  prophet 
uttered  as  by  stealth,  and  in  relations  that  invest  them 
ibious  aspect ;  the  fidelity  of  Nathan  is  no  longer  to  be 
id  with  the  obsequies  of  the  unlamented  monarch  the  nation 
twain.  The  fall  of  the  sovereignty  renders  it  impossible 
r^ard  Solomon  as  **  Great  David's  greater  son."  Our 
n  must  be  reserved  for  the  Man  who  built  up  and 
d  a  kingdom  on  the  principles  of  truth  and  godliness, 
>r  the  man  who  wasted  and  destroyed  the  heritage  which 
t  him. 

oghtiness  of  the  new  king  hastened  the  inevitable  catas- 
Ihe  standard  of  Jeroboam  was  the  rallying  point  for  the 
tribes:  "What  portion  have  we  in  David?... To  your 
[srael  1 "  Tlie  infatuated  Behoboam  is  saved  from  utter 
m  by  a  gracious  intei-position,  which  we  may  well  regard 
u  Jeroboam  is  the  elected  sovereign  of  Israel.  He  was 
ft  man  of  great  ability,  aud  of  equal  ambition.  His  inti« 
Delation  with  the  court  of  Solomon  in  its  worst  days,  pre- 
to  find  him  destitute  of  true  religious  principle,  holding 
m  of  zeligion  as  nothing  more  than  an  engine  of  state- 
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policy.  A  successful  rebel  against  a  tyrant,  be  can  well  play  the 
tyrant  bimself.  Tbe  de2)raved  condition  of  society  admits  of  his 
attempt  to  supersede  even  tbe  formal  appearances  of  true  vonhipi 
and  to  institute  an  idolatrous  counterpart  in  tbe  golden  calvti 
wliicb  be  set  up  in  Bctbol  and  in  Dan.  at  tbe  altars  of  wliichilie 
veiy  refuse  of  tlio  people  were  appointed  to  officiate.  lie  was  the 
type  of  a  modern  demagogue  converted  by  cbauge  of  circumstances 
into  a  despot, — a  conversion  wbicb  is  botb  easy  and  uatural.  In 
bis  utter  disregard  of  tbe  order  wbicb  God  bad  instituted,  he  aspires 
to  be  botb  ju-icst  and  king ;  and  aims  to  give  attraction  and  popu- 
larity to  bis  sacrilegious  assumptions  by  a  festive  appointment,  in 
imitation  of  tbe  one  wbicb  God  bad  ordained,  and  at  which  hs 
will  act  tbe  priest  liimself.  Tbus  in  tbe  most  open  manner  he 
seeks  to  coufinn  ihc  worsbip  be  lias  estitblisbed,  and  to  silence  ill  j 
gainsayers.  Tbe  few  wbo  recoiled  from  bis  daring  wickednen 
Bougbt  refuge  witb  tbe  tribe  of  Judab;  and  Israel  sunk  into  impiety 
and  ungodliness. 

Tbe  anonymous  cbara«ter  of  tbe  propbets  wbo  here  come  leCon 

us,  is  quite  in  barmony  witb  tbe  degenerate  condition  of  both  Uad 

and  Judab.     Tbe  propbetic  office  bad  declined  in  universal  estina- 

tion.     Its  utterances  were  not  only  disregarded,  but  were  dialikBL 

Tlie  messenger  of  Jebovab,  in  bis  proclamation  of  judgment,  YM 

looked  upon  as  an  enemy.     It  was  tbe  2)ricstly  office  and  fnnctioBi 

tbat  all  alike  desired  to  maintain,  in  consequence  of  which  thf 

easily  believed  themselves  to  bo  religious  and  godly.     HiitfliT 

shows  us  tbat  tbe  most  ostentatious  celebration  of  religions  een- 

monies  is  not  imfrequently  tbe  mask  under  wbicb  tbe  absenee  of 

tbe  spirit  and  principles  of  true  godliness,  and  the  worst  fonnsflf 

impiety,  are  speciously  concealed.     Rucb  was  the  condition  of  the 

now  divided  and  hostile  kingdoms  of  Judab  and  Israel.    Jeroboa> 

no  doubt  exulted  in  tbe  success  of  bis  measures  to  2)rcveut  the  lo^ 

of  bis  people  passing  into  Judab,  to  participate  in  the  andsi' 

forms  of  worship.     It  is  not  improbable  tbat  be  justified  his  fijsM 

of  calf- worship  bj'  a  reference  to  tbe  action  of  Aaron  ;  whiebi  ■ 

tbe  one  case  as  in  tbe  other,  gi'atified  the  f>ensuoiis  desires  of  4i 

godless  multitude.     His  having  robed  bimself  in  a  new  gaimeai 

wben,  in  tbe  memorable  interview  with  Abijab,  be  received  the 

announcement  of  bis  future  elevation,  indicates  the  importaaee 

wbicb  be  attached    to  personal  appearance  and  exhihition  as  * 

means  of  gaining  popular  favour ;  and  leads  us  to  the  inflsrenei 

tbat,  on  tJio  occasion  before  us,  be  bad  arrayed  himself  ini«<^ 

expressive  of  the  splendour  of  tbe  monarch,  and  the  aathoB^if 

the  priest.    He  tbus  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  gathend  4e* 

around  bis  self-appointed  altars. 

TheL*o  was  no  man  in  Israel  who  would  venture  at  once  to  nim 
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voice  against  Jcrobonm*b  impious    aiul   couuterfuit  worship. 

as  afterwards  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  God  did  not  leave  Him- 
entirely  without  a  witoess.  A  nanuloss  propliot  of  Judah 
ars  upon  the  scene  in  Bethel,  ui  tlio  very  midst  of  Jeroboam's 
yatiou,  and  x)rononuces  a  sigual  jud>;nu'iit  on  both  worship 
worshippers.  '^By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  "  the  ninii  of  God 
1.  The  **  word  of  the  I^ord  "  pos>cvM'd  hiiu  ;  was  a  power 
h  impelled  him  to  utter  the  revelation  with  wliicli  ho  iind  been 
ist^L  His  denunciation  was  a  Divine  prediction,  notwith- 
ling  the  doubts  which  some  have  attenijitcd  to  throw  over  the 
A  record.  It  is  purely  arbitrary  to  confine  tlio  d<'liverances 
ophecy  to  a  mere  historic  development  of  events,  and  to  deny 
prediction  of  specific  occuiTences.  On  tlio  very  altars  on 
b  those  mock-priests  offered,  they  will  themselves  bo  offered, 
their  bones  burnt,  as  an  expression  of  Divine  abhorrence  by 

doable  desecration  ;  *'  since,  to  the  abomination  of  human 
ng,  was  added  the  pollution  of  human  bones."  And  lie  wJio 
Jed  these  special  events  accomplished  them  in  duo  time  by  the 
ming  king  of  Judah,  whose  very  name  is  Jiere  foretold. 
ings  xxiii.  15,  16.)  The  "  bool;  of  the  law  "  had  h»ng  lain  hid- 
md  unheeded.  Its  discoveiy  and  teachings  startle  the  well- 
«ed  Josiah  ;  but  though  sun'ouuded  by  priests  and  scribes,  it 

a  woman,  "  Huldah,  the  prophetess,*'  that  he  is  under  the 
uity  of  applying,  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Lord  on  the  new 
instances  in  which  he  is  placed.  There  is  not  appai-cntly 
in  even  in  Judah  whom  God  will  liononr  by  ]>rophetic 
ration. 

IB  "  man  of  God  "  who  interrupted  Jeroboam  in  his  assumed 
tly  functions,  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  prophet,  Divinely 
zed  and  directed.  Whatever  reluctance  he  may  have  felt  in 
nlfilment  of  his  mission,  he  is  carried  forward  to  its  accom- 
ment  by  the  power  of  God.  Jeroboam's  attempt  to  arrest  him 
is  own  hand  meets  with  instant  rebuke  and  punishment.  To 
tfionishment  and  terror  of  the  superstitious  crowd,  the  smitten 

■iood  before  them  with  his  stiffened,  outstretched  ai-m.  The 
me  altar  is  rent  asunder,  and  defiled  by  its  own  ashes,  expres- 
of  Divine  judgment.  By  a  double  miracle  the  wicked  aiTOgance 
voboam  is  humbled ;  and  he  becomes  a  suppliant  for  the  inter- 
OUB  of  the  man  he  intended  to  destroy:  **  Entreat  now  tlio 
of  {he  Lord  thy  God,  and  pray  for  me."  He  well  knew  that  liis 
m  were  not  erected  in  honour  of  the  true  God,  whom  now,  in 
heTplnBB  condition,  he  is  anxious  to  propitiate.     He  desires 

••  tha  fiuse  of  the  Lord  "  may  be  anfunetl  towards  him,  that  the 
atkm  upon  him  may  be  removed.    Bather  for  the  confirmation 


lip^iofv^li  of  Ss  8ervant*s  message  than  out  of  consideration  for 
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ftt  number.  He  was  not  prepared  to  make  tiic  biicriliL-(;»  whicli 
ish  migration  involved.  The  bupposed  iutero.'^t:)  of  liib  family, 
iich  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  bound  him  to  the  soil  on 
lieh  lie  lived.  He  determined  to  maintain  ii  prudontinl  silence 
;  the  wicked  action  of  the  newly- made  king,  while  ab^^taining  from 
7  participation  in  the  profane  worship  which  he  had  iustituted. 
though  his  sons  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  denunciation 
the  prophet  from  Judah,  it  docs  not  api>cai"  that  they  sympa- 
ized  with  the  acts  of  Jeroboam.  They  were  in  all  probability 
srely  spectators.  The  interest  which  they  took  hi  the  Jewish 
ophet  and  his  message  points  to  this  conclusion.  But  this  course 
compromise  on  the  part  of  the  Bethel  prox)het  involved  the  guilt 
nnfaithfalness,  and  the  consequent  displeasure  of  G  od.  lie  seemu, 
Brefore,  to  have  been  left  in  his  voluntarv  retirement  without 
feimations  as  to  the  Divine  will  in  reference  to  public  events.  By 
1  time-serving  he  escaped  persecution,  but  forfeited  the  approval 
id  recognition  of  God.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  be 
tthoat  painful  mental  exercise,  conscious  that  in  such  circum- 
ULces  a  process  of  deterioration  in  his  moral  character  must  go 
L  He  would  thus  become  prepared  for  the  commission  of  any 
nrt  act  not  strictly  upright,  which  circumstances  might  suggest 
him. 

The  visit  of  the  Jewish  prophet  was  an  occurrence  of  gi*eat 
iportance,  and  occasioned  general  interest.  The  sons  of  this 
old  prophet,"  who  himself  avoided  appearing  in  public,  inime- 
iftely  reported  to  him  all  that  took  place.  Possibly  a  sense  of 
gradation,  and  a  desire  to  recover  some  measure  of  liis  former 
Iportance,  prompted  him  to  place  liimself  in  communication  with 
a  man  who  was  clearly  a  true  prophet,  and  wlio  had  been 
iployed  by  God  on  a  special  eiTand.  His  sons  had  observed  the 
Ij  which  on  his  return  tliis  man  had  taken.  On  an  ass  he  went 
tar  him,  and  apparently  soon  overtook  him.  Having  passed 
jond  the  precincts  of  the  town,  the  prophet  from  Judah  had 
aght  rest  beneath  the  shade  of  *'  the  terebrinth,  '  which  is  hei-c 
randered  prominent  as  having  been  distinguished  from  others, 
d  generally  known  by  some  event."  The  **  old  prophet,"  by  a 
lie  zepresentation,  made  in  the  most  deliberate  and  specious 
laner,  induced  him  to  retm-n  to  Bethel.  He  says,  ''I  am  a 
Bfliei  also  as  thou,"  which  certainly  was  not  then  the  case, 
Irtgygy  ha  might  once  have  been.  He  does  not  venture  to  say 
aft  God  has  directly  communicated  with  him,  but  that  **  an  angel 
pdba  onto  *'  hun  '*  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.*'  His  double  falsehood 
lit  aaeoessfoL  What  was  the  object  which  he  sought  to  accom- 
pii  bj  {haee  ainfol  means  ?  We  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been 
to  afiset  the  ruin  of  the  Judaic  prophet,  and  to  destroy  the 
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force  of  liib  preilictiou,  aud  thus  iugrutiate  binibclf  with  Jcroboim. 
This  could  easilj-  have  been  done  by  a  counter  false  prediction,  which 
would  have  been  the  readiest  method  for  bucIl  a  purpose,  and  no 
more  difficult  to  him  than  the  course  which  he  adopted.  Xeither 
can  we  think,  without  considerable  quaUfication,  that  his  object 
waB  to  obtam  spuitual  benefit  from  intercoiu-JiC  with  one  who  was 
manifestly  "  a  man  of  God."  Falsehood  is  not  the  means  by  which 
persons  seek  to  obtain  spiritual  benefit.  The  state  of  mind  which 
BO  freely  admitted  of  this  sin  docs  not  liaiinonise  with  bincere 
desires  for  spiiitual  counsel  and  improvement.  We  rather  think 
that  his  course  of  proceeding  was  the  result  of  mhigled  humiliation 
and  remorse,  and  of  curiosity  to  know  more  of  the  mind  of  God 
and  of  coming  events.  His  exclusion  from  the  Divine  counfidi 
is  mortifying  to  him ;  and  he  is  deeply  moved  by  the  neglect  with 
which  he  is  treated  by  both  God  and  His  messenger.  To  bethni 
overlooked  was  intolerable  to  him ;  and  he  determined  to  obtam 
recognition  in  some  foiin,  though  without  the  intention  of  inflicting 
serious  injury  on  the  man  whom  he  deceived.  *•  In  the  innovations 
of  Jeroboam  he  had  committed  sin  bv  silence.  "What  the  Jewish 
prophet  did  brought  him  to  the  consciousness  of  what  he  himsdf 
should  have  done.  Seized  with  Bhamc  for  his  fall,  he  wishes  to 
raise  himself  again  to  respect  from  liimself  and  from  others  bj 
intercourse  with  the  witness  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  hupi)ose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  prt* 
phetic  announcement  **  at  the  table  "  was  not  delivered  by  "the  old 
prophet,"  but  by  the  Jewish  prophet  himself.  This  suggestion  has 
been  adopted  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  a  dii-ect  revelation  being  nade 
to  such  a  person  as  the  former  is  taken  to  have  been.  But  if  this 
estimate  of  his  wickedness  be  extreme,  and  not  sustained  by  tb 
narrative,  this  supposition  is  not  required.  "Whatever  he  nug^ 
think  of  the  disobedience  of  the  Jewish  prophet,  it  is  not  likely  ihlJ 
he  anticipated  a  result  so  disastrous.  We  ai-e  rather  diaposed  to 
think  that,  while  the  Divine  judgment  on  the  Jewish  prophet  wai 
pronounced  by  him,  it  was  an  insiuration  fi'om  God  which  was 
especially  Kuii)rising  to  liimself,  but  which  he  was  unable  io  cob- 
irol.  He  ha<l  secretly  coveted  the  restoration  of  the  prophetic  pi» 
and  it  suddenly  descended  upon  him  in  a  manner  that  he  did  iw* 
anticipate.  His  treatment  of  the  dead  body  of  the  man  whom  b 
had  so  wickedly  deceived,  intimates  some  compunction  of  hsui  «* 
the  comse  ho  iiad  pursued.  J5y  his  false  representations  he  hid 
unintentionally  beguiled  to  dostniction  one  whom  he  recognised  •■ 
a  true  prophet  of  Jehovah  ;  and  he  expresbed  his  regret,  and  mi* 
such  reparation  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make,  by  the  honomw* 
burial  which  he  gave  to  tJie  slain  body,  and  the  instruction  to  tt 
BOSS  to  bury  him  in  the  eame  tomb!    Thus  the  apptzent  conlff- 
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ictions  in  this  enigmatic  character  may  be  liaimouizcd,  and  n 
krably  correct  judgment  upon  liim  and  Lib  actions  may  Lo 
nned.  We  by  no  means  regard  him  as  a  coimterpai't  of  Balaam, 
bo  was  a  very  different  person.  However  much  the  hitter  might 
isiie  the  reward  which  Balak  offered,  ho  did  not  forge  a  Divine 
Tdation  in  order  to  obtain  it.  No  doubt  he  wished  to  prophesy  to 
ease  Balak ;  but  he  uevei-thcless  Ktrictly  adhered  to  tlie  Divmc 
mmunications.  We  must  not,  therL'fore,  deny  liim  a  just  rccog- 
lion  and  fear  of  God.  The  man  of  Bethel,  on  tlie  contrary,  does 
it  hesitate  to  assume  a  character  which  he  has  forfeited,  and  to 
ifent  a  Divine  statement,  for  tlie  purpobe  of  accomplishing  a 
nonal  object,  though  he  did  not  yield  himself  to  the  wicked 
sii^  of  destroying  the  prophet  whom  he  betrayed  by  his  false- 
oods. 

Bis  scarcely  less  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  on  tlie  case  of  the 
swish  prophet.  His  journey  to  Bethel  no  doubt  was  by  the 
Svine  command  ;  and  he  suw  liimself  accredit(>d  in  his  otlice  by  a 
toeefold  miracle.  His  guilt  is  to  be  found  in  his  hearkening  to  a 
Bofessed  message  from  Jeliovah  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  another 
enon.  He  had  received  his  instructions  directly  iioin  (rod  llini- 
df ;  and  ho  should  not  have  allowed  any  otiier  than  un  equally 
izect  communication  to  have  countermanded  those  insti'uctions. 
hd  he  carefully  sifted  the  statemtnt  (»f  the  *'  old  prophet,"  he 
ijgbt  have  found  sufficient  in  it  to  have  awakened  suhipieion.  The 
iMrtion,  *'  an  angel  spake  unto  me,''  sJiould  have  elicited  seareliing 
ttqniiy.  To  himself  the  Lord  had  spoken  immediately;  and  why 
Nnr  a  message  through  another  man  in  tJie  words  of  **  an  angel  "  ? 
lis  disobedience  consisted  in  his  being  guided  by  an  intimation 
Aich  he  did  not  receive  in  the  same  form  as  liis  original  inst rue- 
ions;  and  was  aggravated  by  his  pei-mitting  himself  to  be  led  into 
t  bj  the  testimony  of  a  stranger  delivered  in  a  mode  so  ambiguous 
Hd  questionable,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  through  this  counter- 
irtimony  the  Divine  testimony  mi^ht  seem  to  be  compromised. 
Vis  cannot  allow  that  his  reason  *^  for  tranngiessing  the  Divine 
WBunand  *'  was  the  low  one  of  a  *^  sensual  desire  of  bodily  i-efresh- 
Ittnft  by  food  and  drink."  His  guilt  is  clear  on  much  higher 
inmiidB.  The  very  form  of  the  denunciation  gives  the  key  to  it : 
^Tcmmuch  as  thou  hast  disobeved  the  month  of  the  Lord,  and 

iHt  not  kept  the  conmiandment, thy  carcase  shall  not  come 

ipfto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers."  And  only  too  soon  was  the  pre- 
tk6oai  verified.  The  fact  that  the  lion  had  neither  toni  his  body, 
dain  the  ass,  prevented  the  supposition  that  his  death  was  an 
ooeuzence  in  such  circumstances,  and  declared  it  to  be 
y  IHinilive  judgment  of  Ood.  It  was  signal ;  and  while  we  con- 
to  a  isding  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  wo  trust  it  was 


^vitliont  excuse  wheii  tlic  time  of  judgment  gbon] 
interests  of  ouc  Imkocli  of  the  nation  weie  impi 
reeoTpr  them  if  possible  fi-om  their  idolatrr,  and  to  a 
of  their  mill,  special  miraculous  interposition  was  v 
though  Jeroboam,  with  many  otbers,  persisted  in  1 
priicticti,  this  umphiitic  wnmiug  van  not  withon 
purpose.  It  proclaimed  and  justified  the  wayo  of 
time  of  retribution  came,  in  the  oxtirpatiou  of  the 
Jeroboam. 


■  THE  CHIRCH  AND  THL  AGE." 
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Thk  Essay  of  Dr.  IronB  on  ■■  The  State,  the  Clmrch,  u 
the  Fiiltire,"  ig  an  elaborate  discu.iaion  of  the  relationi  i 
the  world,  and  of  that  fatnre  Njnadul  action  by  which  th 
former  ID  ay  bo  best  preserved.  The  Church  ia  tr«ced 
limes,  its  unity  having  always  been  a  matter  of  primary  i 
hostility  between  the  State  and  the  Ctmrch  in  the  first  Ct 
long  involved  the  relation  between  theoi  in  utter  confl 
never  yet  been  projierly  adju'ted.  National  synods  an 
been  nothing  more  than  attempts  to  maintain  a  bare  worl 
([iiestioQ  now  to  be  solved  is,  "  How  sliall  tlia  Church,  as 
niming  to  spread  itself  into  all  nations,  withoat  intai 
ssenlar  government,  extend  a  voluntary  goventme&t  ol 
unity  of  itscreeJ  and  its  members'.'"  Acompromiasian 
oa  "  the  only  resort."    Eveij  such  corapromise  inpliei  i 
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Inmh  Establishment  necessarilj  implies  a  compromise,  in  which  either 
M  spiritual  or  the  temporal  power  must  be  dominant.  The  Papacy 
Khibits  the  results  of  spiritual  dominancj,  in  which  the  Church  becomes 
IS  bitterest  enemy  of  liberty  and  progress,  and  seeks  to  fossilize  human 
oeietyfor  its  own  Ticioui^  a>jj|jrandisemnnt.  The  Church's  true  mission  is 
hns  rendered  absolutely  impossible.  And  all  Protestant  Establishments, 
I  which  the  temporal  power  holds  the  reins,  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  the 
Cknrch's  bondsge,  in  which  it  is  governed  as  a  department  of  the  State : 
he  action  for  the  preservation  of  its  practical  doctrinal  integrity,  its 
i|iritaal  vitality,  and  its  extension,  is  precluded.  The  sad  results  to  the 
htavests  of  Christianity  of  both  forms  of  Church  life  are  a  patent  his- 
iuGtl  fact.  The  spirit  of  the  present  age,  with  its  action  and  develop- 
■mt,  chafes  under  this  conscious  bondage.  Convocations,  congresses, 
nd  conferences,  are  the  expression  of  an  intense  desire  for  the  acqui^iition 
tfflraedom  and  efficiency  of  action,  with  the  retention  of  the  advantages  of 
hts  connection  and  support.  They  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  expression 
tfflpinion  %nd  feeling.  But  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  Establishment  must 
■bmit  to  wear  the  yoke  of  tlie  State,  if  they  remain  in  their  present  posi- 
lot.  Liberty,  however,  is  always  within  their  reach,  though  perhaps  the 
|dee  is  too  great  for  the  strength  of  their  principles.  The  surrender  to 
ften  of  the  synodal  and  legislative  power  possessed  by  Free  churches  is 
litUMtion  on  which  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  will  have  some- 
ttiag  to  say.  Their  right  of  interference  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that 
ttej  arc  an  integral  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  State.  This  is  an 
Bportant  factor  in  the  case,  which  zealous  Anglicans  are  very  prone  to 
iv^et,  or  at  least  to  seem  to  do  so. 

**  The  two-fold  object  of  the  Church  mUitant  is  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
■id  the  sanctification  of  the  faithful."  We  quite  think  with  Dr.  Irons 
Alt  such  "  a  society  "  as  the  Church  "  may  fairly  ask  of  the  world  to  be 
iMdlested,  to  be  let  aJone."  All  tliat  it  requires  of  the  State  is  to  be  pro- 
haled  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  liberty,  and  in  the  possession  and  use  of  its 
property,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  spiritual  objects.  The 
and  gifts  of  the  Saviour  are  sufficient  to  the  Church  for  its  pre- 
■nation  and  sucoess.  The  early  Christians  acted  upon  tliis  conviction  ; 
Itf,  notwithstanding  diversities  of  local  arran^ememcnt,  they  never 
idid  to  act  in  unity  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith.  Their  assemblies 
Nnao  doubt  of  a  somewhat  promiscuous  character,  in  which  Dr.  Irons 
lUi  the  power  to  decide  matters  of  faith  rested  entirely  with  the  pastor- 
lla  Dr.  Moberly,  in  his  Bampton  Lecture,  gives  another  opinion,  and 
^i:  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  beginning  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
iMh  was  in  such  sort  delivered  to  the  bishops,  as  that  they  alone  (or  even 
Alg  with  the  presbyters)  have  the  absolute  and  final  right  to  consult  or 
M|i  iwpacting  it"  We  are  quite  sure,  if  the  Church  were  "  let  alone," 
IvBdd  diaoover  the  means  of  so  uniting  the  action  of  the  pastorate  and 
Ifilkity  M  to  secure  mutual  satisfaction  and  advantage,  as  appears  in  the 
of  Free  churches  generally.  The  Council  of  Nice  was  the  first 
CouBoil  it  was  possible  for  the  Church  to  hold ;  and  that  was 
pMoMd  Iqr.  Mkd  held  under  the  supervision  of,  the  State.  Upon  the 
iMbgupof  the  Empire  great  National  Synods  immediately  prevailed, 
kiUdi  the  temporal  power  was  paramount.    Future  synods,  Dr.  Irons 
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teaches,  must "  depart  as  little  as  po.ssible  from  the  Primitire  Model." 
That  "  uahappy  malformation,  the  Eagliah  CoQYOcation.  should  not  bethi 
example  of  a  spiritual  synod  of  the  future."  Diocesan  and  paroehid 
conventions,  embracing  the  laity,  and  preparing  work  for  the  **  Ecdea- 
astical  Synods,"  form  a  part  of  the  polity  that  is  here  sketched.  It  ii 
obvious,  however,  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Irons  are  only  tentttire  at  iki 
be$(t ;  and  that  he  has  no  definite  scheme  before  liis  mind  of  the  sjnodil 
action  at  wliich  he  hints.  But  how  are  even  Dr.  Irony's  imperfect  rien 
to  be  applied  iu  the  existing  relations  of  the  Church  ?  It  is  in  a  Fiei 
church  only  that  his  ideal  can  by  any  means  be  realized:  and  itiiang- 
ni&cant  fact  that  the  mind  of  the  essayist,  if  we  read  him  aright,  endaitlj 
looks  forward  to  this  as  the  form  of  the  Church  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Tyniliitt's  Essay  on  **  The  Religious  Use  of  Taste  "  will  offer  attiao- 
tions  for  those  who  have   even  a   half-expressed    desire  to  aabstitotl 
ffibthetica  for  spiritual  worship.    Taste  is  here  limited  to  its  use  ior  "idi* 
gious  purposes  by  the  representative  arts,  by  sculpture  and  paiatiB^" 
The  writer  is  evidently  in  love  with  his  subject.    While  he  admits  thi 
abuse  of  art  by  the  Romish  Church,  he  thinks  it  is  postdble  to  draw  a  fin 
of  distinction  in  tlie  mode  of  its  application  which  will  avoid  the  abiiie,iii 
secure  a  real  benefit.     Rome  has  employed  art  for  tlie  purpose  of  teachiil 
false  doctrine  in  the  grossest  and  most   idolatrous  form.    Onr  essan^ 
thinks  its  use  may  be  confined  to  instruction  in  liistoric  and  B)mbblii 
subjects.     Of  course,  as  the  pictures  are  to  be  exhibited  in  churches,  tki 
historic  subjects  illustrated  hy  them  must  be  drawn  from  Scripture.  ^Veiit 
then,  brougiit  to  tlic  conclusion  that,  in  this  nineteenth  centun*.  oar  pcopla 
still  recjuiie  to  be  instructed  in  Scripture  history  by  pictorial  illustzalMB. 
The  Churoh  wliich  feels  itself  reJuced  to  this  po:Niiion  must  haveapaiafiil 
sense  of  ue;j;lected  duty.     AVhat  have  our  Sunt  I  ay  and  Day  schooU  M 
doing?    We  must  also  question  the  efliciency  of  the  metliod  of  instrndM* 
proposed.     The  occupants  of  churches  who  require  instruction  in  the lii>' 
torical  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  are  not  likely  to  obtain  it  by  gaziDgattka 
bright  colours  of  a   painted  window  during  tlie  hour  wliich  shooM  kl 
devoted  to  spiritual  worsliip  and  meditation.    It  is  still  more  certain tW 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  reading  the  lessons  which,  too  frequently,  i* 
studiouT^ly  hidden  under  the  forms  of  a  symbolic  picture,  rather  than  9t^ 
appreciable  on  its  surface.     For  the  gi-eat  mass  of  our  rural  popolatiflii 
priestly  showman  would  be  required  to  explain  the  mysterious  symbobii 
liis  wondering   ilock.      We   suspect  that  a  desire  for  highly  deoaiiHi 
churches,  which  may  be  thus  rendered  attractive  to  tlic  many.  opcniM 
powerfully  on  Mr,  Tyrwhiit's  mind.     But  the  mere  deooratioDS  of  aita* 
alien  fiom  the  sx)irit  of  Cluistiau  worship :  and  in  Uieir  results  all  hiitS/ 
condemns  them.     They  are  only  craved  for  when  the  Church  h«iloitili 
true  power.     There  is  no  instance  iu  which  they  have  not  prudnci^^ 
Churches  that  have  luvi.shly  adopted  them,  a  degenerate  and  pagilV* 
form  of  action.     The  •'  Anglican  "  tendency  iu  the  matter  of  woraliipii* 
hide  the  true  object  of  worship  behind  the  elaborated  minist'ationi^* 
so  called  **  priest."     However  devoutly  in  outward  aspect  this  perfmf* 
may  be  gone  tlirough,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  mechiai*^ 
devotion  must  end  in  methodical  deception. 
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Ir.  Borrows,  who  is  a  layman,  writes  on  *'  The  Place  of  the  Laitv  in 
neh  Goremment"  Tlie  essay  U  a  lamentatitin  owr  the  present  state 
is  Church  in  this  relation,  and  it  is  not  relieved  by  tlie  prospects  of  the 
TO.  Various  influences  are  directing  the  attention  of  Clinrchmen  to 
question.  Some  entertain  it  from  tlie  hope  of  improving  thiir  existing 
am.  and  others  in  anticipation  of  what  they  think  they  will  be  required 
oat  no  very  distant  time.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  ihe 
ual  jealousies  which  exist  within  the  Establishment  itself,  and  the 
ehful  eye  with  whi<'h  the  State  guards  its  prerogatives,  render  tlic  inlro- 
&>n  of  the  lay  element  into  the  government  of  the  Church,  as  Mr.  Bur- 
land  those  who  thiuk  witli  him  suggest,  for  the  present,  utterly  imprac- 
ble.  To  do  what  is  desired,  a  Church  must  be  free  to  govern  itself, 
lis  clearly  felt,  and  all  but  acknowledged.  If  tlie  *'  free  action  of  thi  ir 
Bfican  brethren  "  is  longed  for,  there  is  but  one  method  of  obtoiiiiug  it 
I  numerous  forms  in  which  the  presence  and  action  of  the  laity  are  now 
i^t  are  unquestionably  the  expression  of  a  deep  sense  of  need,  with 
£h  every  one  ought  to  sympathize;  but  tliey  are  not  improbably  all 
ling  to  facilitate  the  one  conclusion  which  is  least  of  all  df  sired.  The 
Mat  really  noble  efforts  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  are  not  unlikely 
lolTe  this  problem  for  their  English  bretliren.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
rever,  how  oblivious  such  writers  as  Mr.  Burrows  seem  to  be  of  all 
oreh  or)j:anizations  beyond  th<-ir  own  pale.  They  appear  most  unwilling 
Mck  lesiions  of  wi.sdom  where  they  may  most  easily  be  found.  The  reason 
this  is  one  that  more  concerns  tliem  than  ourselves.  AVe  cannot,  however, 
ndsospeciing  tliut  it  is  a  secret  fear  of  recognising  in  any  degi'ee  the 
arch  character  of  Nonconforming  bodies.  If  it  be  true,  and  of  that  we 
n  no  doubt,  that  the  future  lies  liid  in  the  present,  groat  ecclesiastical 
ages  may  be  anticipated.  When  the  gathering  forces  within  and  with  out 
f  organization  are  tending  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  the  issue  mny 
Bonfidently  predicted.  The  "  old  bottles  "will  not  contain  the  **  new  wine." 

Hw  Essay  by  Mr.  How,  on  the  "  Private  life  and  Ministrations  of  the 
rish  PSriest,"  contains  much  that  is  excellent,  and  may  be  read  with 
natage  by  every  one  who  sustains  the  oflico  of  a  Christian  minister. 
•  p8sndo-term  "  Priest "  is  largely  paraded  in  this  volume,  against 
kk  we  would  hisre  enter  our  protest.  The  person  to  whom  this  desig- 
te  la  applied  is  not  in  any  sense  properl}'  a  "  priest."  His  **  priesthood  '* 
ftat  figurative  one  which  he  holds  in  common  with  all  believers  in  Christ. 
I  improper  use  may  minister  to  tlie  vanity  of  some,  and  to  the  prcteDsions 
fltiien ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  ecclesiastical  terms  which  have  come,  for 
9i  leason,  to  sound  most  offensively  in  the  ears  of  Englishmen.  Ita 
Mdation  with  the  idolatrous  doctrine  of  Home  attaches  a  suspicion  of 
inme  heresy  to  those  who  so  evidently  pride  themselves  in  a  personal 
f*hitifiin  of  it.  He  who  conducts  the  public  worship  of  God,  dispenses 
hritt*B  lacramenta,  and  preaches  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is,  distinctively,  a 
Urter  and  pastor ;  and  either  of  these  designations  expresses  a  Christian 
fltiacnt,  and  may,  therefore^  be  employed  ^lith  propriety  and  advantage. 
bsalj  fturther  exception  we  are  disposed  to  take  to  Mr.  How's  essay  is 
^ikaieetio  tone.  The  secret  longing  for  the  institutions  of  Rome,  which 
^iJbiid  haa  wpdii"*"**^  as  tending  at  the  best  to  produce  a  morbid  senti- 
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mentality  in  the  place  of  practical  godliness,  is  disa;;reeablj  apparent  ia 
writers  of  this  Rchool.  In  Mr.  How's  desire  for  what  is  feebly  temrtl 
"  retreat/'  he  forgets,  or  does  not  underotnnd,  that  the  Christian  nia  ii 
required  to  make  his  numerous  enKaj^ementa  in  life  occasions  of  tnimng, 
developing,  and  manifesting  his  religious  principles  and  character.  Then 
is  a  monkish  flavour  nhout  this  Anj^lican  idea  of  priei*tly  •*nftrctt."  If 
the  man,  wlio  of  all  others  has  the  best  opportunity,  when  truly  sincere,  of 
cultivating  the  "  spiritual  life."  needs  to  he  rrlieved  of  matters  of  woridlj 
husinosri  for  the  preservation  of  that  life,  what  mupt  he  the  need  of  lho« 
men  who,  six  days  out  of  seven,  have  their  minds  and  tln'ir  baud*  bar* 
dened  with  tliis  world's  affairs,  wliich  involve  their  social  posi'ionandihe 
futuro  of  their  fumiliesV  "  Ketreat "  may  be  suitable  for  **pri«tlT" 
weaklings;  hut  earnest  ministers  will  find  tlieir  spiritual  refrebbment in 
the  devotions  of  tlieir  o\ni  privacy.  AVe  would  rt commend  them  tu  itid 
the  Life  of  John  Fletcher,  of  Madeley. 

Mr.  Haddan,  who  WTltes  vigorously  and  bohUy  in  his  *'  English  VviM 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries."  labours  to  shuw  the  pnctied 
side  of  Anglican  principles  as  they  appeared  in  the  Caroline  divines.  wboB 
he  regards  as  tli:?  true  representatives  of  *'the  English  Church;"  ap<a»t 
which  we  may  leave  to  parties  in  his  Church  themselves  to  settle.  Then 
are  probably  some  who  think  the  Caroline  divines  serioui^lj  injared  Ibi 
Protestant  character  of  their  own  communion ;  and  thus  became  tbe  ctiM 
of  that  Romish  leudency  which  has  exist I'd  witliin  it  bince  their  tint. 
Idr.  Iladdun  di^^usse8  the  question,  ^Vhat  Lave  tho^e  men  done  fv 
their  Church  ?  He  maintains  they  have  given  it  '*  the  only  theolo;;j  which 
is  woithy  of  the  name."  The  massive  and  learned  pro<luctions  of  bobmh 
those  writers  arts  be3'und  doubt  of  great  value :  hut  Bishop  Ellicott.  anMWg 
others,  thinks  tlieyare  "out  of  date."  The  political  churchmen.  how*'«i 
of  that  period  associated  witl*  thiir  theology  a  syslt-ni  of  their  oirn,  wtim 
has  rendered  that  theology  practically  ineflicient.  The  Church  preicili 
at  this  day  a  scene  of  doctrinal  confu>ion  of  the  most  painful  cbandtfi 
which  Ls  hut  one  of  the  evil  results  of  the  principles  which  they  elt»^ 
lished.  Mr.  Haddan  rejoices  that  their  system  lias  freed  them  from  "tit 
domination  of  Calvin  ;  "  has  **  made  sure  to  them  their  place  in  Cbristifr 
dum  as  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  "  has  ''  rendered  all  other  idMck 
in  the  Church  outsiders : "  and  has  *'  survived  the  drain  of  its  nolM 
blood  in  the  poLtical  nonjuring  secession,"  "  the  corruption  and  iniM* 
scepticism  of  the  days  of  Wal pole,"  and  **its  terrible  loss  of  etmest  fie^ 
in  the  Wesley  an  schism  ;  itself  in  Wesley's  person  drawing  its  iiu|nntMi 
BO  far  as  it  was  for  goo<l,  from  High-Churchism." 

We  can  only  express  our  astonislmiout  at  the  ignorance  or  the  aodioV 
of  tliis  closing  assertion.  John  Wesley  became  what  he  was  in  spite  of  W 
High-Church  training ;  and  no  doubt  there  was  a  period  in  htshisl'y 
when  that  training  threatened  to  wreck  the  whole  of  his  pacred  entofriM- 
It  was  happily  tlie  influence  of  those  evangelical  principles  mhich  Wi^ 
Churchmen  seem  to  hate  above  all  other  things,  that  secured  for  Mtlhi^ 
ism  a  permanent  existence,  and  for  the  world  the  beneiit  of  its  ersngdi^ 
lalKiurs.  Mr.  Haddan  is  also  bold  enough  to  say  Uiat.  **  with  all  alio*!''* 
for  the  influence  of  Nonconformist  piety,  the  chief  factor  in  the  — ^-"^^ 
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oar  present  religions  condition  is  the  Churcli.*'  If  by"  our  religious 
ndition  "  the  essayist  means  the  reli^ou.<4  condition  of  the  country,  >ve 
wt  point  him  to  the  state  into  which  liis  Church  liad  brought  the  cnuntry 
I  the  days  of  Wesley.  He  owns  that  it  "  failed  to  win  tb«  middle  class.  " 
he  ••  Chnrch "  which  fails  thus  stands  condemned  of  incapacity.  Mr. 
[addan  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  indirect  inihionce  of  the 
kthodist  revival  on  the  religious  character  of  the  An<{lican  Church.  On 
Initiations  to  the  great  *' middle  class/'  be  thiuks  its  po>ition  and  action 
Md  to  be  revised ;  and  that  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  Fpirit  of 
^troline  Anglicanism  must  be  abandoned.  Perbnp»  those  are  felt  to  be 
■otters  of  policy  forced  on  not  too  willing  leaniers  by  the  altered  coi.dition 
fifthe  nation.  May  we  not  say,  that  tlio  exclu.sive  spirit  of  Anglicanir.ni 
ii&ecessarily  an  intolerant  spirit? 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  requires,  in  Mr.  Iladilau's 
*piuon,  to  be  reviewed.  W'liile  disposed  to  aliandon  the  trust  in  the 
Sdte,  which  he  considers  one  of  the  errors  of  the  divines  wh«)ni  he  extrl^, 
^evidently  looks  in  the  direction  of  freedom  from  Slate  control,  though 
w thought  is  largely  concealed  under  the  sentences  of  a  long  para^rapli, 
•kich.  however,  must  mean  that  or  nothing.  On  the  important  questicin 
tf  doctrine,  Mr.  Haddan  says,  that  **wlni*ever  ditnist  exi.-ts  towards 
'Church '  theology  in  England,  dues  not  find  its  strength  in  any  serious 
(^Molngical  assaults  ujwn  the  special  teaching  of  tiiut  theology  ; "  and  y<  t 
^proceeds  to  specify  as  erroneous  tendencies  in  doctrim?.  the  *' disinte- 
piiting the  Bible,"  which,  of  course,  assaults  its  inspiration;  "doctiim.'S 
*Wch  our  older  theologians  deliberately  discarded  on  the  Holy 
fcehuist,"  which  are  leading  some  to  the  *'  transubstantiation  "  of  Kome  ; 
we  views  of  the  Incarnation  wliich  '*  necessitate  a  belief  in  the  Imnia- 
oUte  Conception;"  and  **our  relations  to  the  Papacy,"  in  which  he 
ftbn  to  that  desire  for  re-union  with  K'^ine  which  some  would  purchase 
■tdia  expense  of  truth.  Surely  some  of  these  tendencies  make  *' serious 
■Vults  on  the  special  teaching  of  the  theology"  which  Mr.  Haddan 
dnos  for  hia  Church,  and  are  such  as  should  awaken  the  def pt'st  concern 
htiie  minds  of  those  who  desire  to  preserve  the  reformed  character  of  that 
Qmh.  We  fully  concur  with  him  when  he  says,  *'  To  be  (dimply  like 
Ibm  will  not  satisfy  Rome,  even  could  it  be  right  to  be  like  her  when  hhe 
bvrODg."  All  Protestant  Churches  must  choose  bttween  abject  submis- 
riii  tad  anathema.  Howell  adds:  "In  this  present  age  they  who  will 
inftrrs  faith  must  needs  keep  faith  unburdened  by  accretions  of  error,  and 
km  to  fight  her  battle  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  cause  and  sound 
Vhob."  We  cannot  congratulate  him  on  his  Cliurch  being  in  that  posi- 
k.  His  leaven  of  Romish  error  which  its  formularies  contain  place  it 
ikpint  disadvantage,  and  many  of  its  most  ardent  spirits  find  no  rest  but 
kths  aoeeptance  of  the  entire  system  of  Papal  error. 


,  on  "Idtorgies  and  Ritual,"  wliich  is  really  on  the  Eucharist, 

VKk.  Sadler,  displays  great  research  and  ardent  devotion  to  his  subject, 

4M|^  then  is  more  of  the  tone  of  special-pleading  in  it  than  we  can 

:  ilMfae.    Thoroughly  to  examine  this  essay  would  require  the  space  that 

i  «Aoar  MimimmykA  for  noticing  of  the  whole  hook.    We  can  do  little  more 

:<  ^iadieata  Mr.  Sadler's  line  of  argument  His  design  is  to  vindicate  the 

i 


cODtiectiaii  01  lue  "  layneij  wiin  iiie  i^uru  b  ouppur  id 
dUcumeil.  The  Saviour  dcckrefl  that  in  some  seahe  men  i 
fleah,  auii  ti>  drink  Hid  blood."  By  what  meHiia  is  this  tnyn 
to  be  accnmpliihed  ?  St.  Paul  declnrea  the  "  ciip  "  and  tbe 
"the  commLinion "  (parlicijiation)  "of  ths  boJr  and  bit 
This  "communion"  is,  iherrfori.',  indicntcd  as  "  the  niPansi 
my.stBry."  The  wliole  person  of  the  believer  ia  to  participi 
fite  of  ihia  appropristion  of  the  Saviour.  These  are  parti 
Christiana  ^onerully  will  concur.  But  we  are  not  quite 
Sadler  means  when  he  aaya.  "  It  is  cqiiallj  cleArlj  recoKni* 
take  of  these  benefits,  not  by  an  internal  an<l  wliolljr  subjeci 
but  byfiiilh  eHFri/iiril  in  an  ottlward  and  vhihh  act  afrnvpl 
bfn  coniecraletl  Ikj  the  reritatitin  nf  (A^  aarilt  of  Ckrut,  am 
of  that  organiziitiiiR  irhieh  He  hut  lliimelf  fouadal."  * 
tender  the  ordinance  valid,  there  should  be  a  consecration, 
of  tlie  bread  and  wine,  whieh,  however,  are  only  relatively 
most  for  the  immediate  occasion :  and  alao,  the  faith  of  th 
may  and  oii<>ht  to  be  aesisted  by  a  rec^ptioo  of  what  lias  bei 
But  this  fniih  must  still  be  "  wholly  subjective."  Doea  BI 
that  th<;  communicant  is  to  depend  for  a  participation  in 
"  commniiiuQ  "  on  the  fuel  thnt  the  bread  and  wine  ara  et 
disp>'nsed  according  to  the  order  which  he  prescribes?  Weai 
is  his  meaning  ;  and  if  so,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  worat 
mental  error.  Who  shall  perform  the  act  of  consecration? 
would  exclude  all  persons  who  liave  not  been  onlainrd  to  th 
Anglican  model.  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  must  maintain  thi 
ordained  to  the  ministerial  office  by  an  organized  body  of  I 
equal  rijiht  to  consecrate  and  dispense  the  Bserrd  element*. 
Thedispo^itionof  the  party,  which  Hr.  Sadler  represents,  I 
the  facts  of  tho  "  mystery  "  to  the  Roman  view,  requim 
■crutinized.     It  aonsars  to  nvidence  a  nummte  In  tak«  ail 
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(foU  thinking  that  this  inqniry  comes  from  an  hahitnnllj  too  "  grosts  ond 
anal  conception  '*  of  the  whole  ordinance.  May  we  not  reply,  since  "  now 
SiriBtgifeB  to  His  people  His  blood  to  drink,  that  cannot  mnnn  as  the 
lood  yet  to  be  offered  to  God;  but  as  the  blood  of  \ho.  nt-w  risen  life, 
'Uch,  haTing  been  poured  oat  for  mRny  for  the  fur^ivr-nPSR  of  sins,  was 
Bcepted  of  God,  and  given  back  to  the  NewTostamont  Hi^h  I'riest  for  His 
Ihnreh?  *'  Thu9  it  is  tJhe  *'  new  risen  "  Saviour  and  Hi'i  "  lif^  "  in  wliich 
M  belierer  participates ;  and  hence  that  "  suljt^ctivc  faitli  "  as  the  only 
aeessary  factor  in  the  case  of  the  communicant  to  a  **  spiritual "  '*  com- 
uuion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  It  is  well  said  by  one,  who  in 
Wat  matters  is  no  guide  of  ours,  "  The  >>read  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ua3,  to 
be  writers  of  the  Gospels,  the  body  of  Clirist :  but  if  thny  had  been  askeil, 
rhether  the  bread  was  therefore  clianj^^C'l,  they  would  have  denied  it ;  if  a 
wtaking  of  the  body,  together  with  and  under  the  appenranrc  of  bread, 
lad  been  spoken  of.  they  would  not  have  understood  it :  if  it  had  been 
nfnred  that  therefore  the  bread  merely  si^^nified  the  borlv.  thov  would  not 
lafa  been  satisfied  with  such  an  infi;renre."  "Diilartic  spiritutil 
Bnlightenment,  a  sealed  covenant  redemption,  and  real  parricipHtion  in 
tib6(2li»rified  Christ,  are  the  thrre  elcm^^nts  which  make  the  Supper  a  mys- 
terions  seal  or  sacrament  of  finished  salvation."  Tiie  apuj>tle  can  r^'fcr  to 
loihing  less  than  a  real  spiritual  appropriiition  of  th»i  entire  ^loritied 
8iTir>nr  when  he  prays,  "  that  Christ  may  dwtll  in  y«»ur  hearts  by  faith  ;  " 
ttd  ssys  to  believers,  "  Christ  [is]  iu  you.  tlie  liop*'  of  *,'lory." 

"The  offerini(  up  of  a  sarrilice  "  is  auoilierronson  f^'iven  as  our  Lord's 
ItrpoM  in  the  institution  of  this  sacrtiment.  The  New  Testament  C(>n- 
luiu  no  8*>eeitic  directions  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord's 
&i|iper  is  to  be  celebrated :  but  doubtless  a  mode  was  devised  by  the 
tfonUs  for  themselves,  though  it  is  not  equally  clenr  tlint  precisely  the 
IHM  mode  was  employed  by  all.  It  is  here  tliou^^ht  that  the  Jewish 
pnpheti  inTsriably  predict  that  the  worship  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah 
VibbU  be  sacrificial :  and  it  is  an  historic  fact  thnt  the  early  Christian 
*titai  apply  sacrificial  terms  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  though 
^  especially  connected  with  it  acts  of  thank -driving  and  praise, 
aimeroaa  authorities  are  cited  by  Mr.  Sadler  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
*  ill  however,  a  fiact  that  need  not  cause  one  moinont*s  surprise  or  mis- 
ifnag.  Those  writers  were  students  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  were 
Ms  sore  to  adopt  its  language  in  describing  their  own  services,  without 
taaading  to  warrant  a  literal- application  of  the  ttrms  used.  They 
^plojed  them  in  a  sense  that  harmoni2ed  with  the  spiritual  character  of 
ftarrdigion ;  and  very  probably,  in  connection  with  the  Supper,  to  keep 
kftetof  our  Lord's  sacrificial  offering  before  tlio  mind  of  the  Church. 
V.  Sadler  says :  **  A  new  sense  of  the  term  *  saorifico '  must  be  found,  or 
^dicr  a  sense  which,  whilst  dropping  the  idea  of  sacrifioe  as  a  thing  plrtin 
Viaaolatad,  goes  deeper  still  into  the  re^ion  of  the  isi>iritual,  and  clsims 
■Ms mvsterions hidden  relation  to  the  'heavenly  thinr's  themi^elves'  as 
vvmdieatioB."  We  are  told  that  "  the  triie  sacrificial  character  of  the 
^Mt  aet  is  to  be  foond  in  the  tnie  significance  of  the  word  avdfivrunt : " 
^]^  thu  in  remembrance  of  Me ; "  or,  '*  rather,  for  My  memorial.'*  This 
*^li"fiiiiiid  in  the  New  Testament  only  four  times, — thrice  in  oon- 
vith  tlio   Eucharist;"    and   Mr.   Sadler   thinks  it  invariably 
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expressea  the  idea  of  a  **  memorial  before  God."    Oar  anthoritiei  gira  do 
coantenance  to  such  a  conclusion.    And  certainly  the  inntanfle  addneei 
embraces  as  fully  the  idea  of  a  memorial  before  men  as  before  God.ifthi 
former  be  not  its  exclusive  meaning.    In  Heb.  x.  3,  where  it  is  said,** Ii 
those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  again  made  of  sins  erery  yetr." 
the  reference  is  rather  to  the  '*  remembrance  "  of  iheir  sins  on  the  put  of 
men ;  and  their  sacrifice  was  to  be  a  '*  memorial "  of  their  need  of  foi){ivt- 
ness.    Calvin,  on  this  passage,  says :  "  Though  the  Gospel  is  a  numgi 
of  reconciliation  with  God,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  daily  lemcB- 
ber  our  sins."    The  view  of  Olshansen  agrees  with  this :  '*  The  OM-lMli- 
ment  sacrifices  did  not  take  away  the  coiuviousness  of  sin ;  but  only  bron^ 
to  remembrance,  year  by  year,  the  presence  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  tbereviih 
the  need  of  a  real  propitiation."     We  altogether  demur  to  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Sadler  forces  upon  this  word  wdfunjiris ;  and,  therefore,  to  hit  ihtsKf 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  being  a  '*  memooil 
before  God ; "  and,  in  consequence,  not  a  "  memorial  before  men." 

It  is  here  that  the  ^(Titer's  "  sacramentalism  "  crops  out ;  and  to  givi 
apparent  support  to  this  view  it  is  that  he  has  furnished  a  yerj  unneeei- 
sary  array  of  authorities  on  the  use,  just  alluded  to,  of  sacrificial  temuliy 
early  Cliristian  writers.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  '*  not  a  sacrifice,  Int  • 
thank-offering.  Hence  the  Eucharist,  which  connects  itself  with  the  nf 
of  thanksgiving.  Gregory  the  Great  was  the  first  who  changed  the  ite 
of  the  New-Testament  thank-offering  into  that  of  a  sin-ofiering ;  and  thon 
Evangelical  theologians  who  are  anxious  to  establish  in  the  Saeranusti 
continued  propitiation  have  already  passed  the  Rubicon  betweei  tkl 
Evangelical  Confession  and  Romanism."  We  do  not  say  that  thisiithi 
case  with  Mr.  Sadler ;  but  his  views  tend  in  that  direction.  If  bo  mM 
harmonize  his  idea  with  Evangelical  doctrine,  we  should  obserro  that  ntk 
an  idea  of  a  '*  memorial  before  God  "  is  better  expressed  under  the  faia  ^ 
"  thank-offering,"  and  is  not  thus  exposed  to  the  abuse  to  which  histaS 
is  very  liable.  Too  many  of  his  school  find  no  satisfaction  in  his  U* 
of  sacrifice ;  and,  in  their  desire  to  find  a  resting-place,  go  forward  to  liM 
doctrine  of  Rome.  The  character  of  a  theory  may  well  be  judged  bjiM 
efiSects  on  tliose  who  embrace  it  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  samd  imA 
tution  is  our  "  memorial "  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  **  the  Lamb  of  God,**  If 
which  our  faith  in  that  one  Sacrifice  for  personal  acceptance  with  Goiil 
encouraged  and  increased.  Mr.  Sadler  is  undoubtedly  right  iriMB  h* 
says,  **  When  we  examine  the  ancient  Liturgies,  we  find  great  diffiealltf  ii 
ascertaining  in  what  the  compilers  of  them,  as  they  now  stand,  couiitoii 
the  Eucharistic  sacrificial  action  to  consist."  The  words  **  saeiifico''iii 
"  incense,"  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  Liturgies,  are  evidealtyMi 
in  a  simply  figurative  sense ;  and  offer  no  support  to  either  the  Bommp*^ 
or  the  Anglican. 

Mr.  Sadler  successfully  shows  the  inconsistency  of  "the  OidiaaiyHi 
Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass"  with  the  doctrine  of  transnbfttantiBiMi  M 
mow  held;  of  which  **no  explanation  can  be  given,  except  thooM* 
one  that  the  original  service  teaches  one  doctrine,  and  the  rabtka  ' 
appended  at  a  later  date,  another."  Thipi  is  a  &ot  whioh  riiitwlirti 
would  do  well  to  remeuiber.  The  propitiatory  saorifioe  of  the  mm  ii 
a  comparativelj  modem  innovation,  and  was  not  frmtmnplitri  a  Ai 
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ffiginal  Sendee.  Mr.  Sadler  proceeils  to  vindicate  the  scriptural  charactir 
rfthe Angliean  Service  :  and  maintains  tliat  it  is  **  atone  with  Si^ripturo 
B  oot  containing  any  n;cognition  of  Holy  Commnniou  as  a  means  of 
Unging Christ  among  ns  as  an  object  of  Ihvine  worship."  He  evidently 
Uithat  Mr.  Keble  has  carried  his  representation  of  the  reverence  with 
vUeh  the  sacramental  elements  shouM  be  regarded  to  a  dangerous  point. 
Bis Tery  obvions  that  the  leaden  of  this  party  have  tried  tlio  perilous 
■^eriment  of  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tlie  doctrine  of  I  tome, 
nhoat  a<"tiuilly  surrendering  their  Anglican  orthodoxy  ;  and  with  very 
lotbCful  snccesa  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  already  a  painfol 
^teical  fact.  We  ought  to  allow  Mr.  Sadler  to  say.  with  reference  to 
M  extreme  ritualistic  practices  and  aims  of  one  section  of  his  own  p:irty, 
■f'itiB  an  actual  deception,  to  clothe  such  an  office"  (the  Aii;;lifau 
>•)  "with  the  ritual  adjuncts  and  accessories  of  the  office  "  (the  Uunian 
le)  ** which  it  has  superseded; "  though  we  should  like  his  condemnation  of 
Bie  practices  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  legal  proceedings  to  have 
Si  thorough  and  conclusive.    The  whole  essay  deserves  a  careful  study. 

Sir  B.  Frere*8  E^say  on  '*  Indian  Missions"  may  be  read  with  advnn- 
!e;  but  it  does  not  require  any  special  notice  in  this  connection.  The 
Iperate  tone  of  die  able  Essay  of  Dr.  Ban*}'  on  "  The  Church  and 
oeat'on  "  has  already  met  with  attention  in  the  pages  of  this  Ma;;:i- 
I.*  The  title  of  Mr.  Maclagan's  Essay.  **  The  Church  and  the  People," 
Keaies  the  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  ministers 
die  Established  Church  to  render  their  6ervi4res  as  efficient  as  they 
^  the  means  of  doing,  and  to  recover  their  hold  of  tlie  "  people,"  if 
f  are  able.  In  this  essay  the  faults  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  freoly 
itad  out;  and  numerous  modes  are  suggested  by  which  it  may  be 
•d  the  many  may  be  drawn  to  the  *' church,"  as  opposed  to  the 
lapel."  The  **  Act  of  Uniformity  "  is  treated  with  indiflerence,  and  its 
lifieation  suggested.  The  description  given  of  the  best  mode  of  work- 
**the  Parochial  Mission"  is  verj*  notable.  The  chnrader  of  the  meet. 
to  be  held  in  the  school-rooui  after  the  regular  service  in  the  church 
with  scarcely  a  point  of  difference,  that  of  the  Metiiodist  ''revival" 
rtiiig.  We  hsLve  the  lively  hynm.  extempore  prayer,  and  actually  the 
words  of  inquiry  to  one  and  anotlier  while  all  are  kneeling  in 

Mr.  Maclagan  is  evidently  writing  here  from  a  copy  which  he 
Ihar  acknowledges,  nor  gives  his  reader  in  any  form  to  suppose  has  an 
It  is  simply  earnest  spiritual  work  which  our  Essayist  recom- 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  his  mode  of  treating  the  Nou- 
fDnnists  whom  the  "  Parish  Priest "  may  find  working  around  him : 
n,  every  account,  we  should  say^.let  him  give  up  all  thoughts  of  oppos- 
or  bindering  them.  Let  him,  as  far  as  possible,  ignore  their  position 
Mhiamatical  teachers,  and  regard  them  (if  baptized)  simply  as  members 
Am  Church,  who  habitually  absent  themselves  from  her  services.  The 
Mt  utidote  to  their  errors  is  to  preach  the  truth  ;  to  preach  it  definitely 
I  iiatiBctiy,  as  the  Church  has  proclaimed  it ;  to  teach  our  people  the 


I  *Mmaiy  Ednoation :  Ghnzohmen   and  the  Proposal  of  a  '  Conscience 
"  Pb  S41,  ft  Mf . 


liouse  '■  nnd  those  «'l>o  attend  llie  church ;  aod  have  bo  li 
ing  that  n-hon  the  "  miihiiuilp  "  ia  fiiund  in  tho  chuicb  il 
&11  the  "  ignuraucc  "  of  the  ordinnT}'  rural  parUh. 

It  n'BS  our  tntcnlinn  to  hare  dn-clt  at  some  len^h  on 
in  tliia  volume,  nrliicli  treats  of  "  Conciliation  and  Coinpn 
Wi  ir  iliiukit  Ills  Churcli  "  is  pnsisin^  through  a  cri^a :  " 
needs  the  lariiest  mutual  forbearance  wiihin.  As  in  h 
"  S>'ri)itiiral,  tlie  Traililionul.  and  the  RalioualiMie  "  par 
muiiiou  have  all  a  w»rk  to  do  for  God.  he  hoMs  tlmf-t 
C'-ut>iin  these  three  men'al  tvpcA.''  If  Mr.  Wvir'a  were  a 
tills  tviiuld  be  a  mutter  for  ihumselves  to  decide  rpoii ;  bu 
cbiircb,  all  Clirislinn  pnoiile  will  cliiini  the  ri;;1it  to  if 
species  nf  romprumise  bctwceti  truth  and  oner  afTvcti 
n-liich  the  nulloa  sustains  it  at  BO  vast  a  coitt.  Tlie  use  ol 
in  here  coDdcnined,  and  verf  pmi^rlj ;  hut  we  must  al 
Weir  fietmR  verv  paitiol  to  the  words  "  *cct "  and  *■  arpan 
BO  often  used  as  "  nick-nnmea  "  in  the  most  olTentiive  nu 
tinn  of  the  re  ahKcirpiiou  of  "the  aeparatiKta ''  is  alloir< 
difficnlt  one.  "  In  reference  to  oilier  Ghriiitian  eomntnuion 
Church  Ih  fiaid  to  have  "  dntien  to  discharge  :  pF'CUliar  ad 
char^-iTig  Ihem  ;  and  eocouragenient  to  be  generoii.s  and  fi 
dLiichnrije  of  them."  In  being  "  the  fearless  and  constant 
and  "  the  protector  of  truth -nepkera."  her  duties  are  anp] 
Hit  advanlagea  are  found  in  having  a  "  Buccension  uu 
not  liaTin<{  "  cloHed  the  daoi  against  progren  bj  lajing 
biht.7;"aud  in  the ''power  of  aelf- repair,"  which  i<prin; 
fonner.  "  In  the  possession  of  these  advantages  the  ho) 
cnpaliilitj  for  comprehension  reside."  Our  readers  trill 
that  these  bnpea  are  uot  rtrj  encouraging.    Kir.  Weir  i 
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an  allowed  to  be  **  few  and  faint  indeed."  Mr.  Weir  gathers  heart  from 
thepersnaMon  that '*  Dissent  is  not  to  any  extent  hrnulitRr}':  "  finil  vet 
KoDconformitj  continues  to  incrense  in  a  dr;^Ti  o  tlnit  awnkms  the 
anxieties  of  Churchmen,  and  gives  rise  tr>  numerous  slirtdnwv  nnd  illusory 
aehemes  to  arrest  its  progress.  We  would  tjikc  tlie  lilifrty  of  sdviyin::  tmr 
Imihren  of  the  EstabUshmfnt.  first  to  hcnl  tlie  Ircnchcs  amon>!  thcm- 
adves.  The  confusion  of  tliouf^ht  and  tf  aching'  anion  >;  tlu-m  are  snfliiii.nt 
to  repel  even  individual  inquirers.  The  time  1ms  come  in  wliirh  we 
are  bound  to  declare  that  on  the  (rronnd:^  of  fi-oUn;:,',  of  doctrine,  of  ectle^i- 
astieal  order,  and  of  Christian  usefulness,  the  absorption  of  Nnnconf()rnli^t 
belies  by  the  Anglican  Ctmrnh  is  siniplv  an  impnssiKiliry.  TIio  only 
%nioa  that  we  can  promise  to  Mr.  Weir  is  that  of  "  cnalespin^r.  fratf-rni/in;:. 
and  taking  joint  action  in  the  oommnn  work  of  evnngelizutinn."  wit] i out 
the  sacrifice  of  denominational  integrity.  This  we  believe  to  ho.  tlio  true  form 
of  union  among  evangnlical  Churches  at  tlic  present  time  ;  but  tliis  is  just 
the  form  of  union  which  Anglican  assumption  and  exclu.siveness  preclude. 

Our  limits  have  already  been  greatly  exceeded  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  a  very 
aonoiy  survey  of  this  lar;^e  party  v(»lnme  that  we  have  been  abhj  to  tnkn. 
9lie  que«>ti()ns  discussed  in  it  are  of  more  than  usual  importance  nt  tlie 
present  juncture ;  and  if  our  rem  arks  on  these  Essays  drawamore  thuu^hlful 
ftttentioB  to  them  in  their  relation  to  ourselves,  we  shall  have  accom- 
^lisihed  an  important  object.  A  thorough  study  of  tht-m  will  result  in  a 
ftnner  eonviction  of  the  Scriptural  soundne<«s  of  our  own  Church  position  ; 
and  that  we  should  have  nolliing  to  gain,  but  every  thing  to  lose,  by  tlie 
of  that  position.  G. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  eanae  of  "  advanced  "  female  education  is  one  which  is  attracting 
%aieh  attention  in  certain  quarters,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
Wadled,  for  the  most  pnrt,  in  a  spirit  either  of  flippancy,  alarm,  or  con- 
■tmpt.  The  first  and  last  of  those  modes  of  PcttUng  the  question  are 
'taworthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  The  '*  alarmists,"  Iiowever.  have  a 
-tl|^  to  be  heard.  The  cbief  fear  agitating  them  is,  tliat  the  result  of  the 
will  be  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  clumorous  class  of  "  strong- 
women."  "Every  man  with  a  well-regulated  mind  has  a  horror  of 
mllilesB  individuals  usually  meant  by  this  phrase.  To  meet  one  of 
in  the  private  walks  of  life  is  painful :  but  when  she  thrusts  herself 
^vfcto  notoriety,  her  presence  is  insupportable.  If  the  effrct  of  promoting 
Ik*  Hiijher  Education  of  women  be  that  which  tho  *'  alarmists  *'  contem- 
jlfttov  then  we  instantly  cease  our  advocacy. 

BvtaWe  ask,  is  not  the  "strong-minded  woman,"  as  popularly  deline- 

4Mtd,tiM  grotesque  rather  thsn  the  legitimate  pniduct  of  tbe  Higher  Educa- 

■eheme  ?    We  f^ubmit  tliat  her  existence  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in 

bj  the  absurd  but  pertinacious  objections  which  have  bitlierto  been 

to  the  complete  development  and  expansion  of  the  mental  powers  of 

This  way  she  has  travelled  to  her  present  position  has  been 

and  it  has  left  tortuous  traces  indelibly  wrought  in  her  diaracter. 

baq^lliak  the  first  pages  in  her  biography  are  stained  with  tears, 
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and  that  only  the  after  leaves  flitter  with  cynicism,  and  bristle  with  iharp 
and  bitter  opposition  to  society.  Let  the  restrictions  to  the  hetlthj 
expansion  of  female  capability  be  removed,  and  thid  Ishmaeliten  will  dif 
out  by  a  process  of  painless  extinction. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  subject  of  education.  The  fint  ii 
well  put  by  ••  The  Examiner."  The  object  to  be  accomplished,  it  sppauii 
is.  '*  to  train  boyhood  in  the  possession  of  all  that  is  uneffeminste,  uA 
girlhood  in  the  moral  beauty  of  all  that  is  unmasculine."  Tlie  second  it 
venture  to  express  thus : — The  only  legitimate  aim  of  education  is  tin 
complete  development,  irrespective  of  sex,  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  nB- 
gious  capacities  of  each  individual  child. 

The  former  plan  has  something  very  winsome  about  it.  It  appeali  ti 
the  poetical  side  of  our  nature.  We  have  our  ideals  of  womanhood  nl  i 
manhood ;  and  we  fancy  that  we  see,  in  a  system  of  education  lo  eoi- 
ducted,  a  possibility  of  the  return  of  those  halcyon  days  of  which  baidi 
have  sung  and  painters  dreamed.  There  have  been  some  lovely  creatioM 
which  we  take  as  our  symbols  of  sex.  Who  has  not  wandered  ia  tbi 
evening  light,  as  it  streamed  through  the  openings  in  the  forest  gIad^ 
with  '*  bonny  Kilmeny,"  one  of  the  purest  ideals  of  maidenhood  that  ml 
gently  rose  from  out  the  poet's  soul  ?  And  what  young  heart  hai  Ml 
thrilled,  as  the  deeds  of  chivalric  knight- errant,  arrayed  in  all  the  ipki- 
dours  of  heroism,  were  recounted?  A  plan  to  fill  the  world  with  types tf 
these  companions  of  reverie  would  by  many  be  enthusiastically  bai!ai 
But  what  are  the  actual  results  of  this  attempt  to  keep  up,  by  mcaua 
education,  a  severe  distinction  between  masculine  and  ftminine  viitMi' 
Reluctantly  we  descend  to  prosaic  things.  Who  can  deny  that  they  Hi 
to  be  found  in  the  lackadaisical  women  and  boorish  men  whoplongi* 
into  the  alternate  extremes  of  emtui  aud  unsoothable  irritation?  UaleM 
we  are  much  mistaken,  a  alight  blending  of  so-called  "mascvliMirf 
feminine  virtues  "  would  materially  benefit  each  party.  Tba  hi^i^ 
characters  time  has  exhibited  to  the  world  have  been  those  in  which  Ihl 
idea  of  sex  was  lost  in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  morally  beaatifoL 

In  addition  to  this,  the  plan  indicated  sins  in  respect  of  artifieiiB)^' 
Ijet  us  be  fully  decided  here.   The  artificial  is  doomed.  Artificial 
habits  will  lead  a  man  into  the  bankruptcy  court.    Artificial  religioB 
ducts  to  a  still  more  unenviable  fate.    For  an  educator  to  evolve  ^ypM 
men  and  women  from  his  **  moral  consciousness,"  and  then  to  work  vf 
materia),  regardless  of  all  marked  peculiarities,  to  the  prescribed 
will  land  him  and  them  in  artificiality  and  ruin.    The  resolt.  thmijt 
overlooking  individual  character  in  the  desire  to  guard  againit 
ness  and  effeminacy,  is  not  assuring.    Men  and  women  have  beeom 
lay  figures,  moved  by  certain  painful  mechanisms  to  dxscharfi 
recognised  appropriate  duties ;  and  to  keep  them  from  complete  etXkf^ 
foolish  and  demented  novelists  write,  and  tailors  and  mUlinen  iliteh. 

Without  any  hesitation  we  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  second  of  thiMI 
views  wliich  we  have  above  indicated,  and  consider  that  il  contaiMlAl 
true  idea  of  education.  It  is  natural,  workable,  and  prodactive  of  thi  1^ 
effects. 

What  is  education  ?     Seems  not  this  broad  word  to  ligiuiy  ^ 
to  awaken  latent  powers,  to  strengthen  them  by  fTerniw.  to  rdfaM 
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r  cnltOK.  And  thns  enable  their  possessor  by  the  usr  of  them  to  hi-f  ? 
he  terms  we  emploj  suggest  these  thoaght^^ : — KilupHtor— ono  who  leads 
It;  Tutor — a  guard ;  giving  us  the  notion  of  one  who  rpoIcs  first  of  oil  to 
mlop.  "  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  and  thrn  to  slielior  tlte 
ader  phint  until  it  has  attained  strength,  vi^'onr.  and  maturity.  No 
leation  is  worth  the  name  that  does  not  cfTect  the  dovelopmfiit  of  com- 
telife;  life  in  the  mind — the  faculty  of  iNTrrption,  awake  aiid  active; 
I  power  of  reflection,  ctlm,  attentive,  reali/.ing.  dioisive :  life  in  the 
If,  trained  to  vigorous  and  sustained  effort,  ready  to  carry  out  the 
iminds  of  the  will ;  and.  chiefly,  life  in  the  soul,  tlie  seat  of  all  luveli- 
a,  tenlemeM,  and  beauty. 

¥e  find  an  analogy  to  assist  us  in  nature.  Glance  upon  the  fre<«h 
bg landscape,  and  what  do  you  see?  The  unfolding;  of  qualities  hid- 
.  bj  the  frosts  of  winter,  but  evoked  by  the  genial  infliieiiccs  of  earth 

■ky  ;  hidden,  but  there  ah  truly  in  the  bleak  chill  Derember  days  as 
4  the  Temal  raptures  of  May.  The  same  intiuences  have  given  birth 
iversA  forms  of  life.  The  sun  pours  forth  his  glory  on  the  forest,  and 
■lighty  boughs  are  sprinkled  over  with  green,  and  the  viulots  nestle  in 

BIOS4  covering  the  twisted  roots.  The  latent  strength,  gnice,  sweot- 
I,  and  beauty  are  evuked  by  the  mystic  light-rays  as  tlioy  wander 
mgh  the  air.  Ten  thousand  suns  could  not  harden  a  rosebud  into  an 
m,  neither  can  any  amount  of  true  education  make  a  girl — a  boy. 
I  the  read4>r  has  gone  with  us  thus  far,  he  will  perceive  that  the  qnes- 
i  next  to  be  mooted  has  to  do  with  the  agency  to  be  employed  for  the 
dopment  and  culture  of  individuiil  charucteristics.  And  just  here  we 
I  standing,  yery  firmly,  and  perhaps  defiantly,  the  advocates  for  tlie 
bar  education  of  women. 

¥e  have  to  do,  ,AVtf^  witli  tlieir  complaints  ;  and.  srromUif,  with  their 
geationa  and  dc-msnds. 

!lieir  eomplaints  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  weighty.  They 
r  that  the  mental  inferiority  of  woman  has  been  tHken  fur  granted,  and 
t  mch  a  theory  la  impertinent.  Sardonic  reviewers  sugt^est  in  answer 
Us,  that,  when  Bome  woman  has  U8ed  the  opportunities  already 
l4ed  her,  and  has  distinguished  herRclf  in  competition  with  men.  then 
in  be  time  to  consider  tlie  question  settled.  To  which  it  is  replied,  as 
Udnk,  aati^factorily,  that  buch  opportunities  have  been  seized  and  such 
ills  attained.  To  quote  examples  would  indeed  begem  our  pages  with 
namee,  bat  would  not  supply  any  necessity  felt  by  a  candid  mind. 
I,  it  is  asserted  that  the  routine  of  tlie  typical  **  boarding-school " 
ipcd  and  inane.  The  term  **  finished "  very  aptly  describes  tlie 
m  of  the  young  lady  rather  tlian  that  of  her  accomplishments.  And  a 
i  **  flaiahiog  "  process  it  sometimes  is !  The  mind  becomes  so  warped 
:  4«aifMl,  that  all  possibility  of  advance  in  thought  and  attaiiiuient 
MB.  The  payment  of  the  last  quarter's  bill  registers  the  moment 
m  BMntsl  high-water  mark  is  touched.  So  say  the  ladies,  wincing 
Iv  Uf  satm  of  Dickens,  a  writer  who  has,  perhaps  unwittin(j|ly. 
attention  to  this  subject ;  and  again  wo  admit  the  truth  of  the 


;  th^  prooeed  to  declare  that  even  when  a  proximately  perfect 
Mi  sioestion  baa  bean  obtained,  immediately  on  entering  aodety  the 


de-icriliing  a  conoid erable  porciun  of  the  party.  If  tt 
HigWer  KJucatiou  had  ouly  cnmpUiots  ti>  utl«r,  m  cjnicftl 
aiiplf  to  tbem  a  souiiwlint  biiniUr  epithet.  But  in  ad 
BU;(i.'C«tions  t)  ivlTcr.  and  practical  iVBults  to  exiiib.t. 

Their  plans  fur  tbe  coDiptete  culiura  uf  the  fuaittle  Olin< 
the  broad  pr-^suinptiun,  whi>:h  ire  ima^-iiie  to  bn  tdi^litlj 
tlia  educators  of  the  couutry  liave.  in  respect  uf  the  cu. 
intt-l  I  igeaoe,  discovered  a  wi'llnigh  perfect  ej'^t«m  df  tni 
t)ierefure,  tliat  the  aame  cnurKe  m*j  be  piirdu-^d  bf  their 
St^^otch  mode  of  mixed  schools,  with  its  excellent  resulb 
FiTve  aa  illu^tratioD.  Id  adJilion  lo  this  thej  beg  that  tl 
the  Eiigliili  universiliea  mnv  be  enjuycd,  eo  that  in  alt 
the  education  of  men  an<l  woniea  nmj  he  onducted  on  thi 
ia  but  fair  to  i>av  that  tbej  do  not  overlook  ttie  neceuitj 
in  certHin  speciKc  duties  incidental  to  Iheir  srx.  Thisisi 
The  qu>^sti>in  nov  preeenti  ils*-lf,  "  Wlial  lias  been  accom 
presml  lime  by  the  agitation  that  bos  bt'en  so  vi^oruuslf 

Fii'st.  Tbe  exisiiiig  selioola  have  bem  touched  bj  I 
Cambridge  aulborilieg  who  have  admitted  (jirla  to  tl 
examinations  " — which  have  been  ao  serviceable,  we  ma; 
iraj,  in  bringinjf  before  ihe  publis  the  extraonlinar^  n 
Ciinnexional  educational  inaiitutionB.  It  would  be  difl 
the  advantages  conferred  on  ladies' "  establitlimeDl^"  ^ 
Tlie  course  of  stuiljr  id  suKcienilj  severe  to  banish  i 
pursuits  wliich  found  a  place  in  the  cliai  lists  of  formal 
of  snmpleia,  those  marrellous  exLibilious  of  bus;  idlencaa 
gone  by  ;  but,  if  we  maj  credit  certain  acconnts,  other  a 
brainless  occupationa  engage  the  attention  of  the  innuilc 
eLclusurea.  We  have  hesrd  of  a  "  aiiperior  "  aeboal  di 
aiastic  researches  to  the  unravelling  of  the  abstrnaa  mjsh 
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kiitiea  for  eantinaing  her  attenpta  at  mental  culture.  Thus  that  intcrvnl 
lUch  is  BO  often  wasted  in  foolibli  giddiiitissed  is  turned  to  the  bc.->t 
Heonnt  The  branch  of  the  movemcut  uuder  wliich  tliiw  advnntMge  is 
Reoredis  denominated  **  the  Lecture  scheme. "  It  aims  to  provide  women 
vith  the  advantagea  enjoyed  by  university  men  in  re^pt ct  of  !<  otuns  on 
Meaee,  history,  literature,  languages,  and  political  e<roiioniy.  Toe  tlicory 
bi  become  an  accumpli'ihed  fact.  In  London,  KilinburM)i,  (iliis^ow.  and 
Qifton  large  attendance?)  of  ladies  have  testitied  to  the  existence  of  a  wunt 
■hich  is  thus  begun  to  be  supplied.  We  have  before  us  tlie  "  Report  of 
kFoorih  Meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Council  for  promoting  tlie 
Sgher  Education  of  Women,  held  at  Liverpool,  June  Uth  and  12th, 
M;*'  and  from  it  we  may  giiin  information  as  to  this  part  of  the  cnse. 
A0  places  already  represented  on  the  Council  arc.  liirkt-nhend,  Bowdon, 
lifcrpool,  Manchester,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Shcflleld,  and  York. 
h  these  towns  seventy-five  lectures  by  Cambridge  professors  had  botn 
Uvered  during  the  year  then  past,  attended  by  six  liundrtd  and  ci^liiy- 
^  itodents.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  lecture  certain  questions  had 
hi  given,  to  be  answered  on  paper,  in  order  that  practical  re>ult4  migltt 
kieeored.  On  an  average  one  hundred  and  seventy- eiglit  such  papers  of 
■Mvers  had  been  furnished  weekly,  and  fifty -Uiree  students  had  obtained 
fat-elass  certificates. 

thus  we  see  the  germ  of  that  which  will  in  time  become  a  great  power 
itfaa  land.  Other  centres  of  education  are  taking  up  tlie  matter  ear- 
'^7i  engaging  lecturers,  and  doing  efficient  work  by  means  of  local 
Ifenuttees.  Some  notion  of  the  character  of  the  huhjects  bronj^ht  before 
■I ladies  in  these  assemblies  may  be  gathered  from  two  pro<{ni mines  we 
Iviaaaen.  At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  in  Soutliport,  Frederick 
1  H.  Myers,  Eiq.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Canibriiigu,  delivered  a 
of  ten  lectures  ou  English  history.     The  following  topii-s  wcro 

: — I.  Preliminary;  II.  Canning;  III.  Ireland;  IV.  Reform; 
.Steam;  VL  Poor  Laws;  VII.  Slavery;  VIII.  Canada;  IX.  Corn 
fevs ;  X.  Literature :  headings  which  indicate  very  considcrubic  fields  of 
p^ght.  The  autumn  course  in  the  same  town  is  to  be  conducted  by 
ateaor  Henry  Morley,  of  Uuiverhity  College,  London.  Ten  lectures 
n  be  delivered  on  '*  The  Spirit  of  EngUeh  Literature  uuder  tlie  Tudors." 
le  Analyais  contains  the  names  of  William  Dunbar,  Sir  David  Liud>ay 
iJhe  Mount,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  showing  the 
of  anlliors  whose  works  will  be  examined.  Appended  to  these 
are  lists  of  books  bearing  on  the  topics  of  the  lectures,  which 
Wio  be  read  daring  the  progress  of  the  courite :  a  plan  which  we  would 
■BMnd  to  pupniar  platform  orators,  if  quite  consistent  with  the  con- 
f^Bikm  of  their  good  fame. 

Bttfc  there  are  other  suggestions  claiming  notice.  Although  the  Cam- 
flge  eeihemea  have  e£fected  much,  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  furnish 
I  ihst  is  required.    An  attempt  is  therefore  being  made  to  establish 

fisr  womao  which  shall  approximate  to  the  colleges  of  the  uni- 

The  procpectus  of  such  an  establishment  at  Hitchin,  Herts, 

forwarded  to  us.    All  intending  students  have  to  pass  a  pre- 

ezamiaation  in  aritlimetio,   English   grammar,  physical  and 

(Bog^aphj.  y.ngHait  hiatory,  English  composition,  and,  if  no 
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objection  be  made,  in  Scriptore  history.  The  optional  snljed 
Greek,  Fren'^.h,  GerraaD,  mathematics,  experimental  phjnci 
botany,  music,  and  drawing.  Candidates  who  haya  passed  thi 
or  Edinburgh  examinations  for  senior  students  are  not  reqnirei 
this  test.  '*  Two  scholarships,  covering  the  whole  of  the  i 
college  course,  (t.  «.,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred 
t^roe  years,). ..will  be  awarded  to  the  c«ndidatt*s  who  shall  p 
examination  ;  i^uch  candidates  being  not  less  than  eighteen  o 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  on  the  day  that  the  examinatii 
University  certificates,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  ordu 
and  college  certificates  for  proficiency,  are  to  be  granted  ti 
students. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  ever  forward  in  this  moreme 
taken  a  step  which  will  produce  considerable  impression.  Ai 
have  been  already  made  for  an  examination  open  to  womei 
CDmpleted  the  age  of  eighteen  years  before  January  Ist.  1H70. 
are  to  be  exanrined  in  such  places  as  the  syndics  appoii 
University  may  determine.  Pass-certificates  of  honour  are  to 
It  will  be  some  years  before  the  full  benefit  of  this  eoneesi 
realized ;  but  gradually,  as  the  primary  and  old  **  finishii 
become  efficient,  the  certificates  will  be  carried  off  in  inoreaiin; 
We  may  remark,  as  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  aorvey, 
nental  countries  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  this  sehen 
has  its  female  seminaries,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State. 
graduated  course  of  instruction,  of  a  very  comprehenmve  cha 
covering  the  years  between  eight  an>l  eighteen,  is  to  be  had. 
quite  open  to  any  woman  in  Sweden  to  take  the  entrance  or  m 
examination  to  the  universities.  In  Northern  Germaby  mac! 
done  within  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  tlirough  the  influence  of 
Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  The  Victoria  Lycen 
in  a  centre  for  the  prosecution  of  work  resembling  the  Eng 
scheme.    In  Paris  and  Milan  similar  agencies  exist. 

We  submit  that  the  ladies  have  returned  a  sufficient  ani 
question  as  to  proposed  means ;  they  have  lifted  their  meaanrs 
misty  region  of  theory  into  the  light  of  the  actual ;  and  all  wfai 
now  look  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Our  remaining  space  must  be  ocoupied  by  a  consideration  of  t 
and  demands  of  the  advocates  of  the  Higher  Education  projaei 
They  ask,  first  of  all,  for  fair  play.  No  unreasonable  reqnM 
course  the  movement  has  its  laughable  side  :  to  the  merriaa 
ncnts  they  have  slight  objection ;  but  they  do  protest  againaft  ac 
shameless  arguments  and  acts  that  have  been  nsed  to  chaek  tl 
tion  of  tlieir  ideas.  They  beg  that  they  may  be  aUovad  I 
experiment  fully. 

Their  next  demand  is  a  mucli  more  serious  one.  It  hai  to  i 
spheres  in  which  cultured  female  intelligence  ia  to  be  •■#! 
readily  grant  tliat  opportunities,  such  as  do  not  exist  at  proiWt> 
a^orded  them.  In  the  present  day,  the  lack  of  work  ia  tntm 
We  have  heard  much  about  tlie  dignity  of  toil:  pasngMifi 
eloquence  have   poured  fortli    from  the  lipa   and  peat  ^  * 


teiksn',  bat  aoclatj  hu  agraed  thst  this  crown  of  gloij  resU  appro- 
pittel?  only  on  tha  brow  of  mmn.  'Wben  a  Ud;  ttkes  her  stock  of  expen- 
Bra  Meomplishmests  and  naei  them,  giddy  bntterflies  sigh,  "  Ah  I  poor 
itiag.  she  once  saw  batter  days.  How  hard  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  work  for 
llTiiigl"  That  whieb  in  man  is  honourable,  the  neglect  of  which  ia 
Ht  diggraoe,  is  in  woman  a  anliject  for  lamentation  and  pity.  As  if  there 
Wat  any  thing  else  worth  doing  but  to  "  work  for  one's  liring."  Carlyle 
Mji,  in  his  uncompromiaing,  longing  style,  "  In  thia  world,  ho  that  is  not 
nifcing  ia  stealing;"  and  we  do  not  see  that  the  remark  applies  excln* 
Adyto  one  sex.  We  might  illnstrate  our  theme  by  sketching  the  typical 
Aiuly  goTemess ;  but  forbear.  Granted  that  many  who  occupy  this  poai- 
tn  utterly  jaeompetent,  and  thereby  lower  the  profession ;  yet,  ia  not 
it  ha  a  w«ighl7  argument  on  our  side  of  the  case  ?  Suppose  that  the 
■inuioti  of  a  goTemesa  were  one  of  honour,  reoogniaed  as  such  by  all, 
it  ten  yearfi  nhere  would  the  inefleetiTe  individnala  complained  of  be  ? 
&M  ttre  hucdreilj  of  yoong  ladies  fitted  for  this  apliere  who  shrink  from 
Jlbwaiue  of  the  idea  of  degradation  which  it  seemH  to  imply.  Let  public 
'•(inien  become  enlightened ;  let  the  work  of  training  human  intclligenoo 
,)l  deemed,  as  it  really  is,  one  of  the  aoblimeat  miaaions  iipou  which  a 
let  all  rise  up  and  do  her  honour : — then  tlie  days  of 
beompetency  on  the  one  hand,  and  haaUur  and  neglect  on  the  other,  will 
'  >9«edily  aad  happily  ended. 

odium  aitacbes  itself  to  the  sphere  of  labour  which  is  generally 

most  fitting  for  a  dependent  woman,  we  do  nut  wonder  that  the 

for  admiaion  into  otha  departments  of  work  has  stirred  up 

opposition.    Let  ns  examine  this  part  of  the  ground. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  advocates  for  advanced 

employment  do  not  ignore  the  tact  that,  in  most  of  their  clienta, 

tat  the  diBcbarge  of  bome-dutieB  must  be  the  chief  result  of  all 

If  we  Dnderatand  them  arigbt,  this  point  ia  kept  steadily  in 

How  many  Dtterly  incompetent  wives  are  there  in  English  homea 

Snpposing  that  each  mother  had  some  knowledge  of  medical 

knew  how  to  apply  remediea  in  case  of  sudden  sickness,  what 

',  and  future  sorrow  would  be  spared !    Again,  just  to 

of  ordinary  household  sJTairs.    ^Ve  have  heard  a 

servant-girl  difficulty"  of  lata.      Servants  aro 

I,  indapendent,  extravagant.    And  we  ask,  in  all  earnestness, 

not  a  eanse  ?    A  young  lady  leaves  school,  dresses,  lounges,  reads 

Dorela.  lores,  and  marries  ;  and  tlien  abe  finds  henelf  placed 

tiponaible  poaition,  and,  amongat  other  things,  has  to  manage 

Kow,  you  ean  nerer  manage  tliat  which  you  do  not  thoroughly 

The  notion  of  studying  the  character  of  the  classea  from 

-taareobtuned  ismet  with  a  curl  of  the  lip  and  a  glance  of 

&  ilditkai.  it  i^peantiiat  servants  are  "so  independent."  Granted. 

iPMnot  a  way  of  nling  minds  of  this  order  ?    Suppose  a  mistreea 

by  the  Ibrsa  of  superior  knowledge  and  intelligence,  what 

Und  on  the  margin  of  a  "dismal  Bwamp."    We  dare  not  ves- 

Hl  bst  Mrely  the  aubjact  ia  not  unfamiliar  to  locial  reformen. 

r^M  pnftetly  aware  that  the  hand  of  her  mistreeBwiU  spoU 

*l>ttoiiehM,ia  it  any  wonder  that  the  worthy  woman  bridles  np 


pnxluetion  of  womea  adorned  with  tboae  qiuJitiM  wl 
beautify  our  Englixlt  liomeg. 

But  when  jou  liavc  drafted  off  a  certain  proportion  fti: 
domestic  functioiiH,  you  still  have  n  conddenible  numb 
behind,  for  whom  eniploymeut  is  required.  On  this 
divergence  of  opinion  is  observnblc.  It  cannot  be  denied 
ladies  who  occupy  pronuDitnt  positions  in  connection  iri 
ate  anxioUB  to  ''  Ami?iirHui;tc  "  our  institutioug ;  to  brinj 
nine  cohort  into  the  arena  of  pohtics,  that  they  may  tht 
effort  to  nnuex  tbemselvcs,  clamonr  and  clatter  for  "1 
Every  rcvolntion  hna  ita  absurd  contortionists,  hut  time 
good  account  of  them.  No  cnltnred  woman  of  our  acq 
Tcmotest  wish  to  embroil  herself  in  tliat  delirious  whirl  t^ 
"right  Iiononrablc  gentlemen"  are  sent  to  Westminat 
country. 

The  claim  for  the  opening  of  the  professiona  is  moi 
Btrongly  urged.  The  question  presents  itself  thus  to  our  ow 
of  "higher"  education  in  a  woman  mayhetlie  deTelopmen 
qualities  wldch,  if  possessed  by  a  man,  would  eminent 
disclinrgc  of  tlie  daties — say  of  the  medical  profeaaioii 
done?  Shall  tliia  power  bo  used  or  ignored?  The  jh 
one,  and  most  forthwith  be  aolred.  Would  it  not  be  1 
gravely,  and  try  to  find  some  position  for  such  a  pan 
would  be  able  to  employ  her  talents,  without  aasailin 
prejudices  of  society?  We  ask  for  the  speedy  settlemen 
because,  in  looking  around,  we  find  that  it  ia  ttttliitg  itm 
tho  way  we  Frotestanta  desiio.  "  Siaten  of  Charity  "  an 
discharging  medical  duties  in  hospital-waids,  and  tb 
certainly  increase.  Onr  poetical  sensibilitiea  are  aiouMC 
and  "  gnsliing  "  anthuaiaam  singa  of  their  gentle  Tsloor. 
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nrad?  It  need  not,  it  ought  not,  to  be  so.  At  one  centre  our  own 
ndiiB  InlljrepreBented,  and  other  Churches  take  an  equal  interest  in  the 
jeet  Letthis  erample  be  laigely  imitated,  and  the  future  is  secured.  It 
at  alone  aolBieientthat  a  man  be  able  to  sing  psulras  in  the  temple  when 
ihed :  he  mnst  also  atiive  to  share  in  the  bomewhat  secular  work  of 
dug  the  walls.  As  Methodists  let  us  beware  lest  the  sorry  scenes  i^it- 
Md  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  of  oar  own  **  University- men  "  be  re-enacted 
1. 

tUi  moTement,  if  wisely  guided,  will  soon  evidence  itself  by  a  higher 
nliij,  a  more  refined  intelligence,  a  profounder  spiritual  life.  It  >\ill 
l^on  the  literature,  the  art,  the  social  manners,  the  Church  organi- 
iouoftheday.  Lex. 


EABLT  METHODISM  AND  DIGNITARIES  OF  THE 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

(Continued.) 

II.   THE   GENERAL  ClIAROK. 

lb.  Wesuet,  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  Bishop  Seeker,  says:  **I 
Bvyon  not,  no,  not  so  much  as  your  name ;  "  and  affirms  that  he  can 
ndj  look  upon  one  who  was  "  a  contender  for  truth,  and  not  for 
toij,**  as  he  had  declared  himself  to  be,  '*  as  an  adversary  at  all.*' 
4M.) 

b  begins  by  inTerting  the  order  of  the  Bishop's  objections :  i.e.,  with 
ftiid,  which  relates  to  "  facts."  **  The  substance  of  it,"  he  says,  '*  is 
L  '  If  in  fiujt  yon  can  work  snch  signs  and  wonders  as  were  wrought 
tte  apostles,  then  you  are  entitled  (notwithstanding  what  I  might 
mise  object)  to  the  implicit  faith  due  to  one  of  that  order.' — *'  A  few 
IS  after  yon  cite  a  case "  (that  of  Averel  Spencer)  *'  related  in  the 
hd  Journal,  p.  88,  and  add : '  If  you  prove  this  to  be  the  fact,  to  the  satis- 
tin  of  wise  and  good  men,  then  I  believe  no  wise  and  good  men  will 
MBS  yoa  any  longer.  Let  me  therefore  rest  it  upon  your  conscience, 
hsr  to  pKOTe  this  matter  of  fSact,  or  to  retract  it.  If  upon  mature 
^Httlim  it  shall  appear,  that  designing  people  imposed  upon  you,  or 
l||sterical  women  were  imposed  upon  themselves,  acknowledge  your 
i  ODtraa  yonr  wisdom/  " 

'flnely/'  says  Mr.  Wesley,  **  1  would.  But  what,  if  on  such  oxamina- 
I  it  shall  appear,  that  there  was  no  imposition  of  either  kind;  (to  be 
hildcf  wldch,  I  waited  three  years  before  I  told  the  story.)  What, 
tsffear,  by  the  only  method  which  I  can  conceive,  the  deposition  of 
IS  or  frar  eye  and  ear- witnesses,  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  just  as  it  is 
vnlaledy  so  fiur  as  men  can  judge  from  their  eyes  and  ears;  will  it 
^  timil  I  am  entitled  to  demand  the  implicit  faith  which  was  due  to  an 
lAe?  By  no  means.  Nay,  I  know  not  that  implicit  faith  was  due  to 
^•n  of  the  apostles  pnt  together.  They  were  to  prove  their  asser- 
iflytha  Written  Word.  You  and  I  are  to  do  the  same.  Without  such 
llXoa^  no  mora  to  have  believed  St.  Peter  himself,  than  St.  Peter's 


^laoBfokvti  flMnfine,  this  whole  demand,  common  as  it  is,  of  proving 

2  z  2 


caonot  call  those  jincommoii  uonli,  wliich  are  the  eonal 
Holy  Writ.  Xbeso  I  purpoaelj  use ;  deiiring  alwayi  to  tr. 
sense  in  Scripture -pL rase.  Aod  tliis  I  apprehend  mjac 
Bpeak  ottah-athn  la  a  jireieM  thing.  Hov  often  does  a 
do  thus?  How  often  His  apoatlca?  St.  Paul  particuti 
that  I  doubt  whether  wo  cao  find  six  texts  in  the  New  Te 
not  three,  wliere  it  is  otherwise  lakcu. 

"The  term  faith  1  likeiviso  use  in  the  Beriptnnl 
therebj  the  eridi'nce  of  things  not  letn.  And,  tiiat  it  ia  k 
to  me  a  suRiciont  dofence  of  anj  wn;  of  speaking  whaten 
the  proprietj  of  those  expressions  may  Tai;,  which  occa 
of  men,  I  cannot  but  think  those  whlclk  are  fonnd  in  the 
be  cqaallj'  proper  in  all  sgea.  But  let  us  look  back,  aa ; 
age  of  the  ApostleH.  And  if  it  appear  that  the  atate  of 
(according  to  jour  own  representation  of  it)  the  same,  b 
ivas  Uien.  it  will  follow  that  the  same  expressions  ai«  ji 
as  they  were  in  the  apostolic  ago." 

Then  as  to  some  Kdmissiona  which  the  Bishop  had  mad 
use  of  the  phrases  "  lalraiioit  bg  faith  "  and  "  laltathi 
Wesley  aaya :  "  I  have  often  thoDgbt  the  same  tiling.  I 
apoBtlcB  used  llio  expression,  'tahation  hg  faith,'  fii 
holiness  by  tho  knowledge  of  God,)  in  direct  opposdtion 
mon  perKUELGiou  of  la/vatioii  by  vorki ;  i. «.,  going  to  he 
works,  wilhotit  any  inward  holiness  at  all." 

"  And  is  not  this  persuasion,"  ho  asks, "  as  eommoa  lun 
time  of  Ifae  apostles  ?  We  must  needs  gn  out  of  the  woi 
doubt  it.  Does  »ot  cvt^ry  one  of  our  Churches  (to  speak  a 
us  abundant  iustoncos  of  those  who  are  as  negligent  of  int 
either  the  Jews  or  ancient  Gentiles  were  7  And  da  not  t 
lay  so  groat  a  Mress  on  certain  external  rites,  that  if  th 
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at  thing  Mr.  Wesley  notices  relates  to  doctrines. 

think,"  he  says.  **  the  doctrines  I  hold  arc  not  founded  on  Holy 

!efore  we  inqoire  into  tliis,  I  would  just  touch  on  some  parts  of 

taot  of  them  which  you  have  given." 

,"  says  the  Bishop,  "instead  of  being  a  rational  assent  and  moral 

r  the  attainment  of  which  men  ought  to  yield  the  utmost  attention 

itry,  is  altogether  Bnpemattu^,  and  the  imm(><liato  ^ft  of  Ood." 

e,"  writes  Mr.  Wesley.  **  U,)  That  a  rational  as><^nt  to  the  truth  of 

18  one  ingredient  of  Cliristian  faith.     cJj  Tlint  ('liristiau  faith  is 

irtoe  in  tliat  sense  wherein  IIopo  and  C'hiirity  are.     i-^.i  That 

t  to  yield  the  utmost  attention  and  indu-stiy  for  the  attainment  of 

et,  (4.)  That  this,  as  every  CiLristian  grace,  is  properly  super - 

\  an  immediate  gift  of  God,  wliich  Ho  commonly  gives  in  the  use 

eans  as  He  hath  ordained. 

sre  it  is  generally  given  in  an  instant:  but  not  a  rhitntrily  tin 

9  of  the  word ;  not  i^ithout  any  regard  to  the  fltn(^ss  (I  should  say 

M  qualifications)  of  tlie  recipient." 

.  a  man  is  pardoned,"  maintains  the  Bisliop,  '*  it  is  immediately 

I  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  (not  by  his  imperceptibly 

godly  assurance,  but)  by  such  attestation  as  is  easily  disceruiblo 
m  or  fancy." 

lot  deny,"  Mr.  Wesley  replies,  "  tliat  God  imperceptibly  works  in 
radoally  increasing  assurance  of  His  love.  But  I  am  equally 
[a  works  in  others  a  full  assurance  thereof  in  one  moment.  And 
however  this  godly  assurance  be  wrought,  it  is  easily  discernible 
reason  or  iancy." 

this  infallible  notification,"  says  the  Bishop, ''  he  is  saved,  is 
irfect,  so  that  he  cannot  commit  sin." 

ot  say,"  Mr.  Wesley  replies,  '*  this  notification  is  infaUihUm  that 
t  none  believe  they  have  it,  who  indeed  have  it  not ;  neitlier  do 

a  man  is  perfect  in  love  the  moment  he  is  born  of  God  by  faith. 
then,  I  believe,  if  ho  kecpeth  himself,  lie  doth  not  commit  (out- 


•■ 


Snt  sowing  of  the  first  seed  of  faith,"  tlie  Bishop  says,  "  you 
mceiye  to  be  other  than  instantaneous,  [Mr.  Wesley  inserts 
y  *]  whether  you  consider  experience,  or  the  Word  of  God,  or  the 
re  of  the  thing.  Whereas  all  these  appear  to  me  to  bo  against 
begin  with  experience.  I  believe  myself  to  have  as  steady  a 
pazdoning  God  as  you  can  have.  And  yet  I  do  not  remember  the 
when  it  was  first  given." 

fi  not,"  rejoins  Mr.  Wesley.  "  Yours  may  bo  another  of  those 
laei  which  were  allowed  before." 

'the  experience,'  you  say, 'of  all  the  pious  persons  *  you  'aro 
d  with  is  the  very  same  with'  yours.  (P.  4U0.) — ^You  will  not  be 
1  with  my  speaking  freely.  IIow  many  truly  pious  persons  are 
fciBBately  acquainted  with,  as  to  be  able  to  interrof^ate  them  on  the 
"With  twenty?  With  ten?  If  so,  you  are  far  happier  than  I 
flMnj  years  at  Oxford.  Yon  will  naturally  ask.  With  how  many 
H  persons  am  I  acquainted,  on  the  other  hand?  I  speak  the 
OhDciity  I  lie  not ;  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  twelve  o^ 


interpreted."  ■■Toucliing  the  instaucca  joti  give,"  uys  ! 
wuiilil  just  remark:  il.t  To  liace  siu  is  oue  thing:  to 
uiotlier.  rJ.i  In  one  particular  te\t  it  is  said, '  I'l^  are  i 
perhnps  in  ona  more,  <thoagli  I  romember  it  not.i  '  IV  art 
Hfl.'f.'  or  '  hnlinesi.'  But  the  j^enend  teuor  of  Scripture,  coi 
pruted,  dccliuea,  -  We  an  »,tveil  by  fuUh:  1,1.)  Will  eitt 
tenor  of  Scripture,  or  your  onit  couBcienco,  allow  you  to  i 
the  giit  of  God  in  no  other  or  Iiiglier  sense  than  riclieB  uo  ? 
agree  with  jou,  that  tlic  chilibcu  of  light  walk  hf  tlie  joint  1 
Scripture,  ana  tlie  Holy  Ghost. 

" '  But  tlio  word  of  God  appears  to  yon  to  be  mai 
Biiuh  an  instantaneous  giving  of  faith.  Decauae  it  «fi 
ill  grace  and  faith  as  owing  to  llie  slow  methods  of  ii 
do  I :  hut  that  ia  not  the  question.  'We  arc  spi'oMng,  not  i 
but  of  the  lii'st  r'i$e  of  failli."  "  It  directs,"  bays  the  Bial 
inmUliiig  of  faith,  by  long  labour  and  pious  industry." 
instilliug."  Mr.  Wesley  replies ;  "  and  ire  speak  not  now  of 
or  iH'.-iccKcof  it."  "It  compares,"  the  Bishop  responds,  "  < 
of  the  work  to  the  slow  pmluec  of  Tcgctables.  that  while 
unother  waters,  it  is  God  all  the  wliile  who  goes  on  givinj 
"  Verj'  true,"  rijoins  Mr.  Wesley ;  "  bnt  the  seed  mnat  flrtt 
it  ean  iuercasc  at  all.  Therefore  nil  the  texts  which  reUi 
(juont  increase,  are  quite  wide  of  the  present  question. 

"  Terhaps  yoiti  thinking  '  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  so 
me  may  arise  fnim  yonr  not  clearly  apprehending  it.  Hui 
pitlicr  firom  joar  own  words  : — '  It  is  the  nature  of  faith  t 
practiL-nl  assent  to  li-uUi.'  Surely  no.  This  definitioii  d 
cxpii-M  tlio  nature  of  Cliriatian  faith.  Chiistiun,  aaving  & 
vonTiclion  of  iurisihle  things ;  ii  aupenmtiual  eouviction  ( 
Ooil,  nitli  a  lUial  coulUIenee  in  His  loro.    Now  a  man  a 
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id  nnoontroverted  truths  of  Christianity.  This  is  their  charge." 
r.  Wealej  teplias,  "  And  so,  I  donht,  it  wiU,  he  to  the  eml  of  the 
r,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say,  they  trill  represent  one  circumstance 
brfne,  (so  caUed,)  aa  the  main  iuhstance  of  it.  It  notlung  avails, 
dare,  again  and  again,  '  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  I 
is  love  is  giren  in  a  moment  But  about  this  I  coutoud  not. 
I  love,  and  it  is  enough.  For  this  I  ^ill  contend  till  my  spirit 
»  Ood.  Whether  I  am  singular  or  no,  in  thinking  this  love  is 
Kmsly  given,  this  is  not  my  fnott  beloved  opinion.  You  greatly 
when  you  advance  that  charge.    Nay,  /  love  istiictly  speaking) 

I  at  alL  I  trample  upon  opinion,  be  it  right  or  wrong.  I  want, 
preach  the  love  of  God  and  man.    These  are  my  favourite  tenets, 

II  have  the  word,)  more  imUted  on  by  me  ten  times  over,  both 
ing  and  writing,  than  any  or  all  other  subjects  that  ever  were  in 

I 

rin  observe,  I  do  not  say  (and  who  is  there  that  can  ?)  that  I  have 
IK  opinion  at  alL  But  this  I  say,  that  in  my  general  tenor  of 
,  I  teaoh  nothing  (as  the  substance  of  religion)  more  singular 
love  of  God  and  man.  And  it  was  for  preaching  this  very 
belbre  I  preached  or  knew  salvation  by  faith)  that  several  of  the 
bad  me  their  pulpits." 

shop  next  dwells  (p.  480)  upon  the  unsatisfactory  manner  io 
thinks  Mr.  Wesley  treated  his  antagonists.  "  You  seem,"  he 
think  that  yon  sufficiently  answer  your  adversary,  if  you  put 
k  number  of  naked  Scriptures  that  sound  in  your  favour.  But 
remember,  Sir,  that  the  question  between  you  and  them  is  not 
Dioh  words  are  Scripture,  but  whether  (botli  parties  admitting  tlie 
I  words  are  to  be  so  or  so  interpreted." 

Ifr.  Wesley  answers,  "  You  surprise  me !  I  take  your  woixl ; 
mid  never  have  imagined  you  had  read  over  the  latter  Appeal ; 
I  part  of  which  is  employed  in  tliis  very  tiling,  in  fighting  my 
koh  by  inch ;  in  proving,  not  that  such  words  are  Scripture,  but 
mnst  be  interpreted  in  Uie  manner  there  set  down." 
«"  says  the  Bishop,  **  your  adversaries  tax  you  with  differing 
iSiiirch,  not  as  it  was  a  little  before  the  Reformation,  or  as  it  was 
\a  the  Reformation,  but  as  it  is  at  this  day ;  and  when  you  pro- 
dflfar^Tiff^  and  veneration  for  the  Church  of  England ;  you  cannot 
be  supposed  to  mean  that  much  reverence  was  due  to  the  Church, 
letors  and  pastors,  in  the  year  1545,  and  that  in  the  year  1745  no 
is  due  at  all.  If,  then,  by  the  Church  of  England  be  meant  (as 
be  meant)  the  present  Church,  I  presume  it  will  be  no  hard 
ahow  that  your  doctrines  differ  widely  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
(P.  481.) 

,  how  Uind  was  I,"  exclaims  Mr.  Wesley,  very  naively ;  "  I 
Moaod,  till  the  veiy  hour  I  read  these  words,  that  when  I  was 
ilCh  differing  from  the  Church,  I  was  charged  with  differing  from 
Ua  or  Homilies.  And  for  the  compilers  of  these  I  can  sincerely 
mat  deference  and  veneration.  But  I  cannot  honestly  profess 
nrtlon  at  all  for  those  pastors  of  the  present  age,  who  lolemnly 
» ta  those  Aztldee  and  Homilies,  which  they  do  not  believe  in 
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their  hearts.  Nay,  I  think,  unless  I  differ  from  these  mea,  ibe  tlM| 
bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,)  just  as  widely  as  they  do  from  those  Axtieki 
and  Homilies,  I  am  no  true  Ohurch-of-England  man. 

**  Agreeably  to  tliose  ancient  records,  by  *  Christian*  or  'justifying fiuth,'  I 
always  meant  faith  preceded  by  repentance,  and  accompanied  or  Wlowd 
by  obedience.  So  I  always  preached;  so  I  spoke  and  wrote.  But  mjnm 
adversaries,  from  the  very  beginning,  stopped  their  ears,  cried  oiit,*Ai 
heretic,  an  heretic,*  and  so  ran  upon  me  at  once." 

In  returning  to  some  points  whicli  had  been  under  diwniiwiflat  tb 
Bishop  observes,  (p.  490.)  "  I  agree  witli  you  that  the  "Written  Wad  ii 
[now]  the  whole  and  sole  rule  of  fedth,  and  that  no  such  implidit  Cuth  ii 
due  to  an  apostle  or  otlier  worker  of  miracles,  as  tliat  we  should  adiait  tff 
thing  for  trutli  contrary  to  tlio  Written  Word.  Thb,  I  suppose,  is  illyfli 
mean,  by  *  putting  the  apostles  upon  proving  their  assertions  ftm  (bl 
Written  Word.'  WTiat,  from  the  Written  Word  before  they  had  wrote  it? 
No ;  but  your  intention  must  be,  that  the  Written  Word,  (i.  tf.,  the  OM  ail 
New  Testament  as  we  now  have  them  complete.)  is  such  a  perfect  nk  d 
faith,  that,  though  an  apostle  or  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  tetdi  Hf 
thing  contrary  thereto,  and  work  ever  so  many  miracles  in  confinsitia 
of  his  now  doctrine,  still  we  ought  not  to  believe  him.  This  is  ai  tnCiM 
that  God  is  ti*uc,  and  that  He  cannot  contradict  Himself.'* 

**  When  I  say,"  Mr.  Wesley  affirms,  "  *  the  apostles  themsdves  were  •• 
prove  their  assertions  by  the  Written  Word ; '  I  mean  the  Word  nilM 
before  their  time,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  and  so  they  did."  And  raivt-  ^ 
ing  to  the  case  of  Averel  Spencer,  because  the  Bishop  had  dome  so  st  As  ^ 
close  of  his  first  letter,  he  adds,  "  I  do  not  believe  the  case  of  Aiad  i 
Spencer  was  naturaJ ;  yet,  when  I  kneeled  down  by  her  bed-side,  I  Im^bs  3 
thought  at  all  of  God's  then  giving  any  '  attestation  to  my  ministij/ 
I  asked  of  God  to  deliver  an  afflicted  soul :  and  He  did  deliver  her.  M•li^  -• 
theless,  I  desire  none  to  receive  my  words,  unless  they  are  coniiTiilil  If 
Scripture  and  Keason.   And  if  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  received,  tksi!^ 
Averel  Spencer  had  never  been  bom." 

The  Bishop  observes,  (p.  497,)  *'  I  agree  with  yon,  that  it  is  (goun^y)  i 
sufficient  defence  of  any  way  of  speaking  whatever,  that  it  is 
but- this  admits  of  many  restrictions  and  limitations:  if,  fori 
relate  a  melanchchj  person^s  amendment  in  the  Scripture  terms  of  GhnA 
miraculous  healing  demoniacs,  this,  the  more  Scriptural  the  tons,  Ai 
more  will  it  be  misguiding.    If  low  and  common  things  are  told  m 
ture  phrase,  it  becomes  either  cant  or  burlesque.    If  obsolete 
used  familiarly,  (as  earing  for  plowing,)  the  discourse  grows  iminliiTli|^ 
If  words  that  have  shifted  and  changed  their  signification  an  muL  f 
let,  not  for  suffer,  but  for  its  contrary  hinder,)  then  what  is  sttl  SH^ 

appear  strange  and  paradoxical If  some  of  the  apostles  had  a  sort' 

technical  terms  peculiidr  to  the  controversies  of  those  days,  yet  well 
stood  by  those  to  whom  they  wrote,  it  would  be  an  odd  kind  of 
to  be  familiarly  using  those  terms,  merely  because  they  avs 
St.  Paul  calls  Christianity  and  Judaism,  faith  and  works,  and 
spirit  Bndjlesh  ;  yet  if  a  man  should  say  that  flesh  at  present  lo 
^  Spain,  and  that  spint  gains  ground  in  America,  he  woald  M 
defend  his  singularity,  by  urging  that  the  terms  are  Senptaal:  «m 
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ii  the  sftine  with  many  others;  Sal^'ation,  Justifioation,  Reprobation,  P3re- 
tamation,  and  Election.'* 

Hr.  Wesley,  in  commenting  on  these  sentences,  remarks  in  his  own 
laeonie  style,  *'  That  we  ought  not  to  relate  a  purely  natural  case  in  the 
fioiptore  terms,  that  express  our  Lord's  miraclt^s : — that  loic  and  com- 
uon  things  are  generally  improper  to  be  told  in  Scripture  plirasc  : — t}iat 
floBptiiral  words  which  are  ohioUtej  or  which  have  changed  their  sigiiifica- 
tkn,  are  not  to  be  nsed  familiarly,  as  neitlier  those  technical  terms  whicli 
VBie  peemUar  to  the  controversies  of  those  days ;  I  can  easily  apprehend. 
Bst  I  cannot  apprehend  that  salvation  or  justification  is  a  tenu  of  this 
nrt:  and  mnch  less,  ihaX  faith  and  icorhs,  or  spirit  and  fiesh,  are  B\aiony- 
wu  terms  with  Christianity  and  Judaism,  I  know  tliis  has  frequently 
kea  affinned ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  bns  been  proved." 

COMMUTATION   OF   HOLINESS. 

Oaring  the  correspondence,  the  phrase,  '*  Commutation  of  Holiness," 
vuintzodoccd  and  dwelt  upon  again  and  again.  "  You  arc  wiUiug,"  says 
fts  Bishop,  (p.  497,)  *'  to  look  thus  back  to  the  times  of  the  apostles  and 
Rfinners;  and  having  so  done,  you  ask,  *Aro  not  the  same  persuasions 
II  eommon  now  as  then  ? '  No,  by  no  moans.  The  persuasion  then  was, 
ftit  they  might  commute  expiations  or  penances,  and  such  like  external 
ndci,  insttwl  of  internal  holiness.  But  does  any  Omrch-oi- England 
■n  maintain  anything  like  this  ?  Every  wise  Church-man  uses  external 
liii  sa  the  wuatu  of  internal  holiness ;  and  the  most  ignorant  and  unwise 
HUngst  ns,  ose  them  in  no  worse  way  than  as  acts  of  goodness.  But  as 
^BmmtaUons  in  the  stead  of  holiness,  I  never  heard  of  one  creature 
Mongst  us  that  professed  to  use  them  in  so  gross  a  way. 

"Amy,  Sir,  do  you  know  any  people  amongst  us  so  grossly  super- 
ttioiis  aa  to  think  that  devotion  might  be  put  upon  God  instead  of 
fcoMitj?  That  three  frauds  might  be  committed  for  six  Paternosters  f 
Dkr,  that  ibnr  sacraments  might  be  taken,  in  order  to  commit  eight 
lUtsriet?" 

"You  think,"  rejoins  Mr.  Wesl^,  "  there  is  no  occasion  now  for  the 
used  in  ancient  times :  since  the  persuasions,  which  were 
then*  are  now  scarcely  to  be  found.  For, '  does  any  Church-of- 
Baglind  man,'  yon  ask,  *  w»fiti*a.in  anything  like  this,  that  men  may  com*' 
nU  otenal  works  instead  of  intenud  holiness.*  Most  surely :  I  doubt 
iJMthar  eraiy  CbxaeYj-QJ-England  man  in  the  nation,  yea,  every  Protestant 
ips  wall  as  Te^t)  in  Europe,  who  is  not  deeply  sensible  that  he  did  so 
■SB,  does  not  do  so  to  ibis  day. 

''I  am  one,  who  for  twenty  years  used  outward  works,  not  only  as  '  acts 
it  foodnasi,'  but  as  commutations  (though  I  did  not  indeed  profess  this) 
hMMd  of  inwsrd  holiness.  I  knew  I  was  not  holy.  But  I  quieted  my 
tpisnfsijmu  by  doing  such  and  snch  outward  works.  And  therefore,  I 
ivtid  I  ahonld  go  to  heaTen,  even  without  inward  holiness.    Nor  did  I 

Cr  speak  eloae  to  one  who  had  the  form  of  godliness,  witliout  the  power, 
I  fimd  ha  had  split  on  the  same  rock. 
.  "AhanilaBoa  of  people,  I  have  likewise  known,  and  many  I  do  know  at 
Ada^tWlio  'anaogrossly  snperstitioas,  as  to  think  Devotion  may  be  pat 
^Ood,iastMdo(HoiiMty;'  aa  to  fancy,  going  to  church. and  8aci«m«u\ 
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will  bring  rhcm  to  heaTeu,  though  they  practice  neither  jiutice  nor  morcj. 
Tlu  se  are  the  men  who  make  Christianity  vile ;  who»  above  all  othen» 
*  contribute  to  the  growth  of  infidelity.'     On  the  contrary^  the  fipetldqg 
of/'.iirA  u-orkinj   by  ion\  of  uniform,  outward  religion  springiiig  fron 
inward,  has  already  boon  the  moans  of  converting  several  deists,  and  ooa 
aihtusc   it  not  more  into  real  Christians." 

Sul^^ut  uily .  Bisliop  Sooker  resumes  this  subject ;  "  whether/'  (p.  5UJ 
"  for  twintA-  Toars  toiiothor  you  used  outward  works  as  commutationsiniiNd 
of  inwar\l  holiness,  you  are  the  best  and  only  judge ;  every  one  knom 
what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  and  must  be  allowed  to  be  master  of  hii  on 

esp«:nenoo For  about  forty  years  since  I  have  ever  believed  tbt 

'  tcishou:  hoiin^ss  no  om  thall  tit  the  Lord,*  nor  did  I  once,  that  I  know a( 
onion  ain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Supremo  Being  as  to  think  Hi 
might  have  an^tliing  else  put  upon  Him  in  the  stead ;  neither  did  I  «vVi 
in  tlio  whole  course  of  my  life,  meet  with  an/  IVotcstant,  except  youiA 
thai  aitomptoil  oommiitations.  I  have  known  many  Ptotestanti  that  hm 
leaned  too  much  on  the  i>/>iii  ojierantU,  but  on  the  ojtus  operatiim  nenr 
one:  all  the  v^U-in;ftruct€tl  I  know,  receive  the  sacrament  asaiMfsiflf 
i/ooiin^^f  :  all  the  iH-instructeth  as  an  act  of  goodness ;  but,  as  a  romsurtfMi 
in*tea<l  of  ^ooJutts,  surely  no  Protestant  ever  did  but  yonrselL  Thaaoil 
ignorant  I  over  met  with,  knew  better  than  this." 

To  this  Mr.  Wesley  replies,  ip.  5*24.)  *'  I  still  say,  I  know  abandaaee  rf 
men.  who  quiet  their  conscience,  without  either  Faith  or  Lore.  Iff  ^ 
practice  of  a  few  outward  works.     And  tliis  keeps  them  as  easy  ui 
contented,  though  they  are  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  wodd,  H  t 
either  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  decrees  could  do,  or  any  theory  whaftHMfff*    j 

**  Now  what  is  this  but  Hsiny  out  tea  rd  urorks  as  commHtations  for  ImMii  ' 
floiiness.  For^i.)  These  men  love  not  Inward  Holiness;  theylonrfthi 
world  :  thoy  love  money  :  they  love  pleasure,  or  praise.  Therefore,  the  I0M 
of  God  is  not  in  them  :  nor.  consequently,  tlie  Christian  love  of  their  wi^ 
hour.  Yet.  vii..)  They  are  in  nowise  convinced,  that  they  are  in  thebnii 
way  which  leads  to  destruction.  They  sleep  on,  and  take  their  rest  O9 
say.  *  Peace,  peace.'  to  their  soul,  though  there  is  no  peace.  But  oa  vM 
pretence  ?  \\'hy.  on  this  very  ground,  because  (iii.)  They  do  sneh  nl 
such  outwartl  works.  They  go  to  Church,  and  perhaps  to  the  Ul^ 
Table.  Thoy  use,  in  some  sort,  private  prayer.  They  give  alne;  o' 
therefore  thoy  imagine  themselves  to  be  in  the  high  road  to  hmift^ 
Thou^'h  they  have  not  *  the  mind  that  was  in  Clirist.*  yet  they  dooht  i^ 
but  all  is  safe,  bteatise  thoy  do  thus  and  thus,  because  their  /iref  are  Bflt  i> 
otlior  men's  are.  Tliis  is  what  I  mean  by  using  outward  u-orihr,  oi  f0*>*' 
t'ltions  /or  inward  holiness.  I  find  more  and  more  instances,  eveiy  ^i 
of  this  miserable  solf-dtveit.  The  tiling  is  plain  and  clear.  Bviifr* 
di»{liko  the  phrase,  we  will  dn>p  it.  and  use  another. 

"  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  '  gross  superstition  of  those  who  thilk  It 
put  Devotion  upon  Cvod.  instead  of  Honesty.'  I  mean,  who  piM^ 
neither  justice  nor  mercy,  and  yet  hope  to  go  to  heaven,  becanse  thiy  P 
to  Church  and  Sacrament.  Can  you  find  no  such  men  in  the  Ghnch* 
England  ?  I  find  them  in  every  street.  Nine  times  in  ten.  wImb  I  hiM 
told  a  tradesman, '  Yon  have  cheated  me.  sold  me  this  for  mora  thai  ft  ^ 
worth,'  (which  I  think  is  a  breach  both  of  justice  and  mei^,)  «iit7i>* 
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GhriBtifta?  Do  you  hope  to  go  to  heaven?'  His  answer,  if  he  deigned 
iny  answer  at  all,  has  heen  to  this  effect ;  '  A<)  good  a  Christian  as  your- 
self! Qo  to  heaven.  Yes,  sure  I  For  J  keep  mij  Church,  as  well  as  any 
mtn.'  Now,  what  can  he  plainer  tlian  that  tliis  man  '  hctj's  hU  Church '  not, 
oolyasaJi  act  of  goodiu'sSfhut  as  a  commutation  instead  of  goodness,  as 
Hmething  which  he  hopes  will  (h  a$  uell,  will  bring  him  to  lieaven,  with< 
oat  either  justice- or  mercy 

"I  entreat  you.  Sir,  to  make  the  experiment  yourself;  to  talk  freely; 
viih  any  that  come  in  your  way.  And  you  will  surely  find,  it  is  the  ver^! 
thmg,  which  almost  destroys  the  (so-called)  Christian  world.  Ever}! 
nominal  Christian  has  some  bit  or  scrap  of  outward  religion,  either  negative 
or  positive.  Either  he  does  not  do,  in  some  respect  like  other  men,  or  he 
ion  something  more  than  they.  And  by  this,  however  freely  lie  may 
eondemn  others,  he  takes  care  to  excuse  himself;  and  stifles  whatever  con- 
vietioni  he  might  othen^ise  have, '  that  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 

'*  After  a  few  impartial  inquiries  of  this  kind,  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
lot  say,  '  As  a  commutation,  surely  no  Protestant  ever  did  [receive  tlic 
fisoament]  but  yourself.'  Ik  there  not  something  wrong  iu  these  words  or 
■■other  account  ?  As  well  as  in  those, '  You  should  not  treat  others  as 
the  children  of  the  de\'il  for  taking  the  same  liberty  which  you  and  Mr. 
miitefield  take,  who  continue,  notwithstanding,  to  be  tlie  children  of  God  ? ' 
Ii  there  not  in  both  these  expressions,  (and  perliaps  in  some  others  whicl: 
are  scattered  up  and  down  in  your  letters,)  something  too  keen?  something: 
that  borders  too  much  upon  sarcasm?  upon  tartness,  if  not  bitterness : 
Doosnot  anything  of  this  sort  either  make  tlie  mind  sore,  or  liarden  it  against 
coBfiction  ?  Does  it  not  make  us  less  able  to  bear  plainness  of  speech 
<r,  at  least,  less  re^y  to  iiuprove  by  it  ?  Give  mo  leave  to  add  one  wok 
■ore  before  I  proceed.  I  cannot  but  bo  jealous  over  you.  I  fear  you  d< 
aot  know,  near  so  well  as  you  suppose,  even  what  passes  iu  your  owi 
nad.  I  question  not  but  you  believe,  ihat  without  imnird  holiness  m 
WUL  tkall  gee  the  Lord.  But  are  you  sure  you  never  once  entertained  i 
ihoo^  that  something  else  might  be  put  upon  Him  in  thcHttad  ?  Perhapi 
aot  groisly,  not  if  it  appeared  just  in  that  shape.  No,  nor  have  I,  fo: 
tee  twenty  yeare.  But  I  find  tlie  same  thought,  to  this  duy,  stealing  ii 
ooatiniudly,  under  a  tliousand  difiercnt  forms.  I  find  a  continual  daugoi 
of  topping  short  of  a  full  renewal  in  the  image  of  Gk)d ;  a  continual  pro 
poBHty  to  rett  in  whatever  comes  between ;  to  put  some  work  or  other  tlia 
I  do,  efen  for  God's  sake,  or  some  yift  that  I  receive  in  the  stead  of  tha 
great  work  of  God,  the  renewal  of  my  soul  after  His  likeness  *  in  righteous 
■w  and  true  holiness.* " 

In  hii  next  communication  the  Bisliop  changed  his  tone  of  address,  am 
eoneeded  the  point  in  dispute.  "  In  the  manner  in  which  you  iurst  spoki 
of  eQunmitations,"  he  says, ''  I  thought  I  knew  nono  so  guilty ;  in  the  waj 
ia  wMoh  you  now  explain  yourself,  I  have  reason  to  tliink  I  know  noni 
faaoeent.  By  partial  and  commuting  I  meant  two  difiercnt  things.  But  1 
yen  will  lay  that  partial  religion  is  a  kind  of  commuting,  as  exchanging 
a  part  for  the  ^ole,  then,  aa  the  dispute  ^nll  be  entirely  verbal,  I  shal 
heifs  no  more  to  say  on  that  head.  God  knows,  wc  all  offer  Him  too  smal 
a  part  of  duty  and  holiness !  "  (P.  533.) 

Mr.  Woalegr,  in  his  concluding  observations  on  this  question,  says 
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(p.  540,)  "  I  am  glad  that  our  dispute  concerning  oommutation*  in  idigioii 
proves  to  be  '  entirely  yerbal.*  As  we  both  agree  (1)  That  abuidukee  of 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  ChristianB  put  a  part  of  religion  for  the  tchAtf 
generally  some  outward  work  or  form  of  worship ;  (2)  That  whataoeTorii 
thus  put  for  the  whole  of  religion,  (in  particular,  where  it  is  vied  to 
supersede  or  commute  for  the  religion  of  the  heart,)  it  is  no  longer  A  put 
of  it,  it  is  gross  irreligion,  it  is  mere  mockery  of  God." 

KURONEOU8  VIEWS  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

Bishop  Seeker  seems  to  have  had  very  erroneous  -^iews  as  to  what  Mr* 
Wesley,  and  those  associated  with  him,  taught ;  or  he  was  guided  hf  te- 
say  reports,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  obtain  correct  infonuation  oate 
subject.  "  The  charge  is,"  he  writes,  (p.  502,)  "  that  the  Methodists  fnidl 
sundry  singular  and  erroneous  doctrines;  how  many,  perhaps,  it  is  Ml 
easy  to  say,  but  for  greater  distinctness  we  will  say  three ;  viz.,  Uneoii- 

tional  predestination.  Perceptible  inspiration,  and  Sinless  peifwtioii. 

They  set  up,  say  their  adversaries, '  their  own  schemes  as  the  great  stanM 
of  Christianity ;  and  indulge  their  own  notions  so  as  to  perplex,  nahiBg^ 

terrify,  and  distract  the  minds  of  multitudes, by  persuading  thsmtkif 

neither  are,  nor  can  be  true  Christians,  but  by  adhering  to  their  dodriMa' 
Now  you  ask,  'What  do  you  mean  by  thfir  own  schemes,  their  mm  notiOMi 
their  own  doctrines  ? '    It  is  plain,  we  mean  their  UnconditioDtl  Vnkt     j 
tination,  their  perceptible  Inspiration,  and  their  sinless  Perfection."  ^ 

Affirming  that  he  had  never  "  given  an  erasive  answer  to  any  adf«MJ    ] 
whatever,*'  as  the  Bishop  had  stated,  Mr.  Wesley  says :  **  Whata  ehii|il 
Shall  John  Wesley  be  indicted  for  murder,  because  George  Wlotrfdi 
killed  a  man  ?    Or  shall  George  Whitefield  be  charged  with  feloiiy, 
John  Wesley  broke  a  house  ?    How  monstrous  is  this !    How 
from  all  the  rales  of  common  sense,  and  common  hones^.    Let  ewy  BiB 
bear  his  own  burden.    If  George  Whitefield  killed  a  man,  or  tav^  B** 
destination,  John  Wesley  did  not :  what  has  this  charge  to  do  with  Ub' 
And  if  John  Wesley  broke  a  house,  or  preached  sinless  Perfection,  kiloB 
answer  for  himself.    George  Whitefield  did  neither.    Why,  thai,  iiUl 
name  put  into  this  indictment  ? 

"Hence  appears  the   inexcusable  injustice  of  what  might 
appear  a  trifle.    When  I  urge  a  man  in  this  manner,  he  eould  hiffiW 
plea  at  all,  were  he  not  to  reply,  *  Why,  they  are  both  Methodiitt!'  fl* 
when  he  has  linked  them  together  by  one  nickname,  he  may  hang  iiAV 
instead  of  the  other. 

"  But,  sure,  this  will  not  be  allowed  by  reasonable  men.    Aid,  If  lA 
what  have  I  to  do  with  Predestination  ?    Absolutely  nothing. 
set  that  aside :  yea,  and  sinless  Perfection  too.    '  How  so?    Bo 
believe  it  ?  *    Yes,  I  do :  and  in  what  sense  I  have  shown  in  the 
on  Christian  Perfection.    And  if  any  man  calls  it  an  error,  till  hi 
answered  that,  I  must  say,  *  Sir,  you  beg  the  question.'    But  I  . 
perhaps,  twenty  times,  and  say  no  more  of  this  than  even  a  Calfiniit  vi'    '4 
allow.     Neither  will  I  enter  into  any  dispute  about  it,  any  '^~~ 

about  the  MiUennium." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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the  pressure  of  his  parochial  cares  and  duties  Skelton  never 
B  interests  of  Ireland,  for  the  furtherance  of  wliich  he  kept  a 
lost  constantly  employed  in  Dublin,  calling  the  attention  of  the 

one  important  subject  or  another ;  such  as  the  inoculation  df 
i  the  growth  of  com  as  more  profitable  than  grazing,  etc. ;  and  in 
I  minor  publications,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  gigantic  errors 
7,  nor  cease,  as  he  expresses  it.  to** switch  the  Arians,"  who 
ectoally  undermining  tlie  Protestant  Church,  with  which  he 
Lhe  best  interests  of  the  people  were  identified.  A  thcor}-,  such 
ism,  which  violates  the  first  principle  of  all  revealed  truth,  the 
the  Godhead,  and  recommends  tlie  worship  of  three  deities,  ho 
3d  as  an  evil  of  the  most  formidable  kind  ;  no  less  indeed  than  the 
ig  in  of  another  God." 

i  period  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  mental  depre.ssion,  so 
ieve  that  he  was  within  a  few  hours  of  death,  and  that  he  should 
Gar  ever.  These  feelings  doubtless  arose  partly  from  physical 
pet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  with  all  his  benevolence  and  religious 
lis  views  of  the  happiness  that  is  connected  with  Christian  godli- 
6  defective.  He  did  not  fully  apprehend  the  oiHcc  and  work  of 
f  Ghost  as  the  promised  Comforter ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
religious  companions.  His  natural  dLsposition  was  social ;  ho 
ojoyed  the  conversation  of  intelligent  and  godly  people ;  but  in 
,  which  he  said  was  to  him  a  sort  of  Siberia,  he  found  few  if  any  with 
i  could  enjoy  a  free  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling.  What 
ip  could  a  man  of  his  cultivated  intellect  and  strict  morality  have 
immoral  barbarians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ?  Among  them 
(tills  were  numerous ;  whiskey  was  cheap  and  plentiful;  and  the 
[rank  to  excess,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  remonstrances  and 
B.  In  the  sin  of  drunkenness  Protestants  and  Romanists  vied 
h  other.  At  funerals  especially  they  assembled  from  all  quarters ; 
u  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  grave,  tliey  were  accustomed  to  retire 
•4Joining  field,  where  they  sometimes  drank  as  much  as  twenty 
rf  itzong  whiskey ;  and  then  began  to  fight,  so  as  not  unfrequently 
na  another,  the  near  relations  of  the  deceased  taking  part  in  these 
NU  outrages.  From  these  outbreaks  of  sin  and  folly  ho  endea- 
vy  every  means  to  reclaim  them,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  expenses 
W  ftccustomed  to  incur  at  their  christenings  and  marriages,  when 
nt  all  the  money  they  could  collect,  and  afterwards  had  scarcely 

eat.  In  his  attempts  to  correct  their  evil  habits,  he  was  some- 
Misted  by  acts  of  personal  violence,  but  rarely  a  second  time  by 
e  persons ;  for  in  muscular  power  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Bgest  man  among  them. 

Ig  Bueceeded  so  well  in  the  publication  of  his  "  Deism  Revealed,'* 
fid  to  send  forth  into  the  world  some  specimens  of  his  pulpit 
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lAen  Away.  it  is  neither  a  luss  to  religion  nor  uh.  even  thongli  they 
AddU  go  to  soothe  their  guilt  with  cards  and  dice,  wliicli  U  but  an  insult 
a  God's  day :  whereas  they  seldom  come  hither,  but  to  insult  tliat.  His 
btte  and  worship.  It  is  surely  the  business  of  every  one  who  appears 
kn  u  a  Christian  to  give  all  liis  attention  to  the  prayers  wliile  they  are 
flfested ;  and  to  the  IrVord  of  God  when  it  is  read  or  explained.  If  the 
lad  promises,  let  them  hope  and  rejoice;  if  He  tlireatens,  let  them  fear 
BitranUe.*' 

Several  of  Skelton*s  sermons  relate  to  particular  duties,  such  as  the 
netification  of  the  Sabbath,  the  duties  of  married  people,  etc.,  and  to 
IBeralentTiees,  snch  as  drunkenness,  selfishness,  etc.  The  following  para- 
ptfk  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  very  effective  manner  in  which 
ki treats  the  subject  of  fashionable  amusements: — "Play,  in  its  most 
ftmmrable  sense,  that  is,  when  trifles  only  arc  staked,  is  of  all  amuse - 
■■ta.  the  most  senseless ;  and  never  called  to  the  relief  of  any.  but  such 
M  an  heartily  tired  of  one  another,  and  of  themselves.  AVhosoevcr 
ftnfiva  says  to  his  company,  let  us  have  cards,  says  in  plain  Knglisli, 
kt  ranething,  anything,  be  done  to  parry  the  extreme  stupidity  of  our 
wnnation.  What  mean  they  who  complain  that  life  is  short,  and  yet 
hn  leoonrse  to  a  pastime  that  wastes  and  cuts  off  so  great  a  share  of  it ; 
^,  tiiat  by  an  almost  total  inaction  exceedingly  impairs  the  little  health 
■  which  life  snbsists,  and  for  the  time  degrades  the  rational  being,  the 
kri  of  this  world,  into  a  mere  machine  for  shuffling  and  flinging  paper  ? 
Iky  call  this  '  killing  time.'  Shocking  expression !  Is  it  possible  they 
HI  be  so  grossly  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  he  who  kills  his  time 
Ittden  himself?  At  what  a  stand  is  the  economy  of  our  families,  and 
Atiafinitelj  more  important  economy  of  our  minds ;  at  how  dead  a  stop 
ftiinproTement  of  our  intellectual  powers ;  or,  rather,  how  rapidly  back- 
ed does  it  run,  while  we  are  at  play !  But  as  tliis  peddling  tends 
te^y  to  lead  ns  into  a  habit  and  taste  for  gaming,  properly  so  called, 
kkbat  the  school  of  wickedness,  and  the  by-path  of  fools  to  vice ;  for 
pamg,  that  is,  playing  for  considerable  sums,  is  wickedness,  if  there  is 
^neh  thing  as  wickedness  in  eartli  or  in  hell." 

it  IMigoe,  Skelton's  mode  of  life  admitted  of  little  personal  indulgence. 
Bh  pDneipal  meal  was  his  dinner ;  for  he  ate  sparingly  at  his  breakfast, 
Ntook  no  sapper.  He  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  where  he  occu- 
M  one  nom,  and  no  more.  It  served  him  for  all  purposes,  sleeping, 
M^g;  and  stodj.  In  this  room  there  was  a  curtain  suspended  from  the 
^ttag,  wbich  was  let  down  so  as  to  conceal  his  bed,  when  he  was  visited 
taigr  pecwm  of  distinction.  He  took  but  four  hours  in  sleep,  and  spent 
h  wmahiiifflr  of  the  night  in  meditation  and  prayer.  The  floor  of  his 
te  WM  tmeren ;  the  legs  of  his  table,  therefore,  were  of  unequal  length, 
^  Ask  ita  muhuoe  might  be  level.  Such,  for  many  years,  was  the  condition 
'Mm  off  the  aUesk  and  best  men  in  Ireland. 

hk  the  year  1767,  a  remarkable  dearth  prevailed  in  the  country,  the 
^Mli  off  irfdch  vera  felt  severely  in  the  barren  lands  of  Pettigoe ;  and 
kAoB.  wbo  was  always  tenderly  alive  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  went 
^m^  vnaty  part  of  his  extensive  parish,  travelling  over  mountains, 
1^  and  kaath,  gohig  from  cottage  to  cottage,  to  discover  the  wants  of 
ijkfoar.    la  one  eafain  he  found  the  fiimily  eating  boiled  punshia,  a  weed 


tLcir  cattle, — counting  the  tinmber  of  children,  uid  adui 
the  neceasities  of  each  fkinily.  To  those  who  could  affi 
hesold  the  oBlineal  at  half-price, reserringhia  fret  donati 
had  noUiing  to  pay. 

While  prosecuting  these  risita  of  werey,  he  came  to 
where  lie  found  n  Ijing-in  woman,  trilh  a  number  of  jonl 
her.  All  that  bIic  hnd  to  heep  hcriielf  and  them  alire  1 
blood  Rnd  Eorrel  boiled  up  together.  Her  hatband,  who 
took  the  blood  from  the  cattle  that  vrere  under  hia  oara.  i 
was  his  own.  This  ma  tlie  nsnal  diet  of  the  country  pc 
The  con-s  were  bled  for  that  purpose;  so  that  thcj  gara 
and  milk.  Tonched  with  the  sad  case  of  this  poor 
liastencd  home,  and  Rent  her  a  good  snpplj  of  oatmeal,  i 
and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  He  then  ridtcd  her  every  othei 
recovered  her  atrcngth,  fumisliing  her  with  sneh  things  m 

Ho  continned  to  eeenie  for  his  people  aupplies  of  oat 
expended  all  his  money,  and  then  sent  hia  Ubrar}-  to  D 
for  the  benefit  of  the  famishing  mnltitadea  around  him. 
withheld  their  names,  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  woi) 
and  feding  that  the  loss  of  his  hbrary  would  ba  a  serei 
him  fifty  pounda,  requesting  him  to  apply  this  sum  to  the 
and  recall  the  volumes  which  liad  been  the  companions  of 
He  thanked  tbem  for  their  aeasonable  liberahty  and  kind 
respect  to  himself;  adding  that  ho  had  given  hia  book 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  would  not  take  them  back  again. 

In  the  distribution  of  his  charity  he  made  no  diatinetic 
of  religiouR  profession,  exeept  that  the  Romanista  obta 
share  of  his  bounty.  Hefoond  therrotestanlsingeiiAali 
tlie  Romaoiata,  ao  that  they  made  some  proriaion  agaiai 
and  trouble ;  whereas  tlic  Romanists,  when  they  had  i 
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plwnied.  He  supplied  himself  with  needles  and  thread,  and  repaired 
ka  own  clothe^  in  the  act  of  which  he  was  occiiHionolly  seen  sittiu^  up 
it  iui  bed.  What  he  thus  saved  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  especially 
a  feeding  the  hungry. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  Dr.  Clavton,  the  Iiish^p  of  Clogher ; 
Id  whom  Skelton  was  indebted  for  the  living  t]iat  he  now  enjoyed.  This 
■igolar  man  went  on  adding  volume  to  volume  in  defence  of  ^Vrianism, 
nd therefore  in  opposition  to  the  recogni.scd  doctrine  of  the  Cliurcli  upon 
•hon  endowments  he  was  living  in  wealth  and  honour.  Hid  cod  duct  at 
lagdi  became  insupportable ;  so  that  he  was  impeached  in  tlie  House  of 
Lmit;  before  which  he  was  summoned  to  sppear  under  a  charge  of  liercsy. 
Ba  eonsolted  an  eminent  lawyer  as  to  the  probable  isbue  of  the  trial,  and 
m  informed  that  his  depositi<jn  was  all  but  certain.  His  answer  w^as, 
"Toa  have  given  me  a  stroke  I  shall  never  get  rid  of; "  and  soon  after 
liekened  and  died.  Truth  requires  it  tj  be  said  that  Ariaulsm  among  the 
pdttes  of  the  Irish  Church  did  not  die  with  him. 

Bishop  Clayton  died  in  the  year  1758,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  diocese 
of  Gk)gher  by  Dr.  Garnet,  an  earnest  patron  of  literature  and  of  learned 
IHB ;  and  in  the  following  year,  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  any  solici- 
litioD,  he  removed  Skelton  from  Pettigoe  to  Devenish,  near  £nni8killen.  the 
Kiing  of  which  was  wortli  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  so  that  he  was 
feow  more  able  than  ever  to  gratify  the  yearnings  of  his  generous  heart  by 
nBeving  the  poor.  He  was  also  introiluced  to  society  better  adapted  to  the 
lute  of  an  educated  and  intelligent  man.  ^Vhen  tsking  leave  of  the  poor 
^Mple  at  Pettlgoe,  he  said,  "Give  me  your  blessing  before  I  go ;  and  may 
Ooi'i  bleuing  be  with  you !  When  you  are  in  great  distress,  come  to 
■m;  and  I  will  strive  to  help  you." 

la  the  new  field  of  labour  to  which  he  was  now  removed,  he  applied 
UmmU  with  unabated  diligence  to  promote  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
iNple ;  cateehizing  the  children,  visiting  families  from  house  to  house ; 
Hi  act  only  preaching  to  the  adult  population,  but  also  questioning  them 
ImoBaUy  in  the  church,  as  to  their  knowledgti  of  1  )ivinc  truth,  the  rich  as 
mQ  as  the  poor.  Here  he  had  the  assistance  of  a  curate,  having  to 
fenlj  a  chapel  of  ease,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  where  the  Lord's 
lifier  was  administered  every  month.  Yet  here  he  had  great  difficulties 
to  aoountcr,  the  neighbourhood  abounding  with  private  stills,  so  that 
^Hkey  was  abundant,  and  the  i>eople  sorely  addicted  to  intoxication ; 
Ml,  en  kmg,  in  common  with  oth»-r  Protestant  clergymen,  he  was  com- 
Idhd  fur  a  time  to  take  refuge  in  Dublin,  the  Oak  Boys  seeking  to  murder 
kfai  tlong  with  his  clerical  brethren ;  for  then,  as  well  as  in  more  recent 
Hmi,  Ireland  was  infested  with  bodies  of  desperate  men  who  thirsted  for 
Itolikani  Uood. 

Daring  Ida  absence  firom  his  parish  the  Onk  Boys,  as  they  were  called, 
upon  Arthur  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Enniskillen.  whom  they  ordered  to 
kdnan  oath  that  he  would  be  true  to  their  cause,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
ftiy  then  pot  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hanging 
Mil  wlisB  a  supernumerary  ganger,  bursting  in  upon  them  with  a  pistol, 
iAiM  his  rsseae.  When  Skelton,  on  his  return,  met  this  noble-minded 
ItaMant,  ha  offSured  him  a  shilling,  saving,  **  Here,  take  this.  I  once 
a  iUiliDg  to  see  a  csmel  in  DnbUn  ;  but  an  honest  man  in  the  county 
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T<U:i^:e  I.''  t.  ciriL't'/.TL-iDalBiid  KfiriiUBl  im|iroTenieDt. 
u;<a  his  i-'i-<  :■.  ;L:«  l.iit  new  fi]<pointinen:,  he  fuund 
■tu^ii'-i  i.-K  1  u;  L:  -  ^-.^'-iiti  in  the  parish  cbuu-h,  tlip  pe 
Pi**ivt«:it»  ai-4  n.:i:»ii  Cmliilios:  anil  b*iiig  hiu 
C:.v.r. l.-^..s.  ti  ill  l:i::iiii  t^>  win  ihim  ovi-r  to  his  mode 
w;rs:.:r  \ii  a^l.*-i  ;!,e  rresl'Tttiisn  minitttr  lo  dine  wi 
H.:!  :i;a:  Lt-  o, 'J.i  r.ii  inviirliimtoorcDpT  the  pu]pit  of  t] 
Ic;  ;!;-;  l;-:-  i;l:;:rt;:  ^LI:■^M  ait  objcrl  to  preach  in  the  IV* 
Htf  a.-.-,'r.;i;.;lj-  ri.viviii  in  iuviiutii'r  :  and  the  fons« 
K'Tfr.il  fA=::'.ic£  11:1  tie  chapel,  and  became  regular 
Skti:  ■•- s  Ciiiii-iry.  He  then  asked  the  IVesbyterian  mi 
hi^  KiliTT  iras  rnlnci-d  bv  thcEO  aecesEioiiB  frum  his  congi 
t:.iWit  was.  for.y  pounds  a  year;  on  which  Fikellon 
BtinntllT  i:p  -u  h'.m,  and  paid  it  out  of  his  uirn  pocket. 

At  Fii^Mud.  as  Will  as  At  uilier  places  irhere  be  had  ]i\ 
he  ujiJ  every  meaits  that  he  could  devife  torrlbrmandoa 
bui  be  found  it  no  ea$y  matter  to  reduce  the  driinkirda  li 
cure  the  tijibters  of  iheir  quarrelsome  bibilB.  Besides  hii 
which  he  praeiised  at  least  t«icc  a  dny,  he  l.ad  fami 
evecin;;.  to  which  he  summoiied  the  people  of  tbe  town  b; 
hand-bell :  and  not  a  fiw  used  to  resort  to  his  privati 
btntfit  of  his  prariTs  and  couTereation. 

In  t!ie  year  177i'  ]w  published  his  collected  Works  by  so 
oclaro  volumes,  by  whiiib  be  realized  the  sum  of  five  huni 
wh'ileof  wliii'h  be  generously  gave  to  the  Magdalen  C 
instituted  for  the  recoTeiy  of  fallen  women. 

On  two  distinct  occasions,  during  the  time  of  his  roaid 
provisions  were  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  many  familiea  1 
perishing  by  the  want  of  food ;  and  in  both  cases  the  aa 
bis  heart  waa  called  into  reqtuNtion.    To  meet  tfaa  na 
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The  time  at  length  arrived  when  this  earnest  olergynoan  and  philnn- 
Ihropist  w&'i  reminded  by  a<;o  and  its  iufirmitios  that  lie  must  witlidraw  from 
file  ic five  duties  to  which  he  had  been  long  ucinistuin<.'d,  and  retire  into 
yrivate  life,  as  preparatory  to  liis  removal  to  a  higher  state  of  heing.  He 
therefore  left  Fintona  to  the  care  of  his  ciirato.  and  took  »  piivato  lodu'ing 
in  Dublin,  intending  to  ^p^nd  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  city,  ha\'ing 
toiled  fifty  years  in  the  profession  of  a  parocliial  clerg^iuan.  This  was  in 
the  year  1780;  and  in  the  following  yoar  Mr.  Bnrdy.  who  become  his 
Wignpber,  was  introduced  to  him  as  a  member  of  Die  Univt'r>ity.  Of  his 
intzoduction  he  gives  the  following  account: — "I  found  liim  in  his  bed- 
dumber,  where  he  always  sat,  unless  he  had  compnny  ho  could  not  make 
ftte  with.  He  was  a  remarkably  tall,  large  man ;  his  eye -brows  were 
qritfl  grey ;  his  shoulders  somewhat  bent  by  ago ;  and  hi:^  bonc:s  nearly 
tince  the  size  of  those  of  an  ordinary  man.  He  wore  a  brown  wig,  a  blue 
•oit  with  black  cuirs,  the  breust  of  which  was  covered  with  snulT.  black 
Tthpt  waistcoat  and  breeches,  yarn  atockings  made  of  black  wool,  and 
mil  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes.  His  countenance  showed  that  he  had 
Ven  handsome  in  his  youth,  ^nd  visiidy  displayed  that  genuine  ])hilan- 
ftiopy  which  he  possessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree.  He  received  me 
vith  kindness ;  but  began  soon  to  rally  mc  for  having  bright  steel  buttons 
«■  my  coat,  which  he  thought  too  gay  for  one  of  a  Bachelor's  standing  in 
fte  University.  '  Yon  are  finely  dressed,'  he  obser\'ed,  '  with  your  fine 
Iri^t  buttons.  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of  sense  and  a  scholar ;  but  I 
kfe  been  deceived,  I  find.  I  believe  you  are  an  indiilerent  sort  of  a  body. 
I  ilways  jndge  of  a  man  by  his  buttons.'  However,  in  a  few  minutes  he 
Wtme  more  civil  ;  and  after  converi^ing  on  different  subjects  we  parted  on 
food  terms.  I  renewed  my  visits,  to  which  I  was  enticed  by  his  agreeable 
•ad  instmctive  conversation  ;  but  took  care  never  to  show  him  my  bright 
kttoDB  again." 

At  this  time  his  manner  of  living  was  simple  and  regular.  He  rose  at 
tine  o'clock,  and  took  a  breakfast  of  herb  tea,  not  having  drunk  foreign 
te  for  thirty  years.  He  then  spent  about  an  hour  in  prayer  ;  after  which 
^nad  two  chapters  of  ilie  Old  Testament,  and  two  in  the  New,  and  four 
Mmi;  which  he  said  served  to  enliven  his  piety.  He  then  read  till 
Aaer,  at  which  he  spent  about  an  hour.  He  then  read  till  nine  o'clock, 
^Aen  he  took  snpper  of  bread  and  whey ;  after  which  he  summoned  the 
Inple  he  lived  with  to  family  prayer.  He  then  road  till  eleven,  and  went 
^hvL  His  bed-chamber  was  like  a  stove,  he  kept  it  so  close,  and  main- 
triaed  in  it  anch  a  huge  fire,  except  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Occasionally  he 
^Nit  oat  to  visit  his  friends,  and  every  Sunday  he  attended  the  church, 
^kn  be  flat  in  the  reading-desk.  Sometimes  ho  was  visited  by  ecclesi- 
Mes  of  rank,  bat  mostly  by  students  and  curates,  to  whom  he  recom- 
Bidud  contentment,  and  submission  to  their  superiors.  The  authorities 
•And  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  but  this  he 
^liiiid.  To  one  of  his  young  friends  he  recommended  Iceland's  work 
^liw  state  of  the  heathen  world,  observing  that  he  had  himself  recom- 
to  the  author  the  plan  of  that  vahiable  publication,  though  he  had 
the  acknowledgment  in  the  preface. 

Ihoag^  living  now  at  a  distance  from  his  parish,  he  was  as  mindful  as 
iNref  bifl  people's  welfare.    The  seasons  of  the  year  1792  were  unpro- 
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ViiTr  iL«  '.t-.^  .:  Air.lJlrt.  IT-'.  Le  »t»,  -  I  »peut  ■ 
Sk-.'.:,:. :  I  ■■"  ■:■■<  :  .1.  a-  extraordinarr  »  nan  as  Mr.  I^i 
a  gi^:^  :  au  i—n  I  i.ai  lUlle  Ii>  <lo  bu:  ta  li«ar;  his  wol 

A'.--.t  Uia  t:E:e  he  puMirl.td  a  sinU  volume  of  hi* 
«i:i:itd.  -An  Ajfal  t->  Ccjumon  Stnse  on  the  Subject 
t!.-«  pr'pSu  of  nhi'  h  ha  gave  to  the  Magdalen  Charily, 
ti  :i  hariftrrswMrlUtchers"  Appeal  to  MuUerof  J'ac 
of  ori.-Lual  sin.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Flet^-her  in  termt  of 
ti'jR.  uod  describes  Um  as  an  itinerant  preairher  in 
2Ir.  Wi.'lej,  but  ceoitures  him  for  atlumpling  to  accout 
of  liiimaD  Eould.  In  the  ntit  vtar  he  ftnt  fnrlh  ft 
CDt'.tU'l.  "  Sriiilia  ;  or.  An  Uld  >[ati  s  Ml^ellan;  ;"  coir 
f ,rmt  r  volume,  which  he  calUJ  lii^t  "  Juveuilin."  Buth  I 
of  a  fr.igm(ntarf  character,  full  of  wit.  humauilr.  and 
aduplrd  to  adfauce  tlie  cause  of  Bound  reli^iion  Hnd  ma 
this  vuneraUe  man  '■  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  ajre." 

The  time  at  len^  arriTed  whrn  he  iiiu<t  die,  and  1m 
futhcra.  His  biographer  pays,  "■  In  t'ebruarj,  IT""",  I  p 
lime  from  that  dear  and  worthy  man.  when  he  said,  with 
'  I  Ehali  never  see  yon  Again ;  but  God  be  with  you ! 
and  lie  will  preserve  jon.  \Vhen  yon  meet  with  afflii 
p<)iiitmcnt8,  au  you  eurely  will,  ash  for  His  gracious  I 
give  it  yoD.  l^eaoh  the  Gospel  to  yonr  people,  witbont 
luonts.  end  act  aa  it  becomes  a  minister,  and  God  ' 
.About  the  same  time  a  young  inan  from  fintona  caUa 
found  him  dozing  with  hU  head  upon  the  table.  Hkv: 
Blfuctionately  conceminf;  hia  paridiioneia.  he  lamente 
sinful  irregularity  of  their  conduct,  especially  their  dma 
nil  his  instrticUoni  and  waminga  hod  failed  to  core  tbn 
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{B.  Thraogb  a  long  life  he  maintained  an  nndeviating  consistency 
orthodox  divine,  a  laborionji  parochial  clerf^'yman.  a  tender-hearted 
Biloas  philanthropist,  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher,  a  popular 
eal  writer;  and.  at  tlie  same  time,  was  strictly  truiliful  and  upright. 
I  he  was  so  occupied  with  his  studies  as  to  be  nnable  to  receive 
my,  he  directed  his  serraut  to  state  the  fact  to  casual  visitors ;  but 
•  tcooant  to  utter  the  fashionable  fiilscliood.  "  He  is  not  ut  home." 
raaUy  admired  a  fine  horse ;  and  havinjs^  one  that  fell  with  him,  he 
ad  his  senrant  to  take  it  to  a  neighbouring  fnir,  and  ofler  it  for  sale, 
;  care  himself  to  bo  within  sight  of  the  animal ;  and,  observing  a 
likely  to  make  a  purchase,  he  interposed,  stating  the  reason  wliy 
died  to  part  with  it,  and  confessing  that  it  was  not  so  valuable  as  it 
xed  to  be.  He  would  not  knowingly  practise  a  fraud  upon  auy  man. 
d  all  the  Ptotestant  clergy  of  Ireland  been  men  of  the  sume  spirit, — 
tnd  yet  £uthfnl, — from  the  time  of  the  Roformation,  Ireland  would 
Wen  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  this  day.  But  wliile  professed 
rtants  slept,  the  agents  of  the  Papflcy  w^rc  awake,  soTiiu^  the  seeds 
land  error  broadcast  thrungli  the  land,  and  tliat  wiih  deadly  effect ; 
It  for  ages  many  parts  of  that  ill-fated  country,  for  insubordination, 
lance,  and  deeds  of  blood,  have  been  the  plague  of  statesmen,  nud  a 
111  to  Eoropean  civilization.  Such  are  the  effects  of  Popery  !  '•' 
nioH,  T.  J. 


HOB^   BIBLIC^. 
NO.  cm.— "THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE." 

URX  is  a  claea  of  Scripture  texts  which,  from  their  highly  figura- 
chancter,  are  especially  liable  to  abuse:  tbey  have  often  filled 
Raeere  and  hnmble  Christian  with  groundless  apprehension  and 
QBHary  fear;  and  have  as  frequently  been  relied  on  by  the  advo- 
lof  abeolate  and  unconditional  predestination,  as  evidence  of  their 
UiBg  dootiine.    We  now  refer  particularly  to  those  passages  of 

lines  this  sketch  of  Skelton's  Life  was  drawn  up,  my  attention  has  boon 
lad  to  a  brief  notice  of  him  contained  in  the  autobiography  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Brettell,  inserted  :n  the  Wrsloyan-McthcdiRt  Magazine  for 
ip.  654-656,  the  writer  of  which  has  shown  a  very  inadequate  apprt-hcn- 
aC  8kelton*s  real  character  and  worth;  nor  is  his  op'nion,  which  was 
^  formed,  perfectly  eonsisti  nt  with  itself.  Skelton  was  witty  and  eccentric, 
hiie  pecnliarities  Mr.  Brcttell  appears  to  have  mistaken  for  '*  trifling  and 
•ranee.**  Yet  it  do(s  not  appear  that  Skelton  resented,  in  the  slightest 
•i  the  introduction  of  Methodism  into  his  parish,  but  invited  the  itinerant 
hn  to  his  house,  and  conversed  with  him  in  the  most  (ourieous  and 
^manner.  Philip  Skelton  is  not  to  be  judged  of  from  a  hasty  intenicw. 
Mm  his  long  and  laborious  life,  spt  nt  in  the  strictest  self-denial,  and  in 
ti  nttempta  to  promote  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  well  heir g  of 
ttndv  espeeially  of  the  poor,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  while  I  e  had  a  deep 
I  of  the  fear  of  Qod.    Such  was  Mr.  Wesley *s  view  of  this  very  abls  and 
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Holy  Writ,  in  wbicb  mention  is  made  of  "  the  Book  of  Life ; "  wd  to 
others  in  which  equivalent  expressions  are  employed.  An  eximinitioa 
of  all  these  passages  may  be  both  instructive  and  useful.  Thdr  mt^ 
phorical  or  fijjurative  character  is  in  accordance  with  the  ww  lojw** 
of  the  sacred  writers, — the  accustomed  style  of  speaking  emplojcd 
in  the  sacred  Oracles.  To  understaud  them  in  a  literal  sense  would  U 
evidently  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  nature,  cfainctaTf 
and  perfections  of  the  Most  High.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  cue  i 
figurative  interpretation  is  therefore  suggested  and  required.  Fortfci 
omniscient  One  can  have  no  need  of  books  to  refresh  His  meiD0i7»Mr 
of  any  material  records  to  assist  His  recollection.  What  inforBi* 
tion  could  written  documents  give  to  Divine  Wisdom  ?  Or  whit  occfr 
sion  for  maps  or  charts  could  He  have  "  whose  understanding  is inimit^ 
who  "  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  ;  and  calleth  them  all  hj  Mr 
names  P  "  These  expressions  of  the  Psalmist  respecting  the  AlnigUl 
remind  us  that  the  whole  universe  is  present  to  Hia  view.  And  tllCl^ 
fore,  when  it  is  said,  **  A  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  Hia 
for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,"  (Mai.  iii.  16,)  the  meaning  is  eridart^ 
this,  that  He  is,  and  ever  will  be,  mindful  of  His  faithful  people.  TW 
figure  which  Malachi  here  makes  use  of,  may  be  borrowed  fro*  tki 
custom  of  Eastern  monarchs  to  have  recorded,  for  future  nae  vi 
reference,  the  current  events  of  each  successive  reign.  Such  WM  taa 
register  produced  and  read  before  King  Ahasuerus,  when,  on  tki^ 
sleepless  night,  it  reminded  him  of  Mordecai*s  loyalty  and  frifthM 
service.  But  He  who  sums  up  worlds,  and  writes  their  names  in  licH 
not  only  notes  the  events  which  afiict  nations,  but  condeacendi  f^ 
to  take  account  of  our  individual  and  personal  intt  rests,  even  to  ^ 
minutest  particulars.  For,  "  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  ■»• 
bered  :  "  and  that  watchful  care  which  attends  us  through  lifs,  vt^ 
pates  our  entrance  into  the  world ;  aa  the  Psalmist  shows  in  M 
sublime  description  of  the  Divine  omnipresence  and  omnisdeDoe  eoi' 
tained  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Psalm  : — '*  Thine  ejcs  did  ■* 
my  substance,  yet  being  unperfect ;  and  in  Thy  book  all  my  nev^ 
were  written,  which  in  continuance  Were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  tkO 
was  none  of  them." 

In  other  cases  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  registration  of  eitii^ 

Moses  was  commanded  to  number  and  register  the  people;  aadtki 

custom  thus  enjoined,  and  commenced  in  the  wilderness,  was  agretfMi 

to  the  soundest  policy ;  and  probably  was  continued  in  every  snbaeq*^ 

age.    In  what  the  sin  of  David  consisted,  when  he  ordered  a  eci^ 

of  the  people,  we  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  showing,   b^ 

following  passage,  the  allusion  is  to  this  custom  :  "  And  it  sball  ctfii 

to  pass,  that  he  who  is  left  in  Zion,  and  he  that  remaineth  in  Jea^ 

lem,  shall  be  called  holy,  even  every  one  that  is  written  amoai  ^ 

living  in  Jerusalem."  (Isaiah  iv.  3.)    That  is,  every  living  penoo  •*• 

is  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem  ;  every  one  whose  name  ia  found  CBiolkd  '^ 

the  register  of  the  city.     In  one  passage  of  the  Psalms,  the  ana"** 

Bccms  to  be  to  a  registration  of  births  :  "  The  Lord  shall  cant,  «fcf 

Ho  writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  waa  bom  there ;"  thai  in  ■ 

Zion.  (Psalm  Ixxxvii.  6.) 
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In  the  New  Testament  this  phraseology  is  applied  to  the  heavenly 
nualem,  of  which  the  earthly  one  had  been  so  lively  a  type.  Thus 
IT  I^rd  said  to  His  disciples,  **  Rejoice  because  your  names  are  written 
heaven."  (Luke  z.  20)  And  St.  Paul  says,  '*Our  citizenship 
ikinvfui)  is  in  heaven."  (Phil.  iii.  20.)  •  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
the  Hebrews,  in  describing  the  contrasted  gUiries  of  the  ancient 
i  the  new  dispensations,  says ;  '*  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and 
to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an 
inmerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of 
I  firstborn,  which  are  written  in  heaven."  (Hub.  zii.  22,  23.)  Thus. 
bhe  view  of  faith,  oar  Christian  communion  with  the  people  of  God 
like  the  fathering  of  a  whole  people  in  their  metropolis  for  some 
(h  festival  or  solemn  assembly. 

Gtespecting  the  believing  Israelites,  the  angel  snid  to  Daniel,  proba})ly 
Ji  special  reference  to  their  escape  from  Jerusalem,  when  ubout  to 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Roman  armies,  but  also  with  an  ultimate 
iw  to  the  final  happiness  of  the  righteous,  "And  at  that  time  thy 
yple  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  thut  shall  be  found  written  in  the 
3k."  (Dan.  xii.  1.) 

3t  Fan],  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  (iv.  3.)  says,  "  Help  those 
men  which  laboured  with  me  in  the  Gospel, «with  Clement  also,  and 
th  other  my  fellow-labonrers,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life." 
^  this  expression,  Paul  evidently  meant  to  indicate  that  they  were 
iristian  believers.  He  speaks  of  their  then  present  character  and 
ndition;  and  conld  not  have  intended  this  as  an  affirmation  that 
ny  individnal  mentioned,  one  of  them  by  name,  would  infallibly  be 
aid  at  last  in  that  awful  register.  Macknight  says  that  St.  Paul  only 
presses  his  charitable  belief  concerning  them,  that,  being  faithful 
xmrers,  they  were  to  be  rewarded  with  eternal  life. 
We  have  in  onr  former  paper  qnoted  Clement's  own  view  on  the 
Igeet  Bernard  says,  "  They  are  in  the  book  of  life,  who  do  what 
od  they  can,  although  they  cannot  do  all  that  they  would."  And, 
tvithstanding  the  Calvinistio  bias  of  our  Protestant  Reformers 
Bsnlly,  good  old  Hugh  Latimer,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
Mpe), says,  "Christ  shed  as  much  blood  for  Judas  as  for  Peter." 
id  he  asserts,  *'  We  may  one  time  be  in  the  book  and  another  out, 
il  appeareth  by  David,  who  was  written  in  the  book  of  life ;  but 
NQ  he  sinned  with  an  high  hand,  he  at  the  same  time  was  oat  of  the 
nmr  of  God  nntil  h  repented ; — ont  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Book  in 
kkh  all  believers  are  written."  f 

8t  John,  having  described  the  seven-headed  and  ten- horned  "  Beaet," 
yi^^Thej  that  dwell  on  tne  earth  shall  wonder,  whose  names  were  not 
littcn  in  the  hook  of  Ijfe  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  when  they 

*  Tertnllian  has  '*  munieipatut  nosier,''  Beza  ronders  iho  text,  <*  Not  ut 
mkipu  emlonm  noi  Qerimut ;  *'  that  is,  "  We  behave  ourselves  as  the  citizens 
'  hisven.^  Both  senses  are  probably  included.  The  word  "  conversation  " 
I  sor  aaihorised  version  formerly  meant,  as  in  legal  proceedings  it  still 
■MBt,  eosihi^,  dtmeanour,  deportment, 
\  Bttmoa  on  the  "  Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany." 


pnrMvenng  raiia.  ii  la  (aniamoiuii,  maeea 
the  Apoatle  Peter,  which  will  hIbo  serre  for  iU  iUDatr< 
aeeording  to  ihe/oriknotolrdge  of  Oodthe  Father,  thro 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  anto  obedience  and  apriukling  of  the 
Cbri.t."  (1  Peter  i.  2.) 

St.  John,  in  that  aablime  deicription  which  he  hu  gi 
jn^gicent,  njh,  "  And  the  hooka  were  opened :  and  an 
opened,  which  ia  lite  bm  k  of  life  :  and  the  dead  werejndi 
tfainga  which  wtre  wrilten  in  the  books,  atxording  k 
And  whoBoerer  wbs  so^  fonnd  written  in  the  book  of  li 
thelak«of  Gre.*'  iBer.  xz.  12, 15.)  From  thefiratof  the 
ia  evident  that  the  peraona  inhnded  in  the  aecond  qi 
Wifkfd,  and  only  the  Wicked. 

But  thia  phriue,  "the  hook  of  life,"  and  aimilar  i 
oocavioDftUj  empluycd  hj  the  inipired  writera  in  >ndi 
preclude  the  snppoaition  that  thej  incnlcate  or  isa| 
abaolate,  andnnoonditional  appointment  of  isdiridnalal 
neaa,  or  the  corresponding  appointment  of  any  to  ett^nii 
nKmea  recorded  there  are  not  ao  incleliblj  writtra  bat 
poatiblj  be  blotted  out.'  Uofea,  whan  pleading  for  i 
aaya,  "  Tet  now,  if  Thon  wilt  forgiTe  their  ain — ;  asdil 
pray  The«,  out  of  Thy  bouk  which  Thou  haat  written, 
aaid  nnio  Uoaea,  Whoaoerer  bath  ainned  againat  H«. 
oat  of  Uy  book."  ^Ezod.  zzzii.  32.  33 )  Uoaea  intend* 
thia.  "  Let  ma  no  longer  lira."  But  Ood'a  anawer  looki 
The  PuJmiat  alao,  apaaklrg  of  the  wkked,  aaja^  " 
blotted  from  the  book  of  life."  (Faalm  liiz.  28.)*  St.  Fi 
the aame  figure ;  hut  heapeak8ofBomewhohad"pDtai«i 
■cience  and  made  "  ihipwreck  "  of  faith,  and  of  otbera  « 
ao  that  it  ia  impoaaible  "  to  renew  them  again  unto  JVf 
»«-,«■■  wt.n.n  k.  .„\„t^  linn...  ..;  ^s    ..,1  — lu.   . 
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f  mi,  for  the  Lord  knows  tbat  they  will  repeat  (pcenitentiam  agent) 
Ik  ill  their  hearto,  and  they  thall  he  written  in  the  botik  of  life.**  * 
Ike  phrase  nnder  coneideratiun,  howover,  is  more  frequently  em- 
ojed  by  St.  John  than  by  the  other  inspired  writers.  This  may 
ik^M  be  acconnted  fi>r  from  the  figurative  and  highly  poetical 
meter  of  the  book  in  which  these  instances  occur.  Our  great  epic 
ct  lays,—'*  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  Juhn  is  the  mnjVstic  image  of  a 
^  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  solemn 
■St  and  acta  with  a  teren-fuld  chorus  of  balleluiaa  and  harping 
■phonies."  f 

Boides  the  jNiasagea  already  cited  from  it,  our  glorified  Redeemer 
odaims  to  the  illnstrions  exile  of  Patmns  and  seer  of  the  Apocaljps<*, 
Bflthat  orercometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  I 
Oaot  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his 
m  before  My  Father,  and  before  His  angels."  (Rev.  iii.  5 )  Sub- 
iBtially,  the  same  promise  of  Christ  is  recorded  Matthew  x.  32 ;  and  in 
eaext  Terse,  S3,  we  find  its  woful  alternative ;  which,  under  a  different 
imost  homely  metaphor,  is  repeated  in  the  threatening  against  the 
kewarm  chnrch  of  Laodicea.  (Rev.  iii.  16.)  And,  lastly,  almost  at  the 
idnaion  of  this  book,  and  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  we  have  the  folio w- 
I  tremendoua  warning  against  a  wilful  corruption  of  the  Word  of 
jd;— a  threatening  which  is  the  counterpart  and  complement  of  the 
OBiie,  ^  to  him  that  overcometh,"  above  quoted.  "  And  if  any  man 
iQ  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
baway  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and 
lathe  things  which  are  written  in  this  book."  (Rev.  xxii.  19.) 
Bowdifferent  ia  aU  this  from  the  high  Calvinian  doctrine,  which  teaches 
ift  Bian  ia  not  in  a  state  of  probation,  that  his  destiny  has  been 
■oiatdy  fixed;  a  certain  few  written  in  the  book  of  life,  without 
J  regard  to  their  foreseen  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness;  and  a 
rtUB  vast  number  inscribed  in  the  hook  of  death,  as  that  "  horrible 
nee**  of  reprobation  may  well  be  called,  without  any  regard  to 
noBtl  oondnct  or  qualities.  A  doctrice  this  which,  while  it  relieves 
■kind  from  all  responsibility,  inspires  many  with  presumption,  and 
■rignt  others  to  despair.  But  the  true  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  has  a 
rttEsTfeDt  and  more  beneficial  tendency,  while  it  bids  us  fear  God, 
ilgm  glory  to  Him,  whose  "  tendtr  mercies  are  over  all  His  works," 
Ik  who  ia  **  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell." 
WsQ  may  we  '*  tremble  at  His  word,"  which,  even  under  the  Chiis- 
Odi^eBaation,  denounces  "  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 

*  Berwkt  PMtor,  lib.  i.,  visio  i.,  sect  S,  Ed.  Hcphelc.  Origen,  in  his  commGnt 
iBoBsns  zvi.  14,  ei^nesses  his  opinion  that  the  author  of  this  book  was  the 
■iHsnnas  whom  8t.  Paul  here  salutes.  Ensebius,  though  not  regarding  the 
Nkia  a  part  of  tha  Baored  Canon,  sajs,  that  it  had  been  publicly  read  in  the 
^iihls,  and  tiiat  some  of  the  most  ancient  writers  had  made  use  of  it. — Ece, 
^  fiL  t.  Axehhishop  Wake  believed  it  the  genuine  work  of  an  ApoBtolic 
^'hv,  sad  has  given  a  translation  of  it.  See  also  Du  Pin,  Hut,  Ece,  Writerg, 
^in^S7i  Ed.  1693. 
t  llilkm*s  "  Beaaon  of  Church  Government,**  book  ii.,  preface. 


Xni.    THB   POSITION  OF  THE  QUBBR 

The  poaition  of  the  Queen,  M^rie  Antoinette,  at  th< 
c»llin(r  bigether  of  the  Suites- Generul,  waa  eitrennrly 
WDiild  be  difficnlt,  perhaps  impnaBible,  to  find  in  the 
hiatury  a  person  who  baa  be«ii  on  all  aidea  the  object  of 
undeierred  invejtive.  From  the  period  of  ber  mnrriajce  i 
notil  ber  dcith.  she  wua  the  batt  of  the  foul^t  Ciilnii 
Bpirit  could  devise;  and  we  are  aorrj  to  buj  that  t1 
conarJlf  accuautiona  of  the  rcTolationarj  tribunal  wen 
by  the  treatment  whieh  she  receired  from  tbooe  who  i 
bave  been  btr  mnst  attached  friends.  On  ber  fini 
Veraailles,  she  found  arrajcd  Rgoinat  her  in  a  api 
antagoniaoi  two  very  distinat  fiictiona  of  the  court.  < 
there  were  the  daaghtera  of  Louis  XV.,  wbo  had  1 
political  influence  over  the  mind  of  a  Monaroh  too  ill 
about  the  nffuirtof  hin  kingdom,  and  whoexpectoi  that 
poiaible  disgrace  of  Madame  Dabarry  would  leare  thai 
luent  of  truly  regal  powera.  Of  oourae  the  marriaga 
orortbrew  all  tbia  acheming,  and  with  an  energetic 
genuine  nature,  anah  aa  waa  that  of  MLtrie  Antoinette^ 
qnita  clear  that  no  competition  waa  poatible.  If 
Oiipncities  of  the  yonag  princeaa  were  so  offensire  to 
husband,  her  unblitmisfaed  cbaraater,  ber  nnifurmly  moi 
tionable  cundnct,  proved  atill  more  distaataful  to  the  t 
of  corrupt  men,  and  abandoned,  unblushing  women, 
the  circle  of  Uadame  Dubarry.  Hsrie  Antoinatto 
the  moat  decided  manner,  to  receiTe  at  ber  leTcea  e 
higb  rank,  who  paraded  abroad  their  effrontery  and  tl 
Ducbeaa   de   Uaiarin.  thn  HamhiniMMn  do   FImift.  tl 
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M  to  atone  for  the  peraecution  nnder  which  Marie  Antoinette's  life, 
V  ainoe  her  arrival  in  France,  was  a  ctintibued  martyrdom.  When 
eome  to  examine  the  utterly  worthless  character  of  the  reports 
ieh  her  enemies  spread  so  assiduously  against  her ;  when  we  consult 
\  eontemporary  evidence  supplied  by  memoirs,  letters,  and  other 
nments;  the  only  subject  of  astoniithment  is  that  the  perversity  of 
se  men  should  have  been  so  intense  as  to  lead  them  to  stoop  to  the 
try  lies  which  were  circulated  about  the  unfortunate  victim.  In  an 
B  of  gross  immorality,  the  Queen  was  blameless  as  far  as  conduct 
Atia  fact  th.it  was  sufficient  to  condemn  her  in  the  eyes  of  many  people ; 
s  time  when  every  principle  of  authority  was  trampled  under  f<>ot, 
Iwhen  the  King  had  lost  the  smallest  prestige  of  his  power,  the 
een  was  the  only  one  in  the  Tuileries  who  preserved  her  courage, 
1  that  WHS  enough  to  bring  down  upon  her  the  hatred  of  the  mob, 
OM  pretensions  kept  increasing  with  every  fresh  victory  they  obtained. 
iqr  knew  well  that  even  after  resisting  for  a  short  time,  the  King 
Vjji  yielded  in  the  end,  and  therefore  their  animosity,  in  his  case, 
I  comparatively  small;  but  with  Marie  Antoinette  threats,  violence, 
DBDj,  were  all  ustless  :  when  her  duty  lay  in  a  certain  direction, 
hmg  could  make  her  swerve  from  it.  Hence  the  rage  of  the  Paris 
bg  the  carefully  fostered  rumoars  of  her  political  intrigues,  of  her 
g  premeditated  plans  to  bring  into  France  the  legions  of  Prussia 
I  Aoatria. 

Vitli  the  evidence  of  history  in  our  hands,  we  can  boldly  say  that 
ria  Antoinette  was  perfectly  innocent  of  all  the  charges  enumerated 
Viiaquier  Tinville  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Far  be  it  from 
to  apeak,  except  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  admiration,  of  Madame 
Mbeth,  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  life  was  a  continual  act  of 
^  and  aelf-sacrifice ;  but  still  it  was  Madame  Elizabeth  who  con- 
ntlj  kept  advising  emigration,  and  who  saw  the  salvation  of  the 
narchj  and  of  the  King  in  an  invasion  of  the  country  headed  by  a 
■eh  prince,  by  the  Count  d'Artois.  Not  only  did  Marie  Antoinette 
e  no  share  in  these  plans,  but  she  opposed  them  as  much  as  she 
dd;  for  in  her  mind,  and  in  that  of  all  reasonable  persons,  the 
iaraiion  of  a  Regency  in  favour  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  the  appoint- 
■t  of  the  Count  d'Artois  ss  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom, — in 
I  wordy  the  triumph  of  the  emigration  principle,  would  have  been  the 
il  fatal  blow  atmck  at  the  character  and  at  the  power  of  Louis  XVI. 

XIY.  THE  MOB. 

Vo  hare  joat  enumerated  the  chief  difficulties  which  the  King  had  to 
MNmter  amidst  the  persons  of  his  own  family ;  let  us  now  see  what  ob- 
olaafkom  below  were  thrown  into  his  way,  and  into  that  of  the  Legisla- 
I  Aaaemblj;  let  ns  see  under  what  pressure  on  the  part  of  (he  mob  both 
iKngand  his  councillors  were  pursuing  the  arduous  task  of  reforming 
I  aonatitntion  of  France,  and  saving  France  itself  from  destruction. 
km  wo  read  the  pamphlets  of  the  times,  or  an  account  of  the  debatea 
lU  were  taking  place  every  day,  we  often  see  allusions  made  to  the 
iUa  Boyal :  "  A  proposition,"  some  orator  would  say, "  has  emanated 
Mi  the  Fklaia  Boyal."  In  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  bankruptoj 
Ifiniboaa  remarked  that  iLprcpo»  of  an  absurd  motion  framed 


pn-filmble  ibvvsiment,  both  in  «  pkUUcbI  and,  alao,  i 
foint  of  Ti«ir.  "  Ai  ji..u  are  gcii  g  to  keep  ahupn,''  ■ 
Q-.ii;en  to  the  Duke,  "  we  sball.  I  snpposi'.  hare  tfae  ; 
c->B'p:iny  i-alj  i>n  BuDilHjro."  Tbia  «iily  reniHrk,  wbjcl 
Ei:a!ile  neyt-r  f-Tphre,  was  litinilly  trai-.  But.  it  thi 
tbt'  Pnlnis  B'ljal  ma  r«Fupiod  hy  nhopii,  «but  w«b  tkei 
tbe  first,  on  tbe  Btooud,  i-u  the  tbinl  atorioaP  gambl 
ofton  aometbiTit;  wi>ri<':  adapti-d  to  eriry  rai.k  (>f  aociei 
tinn  in  life.  Whilst  Mirahran,  Chzat^s,  and  Malouet  { 
thousand  tonin  at  a  time  in  one  place,  their  lerranta  n 
ihtvon.  ai:d  renture  ibe  miire  modcat  orownpicoe  oat 
out  roiige-et-ni>ir  table,  which  ia  anrroanded  hj  all 
of  the  m<:tropolia.  Amidat  theae  thriving  dena  of  it 
are,  comiaratirHj  apcaking,  modela  of  Secoram  and  pi 
go  to  one  of  them,  the  worst  companj  yon  can  meet 
inreterate  plikjer  at  dominoea,  a  newspaper  editor  is 
or  a  mob-orntor  inTHgbiog  against  the  refn,  Pitt,  and  I 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  Revolntion,  «b 
political  partiea  were  prttty  eqiDtlly  balanced,  the  eafi 
R>.-jfd  represented  ererj  shade  of  public  opinion,  I 
in  a  more  noisy  atjle,  th«  debatea  of  the  Nati 
Hi-re,  at  the  aristnor&tic  Cafe  de  Foi,  a  knot  of  guardan 
(ifficera  would  be  found,  commenting  on  the  Uat  m] 
which  a  grim-looking  Teteran,  wearing  the  croaa  of  Sa 
aloud  for  thR  benefit  of  the  reat  Watch  tfaem  ;  they  1 
nothing  of  tbeir  b>>ldnesa:  for  they  hbTC  juat  hoiatt 
of  the  horai>,  %n  immense  giilloira,  painted  in  the 
colour*,  nnd  they  are  preparing  to  hf^ng  from  it  thi 
bean.  Hence  a  qnarret  and  ■  riot,  which  ia  not  [-ii< 
much  difBculty.    On  the  other  aide  of  the  way  hneat 
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ker  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  aristocrats  to  exporit'nce  a  defeat,  and 
lat  defeat  will  be  a  permaneiit  one.    The  Paluia  R  >>-al,  iu  good  Bootb, 
u  a  school  of  sedition,  a  preparatory  establish  uieut  fur  politicians 
id  atomp-orators.    After  imbibing  patriotism  from  the  gambling- 
hie,  the  cafe,  and  the  boudoir,  they  wonld  sally  forth  into  the  equare 
ith  k  nd  Tociferations  of  Vive  Necher,  or  Vice  le  Boi,  **  Down  with  the 
Manal  AMembly"  or  "Down  with  the  cmids^ies  of  Pitt,"  as  the  case 
ight  be.     Then,  f  >rth  from  the  crowd  starts  a  man,  more  active,  more 
oqnent,  more  energetic  still  than  the  rest.    He  jumps  upon  a  table : 
My  friends,"  exclaims  be,  "  we  are  b'-trayed ;  our  legislators  waste 
«ir  time  in  mere  bavardage,  whiUt  the  whole  of  Europe  is  arming 
punat  ofl.     Let  us  set  the  example  of  ddring  and  of  resolution  ;  le^  us 
iCall  thc-m  to  a  sense  of  their  duty."    Loud  hurrahs  respond  to  this 
ipeal ;  like  an  immense  tide,  the  populace  rushes  through  the  entrances 
!  the  Palais  Royal ;  there  they  go,  up  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  gather- 
\g  together,  as  they  proceed,  a  motley  crowd  of  vagabonds,  who  sally 
ith  from  nameless  dens,  armed  with  pikes,  blanderbusses,  and  swordti, 
sdentanding  very  little  of  what  is  going  on,  except  that  plunder  is 
ithin  their  reach.    The  streets  are  more  than  dark ;  from  one  side  of 
w  way  to  the  other,  at  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
ateni  swung  through  a  pully  fastened  to  a  rope  just  makes  night 
inUe,  and  nothing  more;   the   lantern,  that  fatU  precursor  of  the 
■iUotine ;  so  simple,  so  handy  an  instrument  for  the  summary  justice 
iipenaed  by  the  sovereign  people.    If  the  rabble  wo  have  just  been 
ineribing  meets  on  its  way  a  man  suspected  of  being  an  aristocrat,  a 
loderate  politician,  a  priest,  or  a  person  in  the  pay  of  government,  the 
fjt  A  la  lanteme,  is  immediately  raised.    What  is  the  use  of  taking 
Ciore  the  magistrates  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  so  n  ttorious  a  reactionist  P 
!he  mayor  of   Paris  would  probably    interfere  on   his  behalf,  and 
itlayette  disperse  with  the  national  guard  the  popular  manifestation  : 
•^hi  la/nieme!    No  sooner  said  than  done ;  the  rope  is  unfastened,  the 
Mtorn  removed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mob  marches  on,  leaving 
vUnd,  swinging  in  the  agonies  of  death,  perhaps  a  harmless,  innocent 
r-bj,  whom  they    have  hung  because — there  was   no  one  else 
whom  they  oonld  vent  their  fury.    The  first  lantern  so  patronized 
y  the  rerolationists  was  situated  immediately  opposite  the  Hotel  de 
f9k,  nnder  a  bust  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  it  was  put  to  such  freqacnt  use 
haft  the  Journal  du  PalaU  Royal,  in  one  of  its  numbers  for  the  year 
M^,  inserted  the  following  advertisement : — **  For  tale,  the  house  of 
hi  King's  Oomer.  The  present  owner  declines  sleeping  within  so  short 
k  fistoaoe  of  the  gallows." 

XY.  THE  NEWBPAFEBS. 

Ihs  qnesiioii  of  newspaper  literature  during  the  Revolution  is  one 
might  well  deserve  a  separate  discussion,  and  profitably  occupy 
Oitm  IMLper ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  notice  of  it. 
I's  publication  on  the  States- General  was  the   sigpiial  for   a 
STslanohe  of  journals,    gazettes,  and  periodicals  of    every 
Btwiiiylioii,  sise,  type,  and  character.    The  walls  of  Paris  were  daily 
with  large  sheets  belonging  to  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow. 


Snme  wrirrrs  felt  the  tieccBHit;  of  adiptins  another  i 
miffht  fnrthiT  gnnr.mt.-e  tbe  solidity  of  thrir  patrioti 
th^  •■  True  Fr.-nih  P.iiri.it,"  piildiiibed  hy  the  eniw  ni 
'■  Sin.'frePatriit." the" iQeiirruptible  Patriot," etc.etc 
of  OviO.  fiOM^f  cri>f.  Ur-maUos  nnmrrahit  aiiiiVo».m^t  h.^ 
p]lo»liuu;  nnd  ii8  the  people,  le/tfiiprr,  wns  then  baakit) 
of  pinTt-r.  >!t-vpr  did  it  nuQib-r  bo  dihuj  friends.  Bei 
brated"'Frirnili>f  the  Peiiple,"  there  wcref  our  others  of  I 
We  may  aluo  jast  mentinu  the  "  True  Friend  of  the 
"Ancient  Fri'-ndof  the  Peojile."  Aaa  matter  of  coura 
preteiidfd  to  be  the  only  fm/A/tif,  the  only  imparrial.thi 
the  only  nnchnHgeable  writer.  One  vould  profess  ti 
rendy  f<>r  the  oastigation  of  all  the  enemies  of  libert 
fiifwiird  aa  a  "  L'ghtboDBe,"  (un  Phare,)  to  clear  up  i 
thrown  into  the  way  of  the  reformers.  A  third,  after 
newspaper  the  embli  m  of  a  pair  of  scales,  very  wJM 
diffii-nlt  taat  of  establishing  harmony  between  the  t* 
toi-k  us  his  motto  the  line, — "Nonmoitrum  inter  rot  lanU 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  from  1789  lilt  1792,  a 
of  violence  and  of  frenzy,  which  only  tbuae  can  have  a 
researches  have  led  them  amidst  the  iboals  of  period 
issued  during  the  first  yean  of  the  R«volntion.  Ere 
the  naraeof  liberty  conspicaonily  print«d,by  way  of  at 
may  aappnse,  to  the  intulerable  tyranny  exemised  by  t 
clubs  and  newspapers;  for,  to  nse  the  picturesque  bn 
sion  of  a  mudem  historian,  rCTolutiouBry  liberty  i 
liberty  aa  the  amignatt  were  like  bank-notes.  No  i 
erery  one  wanted  power,  either  for  himself  or  for  hii 
word,  tyranny  waa  at  the  bottom  of  e«(;ry  heart.  Ai 
vhat  is  his  real  secret ;  it  is  power ;  it  is  Uie  triumph  i 
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I  bat.  or  a  aword.  Even  the  seDtinels  in  the  fctreeis  seem  delighted 
■ke  men  feel  that  they  are  invested  with  sunie  kind  of  power.  Ye&- 
ij  I  was  walking  home,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night. 
»  one  eriea  out  to  me  *Who  goes  there P'  'Sir/  said  I  to  tbe 
7, '  allow  a  French  patriot  to  pass  by.'  *  Keep  on  the  right  side  of 
Ray/  was  the  reply.  A  little  further  on  another  soldier  ordeis  me 
irp  on  the  left  side.  In  the  next  street  I  am  directed  simultaue- 
r  to  keep  on  the  right  and  on  the  lelt,  and  thus  find  myself  com- 
d  to  walk  in  the  gutter." 

WHT   THE    BEFOBMS    PBOPOSED    BT   THE    ASSEMBLEE    LEGISLA- 
TIVE  PBOVED   UNSUCCESSFUL. 

leh,  in  a  few  words,  were  the  difficulties  i^hich  the  King  and  the 
onal  Assembly  hud  to  encounter  in  their  attempt  to  reform  the 
•a  which  had,  during  so  many  centuries,  overgrown  the  constitu- 
of  the  French  monarchy.  If  we  consider  both  the  character  of 
B  difficnities  and  the  disposition  of  the  King,  we  may  well  wonder  at 
imonnt  of  good  accomplished  during  the  short  ppace  of  time  which 
nrened  between  the  20th  of  June,  1789,  and  the  1st  of  October,  1791. 

II  if  no  other  result  had  been  obtained  than  a  reform  in  the  financial 
iaistration  of  the  kingdcm,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  imnior- 
w  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  especially  when  wethink  for  a  moment 
he  eztravagance,  the  disorder,  and  the  wanton  neglect  pystemati- 
f  tolerated  by  the  successive  governments  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis 
.  The  Assembly,  however,  committed  great  mistakes ;  and  before 
Kmcliide  this  paper,  it  will  remain  for  us  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
id  that  the  salutary  measures  proposed  and  voted  by  the  first 
rwestatives  of  the  nation  did  not  realize  the  good  which  had  been 
nally  expected  from  them. 

■  a  signal  blnnder,  we  must  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  extraordi- 
f  reaolntion  the  Assembly  took  of  pronouncing  the  non-eligibility 
•  membera  to  the  next  parliament.  At  that  time  only  a  very  small 
iber  of  Frenchmen  understood  any  thing  about  political  economy, 
miatration,  the  science  and  details  of  government.  The  system  of 
nliaation  exhibited  by  Richelieu,  and  thoroughly  worked  out 
iag  the  anbsequent  reigns,  by  putting  the  exercise  of  authority  in 
ito  degreea  within  the  hands  of  a  few  agents  directly  appointed  by 
ennniv  had  effectually  prevented  the  aristocracy  and  landed  pro- 
from  giving  their  attention  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  to 

btaiing  upon  firancial  topics  or  points  of  local  or  general 
ilalicn.  Beyond  the  distinguished  men  who  were  returned  to  the 
etHnfHt  Assembly,  no  one,  we  may  safvly  say,  was  at  all  capable  of 
IpUiig  with  social  ard  economical  problems;  and  yet,  at  the  most 
Hit  period,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Kerolntion,  when 
ly  thing  wss  to  be  done,  when  the  foundations  of  a  new  political 

were  to  be  laid,  the  care  of  reorganizing  society  was  aban- 

either  to  men  without  experience,  or  to  infamous  demagogues 

in  the  general  confusion  only  an  opportunity  for  furthering 

unhitiDns  plans.    In  decreeing  the  non-re-eligibility  of  its 

the  nmmnhlie  eanatUuanU  acted,  we  folly  grant,  from  a  motive 
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of  diainterestedneaa,  of  ^neroaity ;  bat,  in  doing  so,  it  oommitted  i 
grieroaa  mistake,  and  prepared  nnoonacioasly  the  way  far  the  B«iga 
ot  Terror. 

Aaother  de''e?t,  wbioh  we  must  at  least  notice  in  this  »hort  fMiM, 
springs  froai  that  love  of  ab  tract  principles  which  has  always  beeot  e 
gre.u  characteristic  of  the  French  mind.  It  is  not  ast  iniBkiog  thit 
uioa  who  repudiated  Christianity,  and  who  treats  the  (Gospel  u  tk 
lis  -less  expooent  of  superstition,  should  have  made  the  grossest  Uimden 
respecting  human  niturc;  hu^i  these  blunders,  fur  being  logiial, 
w.*re  not  a  whit  the  less  dangerous.  The  legislators  of  1789  ester- 
taioei  a  true  1  jve  of  freedom,  they  were  anxious  also  to  secure  politi* 
oil  oquility  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  every  class,  but  tbey  had  BOt 
the  slightest  c  mception  of  either  the  nature  of  liberty  or  the  ooadi- 
tions  of  equulity.  Taking  for  a  starting-point  the  famous  sxiomof  J« 
J.  Um^seau,  they  thought  that  a  mere  change  of  organisation  wosU 
briui;  back  the  golden  age,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  a  decree,  theyaigU 
implant  iuto  France  the  austere  doctrines  of  Sparta  or  that  cjoditidt 
which  Fe.ielon  has  described  as  the  normal  state  of  his  happy  oomaoip 
wealth  of  Salentum. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  association  of  that  mania  for  shttriGt 
principles  with  the  equally  strong  fondness  for  rules,  decreei^  nd 
enactments  which  centralization  has  made  so  thoroughly  a  featunrf 
m  >dern  French  politics.  In  the  eyes  of  the  legislators  of  1769,  ai  iD 
as  at  the  present  time,  nothing  could  be  safe  unless  it  was  ooocbsdii 
the  form  of  a  decree,  split  into  articles  and  paragraphs,  and  SBbel* 
lished  at  the  end  by  half  a  dozen  vu^s  of  mayors,  prefects,  moaidfil 
councillors,  etc.  The  greater  the  disregard  paid  to  the  law,  the  gretMr 
w±s  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  numberless  miHutii£  and  extemii 
by  which  it  ia  of-Lcn  accompanied  for  the  sake  of  order  aud  of  ^piV* 
auco.  Consult  the  columns  of  the  "  Moniieur*^  and  there  yon  will  fial 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  betwct*n  1789  and  1795,  a  moltiUll 
of  resolutions  enunciated,  put  to  the  vote,  and  sanctioned,  so  ridiesMi 
that  we  wonder  how  the  persons  who  proposed  and  seconded  thtfl 
could,  like  the  augurs  spdken  of  by  Cicero,  look  at  one  another  withort 
laughing.  Such  is  the  following  one,  for  which  Saint  Jost  is  Mpo^ 
sible : — "Art.  1.  Every  two  years  the  several  communes  of  the  Bspahii 
shall  elect  six  old  men,  known  for  their  virtue,  and  whose  dntyH** 
be  to  appease  seditions.  Art.  2.  These  old  men  are  to  wear  s  tfr 
colour  scarf  and  a  plume  of  white  feathers.  As  Boon  as  they  ^fil* 
with  their  insignia,  the  people  shall  observe  profound  silenoe."  WM 
Condorcet^B  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  discussed,  • 
maniac,  named  Boissel,  declaiming  before  the  club  of  the 
objected  to  it  as  incomplete,  and  in  so  doing  be  was  perfect^  ri^M: 
but  what  amendment,  think  you,  did  Boissel  in  his  turn  svggiiki 
Why,  merely  the  addition  of  the  following  clause: — "  Art.  2.  The  f^ 
ot  BaTM-culoite9  are  those  of  food,  clothing,  and  reproduction ;"  the 
item  forming  with  the  designation  fanM-culoites  a  real 
in  terms.  The  republican  constitution  was  sufficiently  optn  to  sritf" 
cism  without  the  adoption  of  Boissel's  paragraph ;  and  thii^ 
ingly,  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  msjurity;  bnt  the 
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ROgramme  or  prospectus  bj  which  the  promulgation  of  that 
don  was  annoaaced,  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  at  least  its  open- 
iflnce : — "  The  French  shall  rise  before  the  dawn  of  day ;  the 
f  scene  of  their  re-onion  must  be  lit  up  by  the  first  rays  of 
,  that  beneficent  orb,  whose  light,"  etc.  All  that  is  simply 
IS.  What  we  are  about  to  quote  is  a  gpreat  deal  worse,  although 
Itered  bj  Condorcet,  one  of  the  most  eminent  metaphysicianB  of 
:  **  Political  constitutions  founded  upon  the  balance  of  powers 
the  existence  of  two  parties  within  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
essitios  of  the  French  republic  is  to  recognize  no  party  at  all." 
quite  willing  to  give  Oondorcet  credit  for  the  best  intentions, 
firmly  believed,  no  doubt,  that  on  the  day  of  the  promulgation 
Dstitution,  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  the  proclamation  of  a  few  abstract 
es,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  beneficent  rays,  would  blend 
r,  in  one  harmonious  whole,  royalists,  Girondists,  constitutional- 
oobins,  and  Orleanists;  but  this  only  shows  how  totally  the 
»  of  our  own  nature  are  unknown  to  those  who  endorse  theories 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  social  compact.  At  the  same  time 
be  seen  that  Condorcet's  maxim  has  been  the  motto  of  every 
despotism  that  has  ever  prevailed. 

.nst  now  mention  the  last  and  most  serious  accusation  that  can 
ght  forward  against  the  Constituent  Assembly,  an  accusation 
lanot  be  hastily  passed  over,  because  it  led  to  all  the  disastrous 
Kf  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  assembly  acted  implicitly  on  the 
kble  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means ;  and  from  the 
|inning  it  made  a  compact  with  that  principle  which,  for  want 
fcter  epithet,  we  shall  desigoate  as  Jacobinism;  thinking,  of 
that,  alter  availing  itself  of  its  influence,  it  would  be  able  to 
it  for  ever  at  no  distant  time.  The  very  second  article  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  can  be  described  as  nothing 
the  apology  of  insurrection ;  and  if  this  is  once  admitted,  where, 
Id  ask,  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  when  shall  we  say  it  is  time  to 
It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  Jacobinism — the  system  which 
.ftify  with  the  names  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Saint  Just — 
litely  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  liberty  than  all  the  intrigues 
□ount  d'Artois,  and  all  the  waywardness  of  the  Queen,  Marie 
itteu  How  could  the  Girondists  consistently  denounce  the 
lai  of  September  2d,  when  they,  on  the  other  hand,  boasted  of  the 
imj  had  taken  in  the  events  of  August  10th  P  How  could  they 
une  breath,  almost,  attack  the  demagogues,  and  call  Louis  XYI. 
fc  F  When  at  last  it  became  quite  plain,  after  a  long  period  of 
r  and  of  bloodshed,  that  the  royal  authority  was  merely  a  name, 
at  the  mob  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  then  Bailly, 
itay  and  Bamave  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  rally  round 
DBS;  and  in  their  exertions  they  displayed,  we  must  confess,  the 
miaeworthy  energy.  Daring  the  riot  which  took  place  at  the 
da  Mars,  the  mayor  of  Paris  ordered  martial  law  to  be  pro- 
Ip  and  the  red  flag — ^that  ominous  emblem — to  be  unfurled. 
bta  did  not  hesitate  to  order  his  troops  to  fire  on  the  people, 
aaa  aets  of  conrsge  unfortunately  came  too  late    The  proper 
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Qoane  of  Bullj  and  hitajeMe  would  hi 
ntuufeitationB  the  spirit  of  iiuiuTecti 
tl>«  cluefs  of  the  Faaboarg  Baint  Antt 
to  loose  the  popoUce  b;  aome  abanrd 
■cli«mei  concocted  between  LonU  XI 
pnrpoae  of  enslaTing  the  country.  ( 
Butille,  the  niifortnnate  Fleiiellea,  i 
nnpopaUr  with  the  Bevolntioniita,  k 
Yillt.  He  might  or  might  not  hftTC 
maladmiiUBt  ration ;  hnt  he  had  a  rij 
before  a  proper  tribnnBl.  Howera 
demands  for  Flesselles,  and  aocordingl 
nnfortnnate  man  turned  him  out  of  i 
Sir;  yon  are  a  traitor  1"  This  was  con 
Uon.  Be  waa  shot  down  at  the  corn 
head,  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  waa  [ 
days  afterwards,  the  list*  of  proscrip 
Palais  B'.iyal  pointed  ont  t«  the  ba< 
FonloD,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  ( 
of  Necker,  and  of  his  soa-in-law,  Ber 
administrator  of  Paris  at  the  same  tin 
Discovered  in  a  country  house  where  b 
seTentj-fonr  years  old,  was  led  to  Pai 
bis  back,  with  a  wreath  of  nettles  rooi 
tbrnet  into  his  mouth.  Brought  to 
like  him  he  was  giren  np  to  the  tei 
people."  They  hung  him  to  a  lamp-p 
neither  the  age  of  Foulon  nor  his  stnij 
his  murderers;  the  third  attempt  pr 
the  victim,  severed  ^m  the  body,  had 
of  a  pike,  when  the  first  person  who  I 
whom  another  troop  had  arrested,  and 
death.  Foulon's  age  had  prevented  hi 
the  mob ;  but  Berthier,  young  and  stn 
against  them.  At  last  he  perished,  t 
A  private  of  dragoons  had  the  ferocit 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  and  in  th< 
oomradea  of  this  atrocious  deed.  On 
with  indignation,  challenged  him  on 
duel  which  ensued.  It  was  on  the  oco 
that  Barnave,  answering  to  a  memi 
denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  th< 
the  famous  remark,  "  The  blood  which 
pure,  then  ?  "  He  lived  long  enough  bi 
he  had  given  to  the  excesses  of  self-st; 
more  satisfactory  to  know,  he  atoned 
which  could  not  bnt  bring  him  to  the  a 
The  onthursts  of  popular  fury  we  hs' 
many  similar  ones  which  oocurrvd  tow 
Intirai,  might  have  been  put  down  wit! 
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che  right  of  iiMarrdction  appear  as  a  faadamental  principle  in 
OOBStitation,  Mid  would  not  the  proclamation  of  the  martial 
I  been  a  grow  infiringement  upon  the  proudest  privilege  of 
lied  Eranoe  P  "  Let  ut  dispense  for  to-day,  for  to-day  only, 
nplianoe  with  the  law:  to-morrow  all  will  be  right.  Allow 
^-foor  hoors'  riot,  and  the  commonwealth  is  saved.*'  If  once 
!eqaert  it  yielded  to,  there  is  an  end  of  all  order,  and  the  mob 
a  act  upon  the  precedent  thus  given  to  them.  The  taking  of 
alle,  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries,  the  massacres  of  the  prisoners 
the  condemnation  of  the  Girondists,  were,  in  the  intention  of 
ho  perpetrated  these  deeds,  catastrophes  which  had  become 
f ,  bat  beyond  which  the  Revolution  was  not  to  proceed ;  and 
few  days  before  his  own  downfall,  Robespierre,  in  the  midst  of 
rmtion,  marked  out  for  the  guillotine  the  heads  of  Tdliien, 
and  half-a-dozen  more  of  his  chief  colleagues,  he  quieted  his 
oe  with  the  thought  that,  this  last  sacrifice  once  performed,  the 
ahe  public  executioner  would  be  done  for  ever.  Thus  it  is  that 
le  always  leads  to  another,  and  that,  according  to  the  well- 
«zt,  thoee  who  "sow  the  wind... shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 
id  misrule  bring  more  certainly  its  own  reward ;  never  have 
rored  in  a  more  striking  manner  that  the  slightest  concessions 
I  evil  spoil  the  best,  the  most  legitimate  cause ;  never  has  it 
nre  evident  than  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  that  unless 
freedom  is  based  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  the  finest 
,  the  most  elaborate  combinations  of  "  social  "  principles,  will 
•ed  in  secnring  its  vitality. 

G.  M. 
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7IIVERSARY  OF  THE  for  devont  and  reverent  attention:  it  ia 

SOCIETY  ^^  ^^  grateful  rejoicinfi;  before  the  Lord 

on  account  of  what  has  been  accomplishod 

AmUAL  XIITINO.*  by  oar  Miuionary  Society  daring  the  past 

*-'-*"/««  '•  "»•>  ?X;er 'wr  "Tf.  'a^lM"? 

Lav.  Dm.  Jobbon,  Pretident  of  uys  that  Book,  i^e  Book^the  Book  of 

said  :-^The  Kffolntion  I  Books.— the  Bible.— which,  praise  God  1 

ia —  is  still  in   Protestant  old  England   the 

•  Report,  am  ahHraei  of  which  standard  of  faith,  practice,  and  experience, 

fgmreid,ie adopted, attd printed  and  I  hope  will  ever  be  so, — "to  give 

iKrgctioMoftheCoMMittef;  and  thanks    unto    the    Lord;"    "praise   is 

MotHmg  r^joieeg  in  the  spread  of  comely."    Therefore,  in  passing  this  Keso- 

#  CknaUmmiif  on  the  Continent  lation  wc  shall  do  a  good  thing,  and  we 

bi"  shall  do  that  which  is  seemly  and  pleasing, 

of  tte  Resolation  rdatiog  to  the  Bat,  Sir,  what  are  the  reasons  for  rejoicing 

dag  carried  already  by  accia-  before  God?     I  mnst  deal  with  the  more 

'.  Ihvb  iti  handred  and  twenty  general  reasons,  for  one  who  is  to  succeed 

^gn  to  the  printera.    Bat  tbere  me  in  connection  with  this  Kesolntioa  has 

'  fKt  of  my  BflM)latioii  that  ealls  lately  been  upon  the  Continent  of  Earope, 

(HI  bo  ttkdontood  thai  the  seTeral  reports  of  the  following  speeches  are  of 
sWaged. 
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and  cm  testify  of  what  he  has  seen.  We 
have  reason  to  rejoice  hefore  the  Lord  for 
the  financial  income  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year.  It  has  not  heen  a  year  of 
overflowiuK  financial  or  commercial  pros- 
perity. Those  extravagaut,  guilty,  and 
ruinous  speculations,  so  rife  awhile  ago, 
brought  a  sbonk  upon  this  nation,  and 
seriously  retarded  its  trade  and  commerce ; 
and  yet,  though  commerce  and  trade  have 
been  retarded,  the  Secretary  has  had, 
thank  Ood  1  to  report  to  us  to-day  an 
increase  in  income  of  more  than  £500. 
And  there  is  one  feature  of  that  financial 
income  which  thoughtful  and  observant 
friends  of  this  Society  will  not  fail  to 
rejoice  in;  and  that  is  the  increased 
amount  received  from  the  Mission -field 
itself.  This  is  the  legitimate,  and  I  may 
say,  the  anticipated  fruit  of  our  missionary 
labour.  We  do  not  snppuse  that  we  are 
to  fill  the  world  with  English  missionaries. 
Our  fathers  had  no  such  supposition. 
From  the  beginning  this  hu  been  looked 
for, — that  as  missionary  stations  were 
planted,  and  missionary  Circuits  formed, 
they  would  become  missionary  in  their 
turn,  and  plant  ehurches,  and  form 
Circuits  in  regions  beyond.  This  is  now 
the  fact:  and  here  to-day,  according  to 
the  Report  that  has  been  read  to  us,  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  annual 
income  is  from  the  Mission-field  itself. 
Then  we  must  all  rejoice  in  what  the 
Secretary  reported — the  increased  desire 
for  education  amoug  the  converted  natives, 
and  for  what  has  been  called  "higher 
education."  We  have  had  lately  most 
urgent  entreaties  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  from  South  Africa,  for  schools,  some- 
thing more  than  common  day-schools, — 
what  in  the  United  States  they  would  call 
"  colleges,"  if  not  "  universities ; "  so  that 
the  young  men  of  Methodism  in  those 
parts  may  be  prepared  for  any  situation  in 
the  Church  or  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  To  me  this  expression  of  earnest 
desire  for  education — especially  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  arc  the  sons  of  eman- 
cipated slaves — is  truly  encouraging.  It 
proves  that  Christianity  is  doing  its  work, 
and  doing  what  mere  civilization  could 
not  do.  It  is  lifting  up  the  msn  whom 
slavery  struck  down  to  the  ground  with  the 
cart-whip,  ai  if  a  mere  brute,  and  teaching 
him  to  stand  erect  in  the  world  to  claim 
his  rights.  If  you  would  know  whether 
down-trodden  Africans  are  capable  of  what 
is  called  "  high  culture,"  go  to  your  own 
colleges  at  Taunton  and  Shefiield.  At 
Tmnton  yon  will  find  the  jet  black  son 
of  one  of  our  own  Western  African  Native 
Miationirict  itindlnj^  \i\|^h  in  the  compe- 
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titive  honoars  of  this  kingdom.  We  wnt 
educated  nativei  ftbroad.  Not  onlj  k 
dark,  wooUy-hcftded  fathers  nd  Boikn 
want  educated  tons;  Methodin  rati 
them.  We  want  educated  loesl  pmckn, 
for  we  mnst  hare  local  preaehoi  ihnsi 
like  the  late  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Birap,wkK 
name  has  been  presented  to  job  to^— 
that  fine  example  of  an  Eogluh  UtAM 
local  preacher,  recently  passed  to  Ui 
eternal  rest.  We  want  edaeitcd  tM 
teachers,  and  educated  candiditcs  fv  m 
ministry.  But  we  Methodiits-ai  I 
earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  ncnr  k 
otherwise— rqoice  most  in  direct  ai 
immediate  spiritual  results — in  icnnk. 
And,  thank  God  I  we  have  had  icrinh 
abroad ;  so  that  in  one  District,  ml  tkil 
a  small  one, — the  southern  DiAiri  rf 
Ceylon, — we  hare  had  upwards  of  In 
hundred  conTcrsiona  among  the  ■£•■ 
within  a  few  weeks.  It  has  boM  if 
happiness  and  my  honour  to  travois  M 
district.  I  know  it  well.  I  kaov  it  ■ 
its  nineteen  Circuits,  I  know  it  ii  ill 
native  preachers,  I  know  it  in  its  dbpAy 
I  know  it  in  its  schools,  u  1  also  kswril 
in  its  palm-trees  and  beantifnl  tfCHii^ 
where  1  have  driven  many  nilei  it  I 
stretch    overshadowed  by  tall  eoeiMrt 

trees  and  by  feathered  palm-trceib b 

the  opening  prayer  to  Ood  to-dVi  "^ 
ence  was  made  to  the  "stol  d  Sia^ilMi" 
but  I  have  seen  their  oiled  bnnri  ta 
brighten  and  shine  joyfully  m  thcykari 
and  sans  of  the  Lord  Jeons  Chriil>  Ta 
have  native  preachers  tkere^  wakt  Ai 
Rev.  John  Si^ott,  your  Gcncfil  8^ 
intendent.  I  spent  nearly  a  moitk  «tt 
Mr.  Scott  in  his  work ;  and  lil  BeHfiii 
pauing,  he  is  a  worthy  snooeaoorof  SpM 
Hardy  and  of  Mr.  Gogcrly.  Aii.H|| 
those  native  preachen — 1  will  I  hi 
them  here  to-day  as  I  taw  tho.  ttf 
are  fine  men,  of  good  (amily  or  cte  ^ 
trained  in  Pearson,  Botier,  Pa^f.  WiJj^ 
and  Watson.  There  was  om  "^""^ 
man — I  wish  I  could  ak«l^  luB  * 
paint  him  before  yon.  His  kar  M^ 
hanging  and  surrounding  hit  diikta^ 
as  white  as  wool ;  he  had  bMA  hhiwfc| 
there  for  some  thirty-nine  jwn.  IjMl 
to  Peter  Gerhard  de  Zilva,  ■ovt  ^f^ 
nnmcraij  ;  and  whose  " boarj ktii  ■* 
crown  of  glory  "  to  him,  for  it  5>**JjJ 
in  the  way  of  rightaooiBMt.*  !■* 
never  forset  that  man;  iid  — f  * 
Ceylon  wiU  never  forget  ^u^_^*2 
forth  there  preafching  ud  ff^P^  fr 
teekiog  eonvcniont  bbI  miidii  * 
work  spread*  and  hit  dnuti  kid_<>j' 
divided  again  nod  igUB.  So  d  0Mi^ 
waraane,tft«  Ferani»  tad  olkoi  I VP 
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'.  hftve  liccn  Uvwnd,  bj  the 
of  God,  and  hj  the  kindness 
irea,  to  hsre  seen  most  of  the 
ntt  of  this  ronnd  world  ;'bnt 
Htifal  to  me  is  Ceylon.  I  do 
'  iliBt  men  shonld'  stnin  for 
which  to  describe  it.  They 
penrl  on  the  brow  of  India ;  ^* 
of  ulands ; "  they  ciU  it  "  the 
."  It  is,  indeed,  i  lordy  gem, 
lidst  of  the  Indian  Ocesn.  It 
L  all  round  with  snow-white 
as  yon  would  be  glad  to  have 
th  which  to  adorn  your  mantle- 
his  country;  and  right  away 
iral  border  to  Adam's  Peak  in 
of  the  island  it  is  pencilled 
soft  and  ▼aried  beauty.  Aud 
the  midst  of  that  beautiful 
Hited  with  cinnsmon  gro?es, 
aehool-honses,  chspels,  native 
diers,  natire  Clsss-leaders ; 
go  into  a  missionary's  house, 
m,  as  they  call  it,  yon  find  fine 
%  or  quiet-looking  girls  in  the 
learning,  not  simply  to  read 
nd  to  count,  which  some  call 
but  learning  the  truth  as  it  is 
ihit  will  UTC  them  for  ever. 
ii  there  saviug  by  hundreds. 
to  one  huodr^  natives,  and 
converted  in  a  few  days ;  while 
:he  capital  of  the  island,  where, 
nery  of  mingled  grandeur  and 
ddhism  has  its  temples,  and  its 
round  for  idolatrous  priests — 
«  yon  sre  now  at  length  build- 
1 — penitent  natives  have  bowed 
ifore  the  Lord,  seeking  salva- 
ither  parts,  converted  sons  and 
have  led  their  parents  into 
proves  to  pray  with  them. 
who  went  in  angfr  to  drag 
wives  from  Ctiristian  services 
ne  impressed  and  saved.  And 
t  prayed  for  brothers  at  a 
id  learned  that  God  is  in  Ceylon, 
1^  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of 
fe  must  not  give  np  that  old 
a  of  iu  the  Report — "revivals." 
■till  attend  to  and  seek  both 
ed  abroad  the  great  spiritual 
I  in  which  men  in  numbers 
n  impressed,  converted,  aud 
itkodiam-- as  our  good  Father 
f  mf  side  has  told  us  in  his 
ii— began  in  the  revival  of 
Shriitianlty ;  it  progressed  in 
;  will  go  on  in  it  as  long  as 
iftaU;  and  if  it  fail  of  this,  it 
k  and  einire.  This  is  what  we 
f  Methodiim  shall  prosper 


The  Rfcv.  Dr.  Sticky  spoke  as  follows: 
— ^I  rise  with  very  great  diffidence  to  speak 
on  this  occasion  ;  for  the  assembly  before 
me  is  one  to  which  I  am  entirely  unaccus- 
tomed, and  the  position  T  occupy  is  wholly 
new  tome;  aud  I  think  I  may  say,  humbly, 
but  truly,  that  I  am  incompett  nt  to  assume 
and  to  bear  the  responeibility  of  that 
position.  At  the  same  time,  1  feel  it  an 
especial  honour  to  be  allowed  to  take  part 
in  this  great  iniasionary  demonstration, 
not  as  for  myself  lo  much  as  for  the  com- 
munity of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member  and  a  minister, — so  very 
much  less  in  number,  and  influence,  and 
resources,  than  the  'NVesleyan  community. 
But  I  bring  with  me,  moat  truly  and 
most  hoDCstly,  the  greetings,  and  the 
prayers,  and  the  kindly  wiahes,  and  the 
Christian  afiiections  of  the  whole  denomi- 
nstion,  through  its  whole  extent,  to  which 

I  belong It  is  my  duty  to  second  the 

adoption  of  the  Report,  aud  I  do  it  with 
the  conviction  that  it  is  oic  to  commend 
itself  in  a  kigh  degree  to  our  Christian 
sympathies,  and  our  thanksgiving,  and  our 
love.  Surely  if  we  English  people  are,  as 
we  are  said  it  he,  practical  in  our  tenden- 
cies, and  if  we  deairc  to  sec  something  for 
our  labours,  yon,  our  Wesleyan  friends, 
have  got  something  very  subatautial  as  the 
result  of  your  labours,  and  prayers,  and 
coDtrihntions  during  the  paat  year.  I 
would  not,  however,  base  the  duty  of  mi&- 
aionary  operations  upon  calculable,  visible 
results  of  any  kind.  SVe  did  not  commence 
on  the  ground  of  cslculable  results,  nor 
ought  we  now  to  continue  becauie  visible 
results  have  been  gained.  It  is  our  duty 
simply  to  waif  upon  God,  and  hear  what 
He  says.  ^Ve  have  at  all  times  to  go  when 
He  commands,  and  never  to  stop  until  He 
bids ;  and  because  He  has  commanded  us  to 
*'  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and 
has  given  us  the  Gospel  to  preaeh,  it  is 
our  duty  to  go  and  preach  it  as  far  as  our 
influence  reaches,  and  as  widely  as  our 
means  permit,  until  the  Master  who  sent 
ns  into  the  field  esUs  us  from  our  labour, 
and  gives  us  to  enjoy  our  rest. 

But  I  believe  there  is,  after  all,  whatever 
some  moralists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  soch 
a  thing  as  disinterested  benevolence.  I 
believe  there  is  a  love  which  forgets  itself 
in  the  object  ou  which  it  is  CTcrcised. 
There  is,  as  one  writer  has  called  it,  an 
"enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  of  which 
Christ  our  God  supplies  to  us  the  supreme 
example  and  type.  In  still  better  worils; 
because  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  there 
is  the  "  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge;"  and  that  love  shed  abrcad  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  onto  ns  it 
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tbg  one  tMng, — the  osb  ipiritiul  power  to  Freecuei 

Aetata   oui   project!,  uid  to  guids  ind  take  no  i 

■tnin  oni  cncrgiei  to  tlieir  ueompliihmEtit ;  opeiilj  cl« 

■nd  not  natil  wb  feel  the  deep,  the  calm,  •elvei  onl; 

the  ■Imight;  influeoce  of  Ihii  Diriae  iScc-  utuileili 

tion,  do  we  andcrstuid  our  true  locBlion,  ia  not  ill 

uid  liie  to  the  true  mcuare  of  our  dut;.  not  leldcn 

And  yet  I  am  diipoaed  to  believe  that  the  ii  uniUeal 

miuiaoary  entctpriu  gtoerallj  hat  jieldcd  it  be  kit  { 

to  ni,  itnot  an  emct  ^uivalent,  yet  a  very  Matter  t« 

amplt  return  for  Ihe  vail  expendilure  of  and  I  be] 

meani,  and  money,  aud  aECncy  of  varioui  any  kind  I 

kind!  that  hai  been  rmployed  apon  it.     IF  Faith  bid 

wc  hull  tpiritual  itaadnrdi  of  tiIuc,  mt  we)\  TOur  to  di 

imderetood  and  ai  eabily  applied  a*  thuae  kind  it  K 

by  which  material  iulercd*  are  judgrd  of,  thing  to  I 

and  if  we  could  reduce  the  eoit  and  the  ctcd  to  I 

gain  of  iniuiorary  cITort  to  aotnc  aeenrale  womdroaa 

catimate,  it  would  be  fomid,  I  nm  quite  felf-niDlti] 

aare,  that   the  return  haa    equalled  the  the  greati 

outlay — nay,  that   the   benefit   ive    have  iti  way  v] 

ouraelrea  receiied  hat  leiy  mneh  exceeded  in  hcantj 

the  price  Ihal  we  hare  paid  for  it.    Among  creep  doH 

other  lhia§[i,  it  bu  greatly  enlarged  the  will  atrug 

aphcre  of  our  ohaerVBtion,  and  the  aphtrc  tide  lap  m 

of  our  general  knowledge;    it  haa  made  atooe  wall 

na     familiar     with    climea,     with      coim<  dationa,  a 

Irica,    with     laii)iDige*,    "ilb    fomi    of  atmetDKi 

individuil,  and   aocial,  and  natioual   life,  the  life  of 

of  whirh  we  ihould  olherwiw  haie  re-  and  ii  dtt 

mainrd  i|<uoraDt ;  it  haa  enriched  onr  own  to  looaen 

littmturc  with  umc  of  the  noblcat  pro-  idolatry,  . 

ductiau  of  laDcliScd  ^cniu*  and  tcarniDg  ;  We    knoi 

it  haa  furoiahed   fur  the  adininiliun  and  generated 

delighlofniankind ciainpleiofielf  denying  and  Iha ei 

piety  and  moral  heroiun  that  arc  almoit  abroiid,  oi 

without    parallel  lincc  the   daja  of  the  extent    I 


t  haa  linked   ti 


brolheriiood  to  Ihosc  who  dncll  in  "the  obtena 

nttrrmoat  psrti  of  the  earth,"  and  gircn  na  they  are  t 

to  fielwhat  before  we  profe^ed  to  belieni,  a  rcTclalii 

bnt  never  thoroughly  rcaliied,  that  God  change  tb 

"  bfilh  mode  of  one  blood  all  nationi  of  We  hace 

moD,"  and  that  "  in  every  nation  he  ibit  be  bopeful 

feareth  God,  and  workeih  rightcouantaa,  ia  cannot  eat 

accepted  with  Him."   I  believe  that  it  haa  into  tdl 

been  given  to  n)  juat  aa  we  have  given,  take  root 

and    even  mure    abundanlly ;    we    hare  phyaical  u 

been  watered  aa  we  have  wattred  otben,  tigraling 

and   tbc  reward  of  onr  eiertioni  in  tea  •  conditia 

thouiand  waya  haa  been  poured  into  oar  and  Tincd 

boiomi.  plaeciwbc 

But    the  artual    reanlli  abroad,   erea  layer  aflii 

thoie  of  whieh  wc  hate  htard  tliia  mnrning,  ot«r  whie 

arc  not  amalt Yet  the  real  clfrct  of  in  the  an 

miMionary  riertioni  cannot  be  tabulated  DirlDctra 

at  all;   we  can  nndenland  the  reaidti  of  thcieemin 

■ovi  endcaioun  only  la  wc  alriie  to  include  and  model 

in  thenj  a  variety  of  clemenli  which  no  time  redni 

numericnl  atatenent  whatcier  can  cihibit.  loil,    in   I 

In  ipiritoal  operationa  the  apparent  ia  not  plooghmu 

alwaya  tba  neuun  of  the  real ;  it  ia  not  the  Ireadd 

eitu  in  opM«tion»\t»t lit ia«iA\j natural,  »eed.".., 
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T.  G.  T.  Pnu,  M.A^  uid:— 
wicm  why  I  im  eilled  into  w 
m  poiitioB  thii  morning  is  that 
jait  inuTemrj  I  haro  Tiaited 
,  CSmrekn,  and  it  was  thonght 
nmittee  that  it  would  at  anj 
iiy  the  proceedings  of  to-day  if  I 
ev  worda  the  result  of  my  own 
lMeiTation....If  a  snccession  of 
nth  and  life  can  be  traced  in 
!i  on  flus  earth,  it  is  to  be  found 
ih  in  the  Roman  Cbnrch,  or  the 
nth,  or  cren  in  the  Anglican 
I  in  the  old  Churehei  of  the 
cjt.  I  look  on  those  Chnrchcs 
tntion  of  the  saying,  *'Upon 
will  bnild  My  Church ;  and  the 
dl  ahall  not  prevail  against  it." 
a  Toor,  in  the  valley  of  Laccmc, 
led  aa  ft  mission  station  nndcr 
Bfr.  Osier.  The  events  of  ten 
■eemed  to  call  loudly  for  the 
of  other  parts  of  that  beautiful 
Pofitieal  convulsions  had  scat- 
mi  and  obstructive  despotisms, 
mted  the  reign  of  liberty  and 

It  was  difficult  to  determine 
i  be  the  beat  centres  for  evan- 
mions.  For  a  timo  we  had  a 
Milsn,  bnt  the  msrch  of  events 
ito  Veoetia,  and  there  we  have  a 
ii  of  operations.  Wc  have  at 
:teen  stations  in  Italy.  It  would 
ientfbr  me  to  dwell  upon  the 
Mm,  but  we  may  pause  at  Padua 
h,and  Napln  in  the  south.    In 

old  eity  of  Padua,  with  its 
orieal  memories,  we  occupy  for 
oU  Catholic  chnreh,  a  splendid 
i  an  teademy,  and  there  is  a 
M  eomlatiou  of  sound  religions 

It  wonld  be  scarcely  possible 
better  position  than  Padua  for 
g  OB  of  onr  work  in  the  north- 
L  In  Naples,  where  there  is  a 
of  three  qnaiten  of  a  million, 
irifing  eommeroe  is  attracting 
MD  of  lAl  nations,  where  the 
tind  of  their  ancient  errors 
ISIionB,  uid  looking  out  for  a 
■id  holier  life, — we  have  very 
it  pnndaea,  in  which  are  com- 
dmdi  nd  the  school  and  the 
htsUdat  of  diseonragements  we 
iMHca  OB  that  centre  which  is  felt 
ndtoe  of  the  peninsula,  and  we 
idaitatloB  in  Sicily  at  Messina. 
Ob  to  oBRj  on  the  work  either 
ilnod  without  suitable  men — 
id  wtth  hi^  attainments  and 
I  piily ;  I  am  thaakfnl  to  say 
m  nek  apnta  la  Italy.    We 
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Piggott  at  Tadua,  and  ^Ir.  Joucs  at 
Naples.  It  would  be  worse  than  super- 
fluous in  me  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of 
those  men,  who  are  honoured  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  them.  I  may  speak  with 
las  reserve  of  the  native  agents.  "We 
have  at  this  day  twelve  of  them,  all  of 
whom  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  C?hurch ;  some  of  them 
were  in  the  priesthood,  and  one  of  them 
was  a  professor  in  8  Catholic  university. 
It  is  probable  that  these  men  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  prompted  by  patriotic  im- 
pulses to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Chnreh  of  Rome  ;  but  having  realized  that 
emancipation,  they  proceeded  forward  to 
the  heritage  of  true  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  ^lauy  of  them  were  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  after  years  of 
diligent  perusal  of  God's  Holy  'Word  and 
anxious  prayer.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  represent  a  large  class — hundreds 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood who  are  tired  of  their  old  supersti- 
tions, and  who  are  looking  earnestly  for 
the  return  of  an  apostolic  faith  and  apos- 
tolic life.  Our  missionaries  are  for  the 
most  part  married  men.  The  compulsory 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  profli^cscy  and  crime  in  all 
ages  and  countries ;  besides  I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  somi'tiines  missionaries*  wives 
are  quite  as  useful  in  the  Mission- field  as 
the  missionaries  thcmAclvcs.  And  then, 
morei)ver,  a  godly  home,  whether  the 
home  of  a  layman  or  mini&trr,  whether  in 
the  midst  of  barbarous  tribes.or  whether  in 
the  midst  of  rivilized  people,  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  evorythintr  that  is  vital  and  valuable 
in  onr  social  organization,  and  assuring  and 
promising  in  oar  national  life.  Then  as 
to  the  work  which  these  men  do.  They 
educate  the  young,  they  assist  in  ciren- 
lating  religious  literature,  and  they  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  great  salvation.  In 
other  words,  the  school,  the  Bible,  and  the 
pulpit,  are  the  weapons,  and  the  only 
weapons,  of  onr  spiritual  and  evangelical 
warfare.  Our  school  at  Padua,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Piggott,  and  a  very 
competent  staff  of  assistants,  is  what  we 
should  call  a  high- class  schooL  A  liberal 
educstion  is  imparted,  and  the  school  is 
looked  upon  with  thankfulneas  by  some  of 
the  most  aristocratic  families  of  the  north- 
ern districts  of  Ifbly,  especially  Venetia  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the 
priests,  parents  entrust  their  children  with 
confidence  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Piggott. 
The  rest  of  the  schools  in  Italy  are  what 
we  should  call  primary  schools ;  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  areearefully  taught. 
The  children  are  alio  initracted  in  th« 
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principI«ot Mmfwliraltrulh.  Oar»ehool 
■t  Niplci  it  erniialj  *  madel  tehaol,  inl 
it  it  very  popnitr  imonn  the  JietpoliUM. 
The  prie-ti  mre  jiut  no*  Marti  ig  ■  ptne- 
CDtioD.  but  all  Ih'sir  eir.)rla  will  be  in  nin, 
for  ih*  Itdiini  ere  reioWeJ  to  be  cducited, 
■nd  the  Guvernment  hnsreKiWedthit  Ifaej 
tbill  be  educXed.  Indeed,  tbi>  ia  one  o( 
the  innit  hopeful  end  iitiafirtar;  pled^i 
of  th*  rutore  tnnquilUtj  uid  pro^mt  oC 
Ibe  kingdom  of  llalf— thit  the  Gorem- 
ment  are  giving  to  mnch  altent'cin  to 
infant,  eleniiiitarr,  and  hifb-clui  edaca- 
tion.  Considering  the  embamBiment  of 
their  ftaancet,  the  amoiinl  tbcr  ipund  on 
the  edueation  of  the  nei[il«  iihijiblj  credit- 
able. The;  have  forty  model  achooli,  in 
which  Ihrre  sra  triiuel  excellent  muten 
and  miilreaiet  to  prouente  this  impurtint 
irorlr.  And  then  Italy  hoa  now  a  free 
pmt.  The  "  lader  IMrorum  rrohiiito- 
rnm,''  of  whieh  I  bonght  a  copy  io  Uame 
the  other  day,  conttina  all  oui  cUaiica, 
anchaa  Milton,  Shakeipean,  Bacon,  Ncir- 
ton,  and  other  men  of  leas  renown.  The 
"  lH(fer  "  iilooliEd  upon  by  the  thonghtfol 
Italiina  u  to  much  waale  paper.  The 
great  librariei  ire  icceJaible  to  nil  who 
will  uie  tbim  mirly^  and  at  almnit  every 
railway  atatioo  you  uaa  bay  the  penoy 
newapaper,  whi^b  is  widely  acattend  in 
Italy.  Rementbering  that  the<e  evaiigel- 
iati  owe  >a  mueb  to  the  Word  of  Gnd, 
it  ia  Dot  aiirpriaing  that  they  ihonid  be 
willinif  ajteata  iu  as<iatin|C  to  circulate  that 
Word :  and  I  am  h  lund  to  aay  it,  and  I 
Biy  it  with  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Briliah 
and  Farcim  Bible  Society,  that  they  al- 
*it  uar  agtnti  by  placing  at  their 
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the  Word  of  Gud.  Then  there  la  the 
preai-hine  of  the  Giiapel.  St.  Paul,  in  view 
of  hii  viiit  to  Rome,  aaid,  "  I  am  not 
uhnined  of  the  Goipel  of  Ohriat :  for  il  ii 
Ihe  power  of  God  unto  aslvalinn  to  evtry 
one  that  believeth ;  to  Ihe  Jew  firit,  and 
also  to  Iha  Gentile."  If  we  are  aiked  (or 
an  apology  for  thai  old  Gospel,  we  point  to 
oor  iniaaionary  ehiircbea  over  the  world  ;  — 
they  are  a  monnment  that  the  Gospel  has 
not  lost  itt  ancient  elBcury,— thai  there  it 
no  neceiiity  for  icndinK  it  to  tho  ihelvet 
of  (he  mnsciitn,  f.,r  the  cdilic.ilion  of  aati- 
qnarioi :  "  tiie  Word  of  the  Lord  cndurelh 
for  ever."  The  ll^iliai,^  iire  Ihorou^hly  tired 
of  priMtly  ditplay  and  Ritnaliafii  pomp  ; 
and  they  want  Ibe  Gotpsl  in  its  grand 
aiinplieity  and  apiritubl  Jifo,  We  must 
pre«.'h  that  Gojpcl,  »nd  Ihe  harvett  will 
come  in  dim  lime,  when  we  ahall  reap  ;  for 
wa  know  that  "our  labour  ahall  not  be  in 
rain  in  ihn  Lord."  We  hnve  aeven  hun- 
dnd  aceredited  ehurch-ineinbera,  but  Ihii 
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Will  tbej  miln  an  end  in  a 
Mf  revive  the  etonet  oat  of 
nbiith?"    Althoagh  it  be 

onr  efforti  are  di«propor- 
ht  icnilt  at  jet  of  small 
b  diiproportionate  means,  wt 
I  to  a  difficult  andertal[inir,  at 
laiaam  might  be  commended, 
lie  and  in  earnest.    But  if  it 

msny  years,  and  alter  large 
othiog  daonted  bj  what  the 
hnny  to  call  oar  Csilare,  we 
to  nae  the  same  means,  snd 
le  same  labour,  then  in  very 
;kt  to  be  acknowledged  that 
by  wh'ch  we  sre  actuated 
hing  more  thnn  euthusinsm, 
I  persittency  it  manifvits  a 
bre  which  enthusiasm  does 
We  admit  that  the  results  of 
lonr  are  disproportioned  to 

expectations  of  those  who 
ght  mach  on  the  subject,  and 
lorant  of  its  true  principles, 
expected  results  of  a  sensa- 
er — movements  on  a  broad 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
I  realized;  and  the  thing 
it  their  expectations  are  on- 
id  naphilosophical,  and  not 
ertaking  is,  in  any  degree,  a 
lothing  to  be  esteemed  as  of 
that  which  has  the  property 
aixe?  Do  small  bfginnings 
into  Ivge  consequences  ?  I  s 
rh  thing  as  concentrated  vi- 
withio  a  small  compass,  but 
lUe,  in  due  time,  and  ander 
Inencea,  of  being  indefinitely 
Compare  the  oak  with  the 
member  that  the  magnificent 
I  massive  stem,  the  mighty 
)  qnreading  folisge,  all  had 
in  the  bosom  of  a  thing  so 
linntive,  so  seemingly  worth- 
on.  And  if  we  have  planted 
>  nothing  been  done?    Is  it 

ont  of  prejudiced  peoples 
bsve  been  gained  to  the  faith 
Those  converts,  if  genuine, 
Tbey  must  do  so.  Chris- 
mtially  pervasive  and  dif- 
tt  it  takes  possession  of  a 

it  transforma  him  into  a 
•geat.  The  greatest  difficulty 
4nt  converts.  The  message 
haA  in  a  new  langnage,  and 
nion  of  a  few  the  door  has  to 
or  the  converiion  of  more. 
ffd  opened  Lydia's  heart,  He 
r  into  the  heart  of  Phiiippi's 
Iha  ftnt  eonvert  eneonraged 
tte  fnmiiim  were  followed 


by  the  harvest.    We  have  never  in  any 
ease  fonnd  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  ptojile 
to  be  snch  as  to  render  them  invulnerable 
to  evangelizing  influences.      Some  hnve 
been    more   difficult    of    appi-oach    than 
others,  but    eventually  the   Goiprl    has 
found  an  entrance.     We  refer  tu  the  wide 
circle  of  Missions,  whirh,  comprehensive 
of  diverse  races  and  characters,  attest  that 
(•hrist*s  Gospel  adapts  itself  to  such  varie- 
ties, and,  if  faithfully  preached,  proves  its 
adaptation  by   saving   some.      Let  such 
converts  be  brought  together.     Ltrt  them 
speak.     Ltt  the  mi&sionnry  intor|iri't.     It 
is   seen   that   their    ei peril  nces  arc   not 
diverse.      They  have  all  pas%ed  throofth 
the  same  convictions.     They  have  all  Iclt 
similarly  troubled  respecting  sin.     They 
have  all  found  relief  by  faith  in  Christ. 
What  does  this  pn)ve  ?     While  it  shows 
the  homogeneousnoss  of  the  human  ma- 
terial acted  upon,  docs  it  not  prove  the 
Divine  origin  and  uuivcrsHl  applicability 
of  the  Gospel  remedy  ?    This  is  the  ^rcat 
specific  the  world  needs.      Man  may  de- 
spise it  as  "  foolishnc«s,'*  but  not  so  the 
devil.    He  knows  that  the  energy  of  God 
works    through  the    utterances    of   the 
Gospel.     Hence  his  unceasing  endeavour 
to  impcfle  its  action.     His  favonritc  plan 
is  to  corrupt  its  doctrines,  and  so  wrakeu 
their  efficacy,  that,  changed  into  *'  anoihcr 
gospel,"   it   muy   work    for  rather  than 
against  him.      And  we  know,  too,  that 
nothing   but  the  Gospel    can  reach    and 
efTectually  deal  with  the  miseries  of  mau- 
kiml.     They  .ire  mnuifuld ;  but  they  are 
not  unnoticed  by  Him  who  says,  "  When 
the  poor  and  net  dy  seek  water,  and  there 
is   none,...!,  the  Lord  will    hear   them. 
...1   will   open  rivers    in    high    ptaces, 
and  fomitaitis    in    the   midst     of    the 
ralleffS.'*     And  is  it  not   so   now?     In 
the  most  unlikely  places  there  are  strange 
movements.      There    are    openings    for 
Christian  effort  incrcasinj;ly  appearing  in 
the  Pagan  world.    There  arc  among  the 
Heathen  deep  yearnings  and  aspirationa 
after  an  unknown  something,  because  God 
is  teaching  the  nations  the  vanity  of  idols, 
is  showing  them  their  need  of  fcomething 
better,  and  is  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  more  effectual  preaching  of  Him  who 
shall  be  the  Desire  of  all  nations.    Those 
who  are  labooring  to  spread  the  Gospel 
are  fellow-workers  with  God.     xVnd  what- 
ever Tran  does  expend  himself  npon   is 
valnable  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  taken  up 
and  wrought  into  the  furtherance  of  this 
great  ohjrrt.     Those  who  have  no  other 
aim,  perhnps,  than  their  own  gratification, 
or  it  may  be  the  promotion  of  fciencc,  or 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  eonntry,  bat 
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wo::!!  ur^erlr  repuiii'.e  :be  idea  of  ideuti- 
fyjLZ  the=.i'rlv.-?  wi:h  i:;Tth:nz  so  vain 
SLii  picnic  as  :ic  u-:*»:::iirTiiaiertaki!i2:, 
»rd  '::a«iL5::j-Tly  fur-iibin^  ralaable 
c:.l: rib i:ijii4  ar.i  furthering  the  Diviue 
firj-vfes,  i".:b:^,-b  "they  know  not  the 
:hi3z-'.*  .?  the  lA.'rd,  ceither  understand 
Hii  ciutst:.'  And  whatever  use  God 
may  inike  uf  xea.  of  proviJenliil  erentt, 
of  \\e  projreas  of  society,  let  it  be  dU- 
:".uc:ly  nnierstiji  thit  ::  U  the  Gospel 
alone  whi-rh  can  convert  nien.  Let  men, 
then,  work  03  ac^orJ.::^  to  their  separate 
:  lit es  and  1  n  .'liu  r  i ^>n s .  Let  science,  com* 
merce,  col  ju:  2  it  ion,  sr.;ilar  education, 
movc  en  separately  to  their  ends.  Gjd 
msT  make  n<c  uf  them  all.  But  kt  the 
Christian^  while  as  a  man  of  commerce,  or 
>o'ie[:cc,  ur  philanthropy,  he  helps  funvard 
all  that  is  s>«jd  :  let  him  as  a  Cnristim  be 
{Kriuaded  thai  nothing  cin  emancipate 
miukind  but  the  Gospel ;  that  i!ulatrj 
will  never  fall  as  the  result  of  »pi><it&iieoui 
dccav,  never  as  the  re^idt  uf  auv  merelr 
human  mea^s  of  amdioraMon  ;  that  if  the 
whv^le  i:ljbe  wltl  batlud  in  the  lidit  of 
science  acd  philo^oi'hy,  idulatry  would  not 
blu«h,  far  less  retire.  L>:t  him  be  per- 
snaded  that,  in  sending  f  jrth  the  Gospel, 
he  is  seudm?  not  merely  the  sovereign, 
but  the  sole  Divine  rcmedv,  to  the  success 
of  which  God  will  make  all  other  thinsrs 
subsidiarv,  but  in  such  a  wav  that  when 
every  idv/1- temple  hu  duappeared,  and  uot 
a  vcstize  of  superstition  rcusius,  and  the 
li;:ht  of  truth  aud  holiness  pervades  the 
VI hole  earth,  it  wi  1  be  pilpably  and  unde- 
niably evidi'nt  before  the  face  of  heaven 
and  earth  thit  the  Gospel,  aud  ihe  Guspel 
alme,  has  done  it,  aud  that  the  glury 
brlan<!s  to  Chriet,  aud  mu&t  be  ascribed  to 
Iliiii  for  ever 

Mr.  Hevqy  Fowler  said  : — Up  to  the 
present  time  our    mectius:  has    been,  •• 
most   Mi&flionan'  ^If-.'tio^s  {generally  are, 
an  occasion  of  rejicin?  aud  thanksgiving. 
We  hove  htard  the   Ueport,  as  vte   hare 
Kiird    many    similar    Keports,    whether 
short   or  long,   with   fetrliui^s    upon   the 
will  lie  of  thankfulness.     But   do  we  say, 
dare  we  say,  that  we  have  received  this 
il^^port  to-day  with  feelings  of  entire  satis- 
faction r     If  we  are  true  to  ourselves  acd 
true  to  each  other,  shall  we  not  admit  that 
there  often  lurks  behind  the^e  conventional 
cougratuhtious  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
which  casts  a  shade,  and    sometimes  a 
duubt,  over  our  hopes  of  the  future  V     We 
think    of    the    vast    machinery   that   we 
employ ;  we  estimate  in  our  own  imperfect 
and  fallacioua  way  its  resnlts,    and  we 
tliink  those  rciuUi  d.\s\»To^xV\o\L>l« ;  a&d 


then,  contrasting  the  mteliineiy  vhidi  a 
moment  before  we  thought  ao  vast  asd  so 
costly,  with  the  gigantic  amount  of  wark 
remaining  to  be  achieved,  n  donbt  steah 
over  our  imnds  whether  after  all  tkal 
machinery  is  adequate  to  the  work  wUd 
it  proposes.  Now  I  think  it  is  a  mj 
CTeat  mistake  to  attempt  to  desl  wilk 
difficulties  of  this  sort  by  attemjrfiag  to 
st'lle  them.  To  iguore  them  ■  to 
strengthou  them  ;  and  I  am  aatisled  tk( 
if  they  are  fi-arlessly  lojked  in  tkc  fae% 
and  fairly  tested,  they  will  be  fooad  to 
confute  themselves,  and  to  fumiik  ns  wiA 
fresh  and  intelligent  and  actin  notiitt 
for  that  increased  eicrtion  to  whirh  tk 
Resolution  summons  you.  The  aoBbcn 
which  have  been  reported  to-day,  aad 
one's  own  general  knowledge  of  the  hai^ 
then  world,  (airly  ruse  the  qoestioa  vkkk, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  worU  ka 
raised  already, — Are  the  number  of  eoi- 
verts  professing  the  Christian  fiitkat  il 
proportionate  to  the  efforts  which  thii 
and  kiudred  Societies  are  putting  M? 
for,  if  they  are  not,  the  argument  ia  frnw 
of  lucre isirn;  those  efforts  is  veikcail 
to  au  incalcuhble  extent.  Nov,  if  tM 
numerical  result  be  the  true  test,  I  Mfi  ** 
should  have  to  answer,  if  wc  ansvcnl 
fairly,  thst,  with  certain  limitationii  n^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  result  was  u- 
fdvourable.  But  is  the  nnmeriral  icsrik 
the  true  test  ?  1$  it  a  ti-it  at  all?  Ill 
iodrx  by  which  the  nineteenth  cci^ 
mmges  all  ita  enterprises  is  6gansi  mi 
the  Church  of  the  uioeteenth  ceatay  ki^ 
to  a  very  great  extent,  adopted  the  ■■■ 
index ;  and  we,  as  a  section  of  the  CtaRt, 
have  a  voracious  appetite  for  dewflMi' 
tional  statistics.  I  have  no  faitk  ia,  X 
have  no  sympathy  with,  this  aysloi  ■ 
traffic  receipts  applied  to  the  derdofa^ 
of  Christ's  catholic  Church.  I  do  i^ 
believe  in,  1  have  almost  a  contef>ift 
those  statisticians,  who  divide  yoor  aaMJ 
income  by  the  namber  of  yoor  repartH 
membera,  and  tabulate  the  eost  of  ona** 
siun  at  so  much  per  head.  Seifstifc  i^ 
search,  political  forcea,  mechanical  pa*<'t 
are  right  in  teatins  their  probkaa  if 
statistics ;  but  the  progress  and  the  c** 
quests  of  that  kinicdom  thai  "eoaaalkirf 
with  observation  '*  have  ever  been  iofii''* 
ent  to,  and,  as  it  were,  defiant  of,  that  ^^ 
in  numbers  to  which  wc  all  ao  iiA 
cling.  What  have  yoor  figures  aaaaBi* 
to  yon  ?  Can  we  tell  what  ia  iaTaM" 
one  single  converaion  to  tka  ^■'^  ' 
Christ?  The  onit  thai  jtm  magr  ih«> 
may  be  the  germ  of  m  boiudkaa 
Evangelical  trath  waa  hroidkl  ~ 
the  heart  and  the  had  of  Vr.  < 
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SofWUberforoe'i"Vie«rof 
Hiinity.'*  WUberfiiree  at- 
wnoiflemeiit  of  hit  rdigions 
•wd  of  Doddridge'!  *'  Rue 
af  Religion  in  the  Sool ; " 
ftditj  of  Dr.  Doddridge's 
m  Butcr*!  "Stint's  £ver- 
"  and  Baiter  himself  was 
vonth  bj  the  casual  reading 
A,  m  travelling  hawker  had 
lMr*t  house.  The  fieligioos 
will,  in  a  few  days,  hold  its 
Hdl,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
i  with  pardonable  pride  the 
ligious  tracts  aud  periodicals 
leen  the  means  of  circulat- 
by  side  with  those  gigantic 
Ai  one  tract,  and  if  you  can 
I  computation  estimate  the 
B  Chnrch  and  the  world  will 
1  of  time,  to  the  consecrated 
the  saintlj  lives  of  Richard 
Doddridge,  William  ^Uber- 
Lomaa  Chalmers,  jou  would 
solitary  tract,  left  by  an  un- 
at  a  Shropshire  farmhouse, 
I  utter  insignificance  those 
ma  which  gladdeu  and  in- 
:nre-loving  philanthropy  of 
le.  The  numerical  test  fails, 
gores  which  it  employs  are 
lenotiog  the  results  which  it 
represent,  and  because  the 
arrived  ifor  the  sum  to  be 
^ith  our  figures  we  may 
e  millions  of  money  which 
cieties  have  raised ;  we  may 
:  illustrious  bands  of  mission- 
e  sent  forth ;  we  may  sche- 
Mtnaries,  their  scholars,  aud 
s;  but  what  those  figures 
r  they  are  at  the  time  indica- 
maor  of  failure,  we  kuow 
.  the  true,  the  final  result  of 
erica!  calcnlations  must  be 
lay  when  a  great  multitude 
1  can  number,  out  of  every 
1  people,  and  nation,  and 
1  unitedly  proclaim  the 
B  Chureh'a  misaion 

u K  JsHuns,  H.A.,  said  :— 
Kxme  of  the  best  years  of 
idauTouring  to  preach  the 
Mt  to  the  heathen  in  India ; 
7  laat  return  I  have  had 
rider  a  question  with  which 
I  middle  Ufb  ought  to  be 
bwu  I  laboured  in  vain,  or 
M^  Ibr  naught  ?  "  In  your 
ul  wit  diaplay  the  egotiatical 
jMiticm,  It  18  ebudcdwith 
■i  is  istaided  only  for  the 


2e  of  the  Master,  from  whose  verdict  we 
all  all  of  us  receive  our  positions  at  last. 
But  there  is  a  side  to  this  question  in- 
tended for  the  eye  of  men  :  Have  I  laboured 
in  a  vain  cause  ?  Is  it  chimerical,  having 
no  foundation  in  truth?  Is  it  out  of 
date,  having  no  place  in  the  necessities  of 
the  present  age  ?  There  are  in  this  coun- 
try, in  Germany,  and  in  France,  nuny 
men  who  occupy  hijch  positions  as  leaders 
of  thought,  who  declare  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  I  shall  not  derive  my  argu- 
ments or  select  my  examples  to-day  from 
auy  region  which  I  have  not  personally 
known.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  state 
the  facts  of  my  iiii«sionary  experience  for 
the  encouraj[;emeut  of  missionary  sup- 
])orters,  and  I  shall  adduce  them  to-day 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  the 
opponents  of  missionaries.  I  believe  I 
shall  have — and  it  is  all  I  ask  for — a 
candid  hearing.  The  testimonies  which 
I  shall  adduce  will  not  have  even  the 
suspicion  of  an  ejr  parte  bias.  Happily 
for  inc,  the  country  which  I  represent  is 
not  some  out-of-the-way  locality,  where 
the  miMionary  is  the  sole  intelligent  wit- 
ness of  the  facts  connected  with  his  work : 
fur  the  Indian  field  is  as  popular  now  in 
the  political  as  it  is  in  the  missionary 
world ;  and  the  facts  that  I  shall  venture 
to  describe  to-day  are  as  patent  to  the 
statesmau  as  they  are  to  the  Christian 
observer.  In  the  short  time  that  I  shall 
occupy  your  attention,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  goodly  revolutions 
which  arc  chuiiging  the  face  of  India  are 
not  merely  associated  with  the  growth  of 
Gospel  Missions  in  that  country,  but  are 
the  product  of  that  growth.  The  "  lead- 
ing journal "  of  the  country  was  not  very 
far  wrong  some  time  ago  when  it  stat^ 
in  substance  that  "history  furnishes  no 
parallel  to  that  rapid  growth  in  the  attri- 
butes of  a  great  country  wbieh  has  been 
displayed  in  the  advancement  of  India 
during  the  last  ten  years."  But  if  that 
journal's  estimate  of  the  missionary  cha- 
racter were  correct,  that  congratulation  on 
the  state  of  our  Indian  empire  could  never 
have  been  penned.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  secular  press  honours  us  with  any 
notice  whatever,  and  when  it  does,  we  get 
little  respect  and  leas  justice.  It  haa  been 
said  by  jouruals  of  great  authority  that 
missionaries  are,  for  the  most  part,  illite- 
rate men,  who  have  a  peculiar  talent  for 
embarrassing  Governments  and  impeding 
civiliaation.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
history  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity 
in  India  will  support  that  very  oharitable 
estimate  of  the  missionary's  worth.  Aa 
for  the  fint  charge — ^^ho  tiiAa\kUdL  VYyt 
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tinet 


0  fifteen  Tndito  Uiig:iu;ti  F  The 
rie*.  n'lo  m  the  uithon  ot  ths 
bc*t  grtmiDiTi  lad  leiicoDi  (hit  UlnitratB 
sud  cipouad  thoM  lan^Qign?  Bnchi, 
■nd  T«t«,  »nd  Wioilon,— miHiouiriei. 
VTho  icfre  the  ptODcen  of  (he  reteimrhea 
wbicb.  andcr  Wilton  ind  Mu  Muller. 
hire  broDiiht  to  light  the  tretiarei  of 
Pili  and  Santcrit?  Yatei,  and  Gogetlv, 
ud  Spenre  lliirdr, —  miiiioD*riti.  ^^ha 
bxe  eonlribiiled  to  titentnre  the  moit 
minate  and  tnutvorthT  iccoanti  of  the 
aanDcn,  the  cuilomi,  the  relijtioiu,  aad 
the  ciitr*  of  the  Hinda  racei  ? — the  mil- 
■ionarie).  Mho  are  the  leaden  in  that 
iDtcllFFtiml  cmude  agiiDil  the  tTranay 
and  (be  ruthtcs*  iDloltraucc  of  t'be  old 
Brahmiuiral  nj-alein,  that  vast  auper- 
■tniclun  of  error  iihirh,  thank  God,  ia 
now  Qoddin;  to  iU  fall?  Xot  Chiinder 
5tn  and  hit  rcllia^ei,  bnt  the  miaiioa- 
iri«.  So  mnrh  for  their  waut  of  acholar- 
ahip  and  caltitre.  1  aaid  that  1  wuulJ 
T  ohiercatiaiii  tA  (be   field   of 


India. 


will    I 


refuting;  tbe  ehti^  of  illitenteneaa,  that 
Medhunt  and  Morrison,  of  Cbini;  £1iia, 
of  Jlailsgsarir  -,  and  fonr  own  Caliert,  of 
Fiji,  have  jiiveo  ai  good  u  arroont  of  the 
prugreai  of  Fdueation  in  thtir  reipeclive 
Mieaion*.  and  of  tbeir  own  share  in  i[.  u 
I  can  do  of  the  miationart'i  part  in  the 
rducaliou  cf  India,  1  do  not  ■■;  that 
there  are  not  ijFUorant  meo  and  imprndeut 
mm  tonnerttd  nilh  every  .Miwioniry 
Sorietv  in  India.  I  can  o'.lj' affirm  that 
tbc  work  is  nut  done  bi  theae,  and  (hat 
when  iiLch  men  arc  >ci:t  out,  the  Com- 
miltrea  respootible  for  (heir  appointmeut 
eonfna  thtir  luistike;  or,  if  tfaia  ia  too 
much  (o  eiprft  from  a  Jlisiionarf  Com- 
miitec,  Ibry  aclmowlrdge  their  mitfordine. 
The  polii-y  of  all  the  great  miwousry 
bodiea  in  India  haa  been  m  policy  of 
initruetion.  Thry  avow,  aa  thtir  para- 
mouot  aim,  Ibe  coDTrnion  of  (be  native! 
to  Cbrint.  Were  th^  to  conceal  that,  ■ 
were  they,  in  attempting  to  conform  to 
the  C^ritlian  moralily  of  the  age.  to  keep 
Ihfir  llaaler  in  tbe  back-ground,  what-  i 
ever  they  might  call  themielvce,  Ihcy  i 
would  Fcise  to  be  ^Ijaiionary  Soeieti>'<.  < 
But  with  the  dngmatic  preaching  of  tlie      i 


Croi 


tbe  luiliar 
iatcd  the  ayittmatic  education  of  tho 
I,  and  the  welfare  of  popular  litcra- 

As  for  the  other  charge  m 


maintain  tbnt  Indian   alateamen  owe  far  tion, 

mora  to  Indian  miitianRrica  than  Indian  nlbn 

miitionaries  to  Indiac  statesmen.    Since  [hem 

thi  ant  ChuUc  gf  the  Eait  Indiin  Con-  their 
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■I  itoni.  When  our  politietl 
■fl  Mcnhr  Indian  reformen  are 
^  M  an  instaaea  of  tha  nganera- 
lia»  tluit  tA»  nativea  hare  changed 
>•  oai  female  edneatkni,  and  toat 
Vv  tha  deration  of  their  women 
yngjaeted  and  carried  ont  by  the 
■Mclvea,  it  mnit  not  be  forgotten 
lint  attempta  to  orereome  native 
on  this  ratgect  were  made  by 
iaa ;  that  they  firit  ancceeded  in 
ig  fbmala  lehooli;  that  with 
<  tha  atnbbom  controreny  which 
ended  in  victory  for  woman'i 
a  harden  and  heat  of  that  great 
I  home  by  miiuonariea ;  and  the 
dements  of  social  jostice,  as 
M  tyranny  of  priestly  tradition, 
s  now  fermenting  the  native 
aion. — the  leaven  of  those  princi- 
kid  in  the  native  mass  by  mis- 
mda.  Severd  of  those  reforms 
«a  of  inheritance  and  property 
)  now  conferring  a  boon  on  dl 
the  Hindna  were  carried  out  to 
eiigencies  of  Christian  converts, 
hoownthat  the  late  Governor- 
i  India,  whose  vast  merit  as  an 
■teaman,  if  it  does  not  strike  by 
grows  npon  yon  in  proportion 
net  hnowledge  of  Indian  history 
mntiny, — it  is  known*  that  Loid 
I  haa  been  a  dose  observer  of  the 
'  Christianity  npon  the  native 
[a  haa  prononncrd  that  action  to 
ij  and  necessary,  and  on  this 
a  m  atatcaman  and  a  Christian, 
nja  given  hia  snpport  to  mis- 
lalitstions.  And  lastly,  on  this 
\  wftnasscs,  the  leading  natives  of 
■Mdves,  when  a  tmce  to  eon- 
,  wnrfere  enables  them  to  speak 
— innstdy,  eonfeas  that  after  all 
ionrica  have  been  their  best 
tta  tmeat  interpreters  of  their 
,  the  leaders  of  thdr  wisest  re- 
■  teatorars  of  thdr  best  learning, 
wpvatofa  of  thdr  morals.  And 
t  Book  whieh  haa  enabled  the 
iaa  to  do  all  thia,  and  to  be  dl 
-1  apeak  it  advisedly — the  most 
Mk  IB  India  this  day.  I  do  not 
Ml  loved  book,  or  the  book  most 
li  nvenneed,  hot  the  book  most 
moat  aazioady  eanvassed, 
powecfally  aiEeetin^  the 
•  of  the  native  public.  I 
laind  to  toBtell  what  the  readt 
MBieMywfllbe;  hot  the  fact  U 
iliOM,  n  triumphant  one,  that  at 
M  ifoa^  hoiik  in  aU  the  vast 
flf  laiin  haa  ao  many  readers,  or 
i[f  M  fomrfU  n  impHMioB,  u 


the  Bible.  They  are  writing  about  it,  they 
are  lecturing  about  it,  they  are  disputing 
about  it ;  some  indeed  "  of  envy  and  strife, 
and  some  dso  of  "  goodwill ;  "  the  one  of 
contention,  not  sincerely ;  the  other  of  love, 
knowing  that  we  sre  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel.  What  then?  notwithstanding, 
every  way,  whether  in  preteuce  or  in  truth, 
the  Bible  is  read  and  Christ  is  preached, 
and  we  therefore  do  rejoice ;  yea,  and  will 
rejoice.  There  are  leading  Hindus  who 
affirm  that  the  Bible,  admirable  as  it  Is,  is 
not  to  be  the  regenersting  poirer  of  India. 
An  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
can  excite  no  surprise.  And  I  shodd  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  notice  so  naturd  a 
circumstance,  were  it  not  for  the  graver  fact 
that  these  intelligent  natives  derive  thdr 
persuasion  from  the  arguments  of  certain 
bnglish  theitts,  who  seem  to  be  jedous  of 
the  advancing  popularity  of  the  Bible  in 
India.  These  gentlemen  would  insist  upou 
a  more  stringent  exclusion  of  Bible  influence 
than  that  which  isalready  in  force  in  Govern- 
ment schools.  I  verily  believe  that  if  some  of 
these  gentlemen  could  have  thdr  way,  they 
wodd  take  down  every  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  shelves  of  Government 
libraries,  lest  inddentd  references  for  quo- 
tation should  lead  to  the  conversion  of  a 
Hindu.  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  insin- 
cerity. I  have  no  doubt  they  believe  that 
theism  is  the  fdth  best  adopted  to  a  people 
waking  up  from  the  dreams  of  idolatry. 
They,  therefore,  hul  the  movement  of  the 
Brahmosect,—  that  body  of  educated  Hindu 
theists  with  which  the  English  public  is 
becoming  familiar  through  the  speeches  and 
sermons  of  Chnnder  Sen;  and  they  are 
anxious  that  this  system  shodd  be  fdrly 
tried  in  India.  And  we  are  dso  willing 
that  it  shodd  do  its  best.  India  is  the 
best  field  in  the  world  for  the  trid  of 
theism ;  a  far  fiiirer  field  than  this  cuuutry ; 
because  here  theism  is  propped  up  by  the 
institutions  of  Christianity.  The  deists  or 
theists  of  England  seem  to  forget  that 
the  doctrine  of  God's  unity  ia  not  in  thdr 
hands  to  keep,  but  in  ourt.  The  mord 
power  which  they  attribute  to  it  in  thb 
country  is  the  result  of  those  dvil  laws  and 
those  mord  traditions  which  are  of  Chris- 
tian and  not  deistic  origin.  We  keep  the 
doctrine  for  them,  and  invigorate  it  with 
Christian  life ;  and  they  hold  it  up  and  let 
it  shine,  declaring  it  to  their  disdplaa. 
This  is  tiie  true  light  of  nature ;  whereaa  it 
b  ody  a  lunar  reflection  of  biblicd  truth. 
"Withdraw  fh>m  this  country  the  Bible,  that 
light  of  dl  our  thought,  and  the  other 
mord  lighta,  which  are  but  fJeable  reflee- 
tiona  of  it*  will  naiih  with  it.    But  ^ 
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lodii,  thsiiai  UkN  tlie  Eeld  iloaa  i  then  bet 

11  no  undei'-^iuid  of  ChrUtiMi  opinion  to  thi 

(brm  tka  buU  of  iU  opcntioni.    Thcuiti-  tiiil 

Chriitun  doctriae — whj  ihonld  I  not  ail  Tib 

it  the  naphiloiophicti  dogmi? — Itutthern  k« 

iifttrnc  GodwithoutChriit,  it  nnir  doing  tMt 

ill  ntnoal  taeaavert  theutiTe  mind  from  out 

idoUtrj ;  to  lud  (ho  peoplB  ont  of  their  wit 

pollntiooi  mnil  miierief  ;  to  pnt  to  end  to  iba 

thu  old  trraoDf  of  Brahroinicil  priutcrntt.  dra 

Thi«  Indiui  deiim,  noder  the  patrouigi!  of  con 

Englith  inJ  Amerie&n  philoMphcn.  hu  iMt 

been  tC  work  in  Indin  for  thiitf  jnn,  and  lifi 

with  a  iroiiderfut  revini  of  coerg;  diihnj(  thai 

the  Jut  icTcn  jars.    It  hu  enrolled  it*  the 
ditdpte*.  Kt  spul  it>  miuionahei,  planted 

ita  achooli,  and  cstahliahei]  iti  printing-  1 

kooK*;  and  the  moat  import&nt  conteat  hai 

now  ii  bd(  between  Chrittianit;  and  idoli-  the 

I17 — for  idolatry  in  iti  grower  fomu  ii  ' 

ilreidj  becoouog,  inthejuilgmeotof  many  mm 

leading    Hindoi,  1  thing  of  the  pait— but  prt 

between  Chriitianity  and  Th«im.    It  it  Spi 

not  ■  conlot  of  grappling  with  each  other,  fn 

but  a  trill  of  power  and  tkill,  which  ahill  0/ 

offer  Iho  bat  remed;  for  the  wom  of  India,  ow 

Hiatorj  will  bear  ont  what  I  uj,  that  a  hw 

Chriatlcia  theism  hat  no  healing   power  aiz 

whatever.     Nothing  can  lij   hold   of   ■  prt 

human   heart  bnt  a  religion  of  hnnun  iM 

sjmpalhio.    The  inblls  dittinotioot  and  lie 

nrcHed  lenlinieati  of  tbeiim  m  tike  Ibe  icii 

atmoaphere  which  men  reach  b;  balloont,  it 

too  fine  fnr  reapintion,  eiceptforthelungi  thii 

of  phQotophen  ;  andeven  theaenreobliged  for 

to  humble  Iheiiatpintioni  by  getting  down  Sot 

into  cosnet  air  ai  aoon  u  jtoisible.    Sinful  the 

and  weak  men  want  a  religion  in  which  Wl 

there  i>  Ilcih  and  blood;  atouenunt  and  ini 

nooriithnient.    Hie;  mnat  be  drawn  toge-  the 

Ihar,  and  kept  together,  not  bj  the  drtaniy  Ch. 

■bitractioni  of  mcUphjtica,  but  by  the  hat 

eordi  of  a  Man ;  a  Man  who  nn  be  a  of 

hVieud  to  ail  hearta,  and,  nl  the  aame  time,  at 

the  SoTcreign  of  all  hearta ;  ■  Man  who  can  ue 

be  weak  with  the  weak,  and  temptMJ  with  pla 

the  tempted,  and  yet  whoie  thoulden  can  doi 

boar  Iha  burdeni  of  a  world.     Our  theii-  off 

tical  TriEndiean  no  more  tan  India  without  yihi 

the  Han  Chriit  Jetna  than  they  can  lift  ixt 

their  continent  ont  of  the  tropica.    And  I  Sell 

think,  by  the  concestion  made  the  other  anil 

day  by  Cfani]derSeD,t>iey are  bcginningto  lioi 

find  thia  out.     Hs  laid,  "  We  cannot  do  clai 

withnut  the  Bible."    I  take  luch  a  con-  ML 

feaiiun,  cominK  from  inch  a  man,  to  be  a  art 

elear  and  defiuite  gain   to  Chntliiu  mil-  clai 

aioni.    He  aeknanledged,  moreuver,  that  wM 

the  founder!  of  bit  lect  were  deceived  when  we 

they  imagined  that  the  monothciim  of  the  thci 
old  \atbami  wat  pure.    Thay  are  i 

»7>ng  to  make  it ■        ■  ■ 

a  little  of  "the  w. 
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ttey  are  not  tlie  men.  It  is 
i  Imath  aod  crtfea  hetrU 
■  xatuned  to  tell  iu  of  the 
Ik  which  they  hare  had  to 
gr  tdi  at  of  ihoie  diflknltict, 
'  far  lis  that  we  should  know 
.  It  is  not  m  trifliQK  work 
adataken — that  our  nthers 
id  that  we  have  succeeded  to 
leeand  expansion  of.    It  it 

should  know  those  difficnl- 
iraa  a  time  when  spies  were 
at  the  land  which  God  had 
gire  unto  His  people,  and 

eame  back  and  siid  there 
there,  men  of  giant  stature, 
leaxtened  the  spirit  of  the 
onr  brethren  who  have  re- 
ot  them  Joshnas  and  Calebs, 
laj  tell  ua  that    there  are 

mightj  men,  they  tell 
;  their  spirit  and  their 
ma  from  them,  and  thej  say 

oa  go  np  and  possess  the 
re  well  able  to  possess  it."... 
lie  Pialms  of  I)avid,  and  in 
m  of  the  ancient  bards  and 
fll,  those  utterancca  which 
r  apirity  strengthen  onr  faith, 
IS  in  onr  work.  Beautifully 
as  the  Psalm  for  yesterday 
nrioe:  "Ask  of  Me,  and  I 
hee  the  heathen  for  Thine 
nd  the  uttermost  parts  of 
r  Thy  possession."  That 
iting  moment  in  the  history 
Md  captives  of  Judaea  when 
loie  from  Babylon  with  their 
7  those  that  were  too  aged 
r  who  for  other  reasons  were 
B8  back  to  the  land  of  their 
if  their  silver  and  their  gold 
K,  and  there  was  a  message 
Sit:  "Go  to  Joshua,  the 
ikt  behold  the  man  that  is 
hfl  Branch  of  the  Lord :  he 
rcB  he^  ahall  build  the  temple 
,  and  ha  shall  sit  upon  his 
»  a  priest  upon  his  throne." 
if  Solomon  had  been  bnilt — 
n  conneetion  with  that  age 
dlt^  bnt  iAe  temple  of  the 
rhieh  is  to  be  the  oecasion, 
1  Jbutnuaettt  of  bringing  the 
to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
nf  the  Lord  is  to  be  buUt 
who  is  the  branch  of  the 
10  hooae  of  the  Lord  shall 
tA  npon  the  top  of  the 
1 "  all  nationa  shall  flow  unto 
I  ia  a  ^orioua  future  for  this 
ral  Ood  would  not  have 
lA  tidadajhad  it  not  been 


so.  Our  gentlemen  of  landed  estates  and 
vut  possessions  know  better  than  to  keep 
np  parks  for  tigers,  and  lions,  and  hyenas, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Humanity  has 
not  been  preserved  to  this  day  because  it 
is  to  continue  as  it  is.  It  is  redeemed,  and 
is  to  be  regenerated  and  saved,  and  the 
lion  is  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  brute  and  uf  the  demon,  and 
of  the  wild  and  savage  and  wicked  of  the 
sons  of  men  are  to  be  tamed  bv  the  grace 
of  our  Saviour.  The  Dove,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  is  to  rest  U]>on  the  Church,  ond 
through  the  Church  upon  the  world. 
There  is  a  glorious  future  :  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  fold,  and  one  flock.  Our  dissen- 
sions shall  pass  away,  our  breaches  shall  be 
healed,  and  this  world,  which  is  Christ's, 
preserved  by  His  mercy,  sliall  be  made 
subject  to  His  grace  and  power. 

"  Yea,  amen  !  let  all  adore  Thee, 
High  on  Thy  cterual  throne ; 
Saviour,  take  the  power  and  glory ; 

Claim  the  kingdom  for  Thine  own  1 
Jah !  Jehovah  !  everlasting  God  !  come 
down." 

The  Rlv.  Thomas  Vasey  said : — This 
has  been  to  me  a  very  pleasant  Meeting. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  or  by  what 
wonderful  art  of  combination  all  the  sptak- 
ers,  who  have  no  communication  with  each 
other,  and  who  do  not  fix  on  their  topics 
beforehand,  so  dilate  that  the  speeches 
altogether  form  beautiful  specimens  of 
mosaic  work,  which  yon  might  have 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  one  man  who 
had  chosen  the  colours  and  pattern,  and 
blended  them  artistically  together,  so  u  to 
produce  the  best  possible  effect.  I  am  very 
sure  that  no  kind  of  forethought,  or  skill, 
or  pre-arrangement  could  have  produced  a 
better  assortment  of  speeches  and  a  better 
harmony  of  topics  than  those  which  have 
been  presented  to  us  under  some  mysteri- 
ous, and  plaatic,  and  inspiring  influence  at 
this  Meeting.  I  appreeiated  iu  each  a 
separate  and  distinctive  excellence  of  its 

own The  thing   which  has  done  me 

most  good  for  years  past,  the  thing  which 
has  given  me  the  most  light  on  the  future 
of  India,  Asia,  and  the  world,  has  been 
that  work  of  God  which  hu  of  recent 
months  been  going  on  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  I  never  heard  a  missionary 
speech  on  India  that  gave  me  half  so  much 
satisfaction  u  a  speech  delivered  by  a 
young  missionary  who  has  gone  baek  to 
Ceylon,  Mr.  Baugh.  He  described  the 
revival  that  first  broke  out  amount  those 
impassive  and  imperturbable  Singhalese  in 
the  southern  district  of  Ceylon,  and  he 
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gaTe  a  description  of  tliat  work  and  the 
origin  of  it,  which  1  woald  were  circulated 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Me- 
thodism. 'What  did  he  saj  about  that 
work?  He  said  that  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  the  mistiouariei  came  to  the  con- 
dnsion  that  they  had  not  been  sufficiently 
faithful  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  with 
regard  to  native  members  of  our  Sooiet*es 
tliere ;  that  they  had  admitted  certain 
persons  to  be  and  remain  in  connection 
with  us  who  had  not  abandoned  their 
heathen  marks,  and  who  still  retained  on 
their  foreheads  the  badges  of  their  heathen 
profession.  It  came  to  this:  that  the 
missionaries  were  determined  to  exereise 
discipline,  to  pnt  away  from  oar  com- 
munion those  persons  who  would  not  in 
form,  as  well  as  in  principle,  abandon 
their  connection  with  Heathenism  ;  and, 
although  they  foresaw  a  great  diminution 
of  numbers  from  such  a  course,  they 
resolved  upon  it ;  and  requested,  in  order 
to  carry  it  out,  that  the  Rev.  Robert 
Spence  Hardy  might  be  allowed  to  go  out 
to  take  chari^e  of  that  movement.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  tiie  age  of  sixty,  he  went  ont 
There  was  a  diminution  of  members ;  but 
the  missionaries  set  themselves  to  work  to 
make  up  the  number Mr.  Baugh  de- 
scribed the  feeling  with  which  he  attended 
the  first  special  service,  and  he  was  candid 
enough  to  admit  that  if  it  had  depended 
on  his  fisith,  nothing  would  have  been 
done.  But  they  tried  to  do  their  best  i 
preached  faithfully,  and  then  invited 
the  people  to  come  up  to  the  eom- 
munion-rail  and  seek  mercy ;  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  said,  twelve  or  thirteen  of 
them  came,  and  they  began  to  weep.  He 
said  he  had  seen  many  Singhalese  listen 
with  fixed  attention  to  the  prearher ;  but 
be  had  never  seen  a  tear  trickling  down 
the  face  of  a  Singhalese  dnring  the  whole 
conrse  of  his  ministry.  He  talked  to 
them,  told  them  to  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  they  rose  up  professing  them- 
selves happy  in  the  love  of  God :  six  or 
seven  people  that  ni^ht  were  truly  converted 
to  God,  and  they  fell  upon  the  necks  of  esch 
other,and embraced  each  other,hsvinv  found 
love  in  a  common  Saviour.  I  am  a  fisher  of 
men.  and  when  1  throw  my  nets  down  into 
the  deep  sea,  where  there  ought  to  be  fishes 
enough,  I  cannot  bear  to  draw  that  net. 


and  findBothiBiriiiit.  lUl 
net  to  liad,  and  eoant  uy  I 
is  a  bleased  arithiiMtic :  the  ] 
more  of  it  I  lliey  had  that 
they  have  had  it  littee ;  and  th 
within  a  few  months,  fivie  or 
new  members  in  that  way.  Iva 
of  conversion  aa  a  nsil,  geni 
istic  revival,  not  merely  aa  eoi 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  tk 
Buddha.  There  haa  beaa  i 
said  about  Brahminiwn ;  I  : 
liked  to  have  heaid  a  little 
Buddhism.  It  was  an  origii 
from  the  idolatry  of  the  Braki 
was  an  endesvour  to  refum 
idolatry  of  Brahminiam.  by  tai 
thing  more  nearly  approaehii 
I  am  very  anxious  aboat  Bi 
am  very  anxiuna  to  see  the 
effect  produced  on  Bnddkiim 
in  what  has  reeently  taken  ] 
island  of  Ceylon  a  proinisa  ai 
of  a  great  and  wid^prMd 
the  Buddhism  of  the  iHk 
because  Cejlon  ia  the  ea 
Buddhist  Csith ;  in  one  of  its 
tooth  of  Buddha,  one  of  iti  ■ 
relics,  is  saeredlj  preeertad ; 
a  tradition  extant  nnuMg  the 
Asia,  that  from  the  holy  ialai 
great  diangea  are  to  be  iiti 
their  religion.  Evtrythiag  thi 
India  in  connection  with  tM  Bi 
affects  milliona  of  people  in  i 
East.  We  have  alwaya  tUi 
in  dealing  with  theee  compH 
idolatry,  which  require  io  ■ 
and  undermining.  Wa  km 
long  time  in  pn^minaij  Ofm 
when  the  time  doea  coom^  tk 
on  a  scale  eommcniontn.  ^ 
for  waiting ;  we  are  paid  te 
nariesj  we  are  paid  far  the 
The  more  eompect  the  eyilH 
the  more  will  it  feel  In  all  & 
impact  which  Chiistiantj  ■ 
any  particular  portioD  of  it. 
that  to-day  the  impaet  thil  hi 
on  Buddhism  in  Ccjlon  «9L 
verting  power  of  the  Hol^  O 
quiver  through  the  whole  ef  ] 
China  and  in  the  EmI,  tl 
which  we  ihidl  find  "  aftvM 


OUB  AEMT  AND  NAVY  WORK. 

kW. — TroM     the    Rev.    B.  minittrj  of  tLi-  M'urJ,  the  Lord  mttni- 

kpril  5th,  1870. — I  have  pica-  fested  Hit  converting  i>o\\ or,  aud   at  the 

Dg  that  W2  hare  had  a  chcrr-  pray  er- meet  in  1:1,  hcU  after  the  i>r  caching 

in  the  number  of  declared  Mrrices,  Mvcral  persons  who  were  cun- 

the  corps  of  Royal  Mar'ne  vinceJ  of  sin   ncre  i-nabled  to  believe  to 

7.    The  proportion  of  Wes-  the  saviQ^  of  thrir  souls.     Most  uf  thtsc 

w  aggregate  number  of  the  have  continued  itiatiust  in  the  faith,  and 

iter  than  it  haa  ever  been,  have  witnessed  a  good  coufcssion.    One  of 

knndred  and  twenty -one  out  them,  a  soldier  of  the  Ninth  Regiment, 

red  and  twelve.     In  the  gar-  wrote,  (after  his  removal  from  this  station,) 

■tand  welL    The  commaud-  "  I  thank  God  that  I  was  sent  to  the  Cur- 

jal  Marinea  vacated  his  com-  ragh,  and  that  I  attendL-d  the  W'esleyan 

ramotion,    on    March  Slst.  church;  fur  while  listening  to  the  Gos^iel 

efbrt  he  left,  he  sent  for  me,  preached  by  you,  the  I^rd  »poke  peace 

ihed  to  express  his  apprecia-  to   my  heart.      Hvfure   this    I  was  very 

cnriccs,  and  hia  best  wishes  ungodly  ;  but  now  I  love  the  Lord,  aud 

en.   He  said  he  had  always  He  keeps  me  from  evil.     Since  I  came 

ITealeyana  as  amongst  the  bat  here,  I   have  joined  the  class- meeting." 

»rpB,  and  that  he  generally  Another  writes  from  ludia,  *'  I  never  shall 

I  bad  a  diaorderly  manclum-  forget  the  time  wc  spent  in  the  Curragh. 

IVcdeyan,  anch  man  had  re-  I  fouud  more  joy  there  thau  I  ever  did 

ed  from  aea,  and  had  conse-  before.      It  was  the  birth-place  of  my 

withdrawn  from  our  lervicca  soul." 

The     class-meetini:ti,    lovifcnsts,    and 
social  meetings  held  here  have  also  been 

SB  Cavf.— \Iay,  1870. — lu  times  of  refreshing,  and  the  testimony  of 

•  Annual  Report  of  onr  work  saved  souls  in  these  services,  u  to  the 

I.  it  is  cause  of  gratitude  to  power  aud  grace  of  God,  has  made  our  joy 

1  that  the  year  now  ending  haa  aa  "  the  joy  of  harvest. " 

nweeta  and  blessing.    During  We  have  also  had  many  encouraging 

lad  nntnmn  months  the  Camp  results  from  visiting  in  the  barrack-rooms 

.  Abont  dercn  thousand  men,  of  young  soldiers  and  among  the  families 

n  and  children,  have  been  at  of  married  men,  as  also  from  the  distri- 

lad  of  these  a  goodly  nnniber  bution  of  thousands  of  tracts  and  religious 

'  declared  'Wealeyans."    Also  books.    Backsliders  have  been  reclaimed, 

yvatcrpart  of  the  remainder  and  others  have  been  led  to  attend  onr 

wt  had  a  regiment  in  Camp  services,  and  to  "join  themselves  to  the 

ml  ttrength  of  the  garrison  Lord." 

r  Maaon,  so  that  onr  services  Onr  visits  to  the  hospital  have  been  uf 

Jl  attended,  and  onr  work  haa  more  than  ordinary  interest.    Here  we 

4  pkaaiflg.    But  that  which  have  spoken  very  plainly  and  faithfully, 

d)y  calls   forth  onr  thanks-  though  affectionately,  to  all  to  whom  we 

!  gnat  Head  of  the  Church  is,  had  access ;  and,  through  the  blessing  of 

d  of  the  Divine  pretence  and  the  Lord  accompanying  our  efforts,  some 

cntinnally  orerahadowed  onr  now  living  have  been  reclaimed  from  evil 

i^  and  the  ay  of  a  King  haa  ways.     Two  men  have  died  in  the  Lord, 

Ib  onr  camp.    £ar]y  in  the  and  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel, 

fha  year,  throagh  the  direct  the  caac  of  one  of  whom  is  worthy  of  note. 

L ^FZRH  81BIE8.  d  C 
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lie  wu  Ihe  ton  of  ■  locul-pruchcr  ud  for    tht 

oliu-leader,  near  B ,  ia  LagUnd.    In  chqwl 

Mrlf  life  hs  na  utay  frum  home,  and  Dinns 

CDliitcil  in   the   Roiial    Horic    ArLillerr.  Tbi*  Jt 

Ou  entering  the  iroir,  he  lud  ulde  bia  the  wai 

earl/  tniniu^  and   ihe  rtlijcian    of    hit  ordeilic 

father.     He  "paraded"  for  ths  Church  apcuia{ 
of  England,  anil  lubicqueutljr  mairied  a         Xbe 

Soman  Catholic.     After  tea  jean'  MiTirt  the  ere 

in  iho  irmj,  bii  health  (ailed,  and  be  icii  »iil»m| 

conGDcd    to  hoipital.     The    tbonght  of  ii  beia 

death  troabled  him.    He  aought  counacl  for  Ihe 

of  the  EpiKopal  chaplain;  but  wu  not  it  bttm 

aatiiGed  with  wh4t  he  heaid  from  him ;  Gothic 

and  he  eipreitcil  bil  dciire  to  aee  a  Wei-  of  Eb( 

le;an  miniatcr.     He  nta  dov  in  the  leit  dreatinj 

(tags  uf    coDinmption,   arercd;  ahle  to  ii   liit; 

apeak,  »nd  withoat  a  aBTinji;  Irponledgc  of  thirtj 

Chriat.    We  at  once  tiuted  him.  >ao  hit  nading 

itate,  direeteJ  him  to  the  Crnrificd  One  ;  neoipa 

and,  hrforE  we   Itft   hii  nom,  the   Loid  Ucturci 

graciouily    maTiiliiited    Hi)    mercj',    and  anee  tc 

■poke  peace    to   hii  heart.    Cur  lecond  inga-,  ■ 

and  lut   viiit    to   him   irai    ahurt,   but  room,  i 

•atiifactarj.      He  atill    rgoieed    in    the  anpptj 

Lord,  and  hia  thaokigiTing  to  Ood  and  Ihe  mei 

Ui  gralilode  to  tia    vill    not  caailj  be  and    to 

forytolten.  anrronn 

Three  jeara'  ciperien«c  here  enables  u*  the  alii 

lo  aa;  that  Ihe  more  anr  poulion  and  act-  publie-1 
ricea  are  known  to  officers  and  men,  the        Conli 

KTMter  !i  their  eitimatiaD  of  our  wark.  to  this 

Evcrf  rieilitjT  ii    auw  afforded    at   Ihii  leail,  hi 

itation  for  the  perro/maaM  oF  our  dutiei,  thing  w 

aa  well  aa  for  making  na  coffifoiltble  in  desired, 

their   pcrformaoee.    Last    yttt,    at    out  great  ti 

Rqaeil,  Ihe   Uorae   Guard*  ordered  Ihe  libililj  : 
barrack  department  tu  iaaoe  fuel  and  light 


HOME-MISSIONART  COM 

ExiKACTS  PROU  HXPORTS  PBESEJnVD  V 
MEETIKaS. 
1.  SfrTALFimi!  CiKciTlT.— The  good  ttam  th 
■ork  in  tbi,  Circuit  prospcra.  The  chapel  at  the  prt 
lobe-roiil  bo*  been  re.torfd  and  painted,  of  it. 
Id  the  .ctiool-rooini  n.built.  The  whole  good. 
«  will  be  met  befora  Conference.  Tho  trnit  111 
d  debt  of  £7S0  ha.  been  reduced  lo  reempU 
HO.     We    u«  Dteivd    t    final    grant     naarlr  tk 


Bom-imaoNABT  oobrebpondekce. 
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Ud»-tniit  BOW  eof  en  the  whok 
id  fKf%  £10  •  quarter  to  tko 
■dk  We  have  more  than  nine 
ddldiea  in  our  two  Sondaj- 
Ahhoogh  we  have  lost  many  b j 
we  have  an  inereate  of  fortj- 
anmber  of  flumben.  In  all  our 
m  have  the  preienoe  and  help  of 
la  old  Cirenit  ia  now  strong  for 
imung  ioob  to  Christ. 

E.  A.  TEr.m. 

r  ComroN.— The  Bow  Com- 
ion  has  eontinned  to  be  favoured 
iperity.  The  Society,  which  at 
ranee  of  1869,  coneitted  of  onlj 
ekasy  now  nnmben  seventy-five 
intk  six  classes.  The  Sandsy- 
itaine  more  than  three  hundred 
and  in  the  day-schools,  which 
Bed  in  Jannary,  1869,  there  are 
an    three    hundred   and    fifty 

Bnringthe  year  cottage  prayer- 
have  been  held,  a  tract 
u  been  formed,  and  a  Sunday- 
MTviee  established  in  a  hired 
"he  eongregations  in  the  Mission- 
re  huge  and  attentive,  and  on 
rery  Lord's  day  we  are  encou- 
'h.  some  fresh  instance  of  good 
M.    The  want  of  a  more  com- 

diapd   is   already  fdt   to  be 

FUDEKICK  W.  BmiGOS. 

miixe  -TowH  Cincurr. — The 
of  the  population,  belonging 
dnsively  to  the  working  class,  and 
p«ontinued  depression  of  trade, 
only  made  this  Mission  ground 
■od  a  eonree  of  aniiety,  bnt  have 
lyad  the  longed -fur  harvest. 
H  year,  the  work  of  God  haa  been 
maaented,  and  with  enconraging 
Tha  pabUe  services  are  more 
1^  aUended,  and  the  numbers  in 
svaadvanead  fh)m  one  hundred 
rii  to  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ft  tUrty-ftrar  on  trial.  Tract 
fcwa  hoBik  organised,  and  more 
llj  dialiibntora  are  engaged  in 
■rtwt  work.  Cottage-services 
m-"  wNMfahiifl.  whieh  are  weU 
I  h  -mm  MM^  Chan  ia  a  eongre- 

8 


gallon  averaging    not  fewer  than  thirty 
people. 

Our  Sabbath-icholars  have  increaacd 
from  two  hundred  and  ninety  to  four 
hundred  and  seventyj  and  in  our  day- 
school,  which  hu  not  been  opened  eighteen 
months,  we  have  two  hundred  and  twenty 
scholars.  During  recent  months  we  have 
been  favoured  with  the  presence  and  abon- 
dftut  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Many  of 
the  young  have  sought,  and  I  believe  have 
found,  the  mercy  of  God,  and  are  placed 
under  special  religious  instruction. 

We  greatly  need  vestries  in  connection 
with  Barking-road  chspd,  both  for 
Society  and  educational  purposes.  In 
FlaistoVf  we  have  removed  from  the  "bed- 
room" of  a  private  houM  to  a  rented 
building ;  but  amid  that  population  of  ten 
thousand,  we  ought  to  have  a  chapel.  In 
North  TTooitoiek,  after  three  years  shelter 
in  the  tap-room  of  a  disused  gin -palace, 
a  site  has  been  secured,  upon  which,  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  raised,  a 
school-chapel  will  he  built. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  greatly  encou- 
raged. The  funds  are  all  in  advance: 
schools,  societies,  and  congregations  are 
all  steadily  increasing  ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  more  abundant  sueceu  in 
the  future.  Stbpheh  Cox. 

4.  Stratford. — The  hall  in  which 
Divine  service  is  held,  is  so  well  filled 
with  regular  hearers,  that  there  is  ,but 
little  room  for  the  aggressive  activities  of 
the  Christian  people  who  worship  in  it. 
A  new  and  commodioos  chapel  is  in  course 
of  erection,  and  scope  for  extension  will 
be  given  when  it  is  completed. 

A.  M'AULAY. 

5.  Wattord. — That  which  was  most 
required  to  make  the  Watford  Mission  a 
permanent  success  hu  been  accomplished 
since  the  last  Annual  Distriet-Meeting 
A  new  and  handsome  chapel  has  been 
erected  on  one  of  the  best  sites  in  the  new 
part  of  Watford,  with  school-room  and 
vestry  attached ;  and  the  services  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  buildings  from 
the  old  chapel,  the  discomfort  and  unfor- 
tunate tttoaiion  of  wUdL  bsft  Vq(ii%\iwsb.  «i 
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clut-lendei 
wrly  life 

Oil  eulTiM 


nOME-inSSIOXAKY 

EdU  of  a  Idc.l-i.vMoUfr  "nd 

jE„c  B ,  iu  EogUud.    In 

ran  away  fri'ni  hame.  »i"i 
Ll.«  Rojal  Uorsc  Artillery, 
llie  arjrjr.  he  laiJ  "ii«  l*'" 
If:   ai.d  ihe  nliijioo    of  l>i» 

,_ ■'jaradtd"   for  tha  Choreh 

ot  EiiaUnd,  nnd  mhirqiienllr  mtniti  » 
Komaii  Calbolic.     After  U-n  jeiw*  M"'-,  ; 
IQ  the  army,  hia  heslth  failed,  wul  b- :  ,    j 
coafiucJ    to   hoipitil.     The   tiir-    ,;  .' 
destli  Irouhled  him.    He  *M^;.  ;■  /  i  ^■• 
of  the  Epiieop»l  ehapliin ;  ';  .-■ ,-,  }  ^'.  y. 
latisfitd  itith  «h»t  he  he*  ,        ■■.  i  ■;  i 
and  he  eiprcwtd  hia  de»'      ■  ,/  i  i" 
Icyan  miuiiUt.     lie  t    ,  " ;,'  -r  '■' 
itRgii  uf   canamnpti'         I  ' 
Epesk,  aud  itilhont  '"* 

Chrlat.    Wait        '  ■""""> 

,lalc,  direetad    ■  .f ict  surronnd- 

Md.  bdbr.  -'  <»^  »"^  '<■'""'^- 

gradoDtlf  -•'  ""•"  '•"■"*■    *«"" 

^to  p,  .  the  Dcnehaptlbwnj!  more 
anl  li  J  the  aceamniodatioD  better, 
,^j,f  >  btcD  n  marked  improvemeut  iu 
I^^daoce  at  the  wcck-uight  aecvicei, 
j.-jiiiUj  nt  the  wtiektf  prayer- meeting. 
j^ttnirti  at  the  outlying  djilrict  of 
fitford-Ueath  have  beeu  contiaued.  Rod 
tin  been  well  alteaded.  After  making 
gp  the  loaiea  oecaaioned  bf  aeteral  death* 
aud  a  coDiidcrable  number  of  removal), 
the  «et  increase  iu  the  Walford  Sucietj 
aince  March,  1BG9,  amounts  to  ten 
ineuibera. 

We  have  to  report  two  aeriani  lusiea 
which  Ihe  Societf  has  »D9luned  during  the 
year,  in  Ihe  icmoval  of  two  of  the  original 
promolerB,  aud  alto  two  of  the  largett 
tnbacribiT!  to  the  Walfoid  Million.  But 
God  hai  10  far  proipcrtd  our  Iabonr».  and 
giicn  us  %a  man;  addiliuDS  to  the  Sodrty 
and  congregation,  that  our  friiuil*  feel 
jnitiSed,  notwi) blinding  Iheie  loatcs,  in 
itndrrtikiug  Id  furnish  a  miuistcr's  hoiuc 
for  neit  jear  i  and  will  be  able  lo  meet 
Ihe  additional  nullajr  for  ri'i:!,  taiea,  etc., 
only  askiiifc  Ibat  the  aaiiitance  from  Ihe 
llume-MiiMionarv  Committee  for  next 
jear  be  Ibi.-  tame  la  that  prouiiied  three 
jear*  ago,  at  Ihe  rommcuceiocnt  of  the 
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(Ibrt*  be  fMUined,  aai  tb*  preiperiDit 
Ueuing  of  Chriit  be  giv«D,  *  •eU-iiip[iort- 
ing  charch  will  Kon  niit  in  the  K^lin- 
(tnet  UitiioD  ditttJct. 

VilUMM  WlUOH. 


T'ELLIGENCE. 


■u  aad  plACfli  i  or  lo  Boai 
lenltfpiiH,  ftffBDlj  of  tlie  t 


luIUlliloiuSiKliUn 


•geintt  the  mwiiier  in  irhicti  bniiDcn  ia 
tnnucUd  it  Rome,  ii  inbjeet  lo  the  moit 
Tehemcnt  atticka  from  ill  qnuten.  Di. 
Roth  in  Bona,  Ur.  i'ricdhaff  in  Uiiniler, 
•ticmpt  to  proTr,  in  pimphlcti  which  thcf 
h*Ta  rcnnllj  pabliihed,  thit  (ho  Cliarcb, 
which,  liks  Chri)t,  hu  orercooic  the  devil, 
MUiDot  err,  and  that  if  tha  inrallibility  bo 
procUimed  u  a  ilogmai,  it  moat  ba  ■ecepted 
bj  all  Chrintiaiu  aa  i  Diiine  reielation. 
Dr.  Fricdhoff  naci  thii  wonderM  argn- 
mcDi :  "  Aa  a  prirale  perion  the  Pope 
m>j  fall  into  hereif,  but  never  u  htad  of 
the  Charch.  In  the  lama  moment  he 
would  ctate  tn  be  head  of  the  Chnith, 
and  conieqanilljr  the  Chnich  henelf  wooU 
eeaae  to  he.  Nov  thia  ia  hnpoaaible.  It 
tha  Roman  Charch  wue  to  ceaat  to  be, 
then  would  be  no  longct  a  Chnreh  of 
Chriat  on  the  eartb."  Dr.  Stoehe,  of 
Muntter,  who  bai  alao  written  on  the 
lobjcct,  triea  to  ahow  that  tha  inlallibilitj 
of  tha  Pop*  ia  to  be  tihea  in  the  lame 
MBie  H  the  fannal  uihllibilit]r  of  a 
tD^ame  comt  of  jnatiee.  He  nmariii 
that  all  the  Itimii  of  Dollingar  bring 
a  reproach  againat  five  bnndred  Uahopi 
tbtt  tbaf  are  in  oror.  Stronger  atill  are 
the  worda  nacd  b;  Dr.  Sehehen,  who  aeca 
is  the  oppoaition  to  the  inhllihility  m 
ut  of  "  eMleaiaatical  nrolntian."  Ha 
aaja  that  loiiietimci  Ood  mBtn  perioda 
to  HiiTa  in  whieh  bell  ii  permiltad  to 
abika  with  blikdntM  eren  the  Ttry  loni 
rfthaChvek. 
Thtn  nUum  lU  eonn  Vb»  Vi%A 
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hindrance  to  the  progreti  of  Methodism  in 
Watford.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
•tructnre  was  laid  in  Jul/,  1869,  and  the 
donations  and  collections  on  that  occasion 
realized  the  sum  of  £400.  The  chapel 
was  opened  for  Divine  worship  in  Dccem- 
her.  The  opening  aenrices  were  well 
altendcdj  and  were  signaliztd  by  gracious 
tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  and  favour. 
Since  then  the  congregations  have  been 
good,  and  they  are  steadily  increasing.  We 
have  already  more  than  twice  the  number 
that  we  had  in  attendance  at  the  old  chapel, 
and  the  seat-rents  have  been  more  than 
doubled.  It  was  feared  that  at  first  the 
Sunday-school  might  decrease  in  numbers, 
but  the  opposite  result  has  followed.  We 
have  retained  our  old  scholars  from  the 
neighbourhood  we  have  left,  and  added  so 
many  new  ones  from  the  district  surround- 
ing the  new  chapel,  that  our  new  school- 
room is  already  too  small  for  as.  From 
the  situation  of  the  new  chapel  being  more 
central,  and  the  accommodation  better, 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  attendance  at  the  week-night  services, 
especially  at  the  weekly  prayer-meeting. 
The  services  at  the  outljing  district  of 
Wa^ord'Eeaih  have  been  continued,  and 
have  been  well  attended.  After  making 
up  the  losses  occasioned  by  several  deaths 
and  a  considerable  number  of  removals, 
the  net  increase  in  the  Watford  Society 
since  March,  1869,  amounts  to  ten 
members. 

We  have  to  report  two  serious  losses 
which  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the 
year,  in  the  removal  of  two  of  the  original 
promoters,  and  also  two  of  the  largest 
subscribers  to  the  Watford  Mission.    But 
God  has  BO  far  prospered  our  labours,  and 
given  us  so  many  additions  to  the  Society 
and  congregation,  that   our  fritnds  fed 
juatified,  notwithstanding  these  losses,  in 
nndertakiug  to  furnish  a  minister's  house 
for  next  year ;  and  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  additional  outlay  for  rent,  taxes,  etc., 
only  asking  that  the  assistance  from  the 
Home-Miwionary    Committee    for    next 
year  be  the  same  as  that  promised  three 
years  agq,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mission,  and  after  that  in  a  diminishing 
ratio.    They  fed  con&dsnt  that,  with  the 


Divine  bleaaisg,  they  will  be  aUa  in  the 
course  of  a  ahort  time  to  make  their  eaue 
a  self-sustaining  one,  end  have  to  aak  ior 
no  further  aid  from  Connexioiiai  funds. 
The  prospect  of  thia  has  been  moat  matoi- 
ally  promoted  by  the  remarkable  iwecn 
which  has  attended  the  chapel-debt  itb'cf 
movement  in  the  St.  Alban's  Cirenit ;  the 
necessities  of  the  Circuit  having  been  s^ 
relieved  that  it  became  possible  to  mak^ 
financial  arrangements  more  faroorable  i^ 
the  development  of  the  Watford  scheme. 

Job*  Bowxav« 

6.  Olasoow,     (Raylati'Streei,    /t^ 
atreeL) — By  the  blessing  of  God  ^fm 
this  Mission  prosperity  has  been  -otf^rf 
during  the  past  year.    The  libcfaliljflf 
last  Conference  in  appointing  a 
and  ordained  missionary,  was  dniy  < 
oiated  by  the  Circuit,  and  espediitf  If 
the  miwionary  congregation  itsdC  «Utk 
by  this  arrangement  haa  enjoyed  ths  ftH 
privileges  of  our  Church. 

The  removals  in  connection  with  Im 
branch  of  our  labour  have  been  naMiiMi 
Many  converts  have  gone  to  other  ftftirf 
the  kingdom,  and  tu  distant  parts  if  t^ 
world,  there,  we  trust,  to  "  let  thdrlilt 
shine,"  and  their    power  be  felt  ia  tki 
enlightenment  and  salvation  of  sAfl^ 
Notwithstanding    this   drain  vpoi  V 
young  cause,  our  nnmbcra  have  incMnL 
But  what  ia  still  better  than  namd 
prosperity,  is  the  spirit  of  leal  ui  o^ 
prise  whieh  haa    been    created  by  v 
Home-Missionary  movement     Ik*  ^ 
manifested  itself  in  atill  ftirthcr 
action  during  the  year.    The 
gregation,  in  coigonction  with 
the  parent  ehureh,  haa  leaned  •■  aU  kA 
fitted  it  op  with  coneidenibk  Unrfli 
coat,  and  in  it  a  congregatioB  »  ka| 
steadily  gathered.  Already  we  kneaiH 
number  of  hearers,  and   mb^  t<Mf 
members,  who  manifest  a  spirit  ef 
tive  eameatnesa.    On 
instead  of  takiiig  recreation,  Ihif 
tuitonsly    set     to    wink: 
plasterers,  slaters,  glamn^  each 
to  his  calling,  engeged  ia 
hall,  and  by  united  labanr  ml 
they  bare  made  n  te 
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tlun  tbe  OM  oat  of  whieh  our 
ki^d  At  BigltB-ttreet  tpnng.  The 
BTieet^  kitchen  pnyer-meetingt, 
Aoor  tervieei,  have  been  iteadilj 
bjthe  miteiontfy  minuter  and 
had.  of  lay-helpen.    If  the  lame 


efforts  be  inttaiDed,  and  the  proipeiing 
blesfing  of  Christ  bo  given,  a  •elf-inpi>ort- 
ing  church  will  soon  exist  in  the  Raglan- 
ttreet  Mission  district. 

William  WiLioif. 


GENESAL  BELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Iracls  which  appear  hi  our  pacts  ondcr  the  head  of  *'  Oeneral  Rellgloui  InUllIfeDCt  *'  are 
WwB  from  the  moat  trustworthy  loureei  at  our  command.  We  cannot  midertake,  how- 
■swerforthapfoprleCj.lnalleaaeivOf  theirllteraiyityle;  to  guarantee.  In  eTerjInatance, 
iqjr  of  dates,  or  of  the  munee  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  which, 
dkr  aobgeets  eonaected  with  erangelical  enterpiriae,  afcuts  of  tbe  various  Religious  Bocleties 
imayadraace.] 


against  the  manner  in  which  bnsinets  if 
transacted  at  Rome,  is  subject  to  the  most 
vehement  attacks  from  all  quarters.  Dr. 
Koth  in  Bonn,  Dr.  IVicdhoff  in  Munster, 
attempt  to  prove,  in  pamphlets  which  they 
have  recently  published,  that  the  Church, 
which,  like  Christ,  has  overcome  the  devil, 
cannot  err,  and  that  if  the  infallibility  be 
proclaimed  as  a  dogma,  it  mnst  be  accepted 
by  all  Chribtians  as  a  Divine  revelation. 
Dr.  Friedhoff  uses  this  wonderful  irgn- 
ment:  "As  a  private  person  the  Pope 
may  fall  into  heresy,  but  never  as  head  of 
the  Church.  In  the  same  moment  he 
wonld  cease  to  be  head  of  the  Chnrch, 
and  consequently  the  Church  herself  wonld 
cease  to  be.  Now  this  is  Impossible.  If 
the  Roman  Church  were  to  cease  to  be, 
there  would  be  no  longer  a  Chnrch  of 
Christ  on  the  earth."  Dr.  Stocke,  of 
Munster,  who  has  also  written  on  the 
snbject,  tries  to  show  that  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  formal  infallibility  of  a 
supreme  court  of  justice.  He  remirks 
that  all  the  friends  of  Dollinger  bring 
a  reproach  against  five  hundred  bishops 
that  they  are  in  error.  Stronger  still  are 
tbe  words  used  by  Dr.  Scheben,  who  aeet 
in  the  opposition  to  the  infallibility  an 
act  of  "ecclesiastical  revolntion."  Ho 
says  that  sometimes  God  snfliert  perioda 
to  arrive  in  which  hdl  is  permitted  to 
itrike  with  blindneia  eren  the  very  tons 
of  the  Chnrch. 
Thcfe  vaUhan  lU  eeniut  ^Iba  'Vou^  A 


Council,  the  Gebmav  Ecclb- 

^  ABD    THB  KlMO    Of  BaTABIA. 

pcit  ereatt  at  Rome  naturally 
ifcrsal  interest  in  Germany.  The 
ilnif gle  which  shows  ns  the  real 
tka  for-famed  nnitj  of  the  Roman 
hia  fbrtonately  already  opened 
I  of  many  of  onr  Romauizing 
ila.  Many  begin  to  value  their 
udi  more,  as  they  see  whither 
m  leads.    Nor  can  the  erisis  be 

infloeDoe  on  Roman  Catholics 
la.  The  newspapers  have  in- 
is  that  Professor  Schenk,  of  Halle, 
ned  himself  a  convert  to  Luther- 
OB  aeeoant  of  the  position  taken 
a  (Eenmenical  Council."  I  knew 
I  who  iatend  to  leave  the  Chureh 
I  if  the  infallibitity  dogma  be  pro- 

However,  it  may  be  that  these 
n,  after  all,  but  a  eomparatively 
Miale.  The  hope  entertained  by 
hii  the  prodamation  of  the  dogma 
I  to  a  general  aeeesaion  on  the 
the  Genonan  biihope,  wonld  oer- 

I  ittended  with  nanlts  still  more 
it  Newa  from  Rome  seema  to 
fhai  the  Pope  himself  la  prepared 
m  be  etiBD  said, "  It  wonld  pnrify 
Mk  if  the  German  bishope  left. 
wigBing  entirely  over  a  smaller 
to  A  kalf  rale  over  many."    It  ii, 

MtsTp  hoiwefer^  not  to  be  too 

II  fNHBt.  Sfeanwhile,  the  lite- 
li^  wnfinnBi.  I)ollinger»  who 
IJMM  SHfaUj  niied  hia  Toiee 
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Banrii,  nho  eouitantljr  pta   Dr.  DSl-  in  Btvirii 

Hnger  muki  of  bi*  ipproTst,  vai  who  tigblMnn 

uid  tint  ha  "»  plesMd  to  Me  mm  of  nuy   »J. 

■tieuce   fmlf    diaciut    theie   quution*.  U  ilinoit 

labile  tha  Bmrian  itudcati  of  CxlboHe  riaienti  i 

iliviait;  bne   been   forbidden    bf  tbeic  at  Iraniii 

ipiritnil  inperioii  to  >tt«nd  tb«  lectorcB  that  Ihej 

of  Diillingtr,  the  King  bu  tried  to  eooii'  uadenuG 

tenet  tbii  b;  declaring  tiiat  uobod;  iboold  tbej  coal 

be  admitted  into  the  Knice  of  the  Churcb  ^nent  per 
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Mks.  BuziBITH  Heilit,  the   elder 

daughter  of  Mr.  Thomu  Boberti,  of  Plu- 
jn-Boawm,  Herionetblbiii:,  wu  born  on 
the  S3d  of  Uareh,  ITBS.  Her  parent* 
irere  Iben  earneit  and  roniiitent  memben 
of  the  Ettabliibcd  Cbnrtli,  irere  highly 
citecinnl  among  tbeir  neigbboura,  and 
were  aniioul  for  the  moral  well-being  of 
their  children.  The  introdurtioD  of  Wea- 
Ufan  Mrthodiim  into  Wilei  wu  made  the 
nieau  of  great  ipiritnal  benefit  to  the 
timilf  of  Mr.  Roberta.  He,  witb  hit  wife, 
three  ion*,  and  two  daogfaten,  became  mem- 
ben  of  the  SoeiEtf .  One  of  the  uni  gare 
himwlf  to  the  Wealeyan-  Metboditt  miniitry, 
and,  after  fifteen  jeara  of  incoeaeful  toil, 
ha  entered  into  the  "  reat "  prepared  for 
"  the  people  of  God."  Itwaa  thronghthe 
inatnmentalit;  of  the  Rer.  Owen  UaTie* 
that  Mr.  and  Mra.  Boberti,  with  their 
ehildrau,  were  induced  to  gire  (benuelvea 
fiillf  to  the  Lord.  Mr.  DaTiea  eontinued 
through  life  a  eouitant  and  beloved  friend 
of  the  lamilj,  and  in  the  declining  jeara  of 
himielf  and  Mra.  DaTiea,  which  were  ipent 
ill  Liverpool,  it  waa  the  great  happiueu  of 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  Hcale;  to  render  to  them 
frcqnnit  and  important  acrricct  of  Chrii- 


Mra.  Healcj  recei»  d  her  fint  Society 
Ticket  when  ahe  vitt  ilioitt  flnceu  yean  of 
age.  The  Chriatiin  fcllowibip  into  which 
abe  then  enlered  nai  tctj  dear  to  her,  and 
the  attachment  coulinucd  without  abate- 
ment or  interruption  to  the  end  of  her 
long  life.  She  alnja  eateemed  it  a  priTi- 
icge  to  hold  aodtl  inteieoorw  with  the 
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yd  f QRign  Bible  Socielj  was  permitted 
to  opea  iti  first  depository  in  Liverpool, 
■d  Mrs.  Heilcy  was  for  msnT  years  au 
idiTe  coDectar  and  Bible  distributor.  For 
tk  Metbodifet  day-scbools  of  Liverpool, 
dirk  were  earlj  establisbed,  aud  for  the 
mnnu  of  a  Methodist  soricty  fur  the 
idrfof  the  siek  and  suflcriug,  she  de- 
%htcd  to  toil  with  unwavering  constancy. 
Bw  hnsbind  waa  secretary  to  the  Liver- 
fsol  Dittriet  Miisionary  Society  from  its 
ftnution,  and  performed  the  dutioi  of  lus 
eSoe  with  nnremittini?  aeal  and  assiduity 
to  Us  lifie^s  end.  During  those  seventeen 
yws  of  Csithftil  lervice,  Mr.  Hcaley's  house 
*«  the  freqnent  resting-plsce  of  the 
niimmmiea  passing  through  UTerpool,  to 
•r  from  the  Tarions  stations  of  the  Society. 
Tb  those  hononred  servants  of  God  and  His 
Cbuth  it  was  the  happiness  of  Mr.  and 
His.  Healey  to  dispense  the  hearty  hospi- 
tiBies  of  a  Christian  home.  Prompted  by 
fts  pireit  and  moat  ardent  affection.  Mrs. 
Bfldey  employed  her  utmost  ability  to 
Waen  the  cares,  inereaie  the  happiness, 
^  pramofte  the  o>efulneis  of  her  hnsbsnd. 
h  her  eondnrt  towards  her  children,  ma- 
^md  aflbeiion  and  kindness  were  blended 
^ith  iimiMoa  and  discretion.  By  godly 
earnest  and  tender  appesls,  ae- 
bj  fervent  prayers  with  snd  for 
ckiUrfn,  aa  well  u  by  the  force  of  a 
eiample,  she  endeavoured  to 
'krag  them  up  in  the  nnitnre  and  admo- 
of  tha  Lord."  In  the  midst  of  great 
trials  she  was  enabled  to  main- 
hm  confidence  in  God. 
Ae  sodden  and  most  unexpected  death 
if  her  husband  waa  a  stroke  sU  but  over- 
^^imiiig .  bat  her  submission  to  and  trust 
h  Oed  were  every  way  suitable  to  the  ssd 
•MHioii,  and  she  waa  merdAilly  upheld  in 
tbi  toBi  of  her  greateat  sorrow.  Through 
^  wUowkood  of  more  than  thirty -four 
fcer  tranquil  confidence  in  God  re- 

mt»m\mh0n        Ott  the  6th  of  AugUSt, 

te  wrote  aa  follows: — "Twrlvc 
IS  tUa  d«7  it  was  when  my  eirthly 
Nlibr  evtr,— whrn  the  light  of  these 
the  Ueit  conipamon  dT  my  life,  waa 
ihto  tarn  flW  efc  a  stroke.  My  Saviour, 
ttpiheiMHpiMiaAOB  the  poor  widosr  of 
ifH^irtll  Midhrt  wj  loniiwftd  spirit.    I 


have  spent  much  of  tli'.'  day  iu  humiliatior 
and  prajcr  before  GoJ.  1  tni^t  lie  «il 
accept  my  off'rrinfr  of  myself  afrei-h  to  Hii 
stTvicp.  Slid  my  thinks ^'i\i 111;  for  sll  Hii 
merries  siuce  my  bereavcinunt.  May  ] 
praise  Him  for  the  pakr.snd  trust  Him  foi 
the  future  I" 

Mrs.  Hctlcy's  piety  was  rctiriog  an( 
unobtru«ivc.  She  shnmk  from,  and  per 
sevcringly  refuard  to  take,  the  impoitani 
duties  and  solemn  responsibilities  of  i 
class- leader  ;  l)ut  f'hf  delighted  in  th< 
privilege  of  meeting  iu  class,  and  was  con 
seientionsly  puuctual  in  Iicr  attendance 
She  regulated  and  performed  her  domestii 
engagements  ao  as  to  secure  sufficient  tim< 
for  private  devotion,  the  promotion  of  per 
sonal  aud  family  religion,  and  the  servicei 
of  the  hunsc  of  God.  She  was  punctual 
in  her  attendance  on  the  ordinances  ol 
religion  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  the 
week  day  alio. 

Her  Christianity  was  of  a  truly  prsctica 
character.  She  was  generous,  according  t( 
her  ability,  in  relieving  the  neresfities  o: 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Her  love  o 
reading  was  extraordinary,  amounting 
almost  to  a  passiou.  She  wss  especiall] 
fond  of  works  of  a  religions  tendency,  bul 
above  and  before  all  of  the  Holy  Scriptnrea 
The  English  and  'Welsh  Comment  uiei 
on  the  Sacred  Oracles  were  the  snbjecta  o 
her  thoughtful  and  discriminating  study 
Her  sound  judgment  and  mental  vigour 
combined  with  her  truly  evangelical  faitl 
and  principles,  enabled  her  to  derive  grea^ 
profit  and  enjoyment  from  her  studioui 
exercises.  To  the  latC!»t  day  a  of  her  lift 
she  cherished  the  same  fondness  for  gooc 
books,  and  in  this  way  enjoyed  much  rebl 
and  consolation. 

Mrs.  Healey  was  favoured  with  grcai 
physical  vigour,  and  her  life,  protracted  tc 
the  long  period  of  eighty-three  years,  wai 
hspply  free  from  the  piin  and  suffering 
so  frequently  the  lot  of  frail  humanity, 
I'ntil  pact  C'ghty  years  of  age  she  scsrorl) 
needed,  and  was  unwilltng  to  receive,  the 
personal  services  of  even  her  owu  sons, 
maintiining  in  her  luteit  )ears  the  same 
independence  snd  vigour  of  mind  mhict 
charaeterixed  her  whole  life.  After  thii 
there  waa  a  gradusl,bnt  "gau^iitliNA^ 
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doiTD  of  ihe  "  euthlj  hooK,"— ■  proceu         Ob 
nnipciLBbly  merciful,  leiring  the  men-'  ' 


powtri  but  iliplillj  ihikcn,  e»tn  *t  Ihe 
Utt. 

la  June,  ISIS,  ihe  Tuitcil  PrcMitjn, 
Sorlh  Wiln.  From  tbu  plict,  in  comt- 
qnenec  ot  ludtlrn  illDfta,  ihe  wu  nmoml 
to  the  TFiidcure  of  her  elicit  son  >t 
Woolton.  Here  .he  tontiuned  in  i  »1»tc 
of  gnat  irvalnesi  for  Kienl  monlhi,  fre- 
qncnllj  eiprauing  her  graliludc  to  God, 
her  cinGilenrp  in  Hit  foodncM,  uid  her 
entire   lubDUtsioi 


for  tl 

othe 

fnllT, 


Tell  then 


nc  leU  Ihcm  aU,  thil  the;  miut  Ijve 
Chriit,— mnitroUgH  Ilim,  mutt  IrutI  liini 
M  ihcir  SiTiour.  Tvll  them  to  put  awij 
■11  warldlincu,  all  iiiditTercnr^.  There  il 
nothing  elw  worth  liring  for.  I  Imo* 
thil  now  ;  I  we  il  all.  Tell  thil,— nerer, 
uerer  forget  it !  I  am  a  ainner  ;  but  there 
i*  not  a  eloud  between  mj  Saiioui  anil 

The  eloainp;  jeir  of  Hn.  Hcilcj'l  life 

wMpuKd  at  the  reiidence  ot  her  joungeat 
wm,  in  B  lovely  put  ot  Snrrej,  when  ihe 
greatl;  eujojed  the  beanliEt  of  a  race 
landacape,  and  the  lofter  iDQthcm  climate. 
And  now  bodilj  iaGmulf  had  orertaken 
her  :  hot  ihe  itill  continued  her  Scripture 
and  other  godlj  reading,  and  retained  a 
livdj  i 


)t  the  li 


nhern* 


raid 


friendi  and  in  hrr  funilf .  Whclhcr  out  in 
the  aniuhine  rcilinfc  in  her  cliMr,  or  in  the 
ililloeM  of  the  night,  ixQT  one  eielinalion 
wa»,  "Fraiic  lheI.ordfor»U  HiimercJei  1" 
Her  heart  ocerdovruJ  with  gratitude  for 
Ihc  manj  hlesiingi  of  lier  life  ;  tor  life 
itielt,  which  was  a  joy  to  her;  tor  the 
niluril  bctittf  bf  which  ihs  ira*  aor- 
roimded,  tnd  la  nbieh  the  took  great 
delight.  She  noiild  often  icfer  to  the 
Kcnea  of  her  earlj  dajt,  licr  hum*,  hft 
inolhcr,  and  former  frienda  ;  bulihcalwaji 
conrludcil  bj  lajing  thai  the  onlf  remain- 
ing object  of  her  life  waa  tii  be  foimd 
rcadj  tor  Ihit  great  change  uhicli,  cicn 
then,  had  bc;un  to  cut  ill  glory  upon  her. 
Her  manner  now  became  remarkable  for  a 
peenliar  and  aingolarlr  impreasire  dtguilf, 
and  at  tha  Mme  time  became  characlcrizcil 
bj  ■  child-liVe  gftvtlnieu. 
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Ifr.  Jolu  Gould,  who  iras  in  her 

Bin  the  saperintendent  of  the 
pie  Smday-sehoal.  She  often 
if  the  thought!  and  emotions 
id  bj  the  waj  in  which  he  opened 
he  wondroQS  histories  and  teach- 

the  Word  of  God,  and  of  the 
devotions  mingled  with  hoi/ 
|j.  When  she  was  fourteen  years 
a  sermon  preached  bj  the  Rc7. 
Beard,  then  stationed  in  Bsm- 
prodoced  deep  convictions  of  sin- 
lad  led  her  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for 
and  eternal  life.  Her  uncle,  Mr. 
■ja: — "I  ean  never  forget  the 
lesa  and  decision  with  which  she 

salvation I    never   saw    a 

sue,  or  so  satisfactory  evidence,  of 
\  into  liberty  and  decision  for 
She  at  once  joined  a  class,  and  her 
ia  grace  waa  steady  and  uniform : 
nlitj  being  very  marked — her  self- 
st  sometimes  even  approaching  to 
cney.  Thoush  natoraily  timid,  she 
and  eneouraged  ail  who  listened  to 
nncea  of  praise  to  God  for  daily 
in  Hia  love,  and  her  delight  in 
:  in  Hia  ways.  Her  godliness  was 
t,  and  the  pleasure  she  took  in 
f  Bcrvioe,  and  her  readiness  to 
Bade  her  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
Brdi  wherever  her  lot  was  cast, 
rioeiplcd,  in  life  pure  and  true,  of 

faithful  spirit  and  loving  heart, 
lOie  privilege  it  waa  to  enjoy  her 
ip  testify  that  they  never  knew  a 
lof  eonlidence,  scarcely  an  ill- formed 
it,  or  a  mistaken  counsel  on  hor 
She  eould  discern  character  with 
ig  eoRcetness. 

Mlowa'  nervoQs  system  was  most 
\j  iftrmig.  An  exquisitely  correct 
the  "concord  of  sweet  sound," 
id  by  diligent  practice,  and  the 

of  her  "touch"  on  the  piano- 
la ennpelled  attentive  silence  and 
^■ftioB.    At  six  years  of  age,  she 

deariy  indicate  this  musical 
ftti  at  girlhood  ripened  proposala 
nvM  eouweted  with  the  Royal 
f  of  Muie  were  made  to  indnce 
inniaa  tt  in  public.  It  wu  no 
■ftotkm  to  nriit,  fbr  she  icrdled 


in  the  productions  of  the  great  masters. 
But  higher  considerations  than  fame  or 
wealth  determined  her  choice,  and  she 
respectfully  decliucd  the  offer.  How  far 
this  keeu  appreciation  of  time  and  tune,  of 
melody  and  harmony,  aided  her  deep  con- 
scientiousness in  the  orderly  management 
of  her  ordinary  affairs  may  not  be  said  ; 
bat  a  "  place  for  evcrjthiug,  and  every* 
thing  in  its  place,"  and  **  a  time  for 
everything,  and  everything  at  the  time," 
was  the  law  of  her  household  life. 

Very  decided  in  character,  and  firm  in 
will,  Mrs.  Follows  rnled  her  affairs  "with 
discretion."  The  utmost  fidelity  to  trust, 
and  more  than  ordinary  carefulness,  were 
traits  in  her  which  gained  the  commenda- 
tion of  Circuit  Stewards,  and  of  her  suc- 
cessors in  homes  where  such  qualities  are 
of  no  meau  importance.  Iler  natural 
tastes  and  habits,  temperament  and 
convictions,  caused  her  rather  to  with- 
draw from  the  public  eye,  and  frequent 
visits  she  refrained  from  making ;  but, 
to  use  her  own  words  a  few  days  before 
she  passed  away,  "  I  have  been  always 
willing  to  be  a  servant  of  the  Church.  I 
never  felt  I  ccnld  lead  any  one,  or  be 
leader  in  anything :  I  always  seemed  to 
want  the  proper  gifts.  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  do  as  1  wss  told,  and  very 
glad  to  do  anything  for  Christ  and  His 
people."  She  was  jealously  careful  of  the 
reputation  of  all  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciated, and  "whispering"  her  soul  ab- 
horred. Another's  fair  fame  was  never 
tarnished  by  her;  no,  not  even  in  the 
closest  fellowship  of  home  life.  As  dis- 
creet in  speech  as  she  was  wise  in  coun- 
sel, she  never  imprudcutly  committed 
herself,  nor  was  the  cause  of  misunder- 
standing between  friends.  There  was  a 
beautiful  trueness,  a  transparent  honesty, 
evident  both  in  her  speech  and  action.  In 
those  walks  of  life  into  which  it  pleased 
God  to  csll  her,  she  exerted  the  quiet, 
steady,  beautiful  influence  of  the  light 
and  love  of  i  consistent  Christian  life. 
Thoroughly  social,  glad  to  give  pleasure, 
ever  ready  to  enjoy  cheerful  and  intelligent 
society*  she  went  in  and  out  amongat 
God*a  people,  leaving  a  name  which,  by 
those  who  knew  her,  will  long^Mt^cndtas^ 
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It,  however,  pleased  God  that  so  many 
virtnea  should  dwell  in  a  frail  body.  In 
youth  she  was  apparently  robust,  but  when 
maternal  anxieties  and  sorrows  came,  the 
earthly  "  tabernacle  "  showed  unmistak- 
able symptoms  of  weakness  and  early 
decay.  A  serious  hscmorrhagc  in  the 
second  year  of  her  marriage  betrayed  the 
existence  of  disease.  Medical  opinion 
differed  as  to  the  cause,  but  subsequent 
weakness  and  repeated  attacks  awakened 
Buipicion  that  an  insidious  enemy  was 
doing  irreparable  damage.  Again  and  again 
she  seemed  raised  up  as  from  the  gates 
of  the  grave.  Skilful  medical  aid,  change 
of  air,  kindly  attention  and  earnest  prayer 
were  not  in  vain  for  a  season ;  bdt  it  at 
last  became  evident  that  a  fatal  issue  could 
be  put  off  only  temporarily.  For  nearly 
ten  years  alternate  fears  and  hopes  played 
their  part;  and  patience,  resignation,  entire 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  were  being 
learned  in  a  painful  school.  Perhaps  in- 
cautiously at  times,  desiring  to  forget  her 
weakness,  she  attended  her  class  and  week- 
nigbt  services,  and  fulfilled  other  engage- 
ments, when  some  thought  she  did  so  at 
considerable  risk.  But  ahe  never  thus  acted 
otherwise  than  from  a  desire  to  please 
God,  and  to  set  an  example  of  punctual, 
prompt,  and  diligent  use  of  the  means  of 
grace. 

The  early  spring  of  1S68  showed  that 
hope  in  her  case  had  been  too  sanguine, — 
that  the  improvement  in  her  health  had 
only  been  in  appearance.    Still,  giviug 
herself  in  every  possible  way  to  help  the 
cause  of  God,  she  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  in  her  native 
town,  and  did  *'  what  she  could  "  to  make 
a  bazaar  held  for  that  object  a  success. 
That  was  the  last  work  of  a  public  kind 
in  which  she  engaged.    Being  then  in 
Devonshire,  for  the  benefit  of  her  native 
air,  it  was  a  source  of  frl&dneva  to  her  to 
see  the  consummation  of  the  desires  of  the 
friends  in  that  matter.     Having  been  so 
far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  return  home, 
it  was  hoped  that  she  would  yet  be  spared 
some  mouths,  if  not  years,  to  her  lovitig 
husband  and  four  children.    But  the  joy, 
holy  tad  pi^u^  wVi\<ik  «wdkd  their 


hearts  in  going  together  op  tc 
God  in  the  month  of  Octobv. 
joy  of  the  kind  permitted  thei 
duties  soon  became  to  her  a 

entire  rest  was   neccssarr. 

• 

soon  afterwards  anpervened :  a 
rheumatism  added  exqniaiie  s 
frame  already  weakened,  and  1 
tite  and  general  decay  soon  eoi 
to  take  to  her  bed  entirely. 

Eleven  weary  weeks,  somctii 
Eleep  for  lengthened  intervals 
apportioned  to  Mrs.  FoIIowi^ 
muring  expression  was  not  hi 
from  her  lips.  Sometimes,  a  i 
pointed  when  temporaiy  relie 
ceeded  by  some  more  lerions  ly 
would  say,  "These  pains  mak 
for  rest."  But  it  was  "the 
her  cnp  '*  to  suffer.  Oceasia 
depression  befell  her.  At  soi 
views  of  her  own  nnworthiDcss  i 
fitableness  caused  hfr  to  weep  a 
On  its  being  observed  to  her  tk 
was  seeking  to  rob  her  of  1 
Christ,"  she  replied,  "  I  do  w 
deceive  myself.  The  hour  is  a 
is  a  solemn  ihrn^  to  enter  1 
world.  I  want  to  know  I  i 
Often  would  she  speak  of  not  I 
by  our  own  works;  and  then, 
depreciatory  of  herself^  woaU 
if  1  could  only  feel  I  had  been  i 
to  any  one,  I  should  be  eomfbrti 
ference  was  msde  to  the  gnat  hi 
been  to  her  husband  by  her  o*i 
consiiteucy ;  to  the  tervice  ik 
dered  in  many  ways  to  tht 
Clirist ;  how,  too,  she  had  lov 
of  eternal  life  in  the  hearts  al 
dren ;  when  she  replied,  "  I 
nothing.  I  have  been  a  poor. 
able  servant.' " 

She  would  now  apeak  of  t 
things  of  God,"  aad  that  pns 
which  had  been  for  yean  dai|f 
read  in  closet  devotion,  becama  k 
companion.  Onr  own  Hjm»-I 
source  of  great  consolation  aij 
"  Pcsce.  donbtiug  heart/'  ola.. 
it  be  that  I  should  gain,"  ctiL,  i 
hymns  gave  her  mwek 
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r  hndmd  Mmeirhat  cart  dowxi,a]M 

ij  denr,  U  aot  thit  hymn  themort 

iB  the  whole  hook  ?  "     "  Whit 

"  The  one  which  commencct, 


■mut  thoa  dl  thy  griefs, 
kaA  wija  into  Hia  handi, 


1 II 


etc. 


i  aaawer  vraa  giTcn,  ahe  aaicU  "  Di^ 
r  lore :  make  that  hymn  year 
B«t  at  length  the  Bible,  and  the 
^,  waa  her  dcaire.  TheEpiitleto 
MU  waa  the  lart  read  to  her  con- 
j.  and  many  inqniries  at  to  ila 
we  made,  and  "the  law  of 
Chmt  Jeana  "  became  very  pre- 
It  waa  evident  the  graees  of  the 
ong  diligently  nnrtnrcd,  had  at- 
I  matnrity.  And  yet  to  henelf 
Bd  aa  thongh  the  was  only  jost 
dng  to  Uto."  It  can  never  be  for- 
rith  what  earneatnesa  she  said, 

I  ciiief  of  sinners  '—yes,  the  chief 

af  sinners — '  am. 

It  Jesns  died  for  me.* " 

of  holy  triamph  told  where  her 
d  atrength  lay. 

tnday,  yebmary  21it,  a  marked 
^peured  in  her,  which  for  a  time 
i^t  to  be  for  the  better ;  bat  on 
Tp  when  hsBmorrhage  retomed,  all 
weovery  or  improrement  wu  evi- 
^fen  np  by  her.  She  then  set  herself 
WSng  persnadcd  her  great  change 
hnd.  She  aaid  to  her  hnsband. 
Cat  her,  and  a  little  eold  water,  jost 
■7  lipa ;  that  u  all  I  shall  need." 
bna  ahe  lay  aa  qniet  u  difflcolty  of 
ig  and  eipeetoration  wonld  allow, 
mycr  and  thought  were  expressed 
m  indeaeribaUy  oalm  and  happy. 

after  midnight  a  flood  of  Divine 
lA  lofe  broke  in  upon  her  sool,  and 
Iriaed,  in  a  voice  fall  of  sweet,  holy 

"Xy  pceeimu  SavionrI  my  pre- 
wdamt  1  I  do  love  Thee ;  Thoa  art 
I  kaow  ITion  loveat  me.  I  love 
■»— I  hsve  nothing  bnt  love  in  my 
lUa  waa  ao  nnlike  her  nsnal 
Mffomn  and  her  ntioenoe  on  Divine 
Oil  it  took  thoae  who  were  abont 
IVith  a  eonataiiaace  anf' 


mated  with  a  heavenly  joy  she  then  said, 
almost  chanted,  " '  I  know  whom  I  hsvo 
believed,  and  am  persuaded ' — yes,  sm  folly 
persuaded — '  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  Him  agaiust  that 
day.' "     After  seuding  messages  of  love 
and  coaosel  to  some  of  her  friends,  and  she 
had  remained  calm  for  a  short  time,  her 
hnsband  asked  her  a  question.    But   no 
answer  came ;  and,  thinking  that  perhaps 
her  mind  had  been  ovirwronght,  he  did  not 
repeat  it.    After  a  pause,  she  said,  "  I  was 
sorry  yon  asked  me  a  question  just  then. 
I   was    having  such  a  sweet    virion  of 
heaven,  and  I  was  afraid  of  being  dis- 
tnrbed,  lest  I  should  lose  it ;  O  it  was  so 
light  and  glorious  1   They  '  have  no  need ' 
of  the  snn  or  moon  or  stars  there;  the 
Lord  God  giveth  them  light,  and  the  Lamb 
that  is  in  '  the  midst  of  the  throne '  is  the 
glory  of  it."     It  was  said  to  her,  "  You 
will  soon  join  those  who  have  gene  before, 
with  whom  you  have  taken  sweet  coun- 
sel."   ••  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  bnt  I  do  not 
think  much  of  tbbt.     I  shall  want  to  see 
my    precious    Uedeeroer,  —  Jesus,    only 
Jesus."    To  other  inquiries  put  to  her  she 
said,  "  I  have  no  desire.     1  leave  every- 
thing to  you  "  (her  husband)  "  and  to  God ; 
only  train  my  children  for  Jesus."    Diffi- 
culty of  breathing  now  made  it  hard  for 
her  to  speak,  and  she  asked  for  "more 
prayer."      The  struggle  increasing,  she 
said,  "  It  is  this  I  dread :  ask  Jesns,  if  it 
please  Him,  to  spare  me  this  struggle," 
Prayer  having  been  offered,  she  said,  "  It 
does  not  seem  to  please  Him  to  spare  it 
me.    There  is  something  else  to  be  done, 
something  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  me. 
•  Patience '  must  have  its  *  perfect  work.' " 
She  was  reminded  that  then  she  would  be 
"  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing,"  and 
that  Jesus  had  undertaken  to  present  her 
"fanltless   before   the    presence  of  Hia 
glory."    "  O  what  a  thonght  1 "  she  re- 
plied, "Jesns*   honour  involved  in  pre- 
senting me  <  fimltleu.'    SoHewiU.    The 
will  of  the  Lord  mm/  be  done:  nay,  not 
most,  iAall  be  done.    I  wish  to  have  no 
other  will  bnt  His."    A  little  further  dif. 
fienlty  caoaed  her  to  repeat  the  requcat  jnst 
mentioned*  and  prayer  wu  afsiik  offett^Xn 
God  for  her  ipeedy  icieiie.  ^omvi^fft  i^ 
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tarncd  her  head  upon  the  pillow,  gare  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  so  passed  away  to  he  "  for 
ever  with  the  Lord."  Her  mortal  part 
lies  in  Barnstaple  Cemetery,  awaiting 
the  "voice  of  the  archangel  and  the 
trump  of  God." 

G.  F. 

Hakkiett,  the  hcloved  wife  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Ensoe,  formerly  of  Milbornc 
Port,  and  now  of  St.  Leonard's  Cottage, 
Exeter,  entered  into  the  "  rest  "  provided 
for  "the  people  of  God/'  on  Simday 
morniog,  May  16th>  18C9,  aged  siity-siz 
years.  She  was  descended  from  a  pious 
ancestry.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  Mr. 
John  Gould,  was  an  "old  disciple," 
brought  to  God  under  the  ministry  of 
AVhitcficld,  and  an  attached  follower  of 
Wesley.  A  Memoir  of  him,  written  by 
her  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Avery,  of 
Barnstaple,  appeared  in  this  Magazine  for 
1821.  Her  grandmother,  Mri.  Avery, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  —  Stock, 
who  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  Gloucester, 
and  to  whose  memory  a  monument  is 
erected  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that 
city.  The  sister  of  Mr.  Stock  was  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Raikes, 
the  founder  of  Sunday-schools,  and,  con- 
sequently, Mrs.  Avery  was  the  cousin  of 
Mr.  Raikes.  She  and  her  sister  were 
teachers  in  her  father's  Sunday-school, 
which,  if  not  the  first,  must  certainly  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  instituted  in 
Gloucester. 

Piety  is  not  hereditary ;  but  it  is  bean- 
tiful  to  trace  its  maoifestation  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  The  departed  one 
was  convurtcd  to  God  in  early  life  uuder 
the  same  ministry  which  had  been  blessed 
to  her  parents.  A  right  direction  was 
thus  given  to  her  natural  energy.  There 
was  fibre  ia  her  character.  In  human 
society,  irrespective  of  moral  condition,  are 
found  the  strong  and  the  weak;  the  one 
class  qnick  to  perceive  and  prompt  to  act ; 
the  other  doubtijig  and  unresolved. 
Harriett  Avery  i)ossessed  the  strong 
nature.  She  was  no  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind ;  no  child  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
varying  opinions  of  the  hour.  Deciiion 
mirked  her  chinctct  Witon^VouVVvU  \  vc^d 


this,  guided  by  wisdom  from  n  Ugk, 
fitted  her  for  more  than  oidi&iry  ucAl* 
neas,  and  gave  her  a  commanding  inflicM 
in  the  circle  in  which  she  morel.  Bff 
plana  were  generally  admitted  to  bi  Iki 
best,  and  conld  seldom  be  improfcd.  fti 
was  in  judgment  and  affeetion,  as  icD  ■ 
by  birth  and  education,  a  Metbodiit.  M 
her  sympathies  were  with  mU  the  gooi 
To  the  devout  members  of  the  EitaULhsl 
Church, — ^it  may  be  from  acqaaintaies  ill 
family    connexion*, — she    was  iipcriiHf 
attached.     She  had  the  ntmoit  iieiMi  te 
Roman-Catholic  doctrines,  u  thij  tei 
opposed  to  evangelical  Protestaatin.  Ti 
Catholic  Emancipation  she  was  acier  i^ 
oonciled,  and  firmly  held  her  vkvi  to  tb 
last.     But  pious  Catholiei  she  sMmI 
and  reverenced ;  and  hoped  that  thenvM 
many  good  persons  in  that  eommBaioi,M 
well  as  among  othera  from  whose  doetiiml 
sentiments  she  greatly  diiVered.  Shtkmi 
the  public  means  of  graee,  and  diliga^f 
frequented    them,    while  she   vm  (M 
attentive    to    private    religiooi   dallA 
Merciful,  sympathizing,    and   kiii  ^ 
rejoiced    to    impart    consolation  to  tkl 
moorner,  delighted  in  doing  good,  almi 
glad,  as  her  strength  permitted,  (o  fkit  tt> 
pjor  and  the  afflicted. 

Her  father's  honse  at  Bansl^  lii 

been  the  home  of  Wesleyam  miairioi  Inb 

their  earliest  visits  to  that  towa.    Ih 

venerable  William  Beal  atill  has  a  fii^f 

recollection  of  its  hoapitalitieibditiil  ^ 

a  period  beyond    fifty  yearb     h  kif 

married  life  it  was  her  pritiJege  to  ihiV 

similar  kioducss  to  the  ambasaadonoftkl 

Lord  Jesus.    Many  yonog  ministai  ia  tkl 

Sherborne   Circuit   found  in  bcr  a  vat 

adviser  and  sympathizing  friead.    VkAi 

religious  welfare  of  her  childrei  At  Wi 

ever  solicitous,    and  from  their 

in&ncy  followed  them  with  kff 

prayers  and  aalatary  cooueb ;  wUk  htf 

life  recommended  to  them  her  rd^is^  A 

relative  of  her  bereaved  hoabaid.  vhi  W 

long  and  well  known  her,  writea  tfem:** 

"  May  He  who,  in  onening  wiilaB  Mi 

questionless  love,  haa  perniitCed  tUi  hi^ 

trial  to  eome  upon  you*  supfort  yea  hA* 

it,  comfort  and  eoaiole  ywl    WM  i 

merey  that  yon  ran  look  fanmd  li  ■ 
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jffj  n-anionl  in  the  w«iting- 
tn  will  ah»ajs  htTe  the  sweet 
thit  jour  deer  departed  one  ii 
bijQiid  jonr  power  of  conception, 
ram  her  libonn.  How  feithfally 
uged  her  dntiei  as  i  wifr,  a 
mifttma,  and  a  friend,  those  who 
privilege  of  knowing  her  can 
r  testifjr.  It  is  a  mercy  that  so 
lib  was  not  bronght  to  a  dose 
r  children  were  yonng.  She 
I  to  see  her  ehildrea's  children. 
'   all    rise    up    and   call    her 

Buor*s  religious  experience 
i  life  was  that  of  hnmblc  trait 
rioor,  aecompanied  by  a  deep 
her  own  nnworthiness,  and 
ith  a  fear  lest  she  should  be 
icraelf  in  the  idea  that  she  had 
I  to  Christ.  She  was  ever 
nd  devout;  and  her  religious 
were  fixed  and  settled.  Hur 
■perament,  which  was  quick 
mseeptible,  may  have  led  her 
to  question  whether  she  was 
sDower  of  the  meek  and  lowlv 

no  person  could  doubt  her 
id  earnestness. 

bowever,  iu  her  affliction  that 
•acd  for  a  better  world ;  that 
seame  stronger,  her  peace  more 
I  her  joy  in  the  Iiord  deeper. 
Mbta  now  no  longer  harassed 

n  severe  fit  of  eoni^hiog  she 
ilhful  friend,  whose  loving  care 
il  watchAdncss  greatly  soothed 
igBi  "My  impression  is  that 
ill  take  me  in  one  of  these  fits 
(;  and  1  wish  to  say  to  you, 

bt  to-night,  I  feel  I  should  be 
hth«Lord."  The  study  of  the 
am  was  her  daily  ddight.  She 
si  dao  Vea^y'a  Hymns.   The 

Ekf  honndleu  love  to  me,'* 

flnrovitc^  and  waa  in  frequeut 
vM  oAen,  with  deep  feeling, 


m  a  liltb  child, 

Thce^  and  never  rest 


Till  sweetly  Tliou  hast  breathed  Thy 
mild 
And  lowly  miud  into  my  breast  I 
Nor  ever  may  we  parted  be, 
Till  I  become  ouc  spirit  witli  Thcc." 

The  last  hymn  which  was  read  to  her  wo4 
that  fine  version  of  Psalm  liiii., — the  437th 
hymn.  On  this  occasion  she  enlarged  and 
dwelt  much  upou  the  whole  of  the  hymu, 
the  specisl  beauties  of  which  had  been 
some  weeks  before  pointed  out  to  her  by 
a  beloved  and  near  relative.  Her  own 
happy  state  of  miud,  aud  that  of  God's 
saints,  arc  thus  expressed, — 

**  In  blessing  Thee  with  grateful  soiigit 
My  happy  life  shall  glide  away  : 
The  praise  thst  to  Thy  Name  bclonj;s 
Hourly  with  lifted  hands  I'll  pay. 

Abundant  sweetness,  while  I  sing 
Thy  love,  my  ravish'd  heart  o'erUows; 

Secure  iu  Thee,  my  God  and  King, 
Of  glory  that  no  period  kiiows." 

For  the  last  three  years  her  health  had 
been  failing,  and  her  strength  declining ; 
but  it  was  only  in  November  last  that 
increasing  illness  gave  ictiuiation  that  lur 
end,  in  sll  probability,  nas  near.  She 
received  the  medical  tcbtimony  to  that 
effect  with  great  eom|>osurc,  and  prepared 
directly  for  the  is!iuc :  it  well  accorded 
with  her  own  feelings  aud  convictions. 
.\ppearanccs  during  the  ])revious  very  mild 
winter  fluctuated.  Her  mind  was  kept 
peaceful  and  happy.  Early  in  March  a 
severe  attack  of  infloenza  completely  pros- 
trated her.  Oil  the  evening  of  her  indis- 
position she  retired  to  rest  earlier  than 
usual,  and  never  came  down  stsirs  sgain. 
She  partially  recovered  from  this  attack, 
and  was  able  to  be  removed,  on  fine  days, 
into  a  room  adjoining  her  bed-room.  From 
the  window  of  this  room  was  a  beautiful 
and  extended  view  of  hill  and  valley, 
woodland  and  pasture,  spread  ont  in  the 
vale  of  the  £xe,  and  in  the  distance 
bounded  by  the  heights  of  Haldon.  Almost 
at  her  feet,  in  graceful  bends  and  curves, 
flowed  the  river.  Spring  was  opening  with 
its  many  charms ;  birds  sang  their  joyous 
songs,  and  young  lambs  sported  in  the 
meadow.  The  trees  developed  their  hnds, 
and  gradually  spread  forth  their  beanties 
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of  ImF  ana  floiter,  whieb,  wiUi  the  en>-  to  KM. 

nwUei  wrti,  fonned  ui  almott  p«ria!«»iiMl  it  b«gt 

Ktnr.   Bot  igruterbcaDtjdiTirUKililiD;  of  tba 

[or  there  God'a  Word  wu  read,  and  bjrmat  htr  chi 

ricb  is  ipirilual  truth  affoidcd  her  delight,  [oiti^ 

At  timci,  alio,  mdiug  of  a  more  ^tntril  tar,  im, 

and  Taried  charaelcr  waa    cnjofcdi   fur  ud  ai 

fuch  vai  her  menial  cooititiiltaD,  *ad  her  ke<p  tl 

hi^lby  tone  oF  mind,  that  though  to  neir  Himag 


ohcani 


ct  for  ill  bleii 


.1,  ahc 


ret.incd  a  livflj  iiiiettst  in  pa=siug  eveati, 
and  ajmiiatbiKd  nilh  otbera  in  their  joji 
and  larrOH*.  Th:i*,  thoogh  rhiateued  at 
times  wilh  alrong  pain,  and  eiperifneing 
increating  wealuei*  *nd  luQering,  ihe 
trsoquillf  pantd  btr  daj's, — daf*,  probl- 
hlf,  htr  bappiett  ud  beat. 

The  end  came  looaer  than  «■•  dpcvted ; 
bat  her  djing  ehunber  ni  ini!ced 


Of   T 

heaven."  reaaea, 
So  cat; 

On  Ibe  evening  of  SatDrdaj,  Ma;  ISth,  ^^,0^ 

the  appoiattd  Scripture  leuon  WM  read,  ^^  ^^ 

compriung  that   beautiful  pitajge,  Reve-  _,i„|,(i 

lation  iJT.  13 :  "  And  I  heard  a  Toiee  from  j^^  ^ 

heaven,  aayinp  nnto  me,  Write,  Bleeied  j,,,.,^ 

are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lard  from  j,^  „ 

hfnceforth :  Yea,  laitb  the  Spirit.lhat  thej-  ^^^ 

maj  reit  from  their  laboora;  and  their  qnert  • 
world  do  folloir  them."      Tbni  appm- 

priatel;    eloied   thii    aaered  eieiciae    in  " 
wbjrb  (be  had  ao  greatly  delighted, — the 

final    bcnedirlioii    terriog    la   a   Gtlini;  ' 
requiem    to    her    departing   spirit.    The 

cough,  which  bad  grcallj  di;treMrd  her  Ifcr: 

during  Ihe  prcrrdiiig  (ncnlj-fonr  bonri,  jml  0 

graduiU;   left    ber.    Bui    her  breathing  iDrrtel 

beraiie    more   difficult    and    diltn>»iug.  iuhobil 

Hct  medieal  attendant  aebuowledged  Ibat  bcdu«1] 

no  akill  of  hia  could  now  allcfiale  her  otineeJ 

■nffering!,  and  lelt  the  room  to  wait  awhile  feeling, 

below.     The    proMnto   luferer    sent    a  tidtti 

reqnest  Ibnt  prajer,  whirli   nrnld   aloue  waa  a 

amil,  should  be  offered  (or  her.    At  eleten  ihoired 

o'rloek  her  ajmpithiiing  doctor  bade  the  afleelio 

final    farewell.     Sbottlf   anerwardi    ehi-  bad  ao 

deiircd   that   all   but   tbi-  belorcd  friend  p^rL 
irho  was  tg  lit  up  with  hrr  would  retire 
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on  4tb,  1869.— At  LUkemrd, 
■  Nance*  sged  nztj-Mren  yem. 
uU  he  wu  a  falg«et  of  reliKioai 
M^  and  very  wrlj  obUioed  a 
tioa  of  God*a  faronr.     When  he 

jooDg  man  he  delighted  moch 
ana  of  grace,  and  was  made  aie- 
na  rdigioua  revivalt  in  the  weat 
raU.  For  manj  yean  he  waa 
dary  daaa-leader,  and  waa  murh 
y  hia  i&oek.  Late  in  life  he  went 
B,  to  anperintend  some  mining 
%t  where  he  greatly  miased  thoi>c 
iitntiona  cf  God'a  word  to  which 
long  been  accnatomed;  and  he 

naolTed,  if  aparrd  to  retora 
iTe  land,  to  devote  himielf  afreah 
fd.  Thia  reiolutioD,  by  the  help 
he  kept,  and  he  became  remark- 
itive  to  tpi ritual  duiies.  In  his 
•^  which  laateU  eight  weeks,  with 
rtion  of  one  or  two  ^ercre  con- 
k  Satan,  hia  mind  was  ktpt  in 
id  his  confidence  in  God  was 
Hia  end  waa  triumphant ;  and  he 
y  be  aaid    to  have  "slept  in 

He  waa  a  mine  agent,  waa 
of  aoperior  talenta,  and  of  a  very 
memory.  He  was  fond  of  bookt, 
kably  even  temper,  and  throiigh- 
B  bore  a  moat  ezceilent  chiiracter. 
widow  and  several  excellent  chil- 
ra  hu  loss.  F.  S.  K. 

f  17th,  1870.— At  IIoMley,  in 
uifidd  (Second)  Circuit,  llauuah 
J.    In  early  life  ahe  turned  to 

with  fnll  "pnrpoae  of  heart," 
igh  the  Atonement  of  onr  Lord 
our  Jeaoa  Christ  obtained  the 
t  pardon,  adoption,  and  the  wit- 
he Holy  Spirit.  At  once  she 
idf  with  the  Wealeyan  Society, 

W  widowed  mother,  (who  had 
■n  heard  Mr.  ¥realey  preach,) 
e  of  her  family,  were  members ; 
fte  long  period  of  forty- seven 
s  eonaistcnt,  upright,  intelligent 

"walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
eeolbrtof  the  Holy  Ghost."  She 
ead  from  earth  to  heaven,  trust- 
r  Sariour,  her  mind  being  kept, 
iwer  of  Divine  grace,  in  perfect 
here  was  no  fear  in  tlie  prospect 
■MthfT  was  there  a  murmur  in 

of  great  pain  and  snffering,  her 
tcrtimony  being,  "I  am  so 

J.  D. 

y  10th.— At  Sreier,   in   the 
of  Ua  age,  Mr.  Charlca 


Holmes,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
^Vealeyao-Methfidiit  Society  nearly  fifty - 
four  yeara.  He  was  an  humble,  devout 
Chritttiao,  exemplary  in  his  »pirit  and 
deportment,  lovin;;  the  means  of  grace, 
and  anxiona  to  do  good  to  others.  In  his 
days  of  vigour  and  activity  he  cherrfully 
endured  toil  to  promote  the  work  of 
Christ.  For  many  years  he  had  the 
charge  of  a  class  in  a  village  near  Exiter, 
which  met  on  a  wetk-evening ;  and  to  this 
he  regularly  attended,  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  weather.  On  the  Lord's 
day  he  went  as  a  prayer-leader  to  several 
of  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
when  a  Sunday-school  uss  formed  iu  the 
village  in  which  he  Ud  hii  clsn.  he 
became  the  superintendent,  and  faithfully 
diichanced  the  duties  of  that  position.  A 
lengthened  period  uf  seclusion  from  the 
public  and  aocial  means  uf  grace  preceded 
his  departure:  but  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
waa  with  him.  lie  pa.»st'd  to  h's  hia- 
venly  home,  enjoying  the  affectionate 
esteem  of  all  who  htA  known  him,  and 
who  in  former  daya  had  sluired  his  labours. 

U.  W.  \Y. 

March  6th.— At  Ttfalhi/,  in  the  Market- 
Kasen  Circuit,  aged  »c\outy*three,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ilemstoek,  fur  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Wesley an-Metbodist 
Society,  and  upwards  of  forty  years  an 
acceptable  local -preacher.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  his  conviction  for 
sin  waa  deep,  and  his  conversion  to  God 
very  satisfactory,  lie  atarttd  in  the 
Christian  course  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion by  the  grace  of  God  to  serve  Him  to 
the  cud  of  his  days.  Regardless  of  the 
frowns  of  men,  and  the  difficulties  of  life, 
he  studied  to  keep  *'  a  conscience  void  of 
ofience  toward  God,  and  toward  men." 
As  a  preacher  there  was  a  peculiar  natural- 
ness  about  him.  His  individuality  waa 
seen  as  much  in  the  pulpit  as  by  his  fire- 
side. He  was  always  himself,  and  never 
tried  to  be  any  one  else.  He  preached 
his  own  matter,  in  his  own  style;  which 
was  one  of  the  things  which  rendered  him 
so  acceptable  to  his  hearers.  In  the  dia* 
charge  of  his  duties  he  baa  walked  thou- 
sands of  milea,  on  all  kinds  of  roads,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  His  removal  waa 
rather  sudden.  When  one  who  bad  ahared 
hia  sorrows  for  many  years  a^ked  him 
whether  he  was  afraid  to  die,  he  replied, 
'*  O  uo  1  "  To  one  of  his  ministers  he  said 
he  felt  quite  reaigned  to  the  will  of  God, 
whatever  the  issue  of  his  affliction  might 
be  \  adding,  after  a  ptvie,  "  I  have  nat 
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preached   a  Goipcl  wUch  I  hirti  not  be-  kin 

iisTcd."    Ha  ippnred  qoita  coDidoiu  to  to 

tlie  lut ;  ud,  thonfji  not  »ble  to  ipok,  nr 

waved  hi)  bud,  u  2  in  light  of  huren,  Dj 

thai  pilling  awaj  to  Iha  pindiw  of  God.  cul 

Muck  14th.— At  Heliy.  Robert  Fnr-  Cir 

niii,  Bged  lerentf'One  jean.     Ha  wn  vaj 

bora  at  EUerkcr,  in  the  Eut  Riding  of  mai 

Yorkihire,  and  in  early  life  hid  to  toil  for  tWn 

bii  dail;  bread.     In  due  timi  he  became  For 

a  Cinn-iiTfBnt,  and  by  hii  eonicientioni  Mci 

condnet  won  the  confidence  of  thou  he  the 

KFTird.     Robert  mcOTed  to  Bum,  in  the  tho 

Sclbj  Cirenit.  where  the  miiuitrj  of  the  Thi 

lalo  Rev.  Joieph  Pretty  wai  mide  a  bleu-  her 

iig  lo  him.     He  united  himielf  to  the  ent 

Melhodiit  Society;  and,  hatiug  givim  ari-  Cir 

deoca  of  hi*  conrenion  to  God,  and  the  tak 

pmmlu  of  [nlnre  utefnlneii,  he  wu  >ub-  yea 

icqni'ntlj   ippoinled    a  clau-lcader.  aud  ebi! 

alio  placed  on  the  local -preaeheri'  plan.  Tbi 

For  tortj  yean  ha  iBeceufullj  preached  wit 

the  Goipel  of  Chriit.    In  Mi  liter  jein,  iK< 

during  the  winter  niantbi,  he  wai  em-  TKl 

ilojed  ai    a  tovu  miuiouirj  ia    Selby.  irit 

III  labonn  in  Ihii  capacity  were  made  i  Ike 

great  hleuiog.    The  ncoUectioni  of  him  fati 

are  very  fragrant,  ind  hii  eoDnicli  vill  be  tm 

f   Ihoie   who   were  hoc 


11   ipeeiilly 
the  lick  and     her 


fiYoured  therei 
welcome 

dying,  hiTing  a  pevoliar  aptieii  to  ipeek 

wordi  of  comfort  in  the  leaion  of  Iriil,  in 

affliction,  and  death.     In  hii  lut  illneube  H( 

enjoyed  much  of  the  prewnce  of  God,  lud  itri 

he  met  dnih  with  boly  confidence.    Not  to  I 

long  before  hi*  depirtnn,  he  deiired  to  bet 

bear  hii  tcilimony  once  more  for  Chriit,  iha 

by  putiking  of   the  laenment  of   the  wh: 

Lord'i  Sapper ,   and   it  jiroted  to  be  a  the 

memorabla  leaion  of   Divine  power  and  To 

ipiritoil  refreehmeDt.      In  bfi  wcakneu  itil 

and  anfferingi  he  longed  lor  heaten,  and  whi 

peaeefnlly  paiied  away  to  be  with  Chriit  anj 

for  erer.  T.  S.  Sb 

a  ( 

March  2Sth.— At  BriiM,  Kn.  Elita-  laa 

heth  SUler,  aged  ie*enty-flTe,  widow  of  iag 

the  lite  Rer.  John  Slater,  whom  ibe  hid  wit 

lutvired   upwardi  of    twentj.flre  yean,  few 

Bhe  CDJoyed   the  adiantige  ol  religioni  her 

training,  and  in  early  life  wai  conierted  to  of] 

God.     it  the  wife  of  a  miniiler  ibe  w«i  a  awi 

tme  helpmate,  ^mpathiiing  with  him  ia  dyi. 

all  the  toili,  loeceiaca,  and  triili  of  bii  one 

arduoni  work.    "The  heart  of  her  boa-  fnu 

band  lafely  trailed  in    her;"    and    lo  tbe 
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MEMOIE  OF  MR.  GEORGE  PAISLEY, 

OF   OCHO-RIOS,    JAMAICA: 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  BUNTING. 

The  Wesleyan-Metliodist  Mission  to  Jamaica  has  been  eminently 
*  ilission  to  the  poor  and  the  slave.  Some  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
^ore  intelligent  have  from  time  to  time  associated  themselves  vntix 
^1  but  they  have  always  been  the  few.  Wo  have^  from  the  com- 
mencement, been  denominated  "  Negro  pnrsons,"  and  we  are  not 
*8hamed  of  the  name.  For  if  it  bo  true  that  the  African  race  is 
*^ore  diffictdt  to  Christianize  and  elevate  than  others,  then  is  there 
^  the  more  cause  for  ascribing  glory  to  Him  who  has  made  us  the 
'^^^tmments  of  forming,  out  of  such  unpromising  material,  so  many 
*  the  ohoiGest  specimens  of  **  the  highest  style  of  man," — Christian 
*^  and  women  who  have  stood  prominent  for  their  sincerity, 
^tegrity,  and  devotedncss  to  God. 

GioBGS  .Paisley  was  one  of  the  noble  band  who  scnxd  Christ 
^^^  the  joke  ;  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  lash,  the  dungeon,  and 
^  galling  chain,  steadfastly  maintained  their  loyalty  to  the 
'ftviour.  They  are  now  fast  disappearing  from  amongst  the  living. 
'  that  those  who  are  succeeding  them  and  filhng  their  places 
tight  cat^h  their  mantles ! — might  possess  a  "  double  portion  "  of 
^  Bame  spirit  of  zeal  and  earnestness  which  rested  on  them. 

Paisley  was  bom  on  the  Great-Pond  Estate,  in  the  parish  of 
^t.  Ann,  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1777,  and  died  at  Harrison-Town, 
«ar  Ocho-Bios,  November  1st,  1867,  aged  nearly  ninety  years. 
^i  the  time  of  his  bii-th,  and  for  upwards  of  half  a  century 
forwards,  Jamaica  groaned  imder  the  curse  of  slavery :  more  than 
^Z88  hnndred  thousand  souls,  robbed  of  the  rights  of  manhoocl 
^d  degraded  to  the  position  of  mere  chattels,  cried,  with  an 
eueeding  bitter  cry,"  for  freedom.  Those  were  days  of  disorder, 
%en  wickedness  and  crime  ran  riot.  There  were  a  few  professedly 
^ligious  teachers  in  the  island ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  care  for 
Hdave.  He  was  regarded  as  a  soulless  animal ;  and,  with  rare 
Options,  was  left  in  heathenish  darkness  and  debasement. 
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Sad  and  revolting  were  the  b< 
gazed,  and  moBt  wretched  were  tl 
paBBed  hia  early  days.  There  wer 
which  men  and  women  herded  to 
none  would  think  of  calling  thoB 
marriage  tie  waB  unknown,  bj  the 
hen  gathers  her  brood  under  her  wi 
mother  to  ' '  forget  her  sucking  chili 
don  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ; "  bn 
together  with  the  other  debasing  in: 
inatancea  banished  all  maternal  ini 
other  alave  boys,  knew  very  little 
affeotioQ  and  care. 

Aa  he  advanced  to  youth,  lawle 
cency  were  the  only  pattema  of  con 
To  meet  his  religious  cravings,  thf 
superstition  a  and  heatheniah  rit 
Fetiehiam.  He  knew  no  Sabbath 
marketing,  revelry,  dnmkemieBS,  ai 
heard  the  word  of  prayer  or  the  hy 
never  beheld  the  solemn  bending 
ship.  But,  as  he  grew  up  and  years 
Mouatomed  to  wakes,  midnight  d 
orgies  the  moat  revolting.  Among 
days  of  hia  youth  and  some  years « 

When  about  forty  years  of  age  1 
OoHpel  which  henceforth,  for  nearl; 
and  hia  strength.  He  had  gone  to  I 
to  wait  on  him  and  attend  to  his  1 
one  of  the  streets  with  two  young  m 
ainging  in  the  Methodist  chapel. 
"What  is  that  singing  I  hear' 
sound  as  that  before  1 "  They  all 
a  scene  which  Qeorge  had  not  1 
He  was  rivetted  to  the  spot,  auc 
interest,  and  gazing  with  insatiabli 
Suddenly  recollecting  his  work,  hi 
with  him,  "  You  go  look  after  mi 
His  companions  then  left  him.  H 
minister,  and  afterwards  waa  presen 
•nd  be  never  forgot  that  service,- 
«ating  of  that  morsel  of  bread,  and 
all  was  strange,  delightfully  new  ■ 
having  spent  forty  years  in  some 
aeos  Mid  defomtity,  is  suddenly  el< 
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of  this  beanteona  world.  He  saw  there  was  a  happiness  to  be 
fossessed  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an  utter  stranger.  He 
fdi  himself  ignorant,  blind,  and  miserable ;  and  a  foreboding  of 
itnger  seized  npon  him.  After  the  service  he  left  the  chapel  filled 
irith  new  thoughts  and  feelings. 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  the  estate  he  called  the  two  youths 
ibo  were  with  him  in  town,  and  whom  he  had  sent  to  attend  to  his 
■iBter*8  horse,  and  gave  them,  as  well  as  he  could,  an  account  of 
flu  marvellous  things  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  chapel.  He 
Ud  them  how  sweet  the  singing  was ;  how  the  "  bockra  up-top  " 
(QiBministor)  sang  out  of  a  book ;  how  he  heard  something  which 
ttiy  called  "  pray  I  "  «*  Pray  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  youths.  *«  Yes, 
ttej  called  it  '  pray.'  "  He  told  them  how  he  **  tasted  something, 
0  io  sweet !  0  so  good  I  **  '*  But  when  I  came  away,"  he  con- 
ttiiied,  "  my  heart  torment  me  so !  I  want  to  go  get  comfort ; 
hi  I  don't  know  where  to  go.'* 

For  8on:ie  time  he  went  about  seeking  for  light  and  direction ; 
Int  there  was  no  one  near  who  could  lead  him  to  the  Saviour. 
^l»n  he  tried  to  pray  as  he  had  heard  them  pray  in  the  chapel,  to 
"Ibssa  up-top,"  he  found  that  he  had  but  a  very  imperfect  notion 
tf  what  prayer  was.  At  length  he  met  with  the  head  driver  on  a 
^■i^hbouring  estate,  named  Baird,  who  had  become  concerned  about 
b  soul,  and  who  had  spoken  to  his  master  on  the  subject. 
^  master  was  a  kind  man ;  and,  until  laughed  out  of  his  reli- 
|ioiu  ideas  by  his  godless  neighbours,  allowed  his  slaves  to  pray* 
li  informed  Baird  that  there  was  a  gentleman  living  at  Belmont 
^  was  both  able  and  willing  to  teach  him.  Baird  told  Paisley 
lint  his  master  had  said,  and  they  agreed  to  go  together  the  very 
tat  Sabbath.  There  they  found  Stephen  Drew,  Esq.,  barrister, 
4o  had  been  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  by  reading 
Vsdqr's  Sermons,  and  had  opened  his  house  for  family  prayer  and 
hr  paUio  worship  on  the  Sabbath/^'  George  and  his  companion 
httd  Mir.  Drew  conducting  service.  At  its  close  they  stopped 
Unnd,  made  their  case  known  to  him,  and  sought  direction,  which 
ta  readily  given.  Paisley  continued  to  attend  the  services  at 
Umont  till  a  Society  was  formed  at  St.  Ann's  Bay.  Afterwards, 
iihe  Bay  was  nearer,  he  removed  thither.  Then  it  was  that  he 
nouns  *'  a  new  creature  "  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  was  received  into 
ki  Ghimh.  He  joined  the  class  of  Prince  Trusty,  who  was  the 
inl  leader  in  the  St.  Ann's  Bay  Society. 
ftinoe  Trusty  was  a  free  black  man,  and  kept  a  small  dry-gooda 


f  Ik  was  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Drew  that  the  Method  lit  miBBionary  preached 
IlinI  Nrmon  in  St.  Ann*!.  There  the  first  Society  was  formed,  and  thero 
•IM  IGiiloiiai?  Meeting  in  Jamaica  wai  held. 
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Btore  on  the  Bay.  His  youth  and  ma 
spent  in  dissipation.  He  ivaa  broughl 
Gospel  by  one  irho  aftenvards  became  1 
her  &eedom,  and  used  to  earn  a  living 
eion,  -while  staying  at  St.  Ann's  Bay, 
very  ill,  and  urged  him  to  begin  to  p« 
and  from  town,  she  had  gleaned  a  li 
vhicb  she  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
vcred,  she  advised  him  to  go  to  Belmoi 
vent.  The  arrow  of  conyiction  sank  d 
to  pray,  and  sought  and  found  salva' 
formed  at  the  Bay,  ho  married  this  w< 
first  leaders  iu  the  Society.  Devoted 
they  lived,  they  triumphed  iu  death, 
"  Church  of  the  firstborn  "  in  heaven. 

Like  many  of  the  early  Christians,  a 
have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  ee 
Trusty  was  eminently  distingnlshcd  1 
reliance  on  God.  There  was  nothing  t 
too  small  to  commit  to  the  Master, 
"power  with  God,  and  prevailed." 
pray  oould  soon  forget  it.  It  was  do 
he  fell  into  such  good  hands.  How  E 
to  all  eternity  for  a  good  class-leader ! 

Soon  after  Paisley  had  joined  Trust; 
try  to  bring,  or  as  it  was  called  "  hal' 
as  he  could, — to  tell  the  perishing  onei 
"  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  I 
business,  in  following  out  this  advice,  1 
at  Groat  Fond,  in  a  quiet  spot  on  tJ 
BanctunTy  the  people  were  invited,  in 
and  pray,  and  Hsten  to  the  word  of  eai 
have  been  eicpected  that  some  extravag 
services.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  hs 
kindled  among  the  people,  and  the  vi: 
necessarily  comparatively  rare.  Then 
older  members  even  to  this  day,  that 
the  native,  American -trained  Baptiatt 
them.  Still,  it  wos  a  matter  for  gratit 
was  BO  little  of  what  was  objectionable ; 
meetings  would  compare  favourably  wi 
converts  whom  Paul  left  behind  him — 

In  these  services,  held  on  the  week 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  succese  wl 
the  early  misBionariee.    These  irera  bi 
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Huk  to  each  place  were  very  far  from  frequent.  In  their  addresses 

to  the  people  they  doubtless  did  their  best  to  make  themselves 

understood.     Still,  however  simply  they  might  preach,  many  of 

iheir  beareirs  would  fail  to  comprehend  much  that  was  said.    But 

^wn  there  were  two  or  three  men  in  the  congregation,  favoured 

^  the  minister  with  conversational  teaching  out  of  the  pulpit, — 

not  to  any  very  great  extent,  perhaps,  but  suiHciont  to  cause  them  to 

understand  his  language  and  style  of  speaking  better  than  the 

lUfis  of  hearers,  thus  making  them  better  able  to  understand  him  in 

the  pulpit ;— or,  when  there  were  men  like  Paisley,  who  neither 

foesessed  any  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligence,  nor  came  into 

vazy  close  contact  with  the  minister,  but  whose  ears  the  Lord  had 

op^ed,  and  whose  spiritual  intelligence  grasped  much  more  than 

voids  had  the  power  to  impart ;  who  felt  the  meaning  which  the 

preacher  aimed  to  convey;  these,  carrying  away  with  them  the 

lacred  truths  which  had  sunk  into  a  far  more  secure  depository 

lian  the  mere  intellect,  became  centres  of  light  on  the  different 

Mites,  doing  a  work  which  the  missionary  would  have  failed  to 

Mseomplish.     Gathering  the  people  together  in  the  meeting-houses, 

bay  taught  them  to  pray ;  putting  in  their  own  language  what 

^bflj  had  heard  from  the  pulpit,  enlarging  on  those  points  which 

Vtoe  most  apposite,  and  enforcing  them  with  simple,  but  often 

BMiiifal  and  striking  illustrations. 

These  men  were  also  a  power  for  good  by  the  oversight  which 
Biflj  exercised.  They  were  often  head  drivers  on  the  respective 
Mates,  and  always  men  of  note,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
^tet  of  the  slaves,  and  thus  able  to  detect  evil  in  its  rise ;  and, 
^  timely  warning,  save  the  evil-doer,  or,  if  he  persisted  in  wrong- 
^QiDg,  expose  him  to  the  minister.  The  missionary  was  thus  able 
^  maintaJTi  a  state  of  purity  in  the  Church  which  would  other- 
Use  hare  been  impossible.  Hypocrites  and  double-dealers  there 
hahtless  were,  but  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  keen  eye  and 
tehfdl  words  of  such  characters  as  wo  have  been  describing 
^■de  sneh  instances  far  fewer  than  they  might  otherwise  have 

There  were  three  of  these  useful  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^riio-Bios, — ^Baird,  George  Greathead  Taylor,  and  Paisley.  The 
<to  who  shone  most  conspicuously  was  Taylor,  the  head  driver  on 
ibnr-Park  estate.  He  met  in  the  same  class  with  Paisley ;  and, 
iMmg  built  a  meeting-house,  became  eminently  successful  in  win- 
bg  souIb  for  Christ.  None  suffered  more  than  he  did  for  his 
lijgicmt  and  none  held  it  with  a  firmer  grip.  He  used  to  say  to 
ii  friend,  **  0  the  work  is  sweet  1  This  religion  makes  me  happy — 
H  liftppyl  I  mean  to  die  with  Christ."  He  was  handcuffed, 
like  A  ieloni  put  Ia  the  stocks,  shut  up  in  a  dark  and  foul 
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dangeon,  tied  to  the  ladder, — that  laddi 
with  shuddering  as  "  the  long  Georgi 
flogged  with  a  heavy  cart-whip.  W 
extraordinarily  strong  man  was,  day 
away,  the  iron  frame  being  worn  down  \ 
ment,  and  the  faratiBb  maeter  naked  t 
you  now  loare  oS  praying  and  goinj 
replied,  "No,  maesa,  me  can't  leave 
ohapel.  It  is  there  I  get  my  light  I  " 
and  mnsed,  "  'What  light  ?  "  A  magist 
bera  of  Society  '■  what  sort  of  a  light  tl 
their  ohapel  ?  "  "  I'll  flog  that  prayi 
master.  "Ah,  maesa t"  said  Tayk 
give  over  serving  Jesus  t "  Poor  Tayl 
he  was  "rich  in  faith,"  and  an  heir 
body  was  destroyed,  bnt  the  soul  monni 
merciless  owner  relent,  and  place  him  il 
he  aaw  that  his  victim  was  dying:  t 
me  go  and  die  among  my  own  people," 
little  hut  the  angelic  convoy  bore  his  h 
of  the  blest." 

Paisley  and  Taylor  were  co-1abon 
and  good  works  shed  a  light  which  sc 
tonnding  moral  darkness.  Polygamy 
instances,  gave  place  to  pure  and  hon 
liars,  blasphemera,  and  thieves  became 
Not  satisfied  with  the  sphere  which  tl 
offered,  these  true  evangelists  pushed  the 
villages.  Stealing  away  under  cover 
many  miles  in  soaking  rain,  or  in  bi 
prayer-meeting,  and  give  "the  word  of 
had  not,  as  yet,  received  the  Lord  Cb 
that  the  "  shell-blow  "  in  the  early  mon 
to  hard,  nnrcmitting  toil,  with  the  driver 
day ;  and  that,  if  their  tale  of  work  was 
nine  or  more  lashes  with  the  cart-wh 
the  evening ;  they  would  often — as  they 
pray; — cock  erow  onee.  Pray,  pray,  pra] 
pray,  pray; — cock  erow  three  timet."  The 
hnte  for  an  hour  or  two's  rest.  Freqnenl 
when  caught,  were  severely  punished.  ] 
from  their  loved  toil,  save  sickness  or  con£ 
Paisley  enter  the  service  of  Chriet  and  H 
profenion  of  rehgion  exposed  him  to  ce 
It  WM  pronounced  a  high  crime  for  »  dM' 
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lIiapeL  His  steps  were  dogged  by  the  informer.  If  he  persisted 
in  ftttending  to  religion,  he  was  put  in  the  stocks,  loaded  with 
shams,  or  tied  to  the  ladder  and  flogged,  or  else  sent  to  the  work- 
honse,  where  he  was  often  so  ill-treated,  that  the  tortured  flesh,  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  life,  resigned  its  charge. 

Days  of  persecution  have  always  been  seasons  of  strengthening 
h  the  Church,  not  so  much  in  number  as  in  purity  and  power. 
Ehej  have  been  times  of  sifting.  As  the  storm  brings  low  the 
■pUss  tree  and  breaks  off  the  rotten  branches  from  the  living 
itoek,  so  the  rough  blast  of  ''  temptation  *'  drives  away  the  hypo- 
site,  and  lops  off  the  double-dealer.  During  the  fierce  trials  of 
0ir  Churches  in  Jamaica  in  former  times,  **  many  went  back,  and 
nlked  no  more  with  "  us. 

Oeoige  was  one  of  those  who  bore  the  fiery  ordeal — ^who  braved 
b  storm.  He  was  never  known  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of 
q^teousness.  He  suffered  all  the  cruelties  which  a  Gospel-hating, 
ftnel  overseer  could  inflict  on  him,  by  means  of  the  cat,  the  stocks, 
tte  fetters,  and  the  workhouse.  ''Is  my  horse  ready  ?"  shouted 
tte  fiUow  to  him  one  day,  after  waiting  for  about  one  quarter  of 
tte  time  necessary  to  do  the  work.  **  No,  massa,**  said  Paisley, 
"fcut  it  will  be  ready  soon.'*  "  I'll  lick  that  praying  out  of  you," 
Vii  the  reply,  and  at  once  the  overseer  commenced  to  strike  Paisley 
ViBi  his  «  supple-jack,"  and  only  ceased  when  his  strength  was 
^wnded,  and  the  object  of  his  fury,  covered  with  stripes,  lay 
IRMuung  at  his  feet. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  shot.  He 
Us  charged  by  the  overseer  with  spoiling  the  young  people  on  the 
alite  by  leading  them  to  ''  join  the  Gospel,"  and  thus  making  them 
■Idlent  and  unable  to  do  their  work  in  the  field.  With  some  others, 
^was  marched  to  St.  Ann's  Bay  by  a  detachment  of  militia,  there 
s  undergo  a  sham  trial,  and  then  to  be  shot.  But,  through  the 
mseer's  mistress,  who  felt  for  George,  a  message  was  secretly 
onvejed  to  the  master,  informing  him  that  a  valuable  and  faithful 
lave,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  disorder,  was  about  to  be  put  to 
•aih.  The  master  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  with  a  note 
nUdding  such  wanton  destruction  of  his  property.  The  messenger 
omd  only  just  in  time,  and  Paisley  was  released.  He  at  once 
Mtened  back  to  the  estate  with  a  greater  determination  than  ever 
to  live  and  die  in  the  Gospel."  Many  a  time,  after  being 
nnalied,  had  he  gathered  together  the  people,  and  standing  before 
ii  keihien  and  sisters  with  the  marks  of  suffering  upon  him,  had 
woimged  them  to  cleave  to  the  Lord.  But  this^time  there  was 
i  fftnuxrdinary  influence  attending  his  word;  and  some  can 
gMoibar  even  to  this  day  how  he  cried, ''  Be  strong,  my  brethren 
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and  aisten,  be  Btrong — stand  fast  t 
the  people  Baw  even  more  in  the  f 
qniTer  of  Ms  eameat  face,  than  th 
determined,  in  God's  sight,  that  the; 
might ;  Bome  of  tbem  there  and  the 
ooonted  it  their  highest  honour  ai 
martyr's  deatli. 

In  1826,  Faitiley  was  made  a  clac 
house,  vbo  pronounced  him  "  a  moi 
of  undaunted  courage,"  For  near! 
hold  that  responsible  office,  diecharg 
fidelity.  "We  have  the  key  to  his  wl 
fovourite  expressions :  "  Hold  religii 
«}ft,  and  it's  heavy."  His  whole 
held  religion  "  hard."  He  had  take 
for  his  chiefest  portion,  and  never 
end  of  hie  conree,  even  when  the  inf 
upon  him,  he  continued  to  visit  the 
homes,  settling  disputes,  removing  i 
raging  them  to  renewed  diligence. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he 
severe  pains,  followed  by  a  very  tort 
it  with  Christian  fortitude.  When '. 
time  before  his  departure,  he  said,  " 
'  Your  work  ia  done,  George  Paisley- 
must  now  come  home.'  "  He  added 
is  preoiouB  to  me — His  presence  is  w. 
be  Bsid,  "What  are  my  suffering 
suffered  for  ma—Jor  me !  When  1 1 
not  o&aid  to  suffer,  I  am  going  fc 
In  this  delightful  frame  of  mind  he  < 


To  that  oeleitial  el 
Hb  hath  lelt  hU  nui 

He  hath  all  the  at< 
Found  (he  rect  we  to 

landed  in  the  ann 
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It  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  : 

of  the  original  condition  of  man,  tha 

intelligent  obedience  to  God  ;  and  tl 

future  of  ^at  advancement.   Theapi 
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J  to  zeiaixiixig  his  fidelity,  and  to  his  presen-ation  of  the  favour 
I  fellowship  of  God,  was  possessed  by  him  in  ample  and  sufficient 
isore.  The  evident  tendencies  of  his  condition  were,  that,  if 
ft  to  the  impulses  of  his  nature  and  to  the  Divine  requirements* 
irould  preserve  all  the  blessings  he  enjoyed,  and  be  ultimately 
ilted  to  a  state  in  which  probation  would  have  tciminatcd,  and 
immortality  of  blessedness  have  been  secui'cd ;  but,  on  the 
bar  hand,  if  he  should  prove  recreant  and  unfaithful,  his  pristine 
ny  would  be  forfeited,  and  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  terrible 
ikdiction,  '*  In  the  day  that  thou  eatcbt  thereof  thou  bhalt  burely 
8."  (Gen.  ii.  17.) 

The  production  or  appointment  of  "  the  tree  of  tlic  knowledge  of 
ndand  evil,'*  and  the  prohibition  to  eat  of  its  fruit,  were,  if  not 
I  intimation  that  evil  already  existed,  certainly  a  most  significant 
16  that  the  existence  of  it  was  possible.  In  what  foim,  or  what 
vticQlar  association,  it  might  show  itself,  it  was  not  needful  for 
in  to  know.  The  Di\'ino  reticence  on  this  point  may  be  sup- 
Mcd  to  have  been  well  fitted  to  awake  unremitting  circumspection 
I  the  part  of  him  whose  obedience  was  to  be  tested.  Man's  trial 
u  to  be  real ;  and  the  freedom  of  his  action  was  not  to  be  con- 
nined  by  any  undue  disclosures  on  the  part  of  God.  He  undoubt- 
1^  would  have  acquired  this  knowledge  in  the  future  development 
[  his  character  and  history ;  ho  would  have  discovered  at  the 
M(i  by  the  very  advantages  accruing  from  his  obedience,  that  evil 
SBBBted  in  the  violation  of  the  Divine  command,  and  the  loss  of 
Me  advantages.  As  good  and  evil  were  placed  in  opposition  to 
iflh  other,  he  might  form  some  conception  of  e\dl  as  the  opposite 
'tte  good  which  he  then  enjoyed.  All  that  was  now  absolutely 
ipinte  was  the  free  exercise  of  his  moral  capacities  ;  the  posses- 
itt  of  adequate  motive  and  power  to  choose  the  right ;  and  the 
Mwledge  of  the  possibiUty  of  his  becoming  the  enslaved  subject 
f"evil,"  whatever  that  might  be. 

It  is  a  question  of  universal  occurrence.  If  God  desired  to  create 
B  intelligent,  moral,  and  immortal  creature  to  glorify  Himself 
f  unbroken  obedience,  and  to  live  in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
Si  favour,  why  did  He  not  prevent  tlie  origination  of  sin  by  an 
Bt  of  Hia  omnipotence  ?  He  had  displayed  His  wisdom  and 
Mdness  in  the  production  of  a  being  pure  in  spirit  and  beautiful 
t  physical  organization, — a  living  crystal,  perfect  in  its  con- 
kietion,  and  completely  reflecting  the  harmonious  perfections  of 
Bi  own  nature  :  why  should  He  allow  the  contingency  of  degra- 
■tiim  to  be  suspended  over  that  creature,  the  shattering  into 
segments  of  so  precious  a  work  of  His  hands  ?  This  inquiry  is  one 
Uh  lecnrs  so  often,  and  with  so  much  force,  to  the  popular 
ond|  aa  to  demand  for  it  ever  and  anon  a  careful  answer, 
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Tarions  attempte  to  illumine  the  q} 
evil,  haye  been  made  in  accordance 
logical  science.  Tlie  answer  to  the  qiu 
be  also  the  correct  one  in  the  case  of  al 
who  may  Iibts  been  the  subjects  of  ei 
The  almightiness  of  God  appears  tc 
implying  the  ability  to  accompUsh  o' 
oonceiTable.  But,  by  the  very  perfectii 
cannot  do  improper  things.  We  are  i 
is  impoBsible  for  God  to  lie :  "  and, 
extends  only  to  what  "  is  possible  in  i 
man  enjoys  an  intelligent  and  moral  ni 
gether  different  position  from  that  i 
works  of  God.  These  last  are  obviousli 
laws,  which  mnst  be  brought  to  bear 
in  operation,  by  the  Divine  attribute 
more  than  blind  and  dead  irresponsi 
created  a  "  living  soul,"  with  the  endoT 
and  of  determining  for  himself  his  oi 
works  of  God  may  be  properly  designal 
ie  himeolf  "  apoKtr:"  they  are  to  be  g 
must  be  governed  by  moral  motivt.  "i 
image  of  God,"  but  with  the  unaToidab 
moral  law  and  moral  contingency  bet 
created  such  a  being,  it  was  impossibL 
the  contingency  of  sin  by  an  interrei 
if  the  possibility  be  supposed,  it  could 
the  same  time,  transforming  the  conatit 
him  to  the  category  of  "  things."  In 
have  disappeared.  He  could  no  longer 
Divine  freedom  and  purity.  The  cryal 
muted  into  an  opaque  and  lustrelesi 
alternative  we  should  prefer.  If,  then, 
attributes,  and  the  power  of  eternally 
God,"  he  must  be  morally  free  and  nnc 
"  The  trial  of  our  first  progenitors  wm 
probation  wag  essential  to  their  spirit 
determination.  But  as  He  did  not  < 
tempted  to  their  fall.  He  would  not  bvM 
a  way  which  would  surpass  their  humai 
While  it  would  be  bold  to  assert  that 
Creator  was  the  only  one  open  to  Him, 
best  possible  for  the  interests  of  the  n 

*  Kail  Mid  DelitHeh  on  the  Fnitat 
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{he  lint  man.  Though  God  foresaw  the  evil  which  wotdd  arise, 
ik  ean  only  be  considered,  with  refercuco  to  Him,  as  one  of  the 
aeeessarily-implied  possibilities  in  connection  with  His  creation 
ind  gOYemment  of  moral  creatures.  We  can  form  no  conception 
flf  a  created  intelligence,  of  a  moral  creature,  without  associating 
irifh  it  the  facts  of  a  trial,  and  a  liability  to  fall.  God  can  in  no 
nase  be  responsible  for  the  evil  which  arose  from  the  necessary 
power  of  choice  in  man. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  state  the  degree  of  antecedent  probability 

II  to  the  fidelity  or  disobedience  of  the  progenitor  of  our  race. 
^  some  the  inquiry  may  be  thought  superfluous.  It  is  not,  how- 
tier,  without  its  interest  and  bearing  upon  the  whole  question. 
Bat  man  had  all  the  powers  which  were  necessary  to  his  fidelity 
k  Msociation  with  the  exercise  of  his  freedom,  is  certain.  Had  he 
Mt  been  so  constituted  and  situated,  a  defect  might  clearly  have 
km  charged  upon  the  plan  which  his  Maker  had  adopted ;  and  he 
■i^  have  pleaded  this  as  a  bar  to  judgment  in  the  event  of  his 
iiiobedience.  Bome  may  think  there  is  an  insinuation  of  this 
llBdmthe  reply  of  Adam,  **  The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest  to  he 
vUiiw,  the  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  But  this  was 
■Mdy  an  attempted  evasion,  which  his  own  judgment  did  not 
mkain.  On  the  principle  of  the  course  which  God  had  pursued, 
fti  fall  consequences  of  sin  might  be  visited  upon  the  transgressor 
lUi  the  most  perfect  justice.  The  violation  of  the  requirements 
if  the  Divine  Being  would  not,  however,  of  necessity  ultimately 
Irfsat  His  purpose  :  an  element  of  evil  would  indeed  thereby  be 
fahoduced,  and  a  contest  originated  ;  but  in  that  contest  we  might 
IMfairo  to  look  for  the  eventual  triumph  of  good.  The  facts  of 
hnnaa  history,  and  the  intervention  of  the  grand  scheme  of 
Wtonpiion,  with  its  ever- advancing  victory  over  sin,  assure  us 
rf  fhe  final  accomplishment  in  principle  of  the  original  purpose  of 
Bod. 

A  earefdl  scrutiny  of  man's  original  condition  enables  us  to 
fceoTor  peculiarities  in  his  case  which  rendered  his  fall  an  event 
lUflh  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  calling  for  no  great  surprise.  It 
■H  certainly  one  of  the  perils  incident  to  the  creation  of  a  moral 

III  aceonntabla  creature ;  but  should  it  occur,  it  must  as  certainly 
bin  opposition  to  the  desire  of  God,  and  \q  all  the  attributes  of 
Bb  infinitely  beneficent  and  pure  character.  There  could  <'  be  no 
Htazal  necessity  for  sin  ;  "  and  yet  man  might  yield  to  the  force 
If  enriontyi  and  to  suggestions  from  without,  to  try  the  fatal 
i^nment  of  "  knowing  good  and  evil.**  In  his  primitive  state, 
|Md  cmlj  vaa  known  to  him.  If  sin  arise,  it  must  be  the  result 
rf  Bome  one  or  more  of  the  deliberations  in  which  he  indulges : 
Mi  qontaiieoiu  impnlseB  are  all  in  the  direction  of  right ;  but  it  is 
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impossible  to  detemiiiia  the  coarse  he  i 
a  persoDol  detenninatioii  cotnes  to  be  ta 
tive  "  condition  in  which  man  was  crea 
and  even  fumisheB  a  basis  for  the  proha 
probabiUtr  ma?  have  been,  of  sin.  Bo 
ground  or  causo  ;  for  "  if  there  were  an 
it  could  not  bo  sin."  Neither  can  we  i 
evil  bf  the  supposition  that  ho  "was  a 
to  choose  the  BtrongeEt  motive,  as  of  a 
the  heat-icft  weight."  To  sccouut  for  1 
would  involve  the  woifit  possible  co 
referred  only  to  tho  act  of  the  doer's  wil 

The  defectite  knoidediji  of  man,  just 
considered  in  connection  with  his  freedc 
of  his  danger.  The  fact  that  he  was  " 
to  EGt  himself  above  all  natural  causes, 
&om  himself,"  docs  not  in  itself  imply  tl 
his  constitution  was  in  perfect  harmony 
freedom  involved  the  element  of  weaknt 
strong  in  their  persistence  and  destiny, 
the  laws  of  causation  which  God  has 
fixed  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  whei 
"he  is  trained  into  character  in  and  thr 
ally,  man  had  no  experience,  as  he 
history  beiug  nothing  more  than  our  con 
US  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  t 
each  other.  It  is  thus  that  man  gathen 
of  the  powers  in  association  with  which 
destiny.  When  the  alternative  of  evil 
we  see  him  standing  "  on  the  verge  of  ex; 
the  choice."  'What  it  is  in  its  idea  hem) 
the  experience  of  its  fruits  he  knows  not.' 
man's  freedom,  together  with  his  natnra 
know,  awakens  our  apprehensions  as  to  t 
secret  of  knowledge  to  be  opened ; "  \ 
through  the  mask  of  this  unknown  some! 
all  we  have  learned  of  humanity  it  is  evii 
of  goremment  and  training  in  order  to  es 
law  of  duty.  The  process  of  that  train 
man  carried  with  it  a  special  contingenc; 
law  involves  the  danger  of  a  recoil  oo  tl 
moral  creature ;  and  suggests  tho  th 
of  liberating  grace  and  redemption  will 
necessity  in  his  case  ;  that  he  may  have 
and  sin,  and  suffering,  by  the  iuterpofiit 
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ilablished  purity  and  eternal  blessedness.  Until  *\fortijied  by  the 
^^tncn  of  character^''  beings  like  man  are  necessarily  ''exposed  to 
hainTasiona  of  malign  influence  from  each  other.'*  The  social 
ntue  of  man  carried  the  «  antecedent  probability  that  the  terms 
if  locial  exposore  would  involve  access  on  the  part  of  beings 
nseen,  and  not  of  our  race.*'  Adam  posnessed  an  affinity  for 
intercourse  with  such  beings,  as  a  necessai-y  condition  of  his 
poper  social  existence.  This  does  not  involve  any  impeachment 
of  God's  relation  to  man ;  neither  does  it  in  the  least  affect  the 
{oestion  of  human  responsibility ;  for,  if  so,  every  temptation 
Mming  from  an  unseen  source  would  be  chargeable  with  a  similar 
MBult.  *•  And  yet  we  never  imagine  that  such  enticements  encroach 
it  lU  on  the  grounds  of  our  just  responsibihty ;  and  all  for  the 
Btfiifest  reason  that  it  never  matters  whence  om*  enticements  come, 
V  by  what  arts  the  colour  of  our  judgments  is  varied,  and  their 
cplibiium  disturbed."  By  these  considerations  our  Bui-priso  at 
tbe  sm  and  fall  of  man  may  be  greatly  modified,  and  our  judgment 
n  the  whole  case  materially  reheved. 

The  fELct  of  the  temptation  and  its  success  is  presented  to  us  in 
floesifly  chap.  iii.  How  long  man  maintained  his  innocence  w^e 
kie  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Looking  at  the  circumstances  as 
HiBf  appear  in  the  Sacred  Record,  we  are  inclined  to  the  supposition 
ttit  his, state  of  unsullied  purity  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Vbg  who  had  been  subjected  to  a  like  trial,  and  who  had  violated  his 
iihgiaaoe  to  God,  and  was  suffering  the  results  of  his  unprovoked 
iibellion,  was  not  likely  to  neglect  the  first  opportunity  of 
iMkiiig  an  assault  upon  the  inexperienced  subject  of  his  wiles.    ' 

Dub  enemy  of  God,  and  tempter  of  man,  is  disclosed  to  us  in 
HDom  parts  of  Scripture.  In  the  chapter  just  referred  to,  it  is 
■id,  "  The  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field ;  '* 
Alt  he  actually  conversed  with  the  woman,  and  was  afterwards 
lidressed  by  God  in  the  words  of  malediction,  '<  Thou  art  cursed 
Aove  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly 
Allt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat,  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  and 
IviD  pat  exunity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
iMl  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
Bl  heel."  In  the  seeming  obscurity  of  these  forms  of  expression 
kiiobvioas  that  some  other  being  than  the  mere  animal  is  addressed ; 
Itsixig  of  intelligence,  artifice,  and  daring,  who  had  employed  the 
(■pent  as  his  instrument  in  the  deed  of  wickedness  of  which  he 
U  just  been  guilty,  and  whose  head  and  power  were  ultimately  to 
benuhed,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  resistance  by  which  he 
INld  Buooeed  in  bruising  '<  the  heel  "  of  the  Victor.  A  moment's 
Maetion  asBures  ns  that  this  language  is  not  applicable  solely  or 
ABKiIy  to  the  Animal  which  appears  as  the  visible  agents    It 
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seoessaiily  applies  to  some  being  who 
conflict  with  the  "  oonquBring  Beed  "  o 
ODce  be  apparent  that  it  was  not  from 
and  crafty  animal,  that  the  temptatic 
serpent  was  simply  the  tool  of  that  ey 
the  further  course  of  the  world's  hietor; 
the  opponent,  or  the  Devil,  A  itaffoXot, 
Tina  fact  could  scarcely  have  escaped  ■ 
self.  "  Its  speaking  alone  must  have  s 
In  other  parts  of  Scripture  the  re^ 
revealed  to  us  as  the  chief  of  fallen  a 
eyident  aUusion  to  the  first  temptatio 
great  dragon,. ..that  old  serpent,  called 
deoeiveth  the  whole  world."  (BeT.  xii.  i 
that  bold  and  fallen  spirit  whom  God  b 
attempt  to  seize  the  sovereign  power. 

Moved  Ota  grand  puenta,  in  tl 
FavoQi'd  of  heaven  ao  highly. 
From  thaii  Creator,  and  trans; 
*  For  one  rsatraint,  lord*  of  the 
Who  first  aedneed  them  to  thai 
The  internal  aerpent  I  ha  it  vi 
Stirr'd  ap  vith  envy  and  reven 
The  mother  of  mnnkind,  what 
Had  oait  him  out  of  heaien,  wJ 
Of  rebel  angela."  t 

That  this  adversary  of  Qod  and  man, 
evil,  still  maintains  a  contest  with  all  tl 
truths  which  are  most  clearly  tai^ht  in 
cannot  be  denied  without  inToiving  a  mi 
entirely  destroys  the  value  of  those  AVri 
practice.  No  doubt  there  is  much  of  s 
Word  of  God  ;  but  nn  unsophisticated  m 
literal  from  the  figurative  in  the  general 
a  matter  of  so  great  and  universal  import 
the  question  should  have  been  left  open 
New  Testament  abounds  with  evidence  ( 
tation  of  the  Saviour  in  the  wilderness, 
interpreted,)  and  the  miraculons  diB| 
demoniacs  which  He  effected,  show  ns  t 
flatanie  agency  and  power.  No  phyai 
requirements  of  those  great  occasions. 

'  ^"il  and  ]>eUti(di  on  the  Fenteteneb,  roL 
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that  they  saw  the  collision  of  rival  powers  for 
bminion.  Nor  is  it  difficalt  to  see  why  Satan  might  be  allowed 
to  exert  so  mnch  influence  over  men  during  the  personal  ministry 
d  Jesus.  It  brought  before  the  world  the  striking  and  literal  ful- 
flment  of  the  original  malediction  and  promise ;  and  it  furnished 
i  most  impressive  opportunity  for  illustrating  the  gracious  design 
rfthe  Saviour's  mission.  Men  were  conscious  that  they  bowed 
kneath  the  oppressions  of  a  spiritual  foe  :  Jesus  brought  him  from 
luB  hiding-place,  exhibited  him  in  all  his  malignity,  and  manifested 
Si  own  power  to  deliver  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  from  the 
SBne  of  subjection  to  him.  Such  deliverances  were  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  His  great  work  of  perfect  and  eternal  redemption  from  sin 
ad  Satan*s  bondage.  The  declarations  of  the  objects  of  His 
eondng  into  the  world  are  in  full  accordance  with  these  acts  of 
iqrame  power  and  love :  **  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was 
auiEested,  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.'*  He  came 
to  "destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.'* 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  constantly  remind  us  of  the  malice 
iiid  activity  of  this  being,  who  is  ever  going  **  about,  seeking  whom 
kmay  devour."  With  the  prophetic  vision  of  His  triumph  over 
ftiifoe,  the  Saviour  exultingly  exclaims,  ''Now  shall  the  prince 
rfihiB  world  be  cast  out ; "  ''I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
Inven."  That  there  are  **  bad  spirits,  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
^oobt,  than  that  there  are  bad  men  ;  (who  are,  in  fact,  bad  spirits;) 
ttd  these  bad  spirits  are  spirits  of  mischief,  and  will  act  in 
^bucter,  according  to  opportunity." 

Ibe  ibrm  of  the  temptation  by  which  Satan  effected  his  purpose 

ii  graphically  stated  in  Gen.  iii.  1-5.      With  refined  craftiness, 

it  11  addressed  to  the  woman,  no  doubt  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 

had.    It  was  to  Adam  the  prohibition  was  immediately  given. 

ft  have  made  the  assault  directly  upon  him  might  have  produced 

ineoil  in  his  mind  which  would  have  defeated  the  attempt  upon 

ka  fidelity.    The  enemy,  therefore,  artfully  selected  the  woman 

^pm  whom  to  try  his  skill.    His  mode  of  approach,  too,  was  well 

•Iflnlated  to  conceal  his  design.    He  introduces  himself  by  an 

maie&ily  suitable  inquiry,  which  assumes  the  tone  of  surprise : 

"Tea,  hath  Ood  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden?'* 

Ijy  tUa  question  he  aims  to  throw  the  woman  off  her  guard,  and 

fas  to  prepare  her  for  the  insinuation  which  was  to  follow.    In 

W  reply,  she  actually  softened  the  Divine  threatening,  **  Thou 

Adt  tartly  die,'*  into  **  lest  ye  die ;"  and  also  presumed  to  add, 

^leithar  shall  ye  touch  it,"  which  together  intimate  that  she  had 

Vgnn  to  fisel  the  prohibition  to  be  too  stringent,  *'  that  her  love 

lad  eosifidence  towards  Ood  were  already  beginning  to  waver," 

^  that  ahe  conoeiyed  it  possible  the  threatening  might  not  be 
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executed.  "  Here  was  the  bcginni 
reply  opened  the  -way  for  the  fallen 
Di-rine  veracity,  "  Ye  shall  not  stirt 
in  the  denial,  which  harmonized  w 
woman  :  "  Thon  haet  rightly  intim 
will  die.  More  than  that,  ye  will 
tion  is  siiHtained  by  an  aspersion  upi 
hibition :  '■  For  God  doth  know  th: 
yonr  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
and  evil,"  He  distinctly  conveys  t 
induced  Him  to  desire  to  keep  the 
they  should  rise  to  a  condition  of 
His  authority  over  them  should  be 
ated,  was  thus  being  infiictcd  npo] 
to  these  well-balanced  assertions 
quickened  hy  a.  sense  of  wrong, 
Having  thus  parleyed  with  the  toi 
his  dark  suggestions,  the  attrac 
decided  her  course  of  action.  Am 
and  did  cat." 

The  fall  of  the  man  was  through  i 
of  the  woman.  The  tempter  does 
the  man  ;  having  effected  his  pur] 
confidently  left  the  ultimate  issue  i 
What  struggle  there  was  in  the  mi 
the  Divine  prohibition  and  threaten 
no  positive  means  of  Judging.  G< 
the  medium  of  the  condition  tn  wh 
covenant  relation  into  which  Ho 
voice  of  the  woman  was  allowed  t( 
thus  we  apprehend  the  greatness  o 
its  passing  down  upon  his  entir 
commandment  leads  to  a  disregnr 
independence  excites  a  desire  for  t 
prohibited  ;  and  this  desire  is  fost^ 

forth  Eiu The  more  trifling  thf 

been,  the  greater  and  more  difflc 
especially  when  we  consider  that 
direct  relation  to  his  Creator  than 
that  his  heart  was  pure,  his  discen 
God  direct ;  tliat  he  was  surrouudi 
and  could  not  excuse  himself  on  th 
ing  of  the  Divine  prohibition,  whic 
of  life  in  the  event  of  disobedience 
*  EcU  And  Delitisch  on  the  Pel 
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only  result  of  disobedience,  we  conceive,  that  was  present 
und  of  Adam.  The  spirituality  of  liis  nature  must  have 
im  the  most  forcible  intimations  that  the  smile  and  fellow- 
Sod,  the  pnrity  and  true  life  of  his  immortal  soul,  were  also 
lidy  involved.  And  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  was 
i  of  the  covenant  and  federal  relation  in  which  he  stood, 
irefience  of  these  considerations  into  what  vast  proportions 
>  "  original  offence  "  swell  I 

atal  act  was  thus  performed  by  which  the  first  man  became 
nl  to  his  destiny,  and  involved  himself  and  his  race  in  all 
leqnenoes  of  sin.  As  the  serpent  had  said,  his  '<  eyes  were 
'  to  "  know  good  and  evil."  "  By  eating  the  fruit,  man 
hin  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  in  this  respect 
like  God.  This  was  the  truth  which  covered  the  falsehood, 
ill  not  die,*  and  turned  the  whole  statement  into  a  lie, 
ig  its  author  as  the  father  of  lies,  who  abides  not  in  the 
fohn  viii.  44.)  For  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which 
lains  by  going  into  evil,  is  as  far  removed  from  the  true 
of  Ood,  which  he  would  have  obtained  by  avoiding  it,  as 
IJnary  liberty  of  a  sinner,  which  leads  into  bondage  to  sin^ 
B  in  death,  is  from  the  true  liberty  of  a  life  of  fellowship 
l.*"*"  He  now  knew  what  was  good,  but  only  in  the  dreadful 
laness  of  having  lost  it :  he  knew  what  was  evil,  but  also 
chedness  into  which  it  had  plunged  him.  Instead  of  being 
mI,*'  he  lost  the  crown  of  his  manhood :  in  the  exercise  of 
lom,  he  made  choice  of  sin,  and  became  its  prostrate  slave. 
edom  is  only  to  be  found  in  commimion  with  God,  and  in 
^to  do  right.  Man  forfeited  that  communion,  and  lost  that 
and  the  yoke  of  servitude  was  rivotted  upon  his  soul.  No 
ikill  or  force  could  now  effect  his  emancipation  :  if  he  had 
mdoned  by  Gt>d,  he  could  only  have  sunk  more  deeply  into 
s  of  moral  degradation,  servitude,  and  suffering. 
nise  was  first  pronounced  upon  the  woman.    Its  weight 

upon  Adam,  and  was  felt  through  his  entire  nature.  His 
»  was  gone.  He  shrunk  from  the  approach  of  God,  vainly 
ag  to  hide  himself  from  His  presence ;  and  meanly  offered 
ination  of  his  sin.  All  true  nobility  and  generosity  had 
L  ftt  onoe  from  his  mind.    The  curse  descended  also  on  all 

and  inanimate  objects  with  which  he  was  associated! 
[  is  {he  ground  for  thy  sake."  "  Thorns  and  thistles  " — 
ijmbols  of  sin^— were  to  be  its  spontaneous  growth.  The 
'  of  death  in  the  world,  prior  to  the  existence  of  Adam,  is 
r;  bat  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  fact  in  no  way  invalidates 


mmt 


'  *  XaQ  and  Delitnoh  on  the  Penteteneh,  vol.  i.,  p.  95. 
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the  history  giTen  bv  Moses.  Thoag 
tranE{^8sioii  of  our  first  patents  hi 
extend  to  the  entire  animal  crcatioi 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Set 
requires  or  Tarnmts  this  inference, 
is  the  death  of  man  only.  The  teeti 
to  the  doctiine  of  Scripture.  The 
Record  only  requires  to  be  brongh 
teachings  to  reconcile  it  with  the  col 
time  and  progress  will  demonstrate 
be  no  difference  between  them.  ' 
adjusted  to  the  entire  period  of  fa 
adapted  tD  the  ages  of  ignorance  on  i 
and  while  it  did  "  not  anticipate 
found  in  perfect  harmony  with  them 
emerge."  Of  the  traditional  inter 
point  it  is  well  observed :  "  The  argi 
ticn  that  man's  sin  had  broogbt  die 
('.  f.,  not  only  among  men,  but  aL 
indeed  been  the  commonly  received 
doctrine  of  the  Bible.  ^Mienever  tl 
'  the  wages  of  sin,'  the  expression 
any  passage  expressly  warrant  ns  i 

also Christianity  has  always  pi 

dogma,  that  by  sin  death  has  enter 
but  not  that  animals  would  not  lutT 
Since  the  Bible  is  silent  on  this  poin 
of  the  two  propositions  was  admissi 
of  the  phy:~ical  life  of  man  depeudei 
was  a  pergonal  spiritual  being,  creal 
mortality  was  due  to  the  fact  that  th 
rated  from  the  great  type  and  sourt 
therefore,  so  far  as  man  was  conceru 
his  bo<.1i]y  nature,  (as  sin  was  of  his 
be  said  of  animals,  since  their  uatur 
claiming  immortality  for  them."  ^ 
maintained,  that  the  sin  of  man  li 
into  the  order  of  uatuie.  The  groun 
which  not  only  indicates  great  chan 
productions,  but  requires  also  the 
creation  must  participate  in  the  wei| 
Berelation  and  science  may  also  ] 
supposition  that  "  those  primeval  a 

•  Kails'*  ■■  UiitU^i;  ul  the  Old  < 
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tie  found  buried  in  the  strata,  vero  not  created  in  the  biblical  six 
days ;  but,  like  thei.  rocks  which  hold  tlicm,  belong  to  a  period 
which  revelation  does  not  describe."  '"  This  learned  author  fuids, 
on  this  theory,  the  progressive  orders  of  animal  life  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  i.  in  the  various  species  which  are  now  in  existence,  or  have 
Hved  in  the  human  period.  This  view  is  worthy  of  a  fair  and  full 
inTsstigation.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  statement  not  only 
ioesnot  declare  the  time  of  the  original  creation,  but  is  also  silent 
vilh  respect  to  what  occurred  on  the  earth  during  the  time  it  **  was 
tithont  form,  and  void."  *' Between  the  first  and  the  second,  and 
kiween  the  second  and  the  third,  verses  in  Gen.  i..  Revelation 
kives  two  blank  pages  on  which  science  may  write,  to  fill  up  the 
giQs  which  Bevelation  has  left  in  regard  to  subjects  which  lay 
hfond  its  province."  t 

Sentence  was  also  pronounced  upon  the  tempter.  <<  When  God 
•ddressed  the  animal,  and  pronounced  a  curse  upon  it,  this  pre- 
iQ(06ed  that  the  curse  had  regard  not  so  much  to  the  irrational 
hut  as  to  the  spiritual  tempter ;  and  that  the  punishment  which 
Unpon  the  serpent  was  merely  a  symbol  of  his  own."  |  This 
pve  to  man  the  assurance  that  a  Divine  intervention  had  taken 
IImo,  in  arrest  of  the  sentence  upon  himself,  by  which  **  the  seed 
of  the  woman "  should  overcome  the  power  of  the  seducer. 
"Cfangt  ia  the  '  seed  of  the  woman,'  who  tramples  Satan  under  His 
fai-"  Bedemption  was  not  only  to  be  efifected  for  mankind ;  but 
^koQfUix  and  by  man  the  victory  over  the  tempter  was  to  be 
iduered. 

ft  is  puerile  to  urge  the  improbability  of  such  consequences 

iBiing  from  the  "  simple  eating  of  a  piece  of  fruit."     The  guilt 

^in the  violation  of  the  Divine  prohibition  and  covenant;  and 

'  As  instmment  of  trial  was  chosen  in  harmony  with  the  circum- 

i^Dees  in  which  Adam  was  placed.     He  was  made  the  occupant 

Of  Eden,  which  he  was  to  dress  and  keep,  and  by  the  fruits  of 

4ieh  his  bodily  vigour  was'  to  be  sustained.     It  was,  therefore,  as 

^te's  fidelity  must  be  tested,  most  natural  that  there  should  be  the 

^  of  Ufe  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  tree  of  death  on  the  other.     His 

HaUy  ooold  be  more  suitably  tested,  in  such  a  position,  by  the 

fcobibition  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  than  by  the  most  weighty  abstract 

^Oamumd  which  we  can  conceive  it  possible  for  God  to  have  given. 

fjamiUB. 


1*1 "  Hiitoiy  of  the  Old  Coyenant,"  vol.  i.,  p.  cxix.     f  Jl^id.,  p.  oxiii. 
}  Keil  and  Delitsioh  on  the  Pentateuoh,  voL  i.,  p.  99. 
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It  has  bcon  well  remarked  thftt  "  t' 
of  oar  religion,  both  in  its  corrupted  a 
it  a  grand  seat  of  Romi^lt  worship ;  i 
tioDS  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  medifC 
lield.  Convocations  hare  asseiabled.  < 
troth  has  been  exalted  or  depressed, 
field  arc  inseparably  associated  with 
proclaimed  from  the  stone  palpit  of  tl 
flames  that  blazed  ronnd  tlic  stakes 
Protestant  Establishment  ever  since  L 
connected  with  its  grand  events,  its  ad 
to  the  hearts  of  its  children ;  while  ot 
fame,  are  linked  to  the  mcmoiy  of  the 
by  those  who  love  them,  become  ballo' 

To  some  of  these  ''  other  spots  linkt 
the  work  before  us  directs  our  attentioi 
tian  the  writer  has  gathered  memoria 
troversy.  of  noble  resistance  to  civil  ai 
which  we  now  so  richly  enjoy ;  and  w 
the  descriptions  he  has  given  of  men 
events  full  of  interest  to  all  who  valo( 
in  the  worship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri 

One  of  the  places  where  some  of  th 
lished  Churcli  assembled  was  situated 
at  lirat  knon-n  as  "  Independents." 
varions  NonconformiEta  whose  opin: 
points  of  church  discipline  dilTered. 
Square  became  a  recognised  BBptist  c] 
to  our  own  times. 

The  first  pastor  of  whom  we  hsTs  ai 
of  great  energy  of  character  and  muel 
was  originally  a  brewur's  apprentice,  a 
BO  many  hardships  that  he  determined 
morning,  he  took  his  departure  from  hi 
iDgly  wandering  tliroagh  the  old  city,  i 
ing  a  church,  and  these  jonng  Kiffei 
those  early  serricca  proceeding  which  n 
To  the  young  auditor  the  acnnon  pro 
■eason,"  for  the  preacher  iras  explainii 
and  sen-ants :  and  the  boy  left  the  chui 
huu^e.  Sliortly  afterwards  he  was  bro 
Boul ;  niid  a  season  of  deep  spiritual  gh 
"  peace  wliich  passeth  all  understandin 
he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Established 

•  "Auoicnt  Meetiug-HoaMB;  or,  Uei 
Old  London.  By  Godfrey  Uolden  Kke." 
X870. 
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itoi  Archbishop  Land  was  harassing  the  Puritan  clergy  and  their  con- 
pegttions  with  all  sorts  of  vexatious  and  cruel  persecutions,  driving  some 
lato  foreign  eonntries  to  seek  abroad  a  liberty  of  worship  denied  them  at 
hone,  and  inflicting  upon  those  who  remained  fines  and  imprisonment. 
TiOBg  Kiflen  joined  the  Puritans ;  for  he  felt  that  only  among  them  could 
kfind  that  society  and  those  ministrations  of  tlie  Gospel  that  were  con- 
gnial  to  his  tastes,  and  met  the  cravings  of  the  spiritual  life  which  he 
bd  received.  It  was  seen  that  he  possessed  preaching  gifts,  qualities  in 
ftese  days  held  in  high  repute,  and  tliey  were  soon  called  into  exercise. 
Ii seeking  to  **do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,''  ho  was  often  exposed  to 
fenwation  both  from  the  mob  and  tlio  authorities ;  and  one  day,  while 
yRicliing  in  Soutliwark,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  While 
tksie,  malignant  cliarges  of  treason  were  prcf(Tred  against  him,  which, 
ittongfa  they  could  not  be  sustained,  nevcrtlicless  i»cr>'cd  to  prolong  liis 
iaprisonment,  and  gratify  his  enemies. 

When  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Devonshire  Square,  he  did 
Mt  renounce  his  secular  business,  and  some  trading  enterprises  in  wliich 
k  angaged  were  so  successful  that  he  acquired  great  wealth  and  infla- 
Mm:  our  author  speaks  of  him  as  the  merchant-divine.  During  the 
Cbil  Wars  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  army ;  he  was  also 
Ippoiiited  one  of  Cromwell's  '*  Triers  "  of  ministerial  candidates.  Baxter 
Wk  ns  that  these  "  Triers,"  though  in  some  instances  prejudiced  against 
k  Episcopalians,  did  a  great  amount  of  good.  ''  They  saved  many  a 
nqgngation  from  ignorant,  ungodly,  drunken  teachers ; "  and,  if  thero 
lire  some  incompetent  judges  among  them,  there  were  otliers,  as  Good- 
vii,  Howe,  Caryl,  and  Manton,  who  well  knew  what  sort  of  a  man  a 
Gkittian  minister  and  pastor  ought  to  be. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Kiffen  found  himself,  in  common  with 
Aa  lest  of  the  Puritans,  exposed  anew  to  the  troubles  of  the  times  pre- 
iribg  the  Protectorate.  Too  readily  confiding  in  the  good  faith  of  Charles, 
Iko,  in  the  famous  ''  Declaration  of  Breda,"  which  he  had  solemnly 
%lied,  said,  "  We  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no 
ilB  shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  fur  difference  of  opinions 
Aieh  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm,"  the  Puritans  joined  with 
hsert  in  welcoming  back  the  exiled  Ihince.  "When  Charles  was  pro- 
Umed  King,  Bichard  Baxter,  one  of  tlio  foremost  and  noblest  of  the 
Mtan  divines,  preached  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion  before  the 
mi  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
b  King  and  his  partisans  were  not  trustworthy.  In  less  than  twelve 
mtfaa  mfkar  the  restored  Monarch  had  ascended  the  throne,  an  order  in 
bodl  mm  made  forbidding  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  other  *'  sectaries," 
Mlfaig  in  large  numbers  and  at  unusual  times.  The  order  also  forbade 
Ij  of  the  aaaemblies  being  held  out  of  their  own  parishes. 
The  Kjng  had  promised  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  order  to  meet  the 
of  the  Poritans,  who,  as  their  successors  have  done,  objected  to 

espressionB  in  the  forms  for  baptism,  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
•  burial  service,  etc. ;  and  measures  were  taken  accordingly.  But  the 
h|^  church  "  party  were  too  strong  for  their  opponents ;  the  obnoxious 
of  the  Liturgy  were  retained,  and  Parliament  in  a  few  months 

the  monorable  Aot  of  Uniformity,  according  to  whioh  "  eveiy 
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puBon,  vicoT,  or  other  miniatar  wluttaot 
benefice."  was  roqnired  to  dedaTfl  pabU 
"  nnf edgned  assent  and  oonsent  to  all  tl 
Common  Prayer."  It  also  prohibited  an^ 
ordained,  from  administering  the  sacraniei 
panalty  of  ■  fine  of  £iOO  for  eack  offtiite 
in  may  pUoe  of  worship  whatever,  he  mu 
for  three  months.  Other  jA  more  opp 
but  we  have  not  apace  to  refer  to  them 
two  thousand  ministers,  rather  than  "  sin  I 
the  required  subscription,  and  were  ejectec 
remarks  about  this,  "  What  a  scene  is  O 
fonnisU  were  used  withont  either  jnsti' 
Protestant  bishops  of  King  Charles  b 
hnmonitf  thou  the  Popish  bishops  of  Que 
One  of  these  ejected  minist«n,  Ric 
with  William  Kiffen,  and  ultimately  i 
Adams  was  at  first  engaged  as  asaistant 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  ecdesiaati 
the  more  influential  Nonconformist  Chni 
Richard  Adorns,  Mark  Key,  described  aa  a 
appointed  assistant- leotnrer,  and  was  ulti 
At  his  ordination  the  following  simpla  f 
"  placed  bis  hands  upon  the  head  of  his  j 
aloud, — 'I  do  declare  by  the  authority  of 
brother  [Mark  Key]  is  by  the  chnroh  appi 
pastor,  or  overseer,  with  myself  over  her.' 
Some  years  afterwards  John  Haegowui 
book  called  "  The  Sialognes  of  Devila, 
Devonshire  Square.  In  early  life  he  joii 
time  was  employed  among  them  as  a  ' 
embraoed  the  doctrinal  views  of  Calvin 
baptism,"  and  was  tbiu  led  to  accept  the  o 
chapel  on  the  site  of  this  "  ancient  mec 
"  In  our  own  day  the  name  of  John  Howi 
ciated  with  Devonshire  Square."  His  mi 
twenty-seven  years."  Upon  his  retirem 
eminently  useful  labour,  the  Rev.  W.  T, 
sacoessor. 

Another  of  the  "ancient  meeting-hoi 
records,  was  the  chapel  erected  by  the  Pre 
the  year  1701 ;  and  which,  thronghout  the  1 
the  moat  oonsiderahlo  places  of  worship  1 
The  church  itself  was  founded  forty  yean 
part  of  Charles  tUo  Seconds  reign,  by  E. 
^ected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  from  tl 
Ha  was  ll,o  son  of  a  more  celebrated  fai 
uownel  Puritan  viomr  of  Alderraanbury,  1 
and  straightforward  honestv.  He  was  one 
■n  the  metropoUi,  and   hii  "  week-day  le 
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n  of  the  nobility,  that  there  were  seldom  fewer  than  sixty  carriages 
gates  of  his  church."  The  younger  Calamy,  under  his  father's 
Up,  and  subsequently  at  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,  acquired 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  received  from  Richard  (Cromwell's  com- 
ners  the  liTing  of  Moreton.  Upon  his  ejection  from  his  parish,  he 
L  to  London,  and  in  an  apartment  of  his  house  in  Aldermanbury 
wrad  to  the  oongregation  of  Nonconformists,  whose  successor!  built 
bi^el  in  Old  Jewry,  Calamy  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Borfet, 
■  ejected  minister,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  living  of  High 
in  Essex.  A  mental  constitution  disposed  to  depression,  together 
ome  physical  infirmities,  at  times  severely  tried  him ;  and  he  also 
steced  much  persecution,  all  the  more  grievoos  because  of  his 
il  love  of  quiet  and  retirement.  But  ho  endured  "  hardness  as  a 
loldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  peacefully  passed  away  to  eternal  rest, 
ifter  the  Revolution. 

mt  the  time  the  congregation  removed  to  the  chapel  in  the  Old 
Vthe  pastor  was  John  Shower,  a  man  of  much  note  in  his  day.  He 
temuel  Wesley,  John  Wesley's  father,  were  fellow-students  at  a 
mftirmist  academy  at  Stoke-Newington,  which  had  been  opened  by 
SB  Morton,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of 
Bt  learning,  and  had  been  ejected  from  his  living  by  the  Act  of 
nnity.  '*  Several  of  his  friends  prevailed  with  him  to  open  an 
my  at  Newington  Oreen;  and  here  he  had  many  pupils  who  became 
lingly  useful  both  in  Church  and  State."  Numbers  of  young 
tars,  afterwards  distinguished  for  scholarship,  were  educated  by  him. 
ise,  John  Shower  was  among  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  London 
I  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anno.  H<f  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Dn»  who  encouraged  him  to  begin  to  preach  before  he  was  twenty ; 
k  twenty-two  he  was  ordained  assistant  to  Vincent  Alsop,  at  Tothill 
L  He  also  esteblished  a  kind  of  merchante'  lecture  against  Popery 
diange  All^;  but  at  this  period,  about  1G85,  the  troubles  and  perils 
Nonoonfozmisto  were  much  aggravated,  and  Shower,  having  gone  over 
I  Continent,  accepted  a  lectureship  at  an  English  church  in  Holland, 
a  zetom  to  England  he  became  assistant  to  John  Howe,  in  Silver- 
,  London.  He  remained  here  only  about  a  year.  People  said  "  that 
)gfe  polpit  should  retain  a  Howe  and  a  Shower  ;  "  and  as  affliction 
0w  disabling  Samuel  Borfet  from  pastoral  and  preaching  work,  John 
sr  was  ehosen  to  succeed  him.  For  several  years  he  occupied  the 
b  of  the  Old  Jewry  Meeting-House  with  great  popularity  and  useful- 
A  rhjmester  of  the  day  thus  celebrated  the  famous  preacher : — 

"  Shower-— thy  name  and  nature  both  agree, 
For  both  (yes,  both)  refreshing  showers  be — 
You're  Ghrysostom,  let  down  from  beams  on  high, 
You  preaoh^like  him,  charm  with  his  orat'ry ; 
80  moving  are  your  sermonB,  that  'tis  clear 
You've  brought  the  rhetoric  of  angels  here-: 
80  pious  in  your  life,  meek  in  your  place. 
We  think  yoa  brought  up  in  the  Bohools  of  grace  ; 
Your  pulpit's  fragrant,  for  you  proach  in  flowers. 
And  when  the  hearer's  truly  blest— it  showers  : 
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ShovBTi.  indaed  I  tor  boOi  thy 
HaTe  often  mads  ou  gncei  ip 
Tha  kfttf  years  of  the  clmreh  in  tlie  Old 
ftUa  departona  from  the  &ith  of  Chiu 
appointed  to  the  lectureship  in  i;i4.  an 
position  in  the  Preabjterian  Chnrches,  lai 
to  hare  made  a  raio  attempt  to  steer  midvi 
he  disoiFned.  and  the  Soriptore  doctrine  ' 
Lord.  The  sceptic  Hnme  is  said  to  hi 
"  freedom  "  of  th(>oIogii^  thonght  charac 
Old  Jeiny.  He  also  tlircn  himself  ardentlj 
of  the  dav,  and  a  vork  which  he  wrote  in  1 
great  stir.  -  The  ran  upon  the  pnbUsher 
printers  were  not  able  to  keep  pace  with 
Toked  several  replies,  one  of  them  from  ti 
hia  Journal,  under  date  of  April  4th,  17T8 
that  dangerona  tract.  Dr.  Price'a  *  Obsein 
practised,  would  OTertnm  all  gorenuni 
anarchj."  He  became  a  leading  represei 
and  his  inflaence  and  popularity  were  so 
London  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  after 
enee,"  inritcd  tlie  Doctor  to  accept  an  o£Gi 
sew  KepubUc  ;  but  he  declined  the  profiert 
The  lease  of  the  meeting-house  in  the 
an  attempt  to  renew  it  having  failed,  ani 
place  in  Jewln-street.  The  occupants  of  I 
Unitarians,  and  the  congregation  grodnalli 
minister,  the  Ber.  D.  Davidson,  resigned 
1811  the  traeteea  dispoied  of  the  chapel  b 
few  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  down, 
erected,  on  the  same  site,  which  is  now  one 

Crosby  Hall  is  another  of  the  "  andn 
author  describes.  It  was  at  first  a  snmptDt 
Sir  John  Crosbie, — hence  the  name ;  and  ii 
"In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  apartments  sem 
ambassadors,  and  occasionally  for  a  Lon] 
Jama*  I.,  the  French  ambassador,  ivith  : 
place."  About  the  middle  of  the  serenteent 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  part  known  i 
converted  into  a  meeting-house  of  the  Presb 
in  the  year  KiT-j  that  "  the  premises  were 
ejected  minister  of  St,  Stephen's.  Walbrool 
a  flooriahing  congregation."  Watson  was 
Biding  with  Cliarlea  through  the  civU  ware, 
self  by  mixing  with  certain  couspiralora. 
Eeatoralion  by  bringing  in  the  exiled  heir.' 
to  p8rtioip*ta  in  the  severe  sufferings  whi. 
undergo  when  the  Stuarts  n-oconpied  tha 
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eompolsoiy  nlence  which  followed  his  ejection  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 

Stephen*!,  he  laboured  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  works,  entitled,  "  Heaven 
tiken  hj  Storm/*  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardiner. 
Be  was  held  in  repute  as  a  good  scholar  and  a  gifted  preacher,  and  was 
aanoTer  remarkable  for  power  in  prayer.  Three  years  after  his  settle- 
Mnt  at  Crosby  Hall,  Watson  secured  one  of  the  most  eminent  Puritan 
iifinea  aa  hia  assistant.  This  was  Steplien  Chamook.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  raised  to 
Ift  office  of  distinction  in  the  University.  In  105 (J  he  visited  Ireland,  and 
Inzing  the  remaining  period  of  the  Gommou wealth  resided  witli  Sir  Harry 
Qmnwell  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  received  a  salary  of  X'-iOO  a  year.  He 
pleached  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  the  ol<l  Church  of  St.  Wertburgli,  and 
**  his  lively  fancy  and  graceful  delivery  set  off  his  great  powers  to  the  best 
idvantage.  Persons  to  whom  the  elevated  piety  which  animated  the  orator 
vould  have  been  bnt  small  attraction,  were  drawn  as  by  an  irresistible 
diarm  around  him.  These  nseful  and  happy  labours  were  interrupted  by 
ihe  Restoration.  After  finally  quitting  Dublin,  Charnock  passed  fifteen 
fmn  either  in  travelling  or  in  studious  seclusion." 

It  waa  in  the  year  1675  that  Charnock  accepted  the  office  of  assistant 
lecturer  at  Crosby  Hall.  He  took  up  his  residence  with  a  glazier's 
hnuly  in  Whitechapel.  and  in  this  house  he  wrote  those  profound  dis- 
SMUBes  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  which  for  two  centuries  have 
keen  a  mine  of  theological  wealth  to  the  Christian  student.  His  valued 
HiuBtiy  at  Crosby  Hall  was  extended  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
Se  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  IGHO,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
iiehael,  Comhill. 

Upon  Chamock's  decease,  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  Samuel  Slater, 
laother  ejected  minister,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  those  who  succeeded  him, 
l^y  aeanty  memorials  have  been  preserved.  Towards  tlie  middle  of  the 
if^hteenth  century  the  congregation  began  to  decline,  and  in  1709,  when 
ka  lease  of  the  premises  expired,  the  number  had  become  so  much 
idneed  that  a  renewal  was  not  attempted. 

Our  author  speaks  of  *'  Crosby  Hall,  as  the  finest  remaining  specimen  of 
he  domestic  architecture  of  old  London,"  and  adds,  '*  It  has  seen  changes, 
ttniliating  and  otherwise,  since  the  days  when  it  was  forsaken  by  its 
kdlj  posseason  and  the  Nonconformists.  By  turn  it  has  served  as  a 
•ddng-shed  and  a  wine-cellar.  About  seventy  years  ago,  a  tradesman 
f  the  former  calling  used  it  for  a  workshop  ;  and  posterity  has  witnessed 
owpapee  of  claret  and  Sauteme  can  desecrate  the  time-honoured  pave- 
MbL"    The  hall  ia  at  present  a  dining  establishment ! 

Annthftir  of  the  "  mecting-houses "  with  which  eminent  names  are 
■ociated,  was  in  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe.  Prior  to  the  Reformation, 
be  rite  waa  occupied  by  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  religious  honse 
MBded  bj  Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  At  the  confiscation  of  the  monas- 
in  tiie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Andley,  successively  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Lord 
iMoieellor.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  Nonconformist  congregation, 
hm  aaaemUiog  on  Sabbath-afternoons  at  Pinners'  Hall,  leased  a  portion 
iihm  land  in  order  to  erect  a  chapel.  It  was  a  plain,  substantial  build- 
^^  irith  three  galleriea;  and,  "  at  that  date,  the  congregation  ranked 
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highly  among  Nonconfonoiata,  many  of  ita 
familitts  of  title  oi  distinction." 

Tha  chuTch  which  settled  at  Bury  Strea 
hefore  by  Joseph  Caiyl.  the  ^ected  minister 
don  Bridge.  He  waa  educated  at  the  U 
twentr-llTe  yeara  of  age  entered  into  holy  ( 
callj  inclined  "  his  abilities  opened  the  waj 
and'  he  obtained  the  Lectureship  at  Lino 
Wars  he  sided  n-ith  the  Ihiritans  and  1^1 
monwealth  lie  reached  a  distingniahed  posi 
was  deprived  of  hia  living  by  the  Act  of 
the  pnlpits  of  tlic  Establiahment,  Caryl  gi 
pany  of  earnest  Christian  people,  to  whom 
Life  at  a  meeting-honse  in  Leadenhall  St 
great  piety  and  learning,  and  is  sow  chiel 
of  a  man-elloDsly-eopioua  Commentary  on 
originally  published  in  twtlve  quarto  vofunui 
quaintly  observes  that  a  complete  atudy  < 
snfGcient  exercise  for  the  virtue  of  patience, 
to  inculcate  and  improve." 

Caryl's  SDCceaaar  at  Leadenhall  Street  v 
rare  intellectual  vigour,  estenaive  learning 
omineat  piety.  Hia  early  atlainmenta  w6t 
admitted  to  the  Univerai^  of  Oxford  whe 
porsned  hia  atudiee  with  sueh  diligence,  and 
a  constitution,  that  for  several  years  he  al 
sleep  at  night.  His  Puritan  sympathies  ex| 
at  Oxford,  and  he  resigned  his  feUowahip. 
he  eeponsed  the  caoae  of  the  Parliament,  ai 
which  hia  uncle,  a  warm  loyalist,  would  ot 
men  were  more  active  and  influential  dnii 
eminent  services  were  rewarded  l>y  a  preaeni 
Church,  Oxford ;  he  waa  aubaequenUy  el 
University.  O  iven  did  not  escape  the  reven 
the  Puritans  at  the  Reetoration.  A  congtej 
in  his  native  town  waa  dispersed  by  the  n 
protection  of  hia  friend  the  Earl  of  Oxfon 
more  severely.  He  afterwards  "  sought  an 
laborious  seclusion,  he  applied  liimself  to  lit 
offered,  to  preaching."  About  tba  year  ] 
pastor  of  the  Nonconformist  Church  meeting 
particulars  are  aupplied  of  bis  juinistry  then 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Owen  was  David  Oi 
fromthclivingofMortlake.  in  Surrey.  Baxtei 
of  extraordinary  tvortli  for  soUd  judgment,  I 
anca  with  the  fathers,  great  ministerial  abilit 
He  was  formerly  Master  of  Clnre  Hall,  Cam 
John  Tillotson,  bocaiue  jVrchbishop  of  Canter 
by  Isaac  LoeiTs,  the  ejected  minister  nf  Shenl 
pastor.  Dr.  Isaac  Chatinoy,  was  also  one  of  tl 
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UnUbnnilj  drore  him  from  the  parish  of  Woodbridge  in  Willshire, 
red  to  Andorer;  uid,  for  a  time,  ministered  to  a  congregation  of 
iftnndats.  "  While  there,  penecntion  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his 
to,  and  to  follow  the  practice  of  medicine."  He  afterwards  came 
don,  and  sneceeded  Loeffs  in  1689.  Dr.  Giaoncy  subsequently 
1,  and  laaae  Watts,  in  after  years  the  Dr.  Watts  of  poetic  fame, 
a  fioant  charge.  Other  ministers,  to  whom  we  cannot  particularly 
lOowed  Dr.  Watts,  nntil  1823,  when  the  congregation  forsook  their 
{-house  in  Bury-street,  and  settled  in  Founders'  Hall.  Thence  they 
ramored  to  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Yale  Mummery,  the 
llie  proceeding  pastor,  is  the  present  minister. 
other  "  Ancient  Meeting-Houses  "  noticed  in  the  volume  before  us 
men'  Hall,  Little  Carter  Lane;  The  King's  Weigh-House;  and 
*  Hall.  The  fifth  chapter  gives  some  interesting  descriptions  of 
abbatarian  Baptists."  And  the  tenth  chapter  marks  out  '*  Footprints 
Baptista  in  Old  London." 

I  singolar  characters  formed  by  the  exciting  events  of  the  seventeenth 
r  are  brought  before  our  attention :  but  we  must  now  be  content 
lecting  our  readers  to  Mr.  Pike's  book  itself  for  further  historical 
rtiona,  such  as  we  have  revived  in  the  fragmentary  sketches  of  the 
;  paper. 
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ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

(Continued  from  page  710.) 

WITNESS  or  THE  SPIRIT. 

looT  other  things  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Wesley  was  assailed  by 
were  the  views  he  entertained  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  a 
wbieh  it  is  evident  the  Bishop  had  great  diiHculty  in  understand- 
When  you  teach,"  he  observes,  (p.  490,)  *'  that  the  pardon  of  sins 
wi,  or  justification,  is  certified  to  the  sinner  on  earth  by  the  Holy 
and  that  this  certificate  or  testimony  is  as  easily  discernible  from 
futiotu  of  reason  or  fancy,  as  light  is  discernible  from  darkness, — ^I 
tood  thia  to  amount  to  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
■eema,  these  phrases  do  not  amount  to  infallible,  in  that  sense  that 
ff  the  wrong  deductions  of  reason  or  fidse  suggestions  of  fancy) 
tAtfy  have  it,  who  indeed  have  not.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  it  thus 
diaoemible  and  infallible  ?  Is  it  in  this  sense,  that  none  (by  wrong 
Bg  or  fidae  fancy)  who  indeed  have  it,  believe  they  have  it  not  f  No, 
Ida  aenae,  neither.  (Witness  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Richardson, 
r  above  a  year  after  this  attestation  of  justification,  continued  almost 
lalr,  fancying  she  should  be  damned.)  Now,  Sir,  in  what  sense  is 
leatAtion  infallible  and  plainly  discernible  from  fancy,  which  they 
«•  ]iot»  may  £uioy  they  have  ?  and  they  who  really  have,  may  fancy 
Mwitnot?" 

meing  these  observations  Mr.  Wesley  replies,  (p.  507,)  "  *  Infallible 
M(f '  was  your  word,  not  mine :  1  never  use  it.  I  do  not  like  it. 
not  ofcjeet  to  your  using  that  phrase,  because  I  would  not  fight 
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about  votda.  If,  ihen,  the  qucttion  ba  to] 
attestation  of  tho  Spirit  infaltibU  !  '  any  on 
In  no  BeiLse  at  alL  And  yet,  thougb  I  all 
have  it,  wbea  in  tnith  tliey  have  it  not ;  1 
tliey  bavo  it  not,  at  the  time  when  thej  rei 
of  Uiia.  When  they  have  this  faith,  they 
haviog  it ;  although  it  ia  very  possible,  wh' 
doubt  whether  ever  tbey  had  it  or  no.  Tl 
caae.    Aud  it  is,  more  or  lesB,  the  cnso  with 

"  That  loiju-a!  evidenco,  that  ue  ate  tlie  c 
exclude  or  despise.  But  it  ia  fur  different 
Spirit ;  of  which,  I  believe,  St.  I'aiU  speaks 
and  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  given  tu  many 
my  face,  liut  I  spoke  only  of  those  I  perBi 
indeed  I  find  my  transcriber  hua  made  a  Ti 
thonsand.  iustead  of  thirteen  hundred).  I 
have  known  by  their  Krilinyt.  But  I  cam 
evidence.  I  cannot  have  so  full  and  ccrtaii 
one  I  l«lk  with  face  to  faoe.  And,  therefi 
this  kind  are  not  to  be  compared  with  thoB« 

"  Surely,"  says  tlie  Biahop,  Ipp.  Aii,  533 
encies  ia  what  follows,  as  explained  even  in 
irom  the  Holy  Ghost  an  attestation  of  thei 
the  enn  at  noonday,  and  yet  these  same  pel 
deuy,  that  tliey  ever  had  ench  attestation.' 
that  men  may  fancy  tliey  hare  this  attestali 
have  now  asserted,  that  they  may  fancy  11^ 
when  they  really  have  had  it.  Can  you  11 
shall  asaert  more  strongly,  that  this  is  the  i 
of  God  ?  A  sick  man  who  fandea  to-day  tli 
may  tO'morrow  fancy  that  he  never  did  any  i 
really  awallowa  a  aingle  pea,  cannot  possil 
Bound  in  his  mind  and  memory)  donbt  or 
what  waa  a  matter  of  fact  yesterday,  will  c 
eternity.  It  ia  in  vain  to  bave  recourse  ti 
ono  can  in  body  or  mind  be  darker  than 
stone-blind  to-day  cannot  possibly  donbt  oi 
uooQ  yesterday,  unless  his  memory  and  nnd 
then  he  ia  not  under  the  Poicer  of  Dtirhnn. 
and  a  pious  man  who  should  then  sufTer 
experiencea  and  reverica,  would  be  in  some 
in  the  saoio  apartment." 

In  animadverting  upon  what  tho  Biahop  i 
sisteucies,"  Mr.  Wesley  |p,  u41)  aays,  "  The 
feels  in  himself  the  testimony  of  God's  Spi 
And  he  can  iheu  no  more  deuy  or  doubt  ther 
ann  at  noonday,  vi.)  After  a  time,  thia  t 
He  begina  to  n'liioa  n-ithin  himself  concemi 
that  testimony  was  from  God ;  and,  perha| 
wu.    And  yet  he  may  be,  all  thia  time,  in  ( 
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wgmarj  u  well  as  undentanding/  Now  whether  tliese  propoBitions  are 
tnie  or  fidae,  thej  are  not  contradiHonj  to  each  other.  They  cannot, 
vnless  it  were  affirmed  that  the  same  person  ha$  and  hat  not  the  same 
tMtimony  at  the  same  time. 

'*  Howerer,  you  think  I  assert  a  thing  impossible.    What  is  impo.sRible  ? 

fiiat  the  Spirit  of  God  should  bear  a  clear  pcrcrptible  witness  with  our 

ipiiit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God  ?    Surely  no  !    Whether  this  bo 

fact  or  not,  no  man  of  reason  will  say  it  is  impossible :  or  that  the  Spirit 

rf  God  shoold  cease  to  bear  this  witness.    Neither  can  the  possibility  of 

this  be  denied.    The  thing  then  whicli  is  supposed  impossible  is  this, 

That  a  man  who  once  had  it  should  ever  douht  whether  he  had  it  or 

to;  that  is,  (as  yon  subjoin,)  'if  he  continue  Eound  in  mind  (or  under- 

itanding)  and  memory.'    liight !    '  If  ho  continue.'    But  the  very  suppo- 

rition  is,  that  in  this  rt'njHit  he  docs  not  continue  fo.    While  he  di<l  so 

Oontiniie,  he  could  not  doubt.     But  hi.s  understanding  is  now  darkened, 

Snd  the  veiy  traces  of  that  J>ivinc  work  well-nigh  crosned  out  of  his 

Biemory.    Nor  can  I  think  *  it  is  Tain  to  have  recour.'^e  here  to  the  ivipytui 

of  the  power  of  darkness.'    I  yerily  believe,  as  it  wuh  the  God  of  heaven 

vrfao  once  thone  in  his  Jwart,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 

of  God ;  so  it  is  the  god  of  this  world  who  hath  now  blindtd  his  hearty  so 

ttiat  the  glorious  light  cannot  shine  upon  it." 

In  a  kind  of  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Wesley,  the  Bishop  as5;crt8,  (p.  0'>'2,) 
'There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  said  to  bear 
Htness.  (1.)  By  external,  miracul<)ns,  sensible  attestatiuns  (as  by  an 
VriiUe  voice  from  Heaven,  by  visible  signs,  wonders,  etc.^  Or,  (2.)  By 
Meraal,  plainly-perceptible  wliispers :  '  Go  not  into  Placed onia,'  *  Go  with 
llBie  men,' '  Join  thyself  to  this  chariot,'  etc.  Or,  lastly,  By  His  standing 
Irtimony  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  all  these  three  senses,  St.  Paul  and 
ha  other  Apostles  might  truly  say,  '  The  Spirit  bcarcth  witness  with  our 
lirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.* " 

After  shoeing  how  this  phrase  might  have  been  used  in  the  days  of 
Mgen,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Bernard,  when  "external  miraculous 
oiren"  and  "prophecy"  had  "ceased,"  he  nddn,  "That  the  Spirit 
eueih  witness  with  the  spirit  of  tho  faithful,  tliat  they  are  the  children 
f  God  in  some  sense  or  other,  (suppose  in  the  tliird  above-mentioned,)  was 
■fiar  denied  by  sober  Christians :  but  that  He  bcaroth  witness,  precisely 
I  the  first  or  second  sense,  was  never  maintained  but  by  Montanists, 
paken*  and  Methodists :  who  havo  no  more  right  to  quote  this  text,  as 
leiiiTe  in  favour  of  their  peculiar  interpretation,  than  the  others  have  to 
r|i  [it]  as  decisive  in  favour  of  theirs.  Neither  this  text,  therefore,  nor  any 
kr  tluitl  know  of,  in  the  Bible,  at  all  favours  the  doctrine  of  a  direct,  per- 
ifAiUe  inapiration,  as  easily  distinguishable  from  all  suggestions  of  reason 
r  hMCft  as  light  is  from  darkness.  Now  if  Scripture  fails,  the  only 
wmbdng  proof  is  from  instances  and  experiences.  If  we  ask.  How  we 
qr  iBunr  that  these  instances  aro  not  mistakes  ?  the  answer  is.  You  feel 
Wf  an  not,  Ibr  Owl  spealcs  to  the  inmost  soul  as  never  man  sjuiic.  If  we 
1^  tiiat  there  are  enthusiasts  in  the  world,  who  are  fully  persuaded  that 
■f  bftTB  ihia  inward  speaking,  when  in  truth  they  have  not ;  then  yon 
■loiep  yoor  temper  no  longer,  and  the  only  answer  is,  that  if  we  ques- 
M  It  in  yon,  or  perceive  it  not  in  ourselves,  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  whole 
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n/fatr.  an/I  doomed  to  the  rrerhttiay  fire  j 
iingrit.  Frocecds  Ihia  now  from  the  benign 
it  not  ft  dilTereiit  and  qnita  contrarj  Bpirit  ?  " 
To  this  Mr.  Wesley  replies,  "  WMring 
Origenand  Chiysostom,  "I  reasoned  thus 
mony  of  the  Spirit  n-ilh  odt  spirit,  that  w«  i 
you  say  it  is  not  a  lentptiUe  one.  How 
tlioron^hly.  It  is  allowed,  (l.i  Tlie  Spirit 
to  Dij  apirit :  i3.)  thht  I  am  a  Child  of  Ooc 
■  Not  to  perceive nhat  ?  tlie  let.  2d,  or  3d  par 
If  Am  ia  letOfied!  that  I  am  n  child  of  God?' 
This  is  sajing  and  unsaying  in  the  same  bre 
that  it  i*  testified  to  mij  spirit  f  Yea,  but  I 
m;  oivn  soul  \  Or,  IseUy,  ant  I  to  pereein 
and  that  this  it  teatiiied  to  my  spirit,  but 
tttlifits  f '  Not  to  know  it  is  the  Spirit  of  G 
a  man  in  the  world  who  hath  this  teiiimong 
that  be  does  not  linow  who  it  is  that  testifiei 
heart? 

"  You  add, '  If  wa  reply,  There  are  entl 
keep  jonr  temper  no  longer ;  and  your  onlj 
the  witness  in  ourselres,  we  are  ignorant  ol 
to  the  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  dei 
BO.  I  cun  keep  my  temper,  (blessed  be  Ooc 
enthuaiasts....Tbe  sbarpeat  word  1  said  was 
it  ia  that  testifies  with  bis  spirit  he  is  a  cbil 
whole  alTair.'  Dat  I  felt  no  anger  when 
Though  I  still  lliink  ibeoauae  youiayitj< 
of  this  whole  afTsir,'  of  the  inward  testimon 
I  far  &om  dooming  you  to  everlasting  fire 
God  nill  reveal  unto  yon.  Least  of  all  waa 
supposition,  'That  this  perceptible  testin 
unless  I  am  altogether  in  a  dream,'  I  have 
and  a  pretty  full  one,  to  the  objeation  :  sach 
of  the  thing  admits,  at  least,  as  my  capacity 

Notnitlistanding  all  that  Mr.  Wesley  i 
Bishop  either  could  not  or  would  not  uo< 
communication  Ipp.  3(15,  oOli)  he  obstinately 
"  I  think  yon  will  not  deny  so  plain  amatto' 
and  blessing  Kecompanies  the  ministry  of  i 
to  your  new  notions  of  inKptration,  which  ca 
eighth  of  Romans  than  by  the  first  of  Genei 
pains  to  distort  that  text,  for  anything  wl 
contrary,  it  may  be  nnderstood  of  the  Sp 
prophecy,  or  by  the  gently  and  impereeptil 
Holy  Ghost.  But  what  proof  ia  thia  of  thoi 
oommonicstions,  maintained  honestly  by  tl 
amaiingly  by  you  o»/y  lometimtt  !  Somi 
strong  terms  as  they  do,  though  at  other  tin 
gnish  them  away.  Your  wriggling  on  thl 
wheren-itli  justification  is  uoUlied,  obligei  mi 
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"  It  ia  notoxions  that  the  Methodist  writings  abound  with  intimations  of 
Dhine  commnnicationa,  prophetic  whispers,  and  Bpecial  guidances :  it  is 
II  notorioiia  that  thej  teach  the  notification  of  justification  to  be  as 
peieq^tible  aa  the  son  at  noou-daj,  and  as  distinct  as  our  Saviour's  noti- 
fiettiao, '  Son,  thy  ains  are  forgiven  tliee.'  But  the  instances  produced  in 
npport  of  these  high  claims,  instead  of  supporting,  utterly  subvert  them." 
Ibe  Bishop  then  adverts  to  the  case  of  Hannah  lUchardsoii  again ;  but 
u  he  only  reiterates  what  he  hud  previously  btated,  we  will  not 
xepeatit 

la  hia  concluding  remarks  on  this  point,  Mr.  Wesley  Kays,  (p.  573,) 
"Tea will  all  the  daylong  stretch  out  your  liands  in  vain,  unless  you 
tnehthem  [the  people]  to  pray,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  inwardly  witness 
viUi  their  spirits,  that  they  are  tlic  cliildrou  of  God.  I  apprehend  you 
an  the  person  that '  wriggles  on  this  head,'  because  the  argument  pinches. 
Ton  appear  to  me  to  twist  and  wind  to  and  fro.  because  I  *  distinguish 
nvay,*  not  my  doctrines,  but  your  objections ;  unravelling  the  fallacies, 
aluming  what  part  ia  fiBdae,  and  what  part  true,  but  uotliing  to  the  purpose. 
Binee  yoa  move  it  again,  I  will  resume  the  point  once  more.  Yon  will 
Strdon  me,  if  I  speak  home,  that  it  may  be  seen  which  of  us  two  it  is, 
tint  has  hitherto  given  the  '  evasive  answers.' 

"  Ton  say, '  Notwithstanding  all  your  pains  to  distort  that  text,  for  any 
ftiag  which  has  yet  been  said  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  tmdcrstood  of 
tti  ^irit's  witness  by  miracles,  by  prophecy,  or  by  the  imperceptibly- 
'WRKi^t  assurances  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  (unless  it  gives  up  the 
vkole  canae,  as  indeed  it  must  if  it  does  not  imply  a  contradiction ;  seeing 
iBponeptible  assurance  is  no  assurance  at  all)  is  neither  an  evasive  nor 
^aflfaaive  answer.  It  is  just  no  answer  at  all.  Instead  of  refuting  my 
^ignnenta,  yon  reply, '  You  distort  the  text.    Ipse  divi.' 

"'The  Qoakera  maintain  divine  illapses  and  sensible  communications 
^Amjiv;  yon  only  $ometimes.*  If  you  speak  to  the  purpose,  if  3'ou  mean 
iU  inward  witnesa  of  God's  Spirit,  I  maintain  it  always  as  well  as  they. 

"'The  Methodist  writings  abound  with  intimations  of  Divine  com- 
^undeationa,  prophetic  whispers,  and  special  guidances.'  Perhaps  so; 
tit  tbat  ia  another  question.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  inward  witness 
«ffta  Spirit 

*'Iliej  teach  the  notification  of  justification  to  be  as  perceptible  as  the 
in  at  noon-day.*  Now  you  come  to  the  point,  and  I  allow  the  charge. 
fcom  the  beginning  of  our  correspondence  to  this  day  I  have,  without  any 
lUftiag  or  eraaion  at  all,  maintained  fiatly  and  plainly :  (1.)  A  man  feels 
be  taatinumy  of  God's  Spirit,  and  cannot  then  deny  or  doubt  his  being  a 
Mi  of  God.  (2.)  After  a  time  this  testimony  is  withdrawn,  (not  from 
naiy  child  of  God :  many  retain  the  beginning  of  their  confidence  steadfast 
nla  the  end.)  (8.)  Then  he  may  doubt  whether  this  testimony  waa  of 
Bid;  and  parhapa  at  length  deny  that  it  was. 

*  Tlian  ia  no  ahadow  of  contradiction  between  this  and  the  case  of 
K[annah]  Bflchardaon.J  For,  (1.)  she  felt  the  testimony  of  God's  Spirit, 
Iplaovild  not  tban  deny  or  doubt  her  being  a  child  of  God*  (2.)  After  a  time, 
Ua  taatinumy  wma  withdrawn.  (3.)  Then  she  doubted  whether  it  waa  of 
lad.  Ohacrre :  ahe  never  forgot  or  denied  that  she  had  such  a  testimony. 
Ml  aba  than  doubted  whether  it  was  of  God." 
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ketrmei"  nyB  Mr.  Wesley,  (p.  511,)  "  on  which  I  do  insist,  in  all  my 
RitiiigB,  and  in  all  my  preaching,  will  lie  in  a  yery  narrow  compass, 
foaanrnthem  all  np,  in  Perceptible  Inspiration.  For  this  I  earnestly 
notend.  And  so  do  all  who  are  called  Methodist  Preachers.  Bat  bo 
pleued  to  observe  what  we  mean  thereby.  We  mean  that  inspiration  of 
Qod's  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  He  fills  us  witli  righteousness,  peace,  and 
Iqj,  with  love  to  Him,  and  to  all  mankind.  And  we  believe  it  cannot  be, 
k  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  man  should  be  filled  with  tMs  Peace,  and 
kft  and  Love,  by  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  perceiving  it 
•  dearly  as  he  does  the  light  of  the  son. 

"This  is  (so  fiu:  as  I  understand  them)  the  main  doctrine  of  the  Method- 
Mi.  Thii  is  the  substance  of  what  we  all  preach.  And  I  will  still 
disva,  none  is  a  true  Christian  till  he  experiences  it 

"I  do  not,  therefore,  I  trill  not,  shift  the  question;  though  I  know 
isny  who  desire  I  should.    I  know  the  proposition  I  have  to  prove,  and 

will  not  moVe  an  hair's  breadth  from  it.  It  is  thin,  *  No  man  can  be  a 
nu  Christian,  without  such  an  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  fills  his 
eirt  with  Peace,  and  Joy,  and  Love :  which  he  who  perceives  not,  has  it 
ot'  This  is  the  point  for  which  alone  I  contend.  And  this  I  take  to  be 
ks  veiy  foundation  of  Christianity." 

In  continuation,  Mr.  Wesley  writes,  "  We  are  at  length  come  to  the 
Bal  state  of  the  question  between  the  Methodists  (so  called)  and  their 
Bponents.  '  Is  there  Perceptible  Inspiration,  or  is  there  not? '  Is  thero 
■eh  a  thing  (if  wc  divide  the  question  into  its  parts)  as  Faith  producing 
We,  and  Joy,  and  Love,  and  inward  (as  well  as  outward)  holiness?  Is 
iiat  &ith  which  is  productive  of  these  fruits  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy 
Hiost,  or  not  ?  And  is  ho  in  whom  they  are  WTought  necessarily  con- 
90US  of  them,  or  is  he  not  ?  " 

Qnoting  the  words  above  as  far  as  the  words,  *'  Is  there  perceptible 
Vfiration,  or  is  there  not  f  "  the  Bishop  observes,  fp.  618,)  *'  that  there 
I  inspiration,  or  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  human  spirit, 
I  speed  hj  both  parties ;  the  whole  of  the  question,  therefore,  turns  upon 
N  perceptibility  of  tliis  inspiration.  The  question  then  is,  Does  God's 
pilit  work  perceptibility  on  our  spirit  by  direct  testimony  (as  you  else- 
kra  eall  it,)  by  such  perceivable  impulses  and  dictates ^  as  are  as  distin- 
lHift¥f  firom  the  suggestions  of  our  own  faculties,  as  light  is  distinguish- 
ila  from  darkness  ?  (as  the  Quakers  maintain.)  Or,  docs  He  imjfcrceptibly 
ineBoe  our  minds  to  goodness,  by  gently  and  insensibly  assisting  our 
ObIHos  and  biassing  them  aright  ?  Here  is  the  whole  of  the  question. 
onr  let  US  consider  how  you  attempt  to  divide  this  question  into  its 
■Is.  Jf  there  such  a  thing  as  Faith  producimj  Peace,  and  Joy,  and  Love, 
t  /  Yes,  and  producing  a  general  good  life  into  the  bargain.  Is  that 
Wk  wAtdb  i$  productive  of  these  fruits  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Qhost  or 
» f  YeSt  as  all  other  good  things  are  wrought  in  us.  Is  he  in  whom 
W§  {fike  fruits)  are  wrought,  necessarily  conscious  of  them,  (Peace,  Joy, 
SVV,  et0.,)  or  i$  he  not  f  Yes,  for  he  who  perceives  not  joy,  has  not  joy ; 
iklAai  is  this  to  perceptibility  of  Inspiration  f  You  would  not  venture 
'  sUft  terms  thus  in  a  Physical  Dissertation.  Suppose  we  were  dis- 
rihg  about  vegeiaiion  ;  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  work  so  slow  and  gentle, 
Hb  be  altogetber  imperceptible.    You,  on  the  contraxy,  assert  that  it  is 
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a  irort  *B  peretptibh  aa  the  ann's  light  at  n 
th«se  fruili,  these  applet,  peart,  and  plim 
Y«a,  indaed  thej  are,  but  not  one  whit  mc 
have  now  entiielj  $M/Ud  the  qnesUon.  Tl 
because  I  Uke  you  to  have  too  good  a  heai 
to  have  too  good  a  heart  to  do  it  with  desigi 
dark,  till  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  further 

"  The  question  to  be  debated  theu,  is  not 
tion  are  things  peiceptible,  bnt  whether  tlu 
BO  ?  Whether  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  1 
from  the  working  of  our  own  spirit,  as  light 

In  continuation  of  hia  reply  to  the  lemar] 
■aya,  (p.  G20.)  "  One  point  of  doctrine  rema 
u  Perceptible  Inspiration,  or  not  ? '  I  assc 
time  subjoined,  '  Be  pleased  to  obserre,  1 
mean  that  Inspiration  of  God's  Holy  Spii 
true  believer)  with  Righteousness,  and  Peat 
and  all  manldnd.  And  we  beliere  it  cann 
that<a  man  should  be  fUled  with  this  Peac 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wilhoat 
does  the  light  of  the  sun.' 

"  You  reply, '  Yon  have  now  entirely  i<hifl 
Yon  objected,  '  That  I  held  perceptible  Ina( 
but  observe  in  what  sense  (otherwise  I  ram 
God  intpiret  every  Christian  with  Peace, 
percrptibU.  You  reply,  '  The  question  is,  nc 
ration  sxe  perceptible,  but  whether  the  koi 
This  was  not  my  question ;  nor  did  I  til 
yonra.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  returned  i 
elaewhere  done  already. 

"  When  one  waimly  objected,  near  two 
Christiana  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  w 
imperceptible  manner ; '  my  answer  was, '  Y 
suppose,  a  proposition  of  mine.  Bnt  are 
By  the  Operaliont,  ILupirationt,  or  WorUoj 
the  manner  in  which  He  operates,  but  tl 
[uitpirfi,  or  vorki]  in  a  Christian.' 

"  If  you  ask.  But  do  not  you  hold, '  That  < 
perceptible  teslimony  of  the  Spirit,  as  dialing 
fancy,  as  light  is  distingnishable  from  dark 
imperceptibly  influeucea  onrminda)  7 '  I  anat 
that  every  Christian  believer,  over  end  abov 
hath  a  direct  perceptible  testimony  of  the  S( 

"  Aa  I  have  little  time,  I  must  beg  yoa 
have  already  spoken  on  this  subject,  in  tJ 
Appeal,  at  the  38th  and  following  pages,  en 
kind  of  proof  it  is  which  you  expect  in  a  que 
above  that  of  Scripture,  aa  inteipreted  bj 
Christian  Chnrob." 
Altar  thia  the  Bishop  rettmiB  (o  the  questt 
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"  Ii  (here  anj  sneh  thing  as  Perceptible  Inspiration  or  not  ?  This  one 
point  of  doctrine,  say  yon,  still  remains  to  be  debated ;  bat  if  this  one 
point,  like  all  other  points,  be  qnite  distinguished  away,  there  will  remain 
no  bmger  room  for  debate,  but  only  for  amazement,  tliat  such  sort  of  lan- 
guage ahoold  constantly  be  used,  as  all  mankind  must  unavoidably  under- 
itaxid  in  one  sense,  till  distinguished  into  a  quite  diilerent  one.  I  appeal 
to  til  yonr  readers,  be  they  friends  or  adversaries,  wlicther  they  did  not 
understand  yon  to  teach  an  Inspiration,  perceptible  in  its  working,  as 
veil  as  in  iXa  fruits  and  effects.  Nay,  Sir,  do  not  your  disciples  commonly 
understand  you  thus?  Nay,  furUier,  do  you  not  intend  they  should 
understand  yon  thus  ?  Friends  that  can  receive  it,  may  receive  it ;  and  as 
kx  opponents,  there  are  distinctions  ready. 

"  Bat  what  you  distinguish  away  in  ono  paragraph  you  reclaim  again 

in  the  next,  maintaining,  *  That  every  Christian  believer,  over  and  above 

the  imperceptible  influence,  hatli  a  direct  perceptible  testimony  of  the 

Spirit'    And  for  the  proof  of  this,  I  am  referred  to  the  38th  page  of  the 

Farther  Appeal.     I  have  again  carefully  read  from  that  page  to  the 

73d.     The  dispute  there  was  about  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 

t^erationa  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    But  of  the  perceptibility  of  the  ordinary 

opflcations,  aa  directly  felt  to  be  worked  by  Him,  there  is  not  a  word  said, 

neither  there,  nor,  that  I  know  of,  in  any  one  place  in  the  Bible.    What 

pvoof  is  it  then  which  I  expect  ?    Much  better  than  the  bore  assertion  of 

iNak  oar  wicked  Bichardsons  or  Spencers,  who,  hurried  suddenly  from  the 

pvrgatofy  of  despondency  to  the  paradise  of  presumption,  now  fancy 

ttemselvea  to  have  attestations  as  perceptible  as  the  sun  at  noon ;  then, 

*vmk  back  into  the  distraction  of  despondency,  frankly  own  they  never 

bad  any  snoh  attestation,  and  that  it  was  all  a  mere  fancy.    A  demonstra- 

^ifln  that  it  was  a  mere  fancy,  since  a  fact  will  continue  a  fact,  in  spite  of 

'^tsb  and  must  be  unavoidably  remembered  as  such  by  every  mind  undis* 

^ttbed  through  lunacy  or  idiotism." 

Nothing  daunted  with  these  observations,  Mr.  Wesley  rejoins,  (pp. 
^42,  643,)  "  If  the  Quakers  hold  the  same  Perceptible  Inspiration  with 
^H,  I  am  glad ;  and  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for  their  holding  it. 
Aldiongh  if  I  <  distinguish  it  away,'  I  do  not  hold  it  at  all  But  do  I  dis- 
^tagoish  it  away?  or  any  point  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Truth  of  God? 
I  am  not  conscious  of  tlds.  But  when  men  tack  absurdities  to  the  Trutli 
VGod,  with  which  it  hath  nothing  to  do,  I  distinguish  away  those  absurd- 
ities, tad  let  the  truth  remain  in  its  native  purity. 

"  It  was  several  months  before  my  correspondence  with  you,  that  I  thus 
^stiiigiiiahed  away  perceptible  inspiration :  declaring  to  all  men,  '  by 
iMiieifinfl  or  fSseling  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  I  mean  being  inwardly 
^QueioiiB  of  them.'  '  By  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  I  do  not  mean  the 
^SflKjurr  in  whieh  He  operates  in  a  Christian.' 

"  This  I  mentioned  in  my  last.  But  it  is  certain,  over  and  above  those 
^Hlisr  gncea  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inspires  into  or  operates  in  a  Chris- 
tisBv  MuL  ovv  f^  above  His  imperceptible  influences ;  I  do  intend  all 
^miVind  shoold  understand  me  to  assert,  (what  I  therefore  express  in  the 
<]flamt  language  I  am  master  of,)  every  Christian  believer  hath  a 
iNnoptiUe  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  I  use  the 
Wnase  IVfttmofiy  of  the  Sjnrit,  rather  than  Inspiration,  because  it  has  a 
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mote  determinate  meaning.  And  I  desire  a 
whit  I  do  not ;  that  I  may  not  fight  as  one  1 

"  Is  there  '  not  one  word  said  of  this  eithi 
any  one  place  in  the  Bible  ?  '  I  think  tba 
Terae  of  the  viii.  chapter  to  the  Romans, 
proved  to  describe  the  ordinary  Priviltgt  t 
the  Farther  Appeal,  firom  the  4SUi  to  the  < 
e9th  page  ? 

"  Give  me  leave  to  remind  yon  of  some  ol 
the  argument  coucludea  thus : — '  It  will  U 
Spirit  is  the  private  teiiimony  given  to  on 
BequenUy,  all  sober  Christians  may  claim, 
Biaem.'  In  the  GTth  page  are  these  word 
Ood,  and  doth  not  commit  sin,  by  his  ve 
which  art  in  heaven  :  "  the  Spirit  iteelf  bei 
that  they  are  the  children  of  Ood.  Acco 
testimony  is  not  any  publio  testimony  by  I 
moQy  belonging  in  common  to  all  that  are 
the  G8th  page  are  these  words : — '  Ha  bri 
snperiority  of  those  who  had  thit  Spirit  ^ 
beartth  witnett  witK  our  tpirit,  tfiat  n«  an 
this,  says  he.  not  only  frem  the  voice  i 
whence  that  voice  proceeds.  For  the  Spi] 
thus  speak,  which  he  hath  elsewhere  ezp 
tmt  forth  the  Spirit  of  Hit  Son  into  oar  h 
But  what  ia,  the  Spirit  beareth  Kitne*$  vi 
Paraclete  by  the  gift  given  onto  na.'  (Bnt 
gift,  we  have  no  intimation  at  all,  neither 
tbe  Spirit  beareth  witness,  what  donbt  is 
spake,  some  might  doubt.  Bnt  when  the 
na,  who  can  doubt  any  longer  ? ' 

"  I  am  mistaken  if  this  does  not  oon 

qaestion  now  befDre  ns  :  describing  a  pet 

Ghost, '  directly  felt  to  be  worked  by  Himi 

(To  be  contiMM 


VAN  LENNEFS  '■  TRAVELS  ] 

The  book  of  an  iiynred  man  is  not  olU 
nearly  always  an  air  of  positiveness,  and  f 
pervading  the  composition.  Opinions  bi 
enemies  ;  ^ts  are  cUd  eapApia,  and  prin 
swords.  Dr.  Van  Lennep  claims  to  have  t 
from  his  mission- work ;  but  the  greatest  coi 

•  "  Travels  in  little-known  Parts  ol  Am  Mil 
XiiteMt&MandBeRarobesinAr«b«olagy.  ByJ 
iMmdon ;  John  Morray,  1870, 
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saj,  that  we  haye  been  unable  fully  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  liis  grievanc( 
His  Tolomes,.  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  they  at  first  excite,  succee 
m  completelj  interesting  the  reader.  The  writer's  faults  become  charming 
the  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  him  to  differ  from  every  body  else,  is  f 
last  only  matter  for  a  smile.  For  instance,  in  our  innocence,  we  had  Ion 
npposed  that  the  nightingale's  note  was  supreme  for  purity,  exuberai 
jojfdlnets,  and  melting  pathos :  Dr.  Van  Leunep  feels  it  his  duty  t 
dingree  with  as ;  he  prefers  tlie  blackbird's  :  but  admits  that  ou 
feathered  client  does  make  a  considerable  "  noise."  What  his  fair  readeri 
whose  sonla  are  full  of  the  melodies  of  Milton  and  Keats,  will  say  to  tliu 
we  dare  not  imagine. 

Dr.  Van  Lennep  has  been,  for  thirty  years,  a  missionary  in  Turke} 
and  has  had  abundant  opportunities  for  gathering  together  the  valuabl 
materials  wrought  into  this  book.  He  belongs  to  the  ''  muscular  Christian 
icbool,  and  travels  with  rifle  slung  at  his  saddle,  aud  a  revolver  in  hi 
bolster.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  by  way  of  mitigating  the  ferocity  of  thi 
pietnie,  that,  with  the  exception  of  wounding  a  dog  in  the  leg,  he  seems  t 
have  been  gniltless  of  doing  harm  to  any  item  in  the  catalogue  of  animates 
nature.  His  remarks  on  the  social  aspects  of  the  people  amongst  when 
he  lived,  are  penetrative  and  exhaustive.  His  btte-noir  at  all  times  is  thi 
Turk:  so  frankly  does  he  point  out  the  rascalities  of  the  genus,  fron 
Sultan  to  zabtieh,  that  the  reservation  of  the  *'  right  of  translation  "  i 
jndicioiis.  He  puts  the  whole  matter  into  a  nut  shell,  when  he  says,— 
"TnriGB  eminently  possess  the  genius  of  destruction."  The  truth  of  tlii 
fltatement  is  confirmed  by  the  domestic,  legislative,  architectural,  financiaJ 
and  ecclesiastical  facts  so  frequently  cited.  The  Imperial  centre  of  gravi 
taticm  has  been  moved,  and  all  thkigs  lie  in  heart-sickening  confusion.- 
These  Tolnmes,  in  short,  are  a  nest  of  spiccry  for  tlie  travel-devouring  public 
Ihe  towns,  villages,  khans,  and  vineyards  sprinkled  over  this  mysteriou 
eovntij  are  localized  and  named, — and  the  dim  shadows  that  have  bee: 
wont  to  flit  illnsively  before  us,  are  sharply  defined.  The  confused  murmu 
of  civil  and  religions  opinion  is  made  intelligible ;  and  thus  the  veil  i 
lifted,  that  covered  an  almost  forgotten  race. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  missionary  aspects  of  the  book  that  we  are  mor 
C^eeially  interested.  All  attempts  to  test  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  Gospc 
elsim  onr  earnest  regard.  And  surely  no  field  of  labour  can  preset] 
iBslnres  of  greater  attractiveness  than  that  in  which  Dr.  Van  Lennep  s 
Valiantly  toiled.  The  people  may  be  roughly  classed  as  Moslem  an 
Catholic  Christian :  into  their  midst  he  was  sent  to  build  up  a  pure,  pre 
Iflsting,  Apostolic  Church.  We  present  our  readers  with  a  slight  sketc 
of  this  portion  of  the  narrative  before  us. 

In  the  year  1854,  after  spending  fourteen  years  in  other  parts  of  Torke] 
onr  author  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Tocat,  a  town  in  the  interic 
of  the  Peninsula,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  f( 
oiaoating  yonng  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  A  small  beginnii 
tad  already  been  made,  a  few  persons  having  renoimced  the  erro: 
of  tho  Annanian  faith,  and  having  remained  firm  in  the  new  professioj 
aotwithatanding  fierce  persecutions.  A  large,  ruinous  building  wt 
Sfoedily  obtained  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  one  of  its  rooms,  capab 
of  fifntii^^"C  one  hnndred  and  fifty  people,  was  prepared  for  the  eel 
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bralion  of  Dirijie  Worghip.  Neadod  i 
BOon  a  gudsR  tedoknt  of  floffsn  uu 
on  wMoh  a  quondam  palaoe  itood. 
Ijennep'B  ajrival  a  serrioe  was  held, 
dsBcription  of  it  remrnds  one  Bomei 
migratoiy  congregatioiis  stii^ng  thron 
appeara  tliat  those  aaaembled  "  sat  do' 
aboQt  when  they  pleased,  atepped  oat  u 
to  one  another  load  enoagh  far  all  to 
that  an  effort  mnst  be  made  to  reacl 
communitj :  this  delicate  part  of  the  ^ 
hands  of  Mn,  Van  Lennep.  Posseaa 
Ternaonlar,  she  was  etartled  at  the  diffi 
nsTertheleaa  commenced  operationa. 
weekly  meetmg  for  prsjer  and  inatmcl 
abont  Bsran  years.  In  proceos  of  turn 
protracted  examination  b,  were  allowed 
faith,  and  then  were  organized  into  a  i 
entered  npon  a  course  of  specifia  traoi 
Other  converts,  from  Marsovan,  were 
theologieal  inatruclion  was  begrm.  11 
settlement  in  Tocat  was  attained. 

The  descriptianBheTe  given  ns  of  ool 
programme  followed  in  many  respec 
Methodist  Institutions,  especially  in  Q 
tion  for  oomlng  dnties  with  those  wb 
the  Btndents  added  to  their  scholastie 
the  inhabitants  of  the  toim  and  neigh 
godliness.  A  "  circnit  "  was  foimed,  i 
abnndant  laboors  were  expended,  Aft< 
eyangelista  met  for  a  little  while  in  the  i 
and  sought  for  the  advice  of  their  indeta 
was  bron^t  into  use,  and  they  sang 
What  wonder  that  the  mention  of  these 
fhim  the  heart  of  the  veteran  miasioDar 
emotionB !  But  clouds  soon  gathered,  pu 
domestic  loss,— Dr.  Van  Lennep's  son  " '. 
and  a  half  years  old,  was  stmch  dowa  ( 
but  manifested  great  patience,  freqnen 
'  Make  everybody  good !' "  The  child  p 
the  air.  With  Mddened  hearts  they  lai 
sake  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  h* 
cotDpanion  of  oar  yoathfol  thooghts  die 
1812. 

We  break  the  thread  of  the  anther's 
insert  an  extract  from  his  book ;  one  w 
will  aAoept  without  apology  from  ns.  T 
devoted  missionary  was  niitten  somewh 
and  is  as  follows : — "  October  6th.  No  ht 
expected  repose.  lBatintheozQhard,an 
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6tee,  of  my  God,  in  solitude  my  company,  my  Friend  and  Comforter. 
\ !  when  ilimll  time  give  place  to  eternity !  "NMien  shall  appear  that 
mw  heaTen,  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwclletli  righteonsness !  There,  there 
haU  in  no  wise  enter  in  anything  that  defileth,— none  of  that  wickedness 
ifaich  has  made  men  worse  than  wild  heasts, — none  of  those  corruptions 
Aieh  add  still  more  to  the  miseries  of  mortality,  shall  he  seen  or  heard  of 
my  more."  All  that  is  known  of  the  missionary's  death  is  summed  up  by  his 
iographer  in  the  following  brief  paragraph : — **  At  Tocat,  on  the  16th  of 
Dotober,  1812,  either  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  plague,  or  sinking  under 
that  disorder  which,  when  he  penned  his  last  words,  had  so  greatly  reduced 
bfan,  he  surrendered  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer."  Dr.  Van 
Lmnep  then  says :— '*  We  first  Tisited  Tocat  in  1844,  and  one  of  the  objects 
to  which  our  earliest  attention  was  directed  after  our  arrival,  was  the 
giaTe  of  Henry  Martyn.  The  Armenian  burying-ground,  where  he  was 
Ud,  is  situated  just  outside  the  town,  and  hard  by  the  wretched  gipay- 
qiarter,  which  forms  its  eastern  extremity.  It  is  a  most  barren  and 
iodlate  spot,  orerhuBg  by  lofty  cliffs  of  clay  slate.  Its  only  verdure, 
hridas  the  rank  weeds  that  spring  up  between  tlie  thickly  set  graves, 
BODsista  of  two  scraggy  wild  pear-trees,  nearly  dead  from  lack  of  moisture. 

"The  late  lamented  missionaries,  Smith  and  Dwight,  had  fuund  in 
USO  that  the  grave  was  known  to  many  persons  in  Tocat.  Not  so  after 
la  interval  of  fourteen  years,  when  I  sought  to  identify  the  spot.  The 
■ntoa  of  the  church  near  by  could  give  no  information,  and  I  was  left  to 
Mtteh  for  it  alone.  Beginning  at  the  graves  lying  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
poimd  nearest  the  road,  I  advanced  towards  the  hill,  examining  each  in 
htnitt  until,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  overhanging  cliffs,  I  came  upon  a  slab 
flf  eoarse  limestone,  bearing  the  expected  inscription. 

"It  was  just  ten  years  after  this  first  visit  that  I  was  again  in  Tocat,  not 
it  a  transient  visit,  but  with  the  purpose  of  making  that  city  my  perma- 
Mnt  abode.  A  little  party  of  us  soon  repaired  to  the  hallowed  ^pot. 
Otided  by  my  recollections,  and  a  drawing  made  at  my  previous  visit,  we 
vm  soon  at  the  place ;  but  in  the  last  few  years  it  had  undergone  a 
iMarkaUe  change.  Instead  of  the  slab  of  stone  with  its  inscription, 
rtieh  we  expected  to  see,  we  only  found  a  smooth  surface  of  pebbly  and 
■idy  soil,  overgrown  with  weeds,  without  vestige  of  stone  or  mound  to 
Unte  the  presence  of  a  grave ;  but  the  identical  surroundings  were 
ftm,  too  well  remembered  to  be  mistaken.  Could  it  be  that,  as  happens 
h  tteae  lawless  regions,  the  stone  had  been  removed  by  some  ruthless 
knd,  and  incorporated  in  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  building  ?  We  could 
Maoeept  that  unpleasant  conclusion,  and  calling  the  sexton,  we  directed 
kh  to  dig  where  we  pointed.  It  was  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  from  the  sur- 
he  that  the  stone  came  into  view ;  the  soil  and  rubbish  accumulated  upon 
ki  gnfe  were  then  removed,  and  we  hoped  the  place  would  hereafter  need 
ilile  attention.  But  to  our  surprise,  we  found  it  again,  the  ensuing  spring, 
Mmed  to  the  same  depth  as  before.  The  soil  was  washed  upon  it  by  the 
Mm  from  the  whole  mountain-side ;  and  we  found  that,  were  a  wall  built 
b  its  proteetion,  the  gipsy-boys,  who  made  this  their  playing-ground, 
iBiU  ■con  have  it  down. 
"Borne  time  after  this,  a  correspondence  took  place  with  friends  in 
Uodon,  which  zoBulted  in  a  grant  from  the  late  Honourable  East  India 
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Computj'B  Boird  of  Directore,  for  the  pnip 
monaineiit,  to  be  placed  with  Henry  M« 
bmying-groand.  The  monnmeDt  was  cut  o 
by  native  workmen  at  Tocat.  The  renaiiu 
was  difficult  poaitiTelv  to  idoitifv  them,  tb 
was  found  once  farmed  a  portion  of  the  ea 
and  lamented  misEionaty.  There  were  no 
nerer  nse  them ;  and  be  was  doubtless  laid 
soil,  literallj  '  dast  to  dnsi.'  The  monomi 
these  remains  was  the  first  grave  in  onr  lit 
be  said  that  it  became  sacred  ground.  The 
of  which  the  name,  encircled  with  a  wreat 
Armenian,  Persian,  and  Tnrldsh.  The  fm 
inscription  in  the  seme  languages. 

"  The  grave  now  lies  in  a  spot  in  every 
memories  which  it  recalls.  It  stands  npi 
overlooking  the  whole  city,  for  whose  sal 
Uar^n  offered  some  of  his  last  petitions, — 
which  '  avail  much.'  It  is  a  solitnde,  imme 
foliage  of  fmit-trees,  among  which  tall  wall 
■elves  planted  by  its  side  the  only  weepii 
whole  region.  The  place  is  visited  by  man; 
tion,  and  further  inquire  into  the  good  man 
a  fiivonrite  place  of  resort  of  our  students  i 
have  many  a  time  sat  under  its  shade, 
strangers  the  very  doctrines  to  propagate  wl 
had  sacrificed  his  life." 

There  are  no  pages  in  these  volumes  thai 
ia  which  Dr.  Van  Lensep  has  thus  sweetlj 
own  and  the  world's  loss. 

We  take  np  once  again  the  narrative  of 
grieve  to  say,  that  it  is  only  to  conclude  it. 
perity,  with  seventeen  slndenta  busily  en 
■eemed  bright,  but  suddenly  financial  embai 
the  Institution  was  abolished.  One  caniu 
Uxlom  missionary  in  this  sudden  collapse  o 
was  this  the  worst  that  befell ;  for,  after  a ' 
rally  his  scattered  forces,  an  ineendiaiy  fi 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  calamity,  in 
mission.  Dr.  Tan  Lennep  stood  well  to  hii 
compelled  to  leave  the  town  for  another 
Tocat  was  abandoned ;  and  so  things  remaii 
his  stay,  wa  may  for  the  saka  of  infonnation 
been  admitted  into  the  chui«h. 

Bising  from  ^  perusal  of  these  rolumea.  v 
onr  Bomds.  It  ia  to  this  effect :— Is  there  nt 
sonla  revealed  here?  We  arc  the  more  incl 
llio  book  details  another  esperiment,  the  lail 
OB  tontiwM.    The  toini  of  AniMi*  wa»  tl 
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iflk  fiustory,  belonging  to  "  a  pious  Christian  gentleman  of  true  philan- 
htofj  and  broad  evangelioal  yiews,"  had  been  erected ;  and  the  tliought 
wenred  to  the  benevolent  mind  of  the  manager  of  the  business,  tliat  an 
ittsmpt  might  be  made  to  propagate  the  Protestant  faith,  "  by  means  of  a 
xdonyof  Christian  men  and  women,  who  should  mutually  sustain  one 
mother,  exemplify  the  Gospel  by  their  holy  lives,  and  thus  preach  it  far 
■on  effeetnally,  it  was  believed,  than  could  ever  be  done  by  the  solitary 
Piwianary's  voice."  This  idea  soon  became  a  fact.  A  miscellaneous 
lody  of  artisans,  one  of  whom  Dr.  Van  Lcnnep  informs  us  reaUy  was  a 
•008  and  godly  man,  was  gathered  together.  The  factory  became  subor- 
inale,  the  religions  crusade  being  the  leading  idea  in  all  minds.  We  can 
OBoeive  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  proving  workable  and  success- 
d;  indeed,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  we  think,  tried  a  similar 
aheme  in  the  case  of  Madagascar,  with  excellent  results ;  but,  in  order  to 
lerent  disasters,  the  utmost  carefulness  of  procedure  is  necessary. 
nwther  such  care  was  in  the  instance  before  us  exhibited  may  be  judged 
f  the  following  sentence : — "  The  facts  of  the  case  were  these :  the 
inetoir  could  not  be  personally  acquainted  with  every  candidate ;  he  was 
UKged,  therefore,  to  accept  the  certificates  and  recommendations  of  other 
ntiea  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  but  who,  not  being  thoroughly 
Sfudnted  with  the  nature  of  the  services  required,  and  the  moral  atmo- 
jhera  to  be  encountered,  took  into  consideration  the  interest  of  the  person 

Hj  recommended  rather  than  that  of  the  enterprise Indeed  the  lives 

f  nearly  every  one  who  came  out  with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  Christian 
Nple  in  Strasburg,  became  so  dissolute  and  unchristian,  that  their  pre- 
nee  in  Amasia  was  any  thing  but  a  means  of  spreading  evangelical 
hflstianity ;  and  the  pious  German  teacher  was  constantly  lamenting,  to 
M  honr  of  his  death,  that  his  labours  amongst  his  own  people  were 
hflllj  without  firuit,  and  that  the  colonists  of  Amasia,  instead  of  spreading 
idSneas  hj  their  blameless  lives,  were  pointed  at  by  the  natives  as 
idancea  of  the  legitimate  and  dangerous  consequences  of  evangelical 
Mlung." 

Bfaftresaing  aa  this  failure  is,  only  the  most  sanguine  imagination  could 
Ife  conceived  the  probability  of  any  other  result.  A  better  trap  for 
iteldng  scamps  could  hardly  have  been  laid.  The  entrance  was  wide 
M«gh  to  admit  any  person  who  could  forge  a  certificate  of  conversion, 
il  the  prize  to  be  gained  was  sufficient  to  allure  all  predatory  **  father- 
nd."  Certificated  godliness  is  generally  suspicious.  When  an  Israelite 
ndnces  his  baptLsmal  register,  making  it  tiie  foundation  of  "a  littio 
ede,"  we  are  inclined  to  move  off  from  his  jewellery- tray :  tiie  man  who 
MS  Us  Chxistianity  as  a  footpath  leading  to  Mammon  is  not  very  well 
led  to  be  an  exemplar  of  that  religion  which,  in  the  person  of  its  first  pro- 
had  neither  silver  nor  gold.  The  first  objection  lying  against  the 
Is,  that  it  holds  out  a  prize  for  the  prosecution  of  a  work  requiring, 
\  an  initial  fitness,  the  abandonment  of  this  world's  good  altogether. 
Hh  m  almost  amusing  simplicity  the  expensiveness  of  the  measure  is 
idft  upon: — ^The  experiment  in  Amasia  has  settied  two  important 
Us :  that  such  a  means  of  evangelization  is  expensive  in  the  extreme, 
il  that  efta  under  fhe  most  favourable  circumstances  its  actual  results 
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are  not  good."  Have  Uiese  colonizers  ever 
recund  tbs  higheBt  nnction,  "  Wheresoert 
eagles  be  gathered  together  ?  " 

There  ia  alao  another  objection  arising 
oirenmstances  can  jostify  the  abandonmei 
ancceasful  for  others,  the  efficaej  of  which 
is  a  question  appealing  to  all  men.  Dr.  Vi 
wiself  when  he  aajs,  "  I  mfself  have  been 
not  soon  fo^et :  I  hare  learned  to  set  a  h: 
simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which,  tl 
mai3y,  has  alreadj  transformed  man^  natio 
empire.  The  theory  of  Christian  oolonizi 
experience  has  alwajs  been  onfaTonrable  b 
attraction  to  many  minds."  It  is  a  serio 
Ood'B  method  of  winning  the  world. 

Again,  the  Ghnrch  is  agreed  npon  this  pd 
living  organization  in  the  midst  of  ft  peo] 
mission-work.  This  idea  nrges  its  missio 
ment  of  natiTO  agency.  We  can  fnllj  adoj 
that  foreign  preachers  are  fitted  only  to  co 
exercise  a  general  stiperinluidence  and  dj 
that  the  natives  most  be  relied  upon  for  Uu 
that  the  more  thorough,  elevated,  and  eztei 
these  is,  the  more  rapid  and  complete  will 
the  fimdamantala  of  the  Christian  religion 
constantly  present  new  aspeclB.  Nations 
ignored.  A  healthy  state  of  things  is  indnc 
people  is  transfused  with  the  spirit  of  CI 
ing  "  schemes  we  see  too  much  of  a  desire, 
nature,  but  to  impose  s  foreign  eivilizBtion 
an  artificial  expression  of  their  religtona  lifi 
attempt  to  lift  the  country  out  of  its  te) 
climate,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  its  i 

Dr.  Van  Lennep's  book  is  saddened  by  tl 
a  shadow  rests  upon  its  sparkling  pages, 
to  oni  "  qoiet  Berkshire  hills,"  we  deeply  i 
is  deprived  of  his  valuable  services. 


MBS.  STOH'E  AND  THE  BYR( 
We  regard  the  resuscitation  of  the  By 
slumbered  more  than  forty  years,  asan  event  I 
For  some  time,  we  attributed  this  revival  tc 
because  it  was  through  her  narrative,  pnbli 
sine,"  that  we  first  heard  of  it.  Mrs.  Ste 
always  held  in  high  esteem  for  her  piety 
productions,  and  for  her  noble  and  snccent 
P'^^^when  that  cause,  in  the  United  SU 
■"     '        "id  althon^wB  cannot acqtiitli 
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d[y  wxittoi*  wa  muat  admit  that  the  chief  responsibility  docs  not 
01  her ;  and  are  glad  to  learn,  that  it  is  not  to  her  pen,  but  to  an 
la  "  Blackwood,"  that  the  rerival  of  thia  offensive  controversy  is 
\i  W8  touch  it  at  all  in  these  pages,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  public 
Igr ;  from  the  feeling  that,  while  we  have  not  language  to  express 
HM  of  Byron's  goilt  in  other  respects,  or  of  the  evil  wrought  by 
parts  of  his  writings,  it  is,  after  all,  some  relief  to  be  able  to  point 
iBnfle  whioh  in  any  way  tends  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  great 
MnUj  thrown  on  his  memory  is  a  just  one. 

Btowe's  statement  respecting  Lord  Byron  was  provoked  by  a 
r  of  the  Gonntess  Guiccioli's  *'  Reminiscences  of  Byron  "  in  "  Black- 
MagRirina/'  July,  1869,  in  which  Lady  Byron,  on  the  sole  ground 
bong  iiUnoe,  is  described  as  far  more  guilty  than  the  most  audacious 
dqpoken  liar,  who  braves  the  danger  of  detection  and  punishment. 
our  that  there  is  a  silence  which  lies :  but  before  we  can  admit  that 
Byron's  reticence  was  of  this  character,  much  more  conclusive  proof 
Irod  than  any  we  have  ever  seen.  We  are  indeed  surprised  and 
I,  that  so  respectable  a  periodical  should  have  recommended  such  a 
I  a  <?hriftian  people,  as  worthy  of  perusal  and  belief  on  account  of 
r^  the  avowed  i^oduotion  of  Byron's  ex-mistress ;  and  still  more 
n  mch  authority,  a  charge  so  grave  should  be  brought  against  a 
M  lady,  who  has  been  several  years  deceased.  But  the  chivalrous 
V,  as  if  resolved  to  reach  at  once  the  climax  of  accusation  against 
iidt  goes  on  to  say :  "  Lady  Byron  has  been  called, '  The  moral 
BMtra  of  her  lord.'  The  '  moral  Brinvilliers '  would  have  been  a 
laaignstion  "  In  the  same  paragraph,  to  make  the  allusion,  if 
ia,  the  more  intelligible  and  the  more  venomous,  he  refers  to  **  some 
I M  anbtile  that  they  will  destroy  life,  and  yet  leave  no  trace  of  their 
; "  Madame  BrinviUiers  having  been  a  wholesale  poisoner  by  such 
)  means.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  Mrs.  Stowe's  natural  and 
dignation.  The  "  Reminiscences  "  of  the  Italian  Countess,  if  left 
uelvea  might  have  been  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  would 
1^  have  done  little  harm.  But  when  her  statements  were  endorsed 
OMtioned  hj  an  authority  so  influential  and  so  extensively  known  as 
kwood/'  the  a£Bur  assumed  a  very  different  aspect,  and  Mrs.  Stowo 
kot  only  be  acquitted  of  blame  for  having  taken  up  the  subject,  but 
Sad  to  the  praise  of  having  engaged,  at  some  hazard,  in  defending 
Aiaetar  of  an  amiable,  virtuous,  and  accomplished  lady,  against  a 
ad  nxd^ut  assault,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  pretence  of  kind- 
aid  pitj  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer,  who  thus  introduces  the 
Hon: — **  We  would  deal  tenderly  with  the  memory  of  Lady  Byron, 
pvmea  have  been  jnster  objects  of  compassion."  Who  would  not 
»  aieape  anflh  tender  mercies  as  these? 

«•  eaanot  but  think  that  in  vindicating  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Stowe 
mmlttitii  an  iijnstice  against  the  memory  of  the  noble  poet  himself ; 
■a  nal  daUnquencies,  which  in  truth  needed  no  aggravation,  the 
Imi  kog  beoi  fiolly  ,aware.  As  far  as  Mrs.  Stowe's  immediate 
li  ia  aonaernad,  her  gmerous  and  spirited  protest  was  a  work  of 
JHSrtiim:  te  not  aU  that  the  Countess  Guiccioli  has  written,  and 
i^lMr  adrooftta  in  "  Blackwood  **  could  add  by  way  of  comment  and 
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sapplemeut,  would  in  the  least  h»«  I 
vhoK  memoTj  for  oa  at  least  stood  in 
a  taigh-spiiited,  intelligent,  and  pious 
possessed  extraordinarr  abilit;,  thoof 
ttiatj,  and  some  singolar  fancies  on 
b;  Sirs.  Stawe,  demonstrate.  Her  t 
hope  of  refonning  him,  was  an  expeii 
the  judgment,  probably,  but  of  the  hea 
as  nsnal,  brought  its  own  cbastisen: 
another  "  Biron."  in  '-  The  Fatal  Ha 
— haa  an  expression  qoite  applicable  : 
married  "  faim.  Aware  of  her  motin 
Byron  sometimes  nnwisclj  and  sarca 
was  "  Tani^.  the  Tanitr  ot  Miss  Hilb 
Lord  Byron!  He  always  knew  hei 
eye*  to  kii :  k»  wished  to  build  v] 
were  somewhat  deranged :  she  had 
fortune  worth  his  attention,  let  her  '. 
which  her  only  answer  was.  "  O  Byr 
This  is  related  by  Lady  Anne  Ban 
was  authoress  of  "  Auld  Bobin  Gray 
in&ncy.  We  shall  have  occasion 
evidence.  The  above  extract  showa 
pride  audbo&st, — Creda  Byron, — wai 
lordship.  That  Byron  "  threw  a  pei 
might  hava  proved  a  rich  and  ran 
genins,  we  firmly  believe.  That  he  W 
restless  ;  and  that  ss  a  husband,  he  tr 
with  a  careless  and  inconsiderate  lev 
it  highly  probable  that  he  took  plei 
which  he  indulged  towards  all  hia 
The  following  ia  qnoted  by  Mrs.  Stow 
friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  Bjron. 

"  Lord  Byron  Iiad  one  pre-emine 
deeply  criminal  by  eveiy  one  who  i 
resulted  bota  monomania.  He  had 
There  was  hardly  an  offence  of  wMcI 
ence,  accuse  himself.  An  old  echool-b 
told  me  that  he  would  continually 
the  foreign  joumaln,  and  delight  in 
newspapers,  as  in  the  success  of  a  pra 
related  anything  discreditable  of  B; 
true,  for  he  heard  it  from  himself,  I 
spoken  upon  worse  autliority ;  aud  tli 
pure  invention." 

The  same  disposition  was  shown  tli 
be  any  doubt,  says  Uoore,  of  his  intei 
Harold,"  his  adoption  of  the  old  No 
seems  at  first  to  have  contemplated  i 
have  been  saffioieiit  to  zemore  it    Ih 
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a  gener*!  resemUance,  the  portrait  was  exaggerated,  and  the  features  of 
depravity  OTercharged.  Yet»  notwithstanding  the  strange  and  perverse 
pleamra  which  he  took  in  painting  liimsclf  unamiably  to  the  world,  he 
was  both  startled  and  pained  when  the  world  took  liim  at  his  word  ;  and 
fike  a  child  in  a  frightful  mask  before  a  glass,  the  dark  semblance  which 
he  had  half  in  sport  put  on»  when  reflected  back  upon  him  by  the  mirror 
of  public  opinion,  shocked  even  himself.  In  the  IVeface  to  the  fourth 
Canto  of  "  Ghilde  Harold,"  without  denying  the  resemblance,  he  gives  up 
the  distinction  between  the  pilgrim  and  the  poet,  having  "  become  weary 
of  drawing  a  line  which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive." 
Diyden  says,  in  the  character  of  his  Achitophcl: — 

**  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

The  aajring  was,  perhaps,  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  Byron. 
Fhysioally  and  intellectually  cast  in  one  of  nature's  choicest  moulds,*  thero 
leema  to  have  bean  unhappily  some  fault  in  the  casting,  which  was  after- 
wards aggravated  by  mismanagement ;  a  polished  diamond  of  the  first 
water,  beautifully  set,  but  not  without  a  serious  flaw,  wliich  tlic  polish  and 
the  setting  rendered  all  the  more  conspicuous.  *'  My  own  master,"  he 
UTS,  "  at  an  ago  when  I  required  a  guide,  left  to  the  dominion  of  my 
junons  when  they  were  the  strongest,  with  a  fortune  anticipated  before  I 
eune  into  possession  of  it,  and  a  constitution  impaired  by  early  excesses, 
I  eommenced  my  travels,  in  1809,  with  a  joyless  inditfercnce  to  tlie  world 
and  all  that  was  before  me."  This  was  shortly  after  he  came  of  age,  and 
Xn.  Stowe,  in  quoting  the  passage  from  his  Conversations  with  Medwin, 
Hji  that  from  all  contemporary  history  and  literature,  there  is  reason  to 
bdieve  that  he  spoke  the  exact  truth. 

It  may  startle  some  of  our  readers  to  be  informed,  on  the  authority  oi 
Lady  Byron,  that  her  husband  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Bible ;  but  Ihat, 
ftom  his  early  training  in  Scotland,  tlie  good  effect  of  such  belief  was 
eoonteraoted  by  his  having  unhappily  adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  oi 
Mkidha§  predestinatiou,  and  with  it  the  fixed  idea  that  he  himself  was  one  oi 
the  reprobate !  In  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  Lady  Byron  expressed 
bar  opinion,  that "  the  Calvinistic  theology,  as  heard  in  Scotland,  had 
proved  in  hiB  case,  as  it  often  does  in  certain  minds,  a  subtle  poison.  H< 
Bever  eonld  either  disbelieve  or  become  reconciled  to  it;  and  the  sor< 
froUems  it  proposes  embittered  his  spirit  against  Christianity,"  which  h< 
had  been  taught  to  identify  therewith.  Tliis  remarkable  instance  of  iti 
iffMt  servee  to  complete  the  trio  of  illustrious  names  who  have  fallen  unde: 
ita  ihadow,  and  endured  its  blighting  eclipse ;  with  results  differing,  ai 
Bi^t  be  expected,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  natural  constitutioi 
and  external  droumstances  of  the  victims.  It  plimged  the  sensitive  an< 
abrinldng  Ck>wper  into  the  gulf  of  blank  despair.  It  led  Frederick  th 
Great  of  Braesia  (to  say  nothing  of  his  talented  biographer)  into  sceptio 

*  **  The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave." 

(*•  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage/*) 
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Lady  Bjxon  e^piMMB,  ai  well  she  might,  her  hatred  of  the  creed  which 
idao  malignant  an  influence  on  her  lord,  by  presenting  to  him  the  Deity 
ider  anch  an  aspect  that  he  came  to  consider  his  very  lameness  as  the 
amp  of  reprobation ;  and,  instead  of  being  made  happier  by  any  apparent 
M)d,  belieyed  that  to  him  every  blessing  would  be  turned  into  a  curse. 
Who/*  ahe  asks,  "  possessed  by  snch  ideas,  could  lead  a  life  of  love  and 
■vice  to  God  or  man  ?  These  ideas  must,  in  a  measure,  realize  them- 
Affls.  '  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  do  believe,'  ho  said.  I,  like  all  connected 
ith  him,  was  broken  against  the  rock  of  predestination.  I  may  be  par- 
Bad  Cdt  referring  to  his  frequent  expression  of  the  sentiment,  that  I  was 
ify  aent  to  show  him  the  happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  enjoy." 
We  pity  the  unhappy  and  gifted  victim  of  a  creed  so  false  and 
itartable,*  and  wish  that  the  strength  of  mind  with  which,  when  dis- 
lajed  in  other  fields  of  thought,  he  was  able  to  astonish  tlie  world,  had 
employed  in  combating  this  illusion,  and  breaking  those  chains  of 
which  bound  him  in  their  coil.  Yet  our  compassion  for  him 
umot  blind  ns  to  his  guilt  and  folly,  nor  prevent  our  condemnation  of 
lat  conduct  which,  in  little  more  than  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
Mir  marriage,  drove  hia  lady  from  his  side.  But  we  are  unable  to 
fleept  Mrs.  Stowe's  theory,  that  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  the 
■bU  of  calcnlating  and  diabolical  cruelty,  purposely  intended  by  him  to 
■far  their  onion ;  and  that  after  tlieir  actual  separation,  a  deliberate  plan 
ru  entered  on  by  him,  and  coolly  persevered  in  through  life,  to  defiEune 
ad  daatroy  her  character.  There  is  a  much  more  probable,  because  more 
tttoral  explanation :  spleen,  disappointment,  and  mortified  self-love,  will 
flooont  for  every  bitter  sarcasm  or  taimting  allusion  that  escaped  him,  and 
or  every  nnkind  and  unfavourable  expression  contained  in  liis  writings, 
jnetly  or  indirectly  applicable  to  Lady  Byron ;  while  the  many  instancea 
ft  which  he  haa  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  her  character,  his  por- 
Kaift  of  the  lovely  and  youthful  fair  one,  with  eyes  that  shone  like  a  aeraph'a, 
vlieh  Mrs.  Stowe  reproduces  as  Byron's  description  of  Miss  Milbanke, 
a  Ua  first  introduction  to  her ;  the  picture  of  his  own  '*  gentle  bride," 
t "  The  Dream,"  and  his  pathetic  "  Fare  thee  weU,"  must  be  taken  as 
tools  of  the  real  esteem  and  sincere  admiration  of  her  which  lingered 
ft  Ida  faraaat  alter  his  separation,  and  even  when  far  away,  hopeless  of 
■eoaeiliation,  and  grieving  aa  one  who  would  return  no  more. 

Vovidenee.    '*  I  was  never  master  of  my  own  movements,"  he  said,  *'  I  was 

altogether  my  own.    I  was  always  governed  by  ciroumBtances.*'  (Las 

I,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  124,  126. 

*  IHie  doetrine  in  queition,  in  its  aspect  and  bearing  towards  one  who  deems 

JBuelf  a  reprobate,  more  than  realizes  what  YirgiLhas  described.  {JEneid, 

L.288.) 

**  Flammisque  armata  Chinutra" 

llalahar,  of  Uadeley,  says,  '*  The  election  of  the  Oalvinists  is  dogged  with 
Im  diaadfol  dogma  of  an  unseriptnral  and  terrible  reprobation,  which  might 
a  eoBipand  to  a  well-known  monster, 

■  Prima  Leo^  postrema  DracOt  media  ipta  Chim<tra,* 

bbiaA  ii  iraa  wrath ;  its  body,  unavoidable  sin ;  and  its  tail,  finished  damna- 
\mr  Cnst.  andOen.  Oreed,  art.  Tii* ;  Worksi  vol.  iii.,  p.  81i.) 
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Kor  is  this  tba  onlj  svidenca  that 
Miaa  Martinean,  as  quoted  by  Mrs.  Sti 
hnaband  bore  teatimony,  after  the  etX 
more  sympatliizing  and  ■greeable  eon 
home."  Who,  then,  can  contemplate 
both  tho  Tiotims  of  this  Ul-aBaorted  ma' 
Tedding,  he  commenced  imting  "  The 
and  wrote  "  Stanzas,"  the  first  two  of 
Byron  copying  all  these  foi  her  hiii 
printer  in  her  liandwriting.    The  stanz 

"  There'!  not  a  joy  the  woild  Ban  gji 
Whan  the  glow  of  early  thought  di 
'Tis  not  on  yonth's  smooth  eheek  t 
Dnt  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  g 

"  Then  the  tew  whose  apiriti  float  a 
Are  driven  o'er  the  ihoala  of  guilt, 
The  magnet  of  theii  oonne  is  gone 
The  shore  to  whieh  their  ahirei'd 

But  Mn.  Stowo's  nairatiTe  inclndea 
than  even  that  of  nnldndnoBs  towaidi  1 
ordinary  immorali^.  Her  theoty  ia  " 
fonna  of  sin,  and  longed  for  the  attract 
tliia  horrid  pnrpose  ho  had  for  his  act 
than  himself,  and  of  no  veiy  attractivi 
wife  of  Colonel  Leigh.  The  theory  aa 
log  secret  became  the  raliug  force  of  li 
laaoinstion,  yet  filling  him  with  remon 
of  detection."  Yet,  with  the  inconsia 
describes  him  as  gratnitonsly  obtmdi 
Oitetilatiouely  parading  before  JUr  ei/e*  '. 
and  his  own  justification!  Had  thi 
beliered  it  at  the  time  we  tpeak  of,  coo 
affeotionate  intimacy  and  friendship  ^ 
hnsband'a  infamy?  What  then  waa  hi 
vidoELl  now  aoenaed?  The  letters  of 
written  at  various  times  after  the  final 
we  think,  be  a  snfGcient  answer.  T 
Stowe.  January  16th,  compelled  to 
him  the  much-qnoted  letter  beginning, 
addressed  to  her  aitter-tn-law  this  lettei 

"  Sly  DEAREST  A. — It  is  my  great  C 
diUy." 

And  again  on  the  2Sd : — 

"  Drarest  a.— I  know  yoo  fed  for 
am  better  understood  than  I  think.  1 
yon,  my  best  oomforter ;  and  will  bd  r« 
ofiiee, — whieh  may  well  be," 
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The  next  letter  alludes  to  the  finality  of  tho  separation  from  her  hus- 
nd,  in  thau  terms : — 

"Jannnry  25M,  1816. 
"  Mt  dejlbest  AcouflTA.— Shall  I  still  he  your  sister  ?    I  must  resign 
vj  right  to  be  so  considered ;  but  I  do  not  think  tbat  will  make  any 
Hfference  in  the  kindness  I  have  so  uniformly  experienced  from  you." 

Three  more  letters  from  Lady  Byron  to  her  sister-in-law  arc  given  by 
Kn.  Stowe,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  here  at  length.  They  all 
eqosl  the  preceding  in  afTection  and  tenderness.  That  of  Febniary  3d 
begins,  *'  My  dearest  Augusta,"  and  ends  with,  "  Ever  jours,  most  afiec- 
tionately,  A.  J.  Byron."  That  of  February  4th  begins,  **I  hope,  my 
Aearest  A.,"  etc.,  and  ends,  *'  Yours  most  affectionately,  A.  J.  Byron." 
And  the  concluiiog  letter  of  this  correspondence  ends  with,  "  Farewell ! 
God  bless  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart !  A.  J.  B." 

Sach  is  the  language  of  this  high-souled,  intelligent,  and  estimable  lady. 
Coold  she  have  used  such  language,  or  continued  on  such  terms  with  a 
mter-in-laiVf  if,  to  her  hnoicUdifc^  blighted  and  blasted  with  ineiTaceable 
guilt?  Mrs.  Stowe's  attempt  to  reconcile  with  her  horrid  theory  the 
iiBguage  and  conduct  of  Lady  Byron  on  tliis  occasion,  is  a  piece  of  special 
pleading  unworthy  of  tho  slightest  attention.  The  existence  of  these 
liKers,  and  their  production  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  furnish  an  unanswerable 
Rfatation  of  the  charge ;  which,  if  it  could  have  been  sustained,  would 
Dvowhelm  with  infamy,  not  only  Lord  Bjron  himself,  whose  character, 
AoDgh  irreparably  defaced  with  many  faults,  is  public  property,  but  also 
fta  mother  of  a  large  and  most  respectable  family,  who  lived  and  died 
bdovad,  esteemed,  and  honoured  by  her  husband  and  all  who  knew  her. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  allusions  and  addi-essos  to  the  Honourable 
Aflgasta  Leigh  in  Byron's  poetry,  are  among  its  purest  and  most  affecting 
foitions,  and  such  as  became  an  absent  brother  to  a  sister  whose  cliarac- 
t»  he  saw  in  the  fairest  light,  and  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Of  her  sisterly  regard  ho  speaks  in  the  Third  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold's 
Eflgrimage,"  as  weU  as  in  his  letters : — 

"  That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  diRguiso, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities.*' 

Aa  "  Stanzas  to  Angnsta,"  and  those  beginning,  "  My  sister !  my  sweet 
liter !  '*  bespeak  a  brotherly  esteem  and  affection,  as  pure  and  hallowed 
s  the  address  with  which  the  Third  Canto  of  the  "  Pilgrimage  "  com- 
MBoes: — 

**  Ada !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart." 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  fine  feelings  are  simulated ;  that  Byron's 
erfeet  mastery  of  language,  his  genius,  and  his  knowledge  of  Ihe  human 
•art,  enabled  li'm  to  weave  a  charm  and  exert  a  fascination  which  few 
oaU  resist,  and  which  captivated  such  men  as  Moore,  Scott,  Murray, 
ni«m,  and  Jeffrey.  We  admit  the  power  of  that  wonderful  spell  which 
jMw^UjMi  10  many  minds :  nor  should  we  accept  this  incidental  evidence  in 
gporiliffn  to  positive  proof,  had  such  proof  been  offered.  In  that  case  we 
iMthftva  aeqnieaoed  in  the  verdict  of  guilty  aiid  the  sentence  of  eondemna- 
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tion:  ftltboBgh  our  compelled  asiant  w< 
feeling,  not  nnlike  the  emiition  ascribed 
of  tbe  lieavenly  lliera^l^hy.  when  their  bro 
anil  sablime  regret,  tliat  the  eternal  ya 
of  war,  and  tlie  spheres  the  arena  o(  thai 
But  ire  ore  under  no  such  obligalioi 
Stone  aUeges  :  and  it  kaa  hem  our  in 
either  of  the  living  or  tlie  dead,  without 
Bent  ca»e  herRtatemcnt  is  in  op/ioiilioit 
not  surprised  that  it  lias  been  rtceived  v 
bv  the  press  and  public  generally,  on 
instinct  of  mcietj  Eeldum  goes  far  astri 
Lord  LiadEBj,  in  a  Utter  to  "  The  Time 
of  our  greatest  poets,  and  that  of  tbo  kiot 
friend  that  Bjrun  ever  had.  is  at  btakt 
BOW  stated  on  La  Ij  Bvrou's  authoritj  i 
what  she  stated  immediately  afier  the 
fre»h  in  her  memoi7."  Uis  proof  of  I 
additional  to,  that  which  we  have  alreac 
therefore  mntoallj  corroborate  each  othc 
the  late  Ladj  Anne  Biiniard,  from  whicl 
to  her  from  Lad;  Bjron ;  the  former  deli 
with  ihe  wedding,  and  the  nnkind  treati 
band ;  the  latter  describiog  confident 
Thej  reveal  enongh  to  jastir)>  the  lepan 
an  accusation  as  that  which  has  receuilj 
adds.  "  In  the  face  of  the  evidence  now 
cnmsttntial,  there  can  be  but  two  altemi 
Slowe  muit  have  entirelj  misunderstood 
error  and  misstatement ;  or  we  miu-t  cot 
a  lifelong  and  secret  sorrow,  Lad;  Byroi 
an  hallucination  in  ret-pect  of  ihu  peculii 
It  would  be  evidently  and  flagranilj  w 
defenceless  dead  that  justice  which  ia  c 
One  of  the  settled  and  most  important 
supposition  can  be  made,  in  tlie  case  of 
reconcile  all  the  facts  in  evidence  with  tli 
acquitted.  Let  us  assume  that  Mrs.  St 
reported  what  she  was  told  by  Ladf  Bji 
time  of  the  conversation  with  Mrs.  Slon 
she  then  made.  That  the./ij-i>/  Uea  had 
eoQtinucd  to  occupv  it.  irllhout  ang  found 
but,  considering  all  the  circumAlanccs, 
Nor  ifl  there  any  difficulty  in  tracing  it 
spmng. 

"  No  person  in  £:ngland,"  sajs  Mra.  81 
bility  to  geniuj,  in  its  loftier  acceptatio: 
more  completely  sympathized  with  wha 
husband's  writings.  In  Lord  Bvron's  [ 
often  ran  aide  by  side  without  mixing,  lik 
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at  GenoTA,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  lihone."  *    Moreover,  Byron  is 

known  to  hare  delighted  in  exaggerated  self- portraiture.    In  liis  poems, 

the  darkest  erimes  are  ascribed  to  his  heroes.    But  it  does  not  follow  that, 

like  the  Conair,  he  plundered  sliips,  and  dealt  sluugbtor  and  conflagration 

on  land ;  or  that,  like  Lara,  he  disposed  of  his  enemy  by  private  assassin- 

itbn,  and  flinging  the  corpse  into  the  river ;  though  murder,  among  otiicr 

crimes,  was  actually  imputed  to  him !    No  sane  man,  if  he  had  really 

amimitted  such  crimes,  would  parade  allusions  to  or  descriptions  of  them 

in  his  writings  before  the  public  eye.    And  when  Byron  describes  Manfred 

iod  Ugo  as  guilty  of  such  dark  and  unutterable  olTences  as  even  the  moral 

mse  of  pagans  would  condemn,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  and  inconclu- 

nre  to  adduce  them  as  instances  of  persouRl  guilt.    Yet  tliis  has  been  done 

\^  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  supposes  him  irrcsistilily  drawn  to  tlie  subj  ct,  as  the 

■uderer  has  in  some  cases  been  attracted  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of 

Us  victim  lay.    It  is  far  more  probable  that  Ludy  Byron,  familiar  as  she 

Via  with  her  husband's  poetry,  had,  in  her  silence  and  solitude,  allowed 

Inrmind,  by  a  species  of  fascination,  to  be  drawn  to  those  high- wrought 

ieicriptions,  to  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  directed  the  public  attention,  uutil 

it  brooding  over  them,  in  connection  with  her  own  uromji,  she  was  at  length 

koo^t  to  believe  them  instances  of  self-portraiture.    What  a  sudden  and 

hod  light  would  this  persuasion  cast  on  many  actions  and  appearances, 

zidng  up  in  enccession  before  her  memory,  slight  in  themselves,  and 

lofectly  innocent ;  but  now,  by  a  morbid  imagination,  invested  with  a 

cbtticter  not  really  belonging  to  them,  and  viewed  in  an  aspect  and 

'taiving  a  construction,  such  as  previously  they  had  never  worn !  for, 

**  Trifles  light  as  uir 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  coufirmation  stroug 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ." 

Having  effected  our  escape  from  the  baleful  atmosphere  of  doubt,  bus- 
Meum,  and  phantasy,  we  return  to  the  region  of  acknowledged  fact.  Tho 
*ttue  of  pain,  we  are  told,  is  most  in  apprehension ;  and  when  we  remem- 
W  that  both  Cowper  and  Byron  believed  themselves  included  before 
^  worlda  in  the  absolute  decree  of  eternal  reprobation,  we  do  not 
^^ender  that  their  poetry,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  was  tinged  with 
tfoom  and  despondency;  our  wonder  is,  that,  with  such  a  millstone  round 
tteir  neeks,  they  could  soar  and  sing  at  all.  That  these  prisoners  of 
^■■pair  ehonld  think,  and  feel,  and  write  as  they  did,  is  a  marvel :  but 
Qieir  song  was  probably  an  expedient  for  disarming  present  pain,  and 
^caning  their  thoughts  from  woe.  Cowper,  when  he  wrote  John  Gilpin, 
^^  wbiA  Byron  afterwards  expressed : — 

"  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  liave  nothing  plann'd, 
Except  it  were  a  moment  to  be  merry ; 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary.*' 


•  This  ii  also  unfortunately  the  case  with  Bums,  of  whom  Byron  himself 
"What  an  antithetical  mind  I — tenderness,  roughness— delicacy,  coarse* 
IlMS— Bsnlimtnti  sensnality — soaring  and  grovelling,  dirt  and  deity—all  mixed 
%p  in  t!pf^  one  oomponnd  of  inspired  clay ! "— *'  Life,*'  by  T.  MoorO)  vol.  ii. 

8  o  2 


ff^  itaa.  tmn 

4':«.Tg.  ia  Hi  "  HUtoiT  of  Earop«."  ' 
l;;-r*:::re  of  f-*  ninetMnlh  cstturr,  *i 
Tr*:i:-.'i»nifMhiM:  inl  reviving  in  ai 
the  (h-ill  tf  e5ei:«n«iit-  »n<i  the  fhar 
tr^ksl.  1  ir-;  jliv;  otlr  to  ccrmpled  pl< 
c;-»cf  •ikin'-iv'n.'      Sirs.  Stowe  d« 


»  fr  i: 


I  bei 


thi 


a  which  she  manifei 
-nmiB^E'i-TiI  her  to  \\\i  noiit 
■•  U'n:  ea-i  bj  n>'>l?f.  shs  <i»t>.  ■■  ah 
iT.t--i.  :r.,''.3  Lis  i:r.e«  on  the  ■iyinj  { 
■d-'-.t'tVie  ell  H-b7««  Srripiure*, 
\V:.i;  can  more  Y'^ritcxiy  fxpwM  mon 
the  f-^pifil't  J«9ori|'tLi)n>  of  Aarora  F 
Isr.sn-tr-*.  oj.'o^n^  *s  th«r  do  in  hu" 

T'l  ihi^  v0  vcrili  adl  Baother  strili 
Cuming  Deln-^.  ia  "  Hea^vn  and  Eaitl 
wild  and  tnmultQOiu.  in  everr  part  ot 
t«rioiij<  cl<>'Ci.  The  passion*  and  the 
th«  •tTa:n  n-lii,-h  descnbea  them  ia  ir 
and  the  neniiu  and  renoan  of  the  p 
Anolibamah  13  nut  exi*e>-dHl  in  puthiM 
of  Greek  uuge'iT.  Eqoal  to  theM  in  1 
Japh>-t.  the  choruses  of  demons  exn 
world ;  the  colloqi]ie»  of  celei<tial  bein 
the  confusion  of  the  elrmenLi,  the  luri< 
ing.  and  bursting  c1nuJ;i.  the  rendinjj 
agoniva  of  the  bmte  creation,  the  de«] 
heaven  and  earth. 

But  while  Covper  betook  himself  to 
of  his  fancied  reprobation.  Bjron.  to 
torn,  had  reconrae.  less  wiselv,  to  >eept 
of  his  damealics,  when  thev  fled  from  g 
on  the  Ama.  where  he  retiided.  His  t 
that  he  begged  leave  to  change  his  roo 
new  ehambei,  becaiue  it  had  mor«  gfao 
racceuful  were  hia  own  efforts  to  find 
which  hannted  him.  Even  tfae  Toice 
tempoTar;  relief,  as  I>aTid's  harp  cod 
evil  spirit  bom  Sanl.  Bfion  has  been 
his  Ijre  was  often  toned  to  the  mnsie  0 
some  parts  of  his  writings  hare  occaui 


*  It  bad  belonged  to  the  t  ■■■*-—*■) 
Saota's  "  Inferno,"  siiiii.,  33.  There  w 
aridenll;  been  walled  np,  like  the  7001 
nan  in  Sir  Waller  Seotfs  '■  MannioD,"  ea 
tuiisea,  aa  in  maaj  old  boildhigs,  maj  fti 
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itad  hy  exposing  to  view  the  inevitable  consequences  of  sinful  iudul* 
e  and  unbridled  passion.  In  the  most  licentious  descriptions  of  Lis 
less  muse  these  admonitory  passages  occur,  aud  recall  to  the  reader's 
I 

"  The  words  that  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall| 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him.'* 

38  own  sad  experience  enabled  and  prompted  him  to  est, — 

**  The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn 
"Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 
Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  Toioo  than  those 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  t'ueir  proper  woof." 

ii  doubtless,  is  the  moral  of  Byron's  life  and  lamentable  histor}*,   Non 
delineated  more  vividly,  or  more  fearlessly  laid  bare 

•*  The  tortures  of  that  inward  hcU,'*— 

BHieDce  intensely  awake,  but  unappsased  and  nnreoonciled  :-^ 

**  And  O !  that  pang  where  more  than  madnesa  lies, 
The  worm  that  will  not  Bleep,  and  never  dies ; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night. 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart ; 
Ah  1  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  deport  1  '* 

"  That  pause,  which  pouder'd  o'er  kis  fate, 
0,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ? 
Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought, 
It  was  eternity  to  thought ! 
For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscicuco  mu^t  embrace, 
Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end." 

it  is  there  no  gleam  of  light  breaking  in  at  the  close  of  this  mournful 
'  ?  No  ray  of  hope  to  mitigate  its  |,'loom  ?  Wo  im^line  to  think  there 
In  a  doubtful  case,  **  Charity  believcth  oil  thint^s "  favourable, 
Mth  all  things  "  good.  Charles  Wesley  believed  in  the  salvation  of 
:  8anl,*  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  iu  that  of  Judas  Iscariot !  Like 
ileOi,  in  Ecclesiastes,  Byron  had  *' given  his  heart  to  know  wisdom, 


Ise  bis  *'  Hymns  on  Select  Passages  of  Holy  Scriptare,"  vol.  i.,  p.  210,  on 
ntl  ixviiL  19 :  **  To-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me.*' 

"  What  do  these  solemn  words  portend  ? 
A  gleam  of  hope  when  life  shall  end. 
*  Thou  and  thy  sons,  tho'  slain,  shall  be 
To-morrow  in  repose  with  ma ! ' 
Not  in  a  state  of  hellish  pain, 
If  Saul  with  Samuel  must  remain ; 
Not  in  a  state  of  damn'd  despair, 
U  loving  Jonathwa  is  there  r* 
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■nd  to  know  mndneia  and  folly ; "  and,  lika 
fnmd  it  "  ranity  and  Toxalion  of  epitit :" 

"  It  i»  tb«t  wurineBB  whicli 
From  ftU  I  meet,  or  hea: 

Tliia  was  the  language  of  his  poetiT ;  and 
liis  "  Journul,"  with  all  ils  levity,  prores  tt 
"  Went  out — camo  home — this,  that,  and  i 
Buith  (he  Preacher ;   and  bo  Bay  I,  as  one  Ol 

Tills  was  just  after  publishing  "  The  Br 
writiDg  "  Tlic  Corsair,"  of  which,  although 
than  a  fortnight,  foarteen  thonsand  copie 
like  Solomon,  he  "  hatod  life,"  and  "  causei 
labour  which  he  took  nnder  the  sun." 

Mrs.  Stowe  tells  na  that  Lady  Bjron  be] 
"  perfect  convictioa  that  her  husband  tool 
and  regret  on  all  that  was  unworthy  in  hi 
doubted  hia  aalvation." 

Bat  it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  What 
were  there  to  justify  the  entertainment  of 
to  exaggerate  the  valne  of  what  indication 
but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  broki 
indulgeoce  in  Italy.  He  repaired  to  Greec 
cause.  His  converaationa  with  Dr.  Kennei 
tion  to  right  feeling  and  Christian  faith 
happiness  in  hia  unsettled  notions  of  rel 
reject  Christianity  without  invealigation,  a 
believing.  And  Lady  Byron  writes  to  Mrs 
scepticism  on  thia  point, — "  Strange  as  it  i 
faithful  n-here  you  doubt  hia  being  ao."  Ik 
"  Hissulonghi,  March  Hh,  IBU."  only  thir 
with  bis  morlal  innhi'ly,  and  forty-six  day 
"  Besides  the  traets,  etc.,  which  you  hava 
the  Eiiig'lish  artificers  (bight  Brownhill,  i 
number  of  Greek  Testnments,  which  I  wi] 
porly,"  •  In  addition  to  this  fact.  Sir  Wal 
— "  I  have  sCTeral  letters  from  the  loniai 
speaking  in  the  liighest  terms  of  the  w 
couRL'iU,  and  the  ascendency  he  was  obi 
ferocious  chiefs  of  (he  iniurgenta.  I  have 
hia  last  birthday :  they  breathe  a  spirit  of 
a  desire  of  dying  in  hatlle." 

They  were  the  lost  he  ever  wrote.    Wo  { 

"  'Til  time  thii  heart  should 

Since  others  it  has  oeased 

Yet,  though  I  oannot  be  beli 

SliU  let  m*  lo< 


*  Lite,  by  T.  Uooie,  toL 
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"  Mj  dayg  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  aud  fruita  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  conlcer,  aud  the-  grief 
Are  mine  alone. 

"  The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile." 

These  ominous  words  may  well  ser\'e  as  a  beacon* fire  to  scare  the  thonglt- 
Im.  to  alarm  the  wayward,  and  to  warn  the  licentious.  Byron  died  within 
three  months  after  he  had  written  them. 

J.  W.  T. 


ROMAN  INFALLIBILITY  REBUKED. 

OnEXTiMES  prophetic  speculations  are  unseasonably  obtruded,  and  are 
therefore  unwelcome.  When  would-be  propliets  venture  to  predict,  the 
viUnesB  of  their  vaticinations  may  well  arouse  contempt,  and  provoke  a 
MDie  of  ridicule  which  it  is  not  easy  to  repress.  But  while  contfmpt  and 
Bdicole  may  liave  their  use,  tlie  indulgence  of  them  may  grow  into  an 
iqarioiu  habit ;  and  the  careful  student  of  Holy  Scripture  must  therefore 
gttid  himself  against  prepossession  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with  critical 
crimnew  endeavouring  to  compare  tho  words  of  prophecy  with  the  facts  of 
history,  and  letting  his  unbiassed  judgment  be  guided  by  the  result  of 
lOfih  comparison. 

There  is  a  Power  mentioned  in  tlie  Book  of  Daniel  that  should  make 
"war  with  the  saints,  and  prevuil  a;^ainst  \h*  m  ; "  speaking  "  great  words 
Igunst  the  Most  High,"  and  thinking  '*  to  cliHuge  times  and  laws."  which 
ihoiild  *'  be  given  into  his  hand  untU  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of 
time."  Expositors  agree  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  understanding  the 
B^cy  to  be  the  Power  signified  in  the  proplietic  virion,  ^Dan.  vii.  21,  25,) 
nd  in  estimating  the  period  of  its  prt^dominaiice  at  one  tlionsand  two 
badred  and  siaty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  piriod,  the  system  of 
vliieh  that  Power  was  a  part,  is  to  be  destrned,  tlit y  tliitik,  aud  given  to 
the  burning  flame.  Now  if  the  '*  Little  Horn  "of  tho  propli^cyis  the 
Ktpaey,  and  if  the  rLso  of  the  Papacy  is  correctly  stated  as  having  taken 
|lice  when  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  declared  by  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
to  be  "  aniyersal  Bishop,"  we  have  tlie  very  point  of  time  marked  out  at 
vhieh  the  period  commences,  and  the  circle  of  predicted  events  begins. 
Borne  saw  its  Bishop  decorated  with  the  title  of  "  imiversal,"  and  assuming 
fta  prerogatives  correspondent  to  the  title,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  000; 
flae  thonaand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  later  we  saw  the  system  of 
temporal  power  and  ecclesiastical  prerogative  which  had  held  together  so 
kag,  bat  had  been  declining  for  several  a^es,  with  increasing  rapidity, 
Nddenly  broken  np.  The  l^apal  compact  with  Austria — last  vefiti};e  of  the 
Boman  Empire — ^was  brought  to  nauglit.  Italy  was  united  against  tlie 
hpe,  who  waa  deprived  of  nearly  all  his  pretended  **  patrimony,"  and, 
scazoelj  any  of  the  "  States  of  the  Church  "  remaining  to  him,  was 


shut  vp  in  Borne  in  ftlmoat  uttu  isoUtioD.  ] 
as  a  sequeatrftted  estate,  to  fall  into  the  posse 
next  event,  wliatCTer  that  event  might  be,  sh' 
occupant.  Dnring  the  last  two  years  the  teni 
retain  posaeasion,  haa  shown  himself  incapac 
affaiiB ;  and,  as  if  smitten  n-ith  btuity,  he  ', 
nor  done  a  wise  action.  He  has  become  so  i 
press  would  not  have  noticed  him  at  all,  ni^ 
England  have  noted  the  sTmploms  of  hia  c 
believed  that  the  expectation  of  ages  is  abont 
extinction  of  a  long  enduring  tyrannf,  and 
prophetic  Scripturoa. 

There  ia  but  one  party  in  this  country  that 
interest  in  the  Council  which  met  in  DecemI 
'tension  of  a  Church  at  Rome ;  and  that  pai 
whom  tlie  Papal  infatnation  has  corrupted,— 
dreaming]  of  ecclcsiaaticiam,  aa  not  to  percc 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  moved  to  notice  tl 
doings  only  so  far  as  it  affords  an  illostratioi 
Scripture,  opens  U>  our  view  new  fields  for  tl 
and  gives  the  world  fresh  occasion  to  glori 
word  shall  never  fail,  though  heaven  and  earl 

When  the  history  of  this  "  Council  of  the 
one  feature  will  come  out  to  view  with  incoi 
than  any  other.  The  historic  pictures  of  p 
crowded  with  important  figures :  princes  hi 
end  ambassadors  from  many  lands  have  wait 
vas  is  covered  only  with  a  discordant  crow 
FontitT,  imputently  gesticulating  defiance  to 
claims  to  authority.  The  one  feature  of  the 
mock  assemblage  is  a  fable, —  The  jierMoni 
of  the  Popa  ! 

This  ia  "  The  Drxjma."  This  insane  prelei 
all  the  verities  on  which  we  rest  oni  confident 
one  word  is  vainly  reiterated,  as  if  it  could 
humanity,  and  put  to  silence  the  claims  of  k 
ecioas  of  being  reduced  to  the  very  brink  i 
nothing  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  fair  negoti 
werld,  the  CouDcil  ia  only  made  to  ntter  an 
that  in  this  world  is  real, — a  protest  recently 
"  Syllabus  of  Errors."  and  now  more  solemi 
addition  of  a  proclamation  of  infallibility  in 
whosa  predecessors  have  made  it  for  centnriei 

The  assertion  of  infallibility  ia  not  new.  II 
has  hitherto  been  taught  at  Rome  as  a  primai 
lalter  half  of  the  ninth  century,  insisted  ob 
IX.  m  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth, 
elevtnth  century,  whose  name  is  a  household  ] 
which,  to  any  Pope  of  the  last  four  centuriei 
unpossiUe.    The  enormous  aasumpUoas  of  B 
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ifadiied  hf  ilia  rery  same  doctrine,  that  "  the  yice-gerent  of  God  on 
xth  "  waa  ineapaUe  of  error.  Often  did  the  manifold  errors  of  the  Popea 
Ofoke  rebellion,  while  their  scliisms  made  themselves  contemptible, 
ationa  were  divided  into  separate  "  obediences,"  and  rival  pretenders  to 
A  Papal  aovereignty  hurled  anathemas  at  one  another ;  but  still  the  doc- 
ine  of  one  Sapreme  Pontiff,  having  absolute  power  to  create  bishops,  to 
wem  the  oniveraal  Church,  and  to  forgive  sins,  remained,  independent 
I  any  incidental  doubt  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  actual  supremacy 
if^itfiilly  belanged. 

It  waa  always  maintained  with  more  or  less  boldness  by  the  Pope  and 
ii  latelliteB,  that  he  was  not  only  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  but  the  Vicar 
f  Christ;  and  the  very  fact  that  imperial  gifts,  and  Decrees  of  Councils 
id  of  Pontiffs,  were  fabricated,  in  order  to  give  a  colour  of  legitimacy  to 
bi  alleged  supremacy  and  absolute  Divine  authority  of  every  successive 
yipe,  gives  fulness  to  the  evidence  that  the  demands  of  the  present  Pope 
n  not  greater  than  were  those  of  former  occupants  of  the  holy  Chair, 
fciihar  are  the  methods  now  taken  to  enforce  submission  more  dishonest, 
lolenee,  we  all  know,  was  employed  where  corruption  ar  intimidation 
ikd ;  and  moral  submission  to  the  superior  will  was  enforced  under  the 
aetion  of  oaths  as  firmly  in  the  darkest  ages  as  tliey  are  now.  When 
Kh  took  hia  place  in  St.  Peter  s  in  December  last,  and  had  all  the  mem- 
nof  the  Council  swom-in  before  him,  he  did  no  more  than  follow  the 
m  preacribed  lor  such  an  occasion ;  without,  as  we  believe,  adding  any 
ringBDcy  to  the  accustomed  oath.  Whether  or  not  there  was  greater 
Mdom  of  speech  in  Rome  than  in  Trent  can  only  be  conjectured  after  a 
itieal  examination  of  the  copious  documents  which  we  possess,  contain- 
g  the  reports,  the  correspondences,  and  the  acts  of  the  former  Council, 
id  the  aimilar  evidence  concerning  the  present,  which  we  do  not  yet  pos- 
aa.  But  as  for  freedom  of  speech,  the  quarrels  and  violences  of  former 
Bua  are  ao  notorious,  that  the  imsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  a  fair  hear- 
!g  hj  a  (iBw  dissentient  Bishops,  in  the  year  1870,  afford  no  reason  for 
ilaTOurable  comparison  concerning  the  temper  of  Pope  and  Cardinals  of 
la  present  generation.  Studious  inquirers  may  be  referred  to  the 
andard  hiatories ;  they  may  examine  the  methods  of  transacting  busi« 
m  in  any,  or  in  all,  previous  assemblies,  and  they  will  find  them — ^under 
widental  variations — identically  tlie  same ;  just  as  worldly,  as  dark,  as 
■fty,  aa  tyrannous,  and  as  false. 

In  the  present  inatance,  as  frequently  in  times  past,  the  Council  ia 
lOiiiig  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  parliament,  brought  together  by  a 
jritual  despot ;  bidden  to  pass  through  the  forms  of  a  real  parliament, 
ada  to  nae  the  language  of  a  deliberative  body,  without  real  deliberation, 
il  to  profeaa  the  loyalty  of  which  only  free  men  are  capable.  Now,  aa 
bntime,  thero  have  been  a  few  impracticable  individuals.  Such  remon- 
ranta  are  acowled  down,  or  cried  down,  or  wearied  out  of  all  patience, 
riMuiened  and  indignant.  Their  number  is  diminished  by  sickness,  the 
finnitiea  of  age,  or  urgent  affairs  in  their  dioceses ;  or,  by  opportune 
inlgance,  they  may  get  leave  of  absence.  Then  the  suffrages  are  taken 
I  a;  ganaral  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  article  of  Infallibility ;  and, 
9foaiBg  that  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  are  correct,  the 
aro  aa   fidlowa :— Affirmative,  four  hundred  and  fifty-one; 
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Negitive,  «ighty-eiglit ;  DonblAil,  sixty-two 
This  WAS  not  ■mtiafketorv' :  yet  the  mere  ciic 
differing,  looked,  to  outside  Hpectatora,  somi 
week  tha  fathers  were  eonvened  aguD.  It  < 
abide  bj  the  decision  of  a  majoiity,  and  sv 
disputed  bj  one  hnndred  and  fifty  dissentie 
get  a  more  satisfactoir  meeting,  perhaps  b] 
whom  he  had  prerioasly  forbidden  to  depi 
more  eertaia  rotei  ;  and  by  iadaciiig  aome  I 
done,  and  careful  account  being  taken  of  w 
was  a  aecond  sitting  had  to  correct  the  first, 
was  given  for  more  eordial  approval.  Then 
of  the  poll : — Affirmative,  five  hnndred  and 
Doubtfal,  none  :  Total,  five  hundred  and  t 
nix  ;  Id  all.  six  hundred  and  one.  So  buaio 
Simultaneoos  with  thia  Roman  triumph, 
be  controlled  bj  Romish  art.  The  Emperoi 
baTe  kept  Piua  in  possession  of  see  and  eitj 
tion  of  war  against  the  King  of  Prussia  ai 
bants  on  the  ear  of  Europe  like  a  deafeniuf 
■In-,  a  portent  of  terror.  Projects  of  ambiti 
bilitation  of  a  discarded  hierarchy  are  all  : 
Men  torn  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Rhine ;  fro 
concerning  the  infallibility  of  their  imbeeili 
two  great  nations :  each  of  them — aa  it  kapj 
it  ia  not  for  iis  to  divine  how  far  this  may. 
part  of  a  greater  warfare — the  repreaan  latin 
to  the  other.  They  seem  to  be  on  the  field  i 
bnundaries  nothing  is  beard  or  seen  bat 
Outside,  on  the  whole  field  of  Europe,  and  I 
to  maintain,  if  pos''ible,  a  posture  of  nen 
might  disturb  their  own  quiet,  and  involve 
general  conllict.  Yel  even  so,  it  is  hardly 
will  abide  unmoved  and  unaffected  by  the  i 
rapture.  How  far  Spain  and  its  future  ^ 
salige  to  France,  or  set  free:  how  far  Frei 
to  meddle  between  Italy  and  Rame :  or  lioN 
not  cultivate  the  arta  and  the  virtuea  of  p< 
thrall :  be  these  things  as  they  may.  the  in 
against  the  rights  of  nations  has  driven  in 
The  Bavarian  clergy,  tlirowing  their  infioen 
are  gone  home  to  that  seat  of  war  in  th« 
Austrian  bishops  are  in  consultation  at  \ 
country,  to  be  henceforth  disentangled  froi 
declared  and  active  hostility  to  the  aupremi 
bility  tbey  scornfully  deny.  The  Hungariai 
Rome, — Bi  many  of  their  brethren  profess, 
join  them.  So  that  the  two  great  powers  ol 
ofanyjealousy  that  might  remain  between 
are  left  on  the  broad  fields  gf  their  reapet 
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Bfed  looeaiior  of  those  pontlflb  by  whose  favour  the  sovereigns  of 
■tiued  to  xeign,  and  from  whose  hand  they  received  their  crowns, 
that  never  can  retam.  Vioil. 


EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  IBISH  CONFEBENCE,  1870. 


annual  session  of  the  Irish 
mee  for  this  year  was  held  in 
,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
raderick  J.  Jobson,  D.D.,  who 
lompaniedby  the  Rev.  Samnel 
f  Hall,  the  Ex-l'resident,  the 
rOUam  Shaw,  and  the  Rev. 
L  Wiseman,  M.  A.  The  Con- 
was  also  fiEivenred  with  the 
m  of  the  Rev.  William  Arthur, 
ind  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster, 
the  Representative  from  the 
neral  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
piseopal  Church  of  America. 
ev.  Joseph  W.  M*Kay  was 
Seeretaiy  instead  of  the  Rev. 
Tobias,  whose  nomination 
office  of  Delegate  had  been 
ted     at    the    last    British 


first  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
assembled  on  the  15th  of 
At  the  Committee  for  the 

0  of  Circuits  and  nnmbers, 
found  that  twelve  applica- 

ir  additional  Ministers  had 
snt  forward  by  the  District 
ga;  and,  after  careful  con- 
ion,  ten  of  these  were  recom- 

1  to  the  Conference.  During 
ur  there  had  been  four  hun- 
ad  twenty-one  emigrations 
lee  hnndrad  and  sixty-four 
;  Imt  there  was  a  net  increase 
I  mimber  of  imembers  in 
'  of  three  hundred  and  four, 
i|^t  hundred  and  thirty  on 
Ib  the  present  oireunstanoes 


of  Ireland,  even  this  small  increase 
is  encouraging. 

Educational  affairs  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  The  reports 
presented  by  the  Managing  Com- 
mittees of  the  Methodist  College, 
Belfast,  and  the  Connexional  School, 
Dublin,  showed  these  important  In- 
stitutions to  be  in  a  prosperous  and 
hopeful  condition.  It  appeared  also 
that  thirteen  had  been  added  to  the 
number  of  Sunday-schools,  and  that 
there  was  a  proportionate  increase 
in  teachers  and  scholars.  In  the 
department  of  daily  schools  some 
progress  wa»  reported ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  request  tlie  Conference 
to  address  the  Legislature  against 
any  change  in  the  present  system  of 
national  education  tending  towards 
*'  denominationalism."  The  Con- 
ference cordially  acceded  to  this 
request. 

Although  the  income  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Chapel  Fund  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  one-half  of  the  appli- 
cations for  aid,  there  were  manifest 
signs  of  great  improvement  in  chapel 
affairs.  The  entire  debt  on  all  tho 
trust  property  does  not  exceed  eight 
thousand  pounds ;  and  a  scheme  for 
paying  off  the  whole  amount  has 
been  successfully  initiated. 

A  largo  increase  was  reported 
in  the  amount  raised  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  income  of  the  Home 
Mission  and  Contingent  Fond  was 
oonsiderablj  above    that  of   any 


former  rear;  And  tbU  deputment 
of  tlifl  work  is  makiiig  tteadr  ud 
eacoDTagiiig  -progrtss.  The  special 
contributlL'iu  toiTards  the  General 
Uission  Hc&rlT  met  the  eipenditnre, 
and  J  he  Conference  re -appointed 
three  General  MissionariM. 

The  Freparaiiiry  Committees  irere 
generallj  irell  attended ;  and.  nnder 
the  wise  and  kindir  direction  of 
the  President,  were  characterized 
It  Fpiiitnil  e«meftness.  harmouy, 
cbeeifolnefs.  and  eaterprise. 

The  eesaion  of  the  Conierence 
began  on  the  '^Isi  of  Jtine.  and  ended 
on  the  30th.  Ten  jonng  men  who 
had  honaorihlj  completed  their 
probation  were  pnblidv  ordained  to 
the  full  work  of  the  Miniitiy ;  «nd 
nine  were  receired  on  trial. 

Sereral  new  measnrea  were 
adopted  bj  the  Conference.  A  pro- 
posal for  the  appointment  of  ui  Eda- 
cational  Se^uetar^  for  each  Diatiict 
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THE  WESLETAX-IIETHODIST  COIST. 


The  Conference  this  year  found 
iuelf  in  new  scenes.  Accustomed 
for  more  than  a  centorr  to  migrate 
between  Newfutle  in  the  north  and 
Bristol  in  the  sonth.  it  rentored 
eight  Tears  ago  down  into  distant 
Cornwall ;  and  thi^  rear  it  has 
found  a  new  home  in  the  heart  of 
England.  Methodism  has  an  old 
and  firm  foandation  in  the  midland 
canntiej.  Nowhere  did  the  Gospel 
of  onr  fathers  win  a  more  bcantiful 
success  tlmn  amonjj  the  potten  of 
Konh  StafTordfhire.  The  fruits  of 
these  earlr  labonrs  hare  been 
lai^elr  diTCTted  at  rariona  period* 
into  the  otlier  branches  of  the  great 
Uethoilisc  tree,  or  the  slrengtli  of 
onr  Societies  in  Biirslem  and  the 
district  would  probably  bare  at- 
tracted the  Conference  thither  at  an 
•trilardata.  Tbnbotsiiaiitr jiMai 
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diaeiusioiis  on  the  rabjeot : 
,  IB  the  midst  of  a  diyenitj 
n  could  be  seen  a  common 
to  Protestantism  and  to 
sm.  There  is  reason  to 
It  under  the  new  law  onr 
» supply  a  generous  instmc- 
h  secular  and  scriptural,  to 
MS,  will  not  diminish.    One 

of  our  Connexional  zeal  in 
urtment  let  us  hope  will  be 
pletion,  during  the  jear,  of 
chapel  at  Westmiuhter. 
dvance  in  other  directions 
0  be  marked.  In  the  last 
lonths.  je*200,000  have  been 
wohspel  and  school  bnild- 
slnsive  of  ^£00,000  of  debt 
H  In  sixteen  years  our 
nsts  have  been  freed  from 
arters  of  a  million  of  chapel 
The  year's  contribution  to 
iissions  has  been  Jg25,700. 
ndred    and    fifty  students, 

for  the  ministry  at  home 
lad,  have  been  under  train- 
ir  Theological  Institutions, 
e  effort  for  the  education  of 
I*  daughters  has  received 
mmendation,  and  a  resolu- 
doving  of  further  plans  for 
ject,  was  adopted.  The 
ncome  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
Society  has  not  yet  reached 
I,  and  a  debt  of  £20,000 
nea  the   Committee.    For 

of  this  hindrance  to  ex- 
operationB  the  venerable 
id  ^Kcasuxer  of  the  Society, 
icald,  Esq.,  has  once  more 
B  excite  Christian  liberality 
swn  example,  and  offers  a 
don   of  £2,000.     To   this 

flhaBanga  we  trust  there 
a  prompt  and  liberal  re- 
on  the  part  of  the  sup- 
door  ForeigB  Missions. 
■Ilvayof  the  first  *'Femley 
,"  nAb  VB-eleetion  to  the  Pre- 
tf  a  niniatff  who  had  before 


filled  the  Chair,  and  the  visit  of 
Bishop  Simpson  and  Dr.  Foster 
from  Americs,  arc  among  the  special 
features  of  the  Bunlem  Conference. 
Tlie  congregation  which  gathered  to 
listen  to  Dr.  Osbom's  address  on 
the  **  Mission  and  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  was  oue  of  the  largest  of 
the  Conference  assemblies.  The 
essay,  while  sufficiently  erudite  and 
ioteilectual  to  tax  the  attention,  was 
dt  livcred  with  an  evangelical  fervour 
wliicli  made  tlie  occasion  a  means 
of  grace.  We  may  congratulate  the 
benevolent  founder  and  the  Con- 
nexion on  tliis  auspicious  commence- 
ment of  a  scries  of  services  which 
will  prove  an  attractive  addition  to 
Conference  appointments,  and  a 
perpetual  meaus  of  imparting  valu- 
able instruction  to  our  people. 

The  well  known  excellencies  of 
the  Hev.  Jolm  Farrar,  and  his 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  business,  have, 
after  eighteen  years'  suspension  of 
the  practice  ef  re-election,  availed 
this  year  to  remove  the  Secretary 
of  Uie  Conference  from  the  post 
which  ho  lias  filled  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  to  the  Chair  imme- 
diately on  his  right.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
James  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
his  brethren  into  the  office  vacated 
by  the  President  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  both  these  officers  are 
sons  of  former  venerated  ministers 
of  our  Body. 

Many  who  saw  Bishop  Simpson 
at  the  Liverpool  Conference  of  1867, 
and  who  then  heard  his  sermons 
and  addresses,  rejoiced  to  see  and 
hear  him  again,  in  almost  un- 
diminished vigour.  Many  others, 
to  whom  he  was  by  face  a  stranger, 
received  new  ideas  of  pulpit  power 
and  effect  from  tlie  sermon  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Conforenoe 
on  Monday,  August  1st.  The 
ministrationa  of  Dr.  Foster  were 


also  hijfUy  mfprtdMUd,  whilm  theii 
eoabm«d  aeeoiinu  of  the  marrel- 
Ions  progms  of  ^kthodum  ia 
the  Uniud  Sutee.  excited  both 
aitouuhment  uid  thuildohiesB- 

At  the*' open  Conference"  French 
Uethodism  wu  reprecented  bf  the 
Ber.  J.  BocftTt :  the  Irish  Confer- 
ence bj-  the  Rer.  J.  W.  U'Kaj; 
and  the  Iter.  Gerrase  Smith.  U.A, 
recently  returned  from  Canada, 
appeared  as  the  Kepresentatire  of 
onr  brethren  there. 

The  losses  chronicled  in  the 
"Obitaai}'"  indicate  once  more  a 
serions  withdrawal  of  ministerial 
power  from  oor  ranks.  Ko  greater 
contrast  in  pulpit  gifts  can  be 
imagined  than  that  which  leparated 
the  impassioned  and  fervid  oratotj 
of  Peter  U'Owan  from  the  pro- 
fbond  discooTM  and  chasteaad 
eloquence  of  Isaac  Keeling:  jet 
both  for  half  a  centiuy  fbnnd 
ample  spheres  among  ns,  and  both 
in  the  same  jear  are  carried  to 
their  grares.  'Who  that  remembers 
the  originalitj  of  William  Bird; 
the  flnency  of  William  Smith,  the 
cheerful  diligence  of  John  P.  Haa- 
well,  the  saintliness  of  William  J. 
Handcock  and  Beiganiin  Field, 
and  the  pastoral  and  general  excel- 
lence of  Adam  Fletcher,  Joseph 
Rajnar,  William  Esley,  John 
Belph,  John  Hannah  (bI,  and 
William  S.  F.  MosB,  will  not  feel 
that  death  has  gathered  more  than 
an  average  harvest  from  the  roll  of 
Uethodiat  preachers  thia  year? 
Besides  these,  some  jost  fresh  in  the 
field  have  been  sommoned  awaj. 

One  well-known  minister,  an  ex- 
President,  whose  name,  hononied  in 
father  and  eon.  has  appeared  con- 
tinaonslj  in  tbe  "Minutes,"  from 
17S3  nntil  now,  and  still  bids  fair  to 
be  fbnnd  there  for  many  years  to 
come,  has  been  constrained  at  thii 
Conference    to    become   b    Super- 
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diancM  and  forces  which 
my  to  meet  the  awful  irro- 
hiB  great  dt j. 

Mca  forbida  mor^than  a 
"eforence  to  other  portions 
cause  business.  Besides 
iention   to   the   ordinary 

of  discipline   and    cha- 

16  examination  and  ordi- 

probationers,  the  division 

its,   and   the   stations    of 

the  Conference  discussed 
k  aflairs  "  with  more  tlian 
leliberation.  The  proposal 
1  a  new  periodical,  and  to 
:  influence  of  our  literature 


by  other  chapges,  was  well  received. 
llesolutions  were  also  passed  upon 
the  Religious  Census,  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Bill,  the  Licensing 
question,  and  on  other  topics  affect- 
ing our  own  especial  interests  or 
the  general  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  rejoice  in 
the  spirit  of  seriousness  and  prayer 
whiuli  was  given  to  the  Conference, 
and  in  the  gracious  influence  which 
signally  rested  upon  many  of  its 
public  services.  May  these  be 
followed  by  a  wide-spread  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the 
coming  year !  S. 


STATIONS  OF  THE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  MINISTERS 
AND  PREACHERS  ON  TRIAL  lOR  1870-71. 

h  of  flit  fbccs  mentioMd  In  thete  Station!,  and  numbered  coniecutiTely  from  1  to  670t 
f  a  Circuit ;  and  the  Minister  first  named  is  the  Superintendent.  The  Superintendent 
■ialcr  or  Ministers,  stationed  In  or  appointed  to  the  several  Circuits  under-mentioned, 
pointed  by  the  Conference  to  preach,  and  to  perform  all  acts  of  religious  worship  and 
idpUne,  In  eaith  and  every  one  of  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  chapels  alnrady  erected,  or  to 
I  Mch  Circuit  reepectlTely,  within  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months,  at  such  time 
!■  such  manner,  as  to  him  or  them  shall  seem  proper ;  sulject,  nevcrtheleie,  to  tbo 
■tMinlcter.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
JOHN  FARRAR,  Pbmioint  of  tbc  CoNrianNci. 
JOHN  H.  JAMES,  D.D.,  SscuTAaY. 


)NDOK  DISTRICT.-J'mfeHc* 
Mmii»  D-D-t  Ckahmom. 

r  Wotimter,  Finaneiel  SeenUay. 

'CU9-r§aii,  ^e.J  Thnmas  Nifht- 
Wmiun  D.  Tyadt,  Marmaduke  C. 

Qaorge  H.  Cambum. 
KMiM.  William  H.  Johnston,  who 

BDdtr  the  direction  of  the  Chair- 
iMDtatrlet 
'«M,  William  Jones. 
Q|te,  Frederick  J.  Jobeon,  D.D., 
■— 1^1  Benjamin  Fiankland,  IkA., 
a  Oiigory,  Editors, 
•   «Mc4r.    ElUnh   Hoolo,    D.D., 
BwBoyee,  Gtorft  T.  Perks,  M.A., 
M  Wieeman,  M.A.,  Oenerat  Secre- 
WaUam  Arthur,  M.A.,  Uomorarif 

i^ 

viM,  4«,  Chariet  Presi,  Qtneral 

^ 

■   Ckt^a    Buldimg    CommUtee, 
■■lih,  ILA.,  Seerekirp. 
t^   Atdanhtt,     Rlehard    Hardy, 
L  Ttaonpaoos 

Arfci.,  Joaeph  B.  Alfer,  who 
t  «BdHr  tbodirccUon of  the Mnlor 


N.D.— The  MInliters  sUtloued  at  Aldenhol 
shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Home- Missions. 
Qarrlum  and  Naval  Port  </  Malta,  WUHam 
S.  Caldccott,  Juhn  P.  Lowe. 

S  London t  (lloxton^  /^c.J  James  D.  Brockle- 
hurat,  George  T.  Morrison,  William  D. 
Barjeaut. 

3Londcnt  (ItllngUmt  ^cj  John  Walton, 
John  W.  Urccves,  Arminins  Burgess, 
William  O.  Simpson;  James  Allen  (a), 
Supernumerary. 

i  London,  (Wghhury^  i^cj  Samnel  Coley, 
WUIiam  J.  Twcddle,  Robert  N.  Young; 
John  P.  Johnson  (Wood-Green),  Super- 
numerary. 

ALamlon,  (Stokt-Hnolngton,  i^e.J  John 
Hall,  George  Diclienson,  Edward  Ilawkln ; 
James  Butch  (iSnfleld),  Supernumerary. 

8  London,  (Ilacknep,  Sfc.j  John  V.  B.  Shrews- 
bury, Walford  Green,  William  G.  Dlekin, 
Edward  Burton;  Uenry  Cbercrton, 
Richard  Tabraham,  Alfred  Barrett, 
Walter  Coates,  Snpemumerarica. 

"J  London,  ( Kentiih-Tovn,  ^cj  Tbtophilns 
Woolmer,  Henry  B.  Gregg. 

8  London,  (SpitafJiddM,  ^e.J  WilllAm  WUson 
(o),  Juhn  Jones  (k). 
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Otta   WKamj,  E.    S^lUbuy 

Idka  Oodd,  Tbonu  Bur. 
liorj  J.  Bykea,  Jowph  C.  Ilwrop. 
wUt,,)  Jamet  AldU,  who  dull 
I  OB*  Bondaj  in  tmy  two  montha 
IDBtoUn  of  the  Guildford  Ciieait. 
ADdnw  Buter,  who  ihall  aet 
I  dInctfOB  of  the  ChainneB  of  the 

DHui  Bnidiell  (RcdhiU),  Allirtd 
Bonham). 


AND    NORTHAMPTON 
Vt^—Eoberi  Bomd,  Ckainman. 

Oookt,  Finaneial  SeerOarp, 

I  Amptkiii,  John  Bonwr,  B.A., 
rClarli  (Amptliill),  John  Burgcw, 
7  Peane;  Peter  Samuel,  Supcr- 


ird,  John  Cboper,  J.  Bmilh 
JameeLeca,  Bupemumeniry. 
ter     Budd,    John    E.    Cooke, 
KeljBaciu 

Uam  M alpaa,  Jodioa  Fielden. 
Sobert  Dyion,  James  Greenland, 
loM  iToddinfton). 
Thomas    Tinaon,    William    O. 
nutchnrefa). 

Thomas    Balne,    William    H. 
1,  Robert  B.BambrouRh  i  Potton). 
■,  Jonathan   Dent,  James  Hall 
■  (Baldoek),  John  Leal. 
;  UuiUinffiitm,  Thomas  R.  Jones, 

Tickers   (Unntingdon),   Alfred 
taaoaej). 

m,  Robert  Bond,  Thomas  Rat- 
]«■  F.Bellleld(Briz worth) ;  John 
Boperaumerary. 

fames  Fisher,  Robert  B.  Night- 
tverstone)* 

nUfam  Sanders,  George  Rogen. 
Mb  Teal,  who  shall  change  on 
■J  In  erery  four  weeks  with  the 
of  the  Darentiy  Circuit. 
pmtU,  Joitph  Uttle  (b),  John 
ift  ( Wolverton). 

rrtrt,    William    Fok,    William 
ad  (Raunds). 
nyft,  Jaaiet  Peet,  Joseph  Wat- 

ThoBias  Rodgers,  who  shall 
I  one  Sunday  in  oTery  dx  weeks 
Minbters  of  the  Maftet-Har- 
Cnitnit;  Henry  Fbh,  M.A.,  Sa- 
ary. 
%9roM§h,  Thomas  Gaae,  Ucnry 

BBiiB.  BraadbeBt,B.A.,  Stepbea 
fareh). 

noblll,  Nebon  C.  Uesk 


r  DXBTRICT.-JMn  Vana, 

Tmitom,  FlmmeM  Beenlarif. 
,  WUltam  R.  Williams,  WilUam 
i;  WUUam  H.  Clarkson,  Walter 


X^flRfi  SBlUBB. 


WkiUUaU,  Alfred  Beresford,  who  shall  change 
OB  one  Sunday  in  every  month  with  the 
Ministers  of  tlie  Canterbury  Circuit 

75  FaverAamt    Waiter  P.    Johns,  James   F. 

Reynolds  (Duughton). 
74  BodusteTf  Richard  Sergeant,  Thoaiaa  Cbrk 

<Bfompton,  Kent>,  Tliomas  B.  UarrowelL 
7ftOraccinu<,  Joseph  Little  (a),  WUUam  Seed 

(Dariford). 

76  Skeenuit,  Alfred  F.  Abbott. 

Tl Margate,    Ucnry  Smallwood  (a),   John  B. 

Hargrcaves  (llanugate);    John    Vercoe, 

Supeninmerary. 
1%  Dover,    John  Knowles,    Ph.D.,   Hugh   P. 

Hughes,  B.A. ;  James  Jarrett,  Sopemume- 

rary. 

79  FoUcetUme,  William  Meams,  M.A.,  Bei^a- 

min  Smith  (a)  (Elliain,  near  Canterbury). 

80  Dealt  John  Vane«,  Edward  Bo%rman  (Sand- 

wich). 

81  Rpe,  George  Clement. 

82  TenUrdat,    Henry    J.     Thomas,     Arthur 

Roberts. 

83  Aihfardt  William  Ilawken,  who  sliall  cfiange 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Hye  Circuit 

84  Staplecrots,  John  I^wis  ib)  (Sandhurst). 

83  TicAurtt,  Samuel  W.  Lawton,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Staplecross  Circuit 

96  MaUlstonet    William    Davison,    George   G. 

HuxUble. 

97  SittiHgtoume,  Cluirles  Blngnnt,   who    shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 

with  tlic  Minister  of  the  Sheomess  Circuit ; 

John  W.  Dawtfon,  Supernumerary. 
Chatham     GarriMon,     Richard    W.      Allen 

(Brompton,  Kent). 
The  Camp,  Shomcliffe,  Benjamin   Broadley 

(Sandgate,  Kent;. 

V.  NORWICH  AND  LYNN   DISTRICT.— 
Fcucho  Uotkim,  Chairman. 

Samuel  il.  Wardleg,  Fitumcial  Secretarg, 

WNoneich,  PaMho   llosklns,    Ralph   W.  G. 

Hunter,  James  S.  Bellman. 
89  Bungay,  George  Gibson,  James  lIother»Il 

(Loddon). 
\i^  Sorth-Waltham,  Alfred  Taylor,  Charles  O. 

Eldridge  (Ayldiaui). 
91  Yarmcuth,  James  Findlay,  John  D.  Thomas. 

02  Loteeatfl/I,  Samuel  II.  Wardley,  John  Leath- 

Icy ;  George  Ranyell  i,Southwold),  Super- 
numerary. 

03  Yoj^flfrd,  Dixon  Naylor,  who  diall  changB 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  twelve  weeks  with 
the  Blinisters  of  the  Lowestoft  Circuit 

04  Dim,    William    P.   Feck,   Thomas  Turner 

(Botesdalc),  William  K.  Hardy. 
03  AUUbaroug^  and  A'tte-Buckenham,  Thomaa 

G.    Keeling    iNcw-Buckenham),     Henry 

Plgott(Attlcborough>. 
06BMry  8L  Etfmumtt,  Samuel  BowmaB,  8. 

Simpson  (u)  (Elmkwell). 
07  Hultt    Joiihua  Johnson,  who  shall    change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  twelve  weeks  with 

the  Miniiters  of  tlie  Walsingham  Circuit. 
U8  Lgnn,  John  Ryan,  Charles  Burbridge*  Amot 

CtoiYer. 

8  B 


BBUOIOUB  tatEUJO 


:liB«AK,W.Bhad*  DatiM 

(But-Dcntiui). 
too  I>M«i»m,  nairr  Bran,  Pndaiek  B. 

Bmlth. 
Ul  WaUingliam,    Thnmu    Bnmnn,  Httphm 

a.  BmH  (DocklDf,  DMT  Ljnn). 
10*  iriitaM*,  Fnncli  UawlII,  RolMn  A.  Bllkty. 
103  nit/dm,  ThciBua  Grtn,  BudikI  Bran 

(a)  iKflhiii<1d),Tori  W.Cook. 
11)4  HiUMhaU,  tJrlih  Datton,  Ocorft  ludcl- 

108  Xlf,   JahB   BiU,  Kobvt  B.  Knt  (Htd- 

Atnhui),  ThomuOnaii(LlttIipDrt1,jDliB 
Turner  (Saltoti). 

TL  OXFORD  DISTRICT.— Alctonl  BcU, 


■rout  Porta,  FlitaKcM  Stcttlwy. 

lMO«bnl,   Richard  BcU,    J.    HorUa    Vhu 

(WoodMoek). 
107  a^  ir»r<Mi»(.  WUlUm  H.  L«wli,  Rabtrt 

lOS  intiHii,  WIUlui  Bnlltj,  Cilib  Foittr. 
109  BamiHTj.Jtnim  ParkH,  Pbillp  B.  Wuiil«r, 

JabD  Utll  li)j  John  Bran  (■)    (Orimi- 
burj,  Banburrj,  John  T.  Yam,  Bops- 


uar 

IMGI 


lis  <I»MM,  Qeorga  Ojtton,  irbo  iliaU  dumt* 
on  a»  Sunter  la  ■n'T  quuUr  wltli  lb* 
ulHirj  CimlL 


btatcr  ILvnbouni*), 
114  Jfarftomav*,     Bdwud     Bubm,    QMrf* 

DnloB  (PaoHy). 
Ill  ruiliwtfli,     Suiiial    LiKU    <■),   JuMt 

Clm  iWallUiflord}. 
118  rhmu,  WIDlMd  R.IMbr.vboilidlcluuK* 

till  Hhililai  of  tlia  WitUniMB  Clmilt) 

Paul  Clarlit,  BupCTouiHrarr. 
lijataMtf,    JotiB    LamploDffa,    J.   Smtm 

BrownlBJcHlcr). 
IIB  Biukingliam,  Jamn  Bhcannan,  *lii>  ditti 

changa  on  ona  Sunday  In  avtrj  idi  ixaka 

-■•<■  ■'i*  MJulilenot  Iht  BracklCT  Ctanlt. 


-.hnT.Mor..,,. 
U-IFM.  JoKph 


le  SundajInaTM}  111      14SAi 


»1  Oeliulm,  Samiul  Woltf,   Biiclilt7  Yataa 

{FnrrlngdDnl,  Edward  P.  Lowr;. 
in  Wanlai/r,  I>uiii|  o,  Uiutanl,  JoKpli  Cad* 


•   R.  atw^p.  ■ho  (hall 


mrihel 
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BiMk,  BuBgj   Watto;   WUlkm    Bcal, 


»CUKiVl0m  jQwph  Male,  WUliua  Buncf 

(BkUaih). 
a  IMflNk,  John  B.  Charlct,  W.    Dingley 

WflUaiM  (GonnUskt),  Joi^  B.  Vv 


C3oeks    (WadebrUge);     GMrge    Bevd 
|WadaM48«),  8Uu  Bi  fljfmoUp  Buperau- 


HI  j:&WilrM0»,  Jmam  PAtt,  Jowph  Bigham 

(Aakonbc). 
IN  JHclflM  and  IterlMMa,  Jainm  NichoiMn 

(A)  (Dartmouth},  WHUmii  MeUor  (Brix- 

tem). 
Ui  littiirHii,  JoMph  R.  Warimrton,  WUllam 

Rcadiof  (BaekflMtldgh) ;  Jamei  Bcholei , 

(lUngtOB.  naar  Nawton-Ablxyt,)  Super- 


X  CORNWALL  DISTRICT.— Aoterl  M. 
WUteoXm  CktittwMu 

MimtrdtMiati,  FUumelal  Seentarp. 

W Mma,  Samnal  Button,  Jamet  R.  Beiry, 

JaMtCcabma. 
IVflntamc,   Gaoiga   Tamer  (a),    Richard 

inn  (a)p  Robert  J.  Andrew. 
MMbMA,  John  A.  B.  Hany,  Bnmphrey 

Jatami    (PeuTn),  Geoifa   E.  Polking- 

hoRM;  Anthonj  T^lor  (Pcnryn),  Super* 


Mltm,  Bdvard  Shelton,  George  C.  Tajlor. 
VIAMMM9,  JoMph   B.  West  (Garhanack), 

RIebard  E.  Braj  (Ponianootb). 
» t.  AgMB,  P^ter  PraMOtt,  Joeeph  H.  Skewee. 
Mlir.  JiuItU^  Robert  C.  Bamtt,  Almond  T. 
BoeklBg,  Chailes  J.  Preeton  (Meragieiej), 
Jaawi  H.  Pawljn  (Tywardieatii). 
MllL  JtaMT,  John Stephcnion  (a*. 

I,  Bdwaid  Purr,  William  HUL 

Ebenaier   Torej,  Robert  II. 
Mortton  (nuletow). 

Robert  M.  Willcoz,  Samuel  E. 
Ro«a,  Walter  G.  Hall  (Newljn  West). 
VIL  JM,  Oeo^ga  BoUth  (a),  Artbnr  WUkin- 


UllL  /far,  Ifaifc  SjnKHie,  Joeiah  Goodacre. 
UIIbI%  Mondf,  Thomae  RoberU  (a). 
mAMen,  John  T.  Duncan,  Matthew  Salt, 

(Bt  Kavwn),  Jowph  Bentlejr,  E.  Stanlejr 

Shelton. 
Ql  Aplr,  WilUam  J.  Daweon,  Jabca  Overton 

(Bajla   Pboudrj).    George   S.    Daniels 

(Wall,  near  Dalle). 
Wjfaraeieii,     Andrew    Rannard,     Charles 

^yaai  (GoMilthnejf). 

XL  BUnBR   DISTRICT.— irmry  W. 
WUikmtt  Ckairwkm, 

Hmrg  P.  WiiM»9  Fimameial  Sterttarp, 

^Snkr,  HcH7  W.  Williami,  Benry  P. 
WihioB,  W.  Cowell  Brown. 

^NWaaiiii,  John  Pueou,  Charles  If.  Burton. 

iKltaHtaa  and  WMingl^,  Thomas  Richards. 
Jebea  Iredala  (WeUlngton),  Albert 
IHihof ;  John  Gaden,  Joeeph  Fletcher, 


Feskyon  CoOegkiit  /MMMfen,  WDIfaun 
P.  Slater,  GoTcmor  and  Chaplain.   ■ . 

ITS  Brii^asaicr,  Edwin  BhOie,  Robert  J. 
Thomas;  John  B.  AlezMder,  Super- 
numerary. 

177  Simtk-PeUurUm,  James  F.  Masten,  Cbariet 
W.  Rawlings  (Crewkeme)  i  Tiunnai  W. 
Smith  (Ilmlnster',  Supernumerary. 

179  BudUigh-SatterUm,  John  Harris  (SM- 
mouths  George  Smith  (d). 

ITiAxminsUr,  John  F.  White,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  with 
the  Mhiisters  of  the  Bouth-Petherton 
Circuit 

190  Bridport,  John  Thomas  (a),  Robert  C. 
Cowell;  John  Stevens,  Charits  Janlon 
(Lyme),  John  Saunders,  Supernumeraries. 

181  Bamstaj^,  Frederick  Balls,  Thomas  Ben- 
nitt;  Ucnry  Dean  (Lynton),  Supernu- 
merary. 

iSt  Ilflraambet  Thomas  Trethewey,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  month 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Bamstapla 
Circuit 

183&wM-lfoMon,  Nathaniel  Alston,  Charles 
E.  Wansbrough. 

19\  Bidi/ord,  WUUam  Allen  (a),  Joeeph  B. 
Silcoz  (Torringtou),  William  Dunstant 
John  F.  England  (Instow),  Supernume- 
rary. 

185  Dttfuter,  William  Hunt,  William  S.  Winter 

(Porlock). 

186  WillUw,  Alfred   Barber,    Henry  Small* 

wood  (Bj  (Watchet). 

187  OfoAompton,   John  Danks,    Bartholomew 

Varley. 

188  Torquay,  Joseph    Lawton,    John  Nelson 

(Newton-Abbot),  James  Parker;  John 
Morgan,  WilUam  Henley,  Robert  G. 
Badcock  (Newton-Abbot),  Supernume- 
raries. 
199  Teiffntnouth,  John  Bramley,  OUnthns  R. 
Bamicott  (^Dawlish). 

XII.  BRISTOL  DISTRICT.-Vaai» 
Clapham,  ChairvuM. 

Frederick  E.  Toyne,  Fintaneial  Seerttmrp. 


190  Briitol,  (King^itreet,  i^e.,)  Jamce  Clapham, 
Frederick  E.  Toyne,  Frederick  Woofen- 
den,  John  Judge ;  Adam  Nightingale, 
William  W.  Kouch,  Charles  Tucker, 
Robert  Dugdale,  Supernumeraries. 

\9lBri*Mt  (LanffUm-itreet,  ^e.J  Thomas 
Withington,  John  Pearson,  John  Osbora 
(Keynsham) ;  Jsmes  Stott,  Supernu- 
merary. 

lOS  BriiM,  (CH/Um,  ^.,}  Richard  Smetham, 
WUliam  J.  Ilutton,  Thomas  AUen 
<Redland);  Henry  Y.  Olver,  Richard 
Ray,  Samuel  D.  Waddy,  D.D.,  John 
Philp,  James  Hpenfley,  Supemumersrles. 

193  Kittifneood,  Kdward  Crump  (RedSeld,  near 
Kristul,  Thomas  Wood  a!. 

194  Banwrll,  Willfam  Daddeley,  Jamee  Cooper 
(Axbridgeu 

195  WeiUm-Super-More,  John  8.  RMsdala, 
Samuel  W.  Beard  (Doraham,  Somenet). 

8  H  2 
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mawJ.TMWHWt.BoHW  Daw  IBInt- 
WJhnCqr,    wiuiBin    War,    Aifnd    Brin; 


EiMitgbm,    Gwibi    L.      llfnt 


n  Bunu,     11*  Jb 


■il  fW«n«TT.  Edmid  Bnmront, 
duiic*  an  o«  Sundaj  In  ttrij 
wilk  Ibt  Xiniilin  a[  tUc  Gl«i. 

,    Tbimut  'otbom,    jDbn     ] 

,     JllHpIl       A.        B«E       IWiBCl 


KuBiw)  At-    mou 

kiBMi(kl,OfO(wcP«iBaB(l'UJ(vnUji, 
UciU7  3.  Kltiu 
Uffa.  Altiandfr  lldifalnfi, wlw shall chasn      mSI 


WirilaiBi   P.ruRli  . -uptnim 

Timplar.  »«• 

M7  BrUpiml,    Jahn     Allln,     tlobaii    DiUoB 

tToiHia',  Juha  Maoanas  Cowbri^).  tft  Sta 

HtJ/MiaMU,  JsHpb    A.   llamiwDTIh,  *bo 

■hall  ehauft  dd  am  aamUr  id  aTtrr  fuur      tK  (Ha 

ntki   irtth  Ihe  Hiniatan  o(  Uia  Sum 

Clnuit 
MJ«>,   Joha  T.  Uaiquand,   Fndcrlck  C. 

DugdaJt  iLjdaaj^ 
tlOOiprtaw,  John  KUIIek,  who  IbaQ  rhinii 

oaoMSoiidajIncTirT  thn*  moaUu  witk 

llw  MlBlatan  or  Ik*  Nopon  ClmfL 
■11  Abirgmtamt,  Oaocja  Bvldasbaak,  WUUaM 

Jnuar    iCrMhonUij     Jna     Pikbat, 


niA 


tapwalgpttl,   John   llanUnt.    John  KlrUan 

IBlaaaanni,  Joha  BoulKr  (Abanrdiaal.  IBeni 

(llfaAwy,  OaoiiaaBlUlal.ValtaBto  Tju  d 

INamnt;.  ■ 

K^Hm/^nt,  nsBMi  B.  Sab^,    Hhut    H.  miTM 

Claphan.  (1 

tUJTfl 

Xm.  BATH  DISTRICT.— ITUUv  JT.  tU  I>« 

anvni'i  CkaJnuii.  v 

IPUHoai  roUffC,  FlHomtial  Sitntvr.  (I 

■UBatt,    Uatlhiw     Trano  Halt,   Blchard  B< 

JiDkln;    Jamaa     ClmaaiJgtt,   Tbooai  B) 

UmbODH,  Richard  narnabnok.    Jobs  fiaCIl 

■Mflilkr,    lUrtlD     YoUDf,     Bbfrbd-  MCon 


Qonnv  and  Cbaplabi.  IM£im 

U  arw^flinl-tm.Atim,  Ckarlai  Wmii  (Trew-  (■ 

Ml^,   Abnfaaa    S.     WUMi    Joaapll      HDffon 
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III  ^wilmiti,  HMtti  W.  Halmt.  Alftcd  D. 

C^  (PMibralw-Doek). 
Ui  TiBRty,  JuiM  PiMTM,  who  ihaU  chaogt  on 

«•  Buad^  1b  erery  ilx  VMka  with  tht 

Miniiini   of    tiw    Ptmbroka   Circuit; 

BdwAid  Crafts.  Bupcnamervj. 
tkgmm  md  iUfb«nwJffii«f ,  tuar  AberptU 

mM,    John   Smith  (a),  who  thjUl  met 

nadw  tbo  dinetioa  of  tho  ChairmMi  of  the 
Dbrtrkt. 

iioryfteytt,    DtTid    ThomM.    who   ihaU 

■CI  midor  tho  dlicetion  of  tht  Chalmuu 

of  tho  IHitriet. 

XT.  SOUTH   WALES   DISTRICT.— 
Xhhm  Jemkim  (a).  Chairman. 

BmmaUkardt,FtnamdalStertUuj. 
(WOAFnadUmg,) 

tHUtrOtfr-TlfiMI,   Iimc  Jenkina  (a),  Rica 
Oww  (DowlBli). 

*«l  fftdtfor,  ThOBM  Motj^d,  Daniel  Marriott 

iRhjmuj). 

VAikntov,  Henry  Parry,  John  Joncf  (o) 
iMoiAtainMb). 
Tntiibut  mad  FtmdaU,  Hu^h  WtllhuDa, 
who  ahall  ehango  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
rii  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Aber- 
dHc  Circuit,  and  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  District. 

MS  Aftv  Vale  and  Criekk&teeU,  John  Herbert, 
(Kbbw-Taie),  Thomas  PhUlips  (Biyn- 
mawry, 

22  ^^i^X  I>»vM  Lewis,  John  Hughes  (c). 

"HfiMM^fW,  David  Evans,  who  shall  chtnfe 
n  one  Sunday  in  every  two  months  with 
the  MinislOTS  of  the  Cardiff  Circuit. 

"*>  AvcM.  John  Roberu  b),  who  shall  chango 
OB  ooe  Sunday  in  every  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Ebbw-Vale  and  Crick- 
bowell  Circuit. 

'^UmdUo,  John  Rees,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  eveiy  quarter  with  the 
Mfadsltre  of  Ihe  Swansea  Circuit. 

■ICWmarttm,  John  Hughes  (b),  John 
Evans  (c)  (Kid weUy). 

Lewis  Williams,  Henry  Prichard 
iYsialytea;:  Timothy  Jones,  Supemu- 


r,  Daniel  Roderick,  who  shall  change 
00  two  Sundey»  |n  every  quarter  with  tht 
Minisler  of  tho  Aberaytun  Circuit. 
HjOtt^fnm,  James  Jooeei  Robert  Owen, 


HSL  JhwH's,  Joetph  Jones,  who  shall 
diaage  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter 
with  iho  Minislers  of  the  Carmarthen 
Clicniti  Thomas  Jones,  D.D.,  ttupemu- 


^/kvyolMffh,      Bvaa     Richards,     David 

Towif(Tn'Mdol>. 
^  fitaMfmn,  Rob«t  Jones  (c),  who  shall 

dieafe  on  two  Sundays  in  every  quarter 

wUh  tho  Mlaliton  of  tho  Aberystwyth 

OhoaiL 
i  JladVHflWh,  H«ny  WHoos,  Peter  Jones  (■) 

(Ooirlsk 
t$iimtUl§m,  Owia  Owoa,  Thomas  ThMaas 

U>(Tii»|l»ji» 


Xn.  NORTH  WALES  DISTRICT.-&miM| 
Airier,  akafrmmi. 

WWiam  VavUt  J).  D. ,  Finaneial  MeerHar^, 

(WeUkPnaehinff,) 

ISO  Denbigh,  Evan  Pngfa. 

f61  IMjr/,  Richard  Prichard,  who  shall  chango 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 

the  MinJiter  of  the  Denbigh  Circuit 
MS  Ruthin,  John  Pierce ;  John  Bartley,  Super- 

numersry. 
M3  Conmi,  Robert  Jones  (D),  who  shall  chango 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  woeks  with  tho 

Minuter  of  the  Ruthin  Circuit 
M4  LkMffolUn,  William  Hugh  Evans,  Robert 

Lewi.  .B>  JCefn,  Ruabon). 
269  Coedpoeth,  (near IVrexham,) OwtnWmiaau, 

Thomas  RoberU  (b(  (Brymbo). 
166  Uannett,     Thomas     O.     Pugfa,   Thomas 

Griffith  (Penmachno). 

567  BUunau  FJtstiniog,  Thomas  Jones  Hum- 

phreys, who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday 
In  every  aix  weeks  with  tho  Minister  of  thf 
Pwllheli  Cfavuit 

568  Abergele,  Isaac  Jones,  Moms  Roberts. 
999C(mwap,   Thomas  Morris,  Henry  Hoghu 

(Colwyn). 

270  Liverpooi,  Lewis  Jonee,  Robert  Jones  (b) 

(Birkenhead).  Hugh  Jonee  (a),  James 
Evans  ;  John  Hughes  (a).  Super- 
numerary. 

271  iiolifwU,  Robert  Jones  (a),  Robert  Hoghu 

(Newmarket,  Rh>lu 

272  BagiUi,  Evan  Davles,  Methuselah  Thomas 

(Cheiter) ;  Lot  Uuglies  ^Cheeter),  Super* 
nuuierary. 

273  Mold,  Richard  Williams,  Richard  Motgan 

(Leeswuocl.i. 

274  Beiiumarie,  John  Evans  U),  who  shall  chango 

on  one  8unday  iu  every  »ix  weeks  with  tho 
Miniatera  of  the  Bangur  Circuit 

279  Amiuxh,  Philip  Williams,  Edward  Hum- 
phreys. 

f79Iioi^heaJ,  WUliam  Morgan  (a),  John 
Junes  (v)  (Aberffraw). 

277  Carnarvon,  Samuel  Davies,  Robert  Thonai 

Owen  (Purt-Dinorwic;. 

278  Bangor,  John  Richards  (a),  Evan  Evans  (a)| 

William  Davies,  D.D.,  Editor  and  Book- 
Steward. 

279  Tregarth,  (near  Bangor,)  John  Jonti  (c), 

John  Evans  bi  iBethetdai. 

280  Pwllkeli,  Daniel  Anwyl  Williams. 

281  Barmouth,  William   Evans,   David  Jonti 

(B  iPort-Mudoc). 

282  Dolgelly,  William  Thomas,  Charles  NattaU 

lTow>n<. 
miAai\ffllin,   Owen  Lloyd  Davies,   Thomas 

Thunus  (a; ;  WUUam  Powell  (a;,  Soper- 

numtmry. 
884  LUinrhaiadr,  (near  Oeweelrp,)  John  Hugh 

Evans,  Uuxh  Hughes  iLhiosilin). 
289  Kon/b/r.  (near  WeUhpool,)  Grifflth  Jones, 

who   sliall   change   on    one   Sunday  in 

every  quarter  with  tht  Ministers  of  tho 

Llanfyllin  Circuit 
Hanleg,  Ishmael  Evans,  who  shall  act  under 

the  direction  of  tho  Cludmaa  of  tho 

Plttnei, 


BEuoiovs  ramx; 


•I  Tip«OI.), 
y/Ukm,  WUlteB  L.  WktUiHa  <I1II1- 
Tgp,  WHt-Bnnwkb',  WIIIUh  FmUm 
(Hackfi^HUI,  TCrloBI. 
WItmU,  fWmH»,  4c J  ttmm  Vait, 
HB17  J.  Stater  ^PdaO'.  FimiKb  K 
■MdtackiOratBuT  ----- 


IN  WaltoU.  (Cnlnsiy,  ^,t  Jgba  8.  Joaa, 


tar,  Itmm  8.  noon,  CIiuIh  H.  F 

(>w|h(DniJtwlchi.  m 

njralxn,  IiBridCfiatlu,>k»ilideteBt*  Wflw 

OB  DM  Hnmliij  iB  cmj  di  n*ki  wlih  M 

UKMImituiofUHWoiMtarninilL  UBltai 

" !«»••  K-Tsik,    who    ihall  M 

■a  Sinidij  Is  iTBT  lU  »Mki  Ml  An 


Clniiltt,  niecMdnlT. 
mAMkM.  BUDUimL 
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r,  Jhmi  JohBMB.wbo  tlull  diUft 
oa  OM  Buad^  in  •vsiy  nx  w«ek»  with 
tto  JUniitan  of  Uw  UttOMtcr  Cireuit. 
Wifarktt'Jhrufftom,  WUIiam  Haker  (bi,  who 
AaJI  dungt  on  om  Sundiy  la  every  six 
vMks  with  the  Mlnietcn  of  the  Nantwich 
Cbcuit. 

XO.  UYBBPOOL  DIBTRICT.— iril/<am 
W- Stamp,  auurmam, 

JmuJ.  Maedcmaid,  Finmeiai  Secretary. 

tSUmrpoai,  fBnauwiek,  ^J  William 
W.  Stamp,  John  Ljth,  D.D.,  Jamei 
A.  Maedooald,  T.  Noortioiue  Thorp, 
William  Robineon   (b)  s    Juhn   WeviJ], 


MXhwpMf,  (Qrwmtr,  ^J  John  Knowlei, 
J.  aifiander  AimitroDg  (Uooito),  Wil- 
UMn  H.  Qroree,  RA. 
^Umrtol,  (PUUttrtet,  ^cj  Tbomai  B. 
Oeedwin,  Jamee  Finch,  William  H. 
HilllBiBr  (Old  Bwan),  Thomas  Feather- 
rtonehaofh;  SBmuel  Allen  (Wavertree), 
liUlUam  BicfcetM,  Hupcmamcrarici* 

MHimpMi,  (WtaUg,  ^cj  John  Hay, 
Thomae  Chope,  John  lloUne*  (Woolion), 
ThoBBBi  H.  Lomae. 

MH  rabrte,  David  UBy,  Frederick  W.  Mao- 
donald  (Oreat-Croiby). 

^KrAnteKf,  William  Cattle,  Samuel  W. 
Chrifto|riMn,  Joseph  IL  UarifreaTes 
CBoek-Feny),  John  H.  Shol!  (UeswaU, 
Ifeiton);   Peter  C.  llorton  (Tran- 


*C  iMflieiti,  Edward  Day  (Egrenumt),  Wil- 
Ubb  Bkookee  (Ntw-firlfbton). 

^  flkitar,  Blefaaid  Martin,  Juhn  Fopon. 

^  ftpywiqr,  Joeeph  Rippon,  WUliam  Martin. 

^JTetf,  Jamee  Hind,  who  shaU  change 
on  one  Bnndaiy  in  every  six  weeks  with 
Ike  MlBlaten  of  the  Chester  Circuit; 
P^Bderiek    Fbjbb    ^Mold,     Flintshire), 


kBNtf  Bamgor,  Frederick  B.  Swift, 
wkBihall  dmnfB  oa  one  Sunday  in  every 
rfi  wBeks  with  the  MtnUterof  the  lloly- 

ClRlUt. 

U  Joeeph  Wnilf. 
.,  Be^)amlB  B.  Wad47»  «lu>  •b^ll  change 
M  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  with 
Ike  MiDietcr  of  the  Uandudno  Circuit. 
M  JMjpAMd,  John  M.  MorrilL 
^  WrtMkmi,    JoehuB    Fitestley,    John     S. 


Riehavd  BBrper,  who  shall  change 
BwmIbj  Ib  every  six  weeks  with 

of  the  Wrexham  Circuit. 

(Sahp,)  John  Anderson, 
(KUeimere),    John    W. 


JBBMe  Snlth,  IsBBO  Gould. 

UoMi  D.  Reay,  Jabea  Marrat 
flaiMel  U.  Ffaik ;  Frederick 
(Frodsham) ,  Supernumerary. 

fWmrringlamJ    Jueeph    Nield, 


mmt  rtwttU,  TbomBB  Deny, 

,  MByeOB  Fenn  (Earles- 

BrittM  (BBlnbiU), 


9M  SoMtkport,   Ebenexer    E.   Jenkins,   M.A 

Tli'juias  Akru>a  ;  Thomas  Stead,  Supei 

numerary. 
159  Ormtkirk,  £xekiel  Burton,  Juhn  W.  Crak 

(Mawdeslcy),  Thoiiuu  II.  Mawson. 
S60  IFiffdH,  Henry  Oldfleld,  Jiueph  Hammond, 
WlPretUm,    ( Lune-itrtft,  ^e.j  Frederick  C 

Httime,    Juhn     I.    Britten,   Henry    F 

Kelvej. 
162  PreHan,  (WeHejf,  ^c,J  Charles  Carter 

William  L.  Wingell. 
SGSCkoritfjr,  Joseph  Simpson,   Joseph  Work 

uiaJi. 
?Si  BUickyod^  Ki^jalt  Jackson,  William  Lee 

(L\tlianii,   Geurife    Lvster  (i-'leetwoodi 

William     8iiarpe,     BciOamin     Gdrtsid( 

(Fouliuii-le-F>ldei,  Tbuuas    Jon«s    (a; 

(Lyiham),  Supernumeraries. 
385  Quntang,  Samuel  Cooke  (Scorton),  Benja 

min  Dudd  (UanUng). 

366  Lancattrr,  William  II.  Bombridge,  Evax 

1*.  Evuns;  Thomas  Sheldon,  Supemumc' 
rary. 

367  AVir/iMni,  f  Montffomer^kireJ  John  Jonei 

ID',  William  U.  Csrlyun;  John  Nluklli 
(Llaiifalr,  near  Welslipool),  Super  • 
numvrury. 

368  Wdtkpool,    Joseph    T.    Sanger,    Willlan 

Jeffries. 


XX.  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT.-&aNiie{ 
RomiUp  Hail,  Chairman, 

Georffe  Fletcher,  Financial  Seeretarp. 

X9  Manchester,  (Otdham-street,  ^c.,)  James 
Bmeotli,  Feaiberstone  Kellett  (Newton- 
UoaUi),  WiUiam  L.  Appleby,  Francis 
Standiast;  Alexander  Hume,  Supernu- 
merary. 

Theological  intUtulion,  Dideburp  Branch  ;— 

William  Jackson  (a),  Oovemor  of  the 
Institution- House  I  WUlhun  B.  Pope, 
Theolugicat  Tutor  t  John  Dury  Geden, 
Classical  Tutor  ;  George  Oyston, 
B.A.,  Atsistant'Tutor, 
Wesleyan  Chapel  Committee,  John  Bedford, 
WillUun  Edwards  (a).  General  Seert' 
taries  (Manchester). 

370  Manchester,  ( Irwell-street,  ^c,)  George  B. 

MvUor,  Robert  Eardley,  B.A.  (Pendle- 
ton), James  Chalmers,  M.A.  (Swinton), 
J.  Denhohu  Brash. 

371  Manchester,  ( OroevenoT'Street,  ^,J  Samuel 

RomiUy  Hall,  George  Follows,  David  J. 

WaUer,  George  S.  Tyler  (Fairdeld). 
37S  Manchester,  (OreaiBridffewUer-street,Jfc.,) 

Samuel  WUklnson,  Joseph  ExeU  (Ecdes), 

George  Fletcher    (Stretford),   John  D. 

Stevens. 
373  Jfanckefter,    (Oj^d-road,  i^e.,)  WUliam 

Hurt,  Richard  Green,  George  Charter; 

Thomas  H.    Walker,  Thonoaa  Uickey, 

Henry  Holmee,  SupemumeiBries. 
174  Manchester,  (Radnor-street,  i^c.,)  WUliam 

H.    Taylor,     John     Jeffreys,    Richard 

Stevens;  Moses  R^Mr,  Joseph  S^kas, 

SuperauBMnriaa. 
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I  Artt<^nr,  ^  AiOrMk,  ^€.,)  GMt«t  C  IIw- 
Tud,  John  OmUcIc,  Htnry  Balls,  Robert 

MOftOBa 

•  Aradr/brrf,  fOreat-Boiimt,  4r.,;  DftTid 
Butty.  Enoch  Salt  (ThwaUm),  Jamei 
Bitefaiflu 

U  Ktifikltf,  WIUmo  BnOlsfotd.  Edward  Wat- 
Mo,  HampaoB  Cocka  (Hawortii),  William 
J.  Brown  (Oakworth),  W.  Woodward 
^nccr;  Jonathan  J.  Baui,  WiULua 
logdin  (Oakworth),  BupemuuiMiirlca. 

a  Myby,  John  Walter,  Thomas  llacketL 

UfMimgworiht  WiUiam  II.  W.  Evans,  who 
ihall  change  on  one  Sundaj  la  every  four 
vMks  with  tht  MbUsters  of  tlie  BiitKlL-y 
CIrculL 

Biai^lqp,  Robtrt  Cooko,  Afur  B.  Gardiner, 
Oeorto  W.  Rosscll  (^altalrt) ;  Tlioinas 
Donn,  Snpemumerarj. 

ACftarbflMPM,  James  E.  Ilargreaves,  (Rail- 
don,  noar  Leeds),  who  shall  change  on 
one  Sundajr  in  every  four  weeks  with  the 
Ministen  of  the  Shipley  Circuit. 

■Ift^pCsN,  John  W.  Thomaii,  Edward  F. 
Ewdwick :  TheophUus  Push  (Garyrave>, 
finpemnmemry. 

^ddO^kam  ami  ilklep,  GifTaid  Dorey, 
who  shall  chani^e  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
inr  weeks  with  the  Mhiisten  of  the  Urad- 
fotd  Clrcoits,  successively. 

ii  Cntt-BiUt,  WiUbun  M.  btapleton,  Robert 
PkssiMVO  (Icomsliaw). 

^OnaiKgUm,  WUliamll.  3IaJor,  who  shall 
chaafe  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter 
with  the  Mbiisters  of  the  Skipton  Circuit. 

Mlittir,  WlUlam  W.  Grijrg,  who  stiall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  witli  the 
Miaistan  of  the  Skipton  Circuit 

IXOL  LEEDS  DISTRICT.— /o*it  Farrar, 

FntUtnt  t/tkg  Confertnctt  Ckairman. 

Mkkard  Browm  (ai,  Financial  Secritarp. 

Illfiir,  (Bruntwick,  i^e.J  John  II.  Lord, 

Stephen  P.  Uarvaid,  George  E.  Young, 

William  WiDey  i  John  Roadhouse, Super- 


Tkeoiogical  IiutitmUcn,  fltadinglfjf 
Btandi,  Jonn  FAnaAa,  President  of  the 
Oanfsriiico:    Jolm  Lomas,  Theological 
Tkifcor;  Bei^unin  llellier.  Classical  Tu- 
tor; Gooffe  G<  Findlay,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Ttator. 
Wmikwti  Orovi  SUboo/,  (Apperlfp-Bridife, 
mmr  Ltedi,)  Henry  H.  Chettle,  Governor 
ndCtai^lafaL 
SUalr,  (iUf^itrdiilaee,^e.J  WiUhun  Tyson, 
Thonaa   ChampncM,  WiUiam  Bunting 
(BMhcek). 
Mimdtp  (flemiinffkp,  4re.,)   John  Burton, 
Cteriaa  H.    Ftoyd  (Kirkstall);    Joseph 
Flofi  (KIriutall),  Supernumerary. 
Mterfr,  (BL  Puter't,   ^cj  Juhn  Thidall, 
I  Walker,  William  Unsworth. 
F»    riTflilqr.^c.,;  Rtrhard  Brown  (a), 
Hoare,     Uumpbrey     Hughes 
(Beertoa-HIU). 

tamliy,    (ntar    Letilij   George    Rowe, 

T.  Tlapley  Short  (Armley),   Edwin  O. 

(Horsfbrth),  li.  Owen  Ratten- 

fJ^tmoHm^),  Robtrt  Cul^y  (Fnm- 


437  Wakdlddt  Thomas  Peareon  (a),  Peter  N. 

Andrews,  Robert  W.  Ktarr. 

438  Bintal,  Martin  Jubh  (llirstal,  near  Leeds), 

John  Unuli  (ilatley),  Jot.n  11.  Grubb 
(Gonienal,  near  Leedsi),  Charles  Dawe 
(Weitf»te-llill). 

439  MorUf,  John  Hornby,  Edward  J.  Brailsford* 
44U  DtnrsfrHry.     Fdniund    Oldtield,     John    S. 

Itanks,  John  11.  Morgan  (Mirtield). 

441  Ottttt  ami  Horbury^  Jaiues  GUlings,  John 

Dyniond  (llorbury). 

442  KnartM/joruuffh,     Jolm     Walters,      Isaao 

PoUitt 

443  Harrogate,  Jo»la]i  Pearson,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  cvi-ry  four  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Leeds  CircuiU,  suc- 
cessively; Richard  Felvus,  Supemnme- 
rary. 

444  OUey,  James  Kendall,  WillUm  Wilson  (c), 

John  V.  Raw  (Burley-in-Wliarfedalc) ; 
George  UrMbuck,  Supernumerary. 

445  Patdey- Bridge,  John  B.  James,  Frederick 

Hunter. 
44C  Pontf/racU  Samuel  Simpson  (a),  Samuel 
Wray  (Knottinglcy),  Alfred  Freeman  la). 

447  Castir/urd,     (near     A'ormantonJ     Henry 

Needle,  Matthew  C.  Pennington. 

448  CUckheatan,  ClurlcsG.  Turton  (Heckmond- 

wike,  Wa  Normanton),  WilUam  G.  Beanl« 
more:  William I>r«wett(lleckmondwike), 
Supemumersry. 

449  Yeadon,   (near    Leeds, )    Willbim    Slack, 

who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  In  every 
four  weeks  with  the  Mhiistvrs  of  the  Wood- 
house-Grove  Circuit. 
4i(i  }Voodh(nuf-Orove,  ( Apperley  -  Bridge,) 
Richard  Peart,  John  Jcukin  (Idlo,  near 
Leeds). 


XXIV.     SHEFFIELD     DISTRICT.-jMrph 
Hargrcavet,  (^airman, 

Anthony  Ward,  Financial  Secrttarp, 

451  Sheffield,     (Carver-ttreet,     ^c.,)     Henry 

L.  Church,  Joae|ih  Smithies,  William  U. 
Tindnll ;  John  Kirk  (b).  Supernumerary, 
Wesley  College,  John  Harvard,  Governor  and 
Chaplain. 

452  8hetfifl*lt     (Nor/olk'itreet,     ^e.,)   Joseph 

Ilargreaves,  John  8.  Workman,  Jona- 
than Ilcnsliall,  Samuel  Shcard,  William 
lircwins  (AttcrclitTe),  George  Boggle 
(Het'lcy):  Henry  Padgham  (Woodhouse), 
Sui)cniumi-rary. 

4R3  8h^U,  (Ebeneser,  i^c.,)  Anthony  Ward, 
Robert  Po»nett,  Charles  F.  Nightingale  ; 
Thonuu  Denham,  Supernumerary. 

454  Shield,  (Jhorndilfe,^c.,)  Charles  Povah, 
John  II.  Loxley. 

455CheMterjlrhi,  Thomas  Ilardhig,  Henry 
Marchbank. 

456  Bakeweii,  4  isoph  Caley,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Miniaters  of  the  Matlock-Bath  and 
Hradwell  C'irvuits,  alternately. 

4A7  Brtuiveell,  Joiiatlian  Rarrowcluugh. 

4MHotkerham,    John     H.    Norton,  William 
T.  Armstrong,  Joseph  Olphert,  John  Klrit 
c) ;  John  D.  Jiili«D»  BHptmnmtnry. 


BELIQIDDa  BTTElJi 


wvd  A.  Wain.  Hnr;  ».  ttalcUfl*  <Ha)^ 
lud,  ncv  Diniileyj- 
400  Ddhu (cr.    John    Walxn    HI,    TUhdm 
Wtnn,  Jima  P.  BrotwHUiB,  Bebwl  F. 

Ul  Bim^p.  WIU 

Lnlt.  Hhuj  H.  VowIm  (Wonbro"  DlliJ. 
MI  JktArd,  JOHph  9f tdflir.  anna  UoOnr, 

Kdvln  DImb;  Jobn  WUub  {*),  6opm- 

4<9  WorkM^,  JoHph  Uowurd  (i),  ] 


«»Bi 


AND     DBRBT 


J«biu  HaBD.  Oma  DailM  (Bm(Uid|; 

Jobn  H.  FhiII  (BtMBm),  aapntoBcniT. 

MS  JOuiUtu,  Oflot^  Buicdiv,  who  ihAU  dunfi 


Cinulu,  alunuiLdx. 
4a;  JfonQKU.   Binry  IlbM,   Ihh   K.  Pv* 

(aouthmlli,  NithulelBUnDi. 
4SI  /TflHrt,  Holxrl  R.  Bin,  Bobot  UUa, 
JoIIB     OunntU  ;      RsMft     BWUhinip, 


Hilngt. 
470  LtltaItT,  Edmrd  N r«,  P*Wr  P< 

Hkitttw  iBfl*;  Jieob  SMnlaj,  Bnpn- 


4Tt  OoUm,  Junu  Uutli,  Bamuil  Lock  (ITp- 

plnfhui). 
4!3  fiUnvlinl,  AlIrtdLtnU,  Buiw1Doi%*. 
474  ffmiMaa,  WlUluo  Snltow,   WIUIub  Q. 

Fhch;  Andnw  Uaeklqtiidi,   Supeno- 

47*  rctrrtomv*,    Allivt    H.    MTkr.    Jobs 

K*wall  <Cnwluid),  WdUt  FuUw. 
4n  fm^Uemv*,  BdnuBd  Lockytr,  Btvj  6. 

VsulL 
4naullc-Ilniiiv(a,JiiliBlNi(Mi<x),W.TkM- 

pUliu  D»lHii.  B.A.  [Malbount). 
4»  Dtrbf.  Jobn  RbodM  (i),  John  B.  Fordhta, 

Jalin  M.  PUtor,  Jalia  D  B«c*n. 
479  Jattmnu,  JiiKpli  L  Fife,  who  itaalleliaiil* 

■m  on*  Bundaj  In  (ni7  Ani  maka  with 

lh«  Hlrkun  or  thi  D(H>/  Clmlt. 
4SDJMprr,  KabKt  W.  nirdit>,  WUUam  Oil-      US  Fai 

UABa 


n  .<4M^-lii-2tiiK*,  JoKph  BuiUn,  Jwan 

W.  WlD^wuCWaadiUta.mrBuRafr^a- 
Tnntl,  John  aibua  («)  (SwuminitoB), 


ItUOXOlTB  niTELLXOEHCE. 
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iD.  J( 


(OwilQB-FtR7,  near 


■•  Joilih  FUnut  TbomM 
■  (a)  (Dm,  BMT  Mhj),  Boptr- 

*■  Ollb«t,GlMriMW.  L.  Clui». 

HHhb  BsMmII,  JohB  Biowii  (c)  t 
m  Bhort.  ThoBH  Brown,  Bup»- 


Hiiirj  RldiHdiOB« 
d  B.  Warttn  (Ulecby),  WUHun 
MB  (WlBlHtOB,  *<4  Bria),  Mijor 
L 

M,  JohD  SUpluMi  (BridlinttOD. 

TtaooHS  BortoB  (BridUnfUni), 

■      MoffM    (■)     (BridUoffton); 

m  Bwki  (Bridllmtea),  Saptnra- 


OBK  DUTRICT.- 


Onttt 


FtiumeiaiStertiarp, 

fmf^irml,  4ftp>  Jtrnm  OroM, 
41taB  (b),  JobB  0.  OrrnvM,  Junw 
pham;   WIUIub   Jtipett.JoMpb 


WtmUif,  4e.,;  Amim  P.   Dana, 


•  Bmrj  Onhan,  G«oift  Wood, 
Biflar  (■)  (BoitoB.Bptt). 
«•  G«oi8«  FMt«noD,  AM  Biir- 
ik«  Bflott  (llMtet-WtifhtoB). 
roMph  Hjton,  Edwin  Hayward, 
Flnntmort;  John  I.  Moff,  Sa- 


id, MBh  &  PidMrfng,  0«oi|«  O. 

ThomM  Cmwi,  wIm  ihnll  duuifft 
tHiidiJ  In  tmrj  four  weeks  with 
Urtm  of    tbt    Kirbj-Moonide 

09  Tbomnt  Brookci,    William 
IBM,  Joelah  Banham. 
^ofaB  T.  Harwood,  William  B. 
lA. 
khoB7  O .  Ward,  Riehard  Butter- 

Fkvderick 


mwitk,    Joaaph    R.  Cltmluon, 


9hB  Harrop,  Ohaitai  Brlgiumit; 
wtj,  Alaiandar  T.  Wdr,  Super- 


iMf    flaoi|a    Qngor,  Joitph 

mooipMn)* 

RomU,    JoMph  Morris 

bMdn*     BMT  Torfc),  Alfr«d 


flhatra,  William   Foster, 


■mr  AlID  DARUNGTOM 

ff  FbtaneUi  Setrttarp. 
Oaaqi  AMott,  WnUaB  Kfaig , 


Ul  AMftf ,  DaTid  wmiaBM  (Ihnhf,  Tarn, 
Yorkshire),  who  shall  ehanfe  oo  one 
Sunday  In  every  tU  weeks  with  the  Minis- 
ters of  Uie  Whitby  Circuit 

US  Oofecfby.  Thomas  M.  Rodham,  John  B. 
Doubleday  (Bston). 

US  (TuMeroMp*,  Samuel  Taylor,  John  West- 
lake  (Redcar). 

S3A  Dariimgtan,  James  Ilnghcs.  Joseph  B. 
Dawson,  Arthur  B.  Ilolford. 

saSAodUM.  WiUbun  Bond,  Joseph  Adams. 
John  W.  Marrls. 

tSS  Middlabarotiffk,  Geotxe  Bamley,  James 
L.  Poenett ;  Harry  Pedley,  Supernume- 
rary. 

A37  Hartlepool,  John  KosseU,  Gaorgt  Barlow 
(West-Hartlepooli. 

538  Bamard-CaHU,  Willbun  Fern,  WUliam  J. 
Hedley;  James  Roeeer  (Bamlufham), 
Supernumerary. 

tJ»  Biikop-AvuklaMd,  John  Talbot,  Abd 
Wood  (Spennymoor),  William  M. 
Armistead  (Crook),  Thomas  llepton. 

MO  MiddldMM,  John  Malrem,  John  Watson 
(b). 

Ml  Uttwe*  and  Sedberffk,  Joseph  M.  Browne, 
who  shall  cbanse  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
six  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Mid- 
dleham  Circuit;  WOllam  Moistar  (Sed* 
bergh).  Supernumerary. 

i*a  Rtekmottd,  Thomss  Watarhouoe,  Arthur 
A.  Southerns. 

MS  RtelM,  Georie  Smith  (c),  Thoaus  Rowion 
(Gunnerslde). 

UABedaU,  James  Faulkner,  John  Priestley 
(Masham). 


XXX.  NEWCASTLE    DISTRICT.— 2«mim 
Voitjft  Chairman. 

JItfirtd  Freeman  (a),  Finmteial  Seertlarp, 

5ii  NetocaHU-upon-Tifne,  (Brumwiekt  fc,,) 
William  Andrews,  Frederick  Griffiths, 
Amos  Dyson. 

54B  NeueattU-upon-TmMt  (Blenheim-ttreet^e.,) 
John  Fletcher,  George  Latham,  Joshua 
Ualgh. 

M7  OaUtkead,  Thomas  Haslam,  AUHd  Free- 
man (A),  John  E.  Pater,  WlUiam  Oldllekl. 

648  North-gkieUi,  WlUiam  W.  Duke,  Mark 
Davenport,  William  C.  Lawry  (Tyne- 
mouth);  George  Turner  U}»  ElUfth 
Toyne,  Supernumeraries. 

M»  SoMth-SkUldi,  John  Kirk  (a),  Robert 
Stephenioo,  B.A.,  Alfred  J.  French, 
B.A.  (East  Jarrow),  Forslar  Croaler 
(Jarrow«on-Tyne) ;  Humphrey  Steven- 
son, Supemumeraiy. 

SAO  B/ytA,  Samuel  J.  Smith,  Jamee  Cuthbert- 
son. 

Ml  Morpeth,  Edward  Dorton,  who  shall  ehaaga 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Blyth  Cironlt. 

669  Sunderland,  (Sane-^treel,  ^cj  Thomas 
Vasey,  Peter  Maekensla,  Joseph  Dawson. 

659  Sunderland,  (FateceU^treet,  ^e,J  Edward 
Jones  (a),  John  U.  Andsnoo. 

6M  BundeHemd,  (  WkUbwrntbrtti,  ^e.,)  GfOi|a 
8aT«y»  Thomaa  W.  Johaitoiit. 


BBUOnUt  IMTIUM 


J^  S.  Ttat  iCo.bo.1.  Ed-Ml  !!»■»- 

U;  yiiin~j*-— I    ChailH  B.   Biibop,  Horj 
Cikw*    1*1.    Jutai.   wau*l>\  lata 


(Ciirtn^*  ,  Hkiiud  l-KHtn. 


Ml  JbMW*.  UwT   BbKw,  jMCIb    ITH* 


XXXL  CASUALS  vmKlCC.—Bmgk 


C  rvrtnyfun.  BdbiR  >.  BuTiU,  (rk*  Aall 


m  Z.mitft.     TLwjr 


AWuaJir   P.   Fur 
n*  £uv^i«,  Willha  Srikn,  aba  I 


irini^Iw.  Witiiui  FiBlkMt.  W.  I 


«Wg«^  li>>illiii.» 
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iB.BMnB.  S.T1M  Zttbnd-Iakt  tllftrietliplM«d under 

md  IMtty,  JOMph  Daeofc  th«  lupenrltion  of  tbe  Houw-MiMfcmary 

iJMiit,  JaiB«A.]UmnMr(niiiU.  Committee. 

.  Tta  Mlnlrtiw  Ib  the  JSetbad  laUt  S.  Subeeriptiona  etpeciallj  in  aid  of  the  work 

n  eiuflge  nsnhvly  with  eneh  other,  of  Ood  fa  the  ZctUnd  lalee  mej  be  paid 

l»thndiineliOB€ftheChnirnanoftlM  to  the  Treemren  of  the  Uome-Mluloa 

Iriet.  nnd  CoDthigeot  Fund. 

(Tohtemtinvtd,) 


THS  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  TO  THE 

METHODIST  SOCIETIES. 

LT  BnoTiD    BiiTHBCir.^As-  the   old    landmarki   of   Ood'i  heritagfl. 

Ea  ConfereDee  for  jonr  Mkea*  to  llVhere  lie  placed  them  we  leave  them. 

the  well-beiog  of  that  portion  of  A  liDDer  can  oo  more  be  saved  now,  ez- 

oBe  Chnrch  which  the  common  cept  by  believing  in  Jeini,  than  he  conld 

o  made  ni  a  people,  haa  entmated  in  the  days  when  it  was  laid,  "  There  ii 

Bdimi,  we  have   the   inatainiog  none   other    Name    nnder  heaven  given 

if  yonrajmpathjfand  the  help  of  among  men,  whereby  we  mnst  be  saved." 

^era.     And  jou  also,  whom  for  a  There  is  "  one  faith,"  snd  "  one  baptism," 

kve  beea  compelled  to  leave,  have  as  there  is  "  one  Lord."     Brethren,  pray 

intcrcesaiona  that  in  the  needfnl  for  your  preachers,  that  the  word  of  Christ, 

>f  Hia  servants  the  Master's  pre-  as  it  passes  from  us  to  yon,  may  never, 

ly  he  abondantly  manifest  among  through  a  deceitful  or  uncertain  handling, 

be  wrested  from  the  dogmatic  simplicity 

flU  together  with  a  painfbl  im-  of  its  declarations,  to  make  it  seem  more 

of  responsibilily,  and  of  the  in-  probable  to  human  reason,  or  to  obtain 

f  of  homan  judgment.    Yie  lifted  for  it  the  sanction  of  "  science."    There 

beurta  to  Him  who  giveth  His  will  be,  in  a  large  assembly  of  ministers, 

0  them  that  distrust  their  own  ;  different  schools  of  thought  and  varieties 
til  praiae  he  it  spoken,  we  have  of  tsste ;  but  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have, 
d  dearer  signs  of  His  favour,  different  schools  of  theological  interpret a- 
m  that  He  haa  sent  the  Spirit  of  tion.  Hertin,  in  these  days  of  lax  theo- 
Ato  our    deliberations,  and  the  logy,  lies  our  strength  among  the  Churches 

might  upon  our  public  services,  of  Christendom. 

itrked  demonstration  which  has        We  accept  this  unity  of  doctrine,  which 

kheministiy  of  the  Word  in  these  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  marked 

He  haa  rc-eommisaioned  us  to  feature  of  Methodist  preaching,  as  God's 

ud  preach  it  with  more  fidelity  special  gift  to  enable  us  to  speak  through- 

f  cniture  under  heaven."  out  the  world  with  one  voice;  that,  in 

1  Bot  met  in  council  for  the  de-  addition  to  the  witness  of  distinct  congre- 
■d  lettlcment  of  Gospel  truths,  gatious,  the  world  msy  have  from  us  the 

10  doubt   that  what  our  first  testimony  of  a  concerted  declaration,  *' that 

.   bequeathed   as    the   doctrinal  repcntsnce  and  remission  of  sins  "  must  be 

Mcthodiimia"the  faith  which  preached  in  Christ's  name,  "among  all 

ddifcred  unto  the  saints."    We  nations."    Brethren,  if  Ood  haa  raised  us 

« Word  of  God,  and  preach  it,  in  up  to   proclaim    the  "  faithful   saying," 

I   in  whidi  thej  accepted   and  "from  the   river   to   the   ends   of  the 

1^  We  do  not  for  a  moment  think  earth,"  it  is  only  by  your  co-operation 

iatapretatiom  of  Scripture  mnat  that  thia  Divine  purpose  can  he  carried 

k  ike  ikifting  aapeets  of  hnman  out.    The  ministry  is  reinforced  by  yon : 

We  do  Bol  restrict  the  mercy  our  Societies    arc  the  noncriea  of  all 

AU  ie  iafiaite ;  but  we  dan  not  our  agenciea  j  and  aa  these  rise  up  among 

lUtatioBiof  doetzinei  thij  are  ua  they  reflect  the  standard,  whatever  it 


>r  vok  thnngh     hoa 
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kci  flf  ja«r  iatdliccB 
nenfHt  «e  tn  itroiif  oi 
jou,  ud  ■rith  Toa. 

SoScT  llitn  ■  «ord  of  ahntition  on 
K>n»  of  lie  more  importut  of  th(  dutiet 
thai  JBft  DO*  prtM  cpon  <oa  ud  ni  «iUl 
nzTnil  nrEracy.  Yon  •*;  tk^  u  minii- 
Un  «e  ouLl  to  ncund  aranttT  for  the 
har.t  ud  Rnioi  sf  oar  jons;  people. 
Wetn  p(niii^cd,BitliToii.lbil  ibii  dalf 
ii  Mc«kd  lo  nose  of  Ike  obliiiliaoi  of  Ibe 
ninitii;;  b«t  ne  ue  Mminecd  ilio  ikat 
joa  moft  dindt  the  tuk  silb  ni,  ind  ip- 
pnrpnMc  the  Ivfcr  Atzr  of  iti  Iibonr  ud 
NfpoDKbililT.     niiit  we  itMBpl  ia  Ihe 


U  follow 


It  the  I 


The  orcuioBil  aLoKilioai  of  >  •enin, 
hoaerer  Mr  isd  rKthToIlT  addreued, 
canaol  coaieLd  *^iiM  oeBtnHtj  ia  the 
Ikmilj.  We  tolemclj'  conafcl  pmatt  to 
idd  lo  tie  iriihlnn  ud  iDfloenen  of  the 
MscteUT  the  Mrenilh  of  ■  poiilifc  eo- 
roon^caeiii  ai  home.  An  indnlgeiw  of 
krii;  in  nctrd  ihiop,  if  anrrboked  bj 
the  cnT^:,''  of  ■  pueiit,  iiut  noda  the 
effect  of  ■  hundred  K-oona  &oai  the  pulpit. 
He  Itchl  ud  jeeiis;  homonr 
people,  vlKn  mllooed  to  pIiT 
trnlhi  of  the  Bible,  or  the  ordi 
the  Chorrh,  frrtjnenllj'  hsrdeni  inlo  leii- 
ou  •reptiriiln.  lafidelitr,  Ihia  which,  in 
ilielf,  Eolhin;  rte  be  more  irim  end 
Rpellio^,  drrirn  half  ill  atrragth  and  ill 
iti  popolant;  from  ihe  flippaacj  of  ita 
apirit.  Help  ni  la  aare  jow  chitdm. 
The  MDi  and  daiuhten  of  Ihe  preaent  iga 
will  roDipriK  the  neit  fnctatisn  of  the 
Chuvh.  Bt  all  that  thai  Cbnreh  haa 
done  for  toii  and  joor  fcmiliea,  br  all  that 
joa  hope  it  will  jet  do,  when  in  the  rail- 
ing nrrgiei  of  life'i  eloae  jon  ihall  moat 
need  the  mioiitriei  of  ita  help  and  con- 
lolatiaa,  ve  Emplore  jron  to  place  ertij 
poatibic  defence,  and  apeeiallf  the  gtuid- 
iaiubip  of  foDT  own  conritearj,  aroond 
the  ipirilaal  froirth  of  each  of  jour  ehil< 
dren.  Yon  will  bcit  train  them  for  the 
world  when  joa  nunnre  tbem  for  the 
lord.  And  jet.  while  we  write  tbcie 
thingi  unto  jou,  we  trmembcr  thai  if  joo 
ahonid  lean  nothing  nndone  for  them 
ia  the  tntUj,  and  «c  ihonld  he  eooallT 
UtUd  In  Ika  pnl^t  ind 


ableb 
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piiit  of  meh  an  mmiBatioD,  If  e- 

wmld  MMm  feel  tluroughoat  lU 
■to  the  haifff  embAmHUMnt  of 
witA  chapeli,  and  would  ihare  the 
■o  len  than  the  perpleiity  of  the 
I8h,  "Who  hath  begotten   me 

**  The  place  ia  too  strait  for  me : 
•  to  me  that  I  maj  direll." 
vatreagth  ia  not  in  the  mnlti- 
Rngr^atiooa,  but  in  the  cohesion 
lemhera.    The  condition  of  an  ag- 

ud  converting  Church  ia  the 
ion  of  aaiota.  The  caution,  not  to 
the  aaaemhling  of  ourselves  toge- 
kn  not  onlj  to  the  congregating 
BM  assemblies,  but  alao  to  the 
ion  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
thase  "speak  often  one  to 
'  there  can  be  no  reriew  of  each 
piritnal  life,  no  confession  of  sin 
nCher,  no  mutual  eihortation,  no 

vith  and  for  each  other,  all 
I  an  expressly  enjoined  hj  the 
oat.  It  is  an  error,  and  a  serious 
ig  of  the  Spirit's  teachiog,  to 
that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
comprehends  and  satisfies  these 
cnts  of  social  help.  The  "  com- 
if  the  boJy  and  blood  of  Christ," 
I  we  beseech  you  constantly  to 
b  the  atteatation  of  a  feUowship 
■tablished.     The  act  manifests, 

not  make,  the  members  of  a 

The  primitive  Chriatians  and 
■ehea  livid  upon  felbwship :  it 
[f  aafety  in  peril;  the  secret  of 
«fh  in  seasons  of  peace ;  and  their 
if  it  waa  always  the  beginning  of 

hngnor,  the  mother  of  heresy 
■I.  Whatever  may  be  alleged 
bat  mode  of  Christian  fellowship 

Ib  use  among  ourselves,  it  was 
■  of  Metho^m:  the  peculiar 
if  our  aystem  have  grown  out  of 
•-meeting.  It  gave  you  your 
I S  ftir  in  the  Class-meeting  were 
HMd  the  gifts  which  the  Spirit 
i  Ibr  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
woA  of  the  ministry.  If  we  have 
liga  over  other  Churches,  in  the 
■owledge  of  what  every  me  ruber 
» io  for  Christ,  and  in  the  readi- 
I  vhiali  we  can  lay  our  hand  upon 


every  kind  of  ability  and  influence,  we  owe 
this  superiority  to  the  weekly  assembling 
of  ourselves  together.  We  exhort  yon 
on  every  ground  to  value  the  pearl  of 
Ifethodist  privileges.  To  surrender  the 
Clsss-meeting  is  to  take  the  heart  out  of 
Methodism  ;  to  esteem  it  lightly  is  to 
enfeeble  the  pulsations  of  that  heart  We 
were  never  more  firmly  convinced,  beloved, 
than  we  now  are,  that  unless  we  feed  the 
strength  of  our  weekly  fellowship,  the 
other  parts  of  the  Conuexional  system  can 
never  work  together  except  by  the  applica- 
tion of  such  stimulants  as  exhaust,  instead 
of  repairing,  its  natural  energies.  We 
have  had  occasion  daring  this  Conference 
to  re-assert  the  cardinal  position  of  the 
Class-meeting  in  the  economy  of  Method- 
ism, and  our  determination,  by  God's  help, 
to  msintain  it. 

We  need  hardly  remind  you,  dear  breth- 
ren, that  we  shall  have  new  duties  thrust 
upon  us  in  the  csnse  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
those  duties,  we  ought  not  to  allow  any 
difference  of  judgment,  ss  to  the  mode  in 
which  a  great  and  pressing  work  should 
be  done,  to  prevent  the  hesrty  co-opera- 
tion of  all  Methodists  in  the  effort  to  drive 
ignorance  from  the  land,  which,  indeed,  is 
one  means  of  "  spreading  holiness  "  over  it. 
We  call  upon  you,  as  citixens,  diligently  to 
use  whatever  power  may  be  entrusted  to 
you  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  to  re- 
member the  claims  of  the  Bible ;  and  while 
you  are  giving  influence  and  money  to  feed 
the  destitute  with  knowledge,  not  to  per- 
mit the  exclusion  of  "  the  bread  of  life." 

We  exhort  you,  whether  personally  en- 
gaged in  such  institutions  or  not,  to  give 
the  encouragement  of  your  sympathy  and 
aupport  to  the  Sabbath-schools  of  your 
several  Societies  ;  to  help  the  officers  and 
teachers  to  make  them  more  effective,  and 
to  bring  them  more  closely  into  union  with 
the  preaching  and  fellowship  agencies  of 
Methodism.  Sunday-schools  sre  elemen- 
tary seminsries  affiliated  to  the  Church. 
There  is  a  field  now  opening  for  Sabbath- 
school  culture,  which,  if  occupied  and  tho- 
roufthly  worked,  will  make  it  the  means 
of  iucttlculablc  increase.  It  will  bring 
Into    sympathetic  union  with    us    large 
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fttdqmtitionfroiiitlieChiirehiiiAiitioch,  year  we  shall   report  t  larger  iocrcaM 

hve  declared  what  wonden  God  is  work-  than    two    thousand   nine   hundred  and 

■g  among  the  Gentilea  throngh  them,  twenty-five,  with  twenty  thontand  foor 

Ihi  fruits  of  GoapeMabonr  among  pagan  hundred  and  thirty -three  on  trial.    That 

fopdationa  ara  not  to  he  set  down  hy  the  this  increase  is  not  greater  should  awaken 

pn  of  man,  and   the  increase  in  onr  a  heart-searching  examination  in  yon  and 

Mgn  itationa  of  nearly  three  thousand  is  in  us.     The  Lord  is  as  willing  to  add 

Wrffly  an  index  of  the  sneceaaftil  approaches  unto  His  Church  daily  as  in  the  timea 

vkieh  have  heen  made  daring  the  year  of  Pentecostal  success.    Por  onrselTes,  we 

twvds  tha  ine? itable  orerthrow  of  the  have  felt  the  need  of  renewed  dedication 

iipiring  and  tyrannical  institutions  of  to  God ;  ere  wc  resume  the  work  of  pro- 

M^.    The  retnmed  missionaries  who  claiming  the  truth,  we  are  praying  for  a 

km  been  pitaented  to  us  at  this  Con-  new  demonstration  of  it  to  our  hearts, 

hcMS  for  recognition,  most  of  whom  will  that  we  may  return  to  you  in  "  the  fulness 

hM  tgain  their  native  shores  to  resume  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

ftclibonn  thcj  love,  have  gladdened  our  We  are  beginning  an  eventful  year;  even 

karti  by  the  hopeful  spirit  of  their  testi-  as  we  write  these  words  the  Ruler  of  all 

|Hiy.    They  have  told  us  that  the  Lord  is  altering  the  position  of  nations,  and 

S  vorking   vnth    them;    honouring    in  inscrutably  advancing  His  purposes    bj 


oonntriea  the  same  truth  which  the  strange  ministry  of  conflict  and  blood. 

««  pnaeh  at  home.    Let  us  streugthen  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  must  pass 

UgA  misfions  by  more  vigorous  home  under  the  chastening  hand  of  the  righteous 

^hwas.    Never  waa  lifted  up  in  Eng-  Father  before  they  can  become  *'  the  king- 

^  a  more  general  and  earnest  cry  for  doms  of  onr  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ."  God's 

Ihtlodiit  work.      We   are  not   merely  chief  instruments  in  the  advancement  of 

hvited  to  pnah  our  efforta  beyond  the  His  kingdom  are  the  ministers  of  His  Goa- 

Wndariea    of   Circuits    already  defined  pel;  but  if  human  ambit  ion  or  ecclesiastieal 

l*d  oecnpied,  bnt  the  appeal  for  help  assumption    and    tyranny    obstruct    the 

^fm  hr   outlying    populations,    hiving  progress  of   His   truth,    He    sometimes 

^dher  in  car  large  towns,  comes  to  us  selects  other  means ;  and  if  He  is  now 

h  tonea  of  touching  reproach  and  rebuke,  pleased  to  march  against  His  enemies  with 

"Jfe  vtfH  earetk  for  onr  wult**    Cir-  political  convulsion  and  revolution,  we  will 

ittucribed    by    straitened    means,    our  stand  by  in  silence,  and  pray  that  when 

%Ktk  in  tida  direction  have  fallen  far  "the  wrath  of  man"  has  "praised  "Him, 

krt  of  our  desirea.     Seventy-five  of  the  the  "  remainder  "  of  that  wrath  He  may 

mhrai  ara  engaged  in  breaking  up  new  "  restrain." 

llWBd ;  and  each  of  them  is  aided  by  a        We  join  with  yon  in  earnest  prayer  for 

M  of  vduntarj  workers,  who  penetrate  the  unity,  fidelity,  and  increase  of  all  the 

««  and  there   a  little  way    into  the  people  of    God,   for  the    restoration  of 

IwMt  unbroken   ignorance  and  wicked-  tranquillity  to  Europe,  and  for  the  unbroken 

«■  of  the  maaaea.    We  acknowledge,  to  peace  of  our  own  country. 
be  praiae  of  God,  that  some  of  the  most        Signed  on  hehaff  and  hy  order  of  ih€ 
Mowaging    reanlta    we    have    reaped  Conference, 

vriig  the   year  have  come  from   the  John  Pabvab,  Presidenf, 

l«M-lffiaaion  field.    Dear  brethren,  let  John  H.  James,  Secretary. 

Niy  one  of  yon  be  a  home-missionary        Burtlem,  Augiat  lOth,  1870. 
I  your  own  ndghbonrhoods,  and  next 


OBITUABY  OP  WESLEYAN  MINISTEBS. 

^  Wras   miniitara    have  died  since         A.  1.  In  Oreai  Britain,  the  thirty '0Q6 
b  hat  OmfiRnwe  f  following  :-^ 
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1.  luAc  KiELiKO ;  who  wu  born  at 
Nmcullc-aader-LjrDe,  Fabnurr  Itth, 
1TS9,  and  diad  il  RJpoD,  Anftut  lllb, 
1880,  itUr  a  e«««r  of  e^blj  yew*, 
Duvkcd  bj  1  unity,  oonuiteiiity,  aud  cam- 
plettncii  ranlj  nhibilad.  He  w»»  from 
childbood  grounded  ia  the  doetrino  of 
Chriiliuuty,  and  bicued  with  the  infln- 
•nanof theHolySpirit.  Aib« approached 
nUDbood,  he  wal  for  a  Kaioii  led  aitnj 
bj  a  Htptioal  hiiii  but  fram  that  dauger 
he  wa*  graciooaly  ured,  and  ia  hia 
dghtcenth  year  he  enUred  into  the  peace 
of  teeeptance  with  God  Ihrongh  Chriat. 
Trom  that  time  hia  religioaa  and  bia 
inteltectaal  adTaneement  kq>t  pac«:  da- 
liTand  from  all  doubt,  whclher  of  mind  or 
heart,  he  read  much  and  atodii'd  deeply  ; 
eoltivsled  Mdulooily  good  natural  endo«- 
nenli,  and  iatermeddleal  with  a  gnat 
Tariety  of  knoirledfe.  A  Divine  vocation 
directed  himTcryaoon  to  thcolofiy;  and 
he  made  Ihs  b«t  um  of  the  mean*  at  bia 
diipoial  to  acquiiat  himaelf  with  the 
Soripturei,  mod  with  the  MethodiiC  ayitem 
of  doctrine.  Ilence,  when  at  the  Con- 
fercDce  of  1811  he  wai  received  ai  a 
probalioncr  for  the  miniatry,  hia  biblical 
and  Ihiological  pnpuationi  were  more 
than  ordinarily  fall,  and  ha  gave  rich 
promiae  of  eaiiy  npeneaa  and  eicellenee- 
He  roie  rapidly  to  the  maturity  of  hia 
poweri  aa  a  miniater  of  the  Gotpel,  and 
few  of  hii  contemponuiea  were  priiilcgcd 
to  continue  io  long,  and  with  anch 
nnabatcd  itrength,  in  the  eiereiH  of  tb* 
■acred  function.  Ai  a  preacher,  llr. 
Keeling  had  ■  ifaarply-dcGnBd  indtviilaality. 
In  eateatiali  one  with  hia  brttbrcn,  in 
many  uf  hit  characlcriktica,  he  atood  apart 
and  ilone.  A  keen  ohacrver  and  critic  of 
the  preachiug  of  hi*  day,  he  formed  and 
adhered  to  hia  own  ideal:  ha  imitated  no 
miD,  and  in  hii  own  iphcre  could  by  none 
be  iiuilatrd.  Uc  held  firmly  throogh  life 
to  the  fanduneotal  Irutha  of  the  Goapeli 
hot  thcH  ha  made  th«  centre  of  a  widely 
cipandcd  circumference,  embiacing  more 
or  Icaa  all  the  ample  material  furnished 
by  human  life  and  the  haman  heart,  and 
the  llMk  of  God  (hat  intirprcta  both.  It 
wa*  hia  aim  to  make  the  Rible,  ei  a  whole 
and  in  tltcij  pail,  the  lu^cct  of  jiolpit 
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■  nidiibMd  paieefromdty  to 
1  of  ttoakfU  mcmoriei  of  God'i 
rilk  himielf  and  with  Hii  people, 
I  m  warn  iitemt  in  the  affiun  of 
li  lilB,  Imt  IwapiDg  hii  eye  tlwayt 
the  life  to  eonie.  He  did  not 
I  ontvard  demonitntions  of  his 
hope;  hnt  it  was  evident  to 
nd  him  that  hit  heart  burned 
n.  aa  he  draw  near  (o  the  grave, 
ha  laat  cares  of  his  hk,  was  the 
ai  of  a  Tohnna  of  sermons,  whioh 
aa  some  memento  of  his  ministry, 
■a  ho  Kved,  in  the  "qoietnesa 
laMa"offaithinJesos. 
lblm  LociujiG;  who  was  bom 
kngoat  8th,  18i0.  His  parenU, 
ed  God  above  many,  instilled 
dad  truths  which  were  made  the 
3od  to  his  salvation.  In  passing 
ia  acholastie  training  the  fervour 
nthftU  piety  was  somewhat  eu* 
but  he  was  preserved  from  sin. 
iOBvietion  of  duty  he  bceame  a 
far  our  ministiy,  and  in  18G0 
oDidsbury.  His  piety,  kindness, 
iaesB  endeared  him  to  his  fellow- 
and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
k  He  laboured  in  the  various 
io  whirh  he  was  appointed,  dili- 
tithfully,  and  successfully.  He 
ftilly,  and  was  painstaking  in 
iiation  for  the  pnlpit.  His 
wn  "  not  ia  word  only,  but  also 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
naaoe."  Whilst  pleased  with 
Mi  of  labour  in  the  Circuit  to 
'  Iha  last  Conference  he  was 
,  and  eherishing  desires  of  in- 
noCBlness,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
dcih  removed  him  in  a  few  days 
rid  of  trial  to  one  of  everlasting 
^  Ho  died  August  81st,  1869, 
irtieih  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
;Ua  ministry. 

iiAMni  FiBLD ;  who  was  bom  at 
i»  ia  the  year  1883.  By  the 
tf  IXTina  giBoe,  and  through  the 
I,  eiampla,  and  prayers  of  pious 
ha  waa  reaininad  in  early  life 
I  aia ;  aad  whan  twelve  yeara  of 
r  the  miniatiy  of  the  late  Kev. 
MBaib  ho  wai  eonvertod  to  God, 
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and  from  that  time  maintained  and 
adorned  a  Christian  profession.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  began  to  preach,  and 
did  ao  with  an  intelligence,  power,  and 
success  which  convinced  those  who  heard 
him  that  he  was  called  to  the  full  work  cf 
the  Christian  ministry.  He  was  acceptea 
by  the  Conference,  and  after  spending  the 
usual  term  at  the  Theological  Institution, 
he  received,  in  1846,  an  appointment  to 
India ;  where,  as  well  as  subsequently  in 
various  important  Circuits  at  home,  he 
laboured  with  great  acceptance  and  sncceaa. 
In  1866,  his  health,  which  had  long  been 
delicate,  so  far  failed  as  to  compel  him  to 
become  a  Supernumerary.  His  piety  was 
deep,  earnest,  and  progressive.  By  the 
careful  cultivation  of  mental  faculties 
originally  good,  and  by  a  diligent  and 
devout  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
became  an  able  and  effective  minister  of 
Christ.  To  efficiency  in  the  pulpit  he 
added  the  ostidoous  and  wise  discharge 
of  pastoral  duty.-  He  evinced  a  special 
sympathy  with  the  young,  and  attracted 
to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all 
the  people  of  his  charge.  In  the  hope  of 
prolonging  his  life,  he  went  to  Australia, 
where,  notwithstanding  sore  affliction  and 
painful  bereavement,  he  continued  to 
labour,  often  beyond  his  strength,  in 
preaching  that  Gospel  which  he  lovedy  and 
in  whose  precious  truths  he  himself  found 
his  chief  solace  and  support.  Many  of 
his  later  days  were  spent  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a  "  Handbook  of  Christian 
Theology,"  a  work  which  evinces  both 
literary  taste  and  ability,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  theological  knowledge.  One  of 
his  last  letters  contains  these  words :  "  All 
my  sympathies,  affections,  and  desires  are 
with  things  spiritual  and  Divine;  and  I 
trust  that  through  Him  who  '  liveth,  and 
was  dead,'  and  is  '  alive  for  evermore,'  I 
shall  find  an  entrance  through  the  gatea 
into  the  city."  He  died  at  Melbonroa, 
Australia,  September  1st,  1869,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  aad  the 
twenty-fifih  of  his  ministry. 

4.  John  Llotd;    who  was  bom  at 

Llanidloes,  in  the  year  1802.    Through 

the  instractions  and  prayers  of  a  pious 

mother,  ho  waa  led  early  to  leok  the  Lord* 

z12 
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ii,"  htd   otfafTwiM  dcUnnined.    Doriig  ud  na 

hii  lut  illDcu,  which  wu  bHcf,  h(  ftlt  cmroll; 

dccplj  hit  ntUr  nawmtfaineu  htCon  Godi  jtmi  U 

bgt  TclliDg    Gnnlj   on    the   Atoocnwnt,  woik,  1 

taHttA  Ihftt  Chriit  wu  "  procBt  ud  iupnU 

prtoiKU  u  hit  StTiouT."    Ilii  "  hcut  ud  ud  M 

flnh  (liled,"  bnt  he  "rqoiced  in  hop*  of  licUj 

tba  glixT  of  God,"  ud  an  September  Itk,  bj  Uu 

IBBS,  deputed  tbii  lire,  to  be  "lu'  aror  tian  a 

witk  the  Laid."  wLilrt 

8.  JoHW  Rklfu  1  who  wu.born  et  Mrriod 
WfaitchiTCD,  October  I7lb,  ISIB.  At  frai. 
twelTC  jttn  of  tge  be  wu  cDiiTiactd  of  God  il 
m,  ud  (ome  wRki  titer  found  peace  with  UDnen 
Qod at leotUgepnj-er- meeting.  Heentend  diieipli 
opMi  the  work  of  the  miQiilrj  in  1B38.  ud  wi 
To  u  orderl;  *ad  logieil  mind  he  nsited  pafiog 
•oondDcw  of  jnd|imeat  ud  loliiitjr  of  poor, 
duneter  Hit  preacbiig  wu  eipoulorj,  bi*  ipi: 
puDitiking,  end  pnctiol.  Ai  t  Superin-  mutti 
tcodent,  be  wu  mtthodial  ud  diicreet.  i>  til 
for  many  jeiri  be  wu  calltd  to  luSer  oppoui 
••Tere  domeitic  kfflietiau,  ud  il  length  fnll  dii 
hi*  awn  health  unk  ondet  *  painful  he  ooB 
nalidj.  At  the  flnt  intimition  at  bii  pnmit 
dnugEroul  condition  he  cloBg  to  liFe,  ud  to  niU 
found  it  bird  to  u^i  "  Tbj  will  be  dona  t"  to  bnil 
Re  had  very  lowlj  newi  of  himHlf  ud  the  Ul 
hit  UbuDTi.  4nd  puiad  in  cauequenee  pent  ; 
thran)(b  DiDch  Mrcre  temptation ;  but  I  be  hi*  po 
iune  w*B  a  lurer  trait  in  Cliriil.  A*  he  tnut  i 
drew  near  hi*  end,  when  not  racked  with  uei>  ol 
pain,  he  uktd  tboae  who  were  with  him  change 
to  help  him  to  praite  the  Lord.  On  hii  He  en 
lul  Sabbath  he  taid,  "  Now  I  have  notbiug  1B69. 
to  do  bat  to  wait ;  I  am  leadj  for  mf  10. 1 
Uiil::r."  He  died  on  September  t4tb,  at  Uti 
1SB9,  in  the  Gfir-third  jear  of  bia  age,  and  He  wi 
the  thirlf -lecand  of  hit  miDiitrj.  Wetah 

9.  William  Smith;  who  wu  barn  at  aboat 
Sheffield,  in  the  fear  ITBS.  BaTingbeen  riaeed 
earcfnlljr  tnined  bj  *  pion*  mother,  and  to  oni 
led  to  teek  the  Lard  by  Ibe  miniitiy  of  enlerai 
the  Word,  he  wu  enabled,  after  aome  and  Ua 
week)  of  diitreu,  when  abuat  fourteen  t  com 
7ean  of  age,  to  njoicc  in  the  Bunruen  of  perrioe 
God'a  pardoDing  love,  ^le  diiliuguiahed  the  iti 
lulnialera  lUtioacd  at  that  llnu  in  the  oarefhl 
SheUtld  Cireait,  perceiving  him  to  be  diTinc* 
poaaeued  of  more  than  ordiaaiy  gifti,  took  *Jid  El 
him  bj  the  hand,  and  eneouraged  him  to  wu  n 
(icreiM  and  improTe  them.  He  entered  Cnm, 
tlu  nusiatiy  at  th*  Confeicnc*  of  181^  tndh  r 
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lo  bdicnn.  Hit  tuceeti  iu 
icuta  wat  marked.  lo  paitoral 
WM  diligent,  ami  in  theadniiait- 

diicipUnc  at  odcc  finn  and  kind. 
ifteen  jeara  of  hia  life  wtre  apent 
giiboDrkood  of  Brecon,  where  his 

nid  godlj  example  will  be  long 
«d.  Thongh  in  comparatife 
1^  ht  ddighted  to  preach,  and 
tber  ptatonl  duties,  to  the  close 
Ob  the  Sabbath  previous  to  his 
■  laboora  were  attended  wiih 
wer  and  nnetion.  The  final 
wia  sodden,  but  it  found 
r.  Aa  a  ahock  of  com  folly  ripe, 
ithered  into  the  heavenly  garner, 
16th,  1869,  in  the  eighty-third 
m  age,  and  the  sixty-first  of  his 

BEABD  Vioia ;  who  was  bom  in 

1805,  at  Ware,  in  the  county  of 

Bis  parenta  were  pions,  and  by 

s  blcasinfc  on  their  iustractions  he 

irtcd  to  God  when  twel? e  years 

b^gan  to  preach  in  his  youth,  and 

inwd  himaelf  aa  a  missionary,  he 

to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 

ten  years  with  xeal  aud  success. 

;  to  England,  for  thirty  years  his 

^ieci,  in  rarions  Circaits,  were 

■eeeptable.    Mr.  Vigia  had  a 

eonaiderable  native  vigour.    He 

mnmiog,     good-natured,      and 

■ad  waa  diligent  in  composing 

Hia  atyle  waa  racy,  and  his 

energetic,  intereating,  and  in- 

The  dosing  years  of  his   life 

ided   by  beavy    affliction.     On 

8th,  18A9,  he  entered  into  the  joy 

wd,  in  the  sixty-fuurth  year  of 

id  the  forty-third  of  his  ministry. 


12.  Willi  A  sc  SHBimMAN ;  who  was  born 
at  Msrket-Rasen,  Jnly  26th,  18U.  He 
waa  blessed  with  pious  parenta,  who  endea- 
voured to  bring  him  up  *'  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lurd."  In  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Bryant,  he  was  traly 
converttd  to  God.  From  that  time  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  Sunday-  school,  and  in  conduct- 
ing prayer- meltings.  His  supreme  desire 
was  to  do  gcod  and  bring  othera  to  Christ. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  de- 
signed by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  a 
wider  spht-re  of  uscfulnes*,  aud  he  waa 
accepted  as  a  candidAte  for  the  ministry. 
Alter  eiijoyiug  the  binetit«  of  a  residence 
at  the  Theological  Institution,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Ramsay  Circuit  in  1839  ; 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  labouied 
with  great  fidelity  and  earnestness  in  the 
various  Circuits  in  which  he  waa  stationed. 
His  ministry  was  marked  by  unction  and 
power.  His  pastoral  diligence  waa  moat 
exemplary,  and  as  a  Superintendent  he  waa 
distinguished  by  wisdom  and  pmdence. 
But,  above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  God,  his 
whole  life  being  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
deep  and  fervent  piety.  In  1869  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  Supcrintendency  of  the 
North-Shields  Circuit,  where  his  work  waa 
cut  short  by  a  suddeu  and  unexpected 
death.  On  Sunday,  October  81st,  he 
preached  twice,  with  his  usual  energy  ;  on 
Monday  evening  he  attended  a  Mis- 
sionary-meeting ;  and  on  Wednesday 
morniaj<  "  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 
He  died  at  North-Shields,  November  3d, 
1869,  iuthe  fifl>-8ixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirtj -second  of  his  ministry. 


(2'o  be  continued.) 


OUB  ABMY  AND  NAVY  WOEK. 

ARMY  WORK,  ALDERSHOT. 
Report  fob  1870. 

not  nfiew  the  past  year  without  me  so  new  and  utterly  untried;  and  I 
1  pititiide  to  God.  I  entered  gratefully  record  my  obligation  to  my 
lUbg  apoa  a  aphere  of  labonr  to     coMcsgue,  Mr.  Grovca,  for  the  help  wbich 
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s  ind  tdTiea  hue  iflbrdcd 
lne>  Our  coajotgitiaiu  hive  been  ci- 
edkiit.  AtthflpHsde-Kiriceitheatlciid- 
»nce  ii  oompiilior;  1  but  Iba  iuUreit 
wkich  ttUcbci  to  tha  itriking  ippeuuiM 
of  ■  militirjr  eongngRtion  bu  been  an- 
hanced  bj  tbe  caraeit  and  dtrout  itteuliaD 
of  tliB  loldicn.  Tbe  pmenee  ud  power 
of  tha  Hoi;  Spirit  bara  brea  in  our  nudit. 
Tlie  TolDBtu7  Mrriee  bai  beta  uannuU; 
gocd,  bat  itill  1  contrut  to  tba  DianuDg 
congtegation.  Tha  cUii-meetiagB  aud 
"fallo*tbip"  meetinga  an  amoug  tbe 
moat  bleiaed  meani  of  grace  I  enr 
ktteaded.  The  loldier  opeai  bii  wbole 
htart,  and  few  wceki  bive  paued  witbout 
genuine  conTenioni  and  acceuioui  to  the 
Chnrcb.  In  addition  to  former  icrTicea, 
we  have,  bjr  permiuion  of  tbe  aolboritiEa, 
cominEiiced  a  voluutar;  one  oa  Snndaf 
evening  in  tbe  Norlb  Camp,  u  wdl  ai 
otbcra  on  week- eve  niuKi,  in  tbe  large  room 
appropriated  for  Wetlejan  wonbip,  and  a 
room  ii  now  luigned  ni  in  the  midit 
of  the  boipitali  for  our  nae  on  Sundajr- 
alUmoon. 

The  ncord  of  converaioni  dnriDg  tbe 
jeat  would  fill  a  large  apace.  One  of  tha 
aoat  recent  and  atxiking  wai  that  of  one  of 
tha  Twelfth  Lancen.  At  tbe  cloae  of  tha 
volantarj  ierrice  in  the  North  Camp,  thii 
Lancer,  who  had  been  waepiog  much,  told 
Mr.  Grovei  that  ba  bad  been  a  wntchcd 
drunkard,  and  that  ha  bad  been  tempted 
to  dutroj  bimaelf.  He  wandered  throngb 
Aldanbot,  same  to  the  cbareh.aDd  entered 
the  Soldier*-  Home.  That  (Fridaj)  night 
ha  tigned  the  pledge.  He  fonnd  tfaia  did 
not  bring  peace,  and  begged  for  the 
pr>/cri  of  Gud't  people.  He,  with  two 
other  loldiert,  wept  in  heart- anguiih,  and 
pleaded  for  mcrej.  The  lUne  nigbt 
they  became  pictaken  of  the  Saviont'i 
pardaoing  lova. 

Two  bandamen  of  one  of  the  battaliona  of 
tbe  Rifle  Brigade  hive  Utdj  given  their 
haarli  to  God.  ^Vben  one  of  them  entered 
the  ori'crly-rooni,  hii  colonrl  uid,  "  Yon, 

I- ,  have  been  twelve  yeara  Is  tha  ler- 

vicc,  and  have  never  niahed  to  change 
j'onr  rrligioD  before.  Yon  don't  want  to 
earrj  juur  initnimenl  tochnrch."  "Sir," 
be  taid,  "  1  have  cot  cared  whether  I  want 
•nyahere  at  all;  but  now  I  have  given 
aj  hcut  to  God,  1  with  to  joiii  mj  own 
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verted, 

One    J 

the  H 

had  ■] 

Aldm 
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pital. 

all  bit 
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IdlflB.  And  jet»  when  ready 
pwe  ind  them  in  deep  ihame 
nee    coming    ifxeth   to   the 

ptel  ?iiitttion  ii  regularly  pur- 
nl  have  died  in  the  year.  One, 
n,  departed  very  inddenly.  But 
leved  lensc  of  the  Sa?  iour't  pre- 
lother,  a  powerful  man,  iiyured 
d  died  in  hospital.  He  and  hia 
nined  the  Society  a  few  months 
e  e?er  professed  trust  iu  Chn«t> 
death,  I  learned  that  he  had 
r  the  most  drunken  and  depraved 
regiment«and  that  he  would  beat 
seanae  she  WDuld  not  driuk  as 
[is  conversion  was  the  cause  of 
id  satis&etion  to  all  bis  com- 
lave  a  blessed  convictiou  that 
1  Jeans :  other  coses  were  full 
i  comfort  to  us. 

:k  is  ever  beginning.  Two  of 
blessed  conversions  we  have 
«  of  young  men  in  the  fourth 
sixtieth  Rifles.  They  were  all 
decire.  Suddenly  they  left  for 
Hint  our  having  even  an  oppor- 
eeiug  them.  Some,  on  whom  I 
Tor  much  earnest  working,  are 
joui  warning  to  other  stations. 
ATshot  it  must  ever  be  thus.  It 
I  call  to  earnest  duty  to  present 
f  and  freely  in  every  sermon, 
religious  duties  and  services. 
lo^  we  must  do  quickly ;  do  it  in 
and  prayer,  looking  for  present 

ive  lost  by  removals  more 
lie  the  number  we  have  re- 
t  we  have  now  meeting  more 
k  the  number  on  the  class- 

I  months  since.  But  we 
*idien^  Hemt  now,  adjoiuing 
.  Its  working,  and  the  means 
ig  it«  have  been  to  me  a  great 
StiU,  ita  value  to  us  has  been 
lodly  soldiera  find  in  it  a  bond 
penitents  are  in  it  led  to  Christ. 
r  night  the  voice  of  pleading 
B  ia  heard  in  it ;  and  many  will 

who  has  left  ns  did  in  a  letter, 
be  Soldiera*  Home  in  Aldershot 

I I  ever  loved  my  own  home." 
ntro  of  aggreMion.  "We  get 
mI  .teachuiy.  pray^-leadera. 


local-preachers,  who  are  ever  seeking  to 
incite  men  to  bring  their  comrades,  that 
they,  too,  may  be  saved.  "We  have  lec- 
tures, temiierancc  meetings,  a  band  of 
hope,  and  monthly  tea-meetings  in  con- 
nection with  it.  And  nfter  a  year's  experi- 
ence, whilst  convinced  that  much  more 
may  be  douc.we  thank. God  for  the  blessed 
results  of  our  first  year  of  operation, 
and  wonder  how  the  work  of  God  has 
been  sustained  here  without  such  aid. 

I  cauuuf  close  without  making  grateful 
mention  of  the  uniform  courtesy,  con- 
sideration, and  kindness  we  receive  from 
the  authorities  iu  this  Camp,  snd  from 
commanding:  officers  and  adjutants  of  regi- 
ments. In  the  regiment  where  we  are 
strongest,  the  colonel  in  command  brought 
one  man  under  the  special  notice  of  the 
general  of  the  brigade.  "  You  are  a  'Wes- 
leyan  P  "  he  said  to  the  man.  "  Yes,  Sir," 
was  the  reply.  "General,"  said  the 
colonel,  *'  the  Weslejana  arc  the  best  men 
in  my  regiment." 

I  called  last  week  in  the  orderly-room 
uf  a  regiment  just  arrived,  and  explained 
the  purpose  of  our  Home,  requesting 
facilities  for  the  men  to  be  enlisted  as 
members.  The  adjutant  said,  "I  will 
send  to  yon  the  most  trustworthy  Wes- 
leyan  sergeant  we  have,  to  take  his  in- 
structions from  yon ;  and  in  every  way  we 
will  aid  such  efforts." 

My  own  convictiou  deepens  that  Me- 
thodism has  no  finer  field  of  work  than  the 
army, — none  that  will  better  repay  culture, 
none  that  will  yield  more  wide-spread 
spiritual  results.  We  thank  friends  who 
have  aided  us.  We  know,  as  we  preach, 
that  many  mothers  are  pleading  for  their 
sons  in  earnest  supplication ;  many  Sun- 
day-school teachers  are  remembering  their 
old  scholars.  We  ask  for  more  earnest, 
pleading,  expectant  prayer;  for  the  eon- 
version  of  the  British  army  would  bless 
England,  and  hasten  the  world's  salvation. 

Aldershot,         Bichakd  Harot. 
June  ZOa,  1870. 

N.  B. — I  wish  to  append  a  note  to  this 
Beport,  to  express  my  sense  of  gratitude 
to  those  who,  in  towns  where  no  chaplain 
is  appointed,  so  zealously  labour  for  the 
good  of  the  soldier.  A  portion  of  tho 
king's  Own  Royals  lately  came  into 
camp  from  Dover.     Knowing  this  ngi- 
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max  }ai  bcca    Iodic  im   Imdii,  tkra  ia  U 

Abnuuu,  me  upcctsd   to  End  bat  bw  1 

Valr^ut.     Bot  owiDj  to  tka  efint*  of  r 

the  Be*.  Dr.  Knowla  inil  the  Rn.  H.  P.  • 

llughet,  B.  i.,  it  emu  lo  at  itioDBa  thu  t 
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The  Diniasion  of  dae  provision  for 
piocnring  correct  denominational 
■tatiiticB  along  with  the  Census  to 
b«  taken  next  jear,  is  a  public  mis- 
fortune. On  so  important  a  subject 
itwonld  have  been  bnt  reaaonable  to 
expect  that  all  parties  would  hare 
vied  with  each  other  in  obtainiog 
accurate  informatiott.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  fore«  of  prejndioe, 
orof  distnut.  that  the  opportunitf  ia 
loet,  for  another  deoade,  of  recti^ing 
the  figures  on  tha  aceoracj  of  which 
BO  manj  social  and  religions  quee- 
tiona  depend  for  healthy  legislation ; 
the  returns  for  1851  will  continue  to 
be  quoted — let  na  hope  with  waning 
authoiitj,  bnt  still  will  be  qnoted — 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in  all 
discnssions  affecting  the  claims  and  | 
interests  of  the  respective  seetions  of  i 
the  religious  community.  ■ 

The  defect  in  the  Census  Bill  just  i 
passed  is  the  mora  lo  be  regretted  ■ 
becanae  of  the  ease  with  which  a  i 
■obeme,  fair  to  all  concerned,  might  d 
have  been  devised  and  carried  out.  e 
An  average  of  attendanoeB  at  places  li 
of  woTsliip  on  given  dsya  might  g 
without  difficulty  have  been  aaew-  a 
tabled  ;  or  the  enumeration  might  o 
have  been  made  after  the  example  tl 
of  that  of  1851 ;  to  which  could  s 
have  been  added,  for  the  satisfaction  p 
of  snch  as  might  think  it  of  value,  a 
the  nominal  religious  profoaaion  of  ji 
each  person,  as  stated  by  heads  of  g; 
families  and  others  required  to  fill  fa 
up  the  schedules.  One  retum  would  pi 
bmn  inppleBMiited  tho  othor;  ftsd    oi 
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>  eoma  booh  or  late  from 
i  honour  of  a  neighbour, 
k  mMj  be,  long  accoatomed 
the  first  word  in  settling 
nee  of  power,"  and  to  take 
step  in  maintaining  or 
.  The  mournful  truth  is, 
ite  of  *'  Industrial  Exhibi- 
B  greater  fisusility  of  social 
a,  the  increase  of  wealth, 
ilj,  the  adyance  of  popular 
M,  battle-fields  are  scarcely 
sent  in  Europe  than  in 
oght  less  civilised,  not  to 
Aianized,  than  our  own. 
rar  cause  it  may  be  attri- 
ambition  or  to  fear,  the 
ad  resources  of  modem 
«  lavished  upon  nothing 
IS  on  the  means  of  military 
Ldafenoe;  mutual  distrust 
ed  by  rivalry  in  costly 
a;  uid  every  now  and 
ihe  twenty  years  last  past, 
lered  fire  has  broken  out 
flame, — an  Inkerman,  a 
a  Sadowa.  Issue  is  now 
ween  two  great  nations  on 
ch  for  their  ghastly  car- 
henceforth  take  rank  with 
eipsio  and  Borodino.  The 
nearer  to  our  shores  than 
iVaterloo,— deplorable  as  it 
sot  be  without  its  compen- 
«  it  to  promise  a  mitigation 
Lmost  chronic  war-temper 
figures  modem  no  less  than 
ivilixation.  The  present 
«v«r,  either  by  the  entire 
' of  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
r  by  the  temporary  exhaus- 
li,  what  guarantee  have  we 
■oenes  as  the  last  month 
sued  will  not  be  again 
Ad  that  perhaps  compara- 
m?  So  far  as  we  can 
ttie  one  lesson  the  nations 
eaming  seems  to  be  to  put 
Bfny  man's  hand,  to  make 
f  training  obligatory  on 


every  citizen,  to  perfect  '*  arms  of 
precision,"  to  cast  huger  cannon,  and 
cover  ships  of  war  with  thicker 
plates  of  steel.  Every  *  European 
State  has  put  its  hand  to  the  bilt  of 
the  sword  while  watching  the  pre- 
sent duel :  the  transfer  of  supremacy 
seems  to  be  the  occasion  of  no  less 
jealousy  than  its  possession.  An 
organization  has  been  ripening 
through  a  century  and  a  quarter 
which  suddenly  proves  itself  capa- 
ble of  putting  a  whole  nation — not 
merely  its  technical  army — in  full 
strength  on  the  field  in  a  fortnight ; 
an  example  only  too  likely  to  be 
followed,  to  its  minutest  details,  by 
every  State  that  has  an  object  to 
gain  or  possessions  and  fancied 
rights  to  lose.  Even  if  the  issue  of 
the  present  struggle  be  the  signal 
humiliation  of  one  or  other  of  the 
combatants,  will  it  secure  for  long 
the  peace  of  Europe  ? 

At  homo  it  is  not  forgotten  how 
narrow  are  the  risks  of  embroilment 
in  Continental  quarrels  which  we 
have  several  times  during  late  years 
run ;  that  tlie  Crimean  war  is  of 
yesterday ;  tliat  the  volunteer  move- 
ment sprang  from  fears  of  a  collision 
with  one  of  the  great  powers  now  at 
variance,  and  that  only  four  or  five 
years  ago  a  contest  with  the  other 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  imminent. 
Our  arsenals  and  dock-yards  are 
therefore  again  busy,  and  recruiting 
for  the  army  is  reported  as  being 
"brisk."  The  newspapers  bristle 
with  statistics  bearing  on  military 
organization,  and  calculations  re« 
specting  our  resources  in  men  and 
material,  sailors  and  ships,  are 
scanned  with  unwonted  interest. 
For  the  purposes  of  defence— j[>ro 
aru  et/ocii — the  nation  will  grudge 
nothing ;  at  the  same  time  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  no  attitude  is  so 
likely  to  lead  us  into  an  entangle- 
ment with   our   neighbours,   into 
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emmpugna  &i  mon  ooMj  in  lUo 
and  treunie  thftn  thoM  of  M*rl- 
boroDgli  and  Wellington,  as  that  of 
an    ostentatious   praparednesa   for 

The  war,  irliich  has  aBtonialieduB 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  march,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations,  though 
ft  thoroughly  discreditable  one  in 
its  origin,  will.  neverthele9=i,  pro- 
bably hare  an  important  bearing 
on  the  interests  of  religion.  Already 
the  French  troops  have  left  Itome : 
the  "  eldest  son  of  the  Chun^h  "  no 
longer,  ostensibly  at  least,  props 
Fins  IX.  SomeconTention  or  other, 
probably,  has  been  entered  into, 
which,  for  the  present,  restiains 
Italy  from  seizing  the  coreted  capi- 
tal ;  and  it  may  be  that  more  than 
one  of  the  great  powers  do  not  cars 
to  see  "United  Italy"  too  nnited; 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
with  the  departure  of  the  last  French 
soldier  to  Cinta  Veochia,  the  Pope 
and  hia  advisers  see  before  them  an 
altematiye  which  they  have  long 
feared  to  face.  No  keener  satire 
npon  the  pretensiona  which  called 
the  Council  together  only  twelve 
months  ago  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  Germany  itself,  Roman  Catho- 
lic as  a  large  part  of  its  populations 
are,  "  Fatherland  "  is  still  dominant 
over  every  other  consideration:  IVo- 
testant  and  Catholic  have,  in  fact, 
long  lived  and  worked  there  aide  by 
vide  as  quietly  as  the  titles  of  their 
respective  books  lie  in  the  Leipdc 
Catalogue.  Tet  this  cannot  last  for 
ever :  a  process  is  already  going  on 
the  main  outline  of  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace.  The  drift  of  recent 
dynastic  changes  is  such  as  to  indi- 
cate that  at  no  distant  period 
the  rest  of  Germany  nil]  join  its 
ftrtunos  to  those  of  the  Northern 
Confederation, — that  a  political 
fusion  of  all  tlie  German  States  will 
tkka  place.    This  accomplished,  &e 
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dl  in  England  and 
and  also  to  ibnrteen  thoasand 
a,  enclosing  schednles,  which, 
dnly  filled,  will  disclose 
koal  requirements  of  the 
,  in  the  sense  fixed  by  the 
ih  regard  to  Primary  Edu- 

These  statistics,  as  soon  as 
d  and  tabulated,  will  be 
pemsed,  throwing  light,  as 
1  do,  upon  recent  discnssions, 

as  pointing  to  practical 
iims  for  our  guidance  in  the 

The  Methodist  friends  of 
u  education  " — we  need  not 
ifine  the  term — ^will  now  need 
:  themselves.  What  others 
is  certain:  High  Church, 
irChnroh,  and  Roman  Ca- 
have  a  perfect  right  to  make 
It  they  can  for  themselves 
he  provisions  of  the  Act. 
BO  argument  for  abating  our 
Mhalf  of  popular  education 
ill   be  both  religious  and 

Our  own  schools  will,  wc 
B  maintained  in  their  ef!I- 
fhile,  at  the  same  time,  wo 
n  a  willing  hand  in  alle^i- 
i  educational  want,  wherever 
oved  to  exist,  not  only  by 
•ates  and  serving  in  school- 
but  by  betraying  an  intelli- 
vest  in  the  well- working  of 
ime  adopted  by  the  nation. 
I  more  observe,  that,  accord- 
he  Act,  no  building  grants 

made  towards  denomiua- 
chools  not  in  progress  by 
day  of  December  next. 


LECTTOMABT  BILL. 

»  the  "  innocents  "  slaugh- 
the  close  of  the  last  Session 
iment  was  one  which  might 
re  been  spared.  No  party, 
itio  or  [political,  opposed  it ; 
la  prodoct  of  a  Royal  Gom- 
we  believe ;  it  encountered 


no  damaging  oratory  in  its  way,  so 
far  as  it  was  allowed  to  go,  through 
I^rliament ;    and   yet,    for    Kome 
reason  or  other  hiUierto  withheld, 
tills    useful    Bill    is     among    the 
number  of  those  which  will  have  to 
reappear  some  months  hence.    The 
resurrection  will  be  so  easy  as  to 
make  it  worth  while  asking  why  it 
fcihould  have  been  necessary.     Leav- 
ing that  question  to  be  answered  by 
others  who  are  more  concerned  in 
the  matter,  being  more  tightly  bound 
to  forms  and  nibrics  tliau  ourselves, 
wc  are   comforted  with  tlie  know- 
ledge that  we  need  not  wait  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  an 
order  of  lessons  for  our  own  Sabbath 
services.     Under   the    direction   of 
the   Conference,  a  list  of  Sunday 
lessons  has  been  prepared,  (differing 
slightly  from  that  proposed  in  the 
Bill    for    tliis    year    abandoned,) 
which     will     be     a    considerable 
improvement  upon  the  one  now  in 
use.    It  will  be  printed  along  with 
what  will  hereafter  be  recognized 
as  our  own  Liturgical  Service, — a 
Service     to    bo    used,    by    those 
who    may    prefer    it,     in     those 
chapels    in    which    the    Book    of 
Common  l^yer,  or  Mr.  Wesley's 
Abridgment      of    it,      has     been 
hitherto  employed  in  the  conduct 
of   Divine  worship.     For  this  last 
help  towards  maintaining  tlie  uni- 
formity and  efficiency  of  our  public 
devotions,  where  the  Prayer  Book  is 
used,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Ex- 
President  Shaw,  who  has  long  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  If  we 
may  judge  from  some  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  leading  public 
journals,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  our  freedom  A*om  incon- 
veniences under  which  others,  less 
favoured,  must  be  content  to  remain 
a  little  longer. 
August  25th,  1870. 


BIOGBAFEIOAL  8 

"  Blem  Go3,  unr  people  dia    wdL"  A 

wu  Iha  cidinulion  of  >  fetcna  Clirii-  VOli 

lim  in  ong  of  sur  loTC-feuU.    The  wonl*  "Tbi 

ireat  thniaghtlu  utemblj  like  electncitf  ;  paMl 

the  drooping  member*  took   hetit;    the  Chrii 

Chiireh  nu  roiusd  to  Uj  hold  oa  God  bf  Ai  tl 

prufer;  the  menu  of  gnce  were  better  lo  b! 

■(tended,  lod  ■  rerlnl  of  religion  wu  Uie  cIom 

reiult.     When  men  die  let/l  it  ii  ■  proof  d««p] 

thit  thej  hare  lived  veil ;  thai  the;  hire  bloo< 

bnilt  on  the  right  ronndation ;  not  "  wood  belie 

hi7,  itubble,"  bnt  "  goid,  uItct,  and  pre-  Chn 

dona  aloDc*."  Som 

The  "  Wcdejan-Uethodut  MagHine,"  tbit 

hai  from  iti  (mnmeneeineDt  been  diatin-  thtf. 

gniibod  for  the  valuable  Chriitian  biogra-  in  tl 

phj  which  it  haa  contained.     Tatbeeom-  flood 

fort  of  lena  of  tbooiand*  of  the  llTing,  it  onl; 

haa  ToorirA  the  halj  liTea  *Dd  peaoefol  good 

deatbi  of  men  and  wonun  whohaTgliftd  totl 

well  and  died  well.     lu  the  hope  of  adding  mjdi 

another  itone  lo  thii  ipiritnal  "Galead,"  wHh 

the  fallowing  iketcb  of  one  who  loved  the  ^  pi 

Saviour,  and   trod  in  Hii   footlUpt,   it  reeci 

placed  UD  ricord.  ftvoi 

DANIEL  SiTVHiR  waa  born  it  Worn-  Ii 

bridge,  Shropihi re,  in  1809.    He  ramoved  wer« 

with  the  family  to  Bilaton  when  a  boj ;  cot  < 

bnl  bii  parents  bung  atrangera  to  religion,  bear 

and  n^leeleri  of  Divine  wonhip,  Daniel  mm 

waa  neither  taken  to  the  honae  of  God,  nor  laU 

aent  to  the  Sahbath-ichool,    but  alloired  Ihvw 

to  take  hii  own  conrae  in  life.    The  nanit  and 

it   ii    eaij    to   conjcctiin :    he   grew    ap  U*  1 

withont  the  fur  of   God,  and   in  groai  II 

neglect  of  the  Krvieei  of  the  aanetnarj.  net. 

When   a    joaig    nan  he    formed    an  waai 

teqaaintance  with  the  eicellent  female  who  ed  ll 

aRcrwardi   beeana    hia  wife.    Tie   pro-  in  b 

poaed  nnian  wai  not  a  vei;  bopeftil  one.  He  i 

He  would  eondnet  the  Udj  to  the  door  of  worl 

the  rhapel,  but  for  aome  time  could  not  be  traet 

induced  to  go  indde.    At  length  be  waa  the  ■ 

penuadcd  to  enter,  and  hear  for  hinuelC  ing' 

The  word  wa)    with   power:  the    "two-  "An 

eilgtd  aword"   pierced  to  the  "dividing  then 

of  the  joinli  and    marrow,"  and  proved  aorel 

"  a  diicerncr  of  the  Uioughla  and  iatenta  jet  I 

of  the   heart."    He  nniud  bimielf  with  hi.  | 

the  Chnrcb,  and  beeune  ao  eameal  acekcr  deair 

of  aalvation.  f^  t, 
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te»  but  fiHmd  the  man  in  a 
L  Aioihier  ]ott  hU  sight ;  and 
(■ft  to  tlis  prajer-meetiogt  con- 
oor  lata  friend. 

jmn  after  kU  conTenion  he 
preaitd  witli  the  eonriction  that 

dotjT  to  eall  nnnert  to  repen- 
B  Bentioned  thia  to  the  miniiter, 
nged  a  trial.  The  Lord  bleated 
I  work,  and  now  another  iphere 
iboar  was  opened  to  him.     His 

of  his  abihties  for  this  work 

hamble,  and  hence  he  wonld 
I  hia  efforts  in  the  pulpit 
g."  boty  "  speaking  a  little  for 
"      He    had   great  power    in 

waa  his  element,  his  delight, 
ihere  in  which  he  breathed.  He 
ited  times  for  communion  with 
ntitkcr  companj  nor  business 
Ited  to  interfere  with  them. 
\  he  remov^ed  to  Walsall,  where 
I  elass,  of  which  he  continue  i 
to  the  close  of  life.    The  mem- 

hia  care  were  dear  to  him,  and 
mt  to  bring  them  before  the 
ayer,  especially  those  who  were 
of  wandering,  or  of  "  growing 
ell-doing  " 

porai  afEairs  our  brother  was 
na  and  diligent,  that  he  might 
thioga  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
r  did  he  fail  to  ask  God's  bless- 
t  work  of  his  hands.  On  one 
ia  master  was  in  difficulties,  and 
were  likely  to  be  stopped.  Our 
e  it  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer, 
ty  was  averted,  and  the  works 

ily  were  trained  "  in  the  nurture 
iition  of  the  Lord,"  and  before 
n  henoe,  he  had  the  happiness 
wm  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
1  "the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
rhe  Bev.  James  Smeeth,  one  of 
*  putors,  writes :  "  My  connec- 
It  Qinreh  has  extended  through 
I:  a  better  man  than  Daniel 
have  not  known,  nur  a  more 
kriatian.  At  I  think  of  him  my 
iafolantarily  to  say, 

r  wHil,  thy  days  are  ended  I '  *' 


In  the  autumn  of  1888  hia  health 
began  to  decline,  and  apprehensions  were 
entertained  by  some  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  lu  October  the  death  of  a 
dear  grandson  greatly  affected  him.  Still 
the  means  of  grace  were  attended,  and  reli- 
gions duties  performed,  but  with  evident 
feebleness:  the  nature  of  his  affliction 
was  such  as  to  balHe  medical  skill  and 
treatment. 

On  Saturday,  January  SOtb,  1869,  he 
waa  mediuting  on  the  love  of  God,  when 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Glory  to  God  I 
Glory  to  God  I     Hallelujah ! 

'  For  mc  my  elder  brethren  stay, 
And  angels  beckon  me  away, 
And  Jesus  bids  me  come.'" 

After  this  be  had  a  seizure,  which  some- 
what alarmed  the  family.  The  writer  was 
sent  for,  and  hastened  to  the  sick  room. 
Ou  recognizing  him  he  laid, "  O,  Mr.  Binns, 
I  do  find  the  Gospel  I  have  endeavoured  to 
preach  to  others  u  true,  llie  religion  I 
have  professed  for  years  supports  me  now.'* 
He  added,  *'  The  sky  is  bright,  the  sky  is 
clear!  All  is  glorious  I  I  am  happy,  and 
shall  spend  a  glurious  Sabbath  in  heaven." 
During  the  following  day  he  was  very 
weak  aud  suffered  great  pain,  but  was  (bll 
of  gratitude  and  praise.  Referring  to  his 
former  state,  he  said,  "  O  what  a  sinner 
I  was  when  grace  found  me  1  But  grace 
has  triumphed,  grace  is  magnified.     I  am 

*  a  sinner  saved  by  grace : ' 

'  For  sorrow  aud  sadness, 
I  joy  do  receive 
And  share  in  the  gladness, 
Of  all  that  believe.'  *' 

On  one  occasion,  when  in  great  agony, 
he  said, "  This  morning  I  longed  to  be  gone, 
and  asked  to  go ;  but  was  enabled  te  say, 

*  Thy  will  be  done.'  I  have  given  up  my 
wife  and  family  into  His  hands,  aud  am 
waiting  the  Lord's  time."  Being  informed 
that  his  class  waa  about  to  meet  for  the 
renewal  of  Quarterly  TickeU,  he  said, 
"  Tell  them  that  I  feel  aa  if  I  had  just 
conic  up  to  the  door  of  a  much  respected 
friend :  my  hand  is  on  the  rapper,  and 
I  am  waiting  to  enter  my  Father's  house 
above.    TcU  them  how  glsd  I  shall  be  to 
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Af  a*  Axx*  KCM   aitw  EOT,  be  to    1 

cocis  tKJT  ip<B*  i>  ■  best  Hliiipa.    SoBC  Man 

u(  ill   IkT.  wu^  aoT.  "  Hr  I«rd,  mT  br  v 

God:   lini  ia  Ike  nik* :   V;  CIu'a  : '  bnu 

Mn.  fuLDCi  Hid,  "  Pitoacj  Jaga  '.  tkc  li^i 

lieUtj  it  Bort*  WOE."    He  lifted  cp  hi*  rta, 
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Jau-iii  4tk.  1570.— St  WiltiH. 
Ahnh>=  OkTzt.  Ki'.hEnlmUtiiiz  fulli 
IE  ut  Wcrd  c/  Gad,  u.d  (^>^ltniIl^]  bj  ibr 
kie  of  CarUl,  lh<  pica  ud  ;adic:oui 
lE&llKf  t^  Abnhun  GeDn:r, — ha  only 
»3£.  tiT(3  to  btr  H  Briaii-Bill, 
StTTmber  ilf,  151% — lon^l  lo  Iikd 
lis  £rja  ibe  mr  fim  "  i&  ih<  nnrtcn 
t^i  •d-iniika  oT  the  Ijori."  At  non  u 
bt  *u  aUc  ;a  vCk,  ihe  took  bim  witb  btr 
tv  b«T  vct-ilj  tliH-mertinf ,  uid  ibe  btbir 
iLiuii  cf  Enn  which  >bc  rocld  find  limt 
to  alTcd,  u^d  tnfiucd  lo  morh  other  cwa 
dtTOOt  eb«rfa!c«i  into  tban  tbu  Abra- 
buD  lorci  Ihes  LL  men  be  vu  ontj 
Mien  icvtof  act,  God  loot  herrronibim, 
■cd  none  nmiiiird  to  inis  him  u  ihe 
bid  loTcd  lo  do.  She  bid  done  her  vorl 
irell,  hosenr,  and  it  bore  tte  fndt 
UiriDelT  pronuxd.  Sect  to  u  Eatih- 
liihtd  Chcrrb-ifbool  in  Dndler,  irhere  be 
>u  rompelltd  lo  ittend  ChnrcbiprTice 
ereiT  SiindiT,  uid  Ihit  until  thi  uc  of 
fDorlrcn,  he  nerer  loit  hii  Iitc  for  the 
Melbodiim  of  bii  mother,  nor  hit  iii]|iie*- 
fioDi  or  her  Idtiniiinj  for  Jefoi,  her 
eiunplc  and  her  prajen.  At  eiihtecn  he 
becaiiie  dcepljr  coniineed  of  lin  auder  a 
■tnooD  of  the  Ker.  John  Healer,  at 
BloomSeld,  rrom,  "Chooie   n  thii  daj 


c  will  ■ 


a  few  dt;i 


afterwudi,  ai  he  wu  enfnged  in  hit  diilj 
work,  the  inritation  of  Jnu  came  beFwe 
hioi,  "  Come  nnto  >It,  aU  je  that  laboar 
and  aic  hearj  Uden,  lad  1  will  pn  jon 
rut."  Wilh  according  faith  be  Eielaiiced, 
"I  eoinc,  I  come;  I  bare  comr1"aiid 
almnt  •(  the  tame  initant  be  rrjoierd  in 
the  aaotaiicc  of  Diiioe  aeeeptaorr.  At  a 
Sundtj -tcbool  teacher  he  loon  be^an  to 
draw  tinoeri  to  the  Si(iaur  who  had  to 
gracionily  reeeired.  him ;  and  uol  loag 
•Aerwardt  he  entered  into  a  wider  tphere 
of  lueTolneai  at  a  local  prcacbcr.  Reetired 
»rilh  a  welcome  ereiTwbere,  he  alnajt  in 
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MEirOIE  OP  THE  EEV.  SAMUEL  BROADBENT : 

BY  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

^Y  father  was  bom  at  Baistow,  near  Sowcrby-Bridgo,  York- 
fe,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1794,  and  was  dedicated  to  God  in 
>tisin  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Atmore,  in  the  Weslcyan- Methodist 
ipel,  Halifax.  Ho  was  \ery  early  a  subject  of  the  gracious 
iiences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  when  listening  to  the  conversa- 
^  of  the  godly,  or  reading  religious  books,  his  heart  was  often 
tngely  touched.  These  religious  impressions  came  with  re- 
ibled  force  when,  at  ten  years  of  age,  he  lost  a  younger 
ther.  But  as  he  grew  older  he  mingled  with  prayerless  com- 
ions,  and  the  promise  of  early  piety  died  away.  At  length, 
'ever,  when  jirostrate  upon  a  couch  of  pain  and  weariness,  ho 
SJit  the  Lord  earnestly,  promising  that  if  his  life  were  spared, 
lould  be  spent  to  God's  glory.  Had  he  then  known  the  plan 
salvation  through  faith  in  Chi-ist,  he  probably  would  have  been 
bled  to  claim  God  as  his  Father  and  his  Friend.  On  the  first 
bath  after  he  was  able  to  attend  the  house  of  God,  he  heard 
late  Dr.  Banting  preach  from  the  words,  *'  If  thou  faint  in  the 

of  adversity,  thy  strengtli  is  small."  Under  this  sermon  he 
most  powerful  convictions,  leading  him  to  a  still  stronger 
frmination  to  serve  the  Lord.  Although  ho  had  previously 
nded  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Miles  Atkinson,  Vicar  of 
md,  and  had  been  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
itual  things,  yet  he  never  thought  of  seriously  seeking  the 
»yment  of  pei'sonal  religion  but  in  connection  witli  the  Wes- 
a  Methodists.  During  the  Sabl)ath  just  referred  to,  he  resolved 
i  he   would  become  a  member    of   the   Methodist   Society, 

soon  afterwards,  being  affectionately  urged  to  meet  in  class, 
consented,  though  with  some  hesitation  and  timidity.  This 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  :  notwithstanding  a  long  stnigglo 
1  doubts,  depressions,  and  fears,  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
testimonies  for  God  which  lie  now  heard,  and  by  the  advice 
ai  to  him  by  those  with  whom  he  was  tlius  associated.  The 
py  xesalt  was  that  ho  yielded  himself  fully  to  the  Saviour, 
OL.  zvi. — nrm  sertes.  &  K 
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feeling  reproved  for  his  unbelief.  The  "  day- star  "  now  aroae 
heart :  he  "  followed  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  receiTing  his 
token  of  membership  from  the  late  Rev.  Zechariah  YewdalL 

Long  x>^^ous  to  his  submitting  himself  onto  Ood, 
father  had  frequent,  and  to  him  unaccountable  impressions 
he  must  at  some  future  period  preach  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  < 
the  greatest  sources  of  sorrow  and  remorse  which  he  felt 
penitent  was,  that  he  was  **  wasting  time  which  ought  1 
employed  in  preparation  for  this  great  work.'*  So  strong  wai 
persuasion  that  while  yet  leading  a  sinful  life  he  entered  npo 
consecutive  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  order  to  be 
familiar  with  their  contents.  After  his  conversion,  nothing 
prised  him  so  much  as  the  change  he  felt  in  himself  when  pen 
the  Sacred  Volume :  he  had  hitherto  read  it  with  the  "veil**  oi 
heart ;  now  he  searched  the  Divine  Oracles  with  hmnilitjr 
prayer.  He  then  began  a  practice  which  he  continued  ihv 
the  rest  of  his  Ufe,  that  of  reading  a  portion  daily,  folloiri 
plan  which  secured  the  consecutive  perusal  of  the  Old  Testu 
once,  and  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  twice,  eveiy; 
This  was  the  treasury  in  which  he  found  *'  things  new  and  < 
the  armoury  whence  he  obtained  weapons  wherewith  io  fi^ ' 
good  fight  of  faith."  It  was  this  diligent  and  close  study  oi 
Word  of  God  which  fitted  him  in  after  years  to  beoome  in 
expounder  of  it  to  others. 

My  father*s  first  attempt  at  addressing  a  congregation  wv 
private  house,  when  he  was  enabled  to  speak  with  freedr 
about  half  an  hour ;  and  his  second  essay  was  also  in  a  dr 
house.    These  first  efforts  elicited  some  thoughtless  commei 
from  persons  whose  approval  was  but  of  small  worth,  h 
helped  to  give  him  a  degree  of  confidence  which  waa  flC 
greatly  lessened.      He  went  on  the  next  occasion  weD 
as  he  imagined,  having  carefully  considered  his  subject  an' 
his  plan  of  discourse.     He  had  not  proceeded  far,  how 
his  mind  became  confused,  and  his  lips  were  almost  i 
was  so  distressed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  thaf 
the  idea  of  preaching.      For  some  time  he  declined 
meuts  to  make  another  attempt,  assigning  as  a  reasoD 
'*  not  fit,"  and  that  he  had  '*  altogether  missed  hia  wa; 
his  consent  an  announcement  was  made  for  him  t^ 
farmer*s  house  at  Ellaud,  when,  on  his  expressing 
ness  to  do  so,  he  was  urged  by  his  exceUent  class 
Baildon,  to  **  go  forth  trusting  in  the  Lord."    Hi 
nearly  all  the  way,  and  praying  that  he  ought  be  I 
if  it  was  the  Lord's  will  that  he  should  engage  r 
work.   The  Holy  Spirit  was  pleased  to  voaohsafe  H 
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t ;  and  many  aftei-wards  spoke  of  the  occasion  us  having  been 
of  Bpiritnal  refreshing. 

k>nt  this  time  the  Bev.  Thomas  Jackson,  tiicu  Superintendent 
M  Circuit,  had  some  conversation  with  my  father,  appointed  a 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  put  his  name  on  the  phm  as  a  local 
sher  on  trial.  My  gniudiather,  wlio,  though  a  regular 
idant  at  the  chapel,  had  not  maintained  the  flame  of  godli- 
in  his  heart,  proposed  that  he  should  conduct  an  evening- 
ee  in  their  own  honse,  the  kitchen  of  which,  being  large  and 
nodjoas,  would  accommodate  a  goodly  number  of  people.  At 
ippointed  hour,  kitchen,  house,  and  passage,  were  full  of 
VBf  including  the  preacher's  father,  mother,  brotheiti,  and 
rs.  He  felt  much  trepidation,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  began 
ar  that  he  was  about  again  to  bo  **  confounded,"  but  soon 
ined  his  recollection,  and  was  graciously  assisted  from  on 
,  When  the  service  was  over,  he  retired  to  his  room,  to  thank 
for  His  help,  and  to  ask  His  blessing  upon  the  discourse  he 
delivered.  The  next  day,  my  gi-andfather  went  to  the  class- 
ing, returned  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  was  soon  restored 
le  Divine  favour :  he  became  a  zealous  and  iiseful  disciple  of 
Caster ;  and  after  five  or  six  years  of  devotedness  as  a  i)rayer 
dass-leader,  died  in  the  triumph  of  faith. 
16  Whitsuntide,  my  father  was  requested  to  conduct  an  open- 
nrvice  amongst  a  number  of  prize-fighters,  gamblers,  and  others 
ce  character,  group  after  gi-oup  of  whom,  leaving  their  several 
»,  gathered  round  the  herald  of  the  Cross,  until  quite  a  large 
regation  was  collected.  An  attempt  to  distract  the  attention 
10  people  by  throwing  a  large  dog  into  their  midst  was 
letoal.  On  my  honoured  parent's  return  from  abroad,  more 
twelve  years  afterwards,  ho  was  told  that  several  persons 
given  their  hearts  to  God  from  that  day,  and  that  two  of 
.  had  only  recently  departed  this  life  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
loat  this  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke  visited  the  West  Riding  of 
■hire,  addressing  the  people  on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions, 
loDecting  money  for  their  extension.  My  father's  heart  warmed 
da  the  Doctor,  and  towards  the  cause  which  he  advocated;  and 
Mponse  to  the  appeals  made  was,  '*  Here  am  I,  send  me."  His 
.  was  BO  much  wrought  upon  by  what  he  heard,  that  one 
iked,  "he  is  always  preaching  missionary  sermons.'*  The 
qfin  Ifiasionary  Society  was  then  being  formed,  and  at  its 
A  meeting,  held  at  Halifax,  my  father  was  present.  Here  he 
1  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson  deliver  a  stuTing  speech,  and  from 
time  he  became  a  missionary-collector,  reading  every  page 
Bimig  the  work  of  God  abroad  that  he  could  find.  The  Rev. 
BtODeSf  having  become  acquainted  with  his  views,  asked 
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hiB  father,  whether,  if  neccBBary 
missionary  to  the  heKthen.  Ui 
tones,  "  How  can  I  conaisteiitly 
labourers  into  His  vineyard,"  ii 
to  lot  him  go  ?  "  The  son  was  ai 
'WilUam  M'Kitrick  as  a  candids 
was  sent  to  labour  in  tho  Belbj 
held  in  Uay,  he  was  asked  wheU 
or  for  the  foreign  work."  He  r 
the  Conference,  and  was  willing  t 
how  his  way  bad  been  opened  b; 
qaestion.  He  was  accepted  by 
to  Selby  until  the  enBoing  Conf 
of  a  kind  and  judicions  Superint 
he  labonred  happily  and  nsefuU; 
At  the  close  of  the  Conferen 
received  a  oonunnnication,  infot 
for  Ceylon,  an  arrangement  to  ' 
travelled  to  Leeds  on  horseba 
London,  bidding  farewell  to  his 
panied  him.  The  parting  seem 
man  holding  his  sou  by  the  ha: 
severed  them.  Among  other 
Dawson  witnessed  the  partiu 
sabject  of  one  of  Mr.  Dawaoi 
Some  time  was  spent  in  Londo: 
nntil  the  end  of  December,— 
made  for  the  embarcation  of  se* 
to  I'ariouB  spheres  of  labonr. 
in  the  Bpitalfields  Chapel,  in 
tion,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Benso 
mission  party,  consisting  of  Ue 
Jackson,  and  Broadbent,  left  I 
about  the  end  of  December,  181 
for  nearly  five  years ;  after  whi' 
B.  Fox,  then  Chauman  of  the  C 
London,  that  a  missiim  should  ] 
gascar;  and  my  honoured  parent 
to  undertake  it.  He  therefore  wit] 
comalee  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop 
supposed  to  be  frequent  comn 
Cape  Town  they  mot  the  Eev.  ] 
about  the  state  of  the  Malagese, 
eoaie  spiritual  good.  Several  moi 
won  waa  received  from  London,  i 
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arrival  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  L.  Hodgson,  through  whom  the 
Committee  sent  word,  that  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  existing 
claims  upon  the  mission-fund,  it  was  not  judged  prudent  at  that 
time  to  enter  upon  the  proposed  enterprise  in  hohalf  of  Madagascar. 
At  the  same  time  the  Committee  directed  the  formation  of  a 
station  in  the  Bechnana  countr}',  in  Southern  Africa,  and  tliither 
Mr.  Hodgson  and  my  father  directed  their  steps,  as  pioneers  of  the 
Gospel  to  a  warlike  and  uncivilized  people.  Of  his  missionary 
career  in  this  field  he  has  recorded  many  particulars  in  *^  The 
Baralongs  of  South  Africa.'*  He  spent  altogether  ten  years  of 
bononrable  toil  in  the  work  in  which  his  heart  delighted. 

His  retnm  to  England  in  1826  was  occasioned  by  an  entire 
tuliire  of  health  :  for  a  long  time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  After 
a  jear  passed  in  retirement  at  Penzance,  he  was  so  far  restored  as 
to  be  able  to  enter  upon  Circuit  duties  ;  his  first  home  appointment 
being  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  For  thirty-six  years  he  laboured  with 
liHgence  and  acceptance,  his  undeviating  regularity,  and  consis- 
tency in  all  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  functions,  gaining  him  the 
lasting  esteem  of  all  connected  with  him.  At  the  Conference  of 
1868,  after  having  been  for  forty-six  years  engaged  in  the  full 
iorkof  the  ministry,  he  became  a  Supernumerary,  and  took  up  his 
PBodenoe  in  Lytham.  There,  for  nearly  four  years,  he  continued 
Mtively  to  serve  his  Divine  Master.  His  greatest  delight  was  still 
lobe  employed  in  preaching  Christ ;  as  a  class-leader,  and  visitor 
if  the  sick  and  strangers,  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by  many, 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  in  July,  18G5,  was  severely  felt  by 
lUQi  and  tended  to  draw  him  to  the  constant  contemplation  of 
Mavenly  joys.  This  was  observable  from  the  tendency  of  his 
layerB  and  remarks,  especially  during  the  spring  of  1867,  when  he 
■Nmed  to  have  premonitions  of  a  coming  change,  and  began  to 
'let  his  house  in  order.** 

Though  he  appeared  to  be  gradually  failing,  his  last  illness  was 
olden,  and  of  short  duration.  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the 
ital  seizure  he  preached  twice  at  Poulton-le-Fylde ;  his  last  text 
ong,  "  For  there  is  one  Ood,  and  one  Mediator  between  Ood  and 
Ban,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.'*  His  last  day  of  activity  was  spent 
B  pastoral  visitation,  and  in  the  evening  he  conducted  a  Bible- 
laas.  Daring  the  following  night,  after  retiring  to  rest,  he  was 
BJaed  with  the  malady  which,  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight, 
moved  him  hence.  Bepeated  attacks  reduced  his  strength,  till  it 
soame  apparent  that  his  sickness  was  unto  death ;  but  he  was 
kfiBeily  conscious  to  the  last,  calmly  waiting  till  his  change 
kmld  come.  His  greatest  delight  now  was  in  hearing  the  Word 
f  Ood  zead  to  him,  and  in  the  recital  of  some  of  our  own  Hymns  ; 
U  he  saidf  were  like  **  paraphrases  of  Divine  truth/'    One 
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iftTonrite  was  the  715tli,  on  the  la 
dwell  with  holy  joy: — 

"O  M  Thy  death's  n 

With  dll  its  sure 

To  rauMonte  my  fl 

Ti>  bl?u  me  with 

And.  brpAthed  into 

My  spirit  bo  rc^eiTC 

He  was  also  grontlr  refreshed  I 
aud  tliODj^h  uunblo,  from  the  na 
mtioh  with  them,  ho  would  follow 
fervour  to  their  petitions.  The  c 
"  quite  ill  the  verge  of  heaven ; 
assurauces  of  the  Diviuc  proseni 
lipe.  Ou  being  told  that  hcavei 
him,  ou  account  of  the  mtuiy  wl 
repUed.  ■■  I  do  not  know  anytUin 
but  I  know  Jr-KiM  will  bo  there." 
tedionuness  of  the  night,  and  whe 
soon  be  where  there  in  day  vithoi 

■  Ko  need  ot  the  tan 

Which  nerer  ia  b 

Where  JeaD«'i  brat 

A  pnre  uxi  k  pen 

with  great  emphasis  he  said,  "  I 
ful  I  "  Very  early  one  morning 
dying  Christian,"  to  be  read  to  hi 
recital ;  several  times  repeating  U 

"  CtAie.  fond  Natare, 
Aa>1  let  me  languia 

His  conatant  prayer  was,  "  Co: 
followed  by,  "  Sot  my  will,  but  ' 
ejaculated,  '•  0.  wliy  are  His  cha 
Once  ho  sniil,  "  Kvor>'  one  can  i 
like  a  broken  vessel : "  and  upon 
he  had  worked  for  (iod,  and  that  i 
aiiide,  he  ropliod.  "  lint  I  have  uc 
have  been  au  unprofitable  eervan 
death,  his  medical  attendant  havi 
ho  responded,  '■  It  is  all  of  the  gra 
snflieicnt  for  me." 

The  last  conflict  commenced 
moruiug,  Junv  2d.  Iftfi*.  and  ooni 
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the  next  morning.    When  he  felt  the  momentous  hour  was  come, 
be  exclaimed, — 

'*  Tell  me,  my  goul,  can  this  bo  death  ?  *' 

He  then  took  leave  of  his  daughters,  sending  farewell  messages  to 
his  absent  sons,  exhorting  the  two  in  India — James  and  Joseph — 
to  be  "faithful  unto  death.**  Believing  himself  to  be  almost  gone, 
he  wished  word  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hiucksman,  before  chapel- time, 
"that  he  was  going  to  the  upper  courts  ;  "  and  desiring  his  love  to 
be  given  to  all,  preacher  and  people.  Later  in  the  day  he 
leqoested  the  hymn,  "  I  the  good  fight  have  fought,"  and  the  next 
to  it  in  our  Hymn-Book,  to  be  read ;  his  wish  was  complied  with, 
iod  these  were  the  last  of  the  songs  of  the  earthly  Zion  which  he 
heard.  On  his  medical  attendant's  saying,  **  You  would  not  wish 
M  to  keep  you  ?  "  he  repUed,  **  0,  no  !  it  is  better  far  to  die."  He 
■poke  little  afterwards,  except  to  request  to  be  raised,  as  he  felt 
hteitlung  to  become  more  difficult.  During  the  night  he  frequently 
ioqairedwhat  thehourwas.  **  Only  so  much,"  he  would  say ;  **  when 
shall  I  be  gone  ?  "  He  soon  after  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber,  from 
^riueh  he  did  not  awake.  At  half-past  twelve  at  noon,  on  Monday, 
'uie  8d,  he  oeased  to  breathe,  and  entered  into  rest.  *<  Blessed 
in  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord." 

One  minister,  the  Eev.  John  Bond,  says :  <*  It  fell  to  my  lot  to 
^iU)w  Mr.  Broadbent  both  in  Doncaster  and  in  Midsomer- Norton. 
^  the  former  place  he  put  my  name  on  the  Plan,  and  urged  me  on 
^path  in  which  I  am  still  journeying.  I  have,  therefore,  good 
'^BiBon  to  remember  bim  in  connection  with  Yorkshire.  In  Mid- 
fomer-Norton  his  name  is  very  fragrant ;  and  I  especially  cherish 
^  in  connection  with  numerous  kindnesses  done  to  my  dear 
^^tttdd  mother."  Another  remarks  :  '*  For  his  person  and  cha- 
'^Kter  I  entertained  the  highest  respect ;  and  I  have  more  than 
^"^  said,  'There  is  no  minister  with  whom  I  have  travelled, 
^lom,  if  it  were  in  the  order  of  Providence,  I  should  so  like  to 
^Td  with  again,  as  your  dear  father.  I  experienced  nothing  but 
wlnesg  at  his  hands,  and  his  example  has  done  me  much  good.' 

Jt  most,  I  am  sure,  have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 

'b*  Broadbcoit  to  have  lived  to  see  two  of  his  sons  engaged  in  the 
'UiBkm  work  which  he  himself  so  much  loved."  Other  ministers 
4id  fiiends  have  added  their  warm  and  lo^dng  testimonies,  from 
^^nonal  acquaintance,  to  his  integrity,  uprightness,  and  real 
•orth. 


THE  PRAYEBS  OP 

EUCIUBI8TICJ 
THE  EPI8TLK  TO  TH 

Wk  ba\-e  already  paid  our  tribute  i 
the  Epialle  to  tlio  Romans,  rich  oar 
tliat  follows.  "W'e  uow  take  up  tlio  thi 
precedence:  /mt,  I  thank  mij  Qod  ih 
certtuii  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  tliii 
we  couaider  its  matter. 

St.  Paul  liero  gives  us  a  glimpse  inl 
his  devotion.  He  makes  liia  appeal 
alike  iu  the  sevKt  shrine  of  bis  itpirit 
hia  public  life :  calliug  upon  Him  to 
how  fen-ently  his  thanksgivings  and  li 
of  the  Roman  Christians.  Every  i 
The  apoHtle  speaks  of  himself  as  pre 
be  uses  priestly  phraseology  that  recun 
occasionally  elsewhere.  Not  nnmbere 
law,  he  was  a  priest  after  the  orde 
niiuistering  at  a  hidden  altar  which  1: 
of  a  course  that  was  never  iuterraptcd 
offered  not  only  aith  bis  spirit, — that 
tlie  truth; — it  was  in  hU  syirit  that  1 
ministry ;  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  ii 
enterotl  and  cleansed  for  the  inhabiti 
that  shrine  he  had  formerly  presented 
ceremonial  bigotry :  hononriug  the  F: 
of  His  love,  and  blending  with  bis 
threatening  and  slaughter  against  Hi: 
(iod  to  rereul  UU  Sou  in  him,  at  whose 
lii-Hfi;  tlte  whole  ritual  of  his  oamal  o 
bis  heart  for  ever.  There  he  revised  '. 
entire  framework  of  bis  service  anew.  ( 
he  could  use  language  never  used  befi 
confidence  of  appropriating  reverence 
hidden  temple  of  his  spirit  he  rejoiced 
hia  new  life,  in  the  deep  satisfaction  i 
service  was  never  separated  even  in  th 
Gospel.  The  interests  of  Christ's  kit 
Bolubly  with  all  the  thoughts  and  d< 
there  was  no  diiference,  save  in  word 
/"  th«  Got^-l  of  Ilii  Hvit.     But  of  thi 
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rat  One  Witness,  and  to  Him  now,  as  on  every  occasion,  and  in 
Tcry  place,  he  can  make  bis  appeal.  The  matter  of  his  thanks- 
iving  is  twofold :  first,  he  blesses  God  that  the  Eomaus  had 
Jready  received  the  Faith  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  about  to  be 
lis  own  lot  to  see  them,  and  rejoice  with  them,  and  confirm  their 
Christianity. 

1.  Their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  world.  How  and 
vhen  they  had  received  it,  he  docs  not  say,  nor  is  there  any  other 
roice  to  break  the  silence.  In  a  certain  sense  it  had  come  to  them, 
u  it  had  come  to  himself,  **not  of  man,  nor  by  man :  "  not  by 
•oniud  mission,  apostolic  or  otherwise,  but  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Boly  Ghost  through  the  Christian  Dispersion  of  the  Pentecost. 
Some  of  the  first  and  best  grains  of  the  * '  handful  of  com  on  the 
<op  of  the  mountains  "  had  been  scattered  on  the  seven  hills  of 
Borne.  In  the  harvest  great  was  the  apostle^s  joy.  It  was  the 
ndy  time  that  he  had  as  yet  sent  his  congratulations  to  a  people 
not  called  by  his  own  ministry ;  but  God  was  his  witness 
^  for  no  triumph  of  the  Gospel  had  he  been  more  thankful 
^  for  this. 

Tkrowjhout  tlie  whole  tvutid :  deep  gratitude  utters  large  words. 
But  this  is  not  the  language  of  mere  hyperbole.  Over  the 
Ihessalonians  St.  Paul  had  rejoiced  that  their  faith  was  sounded 
>hoad  throughout  Achaia :  but  the  tidings  and  the  influence  of  the 
conyersion  of  the  Romans  radiated  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It 
ta  as  yet  hidden  from  the  apostle  that  Eome's  misbelief  and 
■vperstition  would  one  day  be  spoken  of  throughout  the  world. 
Be  could  look  upon  the  imperial  city,  with  the  eye  of  a  strate- 
P>t,  only  as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  having  subtile  affinities  with 
Bvety  people  in  every  region,  filled  with  a  life  that  pulsated  to  the 
Iibemitie8  of  human  society.  lie  knew  well  how  much  was 
Su&ed  when  Borne  was  gained.  And  he  spoke  the  language  of 
femg  anticipation — ^not  fulfilled  indeed  according  to  his  thought — 
"^  the  impetus  to  Christianity,  westward  and  eastward,  to  the 
''Qrth  and  to  the  south,  that  would  result  from  the  establishment 
'  I  pure  and  eai-nest  faith  in  the  metrox)olis  of  the  world. 

1  The  thanksgiving  turned  to  prayer,  without  ceasing  to  be 
^UUdugiving,  when  the  apostle  refeiTcd  to  the  great  hope  of  Ids 
^  that  he  might  visit  them  and  confirm  their  faith. 

The  secret  influence  of  this  ^^  his  earnest  expectation  and  his 
*ope"  runs  through  almost  all  the  pages  of  St.  Paul's  recorded 
*utory.  When  the  thought  that  lie  must  see  Home  also  first 
'•wned  on  his  mind,  we  scarcely  know  ;  but  we  do  not  travel  far 
viih  him  through  the  Acts  without  perceiving  that  it  became  a 
Bttster-passion,  too  strong  and  too  abiding  to  have  been  implanted 
^  any  other  thou  tlie  Holy  Spirit.    Ho  began  his  course  as  an 
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•postk  lo  th«  J«ws :  then  he  beca 
GeBtile? :  bat  in  Borne  the  two  mi 
lo  ronsolidale  there  a  ChrisiUnity 
one  in  Chrisi  Jesuf.  By  this  de«p 
impels*  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  ah 
and  Jolm  wtni  down  to  Samana 
Chri-;'i  kin^dooi.  =o  luost  a  greatc 
Goi^pfl  go  to  Italy  to  confirm  the  i 
ant  province  of  that  kingdom, 
bee  to  go  up  to  Borne ;  and.  the  ti 
hand,  he  ^nd$  this  Epistle  as  his 
falnre  preaching,  and  to  assore  thi 
EO  HMu  following  hJE  letter. 

In  dne  time  the  Aportle's  desire 
as  in  almost  erc-ry  Etage  of  his  et 
mysierions  and  unforeseen.  Throi 
result  of  an  appeal  to  C^sar  from  Ci 
to  Rome  in  bonds,  and  kept  in  boi 
accomplish  his  cherished  object. — ' 
zation  of  the  Boman  Cfaorch,  vent 
to  die, — we  know  not.  Nor  is  it  n 
on  to  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  i 
which  he  furthered  the  Gospel  in  h 

THE  EPISTLES  t>P  TE 

The  four  letters  written  in  his  on 
traces  of  the  circumetances  in  the 
posed.  Tbewriterwasableinperfect 
past,  and  surrender  his  soul  to  "thi 
whilst  the  present,  between  life  and 
His  soul  was  not  fettered  with  his 
vithin  him  was  not  boond ;  and  ] 
shut  up  to  "  prayers  more  abandan 
shall  find  our  richest  material.  B 
which  our  attention  is  now  diret 
partly  because  they  run  in  the  strai 
because  they  are  generally  iuteiwoi 
considered  liereafter. 

To  the  CoIoGsians  St.  Paul  pours 
haviug  receired  nuil  made  their 
preached  hi  „/l  ih,-  ,r„rUI.  He  ret 
unites  the  graces  of  faith  and  hope  i 
rejoicing  over  them  was  their  pos 
JesuB,  the  love  they  manifested  to  i 
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lieareu  whioli  sustained  them  iu  the  exercises  of  their  faith  and 
charity.  After  this  beautiful  variation  on  the  three-one  grace  oi 
Chzistianity  in  its  perfection  on  earth,  ho  passes  on  to  his  interces- 
Bion  for  them  :  with  the  touching  assurance  that  on  the  very  day  of 
his  hearing  about  their  conversion  they  had  been  added  to  the 
number  of  churches  never  forgotten  in  his  long  Litany. 

To  Philemon,  and  the  little  society  of  the  church  wont  to  meet 
in  his  house,  the  Apostle  sends  his  gi-eetiugs.  But  his  letter  ]ias  a 
specific  object.  He  mediates  with  the  dignity  of  love  between  two 
of  his  own  converts,  an  offending  slave  and  an  offended  master. 
And  no  plea  which  he  afterwards  uses  with  such  exquisite  courtesy 
ooold  have  been  more  successful,  or  could  have  had  more  weight 
with  Philemon,  than  the  assurance  that  tlio  Ax)Obtle  remembered 
him  daily  in  his  prayers,  with  si^ecial  tluinks'jiviug  for  his  love  and 
Uth.  As  the  gratitude  gUdes  into  prayer  to  God  for  hirb,  and 
then  into  requests  to  himself  for  Oncsimus, — from  his  father  in 
Chiist  who  calls  him  brother,  the  single  instance  of  the  kind, — we 
nuiy  be  sure  that  no  gift  would  be  felt  by  Pliilemon  too  costly  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  such  a  place  in  the  Apostle's  daily  devotions. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  it  contains  two  Prayers,  so  it  is 
>J*troduced  by  a  double  thanksgiving :  the  foimer  reverently 
acknowledging  the  blessings  treasured  in  Chiist  for  the  saints ;  the 
latter  thanking  God  for  the  Ephesians'  participation  in  those  bless- 
iBgB,  in  language  "very  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  heard. 
^  Ephesians  also  hear  that  they  had  been  taken  up  into  the 
Apostle's  ceaseless  devotions,  from  the  day  that  he  knew  of 
^heir  &ith.  The  former  stands  alone  in  St.  Paul's  writings  as  a 
P^nediotion  offered  to  the  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
^  iBsponse  for  the  Benediction  scaled  in  Christ  from  eternity  for 
^  ehosen  people,  and  imparted  to  them  in  time  as  they  become 
^  people  by  being  bound  in  Him.  Here  is  once  more  the  great 
•nd  deep  distinction  between  the  saved  within  and  the  world  with- 
^  In  Christ  the  Apostle  beholds  a  now  mankind  marked  out  in 
^  Father's  counsel  for  all  spiritual  blessings  from  heaven: 
" accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  and  to  be  made  ''holy  and  without 
Wame"  through  the  Spirit.  Summing  up  the  privileges  that 
'iitingaiBh  the  new  race  in  Christ  from  the  old  race  in  Adam  by 
COeword, — Who  hath  blessed  m, — he  renders  back  the  Church's 
benediction  in  language  which  beyond  all  other  is  kept  sacred  in 
Bei^tiire  for  the  Supreme  Being, — JJIessed  be  God  I  The  prayers 
^to  which  the  Epistle  after  this  continually  lises  will  bring  us  back 
totluB  Bul^ect  in  due  time. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  has  a  deeper  interest  than  any 
cUmt  in  its  opening  thanksgiving.  Between  these  companions  of 
Sti  PmI's  early  tribulation  and  himself  there  was  a  peculiar  bond 
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of  empathy  and  love ;  and  to  tli 
human  heui,  more  perfectly  than 
might  seem  a  thing  impossible  ic 
thanlifnl  remembrance  that  hare 
needs  mark  here  some  finer  tonches 
the  Philippians  alone  doea  he  say  1 
thonlcfiil.  It  gave  him  joy,  only 
that/nf  daif,  when  the  Christiani 
ministry  at  the  river-side,  ahn-r  p 
amidst  special  interpositions  of 
mnch  affliction  the  Gospel  of  gre 
fellowship  in  that  Gospel,  its  pri 
never  been  interrupted  "  from  tfai 
stances  of  that  critical  time — the  1 
Churches  and  of  the  Gospel's  free 
sach  as  to  make  it  the  theme  of  6t 
how  mnch  was  that  heightened  1 
branee  of  their  subsequent  history 
tion.  The  declensions  and  interna 
him  had  not  dimmed  the  bri^tnes 
faapB  this  was  the  only  oommunit 
ever-advancing  piety /rom  the  Jim 
God.  Hence  the  inexpressible  teni 
them,  and  the  thonsand  tokens,  to 
love  and  secret  understanding  b 
there  is  no  parallel.  Hov  his  thanl 
prayer,  and  in  what  most  confides 
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la  the  first  series  of  his  letters 
tending  for  the  &ith ;  in  the  seooi 
inditing  the  thoughts  of  a  tranqi 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  he  is  tal 
leaving  his  legacy  to  his  sucoesson 
bow  the  tone  of  gratitude  flootna 
occasion  of  every  letter.  And  we 
sages  that  remain.  They  are 
Timothy :  in  one  St.  Paul  offers  i 
before  be  departs,  and  in  the  ot 
praises  God. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  these 
tie,  Paul  the  aged,  ready  to  be  oBe 
a  great  act  of  final  penitence  an 
the  stnicturo  of  the  preceding  pai 
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pnipose  he  introduces  himself,  his  ^vhole  self,  from  the  beginiiing, 
that  he  may  rejoice  over  his  own  sonl  as  the  spoil  of  Divine  grace.  It 
is  not  an  incidental  reference,  bat  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  pro- 
longed BTimmaries  of  his  career :  introduced  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  his  last  tribute  to  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  as  shown 
in  his  own  person.    In  all  his  writings  there  is  no  more  remark- 
able passage  than  this  :  none  more  profound,  none  more  sublime, 
none  finished  with  more  care,  none  that  has  gone  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  the  universal  Church.    Its  better  pai*t,  however,  belongs 
to  the  doxology  that  closes,  and  we  shall  meet  it  again.  Meanwhile  it 
IB  interesting  to  observe  the  order  of  the  sentence.   First  comes  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  grace  that  strengthened  him  by  the  virtue  of  a 
new  life  to  serve  his  Master  Jesus  in  the  Gospel.     Then,  secondly, 
the  riches  of  the  Divine  mercy  so  lavislicd  upon  him  as  to  make 
him  a  pattern, — the  chief  of  sinners  saved  by  gra<;o, — ^lead  his 
thoughts  up  to  an  act  of  worship  in  which  the  sense  of  personal  grati- 
tude is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  glory.    Never  did  he 
deal  more  rigorously  with  his  former  self :  the  Saul  of  this  his  last 
miictment  was  a  ''  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious;  '* 
it  was  only  through  mercy  that  he  was  not  Saul  still;  and  his 
^  and  eternal  acceptance  would  be  that  of  the  chief  of  sinners. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  leading  note  of  his  thanks- 
giving is  not  so  much  liis  own  forgiveness  and  peace,  as  the  stu- 
pendous mercy  that  made  him  a  minister  of  that  Gospel  which  once 
^  persecuted.    Nor  does  it  abate  his  thankfulness  when  he  remem- 
"^ihat  he  had  sinned  in  the  deep  ignorance  of  unbelief :  the  sincerity 
rfhis  gin  only  brought  him  within  the  range  of  possible  mercy;  but  it 
^fu  "exceeding  abundant  grace"  that  at  once  forgave  him  his 
S^  debt,  and  accepted  the  payment  of  his  life*s  earnest  devotion, 
hi  the  second  Epistle,  and  in  the  last  recorded  thanksgivings, 
^  ihowB  his  deep  concern  for  his  xon  in  the  faith ;  in  a  style  which 
U  a  reminiscence  of  earUer  writings,  but  with  a  strong  peculiarity 
^  ita  own.     The  sentence  is  just  what  the  first  strong  feeling  of 
"QA  Apostle  made  it.    His  purpose  is  to  tell  this  young  minister 
'^  warm  a  place  he  had  in  the  writer's  heart  and  prayers ;  that 
^  was  night  and  day  remembered  in  intercession,  with  which 
^'lUiUiilaesB  for  Timothy's  hereditary  faith  and  early  piety  was 
''{ingled.    The  thought  of  Timothy's  ancestry  reminded  him  of 
^  own ;  and  he  adds,  concerning  himself,  the  testimony  that  he 
"lervedGod  with  a  pure  conscience  from  his  forefathers."    Not 
^^  since  we  remarked  on  the  liturgical  ministry  of  Paul  *<in  his 
1>rit;"  and  showed  how  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  his  soul 
^  renewed  and  changed  his  interior  service.    Our  present  words j 
pL  Paul's  last  testimony  concerning  his  own  devotion,  are  not 
^i^soiuiBtent  with  those.    The  lessons  derived  from  his  forefathers 
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were  cot  foreot'en  wceii  be  =at  at  tl 
G«d  whom  he  had  wrred  fceforc.  he  ce 
pnrer.  ac.l  be'.wr  rvrri.'e, — the  jorvit 

ipoii?  o:  i.:;  rr— *  *'  •-=  ?rhcre  of  a 
cWl?:.  Utv,  ■^::";  "■  Ti=io;iiy.  ai 
loyalty  to  i'--:-  cider  d:sr«i;5au-:'i;.  h< 
service  wa*  cnly  ".ha;  -^hioii  hi?  forefi 
ihoufh  they  fciew  it  i;oi,  Thn*.  ai 
Paols  testisiotiy  iee:i:-:d  to  coqe:  I 
won^  than  a  I'aiik.  in  :he  present  E 
mocy.  and  thaiiks  the  God  whom  1 
k:;own,  but  whoEi  now.  in  the  GoEpc! 
regenerate  spirit  and  with  a  vnre  e 
words  we  take  farewell  of  the  Apostle' 


EJACTLAnO! 

A  series  of  iiuormal.  abrapt.  ejacui 
TO  te  ccilected,  will  olose  this  review 
detail  we  mast  observe  that  they  i 
formula — T'-.-.r:'.,  i-e  tf  ti-ii — which  v 
Use  a:  a  certain  time,  exhansis  it^lf 
never  i«enri.  This  is  not  the  ouly 
by  a  special  corrent  of  emotion,  and 
reason.  I:  is  enough  to  {>oint  to  the 
limited  to  one  Utile  batch  of  Epistle 
will  occ-^:-  to  the  itndent  of  St.  Paul's 
vivid  espK  jsion  of  thanks  which  we 
be  the  property  of  the  Epistles  to  the  < 
on.  slii^htly  varied,  into  the  Bomans. 
as  we  have  seen,  .imtdst  circnmstanci 
writer  was  under  the  pressure  of  mow 
!ha;emotiou — to  .\  temper  of  mind  just 
of  s.icred  excitement — the  phrase  owe« 
more  clearly  as  we  I'roceed. 

lUE   V1CTOI 

It  is  a;  the  close  of  the  resnrrectio 
gpriBg!  into  the  Apostles  thought, 
has  all  but  spent  its  melody :  there 
epitome,  the  conclusion  oi  tlie  whole  i 
ing  anticipntion.  bi  one  sentence  ! 
thr«*  t«nns  moat  terrible  to  man.  ne 
Mt&    hM*, — death,  ein,  and  the  Uw. 
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s  not  give  it ;  and,  if  sin  be  destroyed,  do.itb  is  resolved  into  a 
glees  accident  in  man's  history',  a  mere  change  from  what  is 
1  to  something  far  better.  Sin  has  an  eternal  terror  of  its 
t,  dependent  neither  on  death  nor  on  tlie  law :  yet  it  is  the 
which  defines  and  gives  strength  to  sin  ;  and,  unless  the  law 
satisfied,  sin  mnst  rule  for  ever.  But  in  the  work  of  the 
ung  Saviour  these  words  lose  their  triple  terror :  the  law  is 
Bfied,  and  sin  is  abolished,  and  death  is  translated  into  endless 
Then,  cries  the  Apostle,  in  the  name  of  the  ransomed 
Itch,  and  finding  a  new  song  for  this  new  transpoii) :  thauks  he 
God  vho  yiveth  m  the  rictoi'i/  throwjh  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ! 
I  this  word  is  the  earnest,  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  redeemed 
m  eailh,  of  the  greater  thanksgiving  when  redemption  is 
aplete. 

cubist's   TRlUMPUAIi   PROCESSION. 
(2  Cor.  ii.  14.) 

following  the  chronological  order  we  pass  to  another  \'ictory, 
Mved  also  over  sin,  but  through  the  peaceful  warfare  of  the 
BpeL  The  reader  muj^t  turn  to  the  second  cliapter  of  the 
Nxnd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  mark  the  transition 
in  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  verse.  In  the  one,  the 
Mb  has  no  reift  in  his  itpirit :  in  the  other,  he  is  at  the  head 
•  triumphal  procession  in  Christ.  The  two  renderings  of  this 
nng  passage  arc  harmonized  and  made  one  in  Christ :  if  in 
a  the  apostles  are  led  thi-ough  the  world  the  ca])tivcs  of  grace, 
(that  in  Him  they  may  share  the  victoiy  as  other  captives 
n  the  procession  **  in  every  place.*'  Borrowing  his  image  from 
poor  triumphs  of  human  warfare,  which  celebrate  the  victories 
aun*s  lust  and  ambition,  lie  describes  by  one  vivid  expression 
steady  advance  of  the  King,  as  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  had  long 
extolled  it,  in  the  way  of  the  victory  of  **  meekness  and 
cteonsness,"  humbling  fii*st  the  rebels  against  His  law,  and  then 
bg  them  into  sharers  of  His  triumph,  leading  them  captive 
,  and  yet  "causing  them  to  triumph."  But  we  have  to  do 
I  the  ontbnrst  of  thanksgiving.  In  it  the  Apostle  finds  refuge 
1  all  his  anxieties  and  fears  :  the  sure  victoiy  of  Christ,  and 
Sb  Beryantfl  in  Hini,  was  the  never-failing  compensation  for 
r  sacrifice  and  toil.  Nor  is  the  exultation  of  his  gratitude 
nd  by  the  sad  counterpart  which  this  triumph  involves. 
aging  the  fignre,  the  triumphal  procession  is  a  diffusion  of  the 
iriedge  of  Chriat :  an  incense  of  life  breathed  forth  upon  all 
i  SBoeive  it,  and  an  odour  of  death  to  all  who  receive  it  not.  So 
mt  be,  now  and  for  ever,  in  the  history  of  "  the  Gospel  of  the 


glory  of  the  blessed  God."  It  is  per 
the  dead  in  the  joy  of  the  victory  of  li 
be  to  Goil,  trho  altrai/x  caiisfth  ««  to  triu 


St.  Paul  had  sad  experience  that  al 
were  cot  like-minded  with  himself ;  tu 
of  those  who,  whilst  bearing  the  Chriai 
things  and  not  the  things  of  Christ," 
equiil  to  every  strain  upon  their  fidelii 
frank  commendation  he  bestows  np( 
Epiiitic :  "Ye  know  the  proof  of  hi 
cares  for  yonr  state,"  thinking  not! 
parison.  The  eighth  chapter  of  the  E 
ians  adds  Titns  with  Timothy  to  the 
sacrificing  servants  of  the  Gospel, 
vei-se  deserve  careful  study ;  the  moi 
the  more  pure  appears  the  zeal  of  Titu 
his  father  in  the  Gospel ;  had  the  "  si 
higher  praise  could  be  given  him  ths 
with  the  exhortation  to  go  to  Corintli 
went  first ;  "  of  his  own  accord  "  he  i 
love  was  "  more  earnest "  even  than 
Paul  nor  Titus  had  this  sacred  passioi 
was  the  efi'ect  of  grace  ;  and,  knowin 
ness  of  a  spirit  of  self-devotion,  the 
heart  can  beat  with,  the  Apostle  cjai 
^Yoir  iliiuik"  he  viito  (fail,  thiit  jmttetli 
heait  <if  Titus  /or  t/nu  !  Tliauks  bo  t' 
received  the  grace  ;  for  the  Corinthiai 

THE   nSSPE*KABt 

Ono  of  the  briefest  and  most  al 
expressions  of  the  Apostle's  gratitm 
object  than  that  supreme  Gift  of  Goi 
other  gifts :  which  gives  back  all  fo: 
and  superadds  what  St.  Paul  can  fim 
but  indi-H-ribnbh:  To  suppose  that  i 
i.pirit  of  benevolence  given  to  the 
putting  into  the  mouths  of  the  poor 
wJiich  fhev  should  utter,  is  to  forget 
Apostle.  It  is  the  verj-  law  of  liis  co 
strenin  of  grace  to  its  fountain  in  re< 
Pivino  benevolence  in  the  gift  of  gra 
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earth.  Hence,  after  having  exhausted  in  these  chapters  the 
)  subject  of  Christian  almsgiving — its  ground,  its  fruit,  its 
ods,  its  arguments,  its  blessedness — be.  as  his  wont  is, 
nds  the  current  of  his  thought,  that  he  mny  poiu*  out  the 

thanksgiving  which  alone  could  worthily  close  it.  Beady 
his  familiar  formula,  and  choosing  a  now  word, — to  bo  after- 
i  used  again  only  when  he  is  dwelling  upon  the  unsearchable 
iries  of  a  grace  ''past  finding  out," — ^he  cries:  *^  Thanks  be 
Qod/or  His  nnspeakablv  tji/t !  " 


THE   NEW   OBEDIENCE. 

a  moment  of  vital  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  Epistle 
e  Bomans  the  Apostle's  watch-word  of  gratitude  is  again 
^  It  is  that  point  at  which  ho  is  pleading  with  all  his 
gih  for  the  holiness  that  must  follow  the  acceptance  of  justifi- 
Q  by  faith,  and  the  obligations  of  the  life  that  is  derived  from 
1  with  the  Lord.  Death  with  Christ  to  sin,  life  with  Christ  to 
eousness,  are  the  themes  of  his  teaching  in  the  order  of  his 
dtion  of  the  mediatorial  work.  But  at  this  particular  point, 
I  he  contemplates  the  perversion  that  had  begun  already  to 
)  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,  his  spirit  explodes  in  two  cha- 
listic  ways.  Thinking  of  those  who  would  argue  that,  the 
being  abolished  and  grace  reigning,  the  believer  might  be 
brent  to  sin,  he  cries,  with  an  emphasis  that  is  better  rendered 
ir  English  than  in  the  original  Greek,  indeed  with  all  the 
(t  of  his  mighty  nature  : — God  forbid !  Then,  turning  with 
gratitude  to  the  Bomans  themselves,  worthy  illustrations  of  a 
r  doctrine,  and  as  if  at  once  to  release  them  from  every  sus- 
a  of  sharing  that  most  imchristian  thought,  he  immediately 
the  phrase  which  he  never  used  save  under  strong  excite - 
i:  Thanhs  be  to  God  that  ye,  who  were  the  srrrajits  of  siHf  have 
i  that  pattern  of  doctrine  unto  which  j/e  were  delivered.  As  then, 
m.  Christianity  has  only  God  forbid !  for  every  Antinomian  ; 
k  deep  and  heartfelt  lliank  (rod !  for  every  example  of  the  new 
ience. 

DXUVEBAKCE  FBOM  THE  BODY  OF  DEATH. 

B  take  our  farewell  of  St.  Paul's  ejaculations  in  that  one 
li  is  the  most  personal  to  himself,  and  comes  home  most 
Qj  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  It  is  more  really  an  ejaoula- 
Qian  any  of  the  others,  as  it  might  be  taken  out  of  the  text  or 
ifaExed  without  any  violence.  In  fact  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  pre- 
m  flftmeBt  or  prelude  of  the  greater  thanksgiving  which  fills 
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r  Lord  /  Not  "  my  Lord :  "  he  writes  for  us  ;  and  Chriflt  is  the 
mmon  Bedeemer,  hoth  Paul's  and  ours. 

And  now  we  have  accomplished  our  task,  and  foUowed  in  their 
Aet  these  ejaculations  of  giatitude,  so  familiar  and,  we  may 
id,  so  dear  to  all  our  hcai-ts.  Kunning  our  eye  backward 
rer  the  series,  we  are  tempted  to  group  them  into  a  sym- 
letrical  whole  for  which  our  Apostle  gives  us  no  authority. 
tere  are  six  notes  of  deep  thanksgiving  in  the  Christian  life, — if 
incy  may  weave  what  exposition  has  gathered, — and  the  seventh 
I  not  yet.  The  first  Tluinks  he  to  (Jod  in  every  true  experience 
larks  the  hour  of  conscious  deliverance  from  the  law,  its  sentence 
ad  its  bondage  :  this  undertone  of  gratitude  rims  through  all  the 
Bst.  The  second  blesses  God  for  the  new  obedience,  the  mould  of 
'Inistian  doctrine  into  which  the  regenerate  soul  is  cast  to  its  deep 
<mtent :  it  is  the  gratitude  of  reflection  upon  a  confirmed  regene- 
■■ie  life.  The  third  expresses  the  ever-increasing  sense  of  the 
Trine  of  the  great  Redemption,  the  unspeakable  riches  of  the 
nee  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  fourth  rejoices  in  witnessing 
he  pore  earnestness  of  Christian  zeal  in  others,  the  counterpart  of 
'IJT  own ;  the  fifth,  in  this  inverted  order,  rejoices  in  that  stately 
Kimnphal  procession  of  Christ  in  His  Gospel  through  the  earth, 
^liehf  though  man  observe  it  not  amidst  his  more  engrossing 
^inoipha,  is  seen  of  angels,  and  believed  in  and  shared  in  by  His 
^ntts.  The  sixth,  in  the  gloom  of  time  and  the  reign  of  death, 
^  the  great  victory  that  is  to  como  :  sings  it  always,  but  espe- 
'•Dy  at  the  grave-side.  In  due  time  there  will  be  a  seventh 
'  iWks  be  to  God,"  which  shall  swallow  up  all  other  songs,  but 
rlnoii  is  not  set  to  mortal  music  yet. 


EABLT  METHODISM  AND  DIGNITARIES  OF  THE 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

{Contiiuted  J'roin  itaye  b04.) 

UB.  Wesley's  iBREGcrAniTiEs,  kspecmlly  in  emplovino  lav- 

rnEAciiKiw. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  which  Bishop  Seeker  directed  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Ulej  wai  respecting  liis  (so  called)  irregularities,  and  especially  his 
■fiLoynient  of  Lay- preachers.  In  alluding  to  the  course  pursued  by 
fadfij  with  regard  to  these,  the  Bishop  says,  (p.  5^0,)  '*  I  dare  say  you 
no  harm :  yet  suffer  me  to  say  frankly,  I  thuik  you  unwittingly  do 
deal  Cartwright  and  the  old  Puritans,  I  believe,  meant  no  harm, 
ll  wliat  a  loene  of  disorder  did  tlielr  lectures  produce !  Strict  order 
■M  taraiktti,  eanloMon  rushes  iu  like  a  torreut  at  a  triiUag  breach.    Yuu 
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find  Tonnelf  *»ery  .Ut  g-'ioii  farther  uid  fu 
yon  »r«  no"  come  to  BP[-rove  of  Lay-preach 
Gospel  of  Pe»..'f.  wktr«  is  iho  hirm?  Bi 
tuuent  persons  t»ke  up'jn  ihtm  to  preach  « 
confusion  ■-■  ■  God  may  iemi;  sav  tou,  '  br  i 
w«id  mission  and  ord«r  thus  oni'e  set  aside. 
saiies  fast  ononsh.  We  an  not  ignorant  of 
TOU  npon  preat:hin^  in  s^a^n  and  out  of  sea: 
joor  honest  zcat  to  iiif  diihonest  anil  diabol 
joa  d<>  him  more  serrico  by  bisaeh  of  urd«i 
dis-aerrice  by  all  your  luborions  indnstry. 
of  what  may  hnppen.  bat  relatia;:  to  you  i 
happened ;  for.  not  to  Tni-ntiou  the  shame 
signcdly  given  occasion  to  at  Wedneabnry 
countries  nhieb  you  hare  not  lunih  froq 
preachers  teaching  the  grossest  Aiiliaomiiini 
these  were  hardly  of  your  sending,  yet  hat 
diiciplea,  by  praying  for  yon  and  your  br 
come  preaching-  in  the  straet  against  PfelnC: 
woes  and  curses  against  all  Biihiiji*,  Frieil 
made  as  frei?  trith  the  lay -ministry  a^  thesi 
had  not  the  ri'bek  been  drircn  back,  we 
it  ii  said,  pretending  a  mission  bom  God  Ic 
of  Ihe  •jrf'it.  Thus,  order  once  ever  so  little 
tha  tempter  to  drive  in  his  legion  of  monstron 
throv  us  back  into  all  the  confusion  of  the  ] 
nesb  of  enlhu&iasm,  sedition,  murdtr.  and  ti 

Ur.  Wesley  had  a  ready  answer  for  thei 
says.  ip,  ji!^.!  "of  one  inconvenience,  in  at 
ing  the  i-onjf^yui-Niyi  of  my  preaching.  It 
will  try  your  temper,  beyond  anything  I  hi 
avoid  this  by  standing  on  luy  guard,  and 
But  had  yon  not  rather  that  I  shonld  deal 
just  what  ia  in  my  heart  ? 

*'  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  do  thij.  becai 
eo  deep  importance :  insomnch  that,  were  1 
right,  there  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  m 
small  compass,  as  yon  say,  'I  am  not  mal 
happen,  bnt  relating  mischiefH  nhich  actn 
then,  *  the  mischieb  which  have  actnally 
calmly  as  possible. 

"  Bnt  first  we  miy  set  aside  the  *  thousan 
have  had  pretending  a  mission  from  God,  tc 
of  the  great,  had  not  the  rebels  beco  driven 
God,  are  driven  back  '.  *  So  that  mischief  h 
may  waive  also  the  '  legion  of  monstrons 
aedition,  murder,  and  treason  of  tlie  last  ci 
be  hereafter,  it  is  certain  these  '  mischiefs  al 
p<Hfd.'    Nor  have  I  anything  to  do  with 

*  Ibis  refers  to  the  discomSlnn  of  the  I 
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hetrd  of  any  more  than  one  such)  who  cam^  some  time  since,  '  prenching 
in  London  streets  against  Prelacy '  and  Metliodism ;  and  '  dononncing 
cnnea  against  George  WTiiteficld,  John  Wesley,  and  nil  Bishops.  Priests, 
and  Deacons.' 

"I  was  more  nearly  concerned  in  what  has  actnalhj  happened  at  Wed- 
*e$bwry,  Darlnston,  and  Wahal.  And  tliese  were  *  shameful  disorders/ 
indeed.  Publish  them  not  in  Gath  or  Ashkelon  I  Concerning  the 
oe^uicn  of  which  I  may  speak  more  freely  to  you,  than  it  was  proper  to 
do  to  the  public. 

"When  I  preached  at   Wedneshni'tj  first,   ]Mr.  Egginton  (the  Vicar) 

inTited  me  to  his  house,  and  told  me  '  that  the  oftencr  I  came,  the  wel 

coiner  I  should  be ;  for  I  had  done  much  good  there  already,  and  he 

^bted  not  but  I  should  do  much  more.'     But  the  next  year  I  found  him 

another  man.    He  had  not  only  heard  a  vehement  visitation-charge,  but 

«^  been  informed.  *  that  we  had  publicly  preached  against  drunkards. 

*hicli  must  have  been  designed  for  satire  on  him.'     From  this  time,  we 

*wmd  more  and  more  effects  of  his  unwearied  labours,  public  and  private, 

^  stirring  up  the  people  on  every  side  *  to  drive  these  fellows  out  of  the 

^'^^Untry.*    One  of  his  sermons  I  hoard  with  my  own  ears.    I  pray  God  I 

""^y  never  hear  such  another  !     The  minister  of  Darhision,  and  the  curate 

°^  Waliol,  trod  in  the  same  steps.    And  these  were  they  who  (not  mw^^- 

"j/Jwrf/y)  occasioned  all  the  disorders  whirh  followed  there. 

**You  add,  •  In  countries  which  you  have  not  much  fi-equented,  there 
^ve  appeared  Antiuomian  preachers,  personating  your  disciples.*  These 
^ve  appeared  most  in  countries  I  never  frequented  at  all,  as  in  the  west 
*^*  Lancashire,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  Ireland.  "When  I  came,  they  dis- 
appeared, and  were  seen  no  more  there,  at  least  not '  personating  our  dis- 
^pl«a.'  And  yet,  by  all  I  can  learn,  even  those  poor  wretclies  have  done 
^  little  harm  as  good.  I  caimot  learn,  tliat  they  have  destroyed  one  soul, 
^t  was  before  truly  seeking  salvation. 

"Bat  you  think,  I  myself 'do  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  breaking  and 
*®ttiBg  aside  order.  For,  order  once  ever  so  little  set  aside,  confusion 
'^es  in  like  a  torrent.' 

"What  do  you  mean  by  Order  )  A  plan  of  Church  Discipline  ?  What 
plan?  The  Scriptural?  The  Primitive?  Or  our  own?  It  is  in  the 
l^Bt  sense  of  the  word  that  I  have  been  generally  charged  with  breaking 
^  seUiRg  aside  order  ;  i.  e.,  the  rules  of  our  own  Church,  both  by  preacli- 
*^gin  the  fields,  and  by  using  extemporary  prayer. 

*'I  hare  often  replied,  (l.t  It  were  better  for  me  to  die,  than  not  to 
9^sach  the  Grospel  of  Christ ;  yea,  and  in  the  fields,  either  where  I  may 
^  preach  in  the  church,  or  whero  the  church  will  not  contain  the  con- 
jugation. (2.)  That  I  use  the  Service  of  the  Church  every  Lord's  day ; 
^  it  has  never  yet  appeared  to  me,  that  any  rule  of  the  Church  forbide 
&iy  niing  extemporary  prayer  on  other  occasions. 

*'  But  methinks,  I  would  go  deeper.  I  would  inquire.  What  is  the  end 
^  ill  ictAesiaatical  order  ?  Is  it  not  to  bring  souls  from  the  power  of 
"ito  to  God  ?  And  to  build  them  up  in  His  fear  and  love  ?  Order 
^^18  so  far  valuable,  as  it  answers  these  ends ;  and  if  it  answers  them 
^  it  la  nothing  worth.  Now  I  would  fain  know,  where  has  order 
^"wed  these  ends  ?    Not  in  any  place  where  I  have  been.    Not  among 
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actually  happened,  as  if  a  number  of  iinsent  persons,  going  abont  tbe  king- 
dom, and  preaching  the  woret  of  heresief^,  wore  a  more  trifle,  '  since  the 
poor  wretches  have  done  as  little  linrm  ns  good,  and  have  not  destroyed 
one  sonl/  That  is  more  than  you  know  ;  hut  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  since 
the  HLving  or  destroying  sonls  depends  not  on  these,  or  any  poor  wretches 
irhatOTer. 

"  Bat  leaving  salvation  to  the  Saviour,  can  you  deny  that  this  is  doing 
in  infinite  deal  of  harm?  Yet  this  is  nothing  compared  te  the  mischief 
which  mnst  unavoidably  ensue,  when  any  stare-faction  shall  think  fit  to 
job  the  irregulars,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange's  faction  did  the  Calvinists  in 
HdUnd,  and  the  Kepublicans  did  the  Puritans  here  in  England,  and  the 
lite  Rebels  did  the  C'ameronians  in  Scotland.  If  unsent  well-meaning 
laymen  may  preach  out  their  zeal,  do  yon  not  Bee  that  upon  the  first 
(^poitunity  which  offers,  unsent  ill -meaning  laymen  will  spread  their 
sedition  like  wild-fire?  Cartwright's  irregularities  did  not  extend  so  far 
u  to  tbe  approving  lay-j^reaching.  and  yet  his  irregularities  and  inno- 
vations, in  the  course  of  a  century,  did  more  harm  than  all  the  labours  of 
his  life  ever  did  good.  It  is  true,  with  all  liis  irregularities,  he  was  a 
better  man  than  regular  sluggards,  dnmkeu  vicars  of  Wednesbury,  or 
pffseenting  parsons  of  Darlaston.  Such  regulars  do  no  good,  and  some 
hum;  whilst  the  irregulars  do  some  good,  but  more  harm.  The  very 
inegolari^  of  their  impetuous  zeal  awakens  some  to  seriousness  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  opens  a  door,  in  the  long  run.  to  the  hurt  of  many  more ; 
*ndif  we  cast  up  the  account  at  one  hundred  years'  end.  we  shall  find  tlie 
loss  exceed  the  protit.  When  Cartwright  was  hugging  himself  for  his 
B>itty  converts  to  piety,  he  would  have  taken  it  ill  to  be  told,  that  he  was 
tog  the  devil  more  semce.  by  breach  of  order,  than  dis- service  by  all 
Us  laboriouB  industry ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  could  he  have  looked  out  of 
Us  grave,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  last  ceutury,  he  would  have  found  that 
fiiendiy  admonition  was  literally  true.  And  whoever  should  be  suffered  to 
bdk  out  of  his  grave,  the  middle  of  next  century,  will  find,  I  believe,  that 
^  orderly  preaching  at  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Giles's  church,  (how  much 
never  it  may  be  sneered  at  now,)  has  done  more  good,  and  abundance  loss 
hinn,  than  the  disorderly  preaching  at  Kennington  and  Moorfields, 
uiisted  elsewhere  by  the  still  more  irregular  preaching  of  lay-brethren. 
Hiis  is  not  mere  random  conjecture,  but  a  plain  pointing  out  what  must 
lumpen,  from  what  has  ever  happened  already :  and  I  defy  you  to  produce 
)Qa  irxegnlar  departure  of  good  men  from  the  orderly  paths,  through  zeal, 
riuoh  has  not,  sooner  or  later,  been  improved  by  the  devil,  into  an  occa- 
lon  of  much  mischief;  such  mischieflB,  as  the  rebellion  and  horrid  crimes 
tf  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  the  detestable  freaks  of  the  Anabaptists 
a  Germany.* 

*'  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  being  biassed  by  the  clamours  of  the 
peat  vulgar,  or  the  small.  As  numbers  have  no  influence  on  me,  so 
leither  has  novelty ;  but  I  endeavour  to  seek  for  trutli,  wherever  it  may 
M  iSMmd."  After  a  few  more  observations,  not  necessary  to  be  quoted  here, 
Itekat  proceeds  to  ask,  *'  Huw  then  shall  we  account  for  the  considerable 
noeen  of  yonr  itinerant  preaching?  It  must  bo  owned,  that  you  have 
I  natual  knack  of  persuasion,  aud  that  you  speak  with  much  awakening 

•  All  this  shows  the  differonce  between  mere  sectarianism  and  a  work  of  God. 


warmth  and  earaeatnesa ;  that  God 
coiulitotion,  equal  to  the  indebtip 
natural  alulilies.  then,  wUhont  haTin; 
ot  miracnlou.  mijjht  alone  account  f<c 
ih«re  is  another  thing  which  girea 
yon  to  nuke  more  impressioD,  than  a 
TCTf  inregnlarity  and  novelty  of  yoi 
eolUerj,  and  harlots,'  say  vou, '  nevei 
desire  or  design  so  to  do.'  But  wht 
preaching  upon  yonder  monntain,  th 
dispenser  of  diiinity.  as  they  would  d 
ON  a  *laci  rope. 

Without  going  with  the  Bishop  fti 
proceed  to  notice  the  mannei  in  wl 
"  Under  yonr  lai>t  head,"  he  says,  <p 
now  within  the  bounds  yon  at  first 
ntaldng  conjectures  of  what  mag  ha 
actaally  have  happened.'  Take  cara 
to  this.  Yon  will  hare  need  of  all  yo 
"  Yon  begin,  '  Will  yon  ask,  nba 
manifest,  1  meant  to  speak  against 
agaiuat  that  slone.  Therefore,  bef 
de&aed  the  term  in  a  wider  sense,  si 
irregularity  yon  had  objected.  Yoa  g 
an  answer,  /  briny  thU  Order  yMi  co*t 
b*/ort.'  I  reply,  this  is  not  my  whi 
the  most  inconsiderable  part  of  it.  E 
bring  in  the  ministry  of  regolarlf  ord 
were  used  to  the  preaching  of  lay  brel 
nied  to  no  preaehing  at  all,  or  to  thai 
brethren,  I  bring  to  attend  on  the  min 
hare  the  charge  of  their  several  paria 

'■  Bat  rery  '  ill  coiueqnencee '  of  on 
'  aetnally  happened ;  a  number  of  naa 
and  preaching  the  worst  of  heresi 
these  nine  years  past,  I  hare  heard 
lonatic  clergyman.)  who  hare  gone  abot 
God  nor  man.  Bat  I  hare  heard  of  d 
a  little  smooth  ondigested  nonsense 
balance  the  tbocuandih  part  of  the  go 
other  laymen ;  viz.,  the  turning  bo  n: 
devil  into  humble,  holy  Berrants  of  Gc 

"  Howerer,  eril  '  will  happen,  il 
irregulan.'  If  they  shall  ?  Yea,  if  I 
enough  off,i  the  irregulars  will  not  ji 
Gorernment  is  st  present  very  fully  ec 

" '  Bat  if  nutent,  well-meaning  laym 
Uymen  will  npon  the  first  opporlDnitr 
and  clergymen  as  well  aa  laymen,  leo 
I'M-  and  I  preaame  erer  will  be. 
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*'  That  *  the  irregularities  of  Mr.  CartwTiglit  did  more  harm  in  the 

coarse  of  a  century,  than  all  the  la1x)urs  of  his  life  did  good,'  is  by  no 

means  plain  to  me.    And  the  less  so,  because  I  cannot  Icnm  from  Mr. 

Stiype,  or  any  other  impartial  wTiter,  (whatever  his  mistakes  in  judgment 

were,)  that  he  fell  into  any  irregularities  at  all.     I  look  upon  him,  and  the 

body  of  Puritans  in  that  age.  (to  whom  the  Gi.vmnii  Anabaptists  bore 

small  resemblance,)  to  have  been  both  the  most  learned  and  most  pious  men, 

tliat  were  then  in  the  English  nation.     Nor  did  they  separate  from  the 

Clinreh ;  bat  were  driven  out,  whether  they  would  or  no.     The  vengeance 

of  Qod  which  fell  on  the  posterity  of  their  persecutors,  I  think,  is  no 

imputation  on  Mr.  Cartwright  or  them,  but  a  wonderful  scene  of  Divine 

Pioridence,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children  (when  the.y 

>]io  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities)  unto  the  tliird  and  fourth 

generation. 

"  I  am  not  careful  for  what  may  be  a  hundred  years  hence.  He  who 
governed  the  world  before  I  was  born,  shall  take  care  of  it  likewise  when 
Iimdead.  My  part  is  to  improve  the  present  moment.  And,  whatever 
intybethe  fmits  of  lay-preaching,  when  you  and  I  are  gone  to  our  long 
l^ome,  eveiy  serioas  man  has  cause  to  bless  God  for  those  he  may  now 
ne  with  his  eyes ;  for  the  saving  so  many  souls  from  death,  and  hiding 
amnltitade  of  sins.  The  instances  glare  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  Many 
Q^^Md  Ood  haih  taken  to  Himself ;  but  many  more  remain,  both  young 
^old,  who  now  fear  God  and  work  righteousness." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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k  travbller's  sketch. 

A  nw  snmmers  ago,  we  went  on  board  the  steamship  Comete,  bound 

**i  St.  Heller's  harbour,  Jersey,  to  Granville,  a  port  on  the  north-west 

*Mt  of  France.    The  day  was  magnificent.    A  clear  blue  sky,  flecked 

^  snd  there  with  tiny  clouds,  was  spread  above  us,  whilst  around  us 

^  Mireely-rufHed  surfoce  of  the  sea  glistened  in  the  sunlight.      The 

9^  old  boat  swung  round  the  pier-head,  and  in  a  trice  was  gliduig  over 

^  wayes,  merrily  dashing  the  sparkling  foam  from  her  bows.     The 

'^^^ne  on  board  was  certainly  picturesque.    As  we  moved  towards  the 

bridge,"  we  found  there  a  cluster  of  rrcnclmien  preparing  to  enjoy 

^^^mselTei.    Their  resources  were  limited,  but  were,  nevertheless,  capa- 

^  of  some  Tariation;  cigars,  chatter,  and  songs.      Standing  on  tliis 

"^tage-groond  we  glanced  on  the  fore-deck.    There  were  knots  of  unde- 

'^Ue  ouvrien  with  the  regulation-cap,  blouse,  and  bundle.    Near  them, 

Ottered  about,  were  women  dressed  in  rough  skirts  and  jackets,  prim 

4]an,  and  snow-white,  but  complicated,  head-gear.     Sundry  children 

^wlad  hither  and  thither,  frequently  apostrophized  by  anxious  parents. 

^kicking  was  the  order  of   the  day,  and  little  spiral  wreaths  curled 

^WBids  from  many  lips. 

Tuning  towards  the  quarter-deck,  a  more  pleasing  sight  presented 

^■•tf.    Than  were  a  beyy  of  English  girls,  with  bright  eyes  and  cheeks 
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that  limiditjr  could  hanU.v  pile.  Gentlam 
by  their  Ut  of  nomhahtiw  thU  they  hftil 
adieu.  A  sprinkling  of  foieignera  added  j 
There  iras  mocli  lo  thiuk  of,  amid  the  con 
trampliiig  of  I'^t.  nliistling  atid  talking,  m 
rush  of  the  boat  through  the  water.  B 
thirarted  by  the  enthasiasm  of  our  mail 
burst  into  nilil  rhythmic  chanti  as  L.i  Bil 
AH  ejes  turned  to  the  dim  outline  of  Ii 
nearer  still,  nnd  then  objects  coold  he  disti 
abore  encompassiug  trees,  a  castlo  or  mau 
•lignitT.  ai;d,  tinally.  the  Emoke  and  clust«) 

Once  alongside  the  quay,  we  quickly  re« 
English  in-iitntions  behind.  Let  us  tr 
readen.  Firat,  here  is  a  gtttdamte.  H 
terribla  warrior  with  a  lightiug  mnnst* 
black  coat  with  white  facing;,  and  a  tiia 
sword  swinging  at  his  thi(;ti.  This  app 
back,  on  attempting  to  land.  Your  place, 
until  the  baggage  is  got  ashore  and  taken  b 
best  of  oar  imprisonment,  we  look  up  to  tl 
bristles  with  cards  brandished  by  lithe  ai 
female  roices.  Now  is  the  time  for  cantiol 
will  bo  suihcient  eridence  to  one  of  these  b 
the  hotel  she  represents.  If  in  yonr  guil 
eyes  to  wander  over  the  shrieking  mass. : 
be  assailed  by  a  dozen  enthnsiast^  on  land 

Getting  away,  at  last,  from  an  irrilatin 
cnstom-honie.  and  submitteil  to  the  mild  ii 
This  over,  and  the  Inggage  placed  ontsii 
An  old  woman  in  England  is  frequently  n 
wo  lore  to  look.  'Who  doe$  not  like  to  see 
out  upon  BO  much  trouble,  and.  after  leu 
^ttled  down  into  an  expression  of  waiting 
trrinkle  telling  of  a  sorrow  pntienlly  en 
mysterious  correspondences  to  the  w 
good  and  fiiilhfnl  Eervaut !  "  All  this  U 
repnlsireness  of  thoi^e  porteresses  nho.  ^ 
baggflgc  aud  had  to  be  reasoned  with  & 
they  n-onld  r«linqiiish  it '  Grizzled  beai 
witches  tu  ■■  Macbeth  *  would  scarcely  hav 

We  had  decided  on  hiring  n  carriage  )n« 
The  Intter  trarek  by  ni<,'ht.  and  bad  uo  a 
lion  wsa  St.  L6.  from  whence  wc  hoped  o 
rail  for  Paris.  After  wailing  for  t^me  tim' 
contrivance,  something  like  a  gi|isy-cart 
sid^s.  .ind  damiitg  with  aorgeons  o^lours. 
harnessed  wiili  rope,  and  nlmost  smothereil 
the  collar*.  Up  went  iba  tmnti  and  porti 
the  stalwHrt  and  implacable  Hecates  bel 
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nng  giyen,  we  dashed  off  with  much  jingle  to  the  ntlmiratiou  of  the 
fstanders.     Our  cocher  waR  an  original  character.    He  seemed  desirous 
r  achieving  ubiquity:   sometimes  he  sat  upon  the  hux,  nuil  nt  others 
^ng  upon  the  roof,  never  checking  speed  the  while.    Tlie  way  in  which 
B  drove  down-hill  was  more  exciting  tbnii  asMirin<jf.     Trgin*^'  his  horses 
>B round  trot,  he  approache<l  the  crest,  and  all  at  uuce  appeared  to  lio  the 
lekless  subject  of  some  galvanic  experiment.     Fp  went  his  »nhots  into 
lia  air,  the  reins  were  shaken  with  violence,  his  whip  resounded  with 
istol-like  reports ;  and,  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  tlio  noi^e  he  made 
rith  heels,  reins,  whip,  and  throat,  he  raised  sucli  an  outcry  and  hubbnb, 
hat  the  startled  steeds  tore  down  the  slope  afi'righted.    Away  we  whirled 
a  a  cloud  of  dust,  closing  onr  eyes  on  the  threatened  catastrophe.     What 
vender  that  at  each  village  cider-shop  tliis  Jehu  stopped  to  drink,  luitil 
gndually  his  voice  grew  hoarse,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  jouniey  he 
DQuld  only  get  np  a  ghostly  exliibition  of  vij,'our,  wliich  contrasted  feebly 
with  his  former  exertions  ? 
The  countxy  through  which  we  passed  was  remarkable.    Tlie  roads  are 
kspt  in  marvellous  order.   They  go  riglit  on.  like  Roman  highways,  diverted 
7  no  obstacle.    Men  in  uniform,  at  intervals,  with  spade  and  barrow, 
tbonr  c<mtinuously  to  keep  them  in  repair ;  the  result  being  the  attain- 
Mit  of  something  approaching  perfection.    Passing  objects  claimed  their 
bue  of  attention :  a  market-cart,  with  pigs  and  poultry  in  it,  for  in- 
taaoe.    The  peasant  and  his  wife  jogged  along  behind  the  two  well-made 
Mnes,  that  tossed  their  heads,  and  shook  out  from  their  gay  trappings 
xOIb  of  metallic  music.     Pedestrians  went  by,  who  looked  up  at  the 
OKigners  in  wonder,  and  then,  turning  down  their  faces,  plodded  on. 
ifttar  in  the  day  we  met  the  priest  shuffling  along  in  huge  hat  and 
Mng  cassock,  saluted  respectfully  by  the  people,  and  gazed  at  with 
oondless  admiration  by  bare-headed  children.    The  scenery  was  very 
m:  nature  seemed  lB\i8h  of  her  bounty.    Hill,  dale,  forest,  and  stream, 
Bdned  in  endless  variety,  whilst,  ever  and  anon,  the  sky  rang  with  the 
Olg  of  larks.    Cutting  deeper  into  the  country,  we  left  the  glittering, 
MiTen-reflecting  sea ;  diving  down  some  steep  to  the  shady  wood -side, 
id  then  sweeping  upward  to  the  spreading  rye-iields,  which  rustled  out 
^  secrets  of  the  wandering  breeze :  tlius  the  miles  melted  imperceptibly 
Vij.  Suddenly  we  looked  down  upon  a  village  pcepiog  out  from  the  midst 
f  nijestic  trees :  here  we  wore  to  stop  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  driver  urged 
ii  horses  to  their  swiftest  speed,  and  with  a  clatter  that  turned  out  half 
^ pf^nlation,  we  swooped  down  upon  the  hamlet  inn. 
It  will  be  many  a  day  before  thouglits  of  this  intensely  quiet  spot  vanish 
VB  onr  mind.    The  silence  reigning  in  it  seemed  most  solemn.    A  little 
kneh,  worn  with  age,  stood  on  a  sliglit  elevation ;  a  pictm-esque  gra ve- 
nd, once  the  play-ground  of  those  whose  crumbling  headstones  bore 
Mne  decipherable  legends,  girded  it  around.    Generation  had  followe<l 
■■ration ;  sprightly  childhood  had  mellowed  into  tottering  old  age.  and 
m  had  come  here  to  rest ;  and.  out  yonder,  all  its  noises  hushed,  heed- 
m  and  unheeded,  all  the  while  the  great  world  had  gone  clanging  on. 
I  we  look  back,  the  weird  influence  tliat  pervaded  the  scene,  steeping  the 
ittagBB,  the  yalie}',  the  graceful  avenuo  of  trees,  and  the  sheltering  hills 
I  mora  than  earthly  peace,  falls  upon  us  oncd  more,  and  subdues  ua  by 
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it*  l«iid«F  spell.  Qutting  this  enchu 
we  could  rid  oortelres  of  the  Bomewlii 
ftnd  then  ire  found  that  n'S  were  paisL 
Unes.  So  the  sninmer  i3aj  vent  by.  ( 
gilded  the  leave:4  in  the  hedgerows,  i 
the  flowering  bKnlcB.  Aa  the  Euuset  fl 
emerged  into  the  liigh  rmd  :  and  then 
site  side  of  the  vale,  nas  the  end  of  oa 

The  town  of  St.  L6  contains  about 
evening  we  etroUed  oat  to  see  the  cl 
enlhoBiasm.  Vespers  were  being  anng 
the  central  squBre.  and  casta  anch  m 
Standing  in  the  tnilight,  with  the  et 
sweet  chant  of  the  choir  rolling  out  at 
that  Time  waa  writing  in  db  memories 
awaf .  we  passed  tlirongh  the  streets. 
gables,  the  hlack  beams  ahotriag  thr 
np ;  the  business  and  pleesnre  of  th 
them,  in  bed ;  and,  as  the  hour  chimed 
foot-fall  seemed  almost  to  desecrate 
taming  to  the  hotel,  we  rambUd  thion, 
and  slept. 

The  morning  heralded  a  IotcI;  dft, 
tickets  taken,  the  sheep -pen-like  enol 
entered,  and  the  starteffooted.  Aawerc 
has  half  made  np  its  mind  to  retnm  to 
meditate  upon  a  sabjeot  that  hu  been 
the  booking-oSce,  and  at  the  crossin 
opened,  we  find  women  doing  the  worl 
Thaif  appearance  does  not  suggest  ar 
by  its  peculiar  itness.  We  confesi 
female  clerk  wonld  indicate  a  vast  ■ 
ph^iucal  labonr  is  not  great,  and  there 
a  change  in  onr  rigid  ri'jime  would  m 
gate-keepers,  loo,  are  not  crttshed  bj 
them  struggling  into  pea-jackets,  settlii 
and  Beiziog  their  doleful  trumpets. 
When  will  the  day  arrive  in  onr  own  mi 
tion  of  women  from  enforced  porertj-i 
telegraph  offices  reassures  u-s. 

The  journey  from  St  L6  to  Caen  wi 
of  arriral  and  departure  at  the  ditfen 
with  ahamo ;  as  did  also  another  an 
which  we  lei^ted.  On  certain  compartn 
with  the  worJs,  "  Damet  teiiU-a."  upon  i 
and  were  at  thn  neit  stopping-place 
noticed  of  lata  that  a  eomewh.it  simila 
of  the  Knglish  companies,  an.l  noi 
necessary. 
Ooratay  at  Caen  was  short,  and  onl; 
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•nd  iuto  a  few  of  the  churches.  Its  population  U  about  fifty  thou- 
A  large  number  of  Englisli  people  reside  here,  some  of  tliem,  no 
for  the  better  performance  of  that  very  necessar\'  feat,  living  within 
ncome.  In  the  church  of  St.  Etienue  the  ashes  of  AVilliam  the 
sror  rest :  a  plain  marble  slab  in  front  of  the  altar  marks  the  place 
r  repose.  After  eight  centuries  we  have  come  to  this :  English 
I  glance  at  the  sepulclire  of  the  mighty  Nornmn,  scribble  a  line  or 

their  note-books,  and,  turning  round,  forgot  him  !  The  frequenter 
inental  churches  cannot  but  bu  struck  witli  two  facts  ;  their  doors 
fays  open ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  women,  few  darken  them, 
enter  one  of  them.  A  feeling  of  oppression  comes  upon  you,  as  if 
ding  from  the  mysterious  arches  that  rise  solemnly  above  your  Jicad 
de  away  in  the  distance  like  the  gentle  cadences  of  dying  music. 
iTe,  aisles,  transepts  are  all  filled  with  "  dim  religious  light."  Pic- 
nd  images  look  suddenly  upon  you  as  you  move  softly  along ;  and 
ground  beneath  them  ligurcs  crouch  and  mutter.  The  monotonouii 
» torn  white  faces  towards  you  for  a  moment,  and  then  hide  them 
gbom  as  the  rosary  rattles  and  the  bead  is  told.  Yonder  is  the  high 
I  few  candles  lighting  up  the  sombre  chancel,  and  revealing  the 
fill  face  of  the  Crucified.  Protestant  as  you  are,  "  muscularly,"  mcn- 
Qorally,  and  spiritually,  tliere  reigns  in  these  old  shadow-haunted 
ea  on  influence  that  robs  your  tongue  of  jibes  and  your  heart  of 
eis.  Nothing  is  left  but  a  willin^'uess  to  pray  that  the  brightness 
ne  truth  may  flash  forth  here,  and  hurry  into  glad  forgotfulness  this 
of  error,  superstition,  aud  sin.  Walking  through  the  streets,  we 
han.  cramped  and  dark  ;  the  houses  overhanging  the  causeways  on 
dde,  give  the  passenger  a  glimpse  merely  of  a  narrow  blue  riband, 
I  of  the  magnificent  sweep  of  the  sky.  The  dusky  shops  are,  many 
n,  filled  with  Romish  paraphernalia  in  the  bhape  of  crucifixes, 
8,  immense  candles,  pictures  of  guardian  saints  and  angels,  and  *'  a 
DBerated  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter."  Returning  to  the  station, 
le  good-bye  to  Caen,  and  started  for  Paris. 

scenery  through  which  we  now  moved  was  at  many  points  remark- 
116.  The  route  contains  many  of  tliose  delightful  surprises  that 
the  lover  of  Nature.  At  one  part  of  the  journey,  indeed,  the  country 
;  possess  many  features  calling  for  notice ;  audit  was  speedily  lost  tons, 
mttled  through  a  long  tunnel.  When  the  train  shot  out  into  the  clear, 
J  and  fruitful  valley  presented  itself  to  ^icw :  trees  black  and  frown- 
Mid  rocks  jutting  out  from  the  liill-side,  covered  with  creeping 
,  bathed  now  in  the  sunshine,  soon  to  glow  with  the  splendours  just 
I  the  west :  a  stream  winding  its  silvery  way  along  fields  wealthy 
jm  and  grass,  trending  on  aud  on  towards  the  horizon.  A  scene 
lit  does  not  soon  fade  out  of  the  memory.  When  "  the  heart  is  hot 
itless,  and  the  life  is  full  of  care,"  gently  it  rises  before  the  spirit's 
ad  breathes  forth  an  earnest  of  tlie  quietness  and  assurance  of 
.    Enchanted  >vith  sweeping  landscapes,  rustic  villages,  or  busy 

we  neared  the  great  city,  which,  however,  approaching  evening 
nt  from  our  view ;  and  yet  we  could  glance  upon  the  Seine  flowing 
9i  itsnumy  bridges,  and  the  churches  with  their  spires  and  domes  lying 
r  agaiiiflt  the  swiftly  darkening  sky.   With  a  quickening  in  our  veins, 
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we  at  last  eroSMd  tho  barriera  and  were  1 

AfUr  Bpendinj  a  day  in  the  rrench  ci 
ing  for  Colnfjne.  Wo  arc  no  ndvocBtet 
poHsosaea  soiiio  nttrai'tiona.  You  take  yo 
and  drenmily  n-ati-li  tlio  landscape  as  it  sli 
linen  of  the  rnimtiy  are  blurred,  and  tlie  1 
vindonti.  As  the  trnin  ali>ps,  passen^n 
lirst  Bniti"  nf  ni^'ht-nir.  Here  is  a  piief 
millinery  around  him  as  he  moves  1e  hiaj 
ia  clnaped  in  his  hntul.  and  he  "  appear 
with  liis  cadiiveroiw  fnco  made  alill  more  | 
the  oiMamp.  ho  eertainly  does  not  preser 
xpectai'le  :  frcm  his  NewTi'stament  end  h 
the  Ki'ntcnce,  "  Kcjoiee  eTermore ! "  Von 
Chnrily.  opproni-iu);  one'a  mmd  hy  her  Eiini 
an  instant,  pcpriiig  out  from  its  eerps«- 
paiiinns  both  fi>r  ii  jnnmcy  by  ni^ht  I  .Vn 
and  flwinij,  I'lwarda  I'liliifjne. 

Who  i-an  fitly  deBcriba  the  first  seii^ai 
KiKhoin-nnisttiiici's'.'  Is  it  that  sense  of 
the  shekin;-  of  tho  chains,  straps.  iriiid< 
thin^'  attached  to  ii  Imin.  out  of  nhioh  so 
sny ;  but  anrcly  that  ia  some  melody  yon  1 
you  hear  it '.'  'I1ie  hi/e  ia  lifted  from  old 
piisa  lilte  dreams  before  your  eyes ;  you  fi' 
lips  :  and  then,  dimmer  iind  still  more  dii 
aeein  to  move,  fiimiliar  Toiccs  fade,  the  sti 
wordw.  bents  softer  and  softer  throo^h  th 
brcitst,  and  you  are  sound  asleep  !  From  I 
thine  I''  ^  aroused,  first  by  a  mah  of  ca 
all  jicrsons  in  the  compartmeul.  and.  last 
some  strange  hand.  Oraduallv  we  bcKiii 
way  "  in  which  they  "  mnmige  tilings  in  F 
smnmnns.  gather  up  our  nigs,  and  step  on 
on  inqnirA'.  that  ihia  u  the  fi-ontier.  SI 
inuunliately  repeiiliiig  the  indiscretion,  an 
eii«!illy  dismal  I'ompnnions,  wiiit  until  pr 
nntioiinl  oHieiaKsm.  IJisht  glad  were  wei 
more  so  when  tlie  fraL'rnnt  city  of  Cologne 

Here  ive  flayed  fur  the  day.  and  inspt 
the  evening,  witli  i-ousiderable  mis;;ivings 
journey  As  the  train  uiored  Rhurly  out 
on  Ibe  llhin.'.  TJierf  it  lay.  with  its  brid] 
in;;  the  m.hlulale.1  imis  of  a  sky  enloure 
city  licJiind.  «c  >ii.-,l  oiiwoiil.  Early  nex 
of  the  iir>t  part  nf  our  tour.  ISerlin. 

We  shall  not  s.>on  forget  our  first 
Tlie  day  wait  i>ne  peculiar  to  Urj;e  citici 
a   dreary    spectacle    presented    itself.    ] 
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lihrongh  it   the  rain    ponred    steadily  down.    The   straws  went   sail- 
ing along  the   tide  which  tilled  the  gutters.      Men  aud  women,  with 
wdden  dreas,  trailed  dolefully  thi-oagli  the  .streets.    The  horses  in  the 
Iroschkiee,  with  tangled  manes  and  smoking  Hanks,  seemingly  ahsorhed 
in  melancholy  contemplations,  jogged  on  regardless  of  the  drivers,  who 
vainly  sought  to  strike  out  from  tliem  some  show  of  spirit.    The  hotel 
was   pervaded   with    unsavoury    odours.       Overhead   all   was  yellow; 
not  a  spot  of  blue  saved  one  from  despair.      In  a  strange  land,  after 
tiavelling  two   consecutive    nights,  a    ^hort   experience  c»f  tliis  kind  is 
apt  to  depress  one.     But  these  reminiscences  must  be  shaken  off,  as 
fhey  are  quite  oat  of  keeping  with  the  general  anpect  of  the  brilliant 
dtj. 

A  chief  attraction  in  Berlin   is  the  magnificent  promenade,  "  Unter 

kn  Linden."     This  spacious  street  has  iji  its  centre  double  rows  of  trees 

fanning  three  avenues,  the  middle  one  for  pedc^trians,  and  those  at  the 

9de  for  horses.    A  road  nms  on  either  hand  filled  with  ceaseless  trafBc. 

Dun  there  are  broad  pavements  lined  with  shops,  ins  tan  rations  and  hotels, 

ind  covered  with  ksleidoscopiL-  crowtls.      This  is  the  resort  of  the  rank 

ind  fashion   of  the   rru.ssian  people.        Travelling  to  the  end  of  the 

'Linden/'  you  find  yourself  in  n  fountain-ciKiled  square.     Before  you  is 

he  Cathedral ;  on  your  left,  the  Museum,  ilocorated  with  striking  statuar}*, 

ad  glowing  with  splendid  frescoes.     On  your  right  frowns  a  huge  castle. 

inning  round,  for  about  a  mile  there   stretclies  before  you  the  noble 

haet     Crossing  the  Spree  by  means  of  a  bridge,  guarded  by  well- 

ealptiired   figures,   you  pass  the  Arsenal,  the  Opera  House,  the  Uni- 

enity,  the  Koyal  Ptdaces,  and  then  are  lost  in  the  swaying  crowd.    A 

tnnga  crowd ! — Jews,  fonning  a  perfect  gamut  of  respectability,  begin- 

bg  with  the  gutter-frequenter,  and  ending  with  the  dark-eyed  lady  who 

IMS  dreanuly  from   her   carriage  upon  tlie  struggling  mass  ;  soldiers, 

ttiing  their  rough-stocked  rifles,  then  little  esteemed,  but  soon  to  crackle 

I  long-extended  volleys  over  Sadowa's  bloody  field,  and  do  its  part  in  trans- 

Vfldng  modem  warfare  ;'''  officers,  of  irreproachable  figure,  and  always  in 

■iCmn,  marching  sharply  by,  saluted  according  to  their  rank  by  watch- 

il  sentinels ;   policemen,  dressed  d  hi  militaire,  whose  short  swords, 

viagmg  peacefully  at  their  side,  have  since  cut  down  the  horrid  front 

F  nrohition :  washerwomen,  walking  by  tlie   side  of  their  dog-drawn 

vti,  the  poor  brutes,  with  lolling  tongues  and  wistful  aspect,  appeal- 

ff  to  the  sympathies  of  the  English  tourists  sprinkled  over  the  pave- 

ttts;  boys,  with  tiny  knapsacks   on   their   shoulders,  running  with 

nftiiion  of  noises,  seemingly  unconscious  that  they  are  victims  to  a 

Item  of  "  compulsory  education  ; "  little  girls,  with  ilower-knots  in  their 

KDds,  smilingly  offering  their  fragrant  treasures :   and  in  the  bridle- 

kihi  cavaliers  prancing  and  caracoling,  or  drawn  up   to  the  rails  in 

J  converse  with  groups  of  laughing  friends. 

Baiaing  under  the  Brandenburg  Thor,  wliich  is  at  the  end  of  the 


*  The  wonderful  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  war  between  France 
d  ItnsaiA,  of  the  proximity  of  which  there  was  no  sign  when  the  above  lines 
n  written,  abundantly  manifest  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  trans- 
Bfttioa  aHiided  to. 
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Linden,  we  enter  the  Thiergarten.  m 
acres.  Itia  nateas;  to  describe  \hiio 
not  prove  ttia  by  iht  attempt ;  but  kt 
bending  over  th^  i-adintiiii{  roaiiitays. 
of  the  iieiglibimring  tiiy  is  lost ;  we  « 
into  fairy  Und.  A  river  winds  its 
liauntud  in  the  summer-time  by  gleefi 
thcrir  merriment  comiog  gently  on  tlie 
then  ioto  a  lake,  where  rocks  are  pile 
and  brilliant  niih  tloiverz..  \'eiiturin; 
we  come  upon  a  ^<:ene  whkli,  when ' 
tnmquiUbing  in  im  effect.  In  an  <ip« 
of  lung  Frederic  William  III.  The  p 
relief,  rtpresenting  the  siau'es  of  hnii 
Ag/Pi  of  man."  Encircling  this  are  t 
niutchlefs  back -ground,  rise  sombre 
trees.  Anoilier  most  attriictivi:  spot. 
is  the  Rose-Gurden.  -Vo  lionr  spent  i 
spirit  for  the  day.  But  wc  cannot  ti 
hurried  <iketch  merely  In  indicait  so 
that  hide  themselves  in  the  glades  of 
The  churches  in  Berlin  are  like  thi 
Romanism  linger  in  them.  Kctniei, 
are  prominent  objects.  Sunday  is  for  I 
day  of  the  week.  The  PnissiaDssatis^ 
tlien  give  themselves  np  to  very  sei 
seriously  stated  thus : — ■■  Sunday  is  tl 
should  honour  it  by  reserving  for  it  thi 
consequeully  reasonable  that  onr  choi 
With  this  tattered  logic  they  eomfor 
dizzy  whirl  of  social  festivities.  The  i 
loDgs  for  the  quiet  and  refreshing  iaS 
Lntheran  Church  must  again  ba  thii 
gious  revolution,  or  she  will  aink  into 
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How  London  grows,  a  citizen  hin 
aionally.  may  jndge.  The  Twenty-eig 
General  states  that  the  population  ol 
tion  limits,  is  by  eitimate  two  millii 
thousind  five  hundred  and  thirteen  i 
is  a  rin(!  of  life  growing  rapidly,  and  < 
circle  of  fifteen  miles  from  Charing- Cr 
irithin  the  circle  patrolled  by  the  iiiel 
same  authority,  at  a  total  of  three  n 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ten ;  prf 
tion  St  raul  found  in  the  ■■  seven-hi 
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Tisit  to  it    The  seren  hundred  square  milos  of  groond  called  **  London/' 

is  the  home,  the  sphere  of  business,  or  the  scene  of  pleasure,  of  a  larger 

eivic  aggregate  than  has  been  known  cither  in  ancient  or  modem  times ; 

hating  a  population  double  that  of  Paris,  four  times  that  of  New  York, 

fiTe  times  that  of  Berlin,  six  times  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  twelve  times 

that  of  Amsterdam,  and  eighteen  times  that  of  modem  Rome.    "  The 

inhabitants  of  P&ris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  added  together, 

Mi  short  of  the  population  of  London ;  which  exceeds  that  of  all  Scotland, 

is  more  than  equal  to  two- thirds  of  the  population  of  all  Ireland,  and  con- 

ititates  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain."    The 

inereue  alone  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  more  than  equal  to  the  entire 

number  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Greece.    Nor  does  this  growth  at 

present  seem  likely  to  be  arrested ;  in  Febraary  of  the  present  year 

upwards  of  fire  thousand  houses,  from  the  stately  villas  of  new  and 

fiuhionable  suburbs  to  the  cottages  which  stand  in  rows  where  rows  of 

Bftttersea  cabbages  but  lately  flourished,  were   in  dilTcrent  stages  of 

eompletion. 

The  extension  of  the  "  province  covered  with  houses,"  Iiowever,  has  only 
"kept  pace  with  the  power,  population,  and  wealth  of  the  empire."  Many 
cuues  combine  to  promote  it;  and,  should  these  continue  to  operate 
Vichecked,  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  estimate  which  reckons  the  metro- 
politan citizens — ^if  the  word  "  citizen  "  may  in  this  case  retain  its  proper 
BgBification — as  likely  to  number  much  nearer  ten  millions  than  five  by 
file  tuns  the  present  generation  shall  have  passed  away.  Not  only  is  Lou* 
^  the  seat  of  the  British  Court,  the  Government,  and  the  Legislature ; 
ofthe  Supreme  Courts  of  Law ;  of  science,  art,  and  justice ;  it  may  also  be 
dfflost  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  commerce  and  markets  of  the  world. 
"While  it  is  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  and  its  vast  colonial  depend- 
■KiM,  it  is  also  in  a  measure  considered  as  the  capital  of  modem 
i&dutiy,  to  which  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  resort ;  not  merely  from 
k  eountries  and  distant  provinces,  but  from  the  various  countries  of 
Goope,  and  indeed  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe." 

Bat  if  London  draws  to  itself  the  industrious  of  all  lands,  it  also  draws 
ttotherdass  in  even  a  greater  proportion.  If  the  pushing  and  the  enter- 
^filing  find  their  way  to  this  great  mart,  and  if  the  educated  and  the 
MhitmaUe  make  it  either  their  chosen  home  or  their  frequent  resort, 
Wb  is  a  yet  larger  class,  possessing  neither  wealth,  nor  education,  nor 
iiterprise,  which  is  constantly  swelling  its  motley  population.  While 
'the  best  men  rise  to  London,  the  worst  men  sink  to  it."  A  centre  of 
Btallect,  of  industry,  and  of  art,  it  is  no  less  a  centre  of  poverty,  vice,  and 
OMUj.  To  it  the  criminal  orders  tend  as  by  a  law  of  gi*avitation ;  some 
Bisskin  its  Tastness  a  hiding-place  from  the  piu^uit  of  justice,  others  to 
viy  their  shame  or  their  sorrows  in  the  solitude  which  great  cities  afford, 
nd  not  ft  few  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  with  greater  facility  the  voce- 
ai-*£Dr  a  vocation,  well-defined  and  well- understood,  it  has  come  to  be — 
f  Eving  npon  the  community,  either  by  plunder,  or  fictitious  appeals  to 
a  Bfliudhilities. 

"The  miserable  and  desperate  classes  of  London  are  almost  equal  in 
nnbar  to  the  population  of  some  kingdoms :  they  would  fill  a  great  city 
f  tiftemselTefl.     Th^y  include  a  multitude  of  beggars,  tramps,  match- 
tOb  zfi.*^-nnH  8XBISS.  8  m 
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■  livf.  j.-ii  -/v  .-l-iaciw  ir*  thAt  h*  will  ei 
Uwfts  ji  -.hi*  tvi:y-  *.>n  bet-nf  !>.*  is  caa;^ 

nh;Crv[ii.':i-a;i  ii^trk-t  jL.>a«.  of  whom  ".14 
■"  \V;wj  *'ii.h  irn  ;Im  aiiaibiTs  ot  :he  i.-r 
olk-LTistiiac  ■■v»r  j^-*:t!«  wL'tT, — »lw  li 
people  ^.la^  jO-ut  lii^'ir  diily  biiMSeds 
P1.V.IVW  w  be  |?ii.-keJ.  lioil  iivellisghouej 
*.•  aiLu,*- vUe.*  to  be  lubbetl.— the  vrun 
{•.-Inii^-i  i^iiiwt  pp-i_-cny  »ho(iU  be  *o  iSs 
^1.  be  fi:-.>  of  ihe  safest  pluiie*  bi  tlw  miri 
■"  lilt'  ui.'ttJer.  hii.verer.  oe^ties  wiiea  it 
|i*a  uo  priiieipltf  of  eo!i««eu.  If  tii*« 
lawleits  oLiMN  hid  the  pi-ww  of  onpinij 
n««ey.      But  there  U  no     heaoar  smoa 
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iQpiiIar  maxim.  Th^y  oannot  trust  one  another,  and  arc  usually  ready  to 
eU  and  betray  each  other.  They  live  in  a  state  of  constant  fear ;  and  a 
Mnd  placed  suddenly  on  the  thiefs  shoulder  from  behind,  is  apt  to 
imlyze  the  boldest."  * 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  no  ostensible  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
lood,  and  whose  business  is  simply  tliat  of  thieving  in  one  way  or  another , 
ike  dangerous  classes  include  a  multitude  of  tlie  idle  and  lazy,  who  are 
iften  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  tlieni.  (H  these  the  name  is 
"legion,"  while  the  genus  is  one.  The  following  is  far  from  being  u  com- 
pleta  list  of  them :  "  Tramps,  match-sellers,  ra«,'  and  bottle-buyers,  ballad- 
angers,  fortune-tellers,  dog-fanciers,  umbiella-inemlcrs,  ring-droppers, 
int-meaks,  smashers,  card-sharperH,  clothes-bcg^'ars,  who  go  about  half- 
M^Kd,  leaving  their  ordinary  clothes  in  the  lodging-houses,  women  in 
ilnte  aprons,  with  a  crying  baby  in  each  arm,  burut-out  shopkeepers  or 
Eumers,  carzying  about  and  exhibiting  forged  begi<ing- letters,  sham  old 
uldiers,  *  wounded  in  the  Crimea,'  .sham  shipwrecked  sailors,  wlio  abound 
ifter  a  storm,  sham  epileptics,  who  live  in  comfort  upon  convulsive  Uts, 
nth  the  aid  of  a  little  soap ;  and  a  liost  of  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  dissolute 
wnons,  from  whom  the  regular  thieves  and  criminals  are  from  time  to 
ime  recruited." 

Instead  of  attempting  to  enumerate  the  endless  varieties  of  the  idle  and 

ioonswho  in  London  constitute  a  constant  source  of  danger,  or  to  give  a 

Meziption  of  their  habits  and  practices,  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of 

Mir  power  for  evil,  it  will  be  as  apposite  to  our  purpose  to  look  for  a  moment 

t  the  organization  which  society  maintains  in  self-defence.    The  author- 

7  just  quoted  informs  us  tliat  at  the  present  time,  the  metropolitan  dis- 

3Bt  is  divided  into  nineteen  divisions.    Tliese  divisions  are  in  charge  of 

^eiintendents,  who  ooUectively  have  under  them  lUO  inspectors,  S(tM  ser- 

MDti,  7,032  constables.    These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  tliose  returned 

r  the  Thames  Division  and  Woolwich  Dockyard,  to  which  230  addi- 

OBsl  constables,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  officers,  are  appropriated. 

Eteh  division  of  the  police  has  a  principal  station,  which,  by  means  of 

a  deetrio  telegraph,  is  kept  in  direct  communication  with  the  central 

lee  in  Scotland  Yard ;  so  that  at  any  moment  the  reserves  of  the  force 

i|  be  alarmed,  and  moved  on  any  given  point  where  their  services  are 

^Qirad.    For  this  purpose  reserve  companies,  consisting  of  picked  men, 

Ibn  bodily  vigour,  are  attached  to  all  the  divisions,  from  whenco  they 

7  be  concentrated  at  any  time  for  special  duty ;  such  as  tlie  regulation 

the  traffio  on  the  Derby  Day,  or  the  great  Boat  Race,  or  on  the  occa- 

B  of  a  procession,  or  a  tumult,  without  interfering  with  the  security  of 

s  reapectiYe  districts.    The  Whitehall  division  is  also  applicable  to 

aetal  purposes,  being  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Sovereign,  the  Par- 

nent,  the  theatres,  the  parks,  and  other  places  of  public  resort."    The 

da  force  is  directed  by  one  Chief  Commissioner,  and  two  Assistant 

Bunisdonera,  under  the  control  of  the  Home  Secrctaiy,  who  is  responsi- 

to  Ftoliament.    Nor  does  this  complete  the  arroy  of  the  metropolitan 

lldiana  of  public  order.    "  Though  the  police  of  the  City  of  London  are 

iitinet  fbroe,  appointed  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation, 

•  "  Quarterly  Review,"  July,  1870. 
8  M  2 
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populations,  the  moral,  political,  and  sanitary  .state  of  the  metropolis  camo 

before  them  in  most  awful  proportions There  were  portions  of  London 

thit  had  never  been  penetrated  by  any  of  the  City  missionaries ;  part^^ 
inhabited  by  a  set  of  beings,  many  of  whom,  except  s>ome  of  the  men.  sel- 
dom or  never  emerged  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  crowded  alleys  in  wliich 
they  lived.  Could  it  be  supposed,  if  some  troublesome  times  arose, — and 
they  might  expect  them  now  more  than  ever. — and  the  police  and  militar}' 
vere  to  be  called  to  one  end  of  the  town,  leaving  tlie  other  in  full  pos- 
«Mion  of  a  mass  of  lawless  people,  that  tliese  men  would  not  come  fortli 

by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  their  dens  of  vice  and  sin  ? 

He  remembered  that  in  1848,  after  tlio  Revolution  in  whicli  Louis  Philippe 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  of  France,  he  met  with  the  great  French 
ninister  of  the  day,  who  conversed  with  him  on  the  cause  of  the  state  of 
tbiogsin  France ;  and  the  minister  told  him  that  it  was  <  the  religion  of  tlie 
English  people  that  saved  this  country  from  revolution."  So  far  the 
minister  was  right :  for  although  the  individual  religion  of  the  country  was 
not  of  a  striking  character,  still  there  existed  among  the  people  a  tradi- 
tiOBsl  rdigious  sentiment,  which  kept  them  in  that  peaceful  attitude  so 
greatly  in  contrast  to  surroimding  kingdoms.  It  was  not  likely,  if  the 
unie  events  were  to  occur  again,  tliat  a  similar  feeling  would  be  shown. 
Ihere  was  a  great  increase  of  infidelity  among  the  people.  Missionaries 
had  more  than  ever  to  grapple  with  infidelity ;  and  there  were  large 
onmbers  of  men  going  about  who  had  sufficient  powers  of  oratory,  and 
nfficient  command  of  facts,  to  deceive  people  who  were  only  too  ready 
to  be  deceived." 

Indeed,  the  words  of  a  popular  preacher,  spoken  a  quarter  of  a  century 
■go,  are  still  but  too  truly  applicable  to  existing  facts ;  the  interval,  with 
■Hits  benevolent  and  Christian  enterprises  and  activities,  has  wrought  no 
neh  change  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  practical  force : — '*  It  is  true  that 
n  the  metropolis  there  may  perhaps  be  found  as  much,  or  more  of  piety, 
thin  in  any  space  of  the  same  extent  iu  the  world  ;  but  it  must  also  be 
uhnitted  that  there  is  existing  in  it  a  mass  of  profiigacy—of  moral 
hgndation — and  of  irrcllgion.  probably  as  large  as  could  be  found  in  any 
population  of  eqoal  extent.  In  the  metropolis,  these  classes  are  totally 
Ustinct.  The  good  and  the  evil  are  apart  from  each  other.  Hence  the 
gnorant,  the  inunoral,  and  the  irreligious,  contaminate  each  other  by 
dose  juxtaposition  and  familiar  contact ;  and  are  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
■est  part,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  [personal]  inflaence  of  the  religious  por- 

ion  of  the  community It  is,  in  truth,  a  saddening  and  spirit-crushing 

hing,  to  mark  the  state  of  this  great  town  in  which  we  dwell ;  standing 
cirth  as  it  does,  the  enVy  and  admiration  of  the  nations,  and  the  gathering- 
dace  of  all  that  is  great  in  science,  all  that  is  profound  in  learning,  all 
hat  is  elegant  in  luxury,  and  aU  that  is  sweetest,  and  tenderest,  and  most 
liaeioas  in  the  charities  of  life, — the  metropolis  of  Christianity,  and  tlie 
uy  home  of  the  world ;  and  that  yet  there  should  be  tliousands  who  live, 
ad  grow  grey,  and  die,  who  pass  from  the  cradlo  to  the  grave,  knowing 
1st  as  little  of  that  God  that  made  them,  and  tliat  Saviour  who  poured 
sth  Hia  precious  blood  to  redeem  them,  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Afandor  or  Hindostan.  And  truly  there  never  was  an  era  in  the  history 
four  land  when  the  interposition  of  Christian  men  was  needed  more 
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urgcutljtliaatliG  present.  It  is  impoisib: 
aud  uot  to  see  to  what  gigantic  dimensioii 
liow  it  is  CAKliiig  its  duk  and  withering  si 
holy  amongst  us." 

This,  tlii'U,  is  tlio  wurk  to  which  the  C 
now  to  address  itself;  to  cope  with  an  m 
met  n-ith  an  antagonism  snfficieat  for  its  ) 
iiig  nloiig  with  tlic  daily  enlargement  of  th 
nmre  adequate  proriHiim  in  chnri^hes  and 
lion;  but  for  the  classes  of  which  wa  are 
is  to  croate  a  chuioh  and  cliapel-going 
present  stiite  of  society,  to  add  to  the  i 
worsliip,  than  lo  fill  them  Bith  attentive 
that  the  uneducated,  the  ridona,  the  wa 
(lock  to  hear  the  Gospel  until  thej  hare 
value  upon  it ;  or,  at  least,  to  attach  bo 
the  outcasts,  tlie  degraded  part  of  the  i 
present  condition,  even  within  sight  of  o 
of  prayer,  unless  their  special  needs  arc 
orgauizaliou  adapted  to  thdr  case.  This 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  find  the  Home-i 
tract-distrihutor.  the  sick-visitor,  the 
Bocieties,  who  will  cheerfully  act  as  1 
orrnnds  of  mercy,  are  wilting  in  person 
prisons  and  hospitals,  if  only  others  will 
carrying  on  the  work.  Something  more  i 
ity,  though  it  be  the  praiseworthy  liberal 
thing  can  only  he  found  in  that  "constra 
do  away  with  the  ooolneas  between  clas 
English  people,  and  which  mars  so  much 
The  lower  orders  must  not  only  know  tl 
tbera  do  feel  an  interest  in  their  welfare 
Bchools.  and  visitors,  but  the  favoured  i 
rcsdiness  to  mingle  more  freely  with  thi 
desi^cnd  to  men  of  low  estate."  Uf  course 
prii-ilegu  of  the  Church  :  it  will  ba  long 
that  it  were  bnt  prudent  to  imitate,  thon) 
virtnes  and  graces  which  make  Christian 
to  a  deeper  sense  of  personal  rcsponsibili 
leading  to  individual  as  well  as  vicarious 
the  removal  of  the  evil  to  which  we  liavi 
love  of  souls  whicli  makes  every  sacriGce 
to  ciy,  in  eager  self- dedication  to  whaterc 
done,  "  Here  am  I,  eend  me." 
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NO.  CIV.— ISAIAH'S  PROPHECY  OF  THE  "SERVANrS" 

EXALTATION  AND  OFFICES. 

(I8AIAH  liii.  10-12.) 

We  have  here  the  meridian  of  Messiah's  honour,  and  the  vory  penetrnUa 
of  His  "  reward.''  The  expression  of  that  recompense  is  affluent,  and 
penetrating,  and  analytic  beyond  all  parallel.  We  liave  its  index  first  in 
the  mention  of  tlie  Servant's  destiny  to  be  *'  exalted,"  and  ''extolled,"  and 
"vaiy  high;"  three  different  phrases,  in  which  Stier  sees  an  allusion  to 
the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  session  of  Christ,  and  in  which,  at  least. 
•  certain  gradation  is  marked  from  the  simple  notion  of  "  rising "  in 
01*1;,  to  that  of  "raising  oneself"  in  N^3,  and  to  the  last  result  in  the 

itate  of  a  perpetual  glorious  elevation  in  n^^.  That  final  exaltation, 
nme  Daint  conception  of  which  is  thus  sought  to  be  conveyed  at  the  very 
ootiet  by  the  use  of  these  three  several  words,  denoting  so  many  different 
degrees  of  advancement,  has  its  strange  earnest  again  adduced  in  the 
zeeord  of  the  honourable  burial  so  marvellously  ordained  to  take  the  place 
of  the  appointed  grave  with  the  criminals.  And  tlicn  the  paragraph,  ere 
it  closes,  displays  the  various  constituents  of  this  recompense  of  Messiah 
in  a  remarkable  succession.  For,  first, ''  He  shall  see  seed."  His  shall 
be  the  rapture  of  beholding  a  mighty  and  ever-enlarging  communion  of 
spiritual  descendants,  built  upon  the  basis  of  His  mission.  Second,  "  Ho 
shall  prolong  His  days."  For  (with  the  Syriac,  tlio  Vulgate,  Yitringa,  and 
moat  others)  reckoning  these  words  as  a  distinct  clause,  and  dissenting 
from  Lowth's  proposed  connection. — *'  He  shall  see  a  seed  that  shall  pro- 
long their  days," — although  that  has  some  support  in  tlie  cnrcp/xa  luiKpSPiop 
of  the  LXX.,  we  find  here  the  kingly  promise,  made  to  David,  given  also 
to  this  Servant  out  of  David's  stock,  the  promise  of  "  long  life."  Third, 
"the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  by  His  hand."  He  shall  have 
the  joy  of  seeing  Jehovah's  counsel  successfully  cai-ried  out  by  His  instru- 
mentality.  Fourth,  on  account  of  the  toil  of  J  J  is  go  id  He  shall  see! — 
Bb  ihaU  be  iatisfied!  His  shall  be  an  inner  vision,  yielding  him  a 
perennial,  beatific  satisfaction.  Fifth,  *'  by  His  knowledge  He  shall 
justify  many."  Having  borne  the  iniquity  of  Israel,  and  proved  Himself 
God's  righteous  Servant,  He  shall  earn  the  right,  and  enjoy  the  power,  of 
bringing  righteonsness  to  the  imrighteous.  And,  sixth.  He  shaU  possess 
vast  authority  and  extended  dominion,  for  Jehovah  will  give  Him  a 
portum  in  the  mighty,  and  then  He  Himself  will  distribute  out  of  the  spoil 
to  the  strong.  In  other  words,  God  is  to  mako  the  lords  of  earth  sub- 
missive to  Him ;  and  then  this  Conqueror,  who  has  ever  witli  Him  His 
own  that  are  His  strong  ones  in  the  battle,  (for  so  we  take  the  import  of 
versa  13,)  in  the  generous  spirit  of  the  true  Victor,  will  make  these  strong 
eoinradea  of  His  sharers  in  all  His  blood -bought  trophies. 

Thus  we  have  here  the  uncovering  of  the  Id  most  springs  of  Messiah's 
bonoor.  Other  prophecies  may  equal  or  surpass  this  one  in  the  elaborate 
ind  eireumstantial  exposition  of  His  glory  in  its  extension  but  this  one 
kiaaioendB  fhem  all  in  its  comprehension.    For  wliile  these  dazzle  ui 
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with  tlie  briUiant  displajr  of  » Idngdom,  uic 
ptlnceB  as  detenainad  for  His  Heirship,  t 
to  the  internal.— yea,  into  the  very  holy  i 
the  glowing  figure  of  the  Star  out  of  Jacol 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  the  Breake 
sits  at  .lehovah'a  ri);ht  hand,  with  His  e: 
this  goi.'3  beyond  (lie  world-nide  sovcreigi 
find  lirta  the  veil  from  ott'  the  lieart  of  the 
secret  sources  of  His  must  private  and  pt 
us  how  He  who  divides  spoil  with  the  sti 
their  mouths  before  Him,  has  also  the  mat 
and  a  more  unapproachable  exaltation  in  i 
the  Father's  good  pleaenre  and  Hia  owi 
grateful  inner  vision  which  makes  His  son 
and  the  trntLSporting  apectaole  of  an  ever 
and  an  ever-prevailing  capacity  to  jnstifj- 
Along  with  the  nbiiei,  we  have  her 
presentation  of  the  njjictt  of  Messiah.  El 
of  the  prophetio  function,  as  in  the  UIDI 
than  Moses  i  or  of  the  priesthood,  even  in 
of  the  one  hiuidzed  and  tenth  Psalm,  that  H 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  "or  of  the  Kiogahi 
many  another  Scripture.  But  here  we  find  i 
and  conatituling  one  official  character.  S 
have  a  special  interest  in  this  light.  Th 
knau'li-tlije  in  particolar ;  for  that  may 
"subjective  "  knowledge;  either  the  ki 
others,  or  the  knowledge  He  Himself  ci^d; 
simpler  idea,  aud  the  one  accepted  by  mt 
(.■I'ptiou.  find  bears  that  one  of  tlioac  qnalit 
for  jutli/i/iiiii  many,  was  Ilis  own  perso 
cuunsul,  llii  own  familiar  intight  into  1 
in  these  hints  o!  the  wisdom  characterising 
enjoyed  or  communicated  of  Jehovah's  tm 
pltet :  iu  the  Bprinklinf;  of  the  nations,  a 
unto  deuth,  and  the  interfedsiou  for  traat 
tlio  dividing  of  the  spoil  we  see  the  King, 
■he  prophet,  for  this  in  One  who  baa  tlu 
lliiinrlf  nud  for  ever,  and  not  from  anal 
than  the  priest,  for  this  is  One  who  makes 
more  oven  than  the  king,  for  this  is  One 
reigns  are  speeohluss,  and  who  among  pria 
Again,  wo  have  here  Messiah's  ohhuioi 
Nowhere  else  in  tlio  Old  Testament  are  tl 
lifiriout.  rxpi'iViiH.  nibttitutioH.  and  tlu 
Migraroii  as  in  tliis  jiamgraph.  The  teach 
the  import  of  Christ's  suflerings,  and  ape 
eminent  value  attaching  to  His  death,  have 
if  tliare  ba  fouitd  iu  other  patsogea  intimati 
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of  these  sii£feringv  and  that  death,  and  if  perchance  there  be  elsewhere 
hints  eren  of  their  expiatory  worth  and  of  the  bearer's  substitutionary  and 
representatiye  character,  there  is,  at  least,  one  element  in  His  atonement 
which  seems  to  be  reserved  for  tliis  prophecy  to  produce,  namely,  the 
specific  element  of  "  satisfaction."    It  is  in  this,  again,  that  we  see  the 
deepest  significance  of  the    introduction  of   the  trispass-offerintj.    For, 
while  all  the  diverse  order r  of  Levitical  oblations  had  their  own  charac- 
teristic ideas,  and  wliile  the  burnt- oll'cring,  for  example,  expressed  conse- 
rration  and  devotion;    the  meat-oflering,  thanksgiving  and  dependent 
acknowledgment ;  the  peace-offering,  reconciliation  and  fellowship ;  and  the 
Bui-offerisg»  expiation,  this  trespass- offering  has  also  its  own  pcculiax 
conception  to  embody,  and  that  was  the  conception  of  compensation,  ox 
legal  recompense  and  restitution.    And  while  it  stood  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  the  sin-offering,  it  still  differed  decisively  from  it  by  marks 
which  have  been  variously  understood,  but  of  wliich  these  three,  at  least, 
seem  well  established,  namely,  tliat  the  personality  of  the  priest  comes  out 
more  prominently;  that  it  was  an  oblation  presented  also  by  a  single 
individual,  while  the  sin-offering  was  presented  by  or  for  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  that  it  added  to  the  more  general  idea  of  expiation  the  more 
pvedae    idea    of   satisfaction.     It  conveyed  the  notions    of    law   and 
mMtsdnesi,    legal  demand   and    legal    di.scharge,    wrong    done    and 
jadieial  restitution  exacted  and  given,  debt  incurred  and  compensator} 
payment  required  and  rendered.    And  thus,  by  introducing  into  prominent 
lotiee  the  conceptions  of  the  offence  done  to  God's  righteousness  by  sii 
md  the  necessary  settlement  of  its  requirements  in  the  removal  of  sin,  the 
ridlence  done  to  God*s  rule  and  the  necessary  adjustment  of  its  claims  iz 
he  remission  of  sin,  this  prophecy,  which  designates  Messiah's  oblatioi 
m  a  trespass-offering  in  His  soul  or  life,  complements  all  other  descrip 
ions  of  His  representative  and  vicarious  standing,  and  adds  the  last  stroke 
0  the  Old  Testament's  anticipations  of  the  complete  doctrine  of  His  suffer 
ngs  and  death,  by  lifting  so  clearly  into  view  the  truth  that  tliis  Atonemem 
ras  one  that  made  a  due  compensation  to  the  demands  of  God's  law,  anc 
k  due  satisfiftction  to  the  necessities  of  God's  justice. 

Once  more,  we  find  here  the  most  graphic  prophetic  enunciation  of  tlu 
mum  hdtceen  Mesiiah  and  HU  Israel.  It  is  the  Old  Testament'i 
ffesage  of  the  New  Testament's  richer  testimony  to  the  oneness  of  Chris 
.nd  the  Chnrch,  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Head  and  the  members  in  on< 
aystieal  body.  This  lies  imbedded  in  the  very  designation,  '*  Servant  o: 
be  Lord ;  "  and  only  when  we  grasp  what  is  embodied  in  that  appellatioi 
ta  we  do  full  justice  to  this  glorious  paragraph.  For  if  the  more  ordi 
XTf  theory  held  by  orthodox  interpreters  is  correct  in  discerning  th< 
enonal  Messiah  in  this  Servant  of  Jehovah,  it  often  errs  somewhat  bj 
efect  in  making  no  proper  account  of  Israel's  own  position,  as  also  th< 
jotd's  servant.  To  Israel  this  title  is  repeatedly  ascribed,  as  in  chap 
IL  8,  0,  xliv.  21,  xlviii.  20,  etc. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Messial 
fimself  seems,  at  least  once,  to  be  called  Israel.  (Chap.  xlix.  3.)  Thni 
be  Messiah  and  ^e  people  are  made  one.  He  who  is  Jehovah's  Servan 
I  alio  His  Israel;  and  they  who  are  His  Israel  are  also  His  servant. 

It  IB  when  we  catch  the  real  import  of  this  interchange  and  identifica 
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Uoa  that  wo  discover  how  the  Divine  ide*  < 
Uus  pftragraph,  and  also  leam  how  natni 
have  A  Bubstitational  value  for  Israel.  F 
trine  Uiea  nufold  itself?  larael,  as  the 
marked  out  bj  election  and  destination  to  1 
whole  elect  people  thus  appointed  to  realix 
ence  this  ideal  of  Jebovali's  serrnnt,  deiii« 
op  a  distinction  in  Israel  between  the  spii 
in  a  more  precise  sense,  the  Israel  that  is  i 
but  according  to  the  Spirit,  becomes  Goi] 
Towei  Israel  comes  far  short  of  its  vocati 
and  one  of  an  altogether  peculiar  position 
is  the  Messiae,  who  at  last  folfite  tlie  perf 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  Bat  as  this  Messiai 
the  people,  and  is  Himself  a  true  Israelii 
and  that  too  for  sins  which  are  Uieira.  am 
mast  have  an  import  passing  bejond  Hii 
clearing  value  to  them.  And  thns  hj  H: 
constituted  between  the  Israel  to  whose  li 
whose  Servant  He  is.  The^  at  length  be 
Israel  reaches  in  Him  its  goal;  and  a  i 
possibility. 

This  bss  been  iUnstrated  hj  T.  (Khle 
ascent,  in  which  we  are  carried  step  hj  B^ 
by  foundation  and  walls  np  to  the  samini 
cross  is  planted.  Still  bett«r  is  the  Bin 
compares  the  prophetic  exposition  of  the 
pyramid,  the  base  of  which  waa  Israel 
section  that  spiritual  Israel  witbin  it,  ai 
Messiah,  who  springs  out  of  IsraeL  Thi 
people,  the  centre  of  a  circle  constituted 
realized  the  true  and  perfect  ideal  at  oi 
Servant.  To  thix  intent  are  the  Messias  i 
this  expansive  conception  of  the  Servant 
how  truly  Christ  and  His  people  are  h( 
sistently  Israel  may  be  designated  the  ] 
Servant,  in  the  person  of  this  Uessiaa,  1 
naturally  the  prophet  con  pass  from  this  < 
glory  of  Christ  at  once  to  a  similar  entrat 
of  the  Church  that  snffem  with  Him. 

These  are  but  some  of  those  inimiUblt 
controversy,  challenge  for  this  passage  the 
Uie  climax  of  Mesnanio  prophet^.  But  b 
this  priceless  crown  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  a  matter  of  most  personal  interest,  eye 
Tcpest  it  by  heart  ?  We  read  sometin 
spiritual  power  of  individual  verses  of  S« 
Romans  bringing  swift  conversion  to  an 
what  a  history  wiU  this  paragraph  be  aba 
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ejes  confeas  themselyes  which  it  has  arrested  and  thrilled  into  tears  of 
godly  penitence,  and  all  the  stony  hearts  unbosom  themselves  which  this 
Cardiphonia  of  the  Messiah  has  melted  and  transformed.  Exquisitely 
has  it  been  described  as  the  golden  passional  of  the  Old  Testament 
evangelist,  for  it  is  Scripture  in  travail  and  pain  until  Christ  be  formed 
in  it ;  it  is  prophecy  bearing  in  its  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  shadows  of  Gethsemane  and  the  sixth  hour's  darkness  brood  over  it, 
but  it  is  transfused  also  by  the  lucent  splendours  of  tlio  Mount,  and  tlic 
imtold  glories  of  Olivet,  and  the  silver  light  of  the  cloud  that  received 
Him  ont  of  sight.  Here  is  the  place  of  skuUs ;  but  here  too  are  the  gates 
of  the  hill  of  God  lifted  up  that  the  King  may  enter.  It  is  as  if  we  saw 
Another  finger  than  that  of  Pilate  point uig  solemnly  to  tlie  figure  of  one 
'*  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment,"  with  the  alternating  appeal : 
"  Behold  the  Man !  Behold  your  King ! "  For  the  Evre  Homo  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  before  us,  but  also  the  Ecce  Rex, 

And  what  phrase  or  touch  is  meaningless,  or  what  line  could  we 
willingly  miss  ?  Speaking  of  certain  matters  in  the  Pentateuch,  which 
on  a  hasty  view  might  seem  purposeless  in  a  record  of  Divine  truth, 
Angostine  illustrates  the  rashness  of  so  superficial  a  judgment  by  the 
itiiking  figure  of  the  harp,  in  which  only  those  few  strings  that  are  struck 
give  fi>rth  the  music,  and  yet  all  things  in  the  instrument  have  their 
object  and  thefr  use,  and  are  so  fitted  together  as  to  minister  to  the  parts 
that  emit  the  melody.  But  of  this  prophecy  we  might  rather  say,  that  it 
is  a  fall-stringed  instrument,  divinely  wrouglit,  in  wliich  every  member 
gives  forth  its  articulate  sound,  and  each  chord  is  instinct  with  the  voice 
of  man*8  surety,  and  all  its  unmatched  components  combine  in  one  great 
hannony  to  swell  the  ''grave  sweet  melody"  of  the  Old  Testament's 
rehearsal  of  the  story  of  the  Cross. 

[The  foregoing  paragraphs  form  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  and  glow- 
ing article  on  the  whole  of  the  fifty- tliird  chapter  of  Isaiah,  "  the  key- 
note to  so  much  that  is  most  distinctive  in  apostolic  doctrine,"  wliich 
appeared  in  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  "  for  April  last. 
The  writer  examines  the  question,  "  What  is  the  personality  that  meets 
OS  in  this  choicest  pearl  Jand  coronal  of  Old  Testament  prophecy?"  and 
■howB  that  "  any  interpretation  must  be  pronounced  inadequate,  whicli 
stops  short  of  the  personal  Messiah,  and  of  that  Messiah  in  His  suhitUw 
tknary  character."] 
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ROME. 

The  Bovereignties  represented  by  these  titles  have  been  in  association 
in  the  affidn  of  Church  and  State  during  the  past  eleven  centuries,  and 
fhe  erents  now  occurring  forcibly  remind  us  of  their  ancient  relation. 
While  as  yet  the  issue  of  these  events  is  not  fully  accomplished,  we  can 
only  dwell  on  a  fisw  facts  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

When  the  Lombards  had  invaded  Rome,  and  were  threatening  farther 


»» 
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,  Pope  Saphai  in.  ytaiaejei  fr 
is^ijzt  ftyLKOi^  askimt  tb«  isnirnoiu  of 
true  s=i=±ii  io  e=o;:inter.  P«pm.  un  of  i 
jfc'^-j  vcL<  Lil  BfTTped  tht  ttroDe.  knd  now 
TW-jra<d  >1:1 1^  P.>p«  to  IuIt.  at  the  hwd  i 
liA  L:=^*ri-.  Kii  enurel  icU  cIom  klliaim 
»■'—  f^  K=per.'AtiK)  fDr  :^ft  siiriM  hypr 
lejB  oi  Fr»iL:e.  Tee  Fr-;a;3i  pnes;?.  folk 
fn»^ii  ia  til  bronr.  pocrtd  fC'niempt  s 
BEEj^r.  Chu'Itf.  un  of  I'efin.  better  kao' 
tbf  >-gr--''  of  his  lif«  ti  exalt  '.he  Papacy. 
aeKlT.  dil  Their  ntmoat  to  sapport  the  dvu 
had  aieined  to  oeate-  From  that  time  the  . 
be  difniig^dihed  u  '  eUef  t  loi)  of  the  Chord 

HjT  in:;eli  of  the  teiritorj'  nmqnered  ij  tfa 
vsi  gh-en  to  *'^"'"'  L  br  Charlemagne,  ho 
waa  exereiMd  br  Adnan.  or  vtat  wu  the  tei 
if  tsch  a  d  JEoicen:  era  e»si«d.  needa  not 
elioe  coiui;t.'uos  of  th«  French  King!  and  tb 
laJ  the  general  fact  that  the  two  despotism 
fijman  Pontic  vent  hand  in  hand  t^r  mntn 
reqoire  formal  confinnatioii. 

Yet  the  reLitioa  between  these  allies  baa 
cUimed  a  right  of  absolate  eapremacr  ore 
rctmn  for  special  honour  easfcTred  OS  the  I 
of  the  Chttrch.  exacted  filial  ^^Iwdienee  beyi 
rfetnnL  la  reality,  no  other  Esropean  itai 
resis«d  the  Papal  claim  so  finnlr.  While  olh 
:f  the  Council  of  Trent.  France  refcMJ.  ani 
acknowledge  ihem.  Ages  before  thf  Cjcneil 
and  the  Parliament  of  IWia.  with  all  Franet 
prorizicet  for  a  time,  aieadilr  refused  to  alloi 
Tr?"-~ria''  :  cot  that  bercsT  wa«  tolerated,  foi 
11.1=  morf  sangQicarT.  bnt  becanrcof  the  deep 
I;,^aan  asUi^'^rln'  wa^  regarded.  The  Frencl 
rb.''se  to  hill  heretics  them^Ires.  rather  thai 
i^terfs^  Ther  wonld  not  suffer  a  foreign  b 
ani  ieaih.  to  exist  in  France.  For  the  tame : 
iht  Cjagre5a:;L>3  of  the  Inlex  tj  control  the 
it  '"  hf  '  fjr  ihem^FlTCM.  Hence  the  "Gallii 
t^'a  of  the  Church."  not  willing  tbat  his  till 
Tai»aUjK.  di~i  Ijyed  it  as  a  note  of  pririlegt 
viUt  a  dii:n:iT  Lhai  made  ibe  Piomans  tremble 
•mbajvador  in  K^^me  the  right  of  asjlom  1 
«'bo  ohose  to  use  ii.  in  spite  of  the  Pope'i 
etcnial  d^.  Fmch  amhasaadors  onc«  ent 
little  annr.  and  m<de  their  residence  a  little 
ntiin^  absolute  immnnitj  from  the  laws  of  E 
I'ader  the  ptv>tection  of  the  snecessoTS  ( 
AMtubtd,  biiBoared  tad  profesMd  bjpMni 
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we  know,  wms  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  Chnrcb,  and  the  Bui 
''Unigenitut'*  tells  how  much  it  was  abhorred  in  Rome.  Perhaps  it  ma^ 
be  described  as  a  neutral  mixture  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  having 
the  weaknesses  of  both,  without  the  streugtli  of  either.  France  was  iti 
birth-place,  and  there,  for  two  himdred  years,  the  spirit  of  it  lias  beez 
breaking,  the  evil  force  of  llomish  heterodoxy.  The  Gallic  Liberties 
haying  their  own  well-sounding  name,  are  yet  no  better  than  a  trouble 
some  delosion,  being  a  recognition  of  the  Pope,  so  far  as  consistent  witl 
the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  power.  They  imply,  however,  a  denial  o: 
the  attributes  of  infallibility  and  supremacy  assumed  by  the  Popes,  and 
however  loosely  the  French  clergy  may  liold  those  Liberties,  they  are  the 
very  sool  of  civil  government  in  France  in  matters  relating  to  the  Church 
Jansenist  and  Galilean  principles,  by  wliatever  name  known,  or  howso- 
ever made  known,  arc  utterly  opposed  to  the  most  cherished  claims  ol 
Ultramontanism,  or  pure  Popery.  Hence  we  have  seen  that,  in  the 
present  century,  the  very  hands  that  have  seemed  to  build  up  the  fabric  o: 
Bomanism,  and  prop  up  the  broken  chair  of  the  Pope- King,  have  mosi 
effeetnally  undermined  the  fabric  and  fought  against  the  power.  Nc 
thorough  Frenchman  can  be  an  Ultramontranc. 

If  that  particular  fashion  of  infidelity  which  the  French  cbM  philo$cphy 
and  others  naturalism^  has  ever  had  predominance  anywhere,  it  has  beer 
in  France,  as  tiio  works  of  the  encyclopedists  witness.  Not  even  ii 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  was  it  so  ostentatiously  rampant  as  iz 
France  when  Voltaire  was  in  his  glory,  or  anywhere  so  disastrously  active 
as  it  was  there  during  the  madness  of  the  first  Revolution.  It  was  from 
France  that  the  first  standing  army,  led  by  Charles  VIII.,  marched  intc 
Italy.  It  was  at  the  time  of  that  invasion,  apparently  harmless  as  i1 
might  seem  to  be,  that  the  system  of  diplomacy  was  introduced  which 
after  serving  the  Roman  court  so  long  and  so  effectively,  now  silently 
deserts  its  most  accomplished  masters,  the  Cardinals  and  Jesuits.  Bui 
since  the  royal  successors  of  Charles  the  Great  have  passed  away,  th( 
worst  enemies  and  most  dangerous  friends  of  Rome  have  been  the 
Bonapartes. 

General  Bonaparte,  a  young  man  of  eight- and-tweuty,  already  emu- 
lating  Hannibal,  crossed  the  Alps  with  the  gift  of  a  military  republicanism 
to  the  Italian  States,  to  be  bestowed  on  the  willing  as  a  boon,  or  enforced 
on  the  unwilling.  Under  whatever  name,  whctlier  as  a  Hannibal  or  s 
Cesar,  he  would  deliver  the  Italians  from  the  servitude  of  princes,  or  the 
imposture  of  priests.  He  came  as  they  might  choose  to  accept  him ;  hi 
would  be  an  ally,  a  benefactor,  or  a  conqueror :  but  he  would  help  them, 
or  compel  them,  to  tear  up  the  old  foundations,  and  join  him  in  abolishing 
eveij  ancient  institution. 

At  first,  however,  Bonaparte  pretended  to  honour  what  was  called 
"the  Catholic  religion,"  and  when  he  entered  Rome,  came  as  a  friend,  anc 
paid  a  sort  of  rude  respect  to  Pius  VI.  But  he  and  his  followers  lost  m 
time  in  picking  quarrels,  and  plotting  iasurrection,  until  he  declared  himsel 
an  enemy,  called  tlie  l^ope  ''  an  old  fox,"  pillaged  the  churches,  robbec 
the  libraries,  the  galleries,  and  the  museums,  all  over  Italy ;  levied  enor 
nous  contributions  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and,  to  crown  the  whole 
earned  ftway  the  Pope  a  prisoner  to  Valence,  in  Danphiney.  On  thai 
OOeMion,  the  Direetory  of  the  Republic  called  him  the  Prince  of  Borne 
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stripped  him  of  his  TeatmentB,  took  hia  jewels, 
Ring,"  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indif 
time  wms  come  when  the  KonuD  antiohrist 
support  which  Fnnce  had  bo  long  rendered. 

Yet  more  notable  were  tlie  dealings  of  the 
VII.  When  about  to  change  lua  title  of  First 
he  resolved  that  the  Pope  should  come  bo, 
present  at  his  coronation.  He  mote  him  a 
Ilia  journey,  received  him  withont  any  cere 
honour.  He  had  him  to  be  present  during 
sufficiently  pompons,  but  would  not  suffer  hr 
head.  1'hat  he  did  for  himself,  and  then  er 
before  him,  while  "  HIh  Holiness  "  sat  looMnf 
and  deed  how  little  reverenco  wM  to  be  exp 
After  tha  anointing  by  the  Pope,  and  the  crov 
created  Emperor,  iirst  of  the  dynasty,  eonfii 
liis  deacendaats  would  long  preaervB  the  thi 
many  years  after  tliis  event,  the  present  wrii 
captive.  He  wa.-i  piiaoner  of  war  on  board  th< 
to  St.  Helena,  and  his  throne  was  lost.  Otli 
in  France,  and  then  tho  second  Bonaparte  s 
for  himself,  and.  like  his  uncle,  is  now  a  prison 
Popei!,  then  tottering,  is  now  so  nearly  lost,  ttu 
hour,  Iresh  intelligence  makes  it  increaringlj 
will  yet  retain  the  Vatican,  or  be,  like  Napole 

But  the  Bonapartist  policy  in  regard  to  tho 
fully  by  NiLpoleon  I.  One  of  the  first  acta  of 
iif  I'M  waR  to  take  possession  of  the  city  an 
a  Pope  had  pnjchascd,  and  wliich  ancceasi 
strengthened  and  enriched  during  an  occnpi 
and  incorporate  it  with  the  French  tenit 
from  exercising  any  temporal  jurisdiction  in 
hers  how  the  armies  of  the  Kepublic  tramp! 
of  Italy,  and  how  this  same  Pins  ^'11.  was  si 
Quirinnl,  made  prisoner,  locked  up  in  a 
curdiuala,  conveyed  into  France,  imprisoned 
Fontaineblcsu,  tliere  to  give  an  liumilistiuj 
fallibility,  by  signing  a  Concordat  at  the  diet 
ivould  have  ended  hia  temporal  aovcreignty 
had  not  induced  him  to  retract  the  concessi 
catastrophe  of  Moscow  had  not  amitten  the  pr 

In  ilU  this  it  beeamo  apparent  that  the  ] 
make  use  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  in  aiqr 
would  best  subserve  hia  views,  and  be  for 
and  the  imperial  dynasty.  For  that  end. 
First  Consul  hail  hearUly  agreed  to  aholisli  C 
tho  Emperor  set  np  Christianity  again,  jnal 
priesthood  that  might  serve  as  «  grand  politi( 
pleasure  by  Jiimsclf,  and  so,  as  one  of  his  ooa 

•  Mfn  ilrKriidantt  funrtTrrrviit  Ion 
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I,  "  add  the  reatnint  of  oooscience  to  llie  restraint  of  law."  The 
restoration,  then,  of  Ghiistianitj  in  France,  after  the  Revolution,  was  an 
inTolontaiy,  but  necessary  homage, — ^homage  compelled  by  the  supreme 
contzol  of  Him  who  "  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings,"  who  '*  leadeth 
princes  away  spoiled,  and  overtluroweth  the  mighty." 

The  doctrine  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  not  singular,  and  he  expressed 
it  with  perfect  clearness.  The  Pope's  temporal  power,  he  said,  came  not 
firom  JesQS  Christ,  but  from  Charlemagne.  He.  being  Emperor  as  well 
as  Charlemagne,  had  equal  power  with  his  predecessor,  and  could  resume 
the  gift  whidi  his  predecessor  had  chosen  to  make.  As  for  the  spiritual 
power,  he  left  that  with  him,  to  use  it  as  best  he  might.  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  they  say  in  Italy  at  present.  They  offer  Pius  IX.  lodgings 
in  the  Vatican,  the  occupation  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  other  buildings  of 
the  Borgo,  there  to  console  himself  witli  the  shadow  of  ancient  splendour, 
ud  die  amidst  the  monuments  of  a  ruined  kingdom. 

The  relative  position  of  the  ninth  Pius,  however,  is  altogether  different 

rom  that  of  tho  seventh.      When  tlie  liberated  pontilf  returned  from 

franco  to  Rome  in  1h14,  he  found  enthusiastic  welcome.    The  wanton 

>erBecution  he  had  suffered,  the  combined  injustice  and  cruelty  inflicted 

»n  him,  had  awakened  general  compassion.     His  return  was  a  tnumph 

K)  joyous  and  sincere,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  read  of  it  without  being 

onohed  with  sympathy.    But  whatever  may  bofall  Pius  IX..  lie  must  not 

xpect  the  sympathy  of  Rome ;  for  Rome  owes  Iiim  no  thanks,  and  will 

tay  him  no  honour.    To  tell  tlio  causes  of  this  neglect  would  be  to  recite 

he  histoiy  of  his  Pontificate  from  the  beginning  until  now,  and  to  provoke 

xultation  for  the  retribution  whicli  has  overtaken  him ;  but.  however 

Uowable  such  exultation  may  be,  we  do  not  care  to  indulge  in  it.    When 

he  hand  of  God  is  visible,  when  one  can  aUnost  see  the  angel  cast  t]ie 

lillatone  into  the  sea,  and  hear  nations  cry,  *'  Babylon  is  fallen,"  the 

olemnity  of  the  judgment  iiushes  ever}'  tumultuous  emotion,  and  the 

pectator  seems  to  stand  in  presence  of  that  supreme  tribunal  whereto  each 

ne  of  us  must  come  at  last. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  declared  liimsclf  "  infallible,"  and  supreme  lord 
rer  the  faith  and  conscience  of  the  universal  church.  This  is  he  who 
ms  away  contemptuously  from  the  piinces  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
lat  he  zeigns  over  them  and  their  subjects  as  God  in  the  world,  mth 
ower  to  annul  the  laws  of  nations,  and  to  release  men  from  tho  allegiance 
hioh  the  Word  of  God  bind  them  to  render  to  *'  the  powers  that  be." 
[e  has  alienated  from  liimsclf,  and  from  the  'Church  that  has  hitherto 
vned  ^intt  as  her  head,  the  wisest  and  most  honest  of  lier  clergy.  He  has 
ifnsed  to  listen  to  their  counsels.  The  Bible  he  caimot  have  searched. 
he  -vmce  of  conscience  he  cannot  have  heeded,  or  surely  he  would  have 
me  stirrings  of  conscience,  unless  he  is  given  over  to  *'  strong  delusion 
at  he  should  believe  a  lie." 

As  if  to  make  manifest  tliat  tho  hand  of  God  is  guiding  events  to  tho 
ay  issue  that  prophecy  points  out,  his  fall  has  been  accelerated  by  an 
«&t  of  which  the  proximate  cause  is  an  error  that  can  only  be  accounted 
r  by  supposing  that  his  one  crowned  guardian  fell  under  an  infatuation. 
has^  challenge  to  a  contest  for  which  he  was  utterly  unprepared,  pro- 
]Md  a  defeat  that  should  have  been  foreseen  as  certain.    Premature  as 
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f  reeonciliAtion :  the  claims  of  lighteouBness  conld  not  be  met  by  any 

itnra  action  on  the  part  of  man,  however  correct  it  might  be ;  and  iif 

i  eonld,  yet  in  conseqoence  of  the  depravation  of  his  nature,  he  has  lost 

16  capacity  and  the  inclination  for  good  in  any  such  form.    So  far  as 

lan  IB  concerned,  the  separation  between  God  and  himself  mnst  be  an 

rer-widening  one :  any  scheme  of  reconcilement  must  be  Divine  in  its 

agin  and  in  its  execution.    Its  provisions  must  be  adapted  to  man  as  a 

ibject  of  moral  government,  so  that  he  may  identify  himself  with  it  in 

lison  with  his  personal  responsibility,  and  may  not  be  reduced  to  a 

erely  passive  condition.    All  these  requisites  are  met  in  the  incarnation 

id  atoning  death  of  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus.    By  His  substitutoiy 

ediation,  God  is  able  to  extend  His  mercy  to  mankind ;  and  all  man- 

od  are  placed  in  a  position  in  which  that  mercy  may  be  obtained. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  are  imconditionally 

stowed.    The  revelation  of  the  eternal  purpose  is  a  Divine  act.    The 

:t  of  redemption  is  proclaimed  to  men  by  agents  of  I^ivine  appoint- 

mt ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  universally  dispensed  **  to  conviuce 

i  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment:"  by  His  gracious 

orations  the  sinfulness  and  guiltiness  of  men  are  made  obvious  to  them- 

'.yes.     Their  exposure  to  the  execution  of  a  just  sentence  of  condemna- 

n  is  made  equally  apparent.    Their  moral  nature  is  so  enlightened, 

it  it  admits  the  justness  of  the  sentence,  and  tliey  farther  become  sub- 

ts  of  desire  for  deliverance  from  the  condition  of  condemnation  and 

il  in  which  they  are  involved.    All  this  is  effected  in  tliem  by  the  Spirit 

God.     But,  as  they  are  intelligent  and  moral  creatures,  they  must 

iessarily  act  as  such.    And,  in  recognition  of  their  nature,  God  has 

unanded  them,  by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  to  renounce  their  sin,  to  return 

penitent  submission  to  Him,  and  practically  to  appropriate  the  atoning 

rit  of  their  Mediator  and  Redeemer.    The  condition  into  which  men 

introduced  by  this  act  of  appropriating  faith  is  the  subject  to  which 

mtion  is  here  invited. 

lua  great  blessing,  which  is  obtained  in  immediate  connection  with  the 

h  of  the  heart  in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  is  pseseuted  in  Holy 

iptnre  under  various  forms.    It  will  be  desirable  to  select  those  which 

of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  most  important  for  a  clear  appre- 

sion  of  the  theme.    It  is  spoken  of  as  J'oryiveness,  pardon^  and  non- 

utation  of  sin :  **  We  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgive- 

I  of  auia."    **  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose 

are  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin." 

tomant's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  these  terms  refer  to 

aobject  under  precisely  the  same  aspect.    They  evidently  mean,  the 

ffing  of  the  offender  from  the  responsibility  and  result  of  his  offence. 

I  nnner  he  was  condemned,  and  liable  to  be  punished ;  when  forgiven, 

I  no  longer  charged  with  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  his  sin ;  he  is 

rded  as  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  its  commission,  and  is  tlierefore 

from  the  punishment  which  must  otherwise  have  been  inflicted  upon 

God  has  graciously  pardoned  l"wi :  sin  is  covered,  so  that  it  in  no 

e  appears  against  the  committer  of  it.     Under  this  aspect  of  our 

tion,  God  may  be  regarded  as  acting  in  His  character  as  a  Sovereign. 

Iowa  intimates,  **  Fftrdon  is  an  act  done  by  God  as  Sovereign  Holer, 

IL.  XVIc^VIFZH  BEBIES.  8  M 
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acting  above  law;"  by  n'hiuh  be  means, 
inability  (o  meet  the  itemaudu  of  tbat  law,  C 
the  sentence  vrhicli  it  baa  paj>$e>l  upon  liij 
as  a  Sovereign,  it  b  not  by  ignoring  or  abri 
but  in  consoijueuce  of  iliose  right!!  liaviu 
perfect  juatue:is.  and  liaviaj  liccn  ni«t  in  tli 
act  of  IIi:>  ciciiiiiing  Son.  Notwitlislnndii 
cimtd.  ii  ia  an  net  of  Sovereign  power  and 
Ja.-li/UalhH  ia  anolIiE-r  ttrm  (niploycil 
BODic  iliiu^.  Tlicro  are  numerous  passagt 
term  ia  Eubstnntiallv  tbe  same  in  meaning 
biJercd.  St.  Puul.  in  Iiis  address  in  the  bji 
it  known  unto  you  therefore,  men  and  bret 
preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins  : 
arc  jusUlii.'d  from  all  things,  from  which  y* 
law  of  MoEcs."  In  this  Btatcmeni,  the  ten 
cation"  are  iutercUan^'eable,  The  Saviou 
■■I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  liis  1 
other.  "  It  was  parJon  or  forgiveness  whic 
in  his  appeal  to  God  for  '■  mercy."  Tliat 
terms  Lis  being  '' justiljed."  In  stating  the 
acceptance  n-ith  God,  llie  Apostle  says,  "  1 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  1 

the  rtmisfion  of  sins  that  arc  past ; tl 

Justiiier  of  liim  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 
"the  justifying  him  which  believes.'  art 
which  the  "  righteousness"  of  God  is  "dec' 
'■  To  be  juttilied."  Mr.  Wesley  says  in  hi 
"to  be  pardoned,  and  received  into  God'i 
if  we  continue  therein,  wo  shall  be  finaJIy  si 
ing  grace  "  made  relatively  righteous,  and 
have  occupied  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  t 
tcgarded  as  one  against  whom  there  is  no  i 
from  all  the  penal  consequences  of  hia  i 
justification  of  a  sinner,  "  we  see  God,  r 
the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  and  merits  of  ( 
the  heart  by  bilh.  discharging  the  sinner 
a  just  person,  in  full  accordance  with  the  n 
nature,  and  the  inviolable  rectitude  of  H 
appears  in  His  jii-iUial  character,  in  w  Lich 
substitution  of  Christ,  by  whiuh  all  judicial 
the  sinner  from  the  charge  and  punishmen 
fore,  that  the  sinner  cannot  with  judicial  p: 
as  that  would  be  to  pronounce  him  innoei 
been  brought  against  him,  or  at  least,  tha 
neither  of  which  statements  would  be  in  ai 
of  the  sinner's  guilt  is  patent ;  and  bis  p 
the  most  open  acknowledgment  of  hia  ail 
said  to  be  acquitted;  but  he  is  'discharg 
justice,  and  Irteled  ■■as   a  juat  person." 
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icquittal  of  the  sin,  but  not  of  the  biiincr,  i>>  reully  a  di^tiuction  without  a 
ttfierence. 

The  question  of  the  *'  imputation  of  nfjhtiousneis  "  may  Leru  be  properly 

^onfiidered    The  Apostle  says,  *'  To  him  that  workctli  uot,  but  belicveth 

m  Him  that  justifieth  the  uugodly,  liis  fuith  is  counted  for  righteousucss. 

Zven  as  David  also  desciibeth  the  blosseduess  of  the  man,  unto  whom  God 

mputeth  righteousness  without  works,  baying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  ini- 

mties  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered."  (Rom.  iv.  5-7.)    This  pas- 

tge  teaches  that  the  justiiication  of  the  ungodly,  the  counting  of  faith  for 

ighteonsness.the  imputation  of  lighteousnees  without  works,  the  forgiveness 

f  iniqnities,  and  the  covering  of  sins,  refer  to  one  and  the  same  act  of  God. 

"he  doctrine  of  the  passage  we  hold  to  be,  tliat  the  **  faith  "  of  him  that 

beUeveth  "  in  the  atoning,  meritorious  Saviour,  introduces  him  into  the 

Dsition  which  a  perfect  personal  *'  righteousness  "  would  have  preserved  to 

im ;  and  the  **  imputation  of  righteousness  without  works"  is  a  declaration 

'the  fact  that  the  believing  sinner  is  thus  made,  tlirougli  the  instrumentality 

*his  faith,  relatively  righteous  *'  without "  a  previous  obseiTancc  of  "  the 

arks  of  the  law."    Not,  indeed,  as  already  intimated,  that  faith  is  to  be 

garded  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  righteousness ;  but  by  appropriating 

«  substitutory  merit  of  Christ's  atonement,  it  becomes  the  instrumental 

edium  of  relative  righteousness,  or  justiiication.    "  Faith  is  counted  for 

^teonsness,  not  that  it  procures  any  merit  for  us,  but  because  it  lays 

*ld  on  the  goodness  of  God  "  in  Christ,  and  "  obtains  for  us  the  favour  of 

)d." 

The  advocates  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  in  its  more  extreme  form, 

ixntain  that  it  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  which  is  applied  to  the  case 

the  sinner,  and  so  placed  to  his  account  as  if  it  were  in  itself  actually  his 

hteoosness.    To  lind  a  basis  for  this  view,  the  justification  of  the  sinner 

•  been  represented  as  consisting  of  two  distinct  particulars, — his  pardon, 

d  his  acceptance.    To  quadrate  with  this  division,  the  righteousness 

Christ  has  been  divided  into  active  and  passive :  the  passive  righteous- 

M  securing  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  and  the  active  righteousness  being 

applied  as  to  obtain  his  acceptance.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 

the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against  this  notion ;  we  shall 

ifine  ourselves  to  a  selection.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  without  the  slightest 

I  iupport  froin  Scripture.     There  is  no  mention  there  made  of  the 

iya  obedience  of  Christ  apart  from  Hits  "  dbcdicnce  unto  death."    There 

in  £aet,  no  such  distinction  in  the  obedience  wliich  Chiist  oil'ered  in 

ODplishing  the  work  of  atonement.     His  obedience  unto  death  was 

(iectlj  active,  being  free  and  voluntary ;  and  His  "  fidfiUing  all  righteous- 

s  "  was  equally  passive,  being  in  submission  to  the  appointment  of  the 

her.    His  life  and  death  were  equally  passive  or  active,  according  to 

aspect  from  which  they  are  viewed ;  but  neither  was  active  or  passive 

I  sense  which  does  not  apply  to  the  other.    The  expressions,  "The 

id  our  righteousness,"  and  "Christ  is  made  unto  us  righteousness," 

r  no  such  meaning.    Neitlier  does  the  argument  of  Romans  v.  warrant 

making  of  Christ  our  Kepresentative  in  the  sense  that  His  acts  can  be 

ixded  as  having  been  done  by  ourselves.    He  was  our  Representative, 

snfCaxed  in  our  stead ;  but  it  is  never  said  that  we  either  obeyed  or 

ned  in  Him  in  a  personal  sense.    The  Apostle  draws  the  paraUel 

8  M  2 
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between  the  fint  and  Mcond  Adam.  "  S 
came  upon  aU  men  to  condemnation : "  all 
of  the  Bin  of  Adam  so  as  to  be  involTed 
his  act.  "  So  bv  the  righteoonieas  of  Oni 
nnti-.  justification  of  life :  "  "  all  men."  as  1 
tliey  are  in  a  perBonallj  iireEponsible  d 
"juslilication  nnlo  life."  through  the  a1 
merit  of  which  is  applied  to  them  as  "  the 
if  perfoct.  Christ  ia  tnilj  the  Redeemer  ol 
are  innilvcd  in  thi'  "judgment "  by  "  the 
peris)i  in  consequence  of  that  "judgment. 
of  ■"the  free  gift  ;  "  bat  none  amving  at  I 
bUitj  will  ba  iiccossarilj  eaved  bj  it.  I 
of  the  second  Adnm,  none  will  perish  but  th 
none,  iu  n  slate  of  vesponsibility,  will  bt 
anceof  them. 

This  view  is  morcoTor  opposed  by  the 
tlMth  of  Chrut.  The  personal  obcdieno« 
necessaiy  to  prepare  Him  for  the  work  of 
iuTariably  declare  that  the  virtue  of  His 
lUtith  which  He  endured:  "  Wa  have  tei 
forgiveness  of  ains  ;  "  *'  He  hare  our  sint 
Ho  di.  1  "  the  Jiisl  for  the  nnjust,  that  He 
biood  of  JeRUB  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth 
redeemed  with  corruptible  things, ...bnt  wi 
Our  redemption,  and  every  part  of  onz 
ascribed  to  His  atoning  ihulli. 

It  also  ii/fcri  the  grouml  ami  tOHiIition  e 
teaching  of  the  apostolic  epistles  is  deu 
justification.  "  No  man  is  justified  by  tli 
so-called  "  active  "  righteousness  of  Christ 
accepted  in  conseqnence,  it  is  evident  tha' 
hilh  is  superteded ;  and  one  of  jnstificatio 
takes  its  piece.  Wlkether  the  obedience 
our  own  immediate  act,  or  that  of  a  repres 
slightest  degree  efl'ected. 

The  view  we  are  opposing  is  baifil  oh 
active  obedience  of  Christ  was  adapted  to  ] 
Many  of  Hia  nets  could  not  in  any  aei 
Wesley  sajs  :  "  The  judgment  of  the  all-i 
tmth  ;  ncitlier  can  it  consist  with  His  nnei 
innocent,  to  judge  that  I  am  righteona  ai 
He  can  no  more  confound  me  with  Christ  i 
It  involves  the  contradiction,  also,  of  acco 
because  Christ  never  sinned  ;  and  yet  we  t 
Farther,  this  erroneous  doctrine  has  be 
miiiii  piirjiOtet.  Men  have  represented  th 
the  righUousuess  of  Cliriat ;  "  so  that  wh; 
•elves,  aa  "  the  elect  of  God  "  they  must  n 
It  i«  only  justice  to  Calvin  to  say,  that  tha 
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tlo  "  actiT6  "  and  **  pasiive  "  is  a  scholastic  refinement  upon  his  teacli- 
ig,  which  he  would  prohahly  have  rejected,  though  it  cannot  be  denied « 
lat  hia  forma  of  expression  give  some  apparent  countenance  to  it.  Tlie 
enevan  divine  never  taught  that  Christ's  obedience  to  the  moral  precepts 
'  the  law  is  "to  take  the  place  of  our  obligation  to  obey ;  "  and  ''  His 
ledience  to  its  penalty/'  the  price  of  our  "  obligation  to  suffer."  Devoted 
Calvin  was  to  his  Predestinarianism,  he  was  fiEir  too  conscientious  an 
positor  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d  to  draw  distinctions  and  differences  from  it 
!iich  it  does  not  contain,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  supporting  an  admired 
stem  of  doctrine.  He  distinctly  asserts  that  '*  all  the  children  of  God 
ght  to  attend  to  good  works." 

Calvin's  own  statement  is,  *'  We  simply  explain  justification  to  be  an 

septance,  by  which  God  receives  us  into  His  favour,  and  esteems  us  as 

Ihteoua  persons ;  and  we  say  it  consists  in  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the 

pntation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ."    *'  He  must  certainly  be  dcsti- 

«  of  a  righteousness  of  his  own,  who  is  taught  to  seek  it  out  of  himself. 

js  is  most  dearly  asserted  by  the  Apostle  when  he  says,  '  He  hath 

ide  Him  to  be  sin  for  ns,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the 

hteonsness  of  God  in  Him/    We  sec  that  our  righteousness  is  not  in 

iielTes,  but  in  Christ.    '  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 

ners,  so   by  the  obedience  of  One  shall  many  be  made  righteous.' 

lat  is  pJaoing  our  righteousness  in  the  obedience  of  Christ,  but  assert- 

:  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  only  because  His  obedience  is 

«pted  for  ns  as  if  it  were  our  own  ?  "    Certainly  "  the  wording  of  these 

sages  seems  at  first  sight  to  favour  the  opinion  above  referred  to. 

ore  is,  however,  this  marked  difference,  that  there  is  no  separation 

ie  between  the  active  and  passive  righteousness  of  Christ.    The  obedi- 

e  of  Christ  is  considered  as  one,  as  His  holy  life  and  sacrificial  dcatli 

sidered  together,  and  forming  that  righteousness  of  Christ  which,  being 

mted  to  ns,  we  are  '  reputed  righteous  before  God,  and  not  of  our- 

nes.' "     Calvin  evidently  held,   that  Christ's  righteousness,  both  in 

ig  and  suffering,  is  imputed  to  us  in  justiiication ;  in  which  we  are 

muted  righteous  by  the  remission  of  our  sins.    As  ho  elsewhere  says  : 

be  jostifieation  which  we  have  by  Clirist  in  the  Gospel,  is  not  a  justifi- 

on  with  righteousness,  properly  so  called,  but  a  justification  from  sin, 

ficom  the  guilt  of  sin  and  condemnation  due  to  it.    The  forgiveness  of 

i  is  justification." 

fiih  necessary  qualifications,  the  statements  of  Calvin  on  this  subject 
B  been  received  by  the  most  able  advocates  of  Arminianism.  But  as 
'  az6  liable  to  a  double  interpretation,  it  is  safer  to  discard  a  mode  of 
eaentation  which  is  not  directly  warranted  by  Scripture.  "  As  the 
78  and  passiye  righteousness  of  Christ  wore  never,  in  fact,  separated 
I  each  other,  so  we  never  need  separate  them.  It  is  with  regard  to 
L  tliMO  conjointly  that  Jesus  is  called  '  The  Lord  our  righteousness.' 
when  is  this  righteousness  imputed  ?  AMien  they  believe ;  in  that 
hour  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  theirs.  But  in  what  sense  is  this 
hKMitinff  imputed  to  believers  ?  In  this :  All  believers  are  forgiven 
accepted,  not  for  the  sake  of  anything  in  them,  or  of  anything  that 
wmSy  or  ever  can  be,  done  by  them ;  but  wholly  for  the  sake  of  what 
■k  has  dona  and  suffered  for  them."    The  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
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OTe  of  God  "  in  the  bcliover's  lieart ;  and  in  Oal.  iv.  r>,  the  same  Spirit  is 
leclared  to  be  sent  forth  into  the  hoart  in  consefiueucc  of  tlie  believer's 
onship.  And  thej  equally  secure  the  title  to  eternal  life.  Titus  iii.  7  : 
'  That  being  justified  by  His  gmce,  we  should  be  made  heirs  according  to 
he  hope  of  eternal  life."  These  reasons  are  quite  suilicieut  to  satisfy  us 
liat  adoption  is  but  another  fonn  of  representing  the  change  in  our  rela- 
lon  to  Gh)d,  though  in  adoption  God  may  ho  regarded  as  sustaining  the 
hartct«r  of  a  Father,  *'  who  accepts  the  rotuniing  prodigal,  admits  him  to 
lial  communion,  and  reinstates  hiin  in  the  pojst'ssion  of  all  the  privileges 
r  His  house  and  family." 

While  remembering  that  this  is  n  jfti\tointl  blnssing,  resulting  from  the 

cercise  of  a  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and,  tlierefuro.  to  bo  distinguished 

om  the  gracious  arrangement  of  redemption  by  which  nil  men  are  placed 

I  what  is  termed  **a  salvnble  conditi<m.''  its  purely  relative  character 

ast  be  carefully  maintained.     God  nnd  the  sinner  arc  rccoucili  d,  there 

no  charge  against  the  sinner  in  law.  nml  ho  is.  tliercforo,  not  condemned, 

it  accepted.     Some  have  thought  that  tlie  sinner's  justification  is  conse- 

lent  on  his  becoming  actually  a  just  ])erson  ;  and  thus  confuse  justitica- 

>n  with  sanctification.     TIus  is  a  remnant  of  the  mysticism  wliich 

arked  the  ages  before  the  Reformation,  when  tliose  who  sought  to  meet  their 

•iiitnal  wants  amidst  the  general  depravation,  were  led  to  pay  especial 

tention  to  the  subjective  side  of  religion,  and  to  imagine  that  accepUince 

th  God  was  only  to  be  obtained  in  connection  with  personal  holiness 

d  as  the  result  of  it.    This  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  work  of  God  in 

B  BOol  is  corrected  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Jnstification  is  also  a  present  blessing,  one  to  be  obtained  now.    There 

3  some  who  teach  tliat  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  to  be  one  of  penitent 

eking;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  fooling  of  God  toward  us,  that 

iling  is  not  expressed  until  the  close  of  our  life.    A  knowledge  of  for- 

reness  is  not  attainable,  on  tliis  theory,  until  tliat  solemn  period  arrives. 

te  olvjects  of  the  school  which  inculcates  this  notion  are  too  obvious  to 

concealed.    The  Cliristian  must  be  lield  in  dependence  on  the  mystic 

ines  of  priestly  ministrations,  and  not  allowed  to  enter  into  direct 

nmnnion  with  God  reconciled  in  Christ.     This  Christ-dishonouring 

don  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Popish  one  of  salvation  by  priestly-uppointed 

tings,  penances,  and  prayers  ;  and  is  one  of  the  forms  of  salvation  by 

tie  works  of  the  law."    The  teaching  of  Scripture  is  directly  opposed 

this.     St  Paul  says,  **  We  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  for- 

enesB  of  sins,"  not  that  we  may  or  shall  have ;  and  also,  ''  Through 

s  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins  :  and  by  Him  all 

i  believe  ar^  justified  from  all  things."    They  are  justified  the  moment 

y  "  belleye."    The  apostolic  epistles  abound  with  utterances  of  a  rich 

L  deep  Christian  experience  of  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

t  is  equally  clear  that  this  blessing  is  also  perfect  in  itself.     Our 

aptance  with  God  is  not  a  proffregidve  work,  dependent  upon  our  pro- 

BSing  purity.     When  the  sinner  is  pardoned,  all  his  sins  are  pardoned : 

Is  "justified  from  all  things."     There  is  no  longer  any  remnant  of 

It  on  his  conscience  to  produce  a  lingering  sense  of  condemnation. 

hare  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 

!Ui  doetrine  is  in  perfect  harmony  icith  that  of  St,  James,    It  is  by 
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llMiy  of  them  were  pablished 
mry  early  date  under  the  title 
k  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
us,"  which  passed  through 
ions  editions.  Many  others 
from  time  to  time  given  in  the 
dnian  Magazine ; "  twenty- 
ire  from  a  volume  edited  by 
isv.  H.  Fish  in  1854,  and  six- 
ire  here  published  for  the  first 

A  version  of  part  of  Psalm 
in  irregular  lyrical  measures, 
Bobably  from  the  pen  of  Jolm 
ff,  is  very  striking  and  spirited, 
I  certain  to  attract  the  reader's 
aon.  The  version  of  Dr.  Watts 
at  which  these  paraphrases 
nearly  resemble;  and  we  do 
itend  the  slightest  disparage- 
to  the  work  of  that  great  and 
man  when  we  say  that  they 
ot  suffer  by  the  comparison. 
«e  following  tracts  consist  of 
I  suggested  by  the  events  of 
MiTS  1780  and  1782.  The  first 
■e  periods  was  marked  by  the 
in  London,  headed  by  t)ie 
rpy  Lord  George  Gordon.  The 
ce  and  bloodshed  in  the  streets 
I  capital  called  forth  from  the 
poet  a  tract  of  "  Hymns 
n  in  the  Time  of  the  Tumults," 
very  rare.  Besides  these, 
rer,  a  satirical  poem  in  several 
I  of  Hudibrastic  verse  pro- 
I  from  his  restless  pen,  under 
tic  of  '*  The  Protestant  Asso- 
l"  The  sarcastic  power 
id  in  the  "Hymns  on  God's 
uting  Love  "  had  not  yet  left 
ind  in  this  tract,  which  also 
place  in  this  volume,  he  exer- 
twith  wonderful  vivacity.  The 
for  the  Nation,"  in  1782, 
for  the  "  National  Fast," 
I  aamc  year,  were  originated 
m  disastrous  events  of  the 
MUD  war  about  that  period. 
qpae  of  more  than  three  quar- 
f  ft  oontozy  has  greatly  modi- 


fied the  aspect  to  us  at  least  of  those 
events,  but  the  hynms  are  here 
to  testify  tlie  earnest  loyalty  and 
devout  feeling  of  our  poet. 

This  list  of  the  pieces  here  given 
is  yet  incomplete,  for  it  comprises 
other  tracts  and  collections  of  great 
interest.  These  are  the  very  rare 
tract  of  "Prayers  for  Condemned 
Malefactors,"  two  of  which  specially 
refer  to  the  unhappy  Dr.  Dodd ;  a 
tract  of  **  Hymns  for  Love ; "  a  col- 
lection, of  much  biographical  inter- 
est, of  "  Hymns  and  Poems,"  refer- 
ring to  the  personal  history  of  the 
poet ;  a  group  of  *•  Epitaphs ; "  and, 
finally,  a  fasciculus  of  "  Miscellane- 
ous Hymns  and  Poems,"  completing 
tliis  varied  and  highly  interestiag 
volume. 

The  Methodist  bodies,  both  in 
this  country  and  America,  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Osbom  for 
the  careful  editing  of  this  important 
republication;  and  also  to  the  Con- 
ference-Office, which  bears  tlie  pecu- 
niary liabilities  of  it.  No  one  who 
values  the  literature  of  our  Connexion 
will  remain  long  without  a  copy 
of  tliis,  perhaps,  its  noblest  monu- 
ment. 

Memoir  of  the  Bev,  Micliael  CouU 
son  Taylor:  xcith  Extracts  from  his 
Correspotidence.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Hel- 
lier.  London:  Wesleyan  Conference 
Office, — Few  ministers  removed  by 
death,  have  been  more  profoundly 
regretted  by  survivors  than  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  He  was 
more  widely  known,  we  believe, 
among  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
than  by  the  laity  of  our  Connexion ; 
for  his  talents,  however  great  and 
rare,  were  not  such  as  dazzle  and 
astonish,  and  did  not,  consequently, 
secure  a  wide- spread  popularity. 
Privileged  with  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  have  read 
this  brief  record  of  him  with  no 
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L  falsehood."  "  As  a  general 
artitade  does  not  fail."  "The 
et  which  is  made  for  troth 
ttain  truth ;  and,  having  at- 
it,  can  keep  it,  can  recognize 
I  preserre  the  recognition." 
w  the  "  Grammar."  In  other 
,  A  deceired  heart  cannot  lead 
kellect  astraj,  notwithstand- 
lat  the  Scripture  says,  and 
the  name  of  Newman  sag- 
to  the  contrary.  For  reasons, 
not  reasons,  for  perception 
bitnde  satisfactory  to  himself, 
may  be  certain  that  the 
h  is  infallible ;  and  its  in- 
lity  relates  not  to  some 
rath  in  particular,  but  to  all 
le  propositions  on  a  given 
}t-matter."  So  that,  whatever 
ipired  apostle  may  have  said, 
nish  professor,  whose  mind 
de  for  truth,  reposes  in  the 
ortable  certitude  that  Gk>d 
lot  left  his  Church  under  a 
I  delusion  that  she  should 
sre  a  lie." 
I  even  Dr.  Newman  acknow- 

I  that  there  are  "  conflicting 
ndes,"  and  here  he  launches 
he  depth  of  Pyrrhonism.  In 
of  all  the  evidence  of  sense, 

II  monitions  of  memory  and 
ience,  the  judgment  of  an 
90t  made  for  truth  puts  all 
il  conflictings  to  silence,  and 
BMes  in   the  infallible  deci- 

or  snbmissive  silence  of  the 
Limity  he  calls  the  Church; 
leaoefolly  content,  it  may 
r  in  nothing,  but  assent  to  all. 

*  tmth  itself,  perhaps  we  must 
ritaiid  him  to  mean  that  the 
nun  of  truth  once  known  was 
tent  in  its  day,  but  had 
M    insufficient    yesterday, — 

*  a  higher  mental  formation  " 
{rBTes  for  more,  and  that  to- 
lie  obedient  intellect  of  Oscott 
le  the  larger  inpply  of  pro- 


positions which  it  pleases  a  doting 
Papacy  to  send  forth. 

In  this  mysterious  book  he 
arrives  last  of  all  somewhere  near 
to  the  point  from  which  he  should 
have  started,  but  only  near  to  it  ; 
faith  he  approaches,  but  he  touches 
not.  The  rudiments  of  this  "  Gram- 
mar "  are  delusive,  not  to  say  glar- 
ingly untrue.  Nnture,  it  affirms, 
gives  us  the  first  lessons  in  re- 
ligion. Consckmr, — or  whatever 
the  thing  may  be  that  Dr.  New- 
man's Church  puts  for  conscience, 
— "  furnishes,"  *'  suggests,"  and 
''  teaches  "  what  shall  bo  assented 
to.  Revelation  is  some  gradual 
influx  of  propositions  into  the  in- 
tellect; it  went  on  in  ages  past, 
it  is  going  on  just  now ;  where  or 
when  it  will  stop  in  this  world  is 
not  suggested,  but  we  must  assume, 
if  we  adopt  this  **  Grammar,"  that 
it  is  at  present  incomplete,  and  that 
the  human  mind,  made  for  truth, 
will  refuse  to  receive  more  than 
it  can  rest  in, — will  naturally 
reject  what  it  feels  to  be  too 
much. 

This  means,  perhaps,  that  under 
Roman  manipulation  the  process 
of  development  may  be  carried  too 
far,  as  when  the  nitrous-oxygen 
gas,  skilfully  produced,  is  a  nar- 
cotic that  soothes  into  perfect  in- 
sensibility, but  is  no  sooner  forced 
by  too  much  heat  under  the  retort, 
than  it  becomes  an  acrid  and  tor- 
menting stimulant.  We  suspect 
that  the  author  is  somewhat  con- 
scious of  excess — that  the  sweet 
slumber  of  acquiescence  is  broken, 
and  that  for  himself  the  musea 
voHumU'Sf  of  which,  in  one  place^ 
he  speaks  so  feelingly,  "  the  shreds 
and  tatters  of  former  controver- 
sies, and  the  litter  of  an  argu- 
mentative habit,  beset  and  obstruct 
the  intellect." 
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gladly  weloome  any  thoughtful 
and  jodioiona  work  on  the  sabject 
of  Ghriatian  holineaa.  It  ia  im- 
poaaible  to  over-eatimate  the 
importance  of  entire  consecration 
to  God  on  the  part  of  all  ChriBt'a 
people,  and  especially  of  all  who 
hold  official  positions  in  the 
Ohorch;  and  it  is  a  hopeful  cir- 
cnmatance,  that  the  attention  of 
so  many  is  now  directed  to  the 
dutff  of  belicTers  aotoally  to  realize 
all  that  grace  which  the  promises 
of  Gk»d  hold  forth  to  them.  We 
eapeciaUy  welcome  a  work  on  this 
■abject  from  snch  a  man  as  Dr. 
Foster,  whose  ministration  at  the 
late  Conference  evinced  a  mind  of 
great  power,  and  accustomed  to  deep 
reflection  on  all  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  volume  contains  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  whole 
theme ;  and  while  we  cannot  concur 
in  every  aentiment  that  it  embraces, 
and  doubt  the  wisdom  of  insert- 
ing the  philosophical  speculations 
given  in  the  Appendix  from  an- 
dther  writer,  we  have  found  it  to 
be  trnly  edifying  and  profitable. 
We  may  aelect  one  passage  as 
nioatrative  of  the  earnest  appeals 
irhioh  are  occasionally  intro- 
Inoed: — 

''We  are  by  profession  Chris- 
iflaa ;  we  have  passed  through 
ifaat  experimental  crisis  by  which 
ire  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
leath  nnto  life.  We  have  not  lost 
lie  grace  of  Gk>d  out  of  our  hearts. 
We  rfgoioe  now  with  a  joy  that  is 
inspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
STotihing  on  earth  is  so  dear  to  us 
!■  onr  hope  in  Christ.  But  are  we 
ntirely  aanotified  P  The  question 
a  too  aaored  to  be  either  dismissed 
rreverently,  or  answered  without 
irofonnd  thoughtfulness.  That 
ire  may  bring  the  subject  di- 
wikly  home,  let  us  drop  the 
Tlunl,  and  bring  it  directly  to 


each  soul.  Are  you  holy?  Has 
the  work  of  entire  sanctificatioz 
by  grace  been  wrought  in  youi 
heart  P  Are  you  now  living  ii 
the  enjoyment  of  this  Divine  state  f 
Tou  will  not  trifle  with  these  ques- 
tions ;  you  cannot ;  you  may  nol 
treat  with  even  the  levity  of  seem- 
ing indifference  to  yourself  a  sub- 
ject of  snch  sacred  moment.  An 
yon  A  minister.^  Ponder,  as  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  Qod,  thic 
question  : — Called  of  God,  as  yon 
are,  to  the  most  holy  work  oi 
preaching  holiness  to  men,  arc 
you  yourself  holy  P  Realize  thaf 
God,  the  great,  the  adorable,  ic 
now  present,  looking  upon  you, 
waiting  your  answer.  We  are 
hurrying  on  to  the  judgment,— 
passing  like  an  arrow  through  the 
air.  A  step,  and  the  grave  wil] 
contain  us;  an  instant,  and  we 
shall  stand  before  the  throne;— 
before  the  throne  of  Him  who  hae 
commanded  us  to  be  holy ;  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Him  who  hae 
died  for  our  sanctiflcation;  before 
the  throne  of  Him  who  is  ready, 
waiting,  willing,  and  able  to  sanc- 
tify us !  Are  you  ready  P  "  (Pp, 
115,  116.)  Such  appeals  as  this 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  productive 
of  lasting  good. 

The  typography  of  the  volume 
is  good ;  but  we  confess  that  to  uf 
the  peculiarities  of  the  America! 
spelling  are  very  objectionable. 
Several  pages  are  disfigured  bj 
such  words  as  "neighbor"  foi 
"  neighbour,"  "  mold  "  for  "  mould,'' 
"  center  "  for  "  centre."  It  would 
be  an  advantage,  we  think,  if,  ii 
all  American  works  reprinted  ix 
England,  such  deviations  from  oui 
established  modes  of  spelling  weri 
avoided. 

Ancient  Meeting- Houses :  or,  Me 
mortal  Pictures  of  Nonconformity  i\ 
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nano 

heroijin  i>f  oar  X.^n'MafDrmiit 
an'^es:  in  u-«  *«'J  k^i  in  che  trj- 

thej  *)  t^AT-J^r  Jst:-:*-!  zhtia- 
■elre*,  &nil  in  *.ae  hiriaaip*  utd 
■offcriaga  co  whL'H  '-hcj  n  pi< 
tienilj  a^baitud.  X?  oce  can 
r«Aj  theM  skAwiica  of  tt«  noble 
men.  who.  ia  th«  ^ic«  of  opp(eMi>>ii. 
and  impriaoameat,  mnd  "  Lu  of 
tR  thing*,"  brarelj  «l:hs^Jod  the 
d^mAndi  of  re^il  and  hieT^rchi^ 
tyraanj.  with  la:  fMlin ^  ifr'^h  how 
deeply  we  are  indebted  to  them. 

We  hATe  noticed  of  "men  of 
renown,"  inch  a«  Stephen  Char- 
aock,  Edmand  Calamj,  and 
Kichard  Baxter,  with  ochera  teu 
remembered  now,  bat  once  btU  in 
high  eateem,— men  who  helped  to 
win  onr  religiom  freedom,  Kod 
whoK  names  onght  nerer  to  be 
forffotten. 

While  mainly  deroied  to  deacrip- 
Uona  of  the  controreniea  and  con- 
flicts which  M  powerfnlly  itirred 
England  two  hundred  yeara  ago, 
and  of  the  foandinir  of  Taii''-ua 
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BB  himself  with  great  ear- 
and  especially  for  the 
I  showing  that  the  **  ohedi- 
luch  the  children  of  God 
Him  is  rewardable.  The 
n  is  drawn  between  the 
f  merit  and  the  reward  of 
e  latter  being  that  which 
a  may  confidently  aulici- 
1  which  anticipation  they 
^loy  as  a  motive  to  self- 
activity  in  the  service  of 
ere  we  have  an  energetic 
lated  protest  against  the 
views  which  so  largely 
jronnd  oar  author.  A  tone 
ty  marks  this  part  of  the 
ich  might  well  have  been 
we  should  judge  it  is  not 
for  Dr.  Anderson  to  write 
yle.  The  topic  is  explained 
reed  by  numerous  illustra- 
l  arguments,  which  are  well 
1.  We  must  observe,  how- 
it  many  will  question  the 
of  the  thought  that  some 
ntribntions  *'  to  that '  sacri- 
le  Church  at  Philippi  were 
an  act  of  righteousness  as 
which  Adam  in  his  state  of 
e  ever  performed."  In  a 
doeely-printed  appendix,  a 
lection  of  "testimonies  to 
dne  "  of  the  essay  is  fur- 
Had  Dr.  Anderson  ex- 
its reading  a  little  more  in 
tion  of  Methodist  literature, 
I  have  found  that  this  doc- 
I  many  more  advocates  than 
j&agined.  It  should,  how- 
borne  in  mind,  that  his 
marks  are  mainly  intended 
liaologians  and  preachers  of 
oonntiy. 

lU  "  resignation  "  of  God's 
I  treated  in  an  attractive  and 
{tag  manner.  Their  alHio- 
I  always  to  be  regarded  as  of 
1,  and  designed  to  promote 
ktffests.      Their  "resigna- 


tion "  may  be  promoted  by  the  con- 
siderations that  their  afflictions 
are  designed  to  be  "corrective," 
"preventive,"  "preparative,"  and 
"  vicarious,"  as  the  case  may  be.  On 
these  grounds  it  is  held  to  be  a  duty 
to  "welcome,"  to  be  "cheerful 
under,"  and  to  "  wish  for  a  prolonga- 
tion "  of,  the  affliction  they  may  be 
called  to  experience. 

A  comparison  of  the  manner  in 
which  St.  Paul  and  Christ  respect- 
ively bore  their  afflictions,  gives  occa- 
sion to  a  disquisition  on  the  "  cup 
of  Gethscmane."  Tlie  subject  is 
resumed  in  an  appendix.  The 
author  maintains  that  it  was  not 
from  the  death  of  the  Cross,  nor 
from  any  merely  contingent  suffer- 
ing, that  the  Saviour  prayed  to  be 
delivered.  It  was  rather,  he  holds, 
from  the  excess  of  that  deep  agony 
of  soul  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm Him  with  immediate  death. 
This  subject  is  too  important  to  be 
discussed  here.  But  we  must  take 
exception  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  possible  for  Christ  to  he  iyno- 
rant  of  the  fact  that  the  suffering  of 
an  atoning  death  lay  before  Him. 
This  Dr.  Anderson  admits,  while 
maintaining  that  He  certainly  was 
not  ignorant  of  it.  Keeping  clear 
alike  of  Apollinarianism,  Nestorian- 
ism,  and  Monophysitism,  we  must 
preserve  a  doctrine  which  will  har- 
monize with  the  inspired  declara- 
tion,— "  the  Word  was  made  flesh." 
Though  Divine  and  human,  Christ 
was  but  one  Person.  We  have  read 
Dr.  .Vnderson's  book  with  consider- 
able pleasure ;  and  regard  it  as  an 
expression  of  Scottish  tendency  of 
thought  in  the  direction  of  evan- 
gelical Arminianism.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful readers. 

Oeschichte  dea  Brittischen  Method- 
iimus  und  die  Ausbreitung  d€itdben 
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[?e  Ohnroh  had  not  planted 
Kr.  Tindall's  maps,  how- 
lott  effeotnally  dispel  such 
lion.  Taking  a  general 
of  the  places  named  upon 
» before  us,  the  case  stinds 
'Eleven  out  of  every  Ucenty 
9dioated  h/tce  m  Wesleyan- 
siehapel  or  preachiiuj-room. 
raid  giro  some  eighteen 
1  preaching-stations,  and 
nsand  two  hundred  places 
Mr  outside  the  reach  of 
lent  Ohurch  organization, 
before  has  this  startling, 
fcainlj  unwelcome  fact,  been 
mgly  brought  before  the 
a  of  the  Methodist  public  ,* 

doubt  not  it  will  have  a 
imulating  influence  upon 
▼ements  of  all  earnest 
bta  in  regard  to  Home- 
■ry  enterprise. 
;ht  be  supposed  that  these 

are  for  the  most  part 
But  when  it  is  known  that 
»f  them  contain  one,  two, 
ip  to  ten  thousand  inhab- 
it will  at  once  be  seen 
»  bj  no  means  inconsider- 
^  insignificant.  Indeed, 
9  may  assure  himself,  by 
96  to  these  remarkable 
nts,  that  tracts  of  country 
found,  extending  for  many 
a  all  directions,  without  a 
of  Methodist  influence,  or 
idioation  of  an  exibting 
ist  agency.  Evidently  our 
not  yet  done. 

y,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to 
the  different  parts  of  the 
'  here  represented,  snd  com- 
Bin  one  with  another.  This 
re  to  discover  the  localities 
feihodism  flourishes  most, 
I  its  most  unfriendly  soiL 
bllowing  roughly-drawn 
ill  give  some  idea  of  the 
of     our     preaching- 


stations  to  the  different  towns» 
parishes,  or  places  named.  We 
must  premise,  however,  that  it 
can  only  be  taken  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  exact  state  of  the 
case,  the  nearest  that  our  some- 
what imperfect  calculations  ena- 
ble us  to  give : — 

Proportion. 

With 
County.         Methodist  Without, 

preaching. 


Bedford 

6 

to 

5 

Cambridge 

Derby 

Essex 

4 

7 
6 

9 

4 

25 

Hereford 

1 

»» 

2 

Huntingdon 
Kent 

1 
1 

2 
2 

Leicester 

5 

»» 

4 

Lincoln 

9 

»i 

1 

Norfolk 

1 

Y» 

2 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Butland 

1 
3 
1 

II 

1 
1 
1 

Stafford 

9 

If 

7 

Suffolk 

1 

If 

4 

Surrey 
Sussex 

1 
1 

11 
ft 

2 
3 

The  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
is  only  partially  included  in  the 
Hull  District;  but  as  there  are 
not  twelve  parishes  within  its 
limits  in  which  Methodism  is  not 
represented,  the  relative  condition 
of  things  must  be  considered 
satisfactory. 

The  above  table  assists  us  to 
the  following  conclusions : — First, 
that  plate  nine,  giving  the  Linooln 
and  Hull  Districts,  shows  the 
most  satisfactorily.  Methodism 
seems  thoroughly  to  have  per- 
meated the  counties  included  in 
this  map.  Lincolnshire  and  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  legiti- 
mately hold  a  foremost  place 
as  strongholds  of  Methodism. 
Second,  that  plate  eight,  contain- 
ing the  Micclesfield,  Sheffield,  and 
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tad  indignities.  Three 
gentlemen  were  among  the 
For  forty-eight  hoars  the 
I  allowed  to  ransack  the 
hristians ;  the  Protestants 
'  converts  in  many  oases 
only  hj  the  payment  of 
loncy.  Several  Protestant 
^ere  destroyed  hy  fire. 
MK>imts  which  continue  to 
land  from  various  quarters, 
stating  that  the  true  cause 
atrocity  is  the  *'  growing 
lierished  hy  the  native 
ind  partioidarly  hy  the 
'  portion  of  the  community, 
U  foreigners  as  such,  no 
liether  missionary  or  com- 
It  has  evidently  been 
n  this  light  by  all  tiie 
I  residents  in  China.  At 
lere  sinister  rumours  gave 
vehensions  of  an  outbreak, 
jrance  of  an  Imperial  edict, 
an  investigation  into  the 
lad  tended  to  allay  anidety 
»ment.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
mt  bearing  of  the  Chinese 
«  towards  foreigners  gene- 
neh  as  threatens  to  briog 
s  long,  another  war,  the 
Ag  been  closed  >vith  the 
Hen-Tain  only  ten  years 

is  most  desirable  that 
des  and  gun-boats  should 
L  any  way,  associated  in  the 
f  the  Chinese:  we  wait, 
,  with  some  solicitude  for 
jon  as  to  the  precise  cha- 
r  the  instructions  already 

by  Lord  Granville,  "to 
the  representations  which 
n  made  on  the  subject  by 
boh  government  to  the 
ittihorities." 

rPAHOK   OF  BOME  BT  ITALIAN 
TBOOPS. 

with  open  prelatical  revolt 
h«  •'in&llibiUty '  dogma  just 

8 


passed  in  the  great  Council,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Concord  at  \nth  Austria, 
the  departure  of  Imperial  Zouaves, 
the  fall  of  the  Frcncli  Empire,  and 
the  entrance  of  Italian  troops  into 
Roman  territory,  the  afTtiirs  of  Pius 
IX.  are  in  a  suiHciently  perplexed 
condition.  The  Temporal  Power 
seems  to  have  come  pretty  well  to  an 
end  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  when 
Viterbo  and  Frosinone  were  occu- 
pied by  soldiers  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
The  proclamation  of  a  "  Republic  '* 
in  Fi-auce  has  precipitated  matters  : 
no  choice  was  left  the  Italian  King 
between  seeing  a  Republic  set  up  in 
Italy,  and  a  march,  imder  his  sanc- 
tion, on  Rome.  Political  exigencies 
have  compelled  him  to  cut  a  knot 
which  he  would  fain  h^vc  still  longer 
endeavoured  to  untie ;  to  be  before- 
hand with  the  republicans,  he  has 
yielded  to  the  popular  cry :  Florence 
gives  up  its  short-lived  honours  as 
the  residence  of  a  court,  and  Rome 
once  more  is  to  lift  her  head,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  as  the 
capital  of  Italy. 

The  acquisition  of  Rome  by  the 
subjects  of  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
been  furthered  of  late  by  rapid  suc- 
cessive continental  embroilments. 
The  Russian  war  entitiedthe  head  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  while  yet  Kirfg 
of  Sardinia,  to  take  a  recognized 
place  at  the  table  of  European  Con- 
gresses. The  action  of  Garibaldi, 
which  did  so  much  to  fuse  Italy 
into  one  sovereignty,  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  hostilities  between 
the  French  Empire  and  Austria. 
The  Italians  found  their  gain  once 
more  in  the  conflict  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  lH(i6.  And  now 
**the  pear  seems  ripe."  Notwith- 
standing M.  Jules  Favre's  declared 
intention  of  holding  Italy  to  the 
"  September  Convention,"  France 
is  not  likely  to  into  fere :  a  nation 
which  will  not  be  iji  a  condition  for 
o  2 
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with  indignation  we  saw 
1  in  blood  and  treachery,  has 
•d  to  pieces  more  suddeuly 
HUi  it  rose :  the  Emperor  is  a 
or  of  war,  his  Dftiuily  are  in 
bis  conrt  yanished,  as  the 
if  hostilities  a  few  weeks  old. 
I  has  wantonly  and  wickedly 
herself  against  the  new  power 
nted  by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
-BavarianSy  Wiirtembergers, 
^-are  to-day  fighting  side 
I  with  Germans  wlio  were 
aa  in  the  campaign  against 
^  in  1800.  The  war,  opened 
Emperial  gasconading,  has 
>  been  a  series  of  stupendous 
m  to  tlie  French  arms,  in 
ill  has  been  lost  except  what 
Bcl  the  soldier's  '*  honour." 
Tain  to  speculate  on  the 
f  the  impending  siege  of 
The  chances  of  war  are  pro- 
y  fickle ;  the  French  people 

I  strong,  if  united;  and  a 
ering  army  is  not  independ- 
;oae  favouring  circumstances, 

II  a  matter  as  a  few  days' 
tea'  fair  weather  included, 
nnst,  under  God,  be  accorded 
leat  plans  of  statesmen  and 
Bta,  or  they  fail  of  tlieir  rcali- 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
lo  host  is  closing  around  the 
i  a  wall  of  brass. 
Germans  would  have  done 
rfaaps,  had  they  not  appeared 
to  inyest  Paris  at  all ;  had 
mh  satisfied  with  the  cer- 
hat  a  better  guarantee  for 
I  to  be  found  in  their  now 
it  strength,  than  in  a  hos- 
Kj  into  the  French  capital, 
log  of  menacing  fortresses, 
the  cession  of  French  terri- 
FfeuiB  may  fiedl  or  not:  a 
lad  becoming  termination  of 
Dgi^  needed  not,  as  some 
idc»  to  have  depended  upon 
MBttogviuj.    In  proceeding 


to  invest  and  fitorm  a  city — which, 
on  account  of  its  large  civil  popula- 
tion, ought  never  to  have  been  for- 
tified— for  the  sake  of  dictating 
terms  of  peace  within  its  ramparts, 
or  in  order  to  exact  a  heavier  war- 
indemnity,  or  to  secure  more  certain 
"  guarantees  "  against  reprisals,  the 
line  may  possibly  be  over-stepped, 
to  cross  which  is  for  conquerors 
to  become  oppressors.  The  flush 
of  victor}',  decisive  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, will  in  future  times 
scarcely  furnish  an  apology  for 
missing  an  almost  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  tlie  display  of  a  mag- 
nanimous moderation :  *'  better  is  he 
that  rulelh  his  spirit,"  whether  in 
quenching  the  spark  of  anger,  or 
in  foregoing  an  occasion  of  self- 
aggrandisement,  *  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  In  pushing  on  at 
once  for  Paris,  after  the  catastrophe 
which  crushed  the  French  army  at 
Sedan,  the  Germans  may  in  the  end 
prove  to  have  taken  the  readiest 
way  to  a  speedy  and  safe  peace; 
but  it  may  also  hereafter  appear 
that  they  tlius  made  the  attainment 
of  peace  needlessly  difficult.  Ger- 
many, for  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  seemed  from  that  moment 
able  to  over-run  her  antagonist's 
territory  at  will :  where  could  she  well 
have  found  a  better  point,  better  both 
for  herself  and  her  foe,  at  which  to 
arrest  her  victorious  steps, — for  she 
must  stop  somewhere;  she  cannot  as 
a  suzerain  expect  to  hold  France, — 
than  just  where  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  and  the  proclamation  of  a 
Republic  rendered  it  for  a  moment 
possible — confessedly  but  for  a  mo- 
ment—to make  a  "golden  bridge 
for  a  flying  enemy  ?  "  If  "  united  " 
Germany  here  lo»t  an  opportunity 
of  so  terminating  the  struggle,  as  in 
future  generations  to  secure  a 
friendly  neighbour,  instead  of  an 
implacable  iU-wiaher,  across,  or  not 
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It  of  the   French,  even  to 
•  ptssion  and  Tiolence.   How 

plain  that  the  question  of 
ir  injustice,  of  riglit  or  wrong, 
lung  whatever  to  do  with  this 
Bship  of  the  Eomanist-Irish. 
grmpathies  have  heen  influ- 
hy  these  considerations : — 

(although  for  many  years  at 
ith  this  country)  has  heen  in 
t  for  centuries  tiie  traditional 
reditary  enemy  of  England  : 
.  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I. 
)  ally  of  Ghreat  Britain  :  the 

under  Marshal  Rosen  as- 
unes  II.  in  his  attack  upon  tlie 
uits  of  Londonderry,  and 
jauzun  and  St.  Ruth  against 
lies  of  William  of  Orange  at 
neand  Aughrim :  the  French, 
3r,  aided  the  Irish  rebellion 

the  close  of  the  last  ccn- 
!hen  there  is  the  sentimental 
—sufficient  enough  with  an 
f6  and  unreflecting  people, — 
arshal  M*Mahon,  of  whose 
'  ability  great  things  had 
"edicted,  is  of  Irish  descent ; 
it  many  Hibernian  soldiers 
ae  have,  from  time  to  time, 
n  the  French  army,  including 
ih  Brigade  of  two  hundred 
go.  But  the  inveterate  and 
'  anti-Protestant  Popery  of 
ia,  no  doubt,  the  chief  cause 
e  Bomish  priests,  and  the 
at  mobs  whom  they  influ- 
ttfe  bestowed  their  noisy 
ij  upon  France,  and  liave 
to  subscribe  their  money  for 
mded  Germans.  Let  it  be 
that  while  the  people  of 
1  are  seeking  to  relieve  the 
g  of  both  armies,  irrespect- 
raed  or  race,  the  good-Sama- 
1  of  the  Irish  priests  and 
Mka  has  no  oil  or  wine  for 
mdedy  if  they  happen  to  have 
I  blood  in  their  veins,  or  pro- 


fess the  Protestant  faith.  All  these 
manifestations  of  sympathy  and 
dislike  would  be  worthy  of  little 
notice,  if  they  were  not  symptomatic 
of  the  existence  of  strong  and  bitter 
anti-British  and  anti-Protestant 
animosities  in  tlie  Romanist-Irish 
mind.  It  is  plain  tliat  Church  Acts 
and  Land  Acts  have  as  yet  failed  to 
dispossess  that  mind  of  its  chronic 
disaffection  towards  English  con- 
nection, or  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  its  inveterate  Popery. 

THE  GLEBE   LOAN    (IRELAND)    ACT. 

It  is  not  too  late,  for  purposes 
of  instruction  at  least,  to  refer  to 
a  measure  which  was  hurried 
through  both  Houses,  with  very 
little  discussion,  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  late  Session  of 
Parliament,  and  which  "may  be 
cited  for  all  pr.rposes  as  'The 
Glebe  Loan  (Ireland)  Act,  1870/  " 
While  the  Lectionary  Bill  fell  in 
the  "  slaughter  of  the  innocents," 
the  shield  of  the  Government  was 
extended  to  protect  this  little  pet 
measure  of  its  own,  which  is  not 
an  "  innocent,"  but  extremely 
mischievous  and  objectionable. 
The  object  of  the  Act  is  "  to  afford 
facilities  for  obtaining  loans  for 
the  erection,  enlargement,  and 
improvement  of  Glebe  Houses, 
and  for  the  acquirement  of  lands 
for  Glebes  in  Ireland."  The  per- 
sons for  whose  accommodation 
these  houses  and  lands  are  de- 
signed, are  described  individually 
as  "any  ecclesiastical  person 
having  spiritual  charge  of  the 
parish  or  district  in  which  such 
dwelling-house  is  situate,  or  per- 
manently officiating  in  any  church 
or  chapel  within  such  parish  or 
district."  The  loan  may  extend 
to  three-fourths  of  the  amount  re- 
quired, and  is  to  be  repaid,  without 
interest,  at^  the  rate  of  five  per 
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POETEY. 


TO  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

{From  Vida.) 

Ti  line  nil  tamen  andemus,  nil  possnmat  ipsi, 

£t  benefiuda  parnm  valeant  sine  numinis  aurft 

Nostra  Toi :  non  tantom  auimos  impellere  nostroi 

Ineipia  h  tenebrii  revocans  in  lamen  apertnm 

Sponte  To&,  hand  mentis  nostris  (a  Te  omnis  opom  vis 

Nostra  oritnr :  nostri  Tn  fens,  et  causa  yigoris) ; 

Verillm  etiam  moz  ipse  jnvas  comes  additni  nsqne, 

Eorinnaiqne,  ToA  nostroi  virtute  labores. 

Kt  velnti  areieant  herVee,  silva^qne  oomantes 

Intereant,  nisi  mater  alens  radicibns  imii 

Snffieiat  Tires  occultaqne  pabnla  tellns ; 

Sio  noster  sine  Te  vigor,  et  vis  deiinat  omnii 

Hamta  eit6,  incaiiilmqne  floant  sine  fmge  labores. 


{Imitated.) 


dare,— in  all  ihonld  fail, —  From  Thee,  iti  Fonnt,  all  power  we  draw ; 
mid  not  win  sneeeii ;  We  need  Thy  preience  itill, 

A-aieant  deeds  eonld  nooght  avail.  Thy  fellowship  for  evermore, 
pi  Thine  infloenee  bless.  Our  labours  to  fulfil. 

1— no  worthiness  or  might  As  meadows  uorefreshed  grow  dry, 
BB— alone  ean  call  As  droops  the  leafy  wood, 

■di  from  darkness  into  light ;  TiU  mother  Earth  their  roots  supply, 
wwrkeat  all  in  all.  With  strength  and  hidden  food ; 

So,  if  Thou  waterest  not  the  root, 

Our  itrength  mnit  quickly  fail ; 
Our  laboun,  bringing  forth  no  fruit, 

Can  be  of  no  avail. 

I.  W.  B. 


BELIGI0U8  INI 

WESLEVAN  COl 

THB  STATIONS  OP  THE  WE3LEYJ 

AND  PaBACQERS  ON  T 

{(Uiacl«dtdft<m , 

IRELAND. 

I.  DUBLH*  DISTRICT.— Jiwp*  IT.  iTXaji, 

«M  I>>iMfn,       (SUflitn-i      Onm.     CaHaiani 
ClUpiJ,  if../  JoHph  W.  M-KiT,  WiUm* 
M'Munen  (SudTniount),  RIcbiM  B.  D. 
CunplKlli    Thomu     Miiwlllh      (Su4j-      fi 
mount),  Bobarl  Bord,  Bupgnnuncnilti-       (| 
N.B.  RobBt  O.  Cither,  LUD.,  li.  bj  ftr-     gj 
minion  0[  lb<  CouCvshh,  mpW*'  la 


&«0S(,     TIlOIBM  A.    H'Km, 

nd  ChK]J»lEL 
nm,  JunaToblu. 

p,  JofaD  DUDOB. 

ft(|i.ilrel.  4c,J   WDUun  O. 
en  Cnwfdrd  Johiuiia,  JinM 


aftSi>HMfii,    rMaCUaU-plaa,;   Ednrd    BMt, 
wilh  lb*  MlnUtn*  al  tlM  AbW->tn(l 

■■9  EfiwitaFii,  Clurlu  L.  Onnl,  John  Hoon 

(Blackroek),  Jamt*  Tboupiori. 
HID  Dregluila,  Bojuoln  Btjlj,  WUlluB  (tatOt, 
(DimcUlk):  John  Ctnj,  Bupmnunnuj. 

SU  IFlntlM'.  Irrtnt'obiinai. 

SltNoUdrm,  WUliuDL(ni(b(AiUowl,JiinM 

al3  IVilnHin,  FTtdtrlck  ElUoM.SuiBd  Bala; 
Jiihn  1fu(h«  (BiUjbrlltu),  8i 


ail  AbtrfliiJr,  SuiDdDBDlop,  wbo  duUdiu(« 
siKt  In  tv«j  four  meski  >lth  Hw  XbilMr 

tie  EnoAnf.  WUUuo  Cbcbtit,  Jubm  Niioa ; 
jobo  N«l«ii  lAivbij.iiMiH,  DioBod), 

■17  "  '  - 
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■I.  Jolm  Good  (Boffftoolmt). 
Utiom  in  MuntUr  and  Comunigklt 
(Thurlas). 


IMIOirABT  ITATIOVS. 

f^  Tbomas  Potter. 

IfMmteh  WUaoo. 

Idwaid  IL  Banki. 

Idutfd  T.  TiBcj,  Saporanmenry. 

to  be  oddreied  to  Liineriek. 

f  ortlock  Long. 

i  and   CH/Oen,    Henry   Oeddee 


648  BaU^cattUt  Jobn  CHlbtrt. 

540  CattUderg,     Alexander   Fullertoa,     John 

Hadden. 
6dOOiiMvA,  Jamet  Hiifbei,  Gateiel  Clarke; 

William  Mulloy  (Fintona),  Sapemnme- 

rary. 

MISaiOHAmT  STATIONa. 

16  Strabane  and  BatkmdUm,  Robert  Hamfltoo, 

Thomas  M'Lorioaa. 

17  Donegal,  Robert  J.  Meyer. 

AB  Dunkineelpt    Robert      Johnson,     Geoife 

Donaldson  (Ardara). 
19  InnUhawent  Francis  Douglas  (MoTille). 


>  DISTRICT.— JaaMr  C  Baa, 


iMn  MPKag,  Beeretaty. 

Mi  C.  Bass,  Jobn  O.  Park. 
Robert  A.  Devers. 
nd  KWala,  Edward  Goard.  WU- 
Blarkey. 

■lo    and    BogU,  James  Collier, 
IwBoath. 

miUan,  Hugh  C.  Walshe  (Black- 
Ladrew  Rutledge,  William  Craw- 


lUnOirABT  STATKHT. 

,  Colin  M'Kay,  '^who  shall  change 
Boaday  in  erery  four  weeks  with 
liilcr  of  the  Gastlebar  Circuit 


BODLLEN  DISTRICT.— Jtoftert 
BemiU,  GuAnnan, 

s  &  iPJkule,  Seereiarp, 

m,  Charles  H.  Crookshank,  B.A., 
B.  Wedgwood. 

mgh,  George  Barnes,  John  Ntchol. 

m,  John  S.  H'Dade,  William  C. 

Jobn  B.   Porter,    Soperaume- 

MMii,  Hugh  M*Gahie,  Samuel  A. 


IBBM  Edwards,  Thomas  Wiley. 
Robert  HewiU,  John  MagUL 
laes  Black. 

drw,  Joeeph  Johnston,  who  shall 
OMSt  in  erery  four  weeks  with  the 
«  of  the  Gavan  Cireait 
Mitikm  in  UUier,  George  Kirk- 
( (UUcahaadia). 


lOXDERRT  DISTRICT. 


■Ml  Jmrntf/jfy  Surdarjf, 

wrffft   JaaMf  Robertson,    Robert 

If  Jaam   Doonelly;    John  BJQ, 
)  Supflwunerary . , 

f,WnilHnR.Cteioii. 


Yin.  BELFAST  DISTRICT.— YF<»iaM  P. 
AppelU,  LL.D.,  Chairman, 

Bobert  0.  Jonet,  Seeretarp. 

651  Bfifiut,  (Donegatl-iqtuirej  George  Vance. 
6fiS  Bdfasi,  (Frtderick-itreetJ  John  D.  Powell, 
John  W.  Jones. 
{Jennjfnumnt,)  James  Megarry,  BJL 

653  Belfast,  (FalU-roadJ  Robert  G.  Jones. 

654  Beif(ut,  (Agnes-street  J  William  P.  Appelbe, 

LL.D.,  who  shall  change  on  one  Swiday 
in  every  month  with  the  Sfinister  of  the 
Falls-road  Circuit. 

655  Belfast,      {Universitp'road,)      John      J. 

Landers. 

iWfil^'Piace,)  John  B.  Wallace,  M.A. 
MeihadUt  College,  William  Arthur,  H.A., 
Principal  and  Theological  Tutor ;  Robert 
Crook,  LL.D.,  Head  Master;  Benjamin 
Ralph,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Tutor ;  Robinson 
Scott,  D.D.,  Treasurer. 
N.B.  Dr.  Scott  will  continue  his  services  on 
behalf  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

656  Belfast,   (LigonUl,)    Robert  Collier,   who 

shall  change  once  in  every  month  with 
theMinbter  of  Jennymount. 
607  Belfast,  (Eliza-street,)  William  H.  Quarry, 
who  shall  change  once  in  every  month 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Donegall-sqoare 
Circuit. 

658  HoluvDOod,  William  Gather. 

659  BaUyclare,  Henry  E.  Henry,  John  M*W11. 

llam. 

660  Donaghadu,  John  Greer. 

661  Newtovmards,  John  Wilson. 
OUutryandPortaferry,  Samuel  Hntchlnsoii. 

6tti  Carrid^firgus,  John  W.  Ballard,  Charlii 
Robertson  (Lame)  ;  Thomas  BaUard, 
Supernumerary. 

663  Maghert^feU,    James  Donald,  WilUam  0. 

Doonan  (Cookstown). 

664  Lisbum,  Richard  Maxwell,  WllUam  Hoey(B). 
065  Dromore,  Jobn  Oliver. 

HIBSfONAaY  RATIOWS. 

80  Doumpatrick,  Samuel  Cowdy  (b),  Nlefaolaf 

J.  Warner. 
21  Bottymena,  James  Carey  (Antrim),  Charles 

Raskin. 
2iBel/iut,   (Battpmacarrttt,)   George  Al^y, 

Andrew  M*Ilwidne. 
98  ComUr,  WllUam  Ho^  (a),  Snpinnmiimy. 
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tenpplitd. 

iHumra,  GMUno  Zocco,  Aasist- 
XlDlsttr. 

HJTBKBir  DIYIEIOM. 

■MS  W.  8.  Jodm;  Fnuceaco 

ItaUAD  Minister. 

M  nppUed. 

>  nipplled. 

Mppe  CarUo,  ItaUan  MinUter. 

fl  GiroDO,  Italian  MinUter. 

kilpj  Giuseppe  Bpaziante,  Ital- 

ir. 

tl  AND  PORTUGAL. 

lieliard  B.  Lyth. 
la  agent, 
igent. 


74  Ambiamgoila^   Don    Peter  Gerhard  Ferdi* 

nando.  Native  Minister. 

75  GaiUt  John  Shipstone ;  George  EdwarJ  Goo* 

newardane,  Philip  Raymond  Willenberf, 
Native  Ministers. 

76  Btiligam,  A  Catechist,  under  the  care  of  the 

Superintendent  of  the  Guile  Circuit. 

77  Matura,  James  Alfred  Spaar, Native  Minister. 

78  SapuffodOt    Zaccheus    Nathaniels,    Native 

Minister. 

79  GodiiapiUpa,  Solomon    Pieris,  Native  Min* 

ister. 
N.B.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Galle  Circuit 
b  directed  to  visit  Amblamgoda,  Matura, 
or  Goddapitiya,  once  in  every  six  weeks. 
Solomon  Pieris  is  appointed  to  visit  the 
Morowa  Corle. 


II.— ASIA. 

CEYLON. 

XE8E  DISTRICT.— /oAn 

^^tairman  €/  the   J>ittrict,  and 
ptrhUauUnL 

(south.) 

Mth,  (Colpett^J  John  Scott  (b)  ; 

trj  Abeyasekara,  Native  Minister. 

mik,  (The PeUakj  Robert  Tebb ; 

•nty  Pereira,  Henry  Martlienez, 

ialBters ;  Peter  Gerhard  de  Zylva, 

Mcary. 

Borge  Baugh;    David  Fonceka, 

laicter. 

star  Bartholomew  Pereira,  Native 

II  Catechlst,  under  the  care  of  the 
li  the  Negombo  Circuit. 
ny  Pereira,  Native  Minister. 

0,  Peter  SaIgado»  Native  Min* 

perintendent  of  the  Colombo  North 
directed  to  visit  Negombo,  Seedua, 
ngoda,  once  in  every  six  wi  el' s.  The 
I  of  the  Beedua  and  Minuangoda 
are  to  change  on  one  Sunday  in 
weaks. 

1,  David  de  Silva,  NaUve  MinUter. 
.  Catecliist,  under  the  care  of  the 
of  the  Wellewatta  Circuit 

Panl  Rodrigo,  Native  Minister. 
(jSMMUowoKa,)    Oberli     Janix 
kaia,  NaUve  Minister. 
Miiito,)  Joseph  Fernando,  Native 
. 

UlaMtTt  of  the  two  Morotto  Cir- 
I  to  duuge  on  one  Sunday  in  every 

1^   Headriek     Fernando,    Native 

Dob  DftTid  Pereira,  Native  Min- 

MUetcn  of  the  Wattalpola  and 
V  CirettiU  are  to  change  on    one 
In  atafy  nooth. 
Mm     Adrian     Poulier,    Native 

ft 


II.  'JAMIL  DISTRICT.— Jofcn  Kilner, 
Chairman  of  the  District,  and  General 
Superintendent. 

(NORTH.) 

80  Jaffruit  (Pettah,)  John  Kihaer,  One  wanted. 
Educational  Department;  Joseph  Benjamin, 
Native  Minister,  Daniel  Poor  Niles,  Native 
Minister  (Central  School). 

Mi  Jafna,  ( iVannarponneJ  Henry  de  Silva, 
Native  Minister. 

82  PuUtwr,  A  Catechist. 

M  Point- Petiro,  John  O.  Rhodes;  Samuel  S. 
Niles,  Native  Minister. 

84  CattavrUjf,  A  Catechist. 

85  Trincomaleey  Edmund  Rlgg ;  Willhun  Mum- 
Kasu,  Native  Minister.    A  Catechist 

86  Batticaloa,  (PuUan-teevoj  John  Brown  (d)  ; 
John  Wesley  Philips,  Native  Mhiister. 

87  Eraur,  A  Catechist 

88  Baiticaloa^i  Karavahu,)  James  Marrlmnttoo, 
Native  Minister. 

N.B.  1.  Jaffna,  (Wannarponne,)  Puttoor, 
Point-Pedro,  and  Cattavelly  Stations,  are 
placed  under  the  buperintendence  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Jaffna  Circuit 

3.  Batticaloa  (Karavaku)  iit  under  the  super- 
intend! nee  of  the  Superintendent  of  Batti- 
caloa iPulean-teevu). 

3.  The  Native  Minbters  of  Jaffna  (Pettah), 
and  Jaffna  (Wannarponne),  shall  inter- 
change once  a  month. 


CONTINENTAL  INDIA. 


I. 


MADRAS  DISTRICT.— TIkoauw  J^odiofi, 
Chairman  qf  the  District,  and  Qtneral 
Sttperiniendeni, 

S9  Madras,  South,  (Tamil,)  Edwin  Jamea 
Guest,  B.A.  Eeucational  Department; 
Peter  J.  Evers,  East  Indian  Mhiister  { 
M.  Kaly&nar&man,  Native  Assistant 
Minister. 

Wi  Madras,  North,  (Tamil,)  Joel  Samuel, 
Native  Minister;  H.  O.  SuUivan,  East 
Indian  Minister,  Supernumerary. 

91  Moilras,  (English,)  Henry  G.  Highfield,B.A. 

92  St.  Thomases  Mount,  One  wanted ;  EUas  J. 

Gloria,  Native  MinUter. 

93  Negoj>atam,    Henry    Little,    Alexander  F. 

Barley;  S.  Somosoondrum,  Native  Minister. 

94  Mttnaargoadp,  George  Frjar,  William  Bar* 

geis,  James  €.  Fowler. 


m,  Od(  Is  b*  ml. 
H  TWcHlnepaliFaiHl  irarWm.FFmncUTTOmui. 

QMrct  lloMij.  Eut  Indlu  MJnlitR. 
07  TVlHlsn,  ^11110  Dlioa  (b),  BIchud  Bnxni 

9B  C^rwr,  Juki  Qabdiy,  EMiIadlu  HiDbtir. 


tlonaJ  UtFutDMnt ;  Abljtli  Samuel,  NUii 
Hlnbur. 
OD  BaKgaUm,  (Canlmtiuitl,)  Albert  FcdUbui 


m  Vfnnaiid&Hii^aiataiii,  JohnHolcbHiii 
A.M.i  John  OntDwood,  Juna  B>  Sliup. 
^  TwJnwr,  JohnStrphcmon  (>|. 
lOCwMff,  wmiu    WbUmf,    Eut    Indlw 


inrmw^ipaiwr.}*'"*"' 


ItL  TALCrTTA  DISTRICT.-Joki 

in),  lAalrmatt  nf  Ott  DUtrM,  ■ 

Its  OltrilHu.  ■fohn  Rlchudi  (■!. 


LurftHflc.  rOuti,;  JoKph  B 
ftPpolninlioliibourforUiBiptrltuI  bi 
of  HfthodUt  wldm 


li  MbUm.  Eut.  Onxi*  ncRj,  JoKpk  C 

UF.1MMII,  MTMMr  wuuhnd,  Tboou  G. 
Miff. 


tl.ii'mn  «^  en  Ktlrkt,  mmd  Gnvrul 

irh-t^jv.  mtM  nai,  FndxfcL  p.  Xftpm-, 


III— AFRICA. 
M.n'THBRN  AFRICA. 


iT(*K  rKarijECK. 
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Ml  ArMift«y,  Zkdok  BoUBfOB. 
mUMB  SlMpsUmt. 
•hamiMP.  Bertmn, 
Mir,  William  Hnater. 

Worut,    (lifktbaj    Bdwafd 
mtL 
MiMi,   (TtMMj    WiUiam    B. 

i»  (IgcwuMt)  John  Longdeo. 
tmi  MorUf,  Peter  HaisreavM; 
Mahongo,    Native    Astiatant- 

7- 

'«,  (leumce,)  Henry  B.  Warner, 

•MinioDary. 

(ShMCutaJ  Edwin  Gedye. 

MtuyiMvia  J  Charles  White. 

kHA  DISTRICT.— Jomer  Seatt, 
'Oe  IHslriet,  tmd  Qeural  Super' 

yaM  eameatly  requested ;  Ricb* 

f ,  Safiemumerary. 

lifrp  amd  AUwai,  North,  John 

»9    (Native    BmerveJ    Arthur 

,JohnT.  DanieL 

bir,    James    Scott;     Jonathan 

■Irtant-Miaalonary. 

f,  (Tauane^e  Tribe,)  To  be  yiaited 

kbft-Uncho. 

Eci»,  John  Thome. 

t,  Oeorge  Scott  (o). 

md  AliwcU,  To  be  Tidied  from 

lie  and  Wittebergen. 

DISTRICT.  —  Jamef    Cameron, 
^    the    Dtetrict,   and  General 

(English,)    James    Cameron, 
Bajei,  William  Wynne. 
John  AUiopp. 
4m,  Ralph  Stott 
Ubtrg,      (EnglUh,)     Frederick 
James  Langley;   Joeeph  Jack- 
Buperunmerary. 
ries  Harmon. 

Mfiy ,  (NaUve,)  John  R.  Cameron. 
k,  George  Blencowe. 
Henry  8.  Barton. 
fUliam  H.  MUlward. 
wU,  Daniel  Eva. 

Thomas  Kirkby;  Clement  Johns, 
LHistaat-Miaslonary. 
wi  UnUUaU,  Joseph  Jackson  (a). 

(Naiim  and  Coolie,)  Simon  H. 

iMvies  Roberts. 

f  JIazweU  Cameron  will  receive 

iBlment  fh>m  the  Chairman. 

STERN  AFRICA. 

UK>IfB  DISTRICT.— BenMmin 
PMrmnn  and  GenercU  Superin" 
dm  aierra-Leone  and  the  Oambia 

Ay  tUoueetter,  JUgent,  Sjc.,  Ben- 

ivpudds;  Charles  Knight,  Native 

r;    Pi^arleh    HalUgey;  Samuel 

KlDf»    NatlYe    Assistaat-Mls- 


Edueaiional  Department,  John  Waits. 

175  WeUington,   Kieef,    Cataba-Town,    AUen^ 

Toten,  Charles  Marks,  Native  Minister. 

176  Hastings,   Waterloo,  Benguema,  (kanpteWe' 

To*en,  Middle-Town,  Prince  AJifiredCs-Toven, 
^c,  Daniel  W.  Thorpe,  Native  Mhiister. 
ITT'  York,  Joseph  May,  Native  Minister. 
178  Wiiber/orce,  Congo-Town,   Murray-Town, 
Aberdeen,  Ntwtown,  LumUg,  and  Qoode- 
rich,  Edward  D.  Dannatt. 
N.B.  Wilberforce  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Chairman  of  the  District. 

II.   GAMBIA  DISTRICT. 

179 «.  MaryX   Henry  J.  Quilter;    York  F. 

Clement,  Native  Minister. 
18<)  Barra,  Vacant 
181  McCarthy's  Island,  To  be  Y toited. 

III.  GOLD-COAST  DISTRICT,  AND 
OTHER  PARTS  OP  GUINEA.— F<///am 
West,  Chairman  of  the  District,  and  OenereU 
Superintendent. 

I9i  Cape-Coast,  Elmina,  Providence,  BeuSah, 
Dix  Cove,  SfC,  William  West,  Matthew 
Grimmer;  Timothy  Laing,  James  A. 
Solomon,  Native  Ministers. 

\2ZAnamabu,  Assafa,  Salt-Pond,  KufUu, 
Arkrah,  ^c,  Thomas  R.  Picot. 

184  Domonasi,  Abuadzi,  Ayeruda,  ijfC,  Edward 
Jonah  Pynn,  Native  Minister. 

IB5  James-Town,  (Akrah,)  Winnibem,  Pram* 
Pram,  Poni,  Beraku,  4re.,  Henry  Wharton) 
John  Plange,  Frederick  France,  Native 
Ministers. 

186  Kumasi  and  Juabin,  Yacant. 

187  Lagos  and  Porto-Novo,  Joseph  Rhodes  (a)* 

Thomas  P.  Spencer, 

188  Whydah,  Little-Popo,  Orand-Popo,  Yacant* 
199  Abbeokuta,  Thomas   J.    Marshall,  Nativt 

Minister. 

IV.— AMERICA. 

I.  ANTIGUA  DISTR1CT.-James  T.  ffartweU, 
(Jhairman  qfthe  District,  and  General  Super' 
intendent. 

190  Antigua,    First,    (St.  John's,)   Abraham 

Pearce,  E.  N.  Maidment  (High  School), 
Charles  Angwyn. 

191  Antigua,     Second,    (Parham,)    James  T. 

Hartwell;   J  H.  Bridgwater,  Assistant^ 
Missionary. 

192  Dominiai,  Joel  Peters,  Joseph  F.  Southern^ 

193  Mohtserrat,  James  H.  Darrell. 

\9\ Nevis,  John  Badcock,  Manasseh  Barkery 
Joseph  S.  Kelshall,  Assistant- Missionary. 

\9SSt.  KiWs,  Thomas  M.  Chambers,  M.A., 
Samuel  Millett,  James  N.  Podd,  Jamev 
C.  Brewer. 

196  St.  Eustatius,  Thomas  B.  Nibbs. 

197  'St.  Bartholomew's,  Robert  Hawkins,  Super* 

numerary. 

198  St.  Martin's  and    Anguilla,  William  J« 

Wilkinson,  WilUam  J.  Waymonth/ 
Daniel  A.  dc  Mouilpied  (and  an  Agent 
who  shall  reside  at  Anguilla). 

199  TOrtola,  Alfred  Kent,  Josephnt  Bbhop* 
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fUnly  tad  fonefUlj;  and  it 
pp]ie«  to  tike  part  in  ae?  enl 
nrivib  of  religion  in  Circaiti  in 
mrelled.  Aa  a  Superintendent, 
datntion  waa  jodidona,  hia 
Bound,  and  hia  integrity  nn- 
Ihongh  natorallj  retiring  and 
la  knew  how  to  adminiater 
*'apeaking  the 


nre."  An  entire  freedom  from 
tad  a  deep  hnmilitj  of  spirit, 
onent  ieatnrea  of  hia  eharacter. 
■id»  a  faithfhl  paator,  an  affec- 
labaad  and  fiither,  a  cheerful 
he.  waa  "an  example  of  the 
a  word,  in  eonveraation,  in 
.  ^iiit,  in  fidth,  in  pnritj." 
Ij-aeren  jeara  of  toil,  spent 
iielj  in  the  connties  of  Devon 
rail,  hia  health,  which  had  been 
aome  time,  completely  broke 
ba  waa  compelled  to  retire  from 
iea.  In  "  feebleneas  extreme," 
waa  kept  in  peace.  Troatlng 
[d  Jeaoa,  he  waited  for  His 
od,  on  NoTember  8th,  1869, 
ty-eighth  year  of  his  sge,  and 
seond  of  hia  miniatry,  he  entered 

kELXS  BUENXLL  RrrcHiK ;  who 
in  Mnaselbnrg,  Scotland.    In 
6  waa  powerf ally  impressed  by 
ing  of  the  late  Rer.  John  P. 
ad  aoon  experienced  the  forgive- 
a.    He  began  at  onee  the  work 
he  waa  afterwarda  set  apart, 
ing    by  hia  example,  prayers, 
tationa  to  win  sonls  to  Christ. 
need  hia  miniatry  in  the  Zetland 
mtay  were  added  to  the  Church 
i  reaidenee  there.    For  nearly 
rt  he   continned  his  laboar  of 
hing  the  Word  with  great  fidelity 
ion,  and  performing  diligently 
of  a  putor.    To  the  sick  aod 
ha  waa  particularly  attentive. 
ntn  of  frank  and  genial  disposi- 
of    eheerfol    piety.     In   his 
Obranita  he  made  many  frienda, 
J  lament  hia  loss.    His  death 
Alt  aoddan,  and  unexpected  by 
i  Junael/.    Hia  iUneaa  laated  a 
kt  waa  not  thought  to  be  in 
BfL*— fllZlI  8BBX10* 


danger.  Yet  he  seemed  to  have  a 
premonition  of  his  end,  and  said,  "  I  am  a 
dying  man."  He  called  hia  frienda  to- 
gether the  day  before  his  departure, 
entreating  them  to  live  for  God,  and  then 
commended  them  in  prayer  to  the  Divine 
protection.  Aa  to  himself  he  observed, "  1 
am  happy ; "  "  AU  is  well."  The  next  day 
he  fell  into  slumber  from  which  he  never 
fully  awoke;  sleep  deepened  into  death. 
He  passed  peacefrilly  away  on  January 
15th,  1870,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  ministry. 

15.  Henet  Da  visa;  who  was  bom  at 
Barnstaple,  October  28d,  1799.    He  found 
peace  with  God  in  a  Class-meeting  at 
Chester,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  yeara 
of  age;  and,  in  after  years,  referring  to 
this  event,  he  said,  **  I  well  remember  com- 
ing out  of  the  class-room,  the  night  being 
beautifully  clear,  and  calling  on  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
to  join  me  in  praising  God  for  His  great 
mercy  toward  me."    Possessed  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  mind,  he  gave  himself  to 
reading,  and  eagerly  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  his  stores  of  useful 
knowledge.    He  soon  began  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance ;  and,  at  the  Conference  of 
1821,  was  appointed  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  laboured  with  suecess  till  hia 
health  broke  down,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  England.    In  1825,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  home  Circuit,  and  for  many 
years  occupied  some  of  our  most  import- 
ant Stations  with  great  ability  and  aucceaa. 
He  was  an  honoured  instrument  in  pro- 
motftg  some  exteusive  revivals  of  religion 
in  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  he  laboured. 
His  sermons  were  clear  and  rich  exposi- 
tions of  Divine  truth :  he  was  a  "  scribe 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  brought  out  of  his  treasure  "  things 
new    and    old."     His    thoughts    were 
never  commonplace,  and  his  sermona  were 
delivered  with  energy.    He  waa  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  judicioua  Superintendent, 
ever  manifciting  a  deep  solicitude  for  Ghxl's 
glory,  and  for  the  welfare  and  progreaa  of 
the  Circuits  committed  to  hia  charge.    In 
1855,  hia  health  again  failing,  he  became  a 
Supernumerary,  and  for  four  yeara  after 
was  partially  laid  aaide.    With  somewhat 
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rtcovprcJ  hMlth  in  1859  he  iCredi  took  UK 

ch«r5e  of  ft  Cirenit,  mi  ttith'ullj  »pent  M^ 

hii  RmaiDioB  itnaglh  ia  bi*  Mutrr'i  of  li 

eaiue;  bat  ige  ftnd  fecblEnBU  compelled  rieti 

him  in  ISflb  agun  (o  become  ■  Snfa-  he  *i 

anmenrj,  end  hii  pablic  work  MU  done,  foiD 

In  the  doling  yem  of  hii  life  he  w^  ttta 

eompuwd  (boat  with   bodilj  inflrmitiet,  litlll 

bat  to  the  lut  miBifetted  ■  deep  intcrctt  Itnri 

in   the  pnuperity  of  the  work   of  God.  pitj 

Dohug  hii  lut  affliction  he  wmt  [or  the  ■inn' 

mmt  part  nnconunoDi,  but  in  the  brief  unt 

intemli  of  reawn  he  gne  eipreuion  to  be  i 

hi)  QDihikea  truat  in   Qud  hii  Sirionr-  mini 

"  God,"  be  laid,  "  is  doiag  all  Ibingi  well ;  Mid 

bleued    be   Hii   name!"     He    died    at  app« 

CsmbHdice,  on  Jinnarj  IDth,  1S70,  in  the  aeeei 

Mreuly-firit  jCMr  of  hla  age,  and  the  tortj-  dajl 

ninth  oFhit  miniitrjr.  bil  t 

16.  Job H  Uinkab;  who  wh  born  at  men' 

^VhitcbiTec,  September  6th,  1S06.     In  thai 

earl;  lire  be  gave  bit  heart  to  God,  joined  the  I 

the  Melhodiil   Socielj,  and   wai  placed  aatio 

npun  the  Circnit  plan  ai  a  local-pnacber.  grc« 

He  wu  admitted  into  the  itiairiDt  work  Mm 

in  thejear  1S29,  and  for  Dpwird*  of  fort;  will 

jein  labunred  with  general  lenptanca  and  the  1 

nKfulDfii.      Ue  wai  a  elear  and  eonnd  to  If 

eipoiitorof  the  Word  of  God.    Hii  prencb-  bear 

ing     wai    characterized     b^    clearnFU,  died 

logical  force,  and  earautneai,  and  bore  uintl 

marki  of  coniidirahlc  tbo  nghtrnlneu  and  hit  i 
deep   aeqoiintance  with   Seriptore,     Hii         If 

mind  wu  of  more  than  iTcrage  itrangtb,  whg 

and  hii  hibiti  were  itudiona.     He  made  in  I] 

himielf  bmiliir  with  the  beit  tbeologieal  in^i 

authon,  and  ibowed  n  keen  apprcnation  of  wu 

their  eicelJenciei.    In  couTerialion  he  wai  eipel 

intelligent  and  highly  loggeitiie,  and  to  liii  give 

fonng  coUeagnei  wai  a  Talaible  guide  in  qneul 

the  lelectionofbooki  and  the  choice  of  itib-  wii  i 

jecti  for  pulpit-mi niilrali on.     llii  correct  neii  i 

taitc  led  him  to  reject  whaterer  wumcre-  offer 

tridooi  ind  enperficial.     Hii  mioiitrj  wii  whelt 

alwaji  appreciated  by  the  more  thoughtful  impoi 

of  hit  heireri.    After  bil  return  from  (he  (hjm 

Conference  of  I8C9  be  wu  taken  with  a  drowi 

leiere  illneii,  which,   after   ciniing  him  gafdei 

monlhi  of  great  bodUy  pain,  borne  with  derob 

t:hri!tian  reiignilion,  terminated  fatalJj  on  wai  • 

February  Bib.  1870.     He  peacefnUy  "  fcU  a«y, 

aileep,  •  ,n  (he  liity-fourlh  jemr  of  hb  age.  great 
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m%  fined :  tkej  wen  ever  in- 
nd  Mmietiiiies  riguallj  iroiie- 

deUvered  them  with  grent 
k  Mid  in  evident  dependence 
rtt  of  God.  Hif  whole  minner 
dpit  WIS  that  of  one  who 
•p  importinee  of  the  work  in 
lie  engaged;  and  in  lereralof 
Careniti  he  waa  specially  owaed 

the  conrenion  of  the  young, 
ftithfol  in  adminiitering  the 
of  the  Body.    He  was  a  tme 

those  who  knew  him  intimately 
Mmedhim.   In  February,  1869, 

began  perceptibly  to  fail.  In 
e  became  much  worse ;  and  at 

he  fdt  himself  obliged  to  de- 
ironted  labour.  But  his  heart 
in  it.  Nearly  five  weeks  of 
nffsring  and  weakness  brought 
a  close.  Throughout  his  afflic- 
bd  was  kept  in  peace.  On  the 
efore  his  death  he  assured  those 
ided  on  him  that  he  wss  on 
k  Christ  Jesus;''  that  "he  felt 
ir  precious;"  sud  that  "the 
dch  he  had  so  many  years 
to  others  then  suataindi  him." 
Gdl  into  a  peaceful  slumber,  to 
more  upon  earth,  February  18th, 

EiLfAX  S.  F.  Moss;  who  was 
London,  January  12th,  1817. 
not  the  adrantage  of  godly 
,  bat  was  early  a  subjeet  of  the 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  fifteen 
ge  he  resolved  to  seek  the  Lord 
if  and  joined  the  Methodist 
step  which  brought  upon  him 
a  from  his  fsmily,  especially  his 
bo  turned  him  from  his  roof 
tad  without  a  change  of  doth- 
ont  this  time,  in  a  prayer- 
Mld  after  a  sermon  by  the  late 
DM  Oalland,  he  obtained  "the 
{nat  price."  In  his  journal  he 
!ha  witness  of  the  Spirit  was 
I  tad  direct,  and  in  the  language 
B  confidence  I  could  say,  'My 
B  mine,  and  I  am  His.'"  Re- 
>  West  Bromwich,  he  began  to 
ad  WM  not  bag  afterwards 
Aad  to   fhft  Coateeaoe  ai  a 
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candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  was  sent 
to  Western  Africa,  and  subsequently  to 
Jamaica,  where  for  several  years  he 
laboured  successfully.  Betuming  homs^ 
he  was  sppointed  in  succession  to  several 
important  Circuits,  to  their  great  spiritoal 
advantage ;  and  for  some  years  hononrably 
sustained  the  office  of  Chairman  of  a 
District.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  earnest 
and  sincere;  as  a  colleague  and  friend, 
faithful  and  kind;  as  a  preacher,  re- 
markable for  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  his  appeals  to  the  conscience,  and  for 
the  expository  character  of  his  discourses. 
His  desire  to  benefit  the  souls  of  his 
hearers  was  always  evident.  At  length, 
the  strong  man,  who  had  survived  the 
dangers  of  tropical  climes,  sank  under  the 
insidious  attacks  of  disease,  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  was  totally  laid 
aside  from  active  work.  But  he  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  "  last  enemy."  During 
mouths  of  weariness  and  suflSering,  he  msin* 
tained  his  character  as  a  faithful  and 
obedient  servant  of  God,  possessing  his 
soul  in  patience,  and  continually  testifying 
to  the  power  of  Divine  grace  Some  of 
his  last  words  were, "  Salvation,  happiness, 
eternal  joy."  Just  before  his  departure 
he  said,  though  indistinctly,  "Port 
gained."  Thus  ministering  to  the  comfort 
of  his  loved  ones  with  his  latest  breath,  he 
passed  away  to  the  eternal  rest,  on 
February  16th,  1870,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-second  of 
his  ministry. 

20.  John  Collieb;  who  was  bom  at 
Little  Houghton,  in  the  Northampton 
Circuit,  in  the  year  1808.  Through  the 
tender  care  of  a  pious  mother  he  became 
in  early  life  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  chapel,  where  the 
Word  of  God  came  with  power  to  his 
heart.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1821, 
and  soon  found  "  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  From  this  time 
he  felt  an  intense  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  He  was  received  by  the  Con- 
feroDcc,  in  the  year  1829,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  minbtry,  and  appointed  to  •  the 
Brixham  Circuit.  For  thirty-five  years  he 
toiled  in  some  of  our  most  Uborions 
Circuits  with  unwearied  leal,  and  waa 
p  2 
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MTing  aiMBj  Miiilt.    Aa  •  all 

pNMber,  ha  ma  enngdieil,  nnmt,  ud  pn 

inprewTB.     He  lorad  the  doctrine*  ud  gh 

diidpliae  of  Hethodiun,  sod  wu   ever  bei 

luthtU  !a  tbe  diuhirge  of  the  datiei  of  bii 

hit  office.     He   had  >D  amiable  diipon-  » 

tioa    and  a  laring    heart.    In  hia  laat  del 

affliction  he  laffind  great  proatration ;  but  ot 

anataining    ind    comfartiag    graea    ma  pn 

affurdeJ  to  bim,  and  hia  Iwt  eipreMioua  dii 

were,  "  1  am  going  t«  heatea ; ''  "  All  i)  IdI 

weIl;""MrtniatiainChri»t."     la  thu  M 

peacaTnl  itale  he  fellaileep  in  Jeana  on  Feb-  ^ 

niary  2Tth,  1870,  in  the  aiity-acTaiitb  jear  laa 

ithli  age,  and  the  tbrtf -fint  of  lui  miniiti;.  ca 

£1.  PitibH'Owah;  irbo  iraa  bon  at  br 

CritB.  in   the  ;eai   1795,   and    died  at  Oi 

Briatol,  February,  IS70.    In  early  life  he  bit 

waa  a  inbject   of  Uirine   inflnenee,   but  bii 

reaiited  the  drawing*  ot  the  Half  Spirit  do 

until  the  eighteenth  fetor  ot  his  aga.     By  iB 

the  iQitmmcDtalitf  of  hi*  brother  be  waa  to 

brought  to  a  knonledge  of  tbe  truth  "  *•  *t\ 

it  it  in  Jeaui."     Aiter  a  aaren  manttl  l<n 

eonflict  he  realiied  a  lenae  of  Qod'i  par.  tf 

doning  loTe,  and  bii  heart  wai  filled  with  wb 

peace  throngb  belierini.     Ue  aubaequantlf  «* 

becama  entaaglsd  in  the  mawa  of  Cdrin-  be 

iilio  doctrine,  from  which  he  wm  delirend  t*t 

by  a  careful  peru*al  of  tha  Bar.  Jaba  thi 

Tlatdter*!  worka.    Heartily  ambracing  tba  nt 

dittinctire    teaeli    of    Jletbodiam,    aud  mil 

anlering  into  eommiuiiDn  with  hi*  fellaw-  coa 

bdierer*,  he   waa  toon   called    upon   to  ler 

pteaoh  the  OoapeL    At  Arat  the  deraled  of 

Tiewa  be   had  farmed  of  the  miiiiitarial  era 

office,  and  hia    profooad  modeaty,   pre-  call 

Tsatad  him  from  complying  with  tiii§  call.  aaB 

Bat    the    remembrance  of    hi*    »nl«™"  *tcB 

eovcnant-CDgtgemcat*   with   God,   and  a  In  < 

conaumJDg  compaauon  for  •oult,  led  bim,  illa< 

on  the  repetiLion  of  the  call,  to  accept  it,  bi* 

though  with  "fear  and  trembling."    Hi*  "aid 

Uboun   were  attended   with  the   DI*ina  on 

blciiing,   and    in    1817  he   entered    the  "nttl 

Cbritlian   miuiilry.     Id    hji  jouth,   tbe  bial 

leal  and  ardour  at  hi*  loul  led  him  to  talk  com 

bii  power*  ot  body  and  mind  until  hi*  wkil 

boallh  wa.  imperilled.     la  alter  day*  he  won 

•omewhat  abated  the  rehamenee  of  bii  "Fn 

fflini»tration»,  bnt  hit  heart  nerer  loit  iU  ing 

Prittina  glow,  and  hit  lul  fo,  the  pramo-  pnta 

(ion  ot  tha  BadMrnu*  kiaBdom  wai  ncm  ha  b 
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•  ''majjukit'*  be  had  penntded 
I  to  tdn  upon  tliemielvet. 

lUJAX  JOBW    HaNDCOOK;   who 

la  tin  iilmd  of  Jentf,  in  1818. 
<wred  with  godlj  pannttl  train- 
raa  earij  imprened  bj  religions 
[it  eonTcnion,  boweFer,  only 
B  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth 
I  bad,  prerionalj  to  that  time, 
l|f  eiperieneed  some  measure  of 
Bomfiyrt;  bnt  fh)m  that  date  his 
Christ  was  simple  and  appro- 
B&d  bis  joy  in  the  Uoly  Ghost 
nllj  stronger  and  more  steadfast. 
ring  preached  for  abont  four 
waa«  in  1888,  accepted  by  the 

•  as  a  probationer  for  the 
tad  appointed  to  the  Sonth  of 
B  Tarioos  parts  of  which  he 
during  the  space  of  ten  years, 
be  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
,  aa  wdi  as  of  all  who  were  in  any 
eted  with  him.  With  the  ezcep- 
mporaiy  withdrawal  i^m  minis- 
» in  1 849,  on  account  of  a  £uinre 
oeeaaioned  by  ezeessiTe  £fitigue 
prifation  in  the  Upper  Alps,  and 
ipointment,  (which  was  in  Eng- 
btter  period  of  Mr.  Handcock's 
eoibraeing  eighteen  yean,  was 
m  Areneb-speaking  Circuits  of  the 
jlaads.  Here,  too,  his  labours 
d  and  nsefuL  He  wu  the  chief 
t  in  establishing  the  two  Wes- 
••dioola  existing  in  the  Channel 
He  also  acted  for  a  time  u 
the  French  Magasine,  and  took 
at  part  in  the  labours  connected 
pablication  of  the  new  French 
ok.  In  ]  868,  he  was  appointed 
[Jxbridge  and  Bickmuuworth 
tee  the  disease  which  had  been 
walrrning  his  constitution  llnaUy 
aL  Boring  the  last  few  months 
be  anflered  eonstant  and  severe 
;  be  was  enabled  to  endure  it 
Vfkaj  patience,  his  words  giving 
iC  the  strength  of  his  fisith  in  his 

"All  ia  weU,"  he   said;  "my 

apoa  the    Rock  I I   have 

Cnisiai  to  be  the  all  of  man ; 

io  I  And  Him  for  me  now. 

B  ahe   is  faaity."    Tfans  be 


departed  to  be  with  Christ,  on  Mareb  Sltb, 
1870,  in  the  fifty-serenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-second  of  his  ministry. 
Mr.  Haodcock  was  a  man  of  retiring  and 
studious  habits ;  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time  conscientiously  attentive  to  all  the 
more  active  duties  of  his  calling.  His 
intellectual  acquirements  were  varied  and 
extensive,  but  the  Word  of  God  wu  bis 
all-absorbing  study.  Hence  his  ministra- 
tions were  eminently  Scriptural  and  of  no 
mean  order.  He  unfolded  the  "  hidden 
things"  of  God,  and  successfully  led 
believers  towards  the  higher  stages  of 
spiritual  life.  He  was  characterized  by 
habitual  seriousness,  constant  self-denial, 
and  much  heavenly-miodedness.  He  waa 
affectionate  towards  his  brethren,  and 
judicious  in  counseL  As  a  Superintend- 
ent, he  was  precise  and  firm  in  bis  atten- 
tion to  discipline.  He  mourned  over 
deviations  from  the  "old  paths,"  and 
lamented  the  introduction  of  praotioea 
which,  he  feared,  might  in  time  obliterate 
the  due  distinction  between  the  Church  and 
the  world.  "He  was  a  good  man,  and 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  £sith.** 

28.  John  Newton  ;  who  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Birstal,  in  1808.  He 
was  converted  at  the  eariy  age  of  twelve 
years,  became  a  local-preacher  in  1826, 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  1880.  His 
greatest  delight  was  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  the  power  of  which  he  felt. 
Though  ever  careful  to  warn  sinners  to 
"  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  and  direct 
tbem  to  ''the  Lamb  of  God,  whieh  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  he  dwelt 
largely  in  his  discourses  on  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  and  the  experienee  of 
believers.  He  manifested  considerable 
originality  and  mental  power,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  literature  wu  extensive. 
His  last  illness  commenced  about  four 
months  before  his  death,  but  did  not  at 
first  prevent  him  from  the  discharge  of  his 
duties;  and,  indeed,  not  until  absolutely 
compelled,  would  he  relax  his  labours. 
Till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  he 
strongly  hoped  that  he  would  recover,  and 
be  spared  to  "preach  again  the  gloriona 
Gospel  more  fiuthfully."  Bnt  though 
bopefal  of  bia  restoration  to  health,  be  wu 


':t  ill  1—  c-jeiEin-  :;  Hi&ii- 
Ics,   ij  ^  CiTJtxs.   riea^Cxm  %zA 

i.^T'  n  1  pioe^  :f  :^  n=:i.     Re 

«=•  E-^th.    be-'xi   iij    d-iti,   £i3i=i 

heard  u  eipnu  Hi  Rsns  ihu  k«  neld 
CO  kucr  c=nzs  ia  t^  w:A  kt  lend  u 
veLV  la  lii  lu:  tf  iciiaa  it  wii  RriiDcd 
Ij  '>le  gTKc  cf  God.  Ti  ■  Diautcritl 
brctler  vba  tisMd  hix  te  nid,  "  I  tai 
mclm  is  '.^nc  vordj,  ^«rr,  /nu/,  tad 
miai/ii;*."  Dono?  th«  hit  two  or 
tbn«  Ji;i  of  bii  Uh  he  w 
tdoni,  bat  jiin  btlon  hit  Lord'i  i 
a  iwtct  taiile  li^fated  up  Iiii  kui 
M  if  Lc  UT  barta  cpcacd  nolo  him,  ud 
Jmu  •riitian  It)  renire  hti  ipirit.  He 
deptitcd,  to  be  "  for  »Ttr  >ilh  the  lori," 
April  2].t,  1S70.  in  ibe  KTeni,-foanh 
jwr  of  hii  iy(,  ««|  Ui(  fortj-niMb  of  kii 
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My  By  a  eoMcientiooi  and 
■piOTemeBt  of  time,  he  acquired 
k  itoret  of  oieftil  knowledge, 
nI  a  large  amoant  of  work  into 
■t  day."  Hie  pretchiog  wm 
Mgftlietl,  and  naeftil.  Hit  piety 
f  ferYeni,  and  oheeHoL  For 
n  he  "  walked  with  God,"  end 
hat  his  death  would  probtblj  be 
(  Ured  like  thoae  Mryantt  who 
'  their  Lord.'*  At  a  paator,  he 
la  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
I  the  tiek,  the  poor,  and  the 
la  WM  exemplary.  Hit  kind 
I,  wite  eoontelt,  tender  tjm- 
,  ferfeat  praycrt,  made  him  ever 
I  the  hornet  of  all,  and  etpecially 
lit  of  torrow.  For  nearly  iixty 
Htained  an  nablemithed  reputa- 

going  in  and  out  among  the 
Idng  in  order  to  tave  the  lost. 
^joyed  the  eonfideuee  and  affec- 
it  lithert  and  brethren  in  the 
a  made  manifest  by  his  having 
1  in  tome  of  the  mott  honourable 
idUe  potitiont  that  a  minister 
Ib  the  year  1864  he  became  a 
■vy,  and  took  np  his  abode  in 
•on-l^fne,  to  which  Circuit  he 
nportant  terrice,  being  always 
ifiry  good  word  and  work,  and 
I  Yiry  day  in  whieh  he  wm  called 
ia  ahowed  to  the  last  that  he  had 

datire  to  promote  his  Muter's 
Mt  an  inereasiDg  delight  in  His 
tnot.  He  WM  accustomed  to 
htKt  WM  one  prayer  which  he 
ir  vte,  namely :  "  From  sudden 
id  Lord  deliver  nsl"  he  would 
lan  at  once  to  work  and  live." 
a  teire  wm  granted.  On  the 
th  of  hit  life  he  preaehed  twice : 
miMd  on  the  foUowing  Monday 
il  two  elatset  on  Tuetday, 
ipin  on  Wednetday  night,  rose 
I  itoal  the  next  morning,  and 
i^  into  eonvemtion  with  per- 
iribd  to  see  him;  he  then  began 
klter  to  a  friend,  which  he  did 
t  iaiih.  About  one  o'clock  he 
I  «M  aunmoned  to  hit  heavenly 
mt  inacdiately  after.  I^nt, 
l%k  ar  groan,  he  departed.  May 


12th,  1870,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  fifty- eighth  of  his  ministry. 

27.  John  CaAWiHAw  (a);  who  wm 
bom  at  Cheetham-Hill,  Maochetter,  in 
1811.  Hit  parents  were  pious  Wesleyan 
Methodists ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  lost 
his  mother  by  death  when  he  wm  five 
years  of  age,  and  wm  thus  deprived  of  her 
maternal  love  and  iuflueuce,  his  spiritual 
intereits  were  not  neglected.  He  wm 
trained  "  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  he 
never  departed  from  it.  He  has  often 
been  heard  to  My,  that  he  could  not  re- 
member the  time  when  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  stiive  with  him.  Converted  to  God 
when  he  wm  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  at 
once  united  himself  to  that  Church  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  an  esteemed  minister. 
Having  experienced  the  blessedncM  of 
those  "  whose  transgressions  are  forgiven, 
and  whose  sin  is  covered,"  he  felt  anxious 
that  others  should  do  the  same.  Through 
his  inflnence  and  example,  three  of  the 
sons  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  wm 
apprenticed  were  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  eventually  gave  them- 
Mlves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
WM  appointed  to  the  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Circuit  by  the  Conference  of  1834.  His 
sermons,  which  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  were  full  of  thought,  and  rich  in 
evangelical  truth,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  those  whom  he 
addressed  were  pointed.  In  the  various 
Circuits  in  which  he  wm  stationed,  he 
always  secured  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues, 
M  well  M  the  affections  of  the  people,  by 
the  propriety  of  his  demeauonr,  the  gentle- 
ncM  of  his  spirit,  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners,  and  his  unaffected  and  consistent 
piety.  He  was  an  acceptable  and  nwftil 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  1860  he  wm 
compelled  to  retire  from  active  labour  by 
a  severe  illness.  After  resting  for  twelve 
months,  he  began  to  preach  again  oeea- 
aionally,  doing  so  more  frequently  m  his 
health  improved.  This  interruption  to  the 
work  in  which  he  delighted  wm,  however, 
of  nearly  nine  years'  duration.  By  the 
Conference  of  1869  he  wm  appointed  to 
Kettering.  His  death  wm  sudden.  On 
Sunday,  May  22d,  while  preparing  to  go 
to  a  eoontry  appointment,  he  wm  aciicd 
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with  Ml  ittuk  o(  ipopleiT,  and  IM  the 
itnu  erening,  igci  fiftj-cdght  Jttn,  in  tha 
thirty-tiilh  ot  hi«  miniitry,  Mr.  Craw- 
(tuw  WW  the  lathoT  ot  KTcrel  pnblic*- 
tioDi,  oas  of  whieh,  "  Lcctiiro  to  Chil- 
drea,"  had  an  ntmiiTS  circalation. 

23.  CiuBLii  Cook  RokEC;  whowu 
born  at  Bollinailoe,  Fcbnury  SOlh,  1SS8, 
and  died  at  Chntief,  in  the  Wiadior 
Cirenit,  Jane  2il,  1S70.  HaTing  been 
tiDght  by  hia  pioni  mother  to  "  rBmembcr 
hia  Creator  ia  the  dayi  of  hit  jonth,"  and 
led  to  hear  the  Methoditti,  he  waa  brought 
to  icek  and  End  mercy. and  to  join  tha 
Society  ]  bat  ae^loeting  to  meet  io  clan 
aa  hii  removal  to  England,  in  ISSTi  he 
■nffered  tpiritaal  lou  for  aome  yeara.  At 
leagtfa,  bowcTer,  nnder  a  aennen  by  the 
Rer.  John  S.  Workman,  he  again  lought 
mercy,  and  wu  reatoied  to  the  joj  of 
Gtid'i  aalTBtion.  Aa  h»  coold  apeak  a 
little  Iriih.he  waa  peranadud  tamttempt  to 
do  good  to  hia  eonntrymcn  who  were  otien 
found  together  in  the  atreeti  of  Muchea- 
ter,  and  aacce«ded  in  ^thering  many  of 
them  aronnd  him  to  bear  the  Goapal. 
Alter  apending  three  yeara  at  the  Invita- 
tion at  Biehmond,  he  wai  employed  ia 
that  town  and  neighbanrbood,  and  anbaa- 
qnently  in  other  parte  of  England,  aa  a 
Home  Hiiiiaaaiy,  a  work  lor  which  he 
poaaeaaad  Ttry  remarkable  qnaliSeationa. 
Hii  eameat  apirit  did  not  wait  to  hare 
work  lud  ont  for  him,  but  he  made  oppor- 
tanilica  for  bimaeir.  His  Toiee  wm  often 
heard  in  the  highwiyi  beaeeehing  men  to 
be  reeoneiled  to  God.  He  had  a  powerfol 
and  abiding  conrietion  of  the  valne  of 
•aola,  and  would  toil  nnweuiedly  in  aearch 
of  even  one  "loit  abeep,"  f^nently 
bringing  it  to  the  fold  rqoieing.  No 
second  thought  seemed  to  posaos  his 
mind :  the  aalTation  of  men  waa  the  topic 
of  conTeraation  wbererer  he  wu,  and  hi) 
rary  tua  would  shine  while  be  told  of  hia 
baring  "seen  hnodreda  of  ainnera  seeking 
the  SsTionr."  Hia  preaching  was  al- 
traetivB  and  powerful,  and  his  appeala  to 
the  conaeienee  wore  eminent!/  ineeeasfnl. 
in  riaiting  from  house  to  houae  he  was 
Indefatigable,  and  by  this  means  hs  brought 
iMny  within  the  ruige  of  hU  inflnneefbr 
Pwd.    T»c«s  of  uaefnloe.s  are  T.aibl.  in 
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li  of  GkriitiAii  mefnliieM.    lu 
BUnd  upon  hii  probation  m  a 

prBacher;  and    dnriog    mora 

jaan  eontinned  to  labour  in  the 
iitk  entin  ibrgetlnlneM  of  idf , 
9  gloriff  God  and  to  benefit  hia 
i.    He  wa>  a  man  of  a  meek 

8|Rrit,  erer  manifetting  that 
kich  "thinketh  no  evil/'  and 
br  himeelf  the  bleeiing  which 
"  the  peaeeaiaken.*'  He  habit- 
M  to  know  and  to  do  the  Divine 
practiee  of  lecret  prayer,  of 
■imnnion  with  "the  Father  of 
iring  him  atrength  and  joj.  Hit 
waa  bleaaed  of  God  to  the  eon- 
'  Bttnen,  and  to  the  edification 
trcih  of  Chritt.  Thoie  who  heard 
tkma  and  apptieations  of  Divine 
t  that  he  was  not  leekiog  to 
'eieellency  of  speech  or  of  wis- 
i  that  he  was  "declaring  the 

God."  He  mled  well  hit  own 
I  diildfen  riie  np  and  call  him 
Ike  peculiar  nature  of  hia  last 

wkieh  was  long  and  painful, 
Urn  firom  openly  teatifjing  of  the 
od :  a  consiatent  life,  devoted  to 
I  of  God  and  the  interest!  of  the 
[Jboieh,  was  his  testimony.  He 
tkam,  on  July  28d,  1870,  in  the 
ih  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  forty- 
lia  ministry. 

OS  TiDTMAV ;  who  was  bom 
■fon,  in  the  year  1838,  and  died 
i^tfee,  August  8d,  1870.  He 
rted  to  God  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
raogh  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
f •  Pnnshon,  M.A.,  and  entered 
diat  ministry  in  the  year  1858. 
m  for  a  short  time,  and  aftcr- 
atretal  Circuits  in  England,  he 
rith  mnch  diligence  and  auecess. 
i  given  him,  however,  to  Ubonr 
1867  he  vru  obliged,  by  failure 

to  beeoma  a  Supernumerary. 
•  yaar  he  diligently  engaged,  so 
IM  aUe,  in  putoral  work  in  the 
fnmt,  London,  and  in  visiting 
I*  and  hia  preaching  wm  made 

to  many.  In  1868  he  afresh 
1  the  dntiea  of  a  Circuit,  but 
tfbmof  health  eompeUad  him  to 


entirely  discontinue  his  ministerial  labours. 
His  ministry  was  eharaeteriied  by  great 
earnestness  and  power,  and  wm  eminently 
practical  and  faithful.  It  ia  to  be  feared, 
however,  that,  too  prodigal  of  his  strength, 
he  sufiiered  his  zeal  to  shorten  his  days. 
His  affliction  was  long  and  painful,  but 
was  endured  with  exemplary  patience.  He 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  desire  for  life  and 
future  service,  and  did  not  entirely  relinquish 
hope  till  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
But  as  his  eud  drew  near  his  prayer  was 
"to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ.** 
Resting  on  the  Atonement,  and  found  of 
his  Lord  in  peace,  he  died  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twelfth  of 
his  ministry. 

2.  In  Irefand,  (wo  ;  vix., — 

1.  Edward    Harpur.    He  was  eon- 
verted  to  God  in  early  life,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  year  1828.     After  having 
laboured  in  the  Word  and  doctrine  mora 
than  forty  years,  he  died  in  peace  on  Sun- 
day, December  5th,  1869. 

2.  Jamis  Cai«cutt  Pratt;  who  wu 
bom  near  Rathdowney,  in  the  Queen's 
County.  He  became  a  subject  of  rage- 
nerating  grace  in  early  lifis,  and  in  the 
yesr  1808  wu  accepted  as  a  candidate  for 
our  ministry,  and  appointed  to  the  Ballina- 
mallard  Circuit.  For  thirty-four  years  he 
prosecuted  the  work  assigned  to  him  with 
great  faithfulness, — "  an  example  of  the 
believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
charity, in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity;"  and 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  broken  down  in 
strangth  and  in  spirit  by  his  long  and 
earnest  service,  and  by  the  sorrow  oonse- 
quent  on  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  he 
was  compelled  to  become  a  Supernumerary. 
In  1848,  hsving  obtained  permission  of 
the  Conferance,  he  emigrated  with  hia 
children  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  fol. 
lowing  notice  of  his  character  m  a  Christian 
Minister  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Oonferenee  by  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Ellison, 
Secretary  of  the  Newark  Conferanee 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh  of 
America: — "His  sermons  wera  dear, 
simple,  and  practical,  after  the  atyle  of  our 
fathers,  fitted  to  convince,  to  offer  Christy 
to  invite,  to  build  np.  He  alwaya  remem- 
bered he  waa  in  ambmidor  of  Chxiat, 
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li  advioc!»  and  to  70a  tnd  t]i« 
iffiff****^  for  ih»  Pulpit  Hjrmn- 
k  thfi  gift  of  which  we  htve  been 

It  WM  firtt  med  by  the  Ber.  J. 
:,  who,  in  fulfilling  the  detire  of 
leeply-regretted  leader,  Ctptaiu 
had  come  from  Lncknow  to  ?isit 
Broadbent's  Tiiit  has  been  made 
deaaing,  and  will  nercr  be  for- 
'  oa.  It  haa  brought  new  life 
\i  our  nnmbera  have  increased, 
a  hare  been  reclaimed,  and  we 
ig  and  working  in  the  fear  and  in 
our  Master  in  Heaten.  One  of 
a  of  our  regiment  has  becu  ap- 
\  our  elass-leader  by  Mr.  Broad- 
.    aU    practicable  arrangements 

made  for  onr  spiritual  welfare. 
m  that  we  ha?e  a  share  in  the 
k  of  Methodism,  in  which  some 
( endlcd.  Again  we  thank  you 
gnat  kindneu,  and  solicit  an 
i  your  prayera. 

UfOW.— J>-OM  (Ae  Rev.  Joseph 
(.—June  18th,  1870.— The 
Methodism  in  Northern  India 
I  few  and  too  scattered  to  do  all 
hadotherwise  might  be  done.  The 
di  at  preaent  comprise  the  Luck- 
it  are  respectively  fifty,  two  hnn- 
brty,  four  hundred  and  fifty,  six 
and  seven  hundred  miles  distant 
Tircnit  town.  The  only  way  in 
le  and  other  places  could  reap  the 
of  personal  ministerial  visitation 
by  setting  the  resident  minister 
liberty,  aay  for  two  or  three 
.  the  year,  so  that  he  might  visit 
rad  Societies.    This,  however,  is 


out  of  the  question  so  long  m  there  is  no 
other  Methodist  preacher^  within  reason- 
able distance,  who  can  supply  Lncknow 
in  the  interim.  An  itinerating  Military 
Chaplain  would  be  of  great  use  in  this 
land. 

We  are  being  favoured  with  signs  of 
revival  in  this  station,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  men,  next  week  hu  been  set  apart 
as  a  week  of  special  prayer ;  a  few  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  church  thiA 
week,  aud  we  are  expecting  greater  things. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  our  work 
here  if  it  were  more  widely  known,  and  the 
knowledge  were  more  generally  acted  upon, 
that  there  are  a  few  Wesleyan  ministers  in 
India,  and  that  these  will  always  be  glad 
to  receive  any  information  respecting 
Wesleyan  soldiers  who  are  likely  to  be 
stationed  within  their  Districts.  During 
the  past  four  years  I  have  welcomed  four 
distinct  regiments  that  have  been  sent 
direct  from  England  to  atations  where 
I  have  been  labouring.  Other  ftvsh.  regi- 
ments have  been  located  within  easy  tra- 
velling distauce,  but  in  no  case  have  I 
ever  received  the  slightest  intimation  of 
the  probable  arrival  of  even  a  single 
nominal  or  real  Wesleyan.  Invariably, 
the  good  that  may  have  been  accomplished 
in  England  has  to  be  done  over  again. 

[It  should  be  stated  that  when  regi- 
ments proceed  to  India  from  any  of  our 
regular  military  stations,  as  Alderahot, 
etc.,  the  Wesley ans  are  ftimiBhed  with 
proper  credentials ;  and  lists  of  the  de- 
clared Wesleyans  in  the  corps  are  duly 
forwarded  to  the  Wesleyan  miniater  who 
is  stationed  at  the  place  to  which  they 
are  proceeding. — C.  P.] 


lOME-MISSIONAEY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


croir. — FiroM  ike  Journal  of  the 
V.  Saijedni.-Jvlj  1st,  1870.— 
■ow  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Mating  in  our  Miasion  classes, 
e  eneonraged  by  observing  that 
»  bm  thus  been  gathered  to- 


gether remain  steadfast  in  their  profession 
and  in  their  faith.  Many  of  their  homes 
have  undergone  a  thorough  renovation,  and 
in  their  lives  they  are  consistent  witnesses 
for  Christ.  Our  classes  raised  £6  last 
quarter.    We  are  anxiously  looking  for  • 


ggg                                RQItE-yiBBtaSiXt  COB] 

■itc   for  k   Miuion  dupel,  bang  h^  e/  I. 

itreitcned  tnd  hiadend  bf  tha  want  ot  ■  Vt 

■DiUUe  plice  of  worihip,  «">g 

a.  SoUTB*«»toir.— JVoni  He  Jmmal  will 

0/   /Ae    arr.    J.    ifoWy».— NoTtmber,  Chui 

ISeU.— At    onr     two     •titioni,    twdfe  1861 

montlii  ago,  we   kid  Sfl;  Chareh-mcin-  had 

hm,   we   lia»e  nw   aereulj-fDur ;    ud,  tr«l 

during  the  »»m»   period,   we  hiTC  niicd  tttei 

lowirdi    our  chipcli    more    tUan    £3E0.  SuDi 

Our  coDgrcgilioDi  we  improvlog,  lad  new  hm 

membcn  are  added  to  the  Church,  wboK  pen 

coDiiitcal  godliiiMi.  and  rei^ar  attend-  g^w 

uice  at  their  claiiei,  it  i>   pleaiaat  and  ],gj„ 

encoimgiug  to  witueii.  prai 
tch< 

3.    Wi«lil!iSTEIi.— J'roin    the  Sn.  T.  \ 

E.   Ffiiril/i,—JaDt    2»th.    1870.— Mj  ,t  1 

liooK-riaitatlon  of  the  poor  ha*  beca  at-  pm 

tended  with    eouudenble   *nc«u.     Our  can 

Chorch-mcmben  an  gmwing  in  ipiritiial-  wor 

itj  of  mind,   and  our   congregationa  an  unl 

decidedly    improving.       NoIiritlutaiidiB|  pn 

much  lligh-Cbnrch  oppoaition,  the  doe-  pop 

trincaandnligiootierTieeaof  thgWealejaDt  ^ 

•re  beooming  mon  appndatcd  bj  man;  beei 

•nsod  0*.    lliroDghout  the  Cirenil  then  ctia 
ii  an  evident  thint  far  tbe  Word  of  Ufa. 

Onr  prajer-meetingi   an    especialtjr  en-  S 

eounging,  in  the  unmber  atteniling  them,  Btf. 

and  in  the  deront  and  evneil  eharaeter  coot 

of  the  dcTotioni.      Our  thoaghtful  and  Mar 

prayerful  membcn  are  liiiog  in  hope  of  peo) 

tha  Kfifing  power  of  the  Bolj  Spirit,  airi 

AboTC  all,  we  have  had  to  rtjoiee  in  tha  enn 

convenion   of  icTera]  jonog  pertooi,  aa  alao 

well  u  of  >ame  older  anea.  wbii 

The  intcrcit  taken  ij  the  people  in  onr  wba 

cauae  at  Brattan  !•  greatlj  inercaacd.    We  ofO 

hare  had  delightful  leaaoui  of  worihjp  and  aneo 

preaching.    Three  of  tbew  hare  been  in  with 
the  open  air,  onr  room  having  been  too 

amallforthecongregaticin.  On  aUoceaaioni  '■ 

the  place  ii  filled  with  mott  altentiie  wd  — M 

intereated  hearen.  Wa  hare  witoeaaed  con-  hev 

Tcnioni  here  alto,  and  onr  elaai  ii  doing  tbe  | 

well.    The  gentleman  who  baa  lent  na  the  able 

cotUge  for  gur  urrica  ia  now  building  a  a  bai 

preaching-houae  for  onr   naei  it  will  be  eheel 

fioiihed  in  a  ihort  time.     We  ahall  pay  off  in  w1 
the  whole  debt  on  the  Wanninatet  chapel 
(£100)  VC17  ahortlf. 


4.  AMirarwiTB.— JJiw  M,/o«r»«/ 


Won 

djiat 
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ii  and  diraek  miiaomrj  work 
tte  Hindot.  Wo  hive  had  no 
fat»  bat  tlie  work  of  God  liai 
f  growing  efcr  unee  thii  Mit- 
dqr  WM  eommenoed.  B7  con- 
big,  I  liftTO  giined  inflaeaoe 
pofjfiB,  and  ilthoogli  they  were 
id  eantioai  at  the  firsts  yet  now 
plftacd  to  accept  my  Tiaitt  and 
■ 

0. — Daring  the  lait  fear  weeks 
i  open-air  lerricet  with  great 
Bit  and  loeeeea.  We  have 
lid  from  one  handred  and  fifty 
dred  peraoni  present,  among 
been  many  who  ne?er  enter  a 
nihip.  Nothing  that  has  been 
laa  prodnced  so  powerful  and 
impression  m  these  senrices 
nd  I  am  hoping  to  witness 
la. 

w^K'TiHE.^Fram  ike  Rev. 

•^Jane  27th,  1870.— I 
be  able  to  report  progress 
The  following  ftets  will  be 


gratifying  to  yon.  Our  preaent  nnmber  of 
Church-members  is  one  handred  and  fifty- 
two,  having  been  one  hundred  and  ten  two 
years  since ;  and  oar  present  payment  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  upwards  of  £18« 
having  been  a  little  over  £11  at  that  date. 
There  is  reason  to  "  thank  God,  and  take 
courage."  I  have  during  the  year  formed 
a  Band  of  Hope ;  and  leaders  have  been 
appointed,  whose  classes  are  in  a  prosper- 
ous state. 

Our  great  want  here  has  been  a  better 
chspel.     I  rejoice  now  to  be  able  to  say 
that,  after  conteudiog  against  many  diffi- 
culties, we  have  been  successful  in  launch- 
ing a  scheme  for  erecting  a  new  one.    The 
sum  of  £800  has  been  promised  in  Jarrow. 
The  old  chapel  will  sell  for  £700.    An 
eligible  site  has  been  secured ;  the  consent 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and   District 
Sub-Committee  has  been  obtained;  and 
we  hope  that  we  shall,  in  two  or  three 
months,  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  chapel  to 
seat  nine  hundred  people,  and  that  will  cost 
over  £3,000.    This  is  the  development  of 
Home-Mission  work  1 
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iBvhlehappsar  In  oar  iMifts  onder  the  head  of  "  Qantral  RsUgtoos  IntolUfsnos' 
s  tnm  tbs  most  trustworthy  sooroM  at  oar  eommand.  We  eannot  ondwtaka,  how- 
wfor  the  propiMy,  In  all  oases,  of  their  Utsrary  style;  to  guarantee,  in  every  Imtaaea, 
€  dates,  or  of  the  namee  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  whleb, 
J(|satsonniis<  led  wUh  OTsnisllfsl  entsrpflin.  npnti  nf  thnTarlmniTtnllfflninfTonlstlss 
MBayadvaaos.] 


[imoiiAKY  PBO8PKOT8. — The 
of  the  late  Free  Church 
tM  Dr.  Wilson,  the  eminent 
riooaiy,  and  one  of  the  most 
■tnret  in  the  proceedings  of 
ly  waa  his  address  on  the  mis- 
fbr  the  delivery  of  which  he 
floated  the  chsir. 

with  mingled  feelings  that 
bdfan  the  Assembly.  It  wm 
ntter  for  him,  before  going, 
ii^  than  it  had  been  for  him  to 

nd  eome  here.  A  most 
dwBge  had  eome  over  that 
be  hat  few  years.  He  could 
In*  lafety  that  persons  who 


left  India  ten  years  ago  could  have  no  idea 
of  the  alterations  and  beneficial  ohangei 
which  had  been  effected,  or  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  country  since  the  mutiny 
and  the  rebellion,  with  which  in  certain 
districts  that  mutiny  was  attended.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  at  one 
time  India  was  in  a  stateof  greater  alienation 
from  God  than  any  other  oonntry  on  the 
&ce  of  the  globe.  Superstition  and  idolatry 
had  existed,  but  great  changes  had  been 
effected,  and  they  were  now  seeing  the 
good  results  of  their  efliorts  to  spread  the 
Oospel  in  that  country.. ..With  respect  to 
their  missionary  institntions,  they  formed 
a  most  essential  part  of  the  misaionaiy 
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kk  dwth  ke  adorned  "the 
A  our  Stfiour  in  all  thinfft." 
wkole  >onl  into  the  work  of 

the  Sanday-aekool  and  in 
Mi  old  comrades  for  Christ. 
mA  happy  when  endeavonr- 
efol  in  connection  with  the 
L  His  death  was  sndden, 
a  under  most  painful  circiim- 
was  engaged  in  removing  a 
m  from  the  workings  of  the 
iek  he  was  employed,  when  a 
i  him  from  the  roof,  causing 
!ath.    His  last  words  in  the 

were  snch  as  to  assure  all 
im  that  the  message  found 

J.  E.  P. 

12th.— At  Cutteridge-Farm, 

Circuit,  James  Hawkins,  in 

«ar  of  his  age.    For  nearly 

le  had  heen  a  memher  of  the 

Bthodbt  Society.      He  was 

«hed  to  the  people  of  his 

«ok  a  lively  interest  in  the 

st  in  connection  with  one  of 

utry  chapels.   (Whitstone,) 

Kberal   contributor    to    our 

some  time  his   health  bad 

bat  his  last  illness  was  some- 

.    On  the  Sunday  before  he 

risited  by  one  of  the  friends, 

expressed  his  confidence  in 

the  morning  of  the  day  iu 

d  his  sorrowing  wife,  having 

lim  the  hymn,  "  Jesu,  Lover 

and  the  scripture,  "  Thanks 

which  giveth  us  the  victory 

Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  asked, 

precious  ? "      He     replied, 

hen  closed  his  eyes  in  death, 

g  "  to  be  with  Christ ;  which 

H.  P.  \\\ 

lit,  1870.— Mr.  John  LIcwel- 
i  bom  at  Fisbley,  near  Blox- 
ber  28th,  1791.  His  parents 
re  been  mons  Methodists,  and 
f  their  death  were  both  mem- 
ehaa  led  by  Mr.  Charles 
r.  Llewellyn  was  converted  in 
i.  The  date  and  place  of  his 
B  known  from  a  recent  conver- 
withMr.Starkie.  The  latter 
im  eonveraion  of  two  young 
•  old  chapel,  now  turned  into 
n  Mr.  Llewellyn  observed, 
MBt  myself,  and  found  peace 
I  night  in  the  prayer-meet- 
■flcr  this  his  parents  removed 
If  and  M  there  was  no  Y^es- 
^  thm,  thej  joined  the 
iftodiihi  amoiig  whom  Mr. 


Llewellyn  began  to  preach.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  Plan  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Bourne,  and  was,  from  his  very  first 
attempts,  not  cnly  popular  but  useful. 
Amid  considerable  persecution,  he  helped 
to  start  the  Primitive  Methodist  Societies 
at  l)arla»ton,  'Wednesbury,  Bradley,  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  year  1820  he  returned 
to  Bloiwich,  when  he  again  joined  our 
own  Society.  He  was  at  once  placed 
upon  the  Plan,  and  laboured  in  a  Circuit 
reaching  from  Great-  Bridge,  Bradley,  and 
Dariatton,  to  >Val8all,  Bloxwich,  and 
AVyrley.  His  ability  and  snccess  as  a 
preacher  were  widely  known;  whiUt  at 
home  bis  attachment  to  the  school,  snd 
his  zeal  in  the  class-meeting,  were  equally 
conspicuous.  At  the  great  age  of  seventy- 
eight  he  still  laboured  as  earnestly  as  id 
his  youth.  On  the  last  Sabbath  save  one 
of  his  earthly  life,  he  acted  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
school,  and  then  walked  three  miles  to  a 
country  appointment.  His  discourse  that 
night  was  marked  with  nnusnsl  pathos 
and  force.  On  the  following  Tuesday  he 
was  smitten  with  his  final  illness.  His 
weakness  and  extreme  pain  were  borne 
with  patience.  To  one  of  his  friends  he 
said,  '*  1  can  trust  Christ  for  myself  and 
for  you  also  ; "  and  almost  as  he  said  this 
he  '*  fell  ssleep."  He  had  been  a  preacher 
fifty- five,  and  a  leader  over  forty,  years. 

J.  B. 

February  2d.— At  Morpeth,  Northimi- 
bcrland,  Mrs.   Jane    Thompson,    in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  her  age.    About  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  and  just  after  her  marriage 
and  settlement  at   the  above  place,  she 
united  herself  with  the  Church,  and  gave 
her  heart  to  God.     Prcvionsly  to  this  she 
had  had  religious  awakenings  and  imprea- 
sions,  through  occasional  attendance  on 
the  Wcsleyan  ministry,  and  frequent  inter* 
course  with  some  godly  matrons  who  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  her  spiritual  wel- 
fare.    Her  convictions  of  the  necessity 
and  blessedncis  of  entire  self-dedication  to 
God,  were  thus  ripened ;  and  the  step  was 
therefore  taken  by  her  in  a  decided  and 
deliberate  manner.     It  was  well  that  her 
religious  career  thus  commenced  with  a 
proper  "  counting  of  the  cost ; "  and  that 
its  foundation  was  laid  in  dear  and  deep 
convictions  of  duty  and  interest ;  for  it  pre- 
pared her  for  lome  severe  struggles  which 
were  afterwards  permitted  to  try  her.  She 
was  enabled  thereby  to  paas  through  the 
fiery  ordeal,  and  to    endure  the  sifting 
process,  without  loss.    She  steadily  pur- 
sued "  the  even  tenor  of  her  way  "  amid 
no  common  domestic  trials  and  sufferings, 
daring  a  pilgrimage  of  thiii^-fKL  "jwi^ 
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LATE   ICAYOB   OF  MAIDENHEAD: 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  C.  GREAVES. 

NwoNTBD  Badness,  tempered  with  devout  gratitude,  pervaded 
Local  Preachers*  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Windsor  on  June 
f  1867.    One  of  their  number,  and  he  the  oldest  and  most 
red,  **  was  not,**  for  God  had  taken  him.    A  Christian  warrior 
le  death,  and  finally  triumphant,  he  was  now  eternally  enrolled 
Qgst  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.    Undying  affection 
ntlj  evoked  and  permanently  recorded  the  following  resolu- 
: — ''The  local  preachers  of  the  Windsor  Circuit  desire  to 
MB  ihdr.  sense  of  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained  by  the 
it  removftl  of  their  beloved  brother,  John  Hiqos.    For  more 
thirty  years  he  was  a  local  preacher  of  this  Circuit,  and  ful- 
.  his  duties  with  great  zeal  and  self-denying  devotion.    His 
is  much  felt  by  the  various  Societies  of  this  Circuit,  where,  for 
any  yearsy  he  has  faithfully  and  affectionately  preached  the 
el  of  salvation.    But  the  meeting  rejoices  to  bcJieve  that  there 
mny  members  of  the  Church  now  Hving,  as  well  as  many  who 
passed  to  their  eternal  reward,  who  will  be  the  *  crown  of  his 
nng  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.'  *'     At  the  larger  meeting  of 
ffds,  trustees,  leaders,   and    local   preachers,    the    fragrant 
uties  of  the  deceased  were  similarly  cherished  and  expressed, 
fying  God  in  him,  the  whole  meeting,  with  subdued  cheerful- 
testified  and  recorded  its  high  estimate  of  his  many  excel- 
».     At  its  request    arrangements  were  made  for  funeral 
>n8  to  be  preached  in  all  the  chapels  throughout  the  Circuit, 
e  man  thus  honoured  where  most  known  was  bom  at  Maid- 
id  on  the  25th  of  May,  1800  ;  and,  after  a  life  of  remarkable 
ty,  "fell  asleep  '*.on  the  6th  of  June,  1867. 
d  record  of  his  early  days  is  brief  and  unsatisfactory.    It  sug- 
however,  the  remark  that  whilst  the  blessing  of  heaven  always 
qranies  godly  culture,  it  is  not  always  withheld  from  those 
\  training  has  been  of  another  kind.    The  child  of  irreligious 
to  may  become  a  man  of  God,  valiant  for  His  truth  and 
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itand  inoliaatioiitf.  The  wily  *'god  of  this  world"  seized  the 
iportunity.  The  temptation,  *-  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee," 
ooessfully  allured  him  from  his  inward  sorrow.  Whilst  pursuing 
th  increased  avidity  the  phrtutoms  of  earthly  pleasure,  much 
ayer  was  made  on  his  behalf,  in  answer  to  which  the  sweets  of 
I  became  as  wormwood  and  gull.  He  had  been  unusually  success- 
l  with  liis  much- valued  gun,  which  in  his  own  estimation  no  one 
ew  better  how  to  use  ;  his  abihties  as  a  cricketer  had  strikingly 
{played  themselves  in  a  recent  mutch,  in  which  many  of  the 
^msmen  were  intensely  interested;  his  race-horse  had  won  a 
sely-contested  race,  and  gained  no  small  praise  for  its  owner, — 
ten  he  became  bitterly  conscious  of  the  vanity  of  his  life.  Befer- 
ig  to  this  period,  he  says,  *<  0  how  Satan  held  me  1  He  gave  me 
I  wanted,  but  my  convictions  became  stronger  and  stronger.  I 
B  not  happy.  I  sought  happiness,  but  went  to  '  broken  cisterns, 
bt  could  hold  no  water.'  '*  He  now,  to  use  his  own  words, 
tarted  for  heaven,**  teUing  all  his  friends  that  though  he  did  not 
eess  experimental  religion,  he  would  try  to  obtain  it.  He  dis- 
ed  of  his  race-horse,  gun,  bats,  cards,  and  every  occasion  of 
mbling.  With  all  his  heart  did  he  seek  the  Lord,  and  found 
n  whilst  meditating  on  the  promise,  <*  Him  that  cometh  to 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'* 

in  early  and  severe  test  strengthened  and  established  godly 
loiples  in  the  now  regenerate  disciple.  Scarcely  had  the  mighty 
nge  taken  place,  when  the  sword  of  carnal  enmity  flashed  before 
L.  By  sneering  mockery,  proud  contempt,  plausible  reasonings, 
the  fiery  darts  of  embittered  calumny,  did  his  former  com- 
ions  assault  his  faith.  His  foes  were  of  his  own  household,  too. 
ongat  the  devouring  Hons  that  sought  to  destroy  his  soul,  none 
."^  and  disquieted  themselves  more  than  his  own  father  and 
bed.  *'  Higgs  is  gone  mad,'*  said  his  old  associates.  **  No," 
vpliedy  **  I  have  been  a  madman  all  my  life,  and  have  only  just 
'  found  my  senses."  *'  Higgs  is  a  fool !  Ho  is  cutting  off  his 
i  friends,  and  will  lose  his  business."  ''  Be  it  so,"  was  his 
wer.  "  Better  lose  my  business  thou  my  soul."  Their  dark 
pioatications  were  to  some  extent  verified.  Clouds  gathered 
'  his  temporal  prospects,  and  he  had  to  subject  himself  to 
ccnstomed  and  painful  self-denials.  His  friends  laughed  at  his 
tuation,  but  he  remained  firm,  stubbornly  resolved  that  neither 
ings  present  nor  things  to  come  "  should  separate  him  **  from  the 
of  God."  Nor  was  he  destitute  of  real  pleasure  in  the  midst 
be  trial.  Reviled,  persecuted,  slandered  of  men,  he  was  con- 
iialy  the  more  ^*  blessed  of  the  Lord."  Increased  spirituality 
more  than  a  compensation  for  a  reduced  business  :  '^  treasures 
BftTen  "  outweighed  all  worldly  wealth.    He  considered  himself 
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Died.     There  for  many  years  the  Society  and  congregation 

Dished,  until  it  was  thought  desirable  to  secure  more  extensive 

mises  and  a  more  commodious  sanctuary.    This  accomplished, 

admirable  suite  of  Sabbath  and  day  schools  was  soon  erected, 

1  the  external  facilities  for  consolidating  and  advancing  the  work 

Sod  were  rendered  complete.    In  his  declining  years  it  was  no 

Ul  gratification  to  Mr.   Higgs  and  his  Christian  friends  to 

3rve  the  happy  and  multiplying  results  of  his  eariy  labours. 

[e  was  an  indefatigable  worker.    In  business  he  was  prompt 

.  energetic.    Indolence  and  he  could  never  be  associated,  in  the 

oeption  of  those  who  knew  him.    All  alive  himself,  he  had 

her  excuse  nor  pity  for  an  idle  man.    Though  the  fleeting 

poralities  of  earth  were  to  him  of  secondary  importance,  he 

I  more  diligent  attention  to  them  than  many  who  make  them 

r  sole  concern.    In  the  services  of  the  Church  he  was  *'  more 

ndant."    With  incessant  zeal  and  affection  he  sustained  the 

es  of  local  preacher  and  class-leader  to  the  end  of  life.    Many 

)  converted  under  his  ministry,  and  many  more,  by  his  pious 

isel,  were  nurtured  in  the  things  of  God.    During  twenty-one 

B,  several  of  which  formed  a  period  of  great  depression  and 

sulty  to  the  Methodist  cause  in  Windsor,  he  cheerfully  discharged 

duties  of  Circuit- steward.     To  the  Circuit  funds  he  was  a 

rous  and  liberal  contributor,  when,  for  many  years,  large  sums 

needed,  quarter  by  quarter,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  raised 

le  several  Societies ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  of  local  and 

ral  interest  he  heightened  the  joy  of  holy  service  by  the  exqui- 

blessedn^ss  of  giving.     <*  By  all  means  "  he  endeavoured  to 

re  some.*'    He  heard  the  Gospel  both  for  himself  and  others. 

pying  a  pew  singularly  convenient  for  the  purpose,  he  would 

donally  glance  over  the  congregation,  and  was  not  slow  to 

Te  any  who  were  visibly  affected,   and,  when  opportunity 

if  to  enforce  the  truth  faithfully  upon  them. 

whatever  company,  and  whatever  the  subject  of  conversation, 

BiggB  had  no  difficulty  in  introducing  a  religious  topic.    The 

fcy  with  which  he  digressed  from  matters  of  comparatively 

I  importance  to  those  of  the  highest  moment  was  noteworthy. 

«8  '*  instant  in  season,  out  of  season."    At  one  of  the  earliest 

^B-serrices  in  Maidenhead,  he  was  distressed  to  see  scarcely 

dult  in  the  congregation  when  the  preacher  arrived.    He 

ned  out  of  the  room,  intent  on  compelling  others  to  come 

Entering  one  house,  he  asked  an  old  man,  with  whom  he 

previously  conversed,  if  he  were  not  coming  to  the  service. 

old  man  rose,  and,  contrary  to  his  former  intentions,  said, 

f  I  am  coming."    He  did  come,  and  had  scarcely  sat  down 

the  text  was  announced,  ''Friend,  how  camest  thou  in 
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hither,  not  having  a  iredding  garnu 
cooree  was  personal,  and  had  been  a 
conscience  was  troabled.  He  was  lo 
the  Society,  for  three  or  four  yean  i 
was  then  added  to  4he  "  Chorch  of  tl 

A  leepectably-attired  bat  pale  aiu 
trom  the  hospital,  discharged  as 
throngh  the  town  homeward,  and  i 
upon  tit.  Higge,  desiring  temporal 
prepared  a  prescription,  Mr.  Higg 
preaching  mercy  and  salvation,  ai 
answered,  the  prayer,  "  Lord  Josos, 
months  had  elapaed,  when  a  young 
fulfil  her  late  husband's  dying  reqaea 
ing  deep  gratitude  for  the  words  so  & 
that  the  short  prayer  was  aasweie 
afflicted  suppliant  was  now  where  tl 
I  am  sick."  '■■ 

When  absent  from  home,  visiting 
onr  Mend  always  found  something  to 
conversation  on  the  things  of  etemi 
him,  and  seemed  as  necessary  to  his  b 
tion.  The  result  was  that  bis  excorsioi 
were  to  himself  and  many  others  nu 
temporal  blessing.  Hia  knowledge 
turned  to  good  accotint  in  visiting  t 
ever,  did  he  fail  to  attempt  to  benefi 

Such  was  his  gradually  acquired  i 
fidenoe  reposed  in  him,  that  twioe 
native  town.  His  first  year  of  off 
entered  upon  its  duties  conscious  of 
and  resolved  that  his  more  honoo] 
occasion  of  more  extensive  service  in 
and  earnest  men  often  shrink  froi 
should  lead  them  into  temptation,  no 
they  may  be  disobeying  the  call  of  Pj 
tianity  meanwhile  march  forward  i 
Church  snfTers  a  doable  loss — it  lose 
that  power  too  often  employed  agi 
different  example.  lii  his  diaty,  at 
reBponsibilities  await  me  1  I  have  a 
this  place  may  be  better  observed.     ] 

•  ThB  deUiUd  sMoaQt  U  gimi  in  an 
Cmltnw  Offii».  »aa  «DtiiIea,  -  A  PrtyM . 
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•rd,  help  Thy  Bervant  to  glorify  Thee  in  this  important  office !  I 
peal  to  Thee.  ^  I  hate  every  false  way/  Let  that  holy  religion 
which  I  am  a  professor  tell  upon  the  world.'*  Shortly  after  his 
tiation  into  office  he  sent  a  kind  message  to  all  the  tradespeople 
o  did  business  on  the  Lord's  day,  desiring  that  the  first  Sunday 
the  new  year  might  witness  a  reformation.  The  result  was 
iafoctory.  Every  shop  was  dosed.  And  to  this  day  the  town 
preserved  from  its  former  desecrations,  and  the  demoralizing 
aes  often  witnessed  in  other  places.'-' 

laving  now  easy  access  to  higher  circles  of  society,  and  knowing 
difficulties  of  a  holy  life  amongst  the  <  <  wise ' '  and  *  *  mighty ' '  and 
oUe,"  he  desired  their  salvation  the  more  earnestly,  and  with 
lied  caution  and  undaunted  zeal  endeavoured  to  win  them  to 
ist.  Seldom,  if  ever,  did  he  associate  with  persons  of  rank  or 
i  social  position  without  leading  them  to  the  contemplation  of 
nal  realities,  often  winding  up  his  exhortation  by  extorting  a 
nise  that  they  would  offer  ''the  prayer  of  five  words,  'Lord 
IB,  convert  m/soul  1 '" 

[e  never  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  this  point,  and  would  urge  it 
[j  and  earnestly  upon  men  of  culture  and  men  of  wealth.  On 
occasion  a  critical  acquaintance  said  to  him,  <'  Mr.  Higgs,  I 
lot  do  with  your  prayer-meetings;  there  is  710  grammar  in 
I.*'  <' There  is  grammar  enough  in  hell,"  was  his  prompt 
f ;  «  many  a  man  of  education  and  refinement  has  gone  there 
use  he  rejected  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  Gospel." 
end  recalls  another  instance  of  his  steady  keeping  in  view  the 
ffi  unseen  and  eternal.  Walking  with  him  one  summer  even- 
ihey  met  a  lady,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Higgs's,  in  all  the 
n  of  youth  and  beauty.  Some  remark  was  made  to  him  upon 
rezy  striking  personal  appearance.  His^reply  was  an  earnest 
dation,  <'  The  Lord  convert  her|[soul !  "  He  feared  that  she 
not  yet  a  subject  of  that  gracious  change,  without  which 
.er  personal  charms  nor  an  amiable  disposition  will  entitle  their 
i88or  to  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  was 
Ukbitual  way  of  looking  at  his  fellow-men.  He  did  not  see 
80  distinctly  in  the  light  of  their  circumstances  or  character- 
,  as  in  their  spiritual  state.  It  was  not  the  rich  or  poor  man, 
earned  or  ignorant  man,  the  refined  or  vulgar  man,  that  he 
ired  most  fully  to  discern  ;  it  was  the  cmiverted  or  the  uncan- 
!  man. 

•  was  aeoastom«d  to  relate  with  evident  pleaBore  the  reply  of  one  of  the 
iag  tradesmen.  '*  Yef/'  said  the  man,  ^^Ivnll  shnt  np.  If  the  mayor 
ni  me  orden  to  close,  I  would  not  have  done  it ;  but  tell  Mr.  Higgs  I 
lot  refuse  to  comply  with  his  kind  request.*'  Our  friend  would  some- 
iastsaoe  this  ease  as  an  example  of  gaining  a  point  by  Christian  courtesy. 
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As  a  nu^tratet  ho  ooiiBcieiitioiis 
When  men  of  feebler  prinoiplfiB  would 
to  shield  the  tranBgreBBor,  he,  regardlt 
tionB  of  interested  partieB,  npheld  the 
He  yiaa  no  obsequiouB  worshipper  i 
taiued  that  England  knew  bat  me  Ian 
poor.  Ab  an  alderman  and  a  trustee 
oonsUnt  lum  to  "do  juatljr,  to  love 
with  God." 

Ur.  Higgs  had  no  faith  in  men  k 
in  the  £aoe  of  all  reason  and  goodne 
and  anthoritatively  teaches  that  dishc 
and  all  practicable  sins  are  rewardabi 
be  its  own  adTanoement.  No  amoui 
vince  him  that  an;  reliance  was  to  be 
who  by  his  creed  frankly  confessed  t 
sions  he  might  He  blamelesBl;  and 
Popery  with  a  perfect  hatred.  He  lo 
as,  above  all  others,  the  "  man  of  sin 
a  system  of  destmctive  and  blasphei 
ward  tendencies  of  several  chnrohei 
Bpeotacle  of  ordained  ministers  of  tt 
ther  Oospel,"  and  advocating  the  doi 
denounce ;  the  recent  progress  of  ] 
comparative  apathy  of  GhriBtiauB  c 
holy  indignation  and  intense  solicitt 
must  unit«  against  the  common  foe  I 
possible  occasions  ho  would  take  hie 
e^-angehcal  Ghnrohes,  believing  thai 
efforta  of  all  ChriBtians  against  forth 
stition  were  deeply  needed. 

Kir.  Higgs  was  what  many  persoi 
His  individuality  was  Btrong  and  dif 
iuge,  and  occasionally  exhibited  cona 
He  famished  a  parfeot  contrast  to  i 
a  town  lifb  and  its  resnlte,  where 

■■  Oioimd  in  joaiez  so 
We  mb  Mch  othv'i 
And  muge,  ha  uid, : 
The  piotnnaqoa  ol  n 

Many  little  harmless  peculiaritiea  of 
his  memory  in  the  minds  of  those  w 
But  he  did  not  cultivai*  eccentrici 
•oiuc  havo  done,  nor  push  it  to  eil 
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Miimitted.  Inqniry  after  his  health  was  sometimes  responded 
ith  a  reference  to  the  soul's  welfare.  <*  How  are  you  this  mom- 
} "  a  friend  would  say ;  when,  holding  the  hand  extended  to 
,  he  would  reply,  ''  Well,  bless  the  Lord, 

*  I  ean,  I  will,  I  do  believe, 
That  JesTiB  died  for  me !  "* 

CareweU  greeting  was  often  given  in  the  words,  **  The  Lord  be 
yon,"  and  he  loved  to  receive  the  response  of  the  Liturgy, 
id  with  thy  spirit/* 

ice  separated  from  the  world,  Mr.  Higgs  imbibed  decided 
s  on  the  question  of  amusements,  which  the   lengthened 
rvation  of  future  years  only  served  to  corroborate.  He  believed 
though  religion  was  not  designed  to  lessen  our  pleasures,  it 
leaigned  to  clumge  them,  and  that  by  changing  our  tastes  and 
«itions ;  that  <'  the  lust  of  the  fle&h,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
the  pride  of  life,'*  are  compatible  only  with  enmity  against 
;  and  that  the  pleasures  of  folly  could  be  no  more  congenial 
[nan  daily  preparing  to  meet  his  God,  than  the  '<  pleasures  of 
if  it  were  possible,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  distinguish  the  one 
the  other.    At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  had  drunk  more 
y  of  the  worldling's  cup  than  most  men  during  a  whole  life- 
He  knew  its  soul-destroying  effects ;  and,  listening  to  the 
le  oommand,  '*  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
I  to  the  glory  of  God,"  he  set  his  face  against  every  amusement 
a  he  could  not  offer  as  an  acceptable  service  to  God,  and  on 
1  he  could  not  ask  the  Divine  blessing,  in  faith  that  it  would 
yen.    His  religion  made  him  so  happy  and  joyous,  that  all 
lation  for  frivolous  diversions  was  precluded.    Gt)d  was  to 
the  all-sufficient  fount  of  gladness.     He  was  thus  preserved 
the  artificial  piety,  the  spiritual  decrepitude,  the  fatal  luke- 
iness,  which  usually  result  from  profitless  conversation  and 
kainments.      A  whole  evening  amongst  Christians  and  no 
able  conversation,  no  spiritual  good  as  the  result,  was  to  him 
Action.    At  his  own  house  the  social  party  was  a  pleasant, 
nal  lavefeast,  from  which   none  retired  afterward  to   seek 
renesB  from  God  for  the  loss  of  time  and  non-improvement 
vinely-entrusted  talents. 

had  a  cheerful  and  happy  home.  Not  charged  by  Providence 
the  care  of  a  family,  he  was  truly  a  *< nursing  father"  to 
/hurch.  At  his  table  the  case  of  the  poor  was  constantly 
lered.  The  conversation  often  turned  upon  the  work  of  God 
e  Cirouit.  Young  converts  were  inquired  after;  plans  to 
>te  their  welfare  and  usefulness  were  discussed;  negligent 
mors  of  religion  were  remembered,  and  for  them  a  '*  word  in 
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B«aBOD  "  was  Bometimes  devised ;  " 
him,"  our  good  friend  wonld  say.  I 
of  deolining  piety  in  othera,  and  i 
opportnnity  for  a  faithful  and  affecti< 
ivas  a  bleBBing  to  the  whole  Circuit, 
long  BucceBsioD  of  like-minded  men  I 
Blended  with  hie  religions  eame 
peace,  and  a  holy  delight  in  "whatsoc 
of  "  good  report."  Discord  among  1 
able.  The  reconciliation  of  the  offei 
from  the  dead."  His  "  charity  covei 
most  spiritual  diseases  be  had  one 
ekilfnl  physician  be  dexterously  apjdi 
say  to  every  one,  adding  peculiar  t 
dissatisfied  and  complaining.  His  i 
tnde.  The  twenty-third  psalm  wa 
blessing ;  it  embodied  his  own  expc 
he  was  a  great  admirer,  and  used 
and  delight.  At  mom,  noon,  and  i 
with  his  Heavenly  Father,  the  much 
before  him,  while  he  claimed  the  fulfi 
The  early  Sabbath-morning  prayer-n 
Ms  enjoyment  of  the  day  of  rest,  tun 
attendance.  He  often  aroused  the  si 
hour ;  aud  in  his  declining  days  ea: 
members  and  office. bearers  that  tha 
be  neglected.  He  never  slighted  ihi 
necessary  absence  therefrom  alwayi 
tionate  inquiry.  Nothing  delighted 
ful  sound  "  of  the  everlasting  Gospel 
tidings  "  will  ever  remember  him 
drinking  in  the  word,  as  the  parched 
especially  if  "full  salvation"  were 
time  happily  according  with  his  own 
was  deeply  interested,  as  the  well-o 
erection  and  support  of  which  he  lar, 
pitied  and  relieved  the  poor.  The  low 
did  not  escape  the  eye  of  his  Christ- 
manifold  excellencies  and  eelf-deniali 
ing  his  usefulness  by  promoting  the  j 
of  drunkards.  He  firmly  adhered  to 
nence,  and  bore  cheerfully  any  rep 

In  the  commencement  of  1864,  ii 
iSx.  Higgs  to  change  his  residence,  tb 
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ently  to  attend  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.    As  his  strength 

itted,   he  still  toiled  in  the  vineyard.     The  last  time  he 

bed  was  at  the  vratch-night  service,  five  months  before  his 

.     His  feeble  frame  and  tremulous  voice,  at  that  solemn  hour, 

a  sermon  in  themselves.      From  the  appropriate  words, 

at  is  your  life  ?  "  he  spoke  with  power,  urging  his  audience 

tend  to  the  highest  interests  and  obligations  of  the  present 

tionary  state.  His  untiring  activities  closed  early  in  January, 

with  considerable  difficulty  he  attended  one  of  the  "  united  '* 

r-meetings ;  after  which  '<  months  of  vanity,  and  wearisome 

I,  were  appointed  *'  him.     Looking  upon  the  past,  he  saw 

ig  but  imperfection  and  sin  ;  but  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God, 

Hh  Jesus  Christ,  was  his  support  and  consolation.     At  times 

fiEerings  were  intense,  but  liis  peace  and  comfort  remained. 

raters  ran  high,  but  they  did  not  overwhelm  him ;  nor  did 

orehing  fire  enkindle  upon  him.     During  the  last  fortnight 

life  it  was  remarked  that  not  a  single  prayer  was  audibly 

I  by  him.     Only  praise  fell  from  his  lips  :  and  for  days  his 

iterance  was,  '<  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

his  funeral  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled,  some  of 

had  come  great  distances.    Every  heart  was  deeply  affected 

the  Bev.   Peter  Samuel  delineated  the  character  of  the 

ed,  and  exhorted  the  living  to  be  **  followers  of  them  who 

')x  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises.*'    At  the  grave 

me  was  touching  and  impressive.     Profound  silence  reigned 

Aie  Bev.  6.  Buckley  gave  an  appropriate  address  ;  and  then 

oe  accord  stricken  friends  and  sympathising  spectators  lifted 

ir  hearts  and  voices,  softly  singing, — 

"  Say,  why  should  friendship  grieve  for  those 
Who  safe  arrive  on  Canaan*B  shore  ? 
ReleMed  from  all  their  hurtful  foes, 
They  are  *  not  lost,  \nii  gone  before.* 

"  Dear  is  the  spot  where  Christians  sleep, 
And  sweet  the  strain  which  angels  pour ; 
0,  why  should  we  in  anguish  weep  ? 
They  are  '  not  lost,  but  gone  before.' 

**  Seenre  from  every  mortal  care. 
By  sin  and  sorrow  vexed  no  more ; 
Eternal  happiness  they  share. 
Who  are  *  notjost,  but  gone  before.' 

*'  To  Zion'B  peaceful  courts  above, 
In  faith  triumphant  may  we  soar ; 
Embracing  in  the  arms'of  love 

The  friends  '  not^^lost,  but  gone  before.* " 

Iieavenly  ixifluences  that  rested   upon  the  assembly  will 
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been  the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  with  his  mind  full  of  the  great 

nent  which  he  is  bringing  to  a  close, — the  Divine  authority  of 

(tianity  and  its  superiority,  in  the  glorious  privileges  which 

ifers,  to  the  law, — Shaving  himself  boldly  entered  into  *'the 

it,"  into  the  very  sanctuary  itself,  "  by  the  blood  of  Jesus," 

g^  the  wonderful  provisions  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  having 

iew  greatly  expanded,  his  eyes  being  imusually  illuminated 

brengthened  to  perceive  invisible  things ; — ^what  if  he  here  is 

g  that  the  spirits  of  saints  on  earth  do  now  mix  with  the  spirits 

t  the  throne,  and  share  their  holy  enjoyments  ?    Why  should 

)  startled,  or  demur  to  his  cheering  statement  ?    Why  should 

t  rather  seek  ourselves  to  have  *'  boldness,"  and  **  come  "  to 

icipation  of  these  Divine  privileges  ?    To  the  eye  of  the  great 

sitting  amidst  the  splendours  of  His  throne,  and  receiving 

omage  of  His  different  worshippers,  the  separation  of  one 

firom  another  may  be  small  where  the  devotion  is  equal. 

nvisible  and  glorious  throng  itself,  serving  Him  in  heaven, 

>ver  whose  eyes  there  is  no  film  of  sense,  may  perceive  the 

lat  divides  us  from  them  to  be  narrow  and  easily  overpassed : 

er  unapparent  may  be  to  us  our  nearness  to  our  <*  elder 

en,"  the  Apostle  declares  it  to  be  real : — **Ye  are  come  unto 

b  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,"  etc.     Baise  then 

honghts,  put  your  faith  into  vigorous  action,  that  you  may  go 

H.  Paul,  and  fully  apprehend  his  representation  of  the  place 

the  universal    Church  appears  before  God,  and  of   the 

iouB  assembly  there  gathered. 

7i«  place  to  which   ChristiaiiSy   by  privileye   of  their   religion^ 


ff 


persons  to  whom  the  Apostle  was  writing,  were  familiar 
wo  phices  in  which  God  had  chosen  to  make  His  glory 
ist,  Sinai  and  Sion.  The  display  at  Sinai  was  exceedingly 
18,  but  exceedingly  terrible.  There  was  a  mountain  wrapped 
smate  flame  and  darkness ;  now  shrouded  with  a  cloud 
Y  black,  and  then  exhibiting,  ''as  it  were  a  paved  work  of 
re  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  clearness." 
there  were  thunders  which  shook  the  mountain,  the  louder 
Oder  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  a  voice  so  rending  that  they 
eard  entreated  that  they  might  hear  it  no  more.  In  the 
il  these  terrible  appearances,  God  came  forth  and  delivered 
w»  But  it  was  the  Lawgiver  only  that  appeared ;  He  suffered 
dliarity  of  approach :  the  mountain  was  fenced  round,  and 
embly  held  distant  on  pain  of  death. 
Jiifl  Mount  Sinai  Christians  are  not  come :  this  is  neither 
ee,  nor  the  form  of  manifestation  which  the  Divine  Majesty 
Mromes*    On  Mount  Sion,  however,  God  appeared  again^ 
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n,  there  was  a  coming  do wu,  hO  to  hpeuk,  of  God  to  muu  ;  now 

re  is  an  elevation  of  man  to  God.     All  your  Divine  associations 

now  with    heaven.      The  throne  of    God  is  there.      Your 

liator  is  not  on  earth, — a  man  before  you  ;  '*  the  heavens  have 

ived  Him.''     The  things  you  seek  are  above,  *'  where  Christ 

lih  at  the  right  hand  of  God. "     Thither  you  direct  your  pray- 

ftnd  hymns  of  praise.    By  humble  faith  and  ardent  devotion, 

seek  actually  to  enter  into  the  sanctuaiy  on  Iwjh ;  *'  the  true 

trnacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man."     Your  way,  the 

8tle  Bays,  is  open ;  <'  a  new  and  living  way,  which  Christ  hath 

lecrated  for  us."  (Heb.  x.  20.)     With  holy  boldness  you  take 

I  way,  and  your  soul  ascends :  no  walls  of  an  eaithly  building 

confine  your  spirit — it  rises.     You  leave  behind  the  world's  dim 

idory ;  you  pass  through  air  and  skies,  amidst  stars  and  suns  ; 

pass  through  the  outer  bright  court  of  God's  great  temple,  the 

erse,  nntil  you  reach  the  last  partition,  and  you  find  it  <'  rent ; " 

enter '' into  the  holiest  of  all,"  into  heaven  itself.     Now  you 

in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus ;  '  your  apprehension  of 

able  and  Divine  things  takes  the  form  of  vivid  perception  : 

sense  of  the  things  above  is  a  strong  internal  consciousness  of 

'  snbsisteniSe  and  glory.     *<  You  arc  come  unto  Mount  Sion, 

unto  the  city  of  the  Uving  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem." 

J  you  gone  with  the  Apostle  *?    Have  you  entered  the  holy 

*    Then  look  around,  and  you  will  perceive  how  God's  glorious 

srsal  Church  is  composed. 

The  jtarties  there  assembled, 
sort  is  here  had  to  analogy,  which  is  imperfect  rather  than  per- 
esemblance ;  resemblance  in  the  principal  relation,  and  in  some 
points  of  things,  rather  than  perfect  simihtude.  The  scene  is 
n  the  temple.  Imagine  yourself  to  be  at  Jerusalem  in  former 
,  eome  up  to  one  of  the  great  annual  feasts.  You  proceed  to 
it  Sion.  Upon  entering  the  temple,  you  observe  cherubim  sculp- 
upon  ''all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about,"  (1  Kings  vi.  29,) 
wo  with  expanded  wings,  quite  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat ; 
!S  28,  27  ;)  you  are  reminded  of  the  presence  of  angels  in  your 
ip.  You  find  the  temple  thronged;  they  are  God's  chosen  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  worship.  You  look  towards  the 
I,  where  is  the  Bhekinah,  God  throned  between  the  cherubim. 
rvi.  2 ;  Psalm  Ixxx.  1 ;  xcix.  1.)  If  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
jce  present,  you  see  the  high  priest  enter  within  the  vail ; 
oming  incense  ascends  from  tbe  mercy- seat,  the  cloud  of 
«  filling  the  sanctuary ;  a  bullock  and  a  goat  have  just 
slain  for  a  sin-ofifering,  and  the  mercy- seat  is  sprinkled 
he  sacrificial  blood.  (Lev.  xvi.)  You  have  now  the  key  to 
xwUe*8  arrangement,  and  may  account  for  the  ordtfr  in  which 
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d'B  feet ;  but  the  angel  rebuked  him :  **  See  thou  do  it  not :  for 
1  thy  fellow- servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of 
a  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book :  worship  God."  (Bev. 
.  6,  9.)    Observing  how  these  "  stars  sang  together  "  in  the 
ning  of  all  time,  how  these  ''  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy" 
a  they  saw  the  Creator  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  (Job 
piii.  7,)  you  will  take  a  more  lively  pleasure  in  the  works  of 
.    In  every  Divine  conmiunication  with  our  world  you  see 
r  unfailing  interest :  in  you  this  stirs  up  stronger  interest  in 
and  his  well-being.     You  see  <<ten  thousands  of  saints" 
id  at  Sinai,  forming  <<  the  chariots  of  God ;  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ; 
Da  Ixviii.  17 ;)  from  them  you  learn  to  cherish  a  deeper  venera- 
tor the  law.    Their  rapturous  hosannas,  sung  on  the  morning 
r  Redeemer's  birth,  tune  your  hearts  to  rapture ;  their  united 
hip  of  the  Incarnate  God  gives   ardour  to  your  worship. 
:  incumbent,  patient  attention  to  the  Gospel,  and  eagerness  to 
irate  its  mysteries,  stimulate  your  **  desire  to  look  into,"  and 
mghly  understand  **  the  record  that  God  gave  of  His  Son." 
I  them  you  may  learn  habits  of  devotion, — ^to  stand  in  the  pro- 
of God  as  they  do;  ^* hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  His 
"  you  will  aspire  like  them  to  '*  do  His  pleasure."  (Psalm 
10,  21.)    If  you  see  a  sinner  repent,  there  will  be  joy  in  your 
9,  as  there  is  in  heaven,  **  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
'     You  will  be  happy  when  God  employs  you,  as  He  employs 
f  in  taking  charge  of  His  *^  little  ones,"  when  He  sends  you 
h  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 
ring  thus  on  earth  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  angelic  hosts, 
kth  they  will  fetch  you  home,  as  they  did  Lazarus,  to  the 
I  of  your  God. 

if  farther,  you  come  also  to  the  general  assembly  and  Chwch  of 

-Bt'bom.    This  is  the  apostle's  designation  of  the  Church  on 

;  its  members  are  not,  like  the  angels,  at  present  resident  in 

Qy  but  their  names  **  are  written  in  heaven." 

en  God  in  His  wrath  had  slain  all  the  first-bom  of  the  land 

ypt,  he  claimed  all  the  first-bom  of  Israel  for  His  own. 

stify  unto  Me  all  the  first-bom,"  said  He  to  Moses — '<it  is 

"     "  The  first-bom  of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  give  unto  Me." 

.  xiii.  2  ;  xxii.  29  ;  see  also  Num.  iii.  18.)    Afterwards  the 

m  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  first- 

f  all  the  tribes,  and  were  appointed  to  the  Divine  service, 

len  books  were  kept  in  the  temple,  in  which  their  names 

Bgnlarly  enrolled.     The  Apostle  probably  alludes  to  this ;  or 

asion  perhaps  is  more  general — ^to  the  registers  kept  in  cities 

names  of  those  who  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

in  jon  are  bom  again  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  are  added  to 

XVI.— FIKTM  SIBIXS.  ^  1^ 
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the  "  firat-bom  "  flonfl  of  God.  Ne 
heavenly  family  can  be  bom  first ;  I 
what  the  first-born  Israelites  were  deei 
the  Tigonr,  the  strength,  the  excelleE 
God'a  "own  will,"  with  "  the  word 
fruits  of  His  creatures," — the  floi 
Upon  your  becoming  regenerate,  y< 
made  free  of  the  <<  Jerusalem  aboTe 
in  heaven,"  in  a  register  which  He 
and  which  is  "  the  Lamb's  book  of 
you  are  His,  "  elect«d  "  to  honour 
also  called  actively  to  serve  God.  ' 
service  to  which  "  the  Lord  hath  i 
"  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  ro; 
a  peculiar  people ;  that  ye  should  i 
who  hath  called  you  oat  of  darkness 
A  man  free  of  a  city  is  not  always 
the  calls  of  duty,  he  may  be  nules  a 
traversing  some  desert ;  but  if  he  h 
and  a  beloved  family  and  circle  of  £ 
mind,  and  often  through  the  powi 
will  seem  to  be  in  the  very  mic 
realize  their  society.  In  similar 
"citizens."  Though  possessed  of 
city,  and  though  their  names  stand ' 
they  now  sojourn  on  earth.  And  ye 
Eupplies  the  place  of  sense,  which  e 
realize  what  otherwise  would  be  idi 
In  a  manner  unknown  to  an  inhab: 
home,  however  powerful  his  imagi 
fellow-oitizens.  So  vivid  ia  your  ap 
that,  through  the  Divine  Bpirit'a  age 
is  in  heaven." 

An  anoient  Israehte,  a  native  of 
country,  remote  from  his  city.  Th 
Zion :  it  was  rehgions  worship  thi 
before  God ;  "  and  there  he  met  his 
from  all  parts  of  the  land, — it  was  t 
enfranchised  and  the  enrolled.  So  i 
if  truly  spiritual,  brings  yon  into  the 
pera  asBembled  before  the  throne  c 
from  this  point ;  numerous  other  pa] 
part  of  the  earth  where  men  worship  ■ 
and  before  His  throne  yon  and  the 
The  word  tendered  "general  assembly 
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i  joyful  occasion ;  as  the  Greek  assemblies,  when  the  people  met 
lisplay  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  to  win  and  to  celebrate 
nphs. 

very  gathering  of  God's  '<  first-bom  "  chosen  people  is  a  rejoic- 

nne :  there  is  no  joy  on  earth  like  the  joy  of  saints.    As  yon 

your  holy  city,  the  burden  of  sin  may  weary  you ;  penitential 

I  may  flow  at  the  remembrance  of  your  transgressions ;  and 

may  weep  from  other  causes  than  that  of  guilt.    But  once 

Ted  there,  you  find  yourself  surrounded  by  hosts  of  rejoicing 

la;    their  song  is  swelled  by  a   noble   army  of  pardoned, 

Derate  ones,  the  redeemed  and  saved  of  your  own  race.    Above 

fou  feel  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  gracious  God,  and  of 

leorciful  and  faithful  High  Priest ; "  and  if  you  have  come  aright, 

ixe  received,  made  free  of  the  city — you  drop  the  burden  of 

Bin,  you  dry  up  your  tears,  and  join  in  the  general  rejoicing. 

is  gracious  God  the  Apostle  next  speaks. 

n  are  come  ''  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,''    Bear  in  mind  one 

nation  of  this  city :  it  is  ''the  city  of  the  living  God.'*    He 

it.    However  you  conceive  of  heaven,  as  the  abode  of  pure 

liappy  intelligences,  or  as  the  place  where  God  has  set  His 

e,  it  was  ''not  made  with  hands  ;  '*  its  "  Builder  and  Maker 

)d."    He  is  its  glory.     Its   "foundations"  may  be   "all 

et  of  precious  stones  ;  *'  the  "  building  of  the  w^aU  *'  may  be 

Uiper,"  the  "  gates  "  maybe  '*  pearls,'*  the ."  street  of  the  city  " 

M  "  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass ; "  but  there  is  a  glory 

idly  more  glorious,  and  which  is  interfused  with  all  these, — ^it  is 

3ry  of  God  that  "lightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  Ught  thereof." 

xxi.  18-28.)    God  also  is  its  Ruler—"  the  Judge  of  alU' 

tmed  as  the  supreme  Magistrate  or  Judge  He  sits  to  hear 

Ifl,  to  receive  petitions,  to  redress  wrongs,  to  grant  requests, 

for  favours ;  the  judicial  authority  is  with  Him, — every  case 

ver  belongs  to  Him  to  hear  and  adjudge.    You  are  a  sinner, 

at  any  moment  to  be  dragged  before  the  bar  of  Divine 

ant  and  condemned,   but  you  are   allowed  an  appeal  to 

If  you  make  it  in  time,  God  will  hear,  and  will  judge  of 

itrition  with  which  you  acknowledge  the  sinfulness  of  your 

f  the  sincerity  with  which  you  strive  to  renounce  it ;  of 

omer  in  which  you  make  your  appeal, — whether  it  is  by  faith 

"Mediator,"  or  with  trust  in  something  else ;  and  when  aU 

axe  as  He  directs  and  requires.  He  veill  justify  you.    You 

m  for  right  of  inheritance  in  the  future  world,  and  for  a 

168  for  that  inheritance ;  you  ask  Him  for  a  title  to  be  given 

w  which  you  may  read  to  your  satisfaction  and  joy ;  you 

thia  the  subject  of  promise  in  "  the  covenant "  on  condition 

r  faiih :  He  judges  of  your  compliance  vrith  that  condition, 

8  B  2 
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aarest  access  to  Ood,  could  you  just  then  drop  tho  Tail  of 
\t  you  would  perceive  them  that  moment.     They  are  not  lost 
oa.     They  are  gone  to  make  more  dense  that  ^*  cloud  of  wit- 
Be  "  who  '*  compass  you  about ;  "  having  themselves  reached 
nize,  they  watch  and  cheer  you  on  as  you  run  the  race  of  life, 
ifore  they  quitted  earth,  they  with  whom  we  <'  took  sweet 
flel"  were  "just ; "  they  were  pardoned  and  renewed,  justified 
regenerate.    But  they  were  not  '<  perfect ;  "  they  had  infirmi« 
and  defects :  though  in  some  of  our  departed  friends  these 
BO  few,  and  so  Uttle  obvious,  as  to  shame  tho  greater  imma« 
f  y  the  more  marked  imperfection,  of  most  of  their  companions, 
t  humility,  what  uprightness,  what  benevolence,  what  devo- 
before  they  put  ofif  the  body !     They  are  now  made  **  perfect.*' 
ftbly  they  are  endowed  with  new  powers.     Their  former  capa- 
are  all  made  *^new.'*     Their  abihties  of  acquiring,  retaining, 
ifiing  knowledge  are  expanded ;  the  child  has  become  a  man  ; 
peaks  and  understands, — thinks  no  more  as  a  child,   but 
>W8y  even  as  he  is  known.'*    What  intuitive  penetration — 
vast  range,  what  lofty  reach  of  thought — does  the  soul  now 
88.     Their  holy  affection  is  all  flame,  a  flame  that  never 
-B :  it  bums  with  intense  ardour,  and  bums  always.     These 
rits  of  just  men  "  have  gained  new  powers  of  utterance  and 
Praise  to  the  Holy  One  rises  eternally  from  their  Ups.    Vie- 
ith  the  seraphim,  each  spirit  of  *<  tho  just  "  can  now  take  his 
lare  in  the  harmony  of  heaven,  each  contributing  to  swell  the 
I  of  the  skies.     Their  moral  character  is  now  mature,  they 
ade  perfect  in  holiness.    In  them  is  no  estrangement,  no 
ion  of  the  soul  from  God ;  all  is  pure  and  constant  love.     This 
16  grand  object  of  their  desire  on  earth,  their  hunger  and 
thirsty  and  now  they  are  "  satisfied."     They  have  attained  a 
(  itate.    The  seal  is  broken  which  made  so  many  parts  of 
edge  ''  secret ;  "  the  ''  glass  "  is  laid  aside  through  which 
I    permitted    to    be  seen,    even  God    Himself,   were    seen 
diy."     They  have  exchanged  faith  for  vision ;  to  them  all 
If    and   its    mysteries    and    glories,    are    revealed.      Tho 
pondence  held  with  God  on  earth  by  faith  was  of  great  value, 
ly  believer  knows.     Still,  they  conversed  with  Him  imper- 
— 4t  was  communion  at  a  distance  ;  now  the  communion  is 
iid  open,  "  face  to  face."    On  earth  it  was  sometimes  inter- 
I ;  it  is  now  eternal  and  unbroken. 

nd  to  Jaus.**  Who  is  Jesus  ?  A  Man  in  whom  **  dwelleth 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ; "  the  Brother  of  the  human 
<'in  aU'things...made  like  unto  His  brethren,"  yet  *'in 
am  of  God."  You  are  come  *'to  Jesus,  the  Mediator,*' 
I  ?    What  parties  that  we  have  seen  occupying  the  abodeg 
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Bftid  win  we  do."    The  servant  of  God  then  **  wrote  all  the 

8  of  the  Lord ;  *'  and,  having  "  bailded  an  altar/*  and  offered 

in  sacrifice  to  God,  sprinkled  half  of  the  blood  on  the  altar, 

Qg  the  other  half  into  basons.    He  now  ^*  took  the  book 

3  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people :  and  they** 

:  **  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedi- 

Last  of  all  *<  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the 

By  and  said.  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the 

hath  made  with  yon  concerning  all  these  words."     ^<He 

'ded,'*  says  St.  Paul,  <'  both  the  book,  and  all  the  people,  say- 

Chis  is  the  blood  of  the  testament  which  God  hath  enjoined 

you-**  (Exod.  xxiv.  8-8 ;    Heb.  ix.  19,  20.)    These  forms, 

I  were  used  in  the  ratification  of  the  former  covenant,  of 

I  Moses  was  the  mediator,  are  instructive  in  the  highest 

3;     as  they  symbolized    the  manner    in    which  the  new 

ant  is  ratified,  of  which  Jesus  is  the  Mediator.''^ 
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ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

(Continued  from  page  889.) 

IB.  WESLKT's  IBBEOULARITIES,   especially  in   EMPLOYINa  LAY- 
PREACHERS  (concluded), 

16  Bishop  Seeker  had  drawn  a  parallel  from  the  practice  of  physic 
esley improves  upon  this  by  observing,  "I  have  believed  it  my 
ithin  these  fonr  months  last  past,  to  prescribe  snch  medicines  to 
even  hundred  of  the  poor,  as  I  knew  were  proper  for  their  several 
ra.  Within  six  weeks,  nine  in  ten  of  them  who  had  taken  these 
les,  were  remarkably  altered  for  the  better.  And  many  were  cured 
ises  under  which  they  had  laboured  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years, 
ightl  to  have  let  one  of  these  poor  wretches  perish,  because  I  was  not 
tr  physician  ?  To  have  said,  *  I  know  what  will  cure  you ;  but  I 
of  the  eoUege  f  You  must  send  for  Dr.  Mead  ?'  Before  Dr.  Mead 
ne  in  his  chariot,  the  man  might  have  been  in  his  coffin.  And 
he  doctor  was  come,  where  was  his  fee  ?  What !  he  cannot  live 
lihing !  So,  instead  of  a;^  orderly  cure,  the  patient  dies.  And  God 
I  his  blood  at  my  hands  ! 

\  yon  think, '  If  one  should  look  out  of  his  grave  in  the  middle  of 
ct  century,  he  would  find  the  orderly  preaching  at  St.  Luke's  and 
is'a  church  had  done  more  good  than  the  disorderly  prea'chiog  at 
lUm'    I  cannot  learn,  by  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  that  at 

a  zeadtr  will  perceive  that  the  last  touches  are  not  put  to  the  foregoing 
• ;  which  is  extracted  by  a  loviQg  hand  from  papers  too  valuable  to  be 
0^  not  prepared  by  the  venerated  writer  for  the  press. — Ed.] 


present  it  does  any  good  at  all ;  that  d 
in  all  these  yean,  converted  one  smne 
■onls  while  he  is  alive,  I  fear  he  nill  U' 

'■  Bat  '  it  does  abundance  less  harm, 
that  gsthereth  not  with  Me,  ecattereth,'— 
He  most  scatter  from  Him  if  he  does  n 
a  lifeleas,  uneonTerting  minister,  ia  tli 
He  enters  not  into  the  kingdom  of  heai 
ent«r  in,  he  sofferB  not.  He  stands  ia 
religion;  faecanse  he  has  it  not,  they 
contents  him,  ftnd  why  not  them  ?  '  St 
OUT  guide  ! '  And  if  he  is  not  ontmrd 
secnres  them  from  aU  inward,  solid  vi 
ia  thia  1  Deatroying  more  souls  than  i 
not  have  Uamed  St-  Ghrysostom,  if  he . 
the  skoDs  of  inch  Christian  prieats.' 

"  Z  mnst  be  short  on  what  remains, 
on  men's  minds  by  thia  irregular  way 
the  force  of  novelty.'  I  believe  it  wa 
that  my  preaching  has  so  rarely  mu 
novelty  of  it  waa  over.  'When  I  had  ] 
at  this  town,  (Kewcastle-on-I^e,l  I  fi 
abundance  of  people  heard,  and  gaped 
aa  they  came.  And  it  was  one  evening 
laboured  in  vain,  that  soeh  a  blessing  o 
ever  since,  and  I  trust  will  be  lemembe: 

"  You  ascribe  it  likewise  in  part  to  '  a 
either  by  a  natnral  or  an  acquired  poire 
sinners  to  torn  to  God,  am  I  to  buiy  eT< 
but  %Tj  if  you  cannot  [so  the  Bishop  h 
college  or  in  a  parish.'  I  have  tried  I 
stanttalgood.eithertomjpnpilsor  myps; 
in  Lincolnshire,  I  tried  for  some  years;  I 
good  to  them  by  preaching  three  days  oi 
preaching  three  years  in  his  polpit. 

"  Bnt  you  '  know  no  call  I  have  to 
part  of  an  Itinerant  Evangelist.'  Pei 
know  God  halh  required  thit  at  my  fti 
work  ia  an  abundant  proof,  although 
tremble.  Bnt '  is  there  not  pride  or  vai 
tliia  is  not  my  motive  to  preaching.  1 1 
thia  is  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is  tlu 
refrain,  Z  should  never  hear  that  word, 
XfiHt ; '  but  '  Cent  y*  tke  uHprofitabU  ter 
utfping,  ami  Kailing,  and  ynathing  of  U 
Inatead  of  the  Bishop  being  silenced, 
commnnication,— but  evidenUy  with  hii 
"  I  CAD  very  paiienay  hear  your  reply  ti 
persjus  preaching  about  the  kingdom, 
no  nor* ;  hut  \  hare  heard  of  t«ico  th 
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more  in  other  counties  of  this  kingdom.  I  m^^elf  never  saw  hut 
He  prayed  for  you  and  your  hrother  hy  name ;  and  hesides  much 
%,  undigested  noMense^  preached  up  heresy y  even  that  worst  of  heresies, 
>t  striking  at  the  branches,  but  the  whole  root  of  holiness  at  once,) 
ean  Antinomianism.  I  was  soon  after  told  that  I  should  see  this 
ler  no  more ;  for  that  he  was  committed  to  the  county  gaol,  upon  his 
confession,  for  horse-stealing.  Now,  how  many  such  preachers,  or 
horsemen,  are  gone  forth  in  the  kingdom,  is  not  at  all  material 
'  argoment,  which  is  as  well  illustrated  by  one  example,  as  by  a 
md." 

Lving  a  number  of  questions  which  arose  out  of  the  statements  made 

•  Wesley,  which,  he  said, "  I  shall  pass  untouched,"  he  continues,  '*  I 

)nly  observe,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  few  clergy  with  whom 

)  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  are  as  averse  to  dead  form,  and  as 

s  for  inward,  solid  virtue,  as  you  or  any  one  living  can  be  :  though 

annot  take  the  liberty  of  gaining  attention  by  irregular  bold  strokes, 

er  having  yet  had  any  call  from  the  pulpit  to  the  tombs. 

lat  you  caught  attention  by  such  bold  strokes  as  preaching  on  tombs 

onntains,  I  hope  I  might  tell  you  without  contradiction,  because  I 

from  yourself,  and  you  had  told  me  so  in  express  terms  :  nay,  you 

anfiim  this,  whilst  you  attempt  to  deny  it ;  for  many  gapers  and 

came  to  hear  you,  from  your  first  appearance  at  Newcastle,  though 

d  preached  above  six-score  times  before  you  perceived  you  had  made 

impression.     But  you  perceived  the  impression  much  sooner  at 

th,  where  the  novelty  and  oddity  of  a  son's  preaching  on  his  father's 

liad  more  e£fect  in  three  days,  than  preaching  in  his  pulpit  had  in 

fetxrs.    Is  not  this  plainly  declaring,  that  the  effect  was  owing  to 

relty,  and  to  the  novelty  only  ?  For  here  was  the  same  preacher,  the 

learers,  and  surely  the  same  God  to  influence,  (unless  it  were  to  be 

9ly  said,  that  there  is  one  God  of  the  Church,  and  another  stronger 

dag  God  of  the  church-yard,)  so  that  the  only  difference  between 

ing  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  tomb  was  this,  that  the  former,  being 

jtry,  made  little  impression ;  whilst  the  latter,  from  its  strangeness, 

much  attention.    You  may  fancy,  perhaps,  that  you  have  a  Divine 

OS  to  catch  attention ;  but  other  clergymen  are  sure  they  have  no 

ling,  and  therefore  hold  themselves  obliged  to  forbear  the  novelty 

kohhig  on  tombs,  as  much  as  the  singularity  of  preaching  on  their 

> 

dng  daunted  by  this,  Mr.  Wesley  replies,  (p.  556,)  ''  It  appears  ta 
it  you  show  more  eagerness  of  spirit,  more  warmth  and  resentment 
r  last,  than  you  ever  have  done  from  the  beginning. 
a  spoke  of '  a  number  of  unsent  persons  going  about  and  preaching 
rtt  of  heresies.*  I  answered,  '  Within  these  nine  years,  I  have 
>f  two,  and  no  more,  who  have  gone  about  thus ;  though,  I  doubt, 
'  sent  of  God  nor  man.'  Their  names  were  Jonathan  Wildboar 
bomas  Smith,  alias  Moor,  alias  1  know  not  what ;  for  I  fear  he 
d  his  name  as  often  as  his  place.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  either  of 
light  steal  as  well  as  lie,  which  they  have  done  abundantly,  particu- 
I  elaiming  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Whitefleld  or  me,  wherever  they 
It  would  recommend  them  to  their  hearers.     I  should  not  be 


r 
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chaff  item  the  wheal,  I  dare  say  you  will  have  the  thanki  of  the 
ips,  and  of  all  good  men,  both  clergy  and  laity. 
Dhere  is  a  sense  in  which  novelty  awakens  and  amends ;  and  there  is 
tee  in  which  God  is  the  Doer  of  all  things ;  for  whatsoever  is  done 
e  earth.  He  doeth  it  Himself.  If  your  new  doctrine,  or  (not  to  differ 
i  phrases)  if  God's  blessing  on  your  new  doctrine  has  amended  some 
horn  yonr  father  and  yourself,  whilst  you  preached  the  old  doctrine, 
i  yonr  strength  invain ;  this  is  no  proof  of  the  superior  truth,  or  of  God's 
)bation,  of  yonr  novelties ;  or  that  your  father,  who  died  unenlightened 
em,  is  gcme  to  hell ;  or  that  his  exerted  strength  did  not  contribute 
rda  sending  others  to  heaven ;  it  only  shows  that  novelty,  which  has 
oral  tendency  to  awakening,  may,  when  God  pleases,  have  an  efiica- 
tendency  to  amending.  The  new  Act  of  Parliament  against  swear- 
oade  a  convert  who  had  been  long  deaf  to  sermons  and  Scripture. 
roa  will  not  say,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  a  better  thing  than 
^ord  of  God,  though,  in  this  instance,  attended  with  His  influence 
letting, 

fi>llowing  the  Bishop  in  his  vagaries,  Mr.  Wesley  says,  (p.  568,)  ^*  I 
e,  in  your  allowing  that  my  'speculations,  though  false,  yea, 
eading  to  a  deviation  from  order,  may  yet  possibly  be  neither  wilful 
iofol ; '  and  much  more  in  that  which  follows,  *  I  question  not  but 
;  merey  may  both  forgive  and  reward,'  even  that  zeal  which  is 
icording  to  knowledge. 

et  '  such  deviation,'  you  think,  '  may  open  a  door  to  much  dis- 
and  error.'  I  grant  it  may ;  but  I  still  insist — (1.)  That  accidental 
taeqnences  may  flow  from  a  good  thing ;  (2.)  That  the  good  conse- 
BB,  in  the  present  case,  overbalance  tbe  evil,  beyond  all  degrees  of 
ixiBon.    The  same  I  believe  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  public  preaching, 

was  not  the  consequence,  but  the  cause,  of  mine,  whose  doctrine  in 
d,  (though*  he  is  mistaken  in  some  points,)  I  believe  to  be  the  truth 
Gospel. 

never  did  censure  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  and  God  forbid  that 
r  should.  I  do  not  willingly  censure  any,  even  the  grossly  immoral. 
fOVL  advise,  to  '  oomplaiu  of  those  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.' 
tat  way  ?  '  Be  so  public-spirited  as  to  present  them.'  Much  may 
jd  on  that  question.  I  should  ask — (1.)  Have  I  a  right  to  present 
?  I  apprehend  not.  The  churchwardens  of  each  parish  are  to  do 
iHiich  they  will  hardly  do  at  my  instance.  (2.)  If  I  could  do  it 
£  the  presenting  them  to  the  Court  is  not  presenting  them  to  the 
p.  The  Bishop,  you  cannot  but  know,  has  no  more  authority  in 
ia  called  the  Bishop's  Court  than  the  Pope  of  Eome,  (3.)  I  cannot 
it,  suppose  thirty  persons,  in  as  many  counties,  to  the  Lay- Chancellors 
IdaUi  (men  whom  I  apprehend  to  have  just  as  much  authority  from 
.me  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  as  to  try  ecclesiastical  causes,) 
it  Boch  an  expense  both  of  labour,  and  money,  and  time,  as  I  am  by 
ana  able  to  sustain.  And  what  would  be  the  fruit,  if  I  could  sustain 
i  I  was  the  iolormer-general  against  the  immoral  clergy  of  England  ? 
*,  oaa  yon  imagine,  or  *  dare  you  say,  that  I  should  have  the  thanks 
Biahops  and  of  aU  good  men,  both  clergy  and  laity  ? '    If  you  allow 
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or  expect  it  from,  any  man  living.  (3.)  I  no  otkervrije  assume  the 
itolate  of  England,  (if  you  choose  to  use  the  phrase,)  than  I  assume 
ipostolate  of  all  Europe,  or  rather  of  all  the  world, — that  is,  in  plain 
8,  wherever  I  see  one,  or  a  thousand  men  running  into  hell,  be  it  in 
landt  Ireland t  or  France,  yea,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  I 
stop  them,  if  I  can.  As  a  minister  of  Christ,  I  will  beseech  them 
[is  name  to  turn  back  and  be  reconciled  to  God.  Were  I  to  do 
rwise,  were  I  to  let  any  soul  drop  into  the  pit,  whom  I  might  have 
i  from  everlasting  burnings,  I  am  not  satisfied  God  would  accept  my 
, '  Lord,  he  was  not  of  my  parish.' " 

ithing  more  was  heard  from  Bishop  Seeker  on  this  subject,  nor  any 
r,  for  he  did  not  write  again  in  reply. 

SINLESS  PBBFECTION. 

inohing  "sinless  perfection,"  Mr.  Wesley  observes,  (p.  575,)  "What 
ITS  you  did  not  design  for  argument,  but  wit.  *  I  cannot  help  think- 
Jiat  Paul,  with  all  his  infirmities,  might  more  reasonably  be  looked 
.  as  an  inspired  prophet  than  Mr.  Wesley,  though  arrived,  in  his 
imagination,  to  a  sinless  perfection.'  I  never  told  you  so,  nor  any 
dse.  I  no  more  imagine  that  I  have  already  attained,  that  I  already 
God  with  all  my  heart,  soul,  and  strength,  than  that  I  am  in  the 
.  heavens. 

But  you  make  me  abundant  amends  for  this,  by  your  charitable 
f,  that  though  I  may  now  imagine  things  that  are  not,  and  be  mistaken 
my  points,  yet  He  who  remembers  I  am  but  dust,  will  at  last  *  forgive 
reward  me.'  It  is  enough ;  the  time  of  error  and  sin  is  short ;  for 
i^  is  at  hand. 

*  Strangers  and  Pilgrims  here  beloWf 

This  earth,  we  know,  is  not  oar  place* 
And  hasten  through  the  vale  of  woe. 

And  restless  to  behold  Thy  face, 
Swift  to  our  Heavenly  Country  move, 
Our  everlasting  Home  above.'  " 

lis  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  very  interesting  corre- 
deuce* 

le  Teneiable  Seeker,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  promoted  to  the  Arch- 
yprie  of  Oanterbuxy,  and  whose  character  was  aspersed  because  of  his 
and  catholicity  of  spirit,  by  men  opposed  to  the  Church  of  England 
vital  religion,  passed  away,  in  17G8,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
An  interesting  aneodote  is  related  of  his  closing  days : — "  When  he 
laid  upon  his  couch  with  a  broken  thigh,  he  was  visited  at  Lambeth 
Ir.  Talbot,  Vicar  of  St  Giles's,  Beading,  who  had  lived  in  great  intimacy 
him,  and  received  his  preferment  from  him.  '  You  will  pray  with  me, 
oftp'  said  the  Archbishop,  during  this  interview.  Mr.  Talbot  rose,  and 
i  to  look  for  a  Prayer-Book.  *  That  is  not  what  I  want  now,'  said 
ijing  prelate ;  '  kneel  down  by  me,  and  pray  for  me  in  the  way  I 
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iMT  mj  18  to  consider  what  may  bo  reasonably  expected  to  follow 
the  reeovery  of  Rome  to  Italy,  and  the  new  relations  apparently 
iahed  between  the  Pftpacy  as  it  now  is,  and  the  world  at  large,  bat 
ally  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  free  from  Papal  despotism. 
na  the  policy  of  Gavoor  and  Kicasoli,  his  successor,  followed  by 
wt  sagftcious  of  Italian  politicians,  to  leave  the  Homan  question  to 
tied  in  the  course  of  eyents ;  but,  whatever  might  happen,  to  keep 
nestion  within  the  circle  of  civil  politics,  avoiding  religious  discus- 
iid  to  treat  the  Pope  with  reverence  as  a  spiritual  person.  When 
nroie  or  spoke  on  the  subject  they  assumed  the  style  of  earnest 
[lists,  liberal  indeed,  yet  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
allowed  the  Ex-Emperor  of  the  French  to  say  that  the  presence  of  a' 
li  anny  in  Rome  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  head  of  the 
b,  and  that  it  was  proper  for  so  Catholic  a  nation  as  France  to  do 
it  could  be  done  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of  that 
al  head.  But  they  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  Italy  would  not 
dth  any  portion  of  the  national  territory,  however  small  or  poor, 
lesa  remain  content  without  actual  possession  of  Rome  and  the  Papal 
indisputably  the  most  precious  of  all.  They  held  that  if  Rome  was 
azy  to  the  visible  head  of  the  Church  as  a  place  of  residence,  it  was 
leessazy  to  Italy  as  the  metropolis.  The  civil  Government  of  Rome 
eliered  to  be  abused  by  the  Popes,  so  much  abused  that  the  Church 
could  never  be  reformed  until  the  Popes  were  deprived  of  the  tem- 
power,  which,  in  their  hands,  was  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and 
Be  of  oomption.  "  Rome  as  Rome  is,"  they  said,  "  with  her  monu- 
.  her  churches,  her  transte vermes,  her  malaria,  is  altogether  the  city 
Popes,  hat  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  her  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
pital  of  a  great  military  state  and  constitutional  kingdom.  If  the 
»nst  reeide  at  Rome ;  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  world 
le  '*  Holy  Father"  should  be  free  and  independent  in  the  place  of  his 
lea,  we  shall  have  to  examine  honestly  how  Rome,  being  at  the  same 
ha  capital  of  Italy,  can  also  satisfy  the  first  condition  of  assuring 
ndence  and  freedom  to  the  Pope.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  in 
ig  obstacles  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Papacy  with  Italy  we  should 
I  grave  responsibility, — that  of  delaying  for  a  long  time,  no  one  can 
w  long,  the  internal  reformation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  necessity 
fledged  in  the  conscience  of  all  her  members.  And,  besides  these 
erations,  we  need  not  fear  that  a  little  spot  of  territory  like  Rome, 
t  to  the  same  provincial  and  municipal  laws  as  the  rest  of  the 
m,  represented  in  Parliament  by  its  own  deputies  and  senators, 
nded  on  all  sides  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  nationality,  would  ever 
B  a  nest  of  absolutism,  merely  because  the  '  Holy  Father '  and  his 
rogations '  reside  there."  "^ 

cat  Emmanuel  himself, — ^last  of  men  to  revei'ence  or  love  the  Pope, 
igo  declared  an  excommunicate,  and  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the 
hoo^^t  of  excommunication,  a  man  who  refused  the  ministrations  of 
it  when  he  was  thought  to  be  dying,  because  they  were  offered  under 
iUon  incompatible  with  his  duty  as  King  of  Italy, — even  he  thinks 
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Not  eyen  in  the  present  state  of  covert  and  allowed  license  * 
16  better  portion  of  the  priesthood  consent  to  lire.  The  Divine 
tion  of  the  ficunilj  can  only  be  suppressed  by  such  an  artificial 
L  as  has  been  organized  at  Homo,  and  only  the  masses  of  society 
d  by  its  influence  will  ever  tolerate  it.  Hence,  the  marriage  of 
ia  one  of  the  very  first  objects  sought  in  times  of  political  change, 
now  see  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  it  will  doubtless  bo  introduced 
le  dioceses  recently  alienated  from  Home  by  the  Pope's  folly  in 
ig  on  an  unreasonable  reassertion  of  his  ancient  claim  to  the  attribute 
Uibility.  The  visible  head  of  the  l^apal  Church  is  now  too  feeble 
together  the  membars  of  its  unwieldy  body. 

onacyover  the  temporal  authority  in  any  state  of  Europe  or  America, 

B  colonies,  being  now  practically  taken  from  tlie  Pope,  the  Sovereigns 

insulted  will  only  protect  the  priesthood  on  condition  of  receiving 

tire  allegiance  which  has  been  liitherto  doubtful  or  divided ;  and 

re  the  Church  will  either  be  allied  to  the  State  or  persecuted  by  it, 

Russia ;  or,  under  constitutional  governments,  the  priesthood,  being 

1  from  the  unbending  discipline  of  Rome,  will  become  capable  of 

eonntry,  and  the  priest  being  at  once  a  loyal  citizen  and  lawful 

d  and  father,  will  hold  himself  as  free  as  other  men  to  tliiok  and 

is  Chnreh  will  in  some  countries  become  national,  not  by  statute, 

>winent,  but  by  a  national  autonomy, — a   domestic  priesthood, 

rated  with  the  population  of  each  country,  will  come  under  domestic 

les.    Through  all  the  common  channels  of  intelligence  streams  of 

onght  will  flow  in  upon  the  priests,  and  their  intellectual  character 

B  its  features  from  the  country  whereto  they  belong,  and  less  and 

a  Borne;  as  Home  itself,  renovated  and  changed,  ^nll  become  the 

Italian  culture  as  well  as  the  seat  of  royal  government. 

ia,  we  say,  speaking  humanly :  all  this  we  anticipate  because  of 

lition  of  histoxy  which  is  to  be  observed  continually  in  the  whole 

of  events.    But  there  is  another  and  far  more  potent  element  to 

'.  into  the  account.    Every  where  there  i3  now  established  religious 

Yon  may  go  to  Vienna,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon, 

nd  fijid  tiiere  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  openly  recognized. 

r  liiten  to  the  parliamentary  debates,  or  peruse  the  books  aud  other 

Titings  of  those  countries,  and  find  the  incorporation  of  religious 

in  the  legislation  and  practice  of  the  civilized  world  spoken  of  as 

ized  necessity.    What  then  follows  ?    It  follows  that  henceforth 

irch  of  Christ  must  be  every  where  free.    She  is  not  merely 

d  to  breathe  and  live,  but  she  is  invited  by  entire  populations  to 

I  lier  fidth,  and  publish  abroad  the  glad  tidings  with  which  she  is 

i.    While  the  ancient  dynasties  that  dwelt  in  close  alliance  with 

jer  of  harlots  have  melted  away,  that  anti-Christian  power  receives 

:-predicted  retribution.    The  Papacy,  deprived  of  its  regal  state 

il  servants,  cannot  either  patronize  or  persecute  after  the  ancient 

ind  ours  will  be  the  sin  and  shame  if  we  do  not  rush  into  the  open 

I  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  salvation. 

lUude  to  the  mulieres  subintroductie,  the  women  permitted  to  Uve  as 
pen  in  priests*  houses. 

KVZ.-^FIITH  BEBIXS.  8   8 
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nuzk  well  the  inilni 
_  StFwddewtibestl 

wBuiTCMitaries.  HepredklBlhedest] 
the  Lord  1^*11  consume  wiOi  tlw  Spirit 
irilh  the  tei^tnns  of  Hia  eoBing."  ! 
is  not  ihedatmetunof  the  "mrBteryt 
of  the  field,  mud  making  the  var  quit 
Gospel  br  the  nunistimtian  of  living 
will  be  the  •'  Spirit  of  Hia  month,"— t 
with  Hia  bithfol  Bervanta.  will  be  ' 
\nulem  vet  imbiown  erenta  maj  bi 
ignonnt  of  the  Htenl  meuung  of  thii 
th«  wmnant  of  other  Snirtims  that  ■ 
the  power  of  God  ia  manifeated  wbc 
fnlfil  their  emnd.  ire  Tentnre  to  belu 
done  ia  not  confided  to  the  tranior  or  t 
evangelist,  who  can  now  talte  the  fiek 
DO  tun  forbidding  him.  "Therefore, 
traditions  which  jre  have  been  tangh 
propagated  br  priesta,  hot  delivered  tt 
the  Bible,  and  handed  down  to  ns  in  ti 
and  bv  these  onlv. — to  fntbliab  them  a 
leaving  ecmtroveny  for  later  and  lea 
at  the  recovery  of  a  fallen  world,— v 
ahowing  onr  gladnesa  and  Ihanhfnliu 
montha.  "Now,  our  Lord  Jeens  C 
Father,  which  hath  loved  na,  and  ha 
and  good  ht^  through  grace,  comtori 
eveiy  good  word  and  work."  * 


*  At  fint  sight,  a  telegram  from  Flor 
the  ninth  of  last  month,  the  da;  wl 
sovereignty  of  Borne  and  the  Bomon 
kingdom  of  Italy,  maj  »ean  to  eontiadi 
abiolnte  dethronement  of  the  Fipa^. 
"  the  Pope  pteaervBi  his  dignitiei  and  I 
togatives  aa  Soreteign.  A  law  will  be  pi 
to  goarantao  the  territorial  freedooi  and  I 
exerdsa  of  his  apiiitna]  aathorily."  No 
writer  eannot  pretend  to  nnderatand  il 
Italian  Parliament  will  have  to  make  It,  ■ 
any  aoti  of  prrumat  prerogatire  in  this  I 
wonld  be  ineonaiatent  with  the  prerogat 
and  honour  of  their  nuited  nation.  Titfa 
bat  he  is  man  enough  to  refnie  to  be  bvt 
Doable  atara  may  roll  rotmd  one  cenln 
revolve  romid  the  Boman  eentra  of  domi 
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THE  RAILWAY  TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  ALPS. 

T  Is  sepantted  from  the  reel  of  Europe  by  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
deseribea  a  vast  aemicirde  from  the  Golf  of  Genoa  almost  to  Trieste 
Adriatic,  and  of  which  Mont  Blanc,  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
*  in  height,  msj  be  said  to  form  the  nncleus.  This  natural  barrier 
g  ages  eenred  as  a  rampart  to  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  permitted 
^daa.  to  develop  itself  in  safety  within  its  limits,  while  adjoining 
m  were  still  plunged  in  barbarism.  There  is,  however,  no  obstacle 
nidable  that  man,  attracted  by  the  unknown,  and  impelled  by  a 
M>  extend  hia  power,  does  not  endeavour  to  overcome,  no  mountains 
that  he  does  not  seek  to  surmount  them.  Thus  the  Romans,  their 
lee  established  throughout  Italy,  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  beyond 
md  boundaries  of  their  first  domain.  Following  upwards  the  course 
taixow  valleys  at  whose  bottom  torrents,  from  the  mountains  above 
oared,  and  climbing  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  they  cleared  for 
vea  a  path  through  the  defiles  of  tliis  region  of  snowy  summits,  and 
eeted  a  transit  from  the  one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  It  was  by 
lases,  at  an  elevation  of  some  two  thousand  metres  above  the  level 
aa,  that  they  invaded  the  plains  of  Gaul  and  Germany ;  by  these 
jaea  the  torrent  of  barbarians  formerly  rushed  down  upon  Italy ; 
B  same  heights  French  armies  in  recent  times  have  climbed  in 
nolnmna  to  find  numerous  iields  of  battle. 

Alps  have  scarcely  been  a  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  armies  and 
Ba  between  nations,  they  certainly  have  always  been  a  serious 
I  to  the  extension  of  international  commerce.  Before  the  com- 
jent  of  this  century,  there  did  not  exist  among  these  mountains  a 
lat  could  be  traversed  by  a  carriage ;  mules  were  the  only  means 
it.  It  was  Napoleon  who,  in  1801,  opened  the  first  proper  road 
tiem,  that  of  the  Simplon,  on  which  he  expended  eighteen  millions 
iy  and  employed  six  thousand  labourers.  Even  at  the  present 
'  the  joum^  from  Switzerland  or  France  into  Italy,  there  are  only 
yotea  worth  naming :  that  of  the  Splugen,  completed  in  1823, 
the  vall^  of  the  Rhino  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Como ;  that  of 
ino,  constructed  in  1822  between  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  Lake 
e;  that  of  St.   Gothard,  formed  during  the  years  1820-1832, 

weic^ts  and  measures  in  this  article  are  expressed  in  aeoordanoe  with 
io  i^stem,  in  which  they  were  originally  given.  The  use  of  this  sys* 
ady  adopted  not  only  by  France,  but  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  several  countries  of  South  America ;  and 
also  by  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Austria ;  was  legalised  in  this 
fj  Aet  of  Parliament  in  1864.  Steps  have  lately  been  taken  by  some 
le  bodies  to  make  its  use  by  the  community  compulsory ;  and  a  con- 
itatistical  delegates,  assembled  in  Berlin  in  1803,  pronounced  it  to  be 
•st  convenient  of  all  the  measures  that  could  be  recommended  for 
mal  use.'*  It  will  doubtless  in  time  become  universally  recognised, 
nanres  and  weights  mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  the  centimetre 
L  inehes ;  the  m^tre  is  30-37070  inches ;  the  kilometre  is  1098*6881000 
la  kilognunmo  is  2*2046213  pounds,  avoirdupois. 

8  s  2 
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between  lie  Lake  ot  lb«  Four  Cnnlo 
Slmploq,  which  foUowB  the  boriete  of  t 
of  tbe  Rhone,  and  which  also,  pasuni 
Lake  Maggiore  ;  that  of  the  Little  St. 
Isfero  and  tha  volley  otAoBta;  that  of  U' 
Are  and  Susa :  and  lastly  the  ronto  b 
tbe  coast  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  Of  th 
tnoBt  rcmarkahle.  eo  far  as  concerns  ll: 
various  experiments  inado  respecting 
Cenis.  Tlua  route,  like  that  across  the 
of  Napoleon.  It  was  coDBtractcd  durin 
1811)  by  the  Chevalier  Fabroui,  and  co 
Leaving  Chambery,  it  pursues  for  son 
whicli  liowever  it  leaves  for  that  of  i 
Iscrc,  the  bed  of  which  is  encnmbercd 
impetuous  course."  Tbe  scenery  wliic 
that  charaotet  of  savage  grandeur  wbic 
mountains.  These  monntaias,  whose 
formed  of  strata  the  most  varied  :  tlie  i 
posterior  to  the  tertiary  deposits,  and 
out  at  the  rarface.  Tlio  strata  howeve 
Savoy,  eallcd  Iia  Mannenne,  are  anlbi 
rocks  formed  of  ailiceons  pebbles,  whlo) 
water.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  cm 
the  mountains,  are  generally  fertile ;  ki 
by  the  adjoining  heights,  they  enjoy  a  t 
legion  of  corn-lands  and  meadows  ;  ai 
metres  above  the  sea,  Uie  vine  is  seen 
those  picturesque  scenes  witli  which  t 
these  cultivated  tracts  is  one  of  forests,  ri 
dred  metres,  beyond  which  is  the  regio) 

Tbo  ascent  of  Mont  Cenis  may  be 
bonrg.  Hera  tbe  trav^er  qnits  tiie 
brought  in  face  of  the  monntun,  w] 
doublings  that  conduct  him  at  lengtl 
magnificent  forest  of  firs  and  larches  i 
stretches  of  pastures  and  rocks.  In  i 
placed  at  ceitnin  distances,  mark  the  n 
the  snow.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  done 
elevated  wilda  safe.  Twenty-three  hom 
between  Lanflebonrg  and  Susa ;  theii 
whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  keep  the  : 
to  travellers  when  in  danger.  At  the 
eumnutfi  of  surrounding  mountains,  is 
charming  lake,  tlie  axnre  waters  of  w 
treat ;  in  front  of  the  lake  stands  a 
when  with  his  army  lie  crossed  Uont  C< 

'  lUpst  drt  Drux  Honda ;  to  an  elabon 
»i  the  STMter  pari  of  thia  paper. 
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t  in  times  whon  the  journey  over  the  mountain  was  attended  with 
iak,  this  hajdce  is  now  only  tenanted  by  an  abbot,  who  derives  from 
I  in  the  lake  a  considerable  income.  The  height  of  the  pass  above 
el  of  the  sea  is  two  thousand  and  ninety-eight  metres. 
Mont  Genis  passage  across  the  Alps,  a  monument  of  enterprise  and 
men  of  solid  construction,  has  greatly  contribated  to  multiply  and 
:  the  relations  between  Franco  and  Italy ;  being  the  most  direct 
om  Paris  to  Turin,  and  constantly  traversed  by  regular  services  for 
lYeyance  both  of  passengers  and  merchandise.  Yet,  if  it  constituted 
Kxrtant  advance  upon  the  mule-patbs  which  it  succeeded,  it  is  now 
her  insufficient  in  the  new  relatious  of  nations  to  each  other  induced 
fmys.  The  quantity  of  merchandize  to  be  transported,  and  the  num- 
travellers  constantly  in  motion,  have  largely  increased ;  and  not 
ive  the  necessities  of  a  growing  traffic  to  bo  met,  but  that  require* 
i  rapid  locomotion  which  is  become  general.  While  in  sixteen 
a  traveller  may  get  over  the  six  hundred  and  eighty  kilometres 
ft  Paris  and  Saint  Michel,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  oneself  to  spending 

hours  on  the  seventy -nine  kilometres  between  Saint  Michel  and 
[i  was  to  supply  this  break  in  the  continuous  railway  communication 
9  piereing  of  the  crest  of  the  Alps  by  a  tunnel  was  decided  upon.  This 
lowever,  it  was  evident  would  occupy  much  time :  it  was  calcu* 
lat  its  completion,  by  ordinary  processes,  could  not  be  expected  to 

less  than  twenty-four  years;  and  altliough  by  the  adoption  of 
mts  discovered  by  M.  Sommeiller,  this  interval,  it  was  hoped, 
t»e  much  shortened,  it  still  appeared  likely  to  be  so  considerable, 
me  other  method  of  crossing  the  mountain  meanwhile  was  sought 
Dho  result  of  many  observations  and  experiments  was,  that  an 
1  company  undertook  the  formation  of  a  railway  of  a  now  construe- 
J  which  the  steepest  gradients  necessitated  by  the  route  might 
roome.  By  tlie  "  Fell  System,"  with  which  the  public  are  now 
ly  familiar,  the  journey  from  Saint  Michel  to  Susa  is  performed  in 
on  and  a  half,  instead  of  tho  twelve  or  fourteen  formerly  required, 
th  much  less  cost  to  the  traveller. 

9  magnificent  road  laid  out  by  Fabroni,  and  the  "  Fell "  railway,  have 
f   great  advantage  for  the    passage  from   France  to  Italy,   the 

which  will  ensue  from  the  tunnel  under  the  mountain,  in  course 
ntion,  will  be  much  more  considerable.  It  was  in  1857  that  Count 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  company,  named  **  Victor 
loel,"  for  cutting  through  Mont  Cenis,  or  rather  Mont  Tabor,  contiga- 
ifc.  According  to  tlie  agreement  entered  into,  the  works  were  to  be 
ted  at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
hat  the  company  was  to  contiibuto  to  it  the  sum  of  twenty  millions 
68.  Alter  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France,  in  1802,  the  com- 
r  "  Victor  Emmanuel "  was  dissolved,  when  tlie  Italian  authorities, 
tirely  alone  in  the  enterprise,  invited  the  co-operation  of  Franco, 
iponse  was  favourable ;  according  to  estimates,  as  at  present  arrived 

total  outlay  will  amount  to  seventy- five  millions  of  francs,  of 
the  French  Government  undertook  to  defray  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
rrillions. 
DMMt  eerione  di£&eultiy  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  out  this  gi([antio 
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ondarUking,  inu  the  leogth  of  ttmnel 
much  »s  -posBible,  the  opamBg  wm  fis 
moantain,  ks  high  as  eonld  be  reached  b 
lailvrays.  If  its  entrance  h^  been  pi 
its  length  wonld  hare  been  much  greati 
in^  of  tbe  cost  of  b«iilage.  The  entru 
noche,  was  fixed  abont  one  thouund  t« 
abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  On  the  Fi 
neceaaatj  to  fix  it  u  low  ai  possible,  in 
more  easilj  effected  with  the  exialing  U 
was  reqruBite,  loo,  in  order  to  profide  1 
tamiel  ahonld  hare  a  doable  indinatiim 
sde ;  the  other  towards  the  notth,  or  F 
of  the  inclines  being  plaoed  at  an  eqoal 
The  twQ  points  lor  commencing  opera 
it  was  next  needful  to  provide  for  the  ei 
vated  from  either  ride.  An  error  here  i 
would  have  been  a  aerions  one  indeed, 
in  a  metre  in  each  of  them,  wonld  have 
other,  in  the  interior  of  tbe  etrtb,  K  1 
To  regnlate  lbs  direction  of  tbe  woA 
acenracy,  the  vertical  plane  in  which  tb 
fixed  and  staked  ont  on  the  ntr&ce  of  tl 
sented  many  diffienltiee,  owing  to  the  « 
passing  throngfa  pomta  all  bnt  inaceeua 
aid  of  trigoiuMDCtiy,  Mid,  bj  mewu  of  b 
over  the  gronnd  an  imaginai;  line,  wU 
there  were  obatmetions  to  the  view,  mou 
at  Uodane  to  the  Bnmmit,  thmce  to  deM 
neche.  It  was  onlj  after  repeated  trials 
that  a  signal  eonld  be  planted  on  the  h 
Tertieal  plane  with  the  two  openings  to  t 
pliahed,  the  direction  to  be  taken  in  the  i 
fhllj  fixed.  In  order  to  this,  an  obser 
theodolite,  was  placed  on  the  opposite  aid 
and  in  the  line  of  its  prolonged  axil.  T 
at  the  mark  on  the  snmmit,  and  a  light  S 
TBted  gallerx,  prerents  the  sligbteat  deri 
line  required.  Aa  the  same  precaations 
excsTationa  advance  straight  tovrards  eM 
that  the  workmen  will  in  dne  time  meet  i 
doubt  on  thii  point  exists  in  the  minds  o 
The  perforation  of  tlie  lock  is  carried 
bara  of  steel  moved  by  machinery  ooi 
Bppar«tna  for  compresaiiig  the  air  ia  loot 
stream  of  water  drawn  from  the  river  f 
eneh  representing  a  force  of  eighty  ho 
pl«7  a  BjHtem  of  force-pomps,  hy  whieb  i 
hnge  receiver.  The  receivers,  ten  in  m 
placed inabnildingbj-themselvee;  eachol 
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I  of  air,  at  a  proBsure  of  Beven  atmospheres,  equal  to  a  hundred  and 
ten  onbio  metres  at  the  ordiuary  pressure.  One  of  these  cubic  metres 
idensed  air  represents  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
thousand  kilogrammes  through  the  space  of  one  motre.  Thus 
,  this  power  is  maintained  without  Eeusible  loss  for  tweutj-four 
and  is  distributable  with  the  greatest  facility  to  any  point  of  the 
where  its  agency  may  be  wanted. 

m  the  receivers,  iron  pipes  are  carried  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to 
nlcs,  in  the  further  part  of  which  they  furnish  the  force  necessary 
viag  the  boring-machines.  These  pipes,  on  reaching  the  mouth  of 
&nel«  are  laid  under  its  floor,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  damage  from 
ig  or  xoeks  falling  from  the  roof.  At  any  desired  point  they  branch 
flezihle  India-rubber  tubes,  wrapped  in  strong  cloth,  and  which  are 
sned  with  the  progress  of  the  miners.  On  the  spot  of  actual  opera- 
MUsh  tube  is  attached  to  a  cylinder  in  which  a  piston,  pointed  with 
■  moved  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  admitted  to  it.  The  steel  head 
piston  is  driven  upon  the  rock  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  strokes 
ante,  eyeiy  stroke  representing  the  fall  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  kilo- 
j88  through  the  height  of  a  metre.  By  an  ingenious  piece  of 
liam,  the  piston,  whose  stroke  is  twelve  centimetres,  turns  on  its 
da,  and  is  pushed  forward,  little  by  little,  in  proportion  as  its  point 
ktea  the  rock.  Nine  of  such  machines,  each  provided  with  six  borers, 
noessantly  upon  a  vertical  area  of  nearly  three  metres  broad,  and 
ost  equal  height  When  the  cavities  they  have  bored  have  reached 
I  of  eighty  centimetres,  charges  of  gunpowder  are  inserted  and  flred. 
dc  is  rent  and  scattered  by  the  explosion,  waggons  convey  the  loose 
away,  and  the  machines  are  quickly  again  at  work.  This  opera- 
peated  thrice  a  day,  secures  an  advance  of  about  two  metres  every 
•four  hours.  The  enlargement  of  the  tunnel,  after  the  action  of  the 
madunefl,  to  the  dimensions  requisite  for  the  construction  of  two 
rails,  is  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  means,  the  use  of  the  pick, 
urner,  and  blasting.  The  sides  and  roof  are  then  carefully  walled 
dented,  so  as  to  prevent  auy  risk  of  the  further  falling  in  of  rock 
permanent  roadway. 

usi  expected,  until  the  present  deplorable  war  broke  out,  that  the 
listance,  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  metres,  would  have  been 
early  in  1871.  Probably  the  state  of  public  affairs,  on  both  sides 
kips,  may  have  the  effect  of  delaying  for  a  time  the  completion  of 
iportant  international  enterprise ;  one  which  wHl  doubtless  be 
the  first,  however,  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
[Continent. 

rocks  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  have  been  quartz, 
and  ealoareoos  schist.  In  piercing  the  quartzes,  which  were 
Qgly  hard,  the  progress  was  slow,  notwithstanding  the  large 
oiant  of  borers;  recently  the  schists  met  with  have  permitted  a 
tpid  advance.  It  was  feared  that  large  subterraneous  sheets  of 
'oold  lie  in  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  which,  being  '*  tapped,"  would 
na  to  time  flood  the  works,  and  cause  long  delays.  Nothing  of  the 
a  been  SKperieneed.  There  have  been,  of  course,  some  infiltrations 
Tf  ani  the  pick  has  broken  in  upon  some  pools ;  but  after  a  few 
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days  •!!  Uw  wmlei  thsj  contained  hu  1 
been  left  dry. 

The  length  of  this  tunnel  will  for 
atrncted:  it  vill  amount  to  more  tli 
two  loogen  which  at  present  exist, — 
Ecillea  and  Avignon,  and  that  of  Blaia 
thonund  two  bo&dred,  and  foor  tlion 
he  aaked  how  tiaTfcllen  are  to  be  suppl 
■ago  of  fnch  an  extent ;  how  loeomotiv 
an  nnbroken  subterranean  conrao  wit 
their  imoke.  VentilatiBg  ehaita  wen 
them,  the  m^ontain  would  hare  bad 
drp'ib.  of  fifteen  or  tixteen  hundred 
inquiries  indicate  are  gronndless.  On 
Felf-maintaining;.  and  probably  will  ht 
Two  ckues  will  eontribnte  to  thii 
temperature  between  the  Northern  an 
the  greater  eleration  of  the  month  of  I 
difference  of  level  being  one  hundred 
be  formed  in  effect  a  abaft  of  lo  mi 
there  will  alwaja  be  a  considerable  dn 

Aa  to  the  requisite  ventilation  dnriu 
happily  obtained  by  the  use  of  air  u  ■ 
Had  it  been  necessary  to  have  reconn 
be«m  vastly  increaaed,  if  not  altojieth 
by  the  respiration  of  workmen,  the  em 
of  powder  in  blasting,  could  faarJly  ha' 
mi-lres  of  tnnnellin^.  Thanki  to  the  i 
we  have  above  described,  this  obstach 
boring-piiton  at  tho  extremity  of  the  j 
portion  of  fresh  air.  Six  cubio  mitre* 
are  erery  minnie  thus  introdoeed,  or  fo 
condition.  If  this  volume  of  pure  air 
dent  far  the  comfortable  prosecution  ol 
tnm  a  co^k  attach»l  lo  receivers  q>c 
compressed  air  not  nied  in  the  wotks, 
require.  Tae  air  thus  disengaged  at  the: 
back  that  which  has  been  vitiated  tow< 
latter,  however,  doea  not  of  itaelf  find  i 
distance,  beinj  arrested bjtbe  proasnre 
From  thi^  point,  by  means  of  a  tnaehl 
drawn  out  ani  mixed  with  the  extei 
loads  of  rock  and  nuterial  from  Uie  i 
of  the  monntain.  where  there  has  been 
•*  bank."  which  is  visible  from  a  great 
chain,  which  runs  on  a  drum,  waggou 
hj  their  own  weight,  are  made  to  dra 
requisites,  from  the  valley  below ;  on  i 
the  water  is  emptied,  and  the  waggont 
wp-    Twelve  hundred  workmoi,  aeHh 
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ayed  hj  the  engineera  and  contraotora  to  whom  the  completion  of  the 
rtaking  is  confided. 

all  the  appliances  brought  into  nae  in  the  construction  of  the  railway 

r  the  Alps,  that  of  propelling  machines  by  means  of  condensed  air  is 

Lost  remarkable.    Hitherto,  such  an  employment  of  the  atmosphere 

iQurce  of  motive  power  has  been  thought  impracticable ;  it  is  now 

n  that  oompreEsed  air  may  not  only  be  utilized  for  the  driving  of 

inery,  but  that  for  many  purposes  it  has  not  a  few  advantages  over 

u    It  can  be  introduced  everywhere  without  danger,  and  it  is  appli- 

at  considerable  distances.    It  is  easy  to  convey  its  force  upon  a  given 

in  a  given  quantity,  to  stow  it  in  receivers,  and  to  conduct  it  by 

in  any  required  direction,  so  as  to  make  it  available  in  oompara- 

remote  workshops.    The  opening  of  a  cock  suffices  to  put  a  machino 

tion ;  and  a  meter,  like  those  for  gas,  marks  the  amount  of  power 

ded.    With  this  agent  it  is  not  necessary,  as  for  a  steam-engine,  to 

leparate  places  for  the  boiler,  the  machine  itself,  and  the  fuel ;  there 

kher  smoke,  nor  heat,  nor  fear  of  fires  or  explosions.    Such,  at  least, 

le  expectations  raised  by  the  success  of  M.  Sommeiller's  effort  to 

himself  of  compressed  air  in  the  extensive  operations  we  have  been 

bing.    If  these  hopes  are  well-founded,  tlie  piercing  of  Mont  Tabor 

ot  only  in  itself  prove  to  have  been  of  immense  international  influ- 

but  it  will  have  been  indirectly  the  occasion  of  giving  an  important 

ee  to  several  branches  of  industrial  progress. 

9   political   changes   which    the    success   of  the   enterprise   will 

ibute  to  bring  about,  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  foreshow. 

it  events  seem  to  indicate  that  what  arc  called  the  ''  Latin"  races 

e  sensibly  drawn  closer  together  tlian  formerly ; — by  the  bonds  of  a 

on  sympathy,  arising  both  from  their  present  circumstances  and  their 

dstory.    Italy  and  France,  it  may  at  all  events  be  hoped,  will  be  no 

gainers  from  the  triumph  of  the  engineering  skill  which   has 

hed  the  Alps ;  not  by  devising  means  of  surmounting  their  snowy 

,  but  by  passing  at  express  speed  under  them.  D. 


"  UNIVERSAL  RESTORATION." 

t  world  is  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  by  turns  represents  the 
as  of  each.  As  the  night  follows  the  day,  so  the  shadow  of  sin 
tnally  pursues  the  brightness  of  eveiy  human  joy.  Thoughtful  men  of 
age  have  found  their  sternest  task  to  be  to  find  the  limitation  of  evil, 
8  subjection  to  the  good.  Abraham,  appealing  to  **  the  Judge  of  all 
irth"  for  Sodom;  Job,  arguing  in  his  humiliation  against  his 
forters;"  and  David,  pondering  ''the  prosperity  of  the  wicked;" 
leient  witnesses  to  the  interest  of  this  great  question.  The  Hindu 
»en  dreaming  for  centuries  of  the  many  incarnations  which  Krishna 
aeoomplish  before  the  evil  of  Shiva  shall  be  superseded.  To  the 
m,  the  good  dei^  Ormuzd,  did  not  appear  to  be  more  powerful  or 
B  than  Ahyim^^i^  the  evil  one.  The  Manichean  and  the  Gnostio,  of 
iaa  times,  supposed  evil  to  share  the  honours  of  creation  with 
I  goodness.    The  Stoic  thought  evil  to  be  inevitable,  and  only  to  be 
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oonqoered  by  tabmission ;  while  the  Epienrean  ooncludad  that  pleasure 
muBt  be  the  great  end  of  a  life  surrounded  by  pain  and  woe. 

Christianity  has,  however,  suggested  and  developed  the  idea  that  evil  is 
capable  of  suppression  and  extinction.  It  has  taaght  us  more  of  man's 
inadequacy  to  meet  the  miseries  of  his  condition,  but  also  has  assured  u 
that  God  is  able  and  willing  to  save.  Predictions  of  the  purposes  of  Divice 
goodness  towards  a  suffering  creation,  are  found  in  many  an  ancient  Gentile 
myth,  as  well  as  in  the  Bymbols  and  sayings  of  Jewi:ih  prophecy.  But  in  the 
miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  Power  was  revealed  before  which  all  disease 
fled ;  and  in  His  resurrection,  Death,  "  the  last  enemy,"  lay  at  the  feet  of 
redeemed  humanity.  The  Gospel  has  gone  out  to  all  the  world  since  then, 
with  its  **  great  and  precious  promises "  to  **  all  men,  and  eqpecial]|y " 
unto  ^*  them  that  believe."  Its  attitude  before  our  race  is  so  benign,  toA 
the  "  goodwill "  it  proclaims  so  inexhaustible,  that  some  are  ready  to 
announce  results  which  even  its  generosity  and  philanthropy  (Titna  iiL  4) 
do  not  justify.  Man's  old  despair  before  the  tyranny  of  bodily  and  spixitiial 
evil  is  almost  forgotten;  and,  chased  by  the  advancing  light  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  it  is  already  seen  to  be  but  a  shadow  on  His  realm, 
and  not  a  permanent  blot.  But  we  have  no  right  to  disguise  the  eon- 
ditions  upon  which  salvation  is  offered,  nor  to  disparage  the  responsibility 
of  individual  man.  The  New  Testament  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
unrestricted  amnesty  to  all  rebels  against  heaven,  or  as  an  nneonditioaed 
charter  of  immunity  from  all  the  consequences  of  sin. 

Below*  we  give  the  title  of  a  very  readable  book  of  five  hundred  pages, 
written  by  a  thoughtful  and  studious  author,  in  favour  of  the  theory  ef 
•*  universal  restoration."    He  keeps  up  such  an  incessant  fire  upon  theo- 
logians, that  we  cannot  suspect  him  to  be  one,  even  if  the  independent 
evidence  upon  this  point  were  less  than  it  is.    Most  likely  he  is  a  layman, 
interested  in  religious  questions,  but  witliout  any  special   training  lor 
Uieological  disputation.    His  acquaintance  with  general  literature  is  very 
respectable,  and  his  observations  upon  the  Church  and  the  world,  thoogk 
discursive,   are   alwa3's  intelligent   and  discriminating.      His  views  of 
inspiration  are  conveniently  lax  and  supple,  although  he  is  a  believer  in 
miracles,  in  revelation  in  general,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Locd. 
But  he  has  looked  upon  the  great  mystery,  and,  unliappily  has  attempted 
its  solution.    As  the  pursuit  of  perpetual  motion,  and  the  qnadraton  of 
the  circle,  has  fascinated  many  a  mind,  so  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
fancy  that  there  must  be  some  ground  upon  which  reason  may  tread  in 
the  dreary  ab3rss  of  e?iL    "It  is  certain,'*  we  take  him  as  "**»****"*"g 
*'  that  evil  cannot  be  infinite  or  absolute,  or  else  it  would  be  equal  to  God. 
Then  if  it  has  a  limit,  and  had  a  beginning,  it  may  have  an  end.  It  maybe 
that  sin  and  suffering  are  but  temporary  necessities  to  the  finite  ereatu%  aad 
he  will  be  for  ever  rising  to  a  higher  and  freer  condition.    Bigotiy  any 
try  to  suppress  such  a  view,  and  prejudice  may  turn  away  in  ^s«^*ii« ;  bat 
for  want  of  it  the  religious  world  has  fallen  into  innumerable  atan  and 
misfortunes.    For  want  of  this  guiding  star,  the  bark  of  the  Chnzch  hw 
drifted  far  from  her  course,  and  is  in  danger  of  deatmctioiL"    Aod  oar 
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or  thinks  tliat  the  only  evangel  which  can  arrest  the  madness  and 
ry  of  mankind,  is  his  doctrine  that  all  fallen  intelligences  will  he 
nered  bj  gradual  bat  eventual  salvation. 

man  with  one  idea  is  not  a  goide  we  prefer  in  the  search  for  tmth. 

mrvey  of  things  does  not  show  them  as  they  are :  he  sees  them  dia- 

red  and  distorted.    Every  position  he  takes  is  intended  to  bring  the 

9r-theory  into  bolder  relief,  and  he  chooses  **  darkness  rather  than 

"  when  it  will  make  tlie  favourite  subject  more  imposing.    So  thij 

r  de&ces  his  comprehensive,  and  otherwise  instructive,  review  of  the 

ectnal  and  religious  world  with  the  constant  intrusion  of  one  irre- 

ible  thought    He  shows  up  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  Ghiis- 

y,  in  order  that  he  may  demonstrate  the  evil  which  attends  the 

iBce  or  denial  of  this  central  principle :  he  tries  to  prove  that  the 

.ess  of  Atheism,  the  refinements  of  Pantheism,  and  the  stubborn 

ts  of  Positivism,  are  but  defences  into  which  tlie  human  mind  has  been 

1  for  want  of  the  shelter  which  his  supposed  truth  supplies.    The 

ranee  which  even  yet  infests  the  Christian  Church,  he  reckons  to  have 

I  from  the  prevalent  mistakes  respecting  the  purposes  of  God's  un- 

d  mercy.    If  the  orthodox  had  only  known  that  God  never  destroyed 

ra,  they  would  never  have  attempted  the  extirpation  of  heretics.    If 

lad  suspected  that  evil  was  not  checked  by  the  Divine  government, 

mnitted  to  fulfil  its  career  and  expend  its  force,  they  would  not  have 

meh  desperate  measures  for  the  extinction  of  error.    In  the  partial 

ks  which  the  Bible  and  Christianity  have  conferred  upon  the  world, 

8  only  the  power  which  his  doctrine  has  wielded,  though  imperfectly 

itood.     Truth  has  made  its  way  even  when  embarrassed  with  a 

« of  error.    Thus  the  dominant  notion  is  set  up,  like  Joseph's  sheaf, 

nve  the  obeisance  of  all  around. 

says,  (p.  59,)  "the  solemn  and  impressive  fact  that  Christianity 
)t  essentially  extended  its  nominal  sway  over  the  earth  since  the 
iges  succeeding  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  affords  a  strong  proof  to 
ind  that  the  Gospel  is  not  really  proclaimed."  This  assumes,  of 
,  that  the  Gospel  when  **  really  proclaimed  "  is  irresistible.  This 
then  have  been  the  cause  of  its  first  success,  which  he  thinks  has 
been  paralleled.  But  did  the  apostles  really  preach  "universal 
btion  ?  "  We  do  not  think  they  did ;  and  even  this  author  cannot 
hat  they  did,  or,  if  they  did,  why  was  not  the  success  continuous? 
jB  the  modem  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  originated  with  St. 
tine ;  but,  if  so,  why  did  not  the  Gospel  universally  triumph  before 
la  ?  We  could  wish  that  all  errors  were  barren  and  unfruitful,  and 
mth  only  gained  upon  the  acceptance  of  an  enlightened  world, 
might  then  be  easily  recognized  by  its  success,  and  error  would  be 
2ided  at  once  by  its  own  failures.  If  Christianity  must  be  tried  by 
mdard  of  success,  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  result.  But  if 
representation  is  the  only  cause  of  its  "  failures,"  what  shall  we 
I  those  who  rejected  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles? 
M  they  did  not  understand  the  Gospel  as  our  author  does. 
greal  fallacy  at  the  root  of  this  reasoning  is  that  conversion  is 
ed  as  a  merely  intellectual  process,  and  not  as  a  consent  of  the 
with  the  understanding.     Do  we  not  all  know  by  what  subtile 


utifiees  the  "  natnnl  nun  "  refuses  to  re 
Allowing  thit  our  theologr  u  Ulibla. 
the  hnmui  mind  ereiTirhere  williug  U 
exhibited  ?  Bnt  w«  ma;  test  this  new  Qt 
that  there  ij  MlTBtioB  not  only  ibr  thoa 
frir  oil  men  imiversallT',  whether  tlwf  i 
ftnnnnciktian  of  this  doctrine  wonld  hay 
ChiiftiamtT  over  the  earth  "  bv  this  tim 
clmimed.  Christianity  la  a  "  fiulnre."  H 
to  the  irorid  since  the  Aaji  of  Origan 
Bare  nations  been  converted  br  it  troni 
poircr  of  Satan  nnto  God.'"  Han  i 
baibarona  tribes  be«n  elevated  aiid  refo 
Gospel  whieh  has  won  trinmpha  in  Ul 
llie  South  Seas,  not  nnirorth;  to  be  cotd 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Bat  it  was  so 
Triumph  of  Moral  Good  over  Eril."  I 
cniel  idolatries  of  these  eonntriea  with 
eternallj  pmdahcd.  but  have  found  tl 
most  potent  sanction  and  stimnlns. 

Our  only  safety  in  contemplating  the  < 
sibilitT  and  the  jndicial  character  of  <h 
agancy  and  His  fotelmoirledge :  white 
iuabilitj  to  traite  these  two  canceptia 
freedom  and  power  whieh  be  does  not  ] 
God  a  universal  action  which  exclndea  t 
lies  between  the  two.  It  ij  because  the 
has  not  foimd  this  '*  golden  mean  "  tha 
For  instance,  when  he  epeaki  of  the  ' 
miseRM  of  the  hnman  race  "  as  being  "  i 
character ; "  and  again  asserts  that  "  all 
Older  they  may  belong,  will  be  deliva 
moial  evil,"  he  seems  to  forget  that  man 
the  Gospel  is  a  "  imiversal"  remedy  ft 
cannot  think  it  will  permanently  bene 
That  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  sufficieni 
cannot  doubt ;  bnt  we  very  mnch  fear  th 
that  they  '■  might  have  life."  To  aay  t 
be  delivered  tram  the  "  baleful  dominioi 
every  creattire  will  desire  this:  but  « 
assumption.  If  the  ereatnre  b  firee  b 
God.  Aa  long  as  existence  and  powa 
them  in  sinful  rebellioiL  To  suppose  tl 
and  rcaponaibility.  The  impossibility  a 
proved  when  it  is  shown  that  a  free  agen 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  docti 
into  fctaliam.  The  writer  of  this  book  i 
that  this  is  ao.  He  says  that  the  doctri 
the  u&at  genoEiny  i«U3t«1.  In  his  opii 
bnt  BomM  (oe  i&Mta&  \a  >»'naM&  «>&. 
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M  are  tbb  "  elect"  The  remainder,  who  have  not  had  the  opportosity 
he  will  for  improvement  here,  will  be  subjected  to  suitable  processes 
mfter,  which  will  eventually  bring  about  their  emancipation  from  evil, 
strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  he  speaks  of  these  purgatorial  experiences 
r  death  as  part  of  the  **  Gospel  remedy."  But  this  is  the  Romish 
rine  of  purgatory  and  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  in  their  worst  form. 
11  men  are  to  be  saved  in  the  end  by  a  Divine  *'  purpose,"  then  none 
be  saved  before  that  "  purpose  *'  takes  effect.  If  elected  to  be  saved 
lis  life,  we  shall  be ;  and  we  need  trouble  ourselves  no  more  about  it: 
<t,  we  cannot  anticipate  the  decreed  future ;  we  must  wait  till  the  hour 
idemption  comes.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  which  is  to  extend  the 
minal  sway  "  of  Christianity  over  the  world !  But  what  of  those  who 
lot  elected  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  this  life  ?  Will  not  they 
dn  unconvinced  and  hardened  ?  And  if  so,  may  we  not  then  say  that 
use  all  are  not  converted  this  gospel  is  inefficient,  and  therefore  not 
? 

ins  all  the  roots  of  error  concentrate  upon  the  same  stem,  t^edesti- 
uiism,  Romanism,  and  Universalism,  though  so  diverse  in  some  of 
*  features,  are  found  associated  in  one  leading  perversion  of  the  truth. 
r  make  human  opinion — tradition  or  reason — superior  to  Divine 
lation.  Man*s  views  of  the  course  of  things,  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
e,  of  the  character  of  God,  of  merit  and  demerit,  are  exalted  above  the 
oritative  announcements  of  God's  word.  Our  author,  while  insisting 
.  his  own  interpretation  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  appear 
voor  his  theory,  demands  that  the  remainder  should  be  strained  to  its 
bremonts.  "The  few  texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  seem  to 
ire  that  there  will  be  never-ending  depravity  and  misery  in  the  uni« 
)  mu9t  be  understood  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  other  class  of 
iaxal  passages  to  which  I  have  referred."  According  to  this,  the 
I  is  but  an  old  harp  upon  which  every  man  may  play  his  own  tune, 
ibould  have  imagined  that  no  scri|Kure  could  have  been  more  against 
iew  than  our  Lord's  great  sayiug  to  Nicodemus,  *'  God  so  loved  the 
i,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  But  he  cites  this  as  a 
r  that  the  Gospel  is  a  "  universal  remedy."  What  then  can  be  the 
iahing  "  to  which  tbey  are  subject  who  do  not  believe  we  cannot  guess. 
K>ver,  if  in  the  vastest  period  of  the  future  a  soul  may,  through  its  own 
ranee  of  penalty,  escape  from  the  toils  of  evil,  we  do  not  see  any 
isitj  for  an  atonement.  But  again  he  adduces  Rom.  xi.  32  as  in  his 
ir : — "  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  He  might 
mercy  upon  all."  Thus,  because  St.  Paul  insists  upon  the  equal 
eea  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  for  salvation,  he  is  made  responsible  for 
sonolaaion  that  none  can  perish  everlastingly.  *'  The  veil "  is  cer- 
f  oiver  the  £Bbce  of  some  who  read  Paul  as  well  as  over  those  who  read 
IB.  Mr.  Maurice  also  helps  our  author  to  the  view  that  "  eternal  life  " 
oriptnre  does  not  mean  perpetual  existence,  but  spiritual  life,  and 
fore  the  **  second  death  "  is  spiritual  also. 

B  cannot  notice  more  than  a  few  of  the  misrepresentations  of  this 
xkaUe  hook,  which  no  doubt  reflects  a  large  amount  of  common 
on.    The  following  can  scarcely  be  passed  over.    *'  Not  one  ol  t3^<^ 
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wlio  urn  wiled  orthodox  tUeologiuis  ha 
the  oonntless  myrnds  who  hare  pUMC 
tims  of  Adkm,  witbont  blowing  and  loi 
from  the  mtonement  of  the  Sanoiir,  or  tiu 
Aa  we  cannot  suppose  this  to  be  an  inlet 
onlf  pitj  the  narrowneBS  of  the  antho 
theologians."  He  may  be  writing  agai 
here  and  there  boast  of  their  orthodox; 
charge  as  this  against  the  advocates  of  tli 
For  it  is  not  true  :  and  to  refate  it  ia  bal 
tian  writer.  Neither  is  he  Tcry  correct  i 
He  almost  complains  that  in  their  Ca 
election ;  becanse,  lie  thinks,  with  Mr. 
CalTinirta,  thoagh  thej  refuse  the  name 
and  npon  man;  others,  we  beg  to  reGsi 
Fletcher,  and  Watson,  where  he  will  line 
tion  set  forth  against  all  comen.  Wi 
"'Weeleyana"  do  not  attempt  lorccooci 
ptmiebment  with  that  of  election.  Tbej 
than  a  ccntmj  igo. 

Id  conelnaion  we  nay  obeerre  that  wa 
nirronnd  the  solemn  theme  of  the  destio 
great  for  m.  and  wa  do  well  to  jndge  P' 
positive  efidenoe  of  Scripture  concenun 
impenitent  is  too  clear  and  emphatic  to 
nndentand  the  Atonement  nnless  we  beli 
character  of  that  evil  from  which  it  is 
sngiieated  that  there  may  be  after  this  Ul 
Divine  goodness  may  employ,  qnile  as  w 
eaerifice  of  the  Son  of  God  were  after  lb 
eommaad  to  man.  He  threatened  the  tn 
bnt  the  sentence  did  not  immediately  fo 
misod,  while  eternal  death  may  be  due  t 
find  some  plan  for  his  escape  from  "  the 
can  bnt  reply  that  it  is  mere  specnlation. 

The  Scriptnres  suggest  no  nch  posaib 
a  means  of  salvation  as  the  great  ledan 
conclosion,  that  for  them  who  sin  agatnsl 
more  sacrifice  for  sins."  And  this  wiitei 
bility.  Heinsiststhat the doctrineof redes 
Testament,  when  propeHj  nnderstood,  ii 
lion."  But  thii  can  only  be  proved,  as 
scriptures  from  the  connection  which  fi: 
pellinf;  others  to  entry  a  moBoing  plain! 
oriijinal  signitiealioo.  Such  license  of 
everpirhere,  lot  on  such  b  solemn  and 
becomes  an  oatroge  on  religion  as  weU  a: 
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FRENCH  MEDIEVAL  ROMANCES. 

3EBS  has  been  within  the  hist  ten  years  a  great  movement  amongst 

French  ndghbonrs  in  favonr  of  mediaeval  studies ;  the  grammar  of  the 

fue  dCOil  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished  savants; 

nrbereas  in  former  days  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eiglit- 

1  centuries  exclusively  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  supplying  subjects  for 

ational  purposes  and  materials  for  school-books,  no  course  of  instruc* 

18  now  considered  to  be  complete  which  does  not  embrace  a  careful 

iflsion  of  M.  Brachet's  Historical  French  Grammar,^  and  of  some 

.cts  from  the  old  metrical  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  essay  to  enter  upon  any  abstruse 

logical  investigations,  nor,  indeed,  to   deal  at  all  with  philology, 

)t  quite  incidentally;  but  the  chansons   tie  geste^f  even  considered 

ly  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  are  full  of  true  interest,  and  the 

1b  they  contain  throw  the  greatest  light  upon  the  state  of  society  in 

ce  from  the  times  of  Hugh  Capet  to  those  of  Louis  XI. 

s  shall  suppose  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  French  mediroval  litera- 

entering  a  study  or  library  where  are  kept  tlie  venerable  black-letter 

I,  or  the  modem  elegant  reprints,  of  those  quaint  romances  which 

s  poor  old  Don  Quixote  crazy ;  he  takes  up  one,  and  finds  on  the 

page  either  L* Alexandriade,  or  Le   Roman   de  TroiCy  or  again  Le 

m  (T Eneas,    The  authors  of  these  compositions  have  this  one  feature 

mmon,  that  they  select  as  their  theme  subjects  from  classical  anti- 

;  the  names  of  their  heroes  arc  familiar  to  us ;  we  have  become 

linted  with  them  during  the   course  of  our   school-boy  days ;  and 

ugh  the  Trouvere  may  dress  up  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  array 

mailed  knight,  and  represent  Virgil  as  a  magician  deeply  versed  in 

mmarye,"  still  the  reminiscences  are  esseutially  classical. 

t  anoUier  and  a  larger  series  of  medireval  romances  fill  some  of  the 

ea  of  the  library  in  which  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  wandering. 

is  the  tale  of  the  San-Graal,  the  Roman  dn  Chevalier  au  Lion,  the 

erfnl  narrative  of  Eric  and  Enid, — an  endless  array  of  quaint  and 

ndng  stories  where  King  Arthur,  Queen  Guinevere,  Launcelot  of  the 

,  Merlin,   in  fact,  all   the   characters    celebrated  in  Tennyson's 

Us  of  the  King,"  are  grouped  together.    The  scene  of  the  poems  is 

aerleon,  the  centre  of  interest  is  the  Round  Table,  and  the  heart- 

Dg    adventures   of    the    dramatis  persona  betoken   their    Celtic 

I. 

atly,  we  turn  to  a  third  class  of  fiction,  older  in  its  date  than  either 
086  we  have  just  been  noticing,  bearing  the  mark  of  a  less  civilized 
of  society,  and  referring  to  events  and  scenes  of  a  totally  different 
The  Trouvlre,  whoever  he  is,  transports  us  to  France ;  he  conjures 
efore  us  Charlemagne,  Roland,  Cliver,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve 

Ln  exeellent  English  translation  of  this  work,  by  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Eitchint 
een  published  at  Oxford,  in  the  Clarendon  press  series. 
Phis  name  serves  to  designate  the  French  medieval  romances  oomposed 
ebrate  the  deeds  {gesta)  of  Charlcmsgne  and  his  folUmenv 
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sairc  l>s  faU-Ecsutiinj  stains  of  bis  pc 
;»r*..  ib#  tavzA  of  Cbrisdui  EnropC: 


axT.  ftBl  !!.'':::«  itt  grvt."  Thai  spol 
circBaiT  n-i'-f  it  jrit,:  as  inclaJin^  t 
new.  -w*  lit  J  k»Te  «3  excellent  flasfi 

n£  i£  ibe  f^Ii<>vin^  F*i:»  to  make  a  f 
f^hkl!  vnEl  McselTis  (t5ejlv  of  lh«  IhcU 
ibf  <r»w.^*»ii  i^ebce  to  Us  cJitioa  of  £ 


rluncti  iiw>l«i  (srenr  plentifaUj-  in  t 
v-.-d  brLoB^iiij;  lo  ibe  old  litentnre  of 
nt^''«'  lfJr;:il  'i  ibe  derenth  ccntar; 
T~ljii  Hit  vell-lxovn  King  of  lUl 
M^KMii  br  ?«iiit«-F.>i.  and  Uia  nunM 
(^■kt4  :  \xi  Hit  prineipftl  erenuf^n 
di^TTVck.  tli«  bfK)'»  retain,  the  aeu  wl 
«!&.  fte . — Doi^in^  is  forf^cUt'D.  In  tli 
Mkf  esiiiled  ZftUfpatluit  mproAaees.  mt 
fob  t£  Pj^rbeinas  uid  llrs$£S.  Vila 
Ao^  ct  UjMtarm  reltud  ia  the  Ck-imtot 
fsB%a  b-sm  cme  at  Untardi'i  laagraph 
csii  tLc  tist«  <tf  OUT  uiNston*  Foul 
isQ^  fk-si«N  the  Jodpnent  of  IVrii :  I 
£.v  doMRbes  an  inddeat  which  reminds 
S.-at'  4i£ :  and  the  poet  to  vhom  wt 
a  JuMvl  gi^es  a  nerTH^ion  of  the  Life 
cf  Tii^Usvanl  ibe  heads  of  the  tallest 
■•  lit.TakHf.  the  fuBMU  Coont  d  Onn^. 
Kii;j:  ;i  Trancf  Ljtt  triienllj  EOpplii 
tb<  iLTfdiiTTal  Tfoajv/v  ^Dgrafted  upon  : 
(^.ali  i.'^sIt  qoiiie  one  more  esample  o 
utnsM^  .-an.iaa.  Iitrari*  the  i-l.«e  ol 
.<f  ihe  bmottt  umarle-plaT.  eaiitl^.  Lr  . 
paiTi  ibc  ehararKi  of  Jnias  Iacari<>i  in  tb 
•f  pcpaliart  a*  putiUe.  bonvwe  &om  Sopi 
aivh-traiidr  the  nimes  whirh  (Kdipoj  « 

■  Jwa  C'ldd.  '  V^  i..  4to,  ] 

:  S**  FasricL  Hut.  4r  U  Li:t.  JVi^rnrpaJ 
{  $M  M.  taauMM.'*  tialsM  to  Jfefitiiv,  i 
'    8«  H»»Ul*n-a*UTT»»:<,-isi»«v^* 
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tragical  adventares  of  the  Theban  king  had  already  obtained 
;  popolarity.  We  find  them  recorded  in  some  Latin  stanzas  ;  ^'  thej 
38ted  the  aingolar  legend  of  Pope  Gregory  tlic  Great,  and  of  several 

%UJC,f 

.6  study  of  these  works  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  for  the  pliilo- 
if  bat  also  for  the  historian  and  the  mere  litterateur.  It  is  worth 
\  seeing  how  onr  mediseval  ancestors  understood  antiquity,  what  sym- 
es  attracted  them  towards  the  Greeks  and  llomans,  and  by  what 
of  circumstances  they  were  led  to  anticipate,  if  we  may  so  say,  the 
issance  movement.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  there  is  much 
uity  between  the  views  taken  of  classical  lore  by  the  Trouveres  of 
trelhh  century,  and  the  elegant  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
raphically  and  historically,  no  doubt  the  latter  understood  better,  and 
Bsed  more  accurately,  the  glorious  deeds  of  Rome  and  of  Greece ; 
iBters  of  character,  on  the  other  hand,  as  moralists,  they  were  not  a 
nore  exact,  and  they  committed  the  same  blunders.  The  false  point 
w  from  which  the  personages  arc  described  in  the  Roman  de  Troie 
I  us  almost  spontaneously  think  of  the  manner  in  which  Mademoi- 
le  Scud^ry  and  D'Urfo  travestied  antiquity  in  Le  Grand  Cyrus ,  Clelie, 
yAstree.X  Bacine's  Alexander  the  Great  is  really  a  courtier  of 
illes  imperfectly  disguised ;  but  Agamemnon  and  his  barons,  as 
t  de  Sainte  More  represents  them,  are  feudal  lords,  whose  every 
,  every  thought,  belies  their  supposed  origin.  The  duty  of  the 
is  not  merely  to  point  out  tliese  facts,  but  to  explain  them 
ctorily. 

:e  is  no  doubt  that  the  caricatures  of  antiquity  to  which  we  are 
rawing  the  attention  of  our  readers,  however  absurd  they  may 
o  us,  rendered  great  service  in  their  time ;  they  kept  up  a  kind 
ncal  tradition,  and  were  a  proof  of  respect  for  the  past.  By  leam- 
love  ancient  heroes  and  ancient  themes  of  song,  they  were  pre- 
the  ground  for  the  scholars  who  inaugurated  and  carried  on  the 
of  literatare  three  hundred  years  ago.  Who  can  say  whether  the 
rhich  seem  to  us  the  most  childish,  the  pseudo-  Callisthenes  and  the 
an  Secretorum,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  tutor  come 
>  ridiculously  attired,  did  not  contribute  very  much  to  the  reputa- 
joyed  by  Aristotle  during  the  Middle  Ages  ? 
.  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  make  a  few 
B  on  a  class  of  mediaeval  romances  too  much  neglected  by  students 
Ltics.  The  Tales  of  the  Hound  Table,  the  various  cycles  of  the 
ngian  epics,  have  often  been  discussed,  and  are  now  tolerably 
even  to  those  who  aim  at  merely  the  most  elementary  acquaint- 
ith  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
occupied  by  the  romances  founded  upon  classical  antiquity,  is  still 
atively  new ;  and,  therefore,  the  subject  we  are  about  to  examine 


Ed.  Du  M^ril,  Pohiet  inSdites  du  Moyen  Age. 
Qesta  Romanofum,  8vo,  Violier  des  Hist.  RomaineSt  p.  209. 
istr^e  was  composed  by  Honor^  D*Urfo  (1567-1625) ;  the  Orand  C^frui 
k  by  Madeleine  de  Bendery  (1607-1701.) 
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will  deiiva  an  additional  interest  from  llie 
almost  uoiformlf  set  it  aside. 

Aa  the  title  of  the  present  easay  points 
pnTpoae  reviewing:  bat  whilst  doing  so  * 
foi  parallel  passages,  qaotations,  allouoD 
Boholara,  such  as  Ellis,  Weber,  and  Ritso 
to  see  Low  the  same  themea  have  been 
nations. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  lii 
papers  to  give  a  minute  account  of  all  th 
composed  on  epiaodca  and  characters  coi 
the  briefest  analyais,  for  instance,  of  the 
Great  alone,  would  occupy  all  the  apace  i 
must  content  ourselves  with  selecting  a  si 
snfficc  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  rest. 

M.  Joly  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  ■ 
olaaaification  of  mediaeval  poems  exprea 
from  classical  stories. 

1.  Some  Trouvhrei  reproduced  directl] 
which  they  considered  to  be  ancient.  Sc 
translate,  they  translated.  Such  are  the 
of  CEBSar,  and  of  Troy.  The  poets  who 
tions  wore  BCtinaiated  with  Virgil,  with  S 
they  fjave  of  them  a  kind  of  rerdon  adi 
hearers,  and  nliich  was  as  faithful  as  the 

2.  Antiquity  has  left  ua  a  certain  nam 
it  never  tbouglit  or  cared  perhapa  to  ai 
hiatoiiana  made  tliem  their  own,  and  trai 
It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  harda 
these  episodea,  to  throw  around  them  i 
them  in  the  baronial  halls  of  France,  En 
note  here,  in  passing,  that  whilst  doinj 
believed  they  were  not  oversteppiDg 
chroniclers.  Jnst  as  Robert  Wace,  in  hi 
Srut,  was  nothing  else  but  a  (rather  di 
and  Alexander  do  Beraay  flattered  thenu 
Alexander  waa  the  veritable  King  of  Mat 

3.  The  third  and  last  class  of  pseudo-cl 
date  includes  a  number  of  poems  in  wl 
ptnona  alone  are  borrowed  from  ant 
(levelopmentH  being  altogether  {"ifgi"* 
Athia  and  Porphyrias,  of  Ypomedon  and 

We  purpose  placing  before  our  readers 
tale  belonging  to  each  of  these  three  di- 
iuatance  examine  Benoit  de  Saiate  Uore' 
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xuMqpunee  of  the  8]niier*8  penitent  and  believing  appropriation  of 
ning  merits  of  Christ,  the  act  of  his  pardon  passes  in  the  mind  of 
Ub  sins,  with  their  liability,  are  no  longer  imputed  to  him ;  he  is 
id  into  a  state  of  acceptance,  and  is  adopted  into  the  Divine 

lorelbre,  becomes  a  question  of  great  interest,  whether  the  know- 

f  this  &ct  is  communicated  to  the  sinner ;  and  if  so,  hj  what  means 

imnnieation  is  made.    It  is  very  dear  that  the  salvation  of  the 

zemoves  the  misery  of  sin,  and  secures  to  its  possessor  a  sacred 

i  tme  happiness  of  soul,  which  is  not  partial  and  evanescent,  but 

id  lasting.    David  says,  **  BUssed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  for- 

Oid  whose  sins  are  covered."    This  blessedness  must  be  the  result 

16  action ;  and,  in  that  case,  will  certainly  be  worthy  of  its  gracious 

Its  very  existence  implies,  in  some  form,  the  Imowledge  of  sin 

u    So  long  as  the  soul  is  burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  it  cannot 

ubject  of  true  blessedness.    But  if  the  possessor  of  the  Christian 

n  is  really  peaceful  and  happy,  and  that  condition  can  arise  only 

xmseiousness  of  pardon,  the  inquiry  arises.  By  what  means  does  he 

bat  conadonsness  ?    Our  answer  unhesitatingly  is.  It  is  produced 

fj  ike  Holy  Spirit  testifying  that  his  '*  iniquity  is  forgiven,  and  his 

►▼ered." 

cases  where  a  testimony  is  borne,  there  must  be  two  parties, — the 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  testimony  is  given.  There  must  also 
fact  which  is  testified.  In  this  case,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Testi- 
I  Christian  believer  is  the  party  who  receives  the  testimony ;  and 
assured  to  him  is,  his  personal  acceptance  with  God  through  the 
MB  of  his  sins. 

ature  and  peculiarities  of  the  Holy  Bpirit*8  testimony  will  first 

our  attention.    Our  primary  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  teaching 

nze.    The  doctrine  of  '*  assurance  "  is  firmly  held  by  evangelical 

IS ;  bat  they  are  not  so  generally  agreed  upon  the  mode  by  which 

aired.    Our  judgment  must  be  formed  on  a  careful  examination  of 

isages,  viewed  in  their  connection,  which  are  universally  allowed 

h  evidence  on  the  subject.    In  Romans  viiL  15, 10,  the  Apostle 

E*or  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear  ;  but 

received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 

it  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children 

The  Christian's  mortification  of  *'  the  deeds  of  the  body."  is  not 

ae  task  of  law ;  but  the  free  working  of  joyous  spirit,  which,  while 

nnmimion  in  the  sufferings  of  the  redeeming  Son  of  God,  antici- 

nrpmtminn  in  His  Bouship  and  glorification.    He  "does  not  deny 

n  order  to  he  saved  thereby  ;  but  because  he  is  saved  in  hope  by 

The  Apostle  is  "  contrasting  bondage  with  freedom  or  sonship." 

I,  vUft  expresses  conscious  sonship ;  and  the  "  Abba  "  is  the  cry 

hich  the  consciousness  of  that  relation  produces.    ''  The  one  that 

giffes  witness  in  this  testimonium  spirit^  is  the  Divine  Spirit ;  the 

pirit  is  xnore  the  receiver  of  the  witness  from  Him."    AlL^<^^3&iA- 

8  T  2 


c-t^jfTiT:  «i::iii;3.  a  t-aeaLiis 
Cil~2  i:  osj  M  veil.  th-ii«f>re.  to  ! 
Til=a:I-s  ^ip:si=:tt  il  i;.    Hii  ^UU 

^  ^if:  M«3n  :  isl  hi  do«s  tail  br  t 
if  zha  Sciri: ;  tr  H^  has  nol  Wn  g 
wi:Ii  •fMiySiir  vt  of  lOTmenuaj  u  « 

tu  ^-1 ua:  hiTuu  <nliM<l  n 

xi='i-  t  a  Tknqiil  fUt«.  H«  idat  s 
Je=«  asi  ^edom.  He  Imi  cot  the 
h*i  t^f.re  r«»ii :  bet  d»*ll;  more  ( 
-*ncii  TT-ih  •:.  eren  ih*  p-tteiEiI  met 
p4<:^U  ibe  is±rndti-:i  of  ±e  i!i.>dh.  aai 
Si  :«*:^«3  =^  ttii;  oTir  ci^nSdeace  ii 
^iri:  of  aJiptira,  who  fonld  not  ii 
wilh'jo:  •ealinj  to  as  a  gntnitoiu  p9 
core  eTidi:::.  lie  mentioas  a  twofold 
to  proilBM  fear,  the  other  ii  giren  nm 
the  tpBi  of  boadaee  under  the  law, ' 
fear :  fo  C2j<r  the  Gocpel  there  is  the 
oar  fooli  b.T  beariiu  a  lestimon;  as  ti 
the  Sriril  of  Gi>l  girts  us  inch  a  («: 
■sd  Teoi-her-  oar  spirit  is  made  assn 
mind  of  its  own  self,  withont  the  pree 
not  eonnj  to  ns  this  assurance.  The 
foraer  Tcne ;  for  trhen  the  Spirit  to 
of  God.  He  ac  the  sjune  time  pours  ii 
we  Tentnra  to  call  Ood  onr  PalhEr.... 
cf  the  nla  notions  respecting  moral  c 
ani'ertaintj*  and  anxjetv  nfmind;  naj 
From  this  •inotscion.  which  is  giT 
ralae.  it  is  exiJent  thnt  Calvin  rerj  | 
afsoTmni.'e  »s  to  oar  ndoplion  into  the  fi 
the  immediate  ri'snlt  of  the  testimoDf 
be!jeTer:  that  the  Spirit's  witness  pi 
w!iiL-b  luaj  arise  from  oar  Clial  dispoi 
lh«  Spirit  alone  thnt  can  give  the  ro] 
p&sagc  as  to  make  the  witness  spoken 
belieTci  1  mini  oxAx.ia  ^a  e\uiiiusti] 
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diever  has  boon  brought.  The  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  our  spirit  by 
ing  OS  to  017, "  Abba,  Father."  Dr.  Hodge  paraphrases  the  passage : 
only  does  our  filial  spirit  towards  Qod  prove  that  we  are  His  chil- 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  coaveys  to  our  minds  the  assurance  of  this 
tful  fact." 

(ther  conclusivd  passage  on  this  subject  is  Gal.  iv.  0 :  "  Because  ye 
»ns,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts, 
:,  Abba,  Father."  This  passage  does  not  teach  that,  because  God  has 
3  the  Spirit,  we  are  God's  children;  but  because  we  are  children, 
as  sent  His  Spirit  into  our  hearts.  It  is  "  altogether  unsuitable  to 
le  ^  in  the  meaning  thatt  and  to  consider  as  the  sense  of  the  verse 
Ingestion  to  tlie  readers  of  a  proof  of  their  adoption  by  God,  proceed- 
)m  their  own  experience ;  as  if  it  were  written,  '  But  that  ye  are 

m  of  God  proceeds   from   the  circumstance  tliat  .' "      The 

m  here  is  not  whetlier  the  Spirit  of  itself  eflects  tlie  regeneration  of 
liever ;  bub  of  that  prior  form  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  which 
)lace  in  consequence  of  the  believer's  adoption,  and  assures  him  of 
lot;  and  thus  connects  it  with,  and  accomplishes,  the  new-birth. 

says :  *'  The  adoption  w1iic]i  he  had  mentioned  is  proved  to  belong 
Galatians  by  the  following  argument.  This  adoption  must  have 
ed  the  testimony  of  adoption  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
Lng,  the  Apostle  says,  to  call  God  your  Father,  you  have  the  advice 
paction  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  therefore  it  is  certain  you  are  the 
:  God." 

furious  other  places  in  Scripture  this  important  doctrine  appears. 
3r  i.  21,  22,  the  Apostle  says,  **  Now  He  which  stablislieth  us  with 
Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God ;  who  hath  also  sealed  ns. 
Ten  the  etrnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts."  By  this  sealing  of 
irit,  believers  are  declared  to  be  the  property  of  God,  and  the 
IB  of  His  family ;  and  the  succeeding  **  earnest "  is  the  commnnica- 

them  of  the  disposition,  rights,  and  privileges  of  children.  '*  As 
irit,  in  bearing  witness  of  our  adoption,  is  our  security,  and  by 
ling  the  faitli  of  the  promises,  is  the  seal ;  so  it  is  on  good  grounds 
e  is  called  an  *  earnest,'  because  it  is  owing  to  Him  tliat  the  covenant 
.  is  ratified  on  both  sides,  wliich  would,  but  for  this,  have  hung  in 
se."  In  the  same  Epistle,  chap  v.  5,  we  liave,  "  Now  He  that  hath 
kt  OS  for  the  self-same  tiling  is  God,  who  also  hath  given  unto  us 
nest  of  the  Spirit."  While  it  is  natural  for  all  to  shrink  from 
ity,  Christian  believers  are  raised  above  this  natural  feeling  by  the 
ice  that  their  life  in  Christ  will "  swallow  up  "  their  mortality,  which 
ecessarily  be  put  off  that  they  may  be  **  clothed  upon"  with  eternal 
i  is  the  Spirit  that  works  this  confidence  in  them,  *'  because  by 
(timony  He  confirms  and  ratifies  the  promise."  He  accomplishes 
ible  office  by  a  given  consciousness  of  right,  and  an  experimental 
te  in  the  work  of  preparation.  In  Ephes.  i.  13,  14,  the  Apostle 
»,  "  in  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that 
pirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the 
ition  of  the  purchased  possession."  *'  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by 
I  Christ  Jesus."  (Gal.  iii.  26.)  The  faith  of  believers  is  recognized 
ifinned  in  the  conveyance  to  them  of  the  fact  that  they  hare  thereby 
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become  "the  obildrea  of  Goi;"  the  Spiii 
which  becomes  "  the  earnest "  of  their  inhi 
Hie  word,  that '  He  wUl  be  to  us  a  Father, 
of  having  adopted  na  by  the  Holy  Spirit/ 
teachea.  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  given  to  b 
and  aealB  to  them  their  filial  relation  to  G 
eaineat "  of  the  inheritance  which  as  son 
Vi'a  think  that  this  doctrine  is  also  impl 
speak  of  the  believer's  confidence  in  th 
find  the  reaion  for  our  conviction  in  the 
considered.  Vfe  venture,  therefore,  to  co 
in  experimental  theology  is  taught  in  Scr 
and  juBt  inference. 

The  order  in  which  this  gracious  wor 
Individual  is  easily  apprehended :  the 
Lord  JeauB  Christ  aa  &  personal  Saviour 
atelj  pasua  in  tho  mind  of  Ood ;  and 
soul  the  knonledge  of  this  fact,  dissipt 
liim  ardent  and  filial  love  to  God  in  retnn 
no  other  than  God  Himself  conld  make 
means  of  altempUng  to  arrive  at  this 
ential  and  doubtful.  The  Apostle  spealm 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man.  san 
him  ?  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
[1  Cor.  ii.  11.)  Aa  the  individual  man  i 
hia  own  mind,  ao  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
puses  in  the  Divine  mind.  "  The  Spii 
deep  things  of  Ood  ; "  and  in  the  accom; 
reveala  them  to  God'a  children  as  their  c 

Mr.  Wesley  defioea  this  witness  of  th< 
on  the  sonl,  whereby  tlie  Spirit  of  God  ii 
to  my  spirit  that  I  am  a  child  of  God 
me  and  given  Himself  for  me  ;  that  : 
I,  even  I,  am  recondlod  to  God."  It  is 
"  a  child  of  Qod,"  having  our  "  sins  blott 
Ood,"  as  BnbHlantially  one  and  the  san 
twen^  years'  further  consideration  he  sal 
in  the  slighteat  degree.  In  teaching  thi 
of  tin,  jnatification,  and  adoption,  refer 
blesaing,  we  are  true  to  the  theology  of  V 
of  God's  most  holy  Word. 

We  now  proceed  to  observe  that  tbii 
and  immediate.  It  is  direct,  in  oppoali 
which  may  ariae  in  ouraelves  aa  the  reea 
condition,  and  the  inferences  whicli  we 
Thia  is  certainly  implied  in  the  meaning 
ft  aimplo  testimony  to  facts.  A  witneia 
depones  to  cerUin  (acts  which  have  co 
knowledge.  But  it  is  not  within  his  ] 
nkaoiui^ui^aioaclt,cte.  t.x&-«t«sb.^:u 
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)  &ct  of  onr  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  we  are  to  understand 
Se  directly  declares  that  fact  to  the  spirit  of  the  boliever.  The  believer 
leed  invited  and  required  to  compare  his  condition  of  mind  with  the 
B  of  a  child  of  God,  as  furnished  in  Scripture.  And  if,  upon  such 
arioon,  he  find  those  marks  in  himself,  ho  may  very  properly  obtain 
firmatory  evidence  that  he  is  a  cliild  of  God  and  a  Christian.  We 
sr  deny  nor  undervalue  this  process  and  its  legitimate  conclusions ; 
e  deny  that  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  "  the  Spirit  itself  beareth 
BS  with  our  spirit  that  wo  arc  the  children  of  God." 
r  denial  is  based  on  several  further  considerations:  these  marks 
i  the  believer  may  thus  discover  in  himself,  arc  rather  an  evidence  of 
genemtiont  of  the  spiritual  change  which  has  been  wrought  wUhin 

But  the  Apostle  teaches  that  tlie  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  to  the  fiaot 
'  adoption,  and  not  to  the  fact  of  our  spiritual  change.  It  is  a  witness 
r  change  of  relation ;  and  not  to  our  change  of  condition.  This 
IS  is  borne  by  "  the  Spirit  itself ;  "  but  the  other  form  of  witness  is 
irongh  the  medium  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  believer's  own  nnder- 
ng,  which  may  without  impropriety  be  denominated,  **  the  witness  of 
vm  spirit,"  though  we  should  prefer  to  speak  of  it  as  an  indirect 
\ee  of  adoption,  on  the  ground  that  all  regenerated  persons  are 
oly  adopted  persons.  By  thus  regarding  it  we  may  avoid  the  confa- 
f  thought  which  arises  from  the  employment  of  the  term  **  witness  *' 
louble  sense.  It  has  its  own  importance  and  value ;  but  it  is  not 
itness  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  according 
3  Apostle,  is  one  which  conveys  the  clearest  and  happiest  sense  of 
tnee,  by  which  we  are  enabled  confidently  to  address  God  as  our 
ler.'*  But  the  conclusion  to  be  obtained  by  a  process  of  internal 
urison  and  inference  must  in  and  of  itself  be  often  very  doubtful  and 
Bfactory.  The  fears  of  the  penitent  believer  would  be  quite  likely 
a  the  process,  and  to  prevent  a  just  conclusion.  He  would  not 
re  to  conclude  that  he  was  pardoned  and  accepted  ;  but  would  rather 
n  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  harassing  bondage.  The  Spirit's  witness 
Lgned  to  deliver  us  from  this  very  bondage,  and  to  inspire  us  with 
s,  filial  confidence.  The  "  Abba  Father^'  which  is  the  "  cry  "  of  the 
ad  soul,  is  the  assumed  utterance  of  a  child.  The  repetition  of  the 
nay  point  to  the  joint  "  cry  "  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  who  together,  by 
itness  of  the  one  Spirit,  call  God  "  Father."  It  is  an  expression  of 
,  ardent,  and  intense  feeling,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
fol  inferences  of  a  mind  exposed  to  temptation  and  fear. 
B  direct  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  coeval  irith  the  believer's 
Ion,  This  is  clearly  implied  in  the  Apostle's  forms  of  expression : 
Spirit  beareth  witness," — an  act  that  is  performed  now,  enabling  the 
id  believer  to  cry,  *'  Abba,  Father."    Also,  ''  God  hath  sent  forth  the 

of  His  Son  into  your  hearts," — not,  He  may  do,  or  uill  do,  at 

future  time;  but.  He  ''hath"  done  so    already.      This  act  is 

tented  as  taking  place  in  consequence  of  their  sonship :  "  because  ye 

ns,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts."   He 

istinotly  intimates  that  tliis  is  the  universal  privilege  of  ChrisUaQ 


ippodHon  to  this  Tiew,  it  is  held  by  some  llia.t,'?)\fliSLS^  Vck&x^'(&sk^\^ 
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anch  a  fonn  of  witness,  it  b  onlj  grant 
of  SoTereign  {kronr :  thU  it  ij  extended 
dilTtrent  periods  of  life  ;  tbitt  it  may- 
pejple.  but  thnt  it  is  difTicnlt  of  attainn 
l^ibour  of  Toirs  to  eojoj  it :  and  also  tl 
exten>Ied  to  tlie  Chrislian  at  the  close  < 
and  comfort.  It  ia  reiy  obrions  that 
Apostle  in  the  passages  we  hare  notic 
t>i  bis  olear  declarations.  Thej  bave  t 
lowEr  tbe  meanini;  of  ScriptnTe  to  tl 
destitute  of  tbis  witness.  We  ODght 
bare  oar  esperienee  raised  to  a  state 
the  iu^ired  Word. 

This  graeioos  witaiesa  is  designed  to 
eioosuess  in  tlie  dispensations  of  God. 
of  onr  adoption  when  we  believingly  a; 
is  a  necessary  conclusion  that,  so  long  i 
sbull  iDainUin  onr  adoptian,  anl  tbe 
aiiestation.  It  is  not.  however,  to  onr 
bears  Ilis  witness :  bni  to  tbe  fnct  of  o\ 
result  of  our  f.iilh.  If  our  faith  bocon 
b^^^comc  indistinct :  aadiiillbe  cntirel 
Hence  those  earnest  exhortations  of  S< 
t>  a  watchful  attention  to  tlie  work  oft 
'*  grieve  tbe  Holj  Spirit  of  God,  whcreb 
of  reilemption." 

Tbi*  Dirinc  testimony  is  immedialei 
of  Mperimental  reli^n.  Onr  lore  to 
slate  of  harassing  donbt,  is  the  restilt 
G^'a  adopting  love:  "we  lore  Hiin  bee 
in  the  closest  connection  with  "  Ihefrui 
[K-Bi-e.  ]onr;-sutraring,  gentleness,  goodn 
Wlien  the  Spirit  assures  ua  of  onr  sdop' 
prisciplo^  nod  difpositions  within  ns 
becBUfe  they  are  one  and  undivided.  '. 
cannot  bi<  separated.  They  are  either 
tbev  mar  eust  together  in  diflerent  degie 
msy  be  more  sa.>iceptible  of  tbe  action  of 
in  another.  The  nndivided  cluster  of  gr 
ti an  character.  Onz  joy  tmd  kope  art  di^ 
donbt  and  perplexity,  we  cannot  "joy 
Chiist.  by  whom  we  have  now  rcceim 
only  when  wo  are  conscions  of  onr  filial 
tbe  right  of  litirs  :  for  -if  chiUren.  iha 
beirs  wiili  Christ.'  If  we  donbt  onr  adt 
title  to  eternal  life. 

Tbis  dostriDc  is  eonfinned  by  mriotu 
nisa  the  ■  analogy  of  fiuth."  The  whol. 
the  Gospel  ol  C:\iiu\.wm&VV>«  in  ^erfeot  hi 
'dtli  every  gUiei  OuX  lAun.  ^a^jA'&uq ' 
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rath  we  are  maintaining  is  in  true  accord  witli  the  nature  of  God» 
rith  the  proviaions  of  His  mercy  for  men.    It  is  confirmed  by  (ke 
'  and  love  of  Qod,    While  all  the  attiibntes  of  the  Divine  nature  are 
{j  infinite,  and  equally  concerned  in  the  relations  of  God  to  man,  it 
pleased   Him   to    give  special  prominence  to   His   mercy,    **Ue 
kteth  in  mercy;"  and  from  His  love  sprung  the  scheme  of  our 
iption.    This  attribute  is  evcr^'where  displayed  in  most  imposing 
.    It  is  only  sin  that  culls  forth  His  judicial  displeasure.    He  takes 
ire  in  the  happiness  of  His  people,  as  David  says,  *'  Let  the  Lonl  be 
ificd,  which  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  His  servant."    The 
or  places  the  love  of  God  in  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  the 
f  men :  **  If  ye  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
im."    As  God,  therefore,  delights  in  the  happiness  of  His  children, 
dy  just  to  conclude  that  He  will  assure  them  in  the  most  distinct 
Atisfactory  manner  of  His  accepting  love.    How  beautifully  is  tliis 
ated  in  the  parable]  of  the  Prodigal  Son.     How  freely  the  father 
Iras  forgiveness  to  the  weeping  penitent,  and  covers  him  witli  the 
inces  of  his  fatherly  regard,      llic  nature  of  the  Spint*s  offiee  con- 
the  idea  of  His  witness.    He  is  "  tlie  Comforter,"  who  is  to  repre- 
lie  Saviour  in  His  personal  absence,  and  to  bo  a  Eource  of  joy  to  all 
isciples.    It  is  quite  true  that  He  awakens  in  men  a  conviction  of 
{oiltiness  before  God,  and  thus  becomes  *'  the  Spirit  of  bondage." 
118  is  only  that  He  may  aftenvards  become  to  them  a  Spirit  of  joy- 
)edom  in  the  clear  attestation  which  He  gives  of  their  forgiveness. 
nly  the  knowledge  of  tliis  fact  tliat  can  fill  tlie  soul  with  peace  and 
±,    This  inward  witness  is  in  harmony  with  the  Saviour's  treatment 
diicipUs,  and  of  those  who  came  to  Him  for  help  and  mercy.     Some 
8  have  erroneously  imagined  that  such  testimony  may  generate  pride 
Be  who  are  favoured  with  it,  and  prove  injurious ;  Uius  losing  sight 
fact  that  this  assurance  of  mercy  fills  tlie  accepted  soul  with 
led  humility.    It  is  evident  the  Saviour  had  no  such  apprehension, 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  the  most  open  manner  His  pardoning 
to  penitent  and  helieving  sinners.   To  the  paralytic  He  said,  **  Son, 
{ood  cheer;  tliy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  "  and  to  the  **  woman  who 
nnnor,"  He  declared,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven."    Upon  the  disciples* 
from  the  temporary  mission  on  wliich  He  liad  sent  them,  and  tlieir 
kion  that  "  the  spirits  "  were  subject  to  them,  He  bade  them  *'  rather 
,  because  their  names  wore  written  in  heaven."    If  the  Savionr 
«ely  assured  those  who  believed  in  Him  that  they  were  accepted 
ftde  heirs  of  heaven,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  He  is  now  not 
iaposed,  by  the  agency  of  His  Spirit,  to  give  an  equal  assurance  of 
leirahip  to  all  true  beUevers. 

may  now  easily  apprehend  the  immediate  ohjecte  of  this  form  of 
I  teetimony.  It  is  obviously  designed  io  give  the  fullest  assurance  to 
[ever  of  his  personal  acceptance^  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits, 
e  qnite  aware  that  a  child  of  God  is  not  unfrequently  tempted  to 
;  and  even  to  desire  some  more  demonstrative  mode  of  communi- 
to  him  a  oonsciousness  of  God's  forgiving  love.  Such  desires  arise 
mftal  oonfdaion  and  misapprehension.    This  witness  is  sometimes 


lois 
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expected  to  be  u  palpable  as  an  onlward  i 

rign  of  Bueh  a  cbaracter.  It  is  &  hallowi 
prodiiclng  a  clear  senso  of  tLe  passing  awi 
liglit  and  peace  throngliout  tlie  inner  a 
burden  of  guilt  so  great  as  to  be  matter  ol 

It  also  Btanda  in  claie  relation  to  t^ 
point  of  connection  between  forgiTeneu 
parJoaed,  the  Holy  Spirit  directly  n-itnei 
immediaielj  renetra  hit  soul  "  in  righteot 
thus  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  sin ;  i 
of  bomble  and  holy  obedience  to  the  req;! 
himaelf  from  all  fittbineu  of  the  Heah  u 
His  feai. 

For  the  further  elncidation  of  onr  snl 
the  diitinetion  bttaeen  ttu  tettimony  of  the 
of  our  iVHicieHct."  Tlic  eyidence  of  onr 
been  Divinely  wrought  within  na;  and  ] 
is  well  defined  aa  being  "  that  rational  . 
a  careful  examination  of  the  acriptnral  d 
a  satisfactory  persuasion  that  these  mi 
presence  and  agency  of  the  Holy  S] 
conclusion  that  we  are  the  children  of  G 
of  comparison  and  reasoning  which  is  h 
own  Btate  of  soul :  the  marks  of  a  child 
Scripture ;  and  upon  inTeatigation  we  ai 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  exist  in  ont  own  ci 
we  are  the  children  of  God.  Tbia  is  ol 
that  we  hare  been  considering ;  bnt  is  i 
being  supplementary,  and  confirmatory  « 

Tke§e  tao  formt  of  teitimony  muit 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  exists,  it  w 
immediately  succeeded  and  sustained  by 
And,  on  the  other  haud,  we  must  not 
evidence  of  onr  spiritual  condition  is 
from  ths  Spirit's  direct  testimony.  In 
both  prorided  for :  and  we  must  declii 
asserts  the  sufficiency  of  one  withont  t 
ignore  either  of  them.  "  The  Spirit 
spirit"  Their  "witness"  is  mutual:  b 
true  work  both  are  present,  and  give  clet 
Together  they  fiU  the  soul  of  the  helierer 

This  immediate  Dirine  testimony  u  tt 
tumptiont  of  a  vain  iinmjinalion.  It  is 
hare  professed  to  enjoy  this  bles^g  wh( 
it.  A  groundless  profession  of  its  enjoymt 
of  some  who  once  had  it,  but  from  whom,  i 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  has  withdrawn  His  attei 
of  indiscreet  direction  and  excited  feci 
premalurelj  lo  a.w«tV\h«ii  ^aaession  of 
any  auclt  prcBmnf^km.  oi  cnb>auaK&.  ix 
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B  the  penitential  rennnciation  of  sin  which  precedes  it,  and  the 

1  holiness  and  obedience  which  invariablj  attend  it,  that  such  cases 

ly  detected  both  by  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  delusion,  and 

e  who  are  called  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  their  spiritnal  condition. 

rho  live  in  habitual  departure  from  Christian  righteousness  cannot 

le  evidence  within  them,  in  any  form,  that  they  have  "  passed  from 

mto  life ; "  and,  on  their  case,  the  most  positive  judgment  may  be 

atingly  pronounced. 

lootrine  of  this  paper  is  usually  considered  one  of  the  peculiarities 

leyan  theology.    The  privilege  of  assurance  was  taught  by  leading 

the  Reformation,  as  appears  in  the  quotations  we  have  made  from 

Bnt*in  connection  with  the  decline  of  religion  in  the  Churches  of 

tinent  and  in  this  country,  it  came  to  be  derided  as  an  indication 

tical  pietism.    Experimental  religion  was  ignored  by  the  great 

f  of  "  Church  "  teachers ;  and  a  bare  morality  was  vainly  attempted 

Jbstituted  in  its  place.    From  this  fruitful  cause  arose  the  almost 

il  religions  indifference,  the  widespread  depravation  of  manners, 

stolid  ignorance,  which  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  prac- 

athenism.    In  this  condition  of  the  nation  Wesley  appeared,  and 

ned  the  dear  and  revived  views  of  truth  to  which  he  was  led  by  the 

I  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  in  connection  witli  his  own  spiritual  experi- 

This  particular  doctrine  was  rejected  and  opposed  by  almost  every 

lation.    The  old  cry  of  **  fanaticism  "  was  raised.     The  joyous 

106  of  thousands  of  living  witnesses  was  sufficient  answer  to  such 

.    The  precious  truth  has  been  maintained ;  and  with  the  advance 

has  been  realized  by  increasing  numbers  of  devout  and  godly 

Notwithstanding  the  changed  tone  of  general  religions  feeling 

I  this  doctrine,  it  is  obvious  that  a  re-assertion  of  it  is  necessary. 

•ecently  issued  able  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by 

and  Fay,  the  views  of  Mr.  Wesley  on  this  subject  are  strangely 

esented,  and  reduced  to  the  secondary  evidence  of  the  believer's 

in  condition.    It  remains  for  us  Methodists  to  hold  fast  '*  the  form 

1  words  "  which  we  have  received ;  and  to  realize  their  truth  to  the 

itioo,  and  peace,  and  joy  of  our  own  souls. 

M. 


A  NOTE  ON  INDIAN  MISSIONS : 

"  AXTPOBIOaBAPHY  OF  AN  INDIAN  OPFICBE."  • 

LUicx  by  the  biographer  of  the  late  Colonel  Wheler  cannot  fail 
if  deep  interest.  We  do  not  indeed  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
in  respect  of  some  of  his  views ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  reoom- 
lis  book  as  a  faithful  record  of  the  inner  life,  and  a  remarkable 
iion  of  the  value  of  personal  influence. 

generally  eomplained,  that  the  biographies  of  the  day  exhibit, 
I  mooh  of  good  example,  but  too  little  of  warning :  the  subjects 
roely  "  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,"  and  come  but  seldom  into 
r  with  OS,  in  the  changes  and  trials  of  thia  erring  state.  From 
foot  this  volume  is  quite  free.    We  not  only  read  of  the  fight, 

see  the  fighter ; — ^how  and  why  he  lost ; — how  and  why  he  won^ 

*  London :  Morgan  and  Chase. 
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But  this  "  Antobiograph;  "  ia  espec 
inflneace  of  peraonol  eKample  is  Ittdit 
imd  kindretle,  and  peoples,  and  tongn 
for  other  than  political,  or  military, 
coincidence  of  modern  MiasionB,  r; 
EaaterD  Empire,  indicates  the  pnrposi 
agencj  bj  which  Ho  would  have  it  go 
the  power  of  Hia  worki,  that  He  mig 
heathen."  Bnt  however  deep  and  soli 
ment,  it  is  very  much,  if  not  cbiefl; 
natives  look  aa  representing  the  gov 
JcBQB  Christ.  Important  changes  nr 
foundation  of  one  of  the  grandeat  Cht 
»een  is  there  being  laid.  No  longer  ati 
onr  coonttymen  are  settling  down  in  j 
God's  tme  servants, — once  thonghtlesi 
— having  realized  His  pardoning  ant 
themaclvea  to  the  land  of  their  second 
have  returned,"  if  "  thej  had  been  mi: 
came  out,"  they  choose  to  abide  ia  the 
anticipate  that,  throngh  their  inflnei 
g<ilical  Misaions, very  soon,  "all  that  d 
the  Lord  Jesus ; "  and  that  when  the", 
land,  so  dry  and  thirsty  at  present, 
paradise  of  God  P 

And  here  we  cannot  bnt  refer  to  the  d 
the  beginning  of  this  oentnry,  and  rec 
Then  the  world  was  scarcely  open  to  tl 
resisted  every  effort  to  reach  the  W 
vers  golfed  in  heathenism ;  a  dark  ( 
tinent  of  Africa  ;  avarice  and  misapp 
India ;  and  Carey,  with  his  companioi 
of  a  foreign  flag :  the  wall  of  China, 
population,  had  scarcely  been  breac 
written  form,  and  few  were  thoroughly 
were  reached  with  difficulty  and  daage 
Doors  of  asefnlncBs  are  open  far  and  i 
nian,  but  of  a  multitude,  is  calling  to  t 
of  British  slavery  are  broken  for  ever, ; 
eousnesa  "  has  American  slavery  been  a 
with  the  praise  of  Jehovah,  and  in  man; 
not  a  Christian  could  be  found,  there  is 
bow  of  promise  rests  on  Africa ;  India  tl 
is  acceaaible,  and  they  "of  the  land 
beyond,  see  the  dawning  light.  Nearly 
men  are  well  known  ;  science  and  art  i 
the  service  of  the  Gospel;  whilst  naUo) 
giving  way  j  and  the  heart  and  the  mil 
from  the  lefku,!^  ol  Umg  centuries,  an< 
ud  h&p^  t\iux  <^  ^T« -J  A  «!diH&ri 
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Tolnine  before  ns,  wHicb  refers  particularly  to  India,  is  written  in 
la  bnt  attraotiTe  stjle.  Referring  to  his  early  impressions  the 
iBJt»  "I  was  doubtless  more  indebted  than  I  was  at  the  time 
ofy  to  a  seed  of  godly  people  amongst  the  poor  of  my  native 
."  "Never  will  the  impressions  made  by  the  holy  manners  of 
nmble  saints  be  obliterated  from  my  miod.  I  sometimes,  never- 
,  took  advantage  of  one  of  them  talking  with  my  maid,  to  steal 
'M  out  of  her  little  shop."  "  The  Itinerant  Methodist  Preachers, 
m  alone  the  village  was  indebted  in  those  days  for  Gospel  truth, 
thered  out  a  little  flock ;  and  they  were  called  to  endure  the  full 
"e  of  persecution." 

)32,  Ifigor  Conran  sailed  for  India.    Previous  to  departure  he 
I  had  collected  my  infidel  books  for  the  long  voyage  round  the 
One  book  was  wanting,  for  until  within  a  few  days  of  em- 
boli I  had  never  possessed  a  Bible !    After  twenty-three  years  of 
ntful  career  in  the  East,  when  old  things  had  passed  away,  and 
igs  became  new,  that  Bible  alone,  of  all  my  treasures,  returned 
with  me  the  same."     On  landing    at  Calcutta,  he  solemnly 
3d  his  position ;  and  amongst  the  Christian  natives  he  found  a 
of  religion  quite  equal  to  cope  with  his  hostility  to  the  truth. 
ce  any  of  my  own  countrymen,"  he  observes,  "  they  were  often 
x>  address  me  on  the  condition  of  my  soul,  and  would  press  homo 
st  solemn  truths,  until  my  conscience  became  awakened,  and  my 
I  of  lies  were  scattered  to  the  winds.    Instead  of  having  come  to 
as  I  had  proudly  boasted,  to  enlighten  the  natives,  I  was  there 
ig  the  first  principles  of  religion  from  the  despised  Bengalee." 
r  favourable  are  now  the  circumstances  of  a  young  man  landing 
ia !    He  will  find,  in  all  the  leading  towns  of  each  presidency,  a 
ian  society  ready  to  welcome  him.    So  was  it  with  Major  Conran. 
It  lonely  and  wretched  for  a  season;  and  having  been  kindly 
1  to  take  up  my  abode  with  a  Christian  brotherhood  of  young 
a,  I  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  join  them.    The  superior  intelli- 
,  good  taste,  and  gentlemanly  manners  of"  Colonel  Powney's 
i8,  "  and,  above  all,  their  warmhearted  fellowship,  won  my  heart 
she  first :  but  the  spectacle  of  a  set  of  young  men  in  the  prime  of 
dd  under  every  circumstance  most  alluring  to  the  natural  mind, 
f  resisting  the  current  of  carnal  enjoyments,  and  plodding  the 
path  of  the  Christian  pilgrim, — this  was  beyond  my  philosophy, 
irakenod  new  and  serious  reflections  in  my  mind." 
have  read  no  case  of  conversion,  more  anxiously  sought  or  intelli- 
'  realized,  then  that  of  the  "  Autobiographer ; " — how  he  gloried 
pttcal  profession ;  how,  like  Saul  at  Endor,  proud  and  miserable, 
I  ready  to  tamper  with  the  powers  of  darkness ;  how  his  anxiety 
ometimes  relieved  in   a  company  of  converted  soldiers;  how 
ged  to  hide  his  head  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
lien  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  how  a  chaplain  recommended  him  to 
judieunu  Christian ; "  and  how,  at  length,  after  "  long  tarrying  " 
lep  sorrowing,  he  found  peace  through  simple  faith  in  the  merit 
isrcj  of  the  Divine  Bedeemcr. 
rare  easy*  and  most  pleasant,  to  accompany  the  Major  along  his 
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fteqnantiMichMiiiSortlMTiiIndk;  bnt* 
nwny.  bj  lip  »»d  We,  for  the  Lord  Jmim. 
EiTe  M  it  wM  eameit.  "  My  mind  »t 
snotber  troth.— the  nnity  of  the  Church, 
from  eretT  other  denomination  bnt  the  ] 
oonTeatedlr  owed  mnch  of  ite  power  and 
minfttion,  amongit  whom  Chanberlain  1 
Havelock  helped  to  raiae  the  edifice.  1 
chapel  that  all  piona  people  of  whatao- 
Anil  again,  "  I  olao  tranigreiied  the  nilei 
conld  not  deny  myself  the  pleaanre  of  i 
giren  to  the  pioaa  people  of  the  r^m< 
pemioDer.  That  meeting  and  parting  ii 
tary  cantonment  was  a  night  mach  to  be  r 
of  erery  ihade  and  grade,  militarj  and  d 
yonng,  with  aaprinUing  of  the  mixed  moll 
meamoat  delightfolKenetowitDeae  the 
gion  presented ;  and  aonl  cheering  and 
hearty  songs  of  prxiee.  Had  I  forfeited  i 
happineet,  it  would  hare  lain  Terj  light 
came  of  thia  breach  of  mle ;  " — happily,  a 
There  ia  no  spot  on  euth  more  sol< 
hospital.  Uany  a  prodigal  has  there  " 
the  memories  of  home  and  yonth  and  tht 
the  good  aeed  finda  welcome  receptiim. 
Conrsn  gare  special  attention  to  thia  Sa; 
nritation  :  "  So  man  nnder  my  command 
lations  of  the  Gospel ;  and  even  the  genet 
BO  moulded  bf  the  beneficent  inflnences  pi 
be  a  scene  of  dread, — avoided,  nntil  too  b 
"  After  Wheler'a  dep«rtnre  from  Agra 
of  weakness.  On  the  first  occasion  of  e 
hospital,  I  was  totally  overwhelmed  bef< 
osooncerned  faces  of  the  patients,  som 
doing  any  thing  to  aroid  the  appearance  ol 
despite  all  my  natural  haulmr  and  s< 
convnliive  fit  of  weeping.  This  was 
experience  passing  over  my  audience,  ai 
moat  valuable  ft-ait.  I  have  tfans  Icarne 
empties  ni  to  the  uttermost,  when  goin 
means.  Nowhere  do  cirCDmstoaces  con 
beside  sick-beds  in  public  hospitals." 

Major  Conrvn's  misaionary  proceeding 
ioterestiBg.  "  My  young  pandit  eami 
denouncing  on  evei^  hand  the  idols  and 
abonnded.  'Having  more  perfect  knowl 
Brahmins  had  no  chance  wiih  faim  ii 
oTthodozy  from  theirowo  Tedss,  he  beo 
rigid  order."  An  uproar  however  esn 
desist.    Bat"  hUU  euteringinto  mj  obje 
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df  a  new  path  of  no  inngnificant  character.    Thie  was  no  other 

i  ancient  and  nniyersally-reYered  Yocation  of  the  Troubadour, — 

of  inatraction  as  common  in  India  now  as  it  was  in  Greece  in 

of  Homer.    He  had  receiyed  a  little  book,  containing  a  history 

#  in  Hindu  Terse ;  and  he  commenced,  in  true  prophetic  stjle,  to 
his  Toice '  among  the  people,  chanting  the  truths  of  Chris- 
rith  the-fenrour  of  a  genuine  disciple.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
)  often  obtained  among  the  crowds  ;  sometimes  thej  would  sit 
groups,  around  our  camp  fires,  till  late  at  night,  hanging  on 
and  apparently  absorbed  in  devout  solemnity,  if  not  in  tears, 
oeforth  became  quite  an  institution  in  the  camp." 
olyglotted  and  many-peopled  East  must  ever  engage  the 
.ttention ;  and  her  conversion  to  Christ  will  be  the  most  glorious 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Her  idolatry  is  altogether 
; — ^not  that  out-working  of  ignorance  and  sin,  prior  to  civiliza- 
i  marks  the  other  idolatries  of  the  earth,  but  the  product  of 
an  itself,  ancient  and  complex,  though  nearly  exhausted.  She 
iotim,  in  spiritual  things,  of  her  keen  intellect  and  warm 
ion : — the  one  reducing  religion  to  a  kind  of  impalpable  essence ; 

*  repairing  the  wasted  form  with  illusory  creations,  and  thus 
ng  to  bring  religion  within  the  range  of  popular  apprehension, 
jh  the  agenby  of  faithful  men,  of  every  Church,  much  has  been 
India;  and  faith  holds  fast  the  beginning  of  its  confidence, 
Q  things  are  from  and  through  Christ,  so  all  things  are  to  Him. 
'hristian  worker  is  a  light  of  the  world;  every  missionary 
I  an  outpost  in  the  march  of  Christianity ;  and  every  translation 
Bible  is   a  well  in  the  desert,  springing  up  into  everlasting 

loh  workers  as  Major  Conran,  whose  pleasing  Autobiography 
an  extensive  circulation,  be  raised  up  on  every  hand;  and 
7  Indian  missionary  agency  be  thoroughly  sustained. 
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mdon:    Wetleyan  Confer-  Presbyter    of     the     Church     of 

i. — ^In  1762,  two  volumes  Enghuid."  Some  also  were  without 

diahed  under  the  title  of  preface;  though  the  greater  number 

IjmnB  on  Select  Passages  had  one,  which  is  here  reprinted. 

Xolj  Soriptures."     Some  The  two  volumes  contained  two 

■ppflizad     without     the  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
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»iglit  hjaaa,  as  cngiaaUj  muB- 
henA,  of  whkli  tumrlj  two-tkirda 
«ei«  Ml  psKag^  frcni    tbe  Old 
Testaicait,   the  mt   bcicg  from 
tke   Sew.      JUny   rf  tJM«  con- 
sist of  liiigle  mtADzu  onlj  i    and 
by   counecting    •ereikl    of    them 
bi>g«Uier,wheremiBil4iityoftnbject 
and  metre  would  allow,  they  migbl 
be  apparently  rednccd  in  nnmber. 
Thij    proc«Ba    h&a   been   in    fiwt 
adopted  in  the  caae  of  many  hynuia 
tranafcired  to  oar  ordinary  Collec- 
tion   from   these  Tolomea.     Had 
Cbarlea  Wesley  writUn  nothing 
more  than  these  hymoa,  he  wonld 
hare  laid  Ucthodiam,  and  Engliah- 
apeaking  Chnrchea  goieikUy,  nnder 
an  incalculable  obligation.     Tb^ 
are    throughout    marked    by    an 
epigrammatic  teraenesa  aadTigonr, 
combined     fr«qnently     with    the 
highest     polish     of    veraificatioD. 
Kearly  one-seventh  of   the  hymoa 
conUiined  in  oar  large  HynukiBook 
are  selected  from  them  aa  they  fint 
appeared;   and  no   small   portion 
of  these  rank  among  the  beat  and 
moat  popular  hymns  in  that  Col- 
lection;  while  bom  the   original 
publications  many  more,  acaroely    . 
inferior  in  ralae,  might  hare  been    i 
selected.    This  ninth  instalment  of    < 
the  "Poetical    Worka"    contains    ' 
thehymnsofthefirst  of  the  original     i 
volumes,   with    one  hundred  and    ' 
twelve      additional      from      the     < 
antbor'a  manuscripts.    The  tenth     1 
we  presume   will   aimilarly  be  a     ( 
reproduction    of    the    remaining     ( 
moiety  of  what  was  publiabed  in     ( 
1T62.  1 

The  editor  has  pointed  out  " 
(with  all  due  respect  forthe  memory  n 
of  the  author)  the  principal  defects  a 
of  the  work ;  upon  which  we  shall  ^ 
not  here  dwell.  A  few  pithy  notea  S 
from  the  pen  of  John  Wesley  ai«  w 
■nggeative  commenta  on  some  ci 
ohjectioiiftble    ^aavagvft-,     ^'^a<^,    « 
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I  dMoripiion  of  Chal- 
7,  and  that  of  the ''  dis- 
f  the  Free  Charches  in 
nronrable  tpeoimens  of 
*•  The  following  are 
ing  sentences  of  a  rSsume 
nts  of  the  character 
Hit  figure  in  modem 
Ndesiastioal  history: — 
a  in  which  he  wrought 
mall;  the  scene  of  his 

might  be  somewhat 
n  the  European  eye; 
A  genial  examination  of 
L  couTince  every  spirit, 
a  slightest  touch  of  a 
like  his  owd,  that  in 
ftud  boldness  of  con- 
brtility  of  resources,  in 
'  character,  in  prudence 
nent,  in  skill  and  un« 
mness  of  execution,  he 

to  his  place  amongst 
ffder  of  men,  who  have 
mnders  of  society,  who 
bhe  initiatiye  to  legisla- 
nrnment,  to  institutions, 
ial  movements.  He  was 
fwhich  the  Pyms  and  the 
ire  made,  the  Franklins 
I,  the  Enoxes,  the  Wes> 
Vincent  de  Pauls, — the 
re  the  gift  to  meet  emer- 
i  the  proper  remedies ;  to 
ution  by  the  restraining 
Ta  new  order;  to  make  of 
I  a  work,nota  sentiment; 
tte  and  perpetuate  the 
dinsiasm  in  the  moulds 
organization." 

qf  the  Rev,  Samuel 
titnuury  to  the  SetiUrs 
r  qf  Auiiralia  and  New 
7Uh  a  History  of  the 
Progreee  of  the  Miseions 
^oUmiee,  By  the  late 
ehan,  Fiflh  Thousand, 
WUon.  London:  Wil- 
§.     1870.— Methodism 


is  rich  in  itsbiographical  literature 
A  succession  of  men  of  great 
natural  talent,  sanctified  and  ele- 
vated by  the  grace  of  God,  has 
appeared  in  connection  with  it.  A 
record  of  their  character,and  of  their 
self-sacrificing  service,  is  a  precious 
treasure,  and  a  means  of  quickening 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  living 
members  of  the  G  hurch.  We  have 
hero  a  well-written  and  spirit- 
stirring  memoir  of  a  trnly  heroic 
missionary.  Mr.  Leigh  was  emi- 
nently the  man  for  the  work  to  which 
he  was  appointed ;  and  he  was 
honoured  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Churches  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand, — two  of  the 
most  successful  spheres  of  religious 
enterprise.  We  learn  from  these 
pages  something  of  the  toil,  and 
sacrifice,  and  suffering,  of  those 
early  labourers,  in  the  work  of 
difficulty  and  danger  to  which  their 
lives  were  consecrated. 

Mr.  Strachan  has  also  furnished 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  two  of  our 
most  important  colonies.  His  book 
is  in  fact  very  much  a  history  of 
the  establishment  and  growth  of 
those  dependencies  of  the  British 
Crown,  as  well  as  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  connection  with  them, 
to  the  time  of  Mr.  Leigh's  death, 
in  1852.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  a  ''fifth  thousand"  of  this 
"  Life  "  is  called  for :  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  Christian 
household. 

Methodism  in  Dorset  A  Sketch, 
By  John  S.  Simon.  Weymouth: 
James  Sherren, — The  former  part 
of  this  book  is,  substantially,  a 
reprint  from  our  own  pages,  and 
gives  an  instructive  view  of  the 
early  labours  of  Methodism  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  with  personal 
notices  of  some  of  the  l&\^^x^s5u 
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The  latter  part  Ireata  of  the  proaent  hi 

■tatas  and  statutica  of  Methodism  th 

in  that  connty,  ahowing  llie  good  ai 

resnltBofformertrialandtoil.  The  d< 

menof  Dorset  will  TaloethiB  book,  qi 
which    will    be    of    considerable 

MFTioe  to  some  future  historian  of  1! 

onr  Oonnexion ;  andit  has  a  living  n 

interest  for  all  who  wish  to  preaerre  * 

the  memory  of  the  early  stragglet  C 

and  trinmphs  of  MethodiBm.  « 

The     Student'*       IlavJbook      of  q 

CkrUiian  Theology.     By  the  Rev.  i 

B.  FiM.  EilUed,  with  Biographical  p 

SkHeh,  hy  the  Ben.  J.  C.  SymoM,  of  a 

the  AvatralUm  Coi^erenee.  London:  u 

Eodder   and    SloughbM.      1870.—  i 

Onr    early  association  with    Hr-  t 

Field  has  induced  oa  to  look  into  t 

hia  book  with  considerable  intereat ;  ^ 

and   espeoially  aa  its  produution  1 

ooonpicd  the  last  months  of  his  nso-  ] 

fal  life,  and  prevented  the  tediam,  t 

which  a  withdrawal  from  ordinary  ] 

ministerial  work  would  otJierwiBe  ) 

have  inflicted.    It  bears  the  marks  | 

of  Ur.  Field's  calmness  and  sound-  ] 

neaa  of  judgment.    The  work  is  by  '\ 

no  means  an  original  compoeition ;  q 

and  we  are  obliged  to  say,  in  some  i 

portions,  is    little    more    than   a  | 

synopsis  of  leotnreB  to  which  Ur.  ^ 

Field   listened    aa    a   student,  or  g 

copies  of  which  he  acquired  in  some  l 

other  way.     Both  the  early  Ueth>  a 

odist     Thaologioal     Tutors     are  i 

largely   laid    under    contribntioo.  \ 
The  book,  h^^wcver,  is  all  the  more 
valuable  on   that   account     The 

form    of    qaeation    and    answer,  1 

renders  the  materiel  easily  avail-  i 

able,  and  lightens  the  Ubonr  of  the  I. 

reader  in  making  it,  his  own.    Its  <l 

range  is  comprehensive;    and  its  i 

teachings  are  remarkable  for  their  i 

fnloeas  and    completeness.       We  < 
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vktuaM  and  "  hamani- 
I  oonttanily  in  collision. 
Mied  obsenrance  of  the 
is  a  nga  of  the  prera- 
jaiian  principle,  and  a 
the  interests  of  man- 
benevolent  character 
ution  cannot  be  too  dis- 
gnized :  "  The  Sabbath 
Sor  man,  and  not  man 
bath."  Bat  we  must 
at  it  was  institated  for 
of  the  entire  man,  and 
for  the  purposes  of 
lef  and  gratification. 
read  Dr.  Bale's  book 
ire.  The  historical  ar- 
'ell  sastained  throagh- 
>rimeTal  injanction  of 
,  and  its  obligation  as  a 
moral  law  of  God,  are 
'  upheld ;  and  the  reabon 
e  from  the  seventh  day 
:  to  the  first,  with  the 
apostolic  practice,  is 
anted.  While  it  bears 
9  author's  well-known 
i  is  a  book  for  the 
ahall  rejoice  to  hear  of 
>  circulation. 

ISnglUh  New  TeHapnent, 
ff  Bagster  and  Sons, 
a  most  valuable  contri- 
a  work  of  Biblical  Bevi- 
laa  yet  been  produced, 
tott  diacuaaes  principles, 
a  few  Bpecimens  of 
^rtions ;  Tischendorf 
hat  changes  the  three 
lacriptB  would  suggest ; 
rd  presents  in  one 
fruits  of  many  years' 
Ij,  but  does  not  give 
I  readers  the  grounds 
his  proposed  emenda- 
A  New  Testament  are 
I  this  volume  the  editor 
re  the  reader  all  the 
urioaa  readings,  with  a 

8  u 


list  of  the  authoritiea  on  which 
each  reading  rests;  be  they 
ancient  manuscripts  or  versions,  or 
modem  editors.  One  thing  only  is 
wanting  to  make  the  book  complete; 
viz,  a  short  preface  indicating  the 
various  sources  from  which  the 
various  readings  are  derived,  and 
the  value  which  is  respectively  due 
to  them.  Without  this,  a  mere 
English  reader  will  gain  nothing 
but  perplexity  by  his  examination 
of  the  volume ;  with  it,  the  dark- 
ness would  become  light. 

We  anticipate  great  good  from 
publications  of  this  nature.  They 
will  teach  the  general  reader  how 
little  he  has  to  fear  from  any  re- 
vision of  the  Sacred  Volume  which 
may  be  conducted  by  competent 
scholars.  The  number  of  texts  in 
which  any  very  material  alteration 
can  be  made  may  almost  be 
counted  on  one's  fingers ;  and  sup- 
posing them  all  altered  to-morrow, 
not  one  doctrine  of  the  faith  would 
be  altered  in  consequence.  Some 
excellent  sermons  might  require  to 
have  other  texts  affixed  to  them ; 
some  texts  now  quoted  aa  proofs  of 
certain  doctrines  would  be  no 
longer  quotable;  but  that  which 
has  been  taught  "  from  the  begin- 
ning "  would  still  be  seen  standing 
out  distinctly,  and  in  all  its  sweet- 
ness and  saving  power,  on  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Messrs.  Bagster  have  shown  us 
this  most  convincingly,  and  by  so 
doing  have  added  another  to  the 
many  services  they  have  already 
rendered  to  Biblical  literature. 

Methodist  Plane.  Flans  of  one 
hundred  and  eioBty-six  Sermona,  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Sievene,  Weeleyan  Min- 
ister, 1786-1813.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  London:  B,  D, 
Dickineon.  1870.  We  have  read  a 
considerable    u^unV^s    ^1    'Ccifinft 

a 
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"PIbub,"  M»d  readily  ftdmit  th*t  lo 

they  fnmisli  eridence  of  a  oartain  bt 

kind  of  "  Heranonbing "  capacity,  oo 

and  by  their  author  may  have  been  at 

effeotivdy    employed.      But     we  M 

ahoald  deprecate  their  adoptiott  by  a 

Methodist  minirterB  of  the  present  ti 

generation  either  for  nse  or  imita-  cm 

tion.    They  are  not  specimena  of  In 

the  Btyle  of  preaching  which  ii  ai 

now   required.     We  fear  that  to  di 

reoommeud   books  of   thia   olaaa  a 

would  be  to  encourage  and  inoreaae  fi( 
indolence  and  incapacity. 

The  FttiTten  of  the  Spirit,  together  B 

with  lome  AipeeU  of  Hi*  work  <u  F 

ilmUing  within  the  BtHeticr.     By  C 

the   Bm.   A.  M'Miilaji,     London:  « 

W.  Kent  and  Co.  1870.— Incrcawd  II 

attention  to    the    agen<7  of  the  w 

Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  human  n 

■alration   is  one   of  the  require-  m 

ui«nta  of  our  own  time;  and  we  U 

Bhouldgreatlyrqoiceintheappear-  cl 

anoe     of    a    treatise    fumiabing  «; 

a  ayateniatia  and  thorough  treat-  m 

ment  of  this  aulgect.    The  Bmall  tr 

volume  before  ni  ■■  oompoaed  of  hi 

■even  chapterg,  which  treat  of  the  hi 

"  Fulneaa,"      the     "  Fruit,"     the  O 

"  Witneaa,"  the  "  Seal,"  the  "  Ear-  ai 

neet,"   the  "  Griering,"   uid    the  of 

"  Quenching "     o(      the     Spirit  di 

Theae  are  questiona  of  great  im-  fat 

portonoe  in  experimental  religion ;  e* 

but  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  aay  m 

that  our  aathor'a  viewa  on  aereral  oe 

of  them  are  confused  and  india-  be 

tinct ;  and,  alao,  that  the  chapters  n 

generally  are  superficial  and  nn>  pn 

satisfactory.  {]| 

We  presume,  from  their  slmo-  ca: 

tnre,  that  they  hare  been  delivered  er 

by  the  writer  in  the  form  of  ser-  Aj 

mons ;    and  that  (heir  favonrablo  fin 

reception  has  induced  their  publi-  en 

cation.    But  it  by  no  means  fol.  ec< 

■  BMVh»"N1«A«3«nr1UiM£^-«M 
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ontroTernes,  eithetict, 
.  and  diBoipline.  They 
Cftrefol  researohy  calm 
I  strengih  of  thought, 
bistio  style.  If  there  is  a 
k  may  be  deemed  jejime, 
and  then  a  yaoant  sen- 
»  compensation  in  point 
I  rigour  is  ample. 

tways  of  the  Bible ;  or,  a 
brirf  8tudie9  on  certain 
)iced  Pa98€ige$  of  Holy 
By  the  Bev.  W.  8. 
A»  London :  W.  Maein- 
0. — ^In  this  small  volome 
irelye  short  and  excellent 
*  on  so  many  passages  of 
which  are  perhaps  not 
ted  in  the  pnlpit.  They 
tnnJ  and  evangelical; 
written  in  an  easy  and 
style.  Thoughtful  read- 
ad  them  suggestiye  and 
a. 

10  Testament:   translated 
pureet  Qreek.    By  John 
hmdee,    1870. 
ied  Harmony  of  the  Ooa- 
PVoncnj  Barham  and  Isaac 

London :  F.  FUmcm, 
Piiman,  1870. 
oe  these  books  together ; 
oonfine  otirselyes  to  yery 
on  each.  It  is  the  judg- 
he  best  scholars,  that  it 
le-translation,  but  a  re- 
lie  "  authorized  yersion/' 
ew  Testament,  that  we 
This  effort  of  Mr.  Bowes 
Utional  confirmation  of 
Loess  of  this  judgment. 

nnmerouB  instances  in 
diange  of  terms  is  the 
f  an  improvement.  No 
.  Bowes  may  have  found 
Ilk  work;  but  his  is  an 
Dg  for  a  select  number 
lal  competent  men,  and 


not  for  one  individuaL  We  should 
be  sorry  to  receive  this  translation 
in  the  place  of  the  "authorized 
version/'  notwithstanding  its  well- 
known  defects. 

The  second  of  these  books  is 
novel  in  its  character.  But,  with 
all  respect  for  Mr.  Barham 'b  judg- 
ment, we  do  not  think  the  Gospels 
a  fit  subject  for  rhyme.  To  us  the 
better  form  is  that  in  which  they 
were  written.  On  the  style  of  these 
rhymes  we  refrain  from  observation. 
Neither  do  we  think  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  writings  that  should, 
now  at  least,  be  employed  for 
phonetic  purposes. 

Hora  Lucana:  a  Biography  of 
St.  Luke,  Descriptive  and  Literary, 
By  H,  8.  Baynes,  London :  Long- 
mans, 1870. — ^We  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Baynes  for  this  bio- 
graphy of  Luke  the  Evangelist. 
He  has  furnished  us  with  the  re- 
sults of  a  large  amount  of  pains- 
taking and  critical  labour.  The 
book  is  worthy  of  taking  rank  by 
the  side  of  Paley's  Hora  Paulina, 
The  numerous  allusions  to  Luke, 
not  unfrequently  obscure,  which 
are  spread  over  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  have  been  collected  and  com- 
pared with  £^eat  judgment  The 
identity  of  Luke  and  Luoius» 
the  Gyrenian,  is  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  Gonybeare  and 
Howson.  The  course  of  the  Evan- 
gelist's life  is  carefully  traced;  and 
the  whole  is  so  combined  as  to 
present  a  most  interesting  reoord, 
and  to  make  us  much  better 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  moat 
prominent  members  of  the  apos- 
tolic Ghurch. 

The  prosecution  of  his  design 
has  evidently  been  a  work  of  love 
with  Mr.  Baynes;  and  we  freely 
award  him  the  credit  of  having 
aobieved  «b  x«!nax>uiX^  T&atfsoaEA 
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of  mooeu,  thoagb  be  will  not  ex-  Lnl 
peot  agreement  with  iim  in  erety  loni 
partionliiT.  Lake's  intention  to  SL 
write  an  account  of  ChriBt  is  hero  t«n 
Bnppoied  to  have  been  formed  very  an 
■hortly  after  bii  conreraioa  at  Ma 
Jerusalem,  where,  aa  a  proaelyte  sid' 
and  a  man  of  ednoation,  he  woald  gn 
take  part  in  the  disooasiona  on  the  is  t 
peraon  of  Obrist,  which  occarred 
in  the  Ojrenian  sjnagogne.  Hia 
independence  aa  an  author,  who 
carefully  collected  his  material 
from  eye-witneaaoa,  is  very  ably 
vindicated.  Hia  version  of  the 
Ooipel  is  thought  to  bare  been 
written  towards  the  close  of  his 
ten  yeare'  reeidenoe  and  miniatre- 
tione  at  Antlocb,  and  to  have  been 
tranamitted  to  Theophilns  at  Alex- 
andria, and  also  to  have  been  taken 
l^  himaelf  to  Troas,  whence,  in 
company  with  St.  Fanl,  who  joined 
bim  there,  he  brought  it  into 
Enrope.  Its  circulation  waa  thna 
admirably  aecared.  On  St.  Fanl'a 
departure  from  Fbilippi,  Lake  waa 
left  in  charge  of  the  infant  cbnrch, 
and  ministered  to  it  for  the  apaoe 
of  aix  years,  which  well  acconnta 
for  the  character  of  the  Philippian 
Cbrietiana.  His  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  Mr.  Baynea  thinks,  was  coa-  "" 
atraoted  on  the  principle  of  illaa- 
trating  the  fulfilment  of  the  ^ 
Savionr's  charge  to  Hia  Apoatlet 
in  reference  to  the  aproad  of  Hia  A 
Oospel,  and  eapeoially  among  the  Lt 
Gentilea.  Hia  connection  with  the  18' 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ia  held  to  me 
be  that  of  a  translator,  the  Epiatle  tlu 
having  been  written  by  St.  Paul  in  nn 
Hebrew.  The  Paulino  anthonbip  mi 
of  the  Epiatle  ia  asserted  on  the  wii 
ground  that  we  have  no  evidence  for 
o(  the  competeocj  of  any  other  cbt 
peraon  for  so  difficult  a  task.  On  jeoi 
the  aupposition  of  the  original  col 
being  la  QTM:Y,-w«W'*B'\i«eu\n^  of 
oUned  to  Bioco'aii^iUii>^\itMnaclL   w 
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I  of  tha  state  of  the  early 
i»"  80  oalled,  we  find  a  new 
f  the  zeal,  the  deTOtion, 
raoranoe  of  such  men  as 
Leigh,*  and  other  mission- 
founded  the  first  Aostra- 
(elical  Churches.  Surely 
fts  so  rich  a  harvest  been 
gathered  from  so  onpro- 
nl. 

By  the  Eev.  Frcihrich  F. 
I  a  passage  in  the  *'  Con- 
if  St.  Augustine  expanded 
'  The  true  cause  of  this  re- 
al Carthage  to  Rome]  was 
le  hidden  both  from  me 
other,  who  bewailed  me 
',  and  followed  me  to  the 
it  I  deceived  her,  though 
e  close  with  a  view  either 
back,  or  to  go  along  with 
tended  that  I  only  meant 
npany  with  a  friend  till 
;  and  with  difficulty  per- 

to  remain  that  night  in 
licated  to  the  memory  of 
L  But  that  night  I  de- 
dly;  and  she  continued 
id  praying.    Thus  did  I 

mother,  and  such  a  mo- 
onica's  watching  through 
he  fervour  of  her  prayers 
repentant  son,  the  assur- 
isire  would  be  granted  in 
ion,  are  told  in  lines  of 
e  flexibility  and  vigour. 
n  will  both  enliven  our 
low  Mr.  Woolley*s  power 
on.    Here  is  a  picture  of 

it  laughs  in  the  early 

which  erst  so  calmly  lay 

golf,  and  the  winding  bay, 

le  of  the  silent  night  was 

ni, 

.  in  the  light  of  the  orient. 


Bipple  and  plash, 
And  the  gentle  dash 
Of  the  waves  on  rook  and  shore, 
Seemed  all  to  rejoice 
In  the  soft  wind's  voice, 
As  it  wantoned  the  waters  o*er. 
Merry  the  wave 
In  the  coral  cave. 
As  it  sported  wild  and  free. 
Sweeping  around 
Witli  a  mighty  bound, 
And  leaping  again  to  the  sea. 
And  merry  and  free  its  swell,  and  its 

roll 
Over  the  breaker  and  over  the  shoal ; 
And  merry  its  flow  all  over  the  deep. 
Now  in  the  furrow,  and  now  on  the 

steep ; 
Sinking  and  swelling,  and  tossing  away 
From  the  curl  of  its  crest  the  silver 

spray  ; 
Heaving  in  billow,  and  bursting   in 

surge, 
Away  to  the  dim  horizon's  verge  ; 
And  the  joyous  scream  of  the  wild  sea- 
bird, 
And  the  plash  of  the  oar  on  the  waters 
heard ; 
And  the  flap  of  the  sail 
In  the  breath  of  the  gale. 
And  the  plunge  of    the  prow  as  it 

ploughed  the  tide. 
And  tossed  the  waves  to  the  vessers 

side, 
And  the  whirl  of   the  seething  sea 

behind. 
As  she  scudded  away  in  the  freshening 

wind 
And  the  mariner's  song  to  the  laugh- 
ing sea 
Which  sported  around  him  merrily, 
As  he  looked  on  the  sheets  of  sheeny 

foam, 
And  thought  of  his  wife  and  his  own 

sweet  home — 
These  wore  the  sounds  of  life  and  glee 
Which  floated  along  the  breezy  sea.'* 

Breviates :  or  Short  Texts  and  their 
Teachings,  By  the  Eev.  Philip  B. 
Power t  M,A»    London :  HamUtonf 
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X032  oLixa  AT  rcBLH 

JJtfU.oaiC*-  15T0. — ilr.Poweris  ' 
«Ii«*iT  £»TO>BnUT  knon  •£  the  an- 
'icr;f  "Ttel  Wills  of  the  PMlms." 
This  Ti-'.TUce  iriil  »dd  w  hia  icpnU- 
l:=.  ai:d.  what  be  prizes  mnchmore, 
10  hia  nsefalseas.  These  "  Bre- 
ruu«,"  Ti-.hout  ihe  mallest  pre- 
umic-^  in  itrle  or  muukflt.  ua  foil 
of  sTiggesnTt  ihf.aght. 

Unier  the  title  of  "  BJommumjt  im 

iljrflu.'^  th«  Rer.  Joi^h  Willis 
has  worea  a  gnccfnl  ehaplet  in 
memoir  of  two  kIaIItcs,  ■  niter  and 
hei  hiubuid.  uk^  in  the  prime  of 
life&om  the  held  of  «  fonng  &mU j. 


GLASCE  AT  PUBLIC  C 


raoMSKi)  KiXUiaE  or  tbx  puxcbss 


Tbb  •Buoaneement  that  the  Qneen 
has  giren  her  approval  to  a  maniage 
between  on«  of  her  dan^tera,  the 
FnnMM  Ionise,  and  the  Maiqnis 
of  Lome,  eldest  aon  of  th«  Dnke  of 
AigfU,  has  taken  the  pablic  bf  nr- 
pri^.  We  haTe  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Edrard  the  Third  to  find  an 
initance  of  a  mncess.  the  daughter 
of  a  liviog  Ungli^  clowned  head, 
marrring  a  subject.  Several  Prince* 
hare  broken  thningh  the  restraints 
npon  abaolnte  freedom,  with  regard 
to  maniage,  imposed  on  them  bj  the 
cireamsUaceof  their  rojalraikk;  as, 
for  example,  the  Ehikes  of  Glonees- 
l«r  and  Comberland,  sona  of  George 
the  Second.  Prineeasea,  on  the  othei 
hand,  for  the  last  five  ceotnriea  at 
least,  hare  obejed  the  conreutioiial 
rule  which  restricts  their  marriage 
union  within  the  circle  of  royalty 
and  its  deseendants.  Up  to  the 
period  just  named,  alliances  be- 
tween royal  daughters  and  IVers  of 
the  mlm  weift  mA  'nnAonunon. 
The  BoyalUmniasb  h«h^i%a%»(M&. 


Ban 

The 
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to  ] 
rela 
beei 

bind 
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the  eDJoymflnt  of  their 
»L  That  the  Qaeen  is 
lling  to  exercise  her  pre- 
giving  her  assent  as  a 
mt  disposed  as  a  mother 
le  stringency  of  family 
role,  in  bestowing  a 
land  upon  a  subject,  has 
Bd  with  signs  of  liyely 
throughout  the  country. 
ons,  chiefly  connected 
le  of  succession  to  the 
i  would  formerly  have 
led  as  serious  obstacles, 
iously  deemed  of  less  im- 
¥hether  the  noble  bride- 
i  be  eleyated  at  once  to 
of  Lords,  or  occupy  a 
SLouse  of  Conmions  untU 
to  his  style  and  title  as 
gyll,  is,  in  existing  cir- 
,  of  comparatively  little 
liaterer  binds  the  people 
1  to  the  occupant  of  the 
i  the  present  time  of  no 
tanoe.  Apart  from  the 
m  in  an  alliance  which 

>  add  so  much  to  the 
f  our  beloved  Queen  and 
the  proposed  marriage  is 

general  satisfaction,  as 

>  strengthen,  rather  than 
•  British  Constitution, 
be  Queen! 

LTOS  ON  THB  OOMTINENT. 

pe  that  the  Franco- 
ipnte,  which  so  suddenly 
■a  open  flame  in  July 
as  suddenly  come  to  an 
ot  been  resJized.  Men 
far  form  no  exception  to 
irhich  govern  ordinary 
Ostory,  indeed,  loves  to 
U  when  successful,  with 
ireeoience ;  but  the  game 
I  one  which,  after  a  few 
M   out  of  their  hands. 

• 

na  and  situations  quickly 
1 210  political  sagacity  is 


able  to  foresee,  or  military  strategy 
of  itself  direct.  The  issues  of  a 
resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  regum 
often  depend  upon  passions  which 
the  folly  of  men  in  high  places  can 
easily  arouse,  but  not  quell ;  upon 
movements  they  have  indeed  oppor- 
tunity to  originate,  but  not  to  con- 
troL  Of  the  two  peoples  now  in  a 
death-grapple,  the  surprise  at  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  is  proba- 
bly about  equal.  The  result  is, 
that  unexpected  success  raises  the 
price  of  peace  on  the  one  side,  the 
shame  of  sudden  and  unwonted 
defeat  as  yet  forbids  a  recognition 
of  its  necessity  on  the  other.  Nor 
is  this  all,  unfortunately.  If  it  be  a 
fact,  an  appeal  being  made  to  his- 
tory, that  when  two  great  conter- 
minous nations  take  the  sword  in 
hand,  a  series  of  wars  begins,  to 
which  the  last  man  and  the  last 
coin  under  their  respective  control 
are  freely  devoted,  the  humiliation  of 
France  iu  1870  may  not  be  the  last 
expression  of  the  intensity  of  the 
ancient  jealousy  which  has  again 
desolated  the  fdrest  European  pro- 
vinces. The  fall  of  Paris  by  siege 
and  assault  may  bring  about  a  pre- 
sent peace  in  the  style  and  phrase 
of  diplomacy;  what  the  interests 
of  Europe  require  is  a  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  This  con- 
summation is  at  present  rather  the 
subject  of  devout  wishes  than  of 
sanguine  hope. 

The  chivalry  of  the  affair,  if  we 
may  so  say,  is  gone.  What  was 
spoken  of  as  a  "  duel,"  a  contest  in 
which  "  honour  "  was  to  have  been 
the  foremost  word,  seems  to  have 
already  degenerated  into  a  quarrel 
of  the  ordinary  type.  Statesmen 
and  crowned  heads,  to  whose  deli- 
berate counsels  this  war  is  to  be 
traced  with  remarkable  deamess, 
have  become  the  sport  of  the 
inflamed  i^afKAiQiDa  ^  ^Sda  vfs^ 
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nader  then:  KladdtToHattek  uid  ne 

Figaro,  FmkrililUdrr,  tai  the  wild  Im 

■lumta  of  the  Fmruiui  pari,  shkra  fo) 

the  honoon  with    the  niksten  of  on 

"  high  policj  "  in  Bhapingthe  eoune  yt 

of  hostilitied  U  their  iaaae.    Tha  m 

■hiieks  of  impotent  nge  on  tha  one  dc 

aide,  and  the  demands  of  ■  newl^-  pi 

awakened  sensa  of  the  need  and  th 

value  of  "  material  guarantees  "on  of 

the    other,     mast    now    both    be  a 

listened  to — at  the  peril  of  Himniiiaal  if 
from  the  leaderahip,  reapectiTel^,  of    in 

the  two  great  Enrapean  states  now  nt 

"  looking  each  other  in  tlie  fooe."  ei 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  puliti-  n 

dans :  they  start  projects  for  the  in 

realization  of  one  pnrpote,  which  e* 

Divine   Froridence,    without  for  a  ki 

moment  interfering  with  man'e  free-  i'i 
agency,  orerrulea  for  the  attainment 

of  another.  — 

As  for  the  actual  fighting  and  ita  a  i 

resnlt,— so  far  as  confidence  ma;  be  all 

placed  in  intelligence  to  be  gathered  an 

ont  of   the    coufnaiDn  vrhich    tele-  Tl 

graphs  and  raOwa^,  it  tnms  ont,  wl 

can  greatly  promote  and  do  little  10 

in  certain  jonctnrea  to  lessen, — all  801 

appears  at  the  present  moment  to  da, 

hinge  on  the  question  whether  the  att 

peasantry  of  Franoe,  who  are  widely  ca] 

different  from  thefldneuri  and  rouai  sta 

of  its  large  towns,  can  be  organized  bai 

in  time  toolfcr  an  effective  reiiBtaoce  coi 

to    the     disciplined    legions    from  lau 

beyond  the  Rhine.    Can  the  simple,  pm 

bome.loving,  unedacated    conacript  tim 

of  the  C6tes-da-Nonl  and  Vendee,  flic 

in  three  weeks,  or  three  months,  or  Em 

in    three    years,    for  that  nutter,  be 

•tand    up,  with   a   ohanoe   in  his  rap 

favour,  against  a  foe  who  has  been  at  I 

studying  and  preparing  for  tliia  very  owi 

■tmggle  for  years  pest ;  "  a  foe  who  mol 

aira  his  Sanscrit  and  handles  his  com 

■  "  How  to  Beat  the  French,"  a  pampfa 
and  whioh  ntobi^wKai,«&.Vii«'%nt^«  wm] 
lew,  was'^hUdtal  VaiaW). 
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nnies  have  crossed  the 
ilj.fiTe  times  in  a  cen- 
ot  beyond  the  limits  of 
bat  Germans  may  be 
f  "requisitions,"    and 

Uhlans,  by  a  twenty- 
Ihe  present  eentnry  has 
of  years.  That  **  over- 
Br-doing,"  is  as  true  of 
tier  things.  The  Seven 
of  the  great  Frederick 
no  gains  but  what  had 
]j  renounced ;  a  result 
t  hare  been  avoided  if 
sley's  prayer  for  him, 
ittle  of  Rosbach,  had 
red— if  he  had  been 
n  his  own  success." 
uered,  and  considerately 
i  not  be  a  permanent 

Germany ;  driven  to 
fdtnre  doings,  alone  or 
es,  may  prove  another 
sm  civilization,  another 
intold  woes, — ^for  want 
ilf-control,  if  the  victors 
I  a  happy  moment  think 
shievements  so  great  as 
loarcely  a  virtue, 
present  fighting,  in  one 
loiher,  will  some  day  be 
se  and  part  of  Lorraine, 
irman,  as  in  the  olden 
ibourg  becomes  Stras- 
lormous  war-indemnity 
isted  on  and  submitted 
lest  demands  of  senti- 
rmanism  "  are  satisfied ; 
Q  and  suffering  involved 
fcion  of  a  proper  govern- 
lie  restoration  of  social 
I  onr  distracted  neigh- 
lased :  is  there  any  bow 
?  What  is  to  be  hoped 
illigerents?     What  for 

begin    with,  as  most 

a  great  gain  for  Europe, 
ih  people  are  at  length 
16  terrible  reverses  they 


have  just  sustained,  that  Paris  is 
not  France;  any  more  than  London, 
huge  as  it  is,  and  vastly  more  full 
as  it  is  of  resources,  is  Great 
Britain.  Self-government  springs 
from  self-reliance,  and  self-reliance 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  severe 
discipline  which  the  provinces  and 
towns  of  France  are  undergoiug,  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  their  imme- 
morial political  and  social  depen- 
dence upon  the  capital.  De-cen- 
tralization, and  that  to  a  large 
extent,  had  become  a  necessity  for  a 
great  nation:  the  sight  of  Paris 
surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  siege 
guns,  and  no  army  in  the  field  for 
its  protection,  is  a  harsh  lesson, 
but  no  less  wholesome  than  harsh. 
Let  Frenchmen  see  that  their 
Palladium  is  no  longer  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  and  a  true  national 
defence  will  have  been  created,  im- 
palpable indeed,  but  yet  everywhere 
living  and  everywhere  available, 
while  a  lasting  benefit  will  have  been 
conferred  on  the  country  at  large. 
Along  with  this  may  be  expected  an 
abatement  of  the  vice  and  firivolity 
which  have  long  made  the  **  gay  city  " 
a  moral  plague-spot — ^never  worse, 
perhaps,  than  under  the  late  Impe- 
rial system.  The  burning  out  of 
the  art  of  making  immorality  plea- 
sant, would  be  cheaply  bought  by 
bombs  exploding  amidst  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Louvre,  and  the  eoulUsei 
of  Le  Grand  Opera,  We  may  look, 
too,  for  that  necessary  toleration  of 
evangelical  teaching,  which,  under 
the  Empire,  has  existed  m  little  more 
than  name,  except  in  a  few  large 
towns.  And,  lastly,  among  the  bless- 
ings which  the  right  use  of  chastise- 
ment and  humiliation  may  even  yet 
confer  upon  a  proud  people,  so  sud- 
denly struck  to  the  ground, is  the  van- 
ishing away  for  ever  of  the  idea  of  con- 
quest by  force  of  arms,— of  thedreama 
that  for.  oentoxiea  b»?i^  \\k)^'*Oqi^ 
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oliief  putinthenalioiulUfe.  The  1 
extenuonof  oommerce,  the  growUi  of 
numnfactnreB,  the  wider  onltivBlioii  ; 
of  the  eoU,  will  be  the  natnnLl  effects  ■ 
of  delivering  the  peasant  from  the 
conscription,  the  educated  ranks 
from  inducements  to  devote  them- 
selves  to  the  txt  and  practice  of  war. 
German  J,  itself,  has  again  and 
again  b«en  at  the  feet  of  Tiotorioua 
FranoQ,  only  to  rise,  in  this  yeaz 
1B70,  in  greater  nnitf  and  strength 
than  ever;  so  France,  if  wiselj 
handled,  may  yet  start  to  her  feet, 
not,  indeed,  we  would  bin  hope,  to 
spring  from  the  "  Seine  to  the 
Spree,"  but  to  stand  purified, — 
great,  free,  and  happy, — in  her 
proper  place  in  Eoxope. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  l^ionB 
that  between  Wisaenberg  and  Sedan 
have  known  no  check,  whose  leaders 
have  achieved  a  success,  not  per- 
haps diaproportioned  to  their  fore- 
sight and  energy,  bnt  which  for  ita 
very  suddenness  and  magnitude 
inspires  fear ;  let  these  nnnnmbered 
hosts  by-and-by  disperse  in  patri- 
otio  songs  and  Jaueh*ent  to  the 
homesteads  of  their  wide  "Vater- 
land ; "  let  the  old  King  retnm  to 
Potsdam  laden  with  warlike  trophies, 
compared  with  which  those  of  all  his 
ancestors  together  were  trivial ;  let 
iron  crosses  be  distributed  in  the 
presence  of  enthoaiastio  crowds  in 
every  German  oapital,fromCarlsmhe 
to  Berlin ;  let  eveiy  State  of  the 
Southern  Confederation,  shy  Ba- 
varia included,  be  eager  to  enter 
the  Northern  Bnnd :  what  is  to  be 
hoped  for  Germany  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  regarded  in  the  light  of  recent 
events  ? 

It  will  be  well,  one  wonld  *hinfc, 
for  her  own  tranquility,  and  therein 
is  involved  more  than  ever  that  of 
Europe,  if  the  "peace-loving  Ger-     ; 
■•ana  "  come  out  of  this  war— the     i 
**^  by  the  wv,  in  which  th^    I 
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mON  ACT — THE  KLBC- 
MHOOL  BOABDS. 

ArawB  near  for  cftrry- 
tibe  Educational  Bill 
tnon  of  Parliament, 
»  of  the  measure  as  a 
several  of  its  pro- 
■tting  more  generally 
foremost  among  the 
» is  the  establishment 
ds,  on  the  right  con- 
rorldng  of  which  the 
Forst^s  Bill  is  sos- 
ravity  of  the  question 
ided  can  scarcely  be 
rts  will  here  and  Uiere 
rent  the  formation  of 
the  work  which  these 
lierwise  honestly  and 
itish  ratepayers  will 
to  tax  themselves  for 
urerogation.  But,  in 
try  at  large  will  be- 
ilh  the  organizations 
i  primary  education 
gislature  has  sane- 
elected  of  the  rate- 
roughs  and  districts 
tfluence,  for  good  or 
mce  pervasive  and 
le  that  it  is  placed  in 
ill  use  it  for  good 
Biiog  to  the  utmost 
r  instruction  for  the 
Bw  obligation  now  de- 
istian  people.  Steps 
den  taken,  in  various 
:h  show  how  keenly 
bain  parties,  whose 
r  the  masses  through 
leational  machinery 
ifortune,  with  regard 
ition  of  the  coming 
etarian  or  denomina- 
erance  in  them  is  to 
on  the  other  hand,  the 
$al  agitators  and  open 
Bligion  must  be  met 
forth  of  the  legitimate 
l6  several  Christian 


Churches.  And,  we  may  add,  if  a 
particular  Church  seeks  to  get  itself 
unduly  represented  in  the  School 
Boards,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  endeavours  will  be  made  by 
other  Churches  to  adjust  the  balance 
where  it  is  liable,  from  existing 
causes,  to  be  imfairly  weighted. 
The  election  for  the  several  districts 
into  which  London  is  divided  wDl 
take  place  on  the  2l8t  of  November. 
Not  a  few  extreme  secularists  are 
already  announced  as  candidates, 
and  no  time  is  to  be  lost  by  those 
who  desire  to  see  a  proper  School 
Board  at  work  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  cumulative  vote  is 
by  the  Educational  Act  given  to 
each  ratepayer;  all  his  votes  may 
be  in  favour  of  one  candidate.  The 
names  of  several  well-known  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  are  included  in 
the  list  of  gentlemen  brought  for- 
ward for  the  Metropolitan  Board; 
to  whom,  not  merely  as  Methodists, 
but  as  religiotu  men,  we  heartily  wish 
success. 

THX  MKW  CAPITAL  OF  ITALT  XSD 
THE  POPE. 

In  a  noble  audience-chamber  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  deputies  firom 
Home  have  been  presented  to  their 
new  King,  and  the  Monarch  who  by 
a  train  of  such  wonderful  events  has 
so  quickly  shifted  his  throne  £rom 
Turin  to  Home,  taking  Florence 
as  a  half-way  house,  has  re- 
sponded in  the  style  of  royalty  to 
their  addresses.  Will  the  Holy 
Father  quit  the  Vatican  in  disgust? 
Not  so  long  as  the  declaration  of 
the  King  has  a  chance  of  being 
accepted  as  the  expression  of  the 
real  policy  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  its  future  re- 
lations to  the  Papacy.  His  Majesty 
is  represented  as  "resolved,  both 
as  a  Catholic  and  a  King,  while 
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l»  as  alio  the  EpiiUe  of 
lorinthiaot.  The  order 
Ike  New  Testament,  if 
ke  same  as  in  the  Alex- 
ia the  Catholic  Epistles 
iBne,  and  the  Epistle  to 
ig  in  between  2  Tbessa- 
Dothy.  At  present  the 
nts  the  greater  part  of 
;  of  the  Psalms.  In  the 
M  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
Epistles,  the  latter  part 

the  Hebrews,  and  tbe 
mting.  This  manuscript 
id  to  the  fouriA  centory. 
rery  high,  but  through 

Roman  conservators  it 
fears,  for  practical  pur- 
i  to  biblical  scholars, 
ition  of  it  in  1858,  and 
•  in  1859,  are  unreliable, 
iblished  an  edition  of  the 
urt  of  it. 

'  Sinailieus,  designated 
its  discoverer,  by  the 
tpA,    One  of  the  most 

of  tbe  present  century, 
t  of  biblical  science,  is 

complete  manuscript  of 
it,  beloDgiog,  as  is  gene- 
p/(nirM  century ;  there- 
he  Vatican  manuscript, 
1  of  very  high  authority 
n.  In  a  liait  to  Mount 
isehendorf  had  found  at 
It.  Catherine,  on  Mount 
eautifnl  parchment  leaves 
inacript  of  the  Septuagint 
to  biblical  scholars.    In 

to  the  same  convent  in 
t  was  his  high  privilege 
e  manuscript  the  Greek 
mtire,  part  of  the  Old. 
tie  of  Barnabas,  and  part 
etlled  the  Shepherd  of 
e  contained  in  one  hun- 
two  thousand  columnar 
Jiree  hundred  and  forty- 
is  precious  manuscript 
•ged  to  obtain  for  the 
er  of  Russia,  as  the  great 
ek  Church,  and  it  is  now 
.  It  is  written  on  parch- 
ifity,  in  large  plain  uneial 


letters,  with  four  columns  to  a  page.  It 
contains,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with 
ancient  manuscripts, revisions,  and  so-called 
corrections  by  a  later  hand;  but,  as  it 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  original 
writer,  it  had  neither  ornamented  capitals, 
accents,  nor  divisions  of  words  or  sentences. 
The  style  of  writmg  is  plain,  and  everything 
about  it  bears  the  marks  of  high  antiquity. 
The  order  of  the  books  is  ss  follows:  (1) 
the  Gospels ;  (2)  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  that 
to  the  Hebrews  included,  which  stands 
after  2  Thessalonians ;  (8)  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposties ;  (4)  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  {^) 
tbe  Apocalypse.  It  has  the  Ammonian 
sections  and  Eusebian  canons,  but  whether 
from  the  first  or  a  subsequent  hand  is 
doubtful.  A  splendid  edition  of  this  Codex 
was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1862, 
which  seeks  to  preserve  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy  the  form  of  writing, 
colonms,  corrections,  etc.  The  Leipsic 
edition  is  adapted  to  popular  use. 

III.  The  Codex  AUxandrinta,  Alexan- 
drine manuscript,  placed  first  in  the  lists 
of  uncial  manuscripts,  and  accordingly 
marked  A.  It  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  London.  In  the  year  1628  it 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.,  by 
Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  whom  it  was  brought  from 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  Cyrillus  had 
formerly  held  the  same  office.  Henoe  the 
name  Alexandrine.  Cyrillus,  in  a  notice 
attached  to  it,  says  that  tradition  repre- 
sented a  noble  Egyptian  woman  of  the 
fourth  century,  named  Thecla,  as  the 
writer  of  it;  an  Arabic  subscription 
makes  her  to  have  been  Theda  the  martyr. 
These  external  notices  are  not  so  reliable 
as  the  internal  marks,  all  of  which  show  it 
to  be  of  a  great  age.  Some  assign  it  to 
the  fourth  century,  but  it  is  more  com- 
monly assigned  to  tbe  fifth,  and  Egypt  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  place  where  it 
was  written.  It  is  on  parchment,  in 
nncial  letters,  without  divisions  of  words, 
accents,  or  breathings,  and  with  only 
occasional  marks  of  punctuation,  a  dot  to 
indicate  a  division  in  the  sense.  The 
lines  are  arranged  in  two  columns,  and 
the  sections  begin  with  large  letters, 
placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  tbe  column, 
outaide  the  measure  of  the  column.    The 
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r.— FfOM  tJke  Rep.  R. 
r  lit,  1870.— Aidenhot 
main.  The  troops  that 
nmer  drill  are  gene,  and 
egimentt  stationed  at  this 
thaa  a  year  is  about  to 
Soldiers'  Home  we  shall 
bree  of  the  faces  that  fir»t 
We  have  had  aboat  one 
d  Wesleyans  during  the 
,  and  of  those  who  have 
tore  than  fifty  who  have 
'a  converting  grace,  and 
I  of  the  Church.  About 
flsle/auB  will  have  lelt 
ext  week,  but  we  thank 
•  were  never  more  cheer- 
lever  so  decided.  At  our 
t-meeting  we  had  above 
nresent.  The  following 
leeting.  addressed  only  by 
sre  to  select  their  own 
all  spoke  of  their  con> 
shut,  of  our  Home  as  a 
piritnal  union  and  bless- 
ir  deep  regret  in  being 
ive  it  No  children  leav- 
le  could  feel  more,  or  go 
itaotly,  than  almost  all 
removed  from  us.  Tht-y 
itimooy  not  only  to  God's 
bnt  to  the  present  enjoy- 
oar,  the  direct  witness  uf 
to  their  acceptance.  In 
t  twenty  hsve  expressed  a 
I  class,  fourteen  of  whom 
week,  several  this;  aud 
dtep  concern  to  be  de- 
rhe  spirit  of  the  men  will 
raets  from  their  letters : — 
Serjeant  Instructor  of 
BaitalioH  evtA  Riflet,  to 
jr. — London^    Ontario. — 

— "We  had  a  rough 

ached  Canada  in  safety, 
neetings  every  night  on 
h  were  made  a  blessing  to 
>ur  class  is  full  of  hea'th. 
ra  we  pray  that  through 
Dch  holy    leal    may    be 


inspired,  and  much  good  may  be  seen  in 

their  immediate  vicinity Ihat  God 

may  bless  you  and  your  family  abundantly, 
and  give  you  strength  to  work  in  His 
cause,  is  the  prayer  of  those  who,  not  only 
through  your  ministrations  were  enabled 
to  look  unto  Jesus,  but  who  by  abiding  faith 
live  and  walk  in  His  light." 

From  Serjeant  S ,  Wth  Hussars. 

— September  19th.—"  I  received  your 
kind  letter,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  good  and  kind  wishes  towards  me ; 
also  your  letter  of  introduction  to  Chris- 

tian  friends  in  India I  do  not  leave 

England  but  with  a  light  and  happy 
heart,  for  I  fetl  God  has  a  work  for  me  to 
do  in  India ;  and  I  know  I  shall  have  dear 
friends  at  home  praying  for  my  success  in 
the  good  work  there.  I  cannot  keep  good 
news  to  myself,  but  I  must  tell  to  others 
the  treasure  I  have  fouud,  and  what  a 
good  Master  I  serve." 

From  a  Corporal,  Royal  Bngineers,^^ 
**  At  the  time  of  my  enlistment  I  waa  not 
a  Christian ;  the  early  influences  and 
training  I  received  seemed  thrown  away 
upon  me :  I  had  given  way  to  recklessness 
and  vice.  When  I  had  been  a  soldier  a 
year  and  six  months,  I  waa  much  im- 
pressed by  the  sermons  I  was  compelled 
to  hear  as  a  soldier  at  parade-services 
at  the  Wesleyan  church.  I  began  to  like 
to  come  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  to  re- 
main at  the  prayer- meetings.  God  opened 
my  eyes,  aud  led  me  to  the  Saviour, 
just  as  I  waa,  full  of  sin  and  guilt.  How 
unworthy  I  felt  of  such  love  1  But  1 
praise  God,  that  though  unworthy,  I  was 
accepted  through  the  merits  of  a  precious 
Redeemer ;  and  now  I  can  say,  I  have  real, 
genuine  happiness.  It  is  my  joy  to  spend 
many  happy  and  pleaaant  huura,  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  with  othera  who  have 
learned  to  know  the  Saviour;  whom  to 
ktiow  ia  to  love,  and  to  love  ia  '  life 
eternal.'  I  have  had  thirteen  months  of 
Christian  experience  ;  aud  they  have  been 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

From  a  Bandsman,  in  2d  Rifle  Brigade, 
—September  28d,  1870.—'*  I  waa  brought 
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iwd  with  interest,  and  is 
fug  to  those  who  sjmps- 
OBJ  and  Nav  J  AYork. 

night  All  is  quiet ;  and 
M&e  into  my  mind:   but 

thought  of  the  goodness 
r  Heavenly  Father  towards 

reading  to-day  an  exposi- 
t, '  A  child  of  God,  and  an 
•  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
lis  in  what  I  read  to  cause 

myself.  My  prayer  is 
er  is,  that  we  may  he  His 
ition  and  grace,  aod  then 
.  inheritance!  I  greatly 
f  grace  I  enjoyed  when  at 
KMnetimes  to  see  the  little 
and  then  I  think  of  our 
ras  onee  a  scholar  there, 
s  now  in  heaven,  he  is 
rard,  he  has  inherited  the 


promise ;  may  we  each  meet  him  in  that 
blessed  abode  where  there  is  no  more 
sorrow,  no  more  parting.  I  hope  the  desr 
children  are  both  belter,  and  am  very  thank- 
ful your  own  health  has  not  failed.  It  seems 
strange  that  these  things  should  be  neces- 
sary to  prepare  us  for  our  iuheriiance ;  but 
it  is  so  :  the  Lord  sees  fit  to  take  one  of 
our  children,  and  to  lay  His  hand  upon 
another,  and  yet  all  these  things  are 
'working  together  for  our  good/  We 
shall  see,  some  time,  that  God  does  not 
afflict  willingly,  but  for  onr  eternal  benefit. 
I  eucloie  eighteen  stamps  as  a  birth-day 
present  for  dear  Ada,  and  two  to  get 
something  for  dear  Walter.  Kiss  them  both 
for  '  Dada '  many  a  time.  We  sail 
to-morrow  morning  for  a  cruive,  but  where 
we  are  going,  or  for  what  time,  I  have  no 
idea." 
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Chequee-allit. — Ex- 
lual  Report,  1869.— One 
igelical  effort,  the  gather- 
« to  the  Church,  has  been 
s  blessing.  There  are  at 
idred  and  five  persons 
three  Society  classes,  vis., 
nbers,  and  eighteen  on 
imber,  fifty-eight  may  he 
HI  as  the  result  of  this 
recording  these  numbers 
lose  sight  of  those  who 
r  to  their  eternal  rest,  and 
have  removed  from  the 
IT  have  risen  in  circum- 
ovmeeted  with  the  Church 
lost  encouraging  feature 
Ben  the  conversion  of  a 
dder  scholars,  of  whom 
meeting  in  class  for  some 
ithcn  who  have  lately 
I  with  the  Society.  It  is 
Im  desire  which  several  of 
I  make  themselves  useful. 
.  with  hopeful  expectation, 
t  prayer  that  they  may 

in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
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power  of  His  might,"  and  that  by  a  godly 
and  consistent  walk  and  conversation  they 
may  be  the  means  of  influencing  others  in  the 
school  for  good ;  that  they  may  be  a  good 
leaven  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  their 
own  homes  ;  and  thst  thus  we  may  reach 
the  parents.  Already  instances  of  this 
have  been  afforded,  and  still  brighter  days 
are  looked  for. 

2.  German  work  in  London. — From 
the  Rev.  W,  B.  /oA«*toii.— This  work 
which  is  peculiar,  and  has  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, is,  at  present,  in  a  hopeful  state. 
Much  labour  has  been  expended  upon 
it  during  the  past  year,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  the  quickening  and 
nniting  of  onr  people,  a  number  of 
conversions,  an  addition  of  fourteen  Church- 
members,  and  the  increase  of  scholars  in 
the  Snnday-school.  The  rent  and  other 
expenses  of  the  chapels,  or  preaching- 
places,  are  at  times  a  burden  to  us ;  but  we 
have  succeeded,  despite  our  poverty,  in 
defraying  these,  and  have  also  commenced 
to  give  towards  the  Connexional  funds. 
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hat  none  jrielded  to  the 
■est.  On  the  morning  of 
,  Sir  Harry  Ptu-kes  r«.iurned 
•d,  immediately  after  hit 
■n  iutenriew  with  the 
^  subject.  The  Treatv 
^  at  tooa  as  thej  betrd  of 
I  of  the  Christians,  at  once 
governor  on  the  subject, 
against  his  actions;  but 
tier  hsd  reached  him  the 
ttked  by  the  governor  to 
the  Custom-house  on  that 

nothing  could  be  done  to 
eportation  of  these  people, 
Belaring  that  he  had  received 
be  Yeddo  Goveriiment,  and 
>bey  them,  but  promising  to 
in  arresting  them.  On  the 
Mps  were  posted  all  about 
revent  any  of  the  Christinns 

the  place.  On  the  6th 
leven  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
eighteen  years  and  upwards, 

before  the  governor,  and 
1  to  renounce  the  Christian 
remained  steadfast.  They 
t  into  prison,  and  on  the 
iken  on  board  a  Japanese 
ii,  immediately  after  having 
cargo  of  native  Christians, 
(T.  On  the  morning  of  the 
the  entire  population  of 
e  summoned  before  the 
about  eight  hundred  fami- 

they  were  all  requested  to 
itianity,  but  firmly  refused, 
ey  were  born  Christians,  and 
faith  die :  they  were  willing 
I  sooner  than  give  up  their 
only,  who  were  afraid  at  the 

that  by  saying  they  would 
light  be  pardoned,  did  so ; 
m  after  returned  to  the 
aring  that  they  preferrt  d  to 
eir  friends  and  neighbours. 
Dstant,  at  about  two  o'clock 
icon,  we  noticed  a  large 
Bople,  the  majority  women 
emning  from  the  direction 
under  escort  of  a  body  of 
•boot  fonrP.M ,  boats,  loaded 


with  from  thirty  to  forty  women  and 
children,  left  the  wharf  jnst  above  Desima, 
fur  the  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  and  junks 
that  were  lying  cloae  to  the  shore.  They 
were  only  allowed  to  take  a  few  articles  of 
clothing  with  them,  and  had  to  sell  or 
leave  the  remaining  things  iu  their  houses. 
It  was  a  mournful  sight  to  see  these  poor 
people  going  by,  crying,  and  repeatipg 
their  prayers :  they  all  looked  miserable, 
and  seemed  anxiously  awaiting  the  mo- 
meut  of  their  departure.  On  the  8th 
instant,  another  Japanese  steamer  left, 
with  about  four  huudred  native  Christians, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  9th  instant, 
three  Japanese  steamers,  a  schooner,  and  a 
large  junk,  also  left  with  their  cargoes  of 
Christian  exiles.  Thousands  of  people 
were  to  be  seen  about  the  city,  and  in 
the  foreign  settlement,  witnessing  their 
departure,  and  much  sympathy  was  felt 
for  them. 

"  The  nuTnber  of  the  Christians  deported 
withiu  the  last  two  weeks  has  amounted  to 
four  thousand  two  hundred.  The  prrsecn> 
tious  still  continue,  and  a  number  of  arrtsta 
are  made  daily. 

"  We  do  not  know  for  certain  the  desti- 
nation of  these  people,  and  what  will  be 
their  fate  afterwards  ;  but  we  are  informed 
by  some  Japanese  officials  that  they  are 
to  be  dispersed  as  much  as  possible  in 
different  parts  of  the  country:  we  have, 
however,  good  reason  to  believe  th«t  the 
majority  of  them  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Ittlsnd  of  Yesso.*' 

Who  are  these  persecuted  Japanese  ?  On 
this  interesting  point  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty. The  "  Spirit  of  Missions,"  the 
Missionary  periodical  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  thus  expresses  itself : — 
"  How  came  those  four  thousand 
Christians  there,  that  have  been  martyred 
or  exiled  from  Nagasaki  and  the  country 
about  within  the  last  few  years?  They 
are  generally  called  '  Catholics.'  I  trust 
and  believe  they  are,  in  the  tmest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  But  is  that  the 
reason  why  Protestants  seem  to  take  so  little 
interest  in  the  terrible  persecution  that  is 
still  going  on  in  and  around  Nagasaki  P 

"  Thousands  of  Christian  books  are  now 
in  the  native  fsmilics  of  Nagasaki,  and  the 
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1  Teiy  earefiil  of  CMte  dit- 
I  is  less  the  esse  further 
kit  district  The  Msjhwars 
■le,  and  will  ett  and  drink 
t  thejr  are  divided  into 
,  called  JCuri  or  Parik. 
b  not  permitted  between 
tame  class.  The  Majhwars 
rith  people  of  another  caste, 
with  them. 

KenHurists,  weaving  being 
'  other  employment  known 
Nearly  all  are  sank  in  deep 

been  the  helpless  victims 
br  many  generations  past. 
they  were  plundered  alter- 

chieCi  of   Singrowli  and 

oceasionaliy  by  those  of 
i  south.  This  eiaited  when 
I  put  under  the  magistrate 
The  increase  of  population, 
t  extension  of  oultiTation, 
B  ehange  has  been  a  boon, 
rerer,  has  not  ceased.  It 
tossible  for  Government 
g  a  handred  miles  away, 
ks  of  jungle  intervening, 
lost  impassable  for  several 
)  year,  so  to  superiuteud 
lates  as  to  prevent  their 
nple,  ignorant,  aud  inoffen- 
oh  as  these.  Officers  in 
ge  district  like  Mirzapore, 
e  than  pay  a  tmt  or  two 
I  season  to  such  out-of-the- 
Dnring  such  short  visits,  it 
istible  for  them  to  become 
I  the  state  of  things,  how- 
hey  may  be  to  do  so.  The 
ired  must,  to  a  great  extent, 
native  officials,  very  few  of 
An  hands.  Their  helpless 
lorn  venture  to  make  known 
fl*  for  they  are  seduln-isly 
Baropeao  officer  is  with  them 
%  while  they  have  to  deal 

iiaUall  the  year  round. 

,  truthfulness,  and  h  nesty, 
A  are  far  superior  to  the 

wherever  the  latter,  espe- 
raths  and  Brahmins,  have 
flneoce,  they  have  instilled 
it,  and  taught  lessons  of 


craftiness  to  them.  Those  fismilies  who 
have  had  much  direct  interoonrse  with 
Hindoos  are  far  less  trustworthy  thin  the 
rest.  Intellectually,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  are  very  deficient.  There  is 
also  a  gredt  want  of  energy,  decision,  and 
character,  about  them.  In  this  they  diiSer 
considerably  from  the  Coles  of  Chotta 
Nagpore.  Centuries  of  oppression,  no 
doubt,  hare  done  much  to  crush  their 
spirit. 

Their  religion  consists  of  ghost  or  hob- 
goblin worship,  extensively  associated  with 
witchcraft  and  sorcery.  Their  chief  divin- 
ities are  the  ghosts  of  old  chiefs,  some 
malignant,  others  benevolent.  The  offi- 
ciating priest  is  called  a  Baiga;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  great  influence  among 
the  hobgoblius.  The  priests  of  the 
Mijhwars  are  of  an  inferior  caste,  and 
those  for  whom  they  officiate  will  not  eat 
or  drink  with  them 

During  the  present  year  we  have  itiner- 
ated a  good  deal  among  the  villages, 
having  vi»ited  many  parts  where  the  Gospel 
had  nsTcr  been  heard  before.  Our  mode 
of  proceeding  is  very  simple.  On  our 
last  journey  we  dispensed  with  everything 
exempt  a  little  bedding  and  our  cooking 
ntensils,  things  we  could  not  pjs-ibly  do 
without.  On  our  arrival  in  a  village  we 
sought  for  a  corner  of  a  verandah,  or  a 
vacant  hut  to  remain  in  for  a  night.  We 
spent  the  day  in  seeking  out  any  of  the 
people  we  could  find,  and  those  we  met 
with  we  invited  to  visit  us  in  the  evening, 
telling  them  that  they  would  find  a  com- 
fortable fire  to  sit  round,  sni  that  we  would 
sing  some  of  our  hymns,  and  tell  them  of 
our  God  and  Saviour.  Then  a  good  supply 
of  firewood  and  a  bundle  or  two  of  straw 
were  secured.  After  sunset,  when  all  had 
returned  home,  a  large  fire  was  lit  in  an 
open  space,  and  the  straw  spread  out  all 
round  fur  those  who  came  to  sit  on.  In 
every  case  we  bad  a  good  number  of 
visitors.  We  sat  on  the  straw  like  them- 
selves, so  as  tu  make  them  feel  at  ease,  and 
the  evenings  were  spent  in  singing  our 
Christian  hymns  to  native  airs,  explaining 
the  meaning  of  each  hymn  as  it  was  sung. 
And  as  they  all  contain  allusions  to  the 
life  and  work  of   Jesus,  they    afforded 
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A  petition  wm  preaented 
r  liberty  to  hold  a  mettiag ; 
muMion  WAS  not  formaliy 
■ndentood  that  no  inter- 
be  off  red.  Pearsons  in 
I  were  asked  to  attend  the 
IB  Governor- General  of  the 
•ir.  Two  years  alter  wards, 
I  permistion  was  granted  to 
New  Testament  in  the 
ft,  and  all  classes  exhibited 
•dineaa  to  acc-pt  it.  A 
•e  business  often  leads  him 
fee  remote  provinces  of  the 
I  that  the  people  were  moat 
wrt  both  religious  tracts, 
«  Word  of  God.  Not  long 
resented  a  copy  of  the  New 
urto  siie,  and  handsomely 
of  the  Emperor's  children, 
e«ent.  When  the  Empress 
iplained  nf  its  large  sixe: 
smaller  edition  printed?' 
,  "If  it  is  your  Imperial 
nre  it  can  soon  be  done." 
rial  pleasure.  Orders  were 
thousand  copies,  and  these 
aereased  to  Jl/ty  thousand. 
1870  eighty-five  thousand 
Hew  Testament  have  been 
'ke  Russian  language,  and 
are  interested  in  the  move- 
allowed  to  print  and  circu- 
k. — The  Freeman, 

Italian     Church. — An 
place  at  Milan  of  thirty- 
Churches  under  the  title  of 
in  Church,"  on  the  follow- 

e  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
lifeated  His  will  in  revela- 
the  Bible,  the  alone  per- 
itable   rule  of   faith  and 

ted  man  perfect  in  His  own 

ess,  but  Adam,  disobeying 

1,  sinned,  and  thus '  by  one 

nitered  into  the  world,  and 

On  this  account,  human 

and  by  Adam  has  become 

fill ;  and  we  are  all  born  in 

inelination  to  do  evil,  and 


the  inability  of  doing  well  what  God  has 
commanded ;  wherefore,  taturally,  we  are 
all  sinners  under  eondemuatioa. 

"8.  God  does  not  desire  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  but  that  he  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved. 

"  4.  Sttlvatioo  comes  from  the  eternal  and 
gratuitous  love  of  the  Father;  it  is  ob- 
tained tbrough  the  expiatory  sacrifice, 
resurrection,  and  intercession  of  the  Son ; 
it  is  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
regenerates  the  sinner,  unites  him  to  Christ 
by  faith,  comes  and  dwells  in  him,  pro- 
duces peace  in  his  heart,  giving  him  the 
assurance  of  the  entire  remission  of  his 
sins,  making  him  free,  guiding  and  con- 
soling him  by  means  of  the  Word  whieh 
He  Himself  has  given,  sealing  and  guarding 
him  until  the  day  of  the  glorious  appearing 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je»ns  Christ. 

"  5.  TheC'hristian,  redeemed  with  a  great 
price,  onght  to  glorify  God  in  his  sonl, 
body,  and  spirit,  which  belong  to  God, 
walking  in  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
can  see  the  Lord.  In  order  to  this,  he 
finds  strength  in  communion  with  Him 
who  says  to  him,  '  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee.' 

"  6.  Believers,  regenerated  in  Christ 
form  the  Church,  which  cannot  perish 
nor  apostatize,  being  the  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

"7*  In  addition  to  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers,  God  Himself  has  estab- 
lished in  the  Church  various  special 
ministries,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  sainta 
and  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  ministries  ought  to  be  recognised 
by  the  Church  itself. 

"  8.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  come 
from  heaven  and  transform  our  body  of 
humiliation  into  a  glorious  body.  In  that 
day  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,  and 
the  living  who  are  found  faithful  shall  be 
transfonned,  and  thus  together  shall  we 
be  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord  ;  and,  after  His  kingdom,  all  the  rest 
shall  rise  to  be  judged  in  judgment." 

These  articles  are  held  to  suffice  as  a 
testimony  of  a  Christianity  purely  Evan- 
gelical, without  pretending  that  there  are 
no  other  doctrines  in  the  Bible  to  be 
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\ft  *ad  of  ihit  there  it      desires  tb  spend  that  io  the  most  fiur  and 
fear,    fiut  it  has  oulj  a      eoouomicHl  manner. — Friend  of  India 
Nibiio  iostraction,  and  it     Jmne  2.M,  1870. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


t  was  horn  st  Mount 
hire,  on  May  2d,  1794. 
odition  of  the  village  in 
rn,  and  the  habits  of  its 
ints,  we  only  state  what 
d  of  many  mral  villages 
d  spots  in  this  country 
>,  Oue,  who  still  lives, 
B  Methodists  came  to 
were  a  heathen  popula- 
)dge  of  the  forgiveness  of 
was  laughed  at  by  the 
nan,  and  the  life  of  the 
irish  was  in  direct  oppo- 
schings    of   God's  holy 

of  Mrs.  Shenton's  early 
;  but  it  is  known  that 
1  with  the  traioing  of 
lest  of  mothers,"  who 
lildren  in  strict  sccord- 
knew  of  the  Divine  life. 
the  Holy  Spirit  accom- 
iming  parental  care,  she 
choose  the  right,  and  to 
The  parents  of  Mrs. 
from  their  children  what 
I  people  would  regard  as 
rranoe"  of  the  Lord's 
as  their  strictness,  that 
were  not  allowed  "  to 
r  to  look  into  the  street." 
it  the  Diviae  songs  for 
ilTatts ;  and  the  lessons  of 
I  impressed  upon  their 
n'ously  employed  by  the 
lading  more  than  x>ne  of 
decision. 

'i  connection  with  the 
y  dated  from  her  four- 
nom  a  letter,  written  to 
on,  almost  at  the  com- 
er Christian  life,  we  are 
IT  what  were  her  oonvic- 
■le  by   natare,   and   of 


indwelliog  sin.  She  says,  "  Yon  complain 
that  there  is  so  much  of  ignorance  and 
impenitence  reigning  in  your  heart,  that 
never  reigned  in  any  one  beside.  It  it 
with  feelings  of  grief  and  shame  I  confcu, 
let  there  be  as  much  as  there  may  be, 
there  cannot  be  more  than  there  is  in 
mine ;  for,  at  times,  I  feel  so  hardened  by 
the  baneful  influence  of  sin  that  1  can 
scarcely  feel  the  least  emotion  of  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  bled  aod  died  for  me." 
Her  coosciousDcss  of  the  gracious  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  of  the 
change  which  He  had  wroua:ht  within  her, 
are  thus  expressed : — "  I  think  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  good  desires  which  we  feel 
implanted  in  our  hearts,  that  the  Lord  hsa 
bet-n  working  within  us;  for,  by  nature, 
we  have  neither  desire  nor  inclin.ttion  to 
follow  after  that  which  is  good.  I  know 
the  time  when,  instead  of  taking  delight 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  conversing  with 
His  people,  I  had  rather  have  been  follow- 
ing after  the  vain  amnsements  of  this 
evil  world ;  but  now  1  had  rather  spend 
one  day  in  the  courts  of  the  liord,  than  a 
thousand  among  the  ungodly.  We  may 
be  assured  it  is  nothing  less  than  the 
grace  of  God  which  has  turned  the  tide  of 
our  affections."  Her  sense  of  the  high 
privileges  of  the  Christian  is  thus  stated : 
"O  what  a  happiness  to  think  we  both 
may  become  children  of  the  Most  High  1 
It  is  woKh  bearing  a  little  inconvenienoe 
iu  this  life  to  secure  a  place  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  May  the  Lord  enable  us  to 
be  ever  diligent,  and  cheerfully  to 

•  Take  up  the  cross. 
Till  we  the  crown  obtain ; 
And  gladly  reckon  all  things  loss, 
So  we  may  Jesus  gain  V  " 

She  determined  not  to  rest  in  anything 
short  of  **  realizing,  by  happy  experience,' 
that  she  was  "  complete  in  Christ 


>f 
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111  it  is  taid,  that  they 
ihejr  hare  not  seen,  and, 
:,  "  they  rejoice  with  joy 
lUl  of  glory."  Thu  U 
the  privilege  of  every 
;  bat  we  have  inspired 
IMurauce  that  this  it  not 
to  which  we  may  aipire, 
id  to  be  with  Christ,  ii 
r  friend  who  hat  been 
At  entered  thtt  blis«fu] 
ean  lament  the  change 
id? 

I  Matthews,  of  Hitton 
y,  Itliogtoo,  was  born 
i.  The  writer's  first 
I  her  wtt  in  the  year 
I  wat  an  attendant  at 
tpel,  and  a  member  of  the 
he  was  at  that  time  well 
efnl  edocaliona]  labours, 
.  and  hospitable  disposi- 
itert  of  the  Circuit  were 
her  honte,  where  they 
and  eminent  men,  such 
and  ibgeoiont  Samuel 
and  biographer  of  Dr. 
nley,  John  James,  and 
Matthews  delighted  in 
tation,  and  in  the  sharp 
which  sometimes  occur- 
object  was  mutual  edifi- 
alvation  of  those  about 
tout  of  note  who  valued 
were  Montgomery,  the 
he  translator  of  Tasso, 
md  Mrs.  Watto,  the  Key. 
Dr.   Raffles,  and    Mary 

ife  to  happy  at  to  be 
rowt  and  bereavements. 
S,  Mist  Matthews  had  to 
of  her  mother,  a  saintly 
man,  who  in  youth  was 
CBOwledge  of  God.  She 
Bottage-service  which  she 
tend.  Her  husbau'i  dis- 
iitt,  but  aecompaoied  his 
;bt  condnet  her  home  in 
iMppily  converted  on  the 
While  she  lived  a  widow 
ter,  the  wat  a  ttay  and 


comfort  to  the  houtehold ;  and  h«  r  removal 
wat  felt  to  be  no  common  lott. 

Our  late  friend  was  also  faronred  to 
have  fur  her  brother  Richard  Matthews, 
Esq.,  terjeant-at-law,  who  devoted  his 
eminent  professional  abilitiet  to  the  iater- 
estt  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  pre- 
pwred  the  Bill  which  legalized  the  mar- 
riage of  tlavet  in  the  West  Indict;  and 
was  associated  with  Sir  Fowell  Buxton, 
Lord  Brougham,  and  others,  in  pressing 
the  subject  on  the  notice  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  carrying  the  Bill  into  law. 
He  wat  further  atsociated  with  the  tame 
eminent  men,  together  with  Dr.  fiunting 
and  Dr.  Beecham,  who  held  him  in  the 
hi/hett  esteem,  in  urging  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  duminions. 
The  house  of  Miss  Matthews  was  thut  a 
centre  of  humanity  and  iutelligeuce,  and 
she  had  a  heart  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
the  labours  of  her  brother, — whose  lota 
she  had  to  deplore  sixteen  years  ago. 

Her  nephew  tnd  nieces,  the  surviving 
members  of  her  deceased  brother's 
family,  bear  in  grateful  memory  the  kind 
interett  she  ever  manifested  in  their  wel- 
fare. Her  character  and  her  example  are 
to  them  a  valuable  legacy.  The  members 
of  her  class  know  how  highly  she  valued 
that  social  means  of  grace  and  mutual 
edification.  When  very  weak,  and  little 
able  to  bear  any  fatigue,  she  would  not 
omit  her  attendance,  although  there  might 
be  some  uncertainty  at  to  the  clatt  being 
met,  in  consequence  of  the  abtence  of  the 
leader  or  other  caute.  Her  religiout 
experience  wat  uniformly  happy  and 
edif)  ing. 

The  congregation  worshipping  at  Liver- 
pool-road chapel  is  witness  how  she  loved 
the  public  worship  of  God.  Neither 
bodily  weakness  nor  inclement  weather 
was  permitted  to  prevent  her  attendance 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  if  it  were  at  all 
possible.  On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  August, 
1870,  the  latt  day  of  her  life,  the  wat 
in  her  place  in  the  tanctuary.  On  her 
return  home,  she  made  an  entry  in  her 
Diary  of  the  text,  and  some  of  the  parti- 
culars of  the  sermon  of  the  day,  preached 
by  the  Rev.  John  Walton,  at  she  had  been 
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I  wliich  are  the  adora- 
pdi  and  the  glory  of  the 
£.  C. 

kl  Hatcmarsh,  in  the 
•  Circuit,  Mr.  James 
mm  at  Nether  Haagh, 
1794.  Both  hia  father 
wen  memhera  of  the 
iai  Society.  HaTJng 
God  in  1811,  aoder  the 
ite  Rev.  R.  Elliott,  then 
Rotberham  Circuit,  he 
^  was  led  by  Mr.  James 
ical  preacher  who  still 
iry  of  many  to  whom  he 
If  r.  Carr  was  early  made 

through  a  Iodr;  period 
itiea  of  his  office  with 
eoesa.  Aa  aged  disciple 
ind  advice  were  always 
ipported  by  an  example 
o.  In  times  of  trial  and 
r  waverrd  in  his  attach* 
1  Methodism.  He  wss 
•doing,  especially  in  the 
iek,  in  which  he  had  few 
»tion  was  very  limited, 
iding  and  memory  were 
>TOved  them  by  careful 
ia  profitable  and  useful. 
!nt  life  secnred  for  him 
on  throughout  the  circle 
nown.  The  "  beauty  of 
n  in  the  maturity  of  his 

Age  brought  feebleness, 
ined  firm.  The  Sabbath 
into  bis  eternal  rest,  he 
aa  "  free  from  ail  doubt, 
change, "  and  responded 
d  petitions  presented  to 
race.  He  finished  his 
ting  on  the  Atonement. 
the  just  ia  blessed." 
J.  W.  R. 

Dr.  John  Rollinson.    He 

rer's  End,  near  Dudley, 

His  father  was  a  godly 

M  might  think,  rigidly 

to  inculcate  religion  on 

nderage  John  was  taken 

i  Sabbath  to  the  chap»^l, 

onilea.     He  waa  bereaved 

jouog,  but  the  example 

the  parent  left  a  lasting 

child.     His  conversion 

I  waa  in  bis  teens,  and  its 

shown  by  a  holy  and 

ie  had  two  remarkable 

rly  life.     Ilia  father  had 

.  Heath.     Being  in  one 

I  one  oeeaaion  wandered 


into  some  workings  distant  from  the  men, 
and  was  lost  for  a  time.  At  length  those 
who  were  seirchinK  for  him  heard  a  cry, 
and  to  their  aat  >nishment  and  alarm  found 
that  there  had  been  a  fall  of  rock,  under 
which  the  boy  was  buried  The  rocks 
had  so  fallen  as  to  form  a  protection  for 
the  youth,  and  he  was  takru  out  unhurt. 
At  another  time  he  fell  down  the  pit,  but 
in  tne  fall  causht  hold  of  the  rope,  and  alid  to 
the  bottom.  His  hands  weregreatlj  injured, 
but  his  life  waa  saved.  Removing  to  Blox- 
wich,  he  waa  soon  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  a  class ;  the  members  of  which 
were  greatly  endeared  to  him.  He  waa 
mighty  m  prayer.  Throughout  the  afflic- 
tion which  terminated  his  valuable  life,  hia 
mind  was  kept  in  peace.  At  times  the 
cares  of  business,  and  the  prospect  of  aoon 
leaviLg  his  children  fatherless  and  his  wife 
a  widow,  caused  him  concern,  but  grace 
triumphed,  and  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
mend all  to  the  Father  of  merciea.  A 
short  time  before  his  departure,  addressing 
one  of  his  ministers,  he  said,  '*  My  Lord 
and  I  have  long  since  made  up  matters ; " 
adding, 

<*  I  shall  behold  His  face, 
1  shall  His  power  adore. 
And  sing  the  wonders  of  His  gram 
For  evermore." 

On  Easter  Sunday,  while  the  Church  waa 
commemorating  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  the  spirit  of  our  beloved  brother 
rose  from  the  earthly  tabernacle  to  the 
paradise  of  God.  J.  B. 

May  3d. — Ruth  Middleton,  of  Seamer, 
in  the  Stokesley  Circuit,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  born  at 
Morland,  a  village  near  Appleby,  in  >^est- 
moreland,  July  23d,  1794.  VShile  she 
was  very  young  the  family  removed  to 
Kirk-by-Thor,  in  the  same  county.  Her 
parents  were  strictly  moral  in  their  con- 
duct, and  diligent  in  their  attendance  on 
Divine  worship  in  the  parish  church. 
Ruth  attended  with  them ;  and,  aa  she 
was  acrufttomed  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  she  conceived  herself 
to  be  a  genuine  Christian.  In  this  course 
she  continued  until  she  was  twenty-nine 
yean  of  age.  She  then  began  to  attend 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  village.  She 
soou  discovered  the  depravity  of  her  heart, 
and  deeply  felt  the  need  of  a  Divine 
change;  and  that  change  she  earnestly 
sought  and  happily  realized  when  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  Having  thus  given 
hA'self  to  the  Lord,  she  at  once  joined  the 
Wesl^yan-Methodist  Society,  of  which  she 
eontinned  a  consistent  member  to  the  day 
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ilEMOIE  OF  THE  EEV.  ISAAC  KEELING. 

TE  Bev.  Isaac  Keeling  was  bom  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 

12th,  1789.     He  is  described  as  a  remarkably  intelligent 

dng  at   a  tender    age    indications  of  those    powers  of 

ioh    distinguished    him  in  after  life.      He   sometimes 

that  though  he  could  distinctly  remember  having  the 

.  severely  when  between  three  and  four  years  old,  he 

•  recall  the  time  when  he  was  unable  to  read ;  and  that 

la,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  gave  him  the 

3nce  he  ever  had,  for  reading  the  title-page  of  a  book 

I  of  three.    He  could  write  before  most  children  of  his 

.d  read ;  and  the  delight  with  which  he  practised  writing, 

of  chalk,  on  wood  or  stone,  at  every  oppoitunity,  before 

he  luxury  of  a  pen,  he  has  often  described  as  a  passion  ; 

s  love  of  drawing,  which  he  attempted  at  a'.viry  early 

in  original  design  of  his,  in  pen  and  ink,  representing 

md  Winter,  executed  before  he  possessed  such 'treasures 

moil  and  india-rubber,  is  still  in  preservatioin,  and  is 

as  tlie  product  of  a  child  of  six  years  and  a  half. 

'ents  were  godly  and  devoutf  a^d  ^their  home  was  a 

religious  and  intellectual  influence  to  their  children. 

'  was  a  local  preacher  and  class-leader,  a  man  of  lively 

n,  a  great  reader,  frequently  rising  at  three  or  four  in  the 

o  secure  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  favourite  author, 

imencing  his  daily  toil  at  six.      He  died,  **  rejoicing 

in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  Mr.  Keeling*s  account, 

o  his  wife,  of  his  father's  death-bed,  is  very  touching. 

ir  survived  her  husband  some  years.    Of  her  sterling 

)  and  many  excellences  he  often  spoke  with  much  filial 

and  respect ;  and  during  her  long  widowhood  proved  by 

words  how  deeply  he  loved  and  honoured  her.    Her 

"  was  eminently  that  '*  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit," 

ildren  rose  up  "  and  called  her  blessed.'*    Mr.  Keeling 

nong  his  manuscripts  memorial  sketches  of  both  his 

lich  are  very  interesting  documents. 

out  1797  to  1808,  he  went  to  the  best  school  in  the 

— WUna  8BBIB8.  8  Y 
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[n  one  instance  he  lost  the  first  prize  in  a  competition, 
of  his  inability  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  merit  of 
s  in  particular  was  his  own.  **  The  Inquiry  after  Happi- 
poem  written  two  or  three  years  previously,  was  published 
Wesleyan- Methodist  Magazine''  for  1809.  In  after  life  he 
)roised  his  poetic  powers,  and,  by  request,  wrote  hymns  for 
school  occasions,  and  for  the  opening  of  chapels.  One 
btter  was  composed  for  the  opening  of  Brunswick  Chapel, 
ield,  in  1824,  and  the  late  Dr.  Bunting  requested  its 
on  in  this  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  then  the  editor, 
eeling  commemorated  the  sudden  death  of  the  Bev.  Thomas 
in  1882,  by  some  beautiful  lines,  which  also  appeared  in  the 
e  of  thair  year.  Two  touching  poems  from  his  pen  are  in 
mary  number  of  the  Magazine  for  1839,  and  in  June  of 
I  year,  **  Erratum,"  a  stanza  written  to  correct  a  mortify- 
er*s  mistake  in  the  foregoing  poem ;  and  in  the  January 
for  1864  are  some  lines  written  at  Southport,  the  last  which 
,  which,  for  originahty,  vigour,  ease,  and  beauty,  have  been 
mired. 

t  school  early,  partly  owing  to  the  removal  of  his  master, 
previously  told  his  father  that  he  had  learned  all  he  could 
n.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  became  the  master  of  a  large 
•ol,  which  he  conducted  in  a  public  room  offered  him  for 
ose ;  and  among  his  pupils  were  many  of  his  former  school- 
some  of  them  older  and  bigger  than  himself.  As  a  teacher, 
Dod  success,  having  great  aptitude  and  pleasure  in  impart- 
nction,  but  the  business  details  of  the  profession  became 
dy  distasteful  to  him ;  and  at  length  he  turned  his  attention 
ring,  in  which  his  artistiq  power  and  skill  opened  fair,  and 
ring,  prospects  before  him.  One  of  his  designs,  drawn  while 
uployed  as  an  engraver,  is  still  preserved,  and  possesses  con- 
merit  ;  it  is  also  executed  with  great  skill.  At  a  later  date, 
dly  acquaintance,  engaged  in  the  same  business,  on  learn- 

Isaac  Keeling  proposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  Methodist 
,  declared,  with  a  strong  and  emphatic  expression  of  con- 
lat  he  was  **  indeed  a  fool  for  his  pains."    But  he  then  felt 

God  to  preach  His  Gospel,  and  dehberately  chose  the 

hardships  of  the  Methodist  itinerancy, 
childhood  he  had  been  strictly  conscientious  and  truthful ; 
y  obedient  and  dutiful  to  his  parents  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
>wing  influences  of  a  religious  home-training,  he  was  no 

to  those  special  drawings  from  on  high  which  are  so 
ly  vouchsafed  to  the  children  of  the  upright.  Thus  he  had 
served  from  outward  sin  of  every  kind ;  but  his  sixteenth 
,  in  February,  1805,  found  him  unrenewed  in  heart,  and 

8  Y  2 
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ind,  and  uncertain  as  the  ocean :  I  saw  that  it  was  vain 
less  to  make  resolutions,  and  to  swim  against  the  stream 
irrupt  nature  in  my  own  strength.  I  saw  that  in  the 
'  time  and  sense,  there  was  nothing  solid;  nothing  capable 
ing  lasting  pleasure ;  nothing  worth  living  for.  I  was 
under  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness.  I  felt  the  fallibility 
n  reason,  and  the  insufficiency  of  it  as  a  rule  of  life ;  and 
measure  saw  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  to  guide  our 
and  to  direct  our  practice. 

n  I  was  thus  weary  of  worldly  pursuits,  and  humbled 
sense  of  my  weakness,  ignorance,  and  instability,  Ood 

into  my  soul  a  desire  for  the  enjoyments  of  religion ;  I 
X)  examine  my  state,  I  began  to  relish  godly  books,  and 

off  my  sins.  In  this  state  I  went  to  the  Methodist 
knd  a  sermon  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Jackson's,  on  '  Lord,  be 
unto  me :  heal  my  soul ;  for  I  have  sinned  against  Thee,* 
)  a  means  of  deepening  my  convictions.  In  the  progress 
rmon  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  deformity  and  sinfulness 
a  manner  I  never  experienced  before ;  after  the  sermon 
ut  the  hymn  which  begins  with 

*  Arise,  my  sonl,  arise, 

Shake  off  thy  gailty  fears,'  etc. 

.  he  came  to  the  last  verse, 

*  My  Qod  is  reconciled, 

His  pardoning  voice  I  hear. 
He  owns  me  for  His  child, 

I  can  no  longer  fear ; 
With  confidence  I  now  draw  nigh, 
And,  Father,  Abha,  Father,  cry ! ' 

ds  affected  me  in  a  manner  quite  new  to  me :  I  found 
believe  in  Christ,  and  to  come  to  Him  for  help  and 
As  I  was  going  out  of  the  chapel  I  felt  a  sweet  calm 
imn  peace,  and  a  measure  of  love  to  God  and  joy  in  the 
st ;  and  on  my  way  home,  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn 
intioned  came  to  my  mind  with  more  sweetness  than 
d  I  believe  I  then  felt  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  I 
d  of  God.  But  I  do  not  think  I  received  so  much  grace 
some  of  the  children  of  God  do ;  for  it  pleased  Him  to 
tried  with  doubts,  fears,  and  scruples  a  quarter  of  a  year; 
•dually  grew  up  in  faith  and  love  from  Midsunmier  till 
AS.  On  Michaelmas  Day,  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  reading 
of  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  where  Ignorance  is  introduced ; 
d  my  faith  with  his,  and  could  not  but  see  there  was 
rence ;  but  I  felt  a  fear  lest  I  had  been  walking  in  the 
Murka  of  my  own  kindling ;  while  I  was  thus  reasoning 
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^1  and  men  learned  to  preach  by  preaohing  incessantly, 
ch  as  Mr.  Eeeling*s  were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
ihe  Conference  of  1811  he  was  received  on  trial,  and 
the  Belper  Gircnit.  Here,  and  in  some  subsequent 
aents,  he  had  a  good  share  of  the  long  journeys, 
!ar6,  and  <*  labours  more  abundant  "  which  fell  to  the  lot 
hodist  preacher  in  those  days.  In  a  letter  written  about 
9  he  mentions,  by  way  of  excuse  for  not  having  written 
bhat  he  had  «  made  nine  sermons,  and  walked  forty-five 
stween  Sunday  and  Thursday.**  But  he  gave  it  as  his 
e  opinion,  in  later  years,  that  there  was  tJien  more  time, 
r,  for  thought  and  study  than  at  present.  He  would  say, 
3d  to  preach  more  sermons,  and  to  meet  more  classes; 
were  not  loaded  with  harassing  and  incessant  business 
As  a  young  man,  his  delivery  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was 
1  he  gave  as  much  material  in  the  time  allotted  for  one 
ks  would  serve  for  two  or  three ;  and  the  late  Bev.  Jonathan 
son,  whose  friendship  and  esteem  he  possessed,  and  whose 
id  counsel  he  greatly  valued,  frequently  warned  him  against 
himself  by  undue  effort.  The  calm  tones  and  deliberate 
)  of  mature  years  were  the  result  of  resolute  self-discipline, 
ing  was  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  or  writing  much  of 
but  there  are  touching  records,  in  a  few  letters  to  an 
friend,  which  reveal  some  of  the  innermost  springs  of  his 
nature,  and  the  trials  peculiar  to  it ;  his  earnest  yearnings 
i;ent  strivings  after  his  own  exalted  standard  of  all  that  a 
I  and  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament  should  be ;  and 
>le  and  devout  thankfulness  to  God,  to  Whom  he  rendered 
raise,  for  the  fruits  of  his  ministry, 
irst  four  years  of  his  labours  as  a  travelling  preacher 
nt  in  four  successive  Circuits.  In  each  at  first  he  felt  the 
s  of  a  stranger's  heart  to  a  distressing  degree  ;  the  more 
the  shyness  before  alluded  to,  which  concealed  from  a 
bserver  or  ordinary  acquaintance  the  depths  of  a  truly 
onerous,  and  confiding  nature:  and  he  was  at  first  painfully 
8  of  being  more  wondered  at  than  appreciated,  in  his 
forts,  in  each  fresh  sphere.  But  the  blameless  consistency 
alk  among  them,  and  his  masterly  expositions  of  Divine 
variably  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  brought  seals  to  his 
,  and  secured  him  a  hearty  and  unanimous  invitation  to 
mother  year.  On  quitting  Belper,  his  first  Circuit,  he 
•  the  forenamed  £riend,  <<  I  preached  my  farewell  sermon 
ford  chapel  on  Thursday  evening,  from,  <  Brethren,  pray 
My  congregation  were  nearly  all  in  tears,  and  I  among 
;  Mrs*  8 said  she  was  afraid  of  being  forced  to  weep 
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aloud, — ^I  was  for  my  own  part  very  happy :  my  mind  was  dissolved 
in  religious  tenderness.    I  am  still  cheerful  and  contented,  resigned 

to  the  will  of  God,  and  resolved  to  live  to  His  glory I  could  not 

say  80  much  of  myseK  if  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  you."  In  writing  from  his  fourth  Circuit  to  another  friend,  after 
expressing  discouraging  and  disparaging  views  of  himself,  he  adds, 
**  But  here  I  perhaps  ought  to  acknowledge  that  both  at  Gains- 
borough and  Burnley  several  ascribe  their  conversion  to  my 
ministry." 

During  his  fifty-two  years  of  service  as  a  Wesleyan-Methodist 
preacher,  his  labours  were  often  blessed  and  owned  of  God,  both 
in  building  up  beUevers,  and  in  awakening  the  unconcerned.  His 
sermons  have  sometimes  been  rather  unfairly  described  as  '*  treats  to 
the  intellectual  few."  While  his  preaching  certainly  required  atten- 
tion, and  well  repaid  that  of  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated,  he 
conscientiously  aimed  to  present  his  thoughts  in  language  that  the 
"  wayfarer  "  need  not  misunderstand,  and  uniformly  avoided  using 
uncommon  words,  if  any  more  simple,  or  in  more  general  use, 
would  express  the  same  meaning ;  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
by  many  of  the  godly  poor  his  preaching  was  highly  prixed. 
Calm  in  manner,  soUd  in  thought,  clear  and  finished  in  style,  his 
discourse  forced  itself  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  com- 
mended itself  to  reflective  minds  of  all  classes  as  the  **  manifesta- 
tion of"  Divine  <<  truth."  One  pleasing  instance  of  the  success  of  his 
labours  may  be  recorded  here.  A  cabman  in  London,  after  taking 
Mr.  Keeling  some  distance,  declined  to  accept  his  fare ;  and  in 
explanation,  asked  his  astonished  passenger  if  he  remembered 
preaching  on  a  particular  occasion,  naming  the  text,  and  adding 
that  under  the  sermon  his  soul  had  been  set  at  liberty. 

Some  of  Mr.  Eeeling's  discourses,  founded  on  Old- Testament 
history,  were  well  and  long  remembered.  They  were  marked  by 
descriptions  of  character  so  singularly  keen,  and  searchings  of 
heart  so  close,  that  none  who  heard  could  fail  to  appreciate  them* 
and  profit  by  them.  At  times,  when  dealing  with  the  great  realities 
of  eternity,  the  impressive  dignity  of  his  manner  and  language 
was  irresistible ;  a  solemn  awe  would  pervade  the  oongregmtion, 
and  men  felt  that  the  invisible  was  real  and  near.  hTb  my^ntiAr 
was  at  all  times  deeply  reverent ;  and  his  doctrine  showed  nneor- 
ruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech,  which  could  not  be  con- 
demned, and  before  which  "he  that  was  of  the  contrary  part" 
often  had  reason  to  ''  be  ashamed."  He  was  also  able  as  a  '*  eon 
of  consolation,"  and  his  sermons  that  ministered  comfort  in  aflUe- 
tion,  or  offered  counsel  to  the  tempted,  were  eminently  useful,  and 
affectionately  remembered  by  the  hearers. 

Mr.  Keeling*s  habit  of  diligent  and  discriminating  reading  beeamo 
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bat  at  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards  an 

been  known  to  keep  him  lost  in  enjoyment  till 

he  thns  accnmnlated  large  and  varied  stores 

ich  were  rendered  constantly  available  by  a 

A  a  sound  judgment.    Had  his  education  been 

)robably  have  attained  to  eminent  scholarship  ; 

icquaintance  with  the  great  masters  of  English 

d  it  possible  to  form  a  pure  style  and  to  culti- 

principaUy  by  then:  aid.    His  was  a  singular 

d  taste,  apart  from  classical  learning.    Mr. 

naturally  analytical ;  he  delighted  to  investi- 

lO  distinguish  and  discriminate,  and  he  did  so 

A  keen  perception  enabled  him  to  penetrate  a 

t  his  quick  penetration  and  sagacious  insight 

J  supply  the  place  of  mature  consideration.    His 

which  was  especially  apparent  in  conversation, 

I  wisdom  and  extensive  knowledge  freely  at  the 

;  and  he  seldom  declined  to  impart  what  it  was 

to  receive.    His  humiUty,  added  to  his  courtesy, 

o  a  patient  listener,  though  few  to  whom  he 

equals  in  mind.    With  one  conversational  vice, 

no  patience ;  he  could  not  endure  to  hear  men 

pinions  which  they  did  not  really  hold ;  he  said 

i,  and  demoralizing,  and  never  failed  to  protest 

he  plea  of  being  in  jest  would  not  satisfy  him. 

6  trifled  with  in  his  presence,  however  slightly. 

he  could   point  to  some  he  had  known  who 

:  own  moral  character  by  indulging  the  habit 

ndemned.    His  ability  as  a  critic  was  acknow- 

%  few  intending  authors  submitted  their  manu- 

don.    He  was  a  tried  and  trusted  counsellor,  an 

7ords  men  waited;  and  in  the  management  of 

d  Circuit  affairs  he  combined  great  firmness  with 

Lce,  and  tact :  frequently  placed  by  official  duties 

Lfficult   positions,  he  filled  them  with  credit  to 

t  to  the  Church. 

L  in  the  ministry  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and 
constantly  sought  his  advice  and  direction  both 
>nnexional  matters.  His  unobtrusive  manners 
dtion  often  prevented  his  many  excellences  from 
ated;  he  was  best  beloved  where  most  thoroughly 
Iness  of  heart  was  overflowing;  charitable  to 
oon  discovered  and  marked  in  every  town  by 
>8tors,  as  one  sure  to  give  a  patient  hearing,  and 
08,  which  was  sometimes  far  beyond  his  means : 
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and  when  called  upon,  in  discbarge  of  the  higheet  offices  in  onr 
Church,  to  deal  with  cases  of  discipline,  the  man  whom  some 
acconnted  cold  and  severe,  was  almost  always  found  to  incline  to 
leniency.  His  private  life  and  conversation  furnished  abxmdant 
evidence  of  the  charity  which  **  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  "  hopeth  til 
things."  Among  his  personal  characteristics  sincerity  was  promi- 
nent ;  he  was  eminently  pure  from  all  cant,  all  pretence,  all  mean- 
ness, all  double-dealing,  and  these  vices  he  utterly  detested ;  even 
a  reference  to  such  things  in  conversation  seemed  at  times  to 
irritate  him ;  but  it  was  when  he  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  pulpit  that  his  hatred  of  them  was  fully  seen ;  usually  ealmt 
perhaps  too  calm,  in  his  public  manner,  he  was  roused  at  onoe ; 
his  voice  rose,  his  manner  changed,  and  in  deep  impassioned  tones 
he  would  denounce  fraud  and  falsehood  in  all  their  various  forms 
with  righteous  severity  and  indignation.  During  the  fifty-ei^t 
years  in  which  he  walked  before  the  Church  and  the  world  as  a 
Methodist  preacher,  his  character  was  unblemished ; — ^he  nerer 
degraded  a  duty,  nor  betrayed  a  trust ; — above  reproach  and  above 
suspicion,  he  rejoiced  in  the  esteem  of  good  men,  and  prized  it  as 
a  treasure. 

After  occupying  for  twenty  years  a  place  on  the  Con- 
ference Platform  as  "Letter  Writer"  and  "Journal  Secretazy," 
in  1855  Mr.  Keeling  was  elected  President  of  the  Conferenee, 
held  in  Leeds.  On  his  retiring  from  the  office,  the  late  Dr. 
Bunting  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  in  doing  so  said  his 
conduct  as  President  "had  never  been  excelled."  Three  yean 
later,  at  the  Hull  Conference,  he  was  called  upon  to  draw  up  the 
"  character"  of  Dr.  Bunting,  which  he  did,  as  it  now  appears  in 
the  Minutes  of  1858 ;  and  it  was  his  pen  that  wrote  the  beautifiil 
inscription  on  Dr.  Bunting's  monument  in  Liverpool-road  chapelt 
Islington. 

Li  1868,  severe  affliction  compelled  Mr.  Keeling  to  retire  from 
the  work  he  had  loved  so  well,  and  fulfilled  so  faithfully.    In  the 
remaining  six  years  of  seclusion,  pain,  and  weariness,  ever-increaa- 
ing  feebleness,  and  sometimes  acute  suffering,  tested  the  principlei 
he  had  preached  and  cultivated.    He  steadfastly  held  by  them  to 
the  end ;  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shone  forth  brightly  as 
his  outer  man  decayed ;  patience,  meekness,  thankfulness,  faith, 
and  love  unfeigned,  were  abundantly  manifested  in  his  gradual 
decline,  in  his  sick  room,  and  on  his  dying  bed.    He  was  never 
able  to  preach  again  after  the  illness  occasioned  by  cold  caught  on 
his  seventy-fourth  birthday,  but  he  continued  to  care  for  thi 
Church  and  the  world  with  unabated  interest;  and  his  most 
earnest  wish  was  to  have  revised  and  completed  his  outHnet  of 
sermons  for  the  press,  as  a  means  of  usefulneea  that  might  ouuUnai 
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I  should  have  passed  away.  To  this  he  had 
3d  by  his  brother  ministers  and  influential 
fregations  in  the  different  towns  in  which  he 
e  had  looked  forward  to  the  comparative  rest 
flry"  years  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
lis  work,  for  which  the  multifarious  duties  of 
aportant  Circuits,  Chairman  of  Districts,  and 
leisure  in  active  life.  His  solicitude  on  this 
17  days  of  anxious  thought,  and  many  sleepless 
hing  to  witness  the  resolute  attempts  he  made 
fulfil  this  long  cherished  wish,  but  his  strength 
le  undertaking ;  he  was  invariably  interrupted 
that  compelled  him  to  desist,  always  reluct- 
U  towards  the  last,  with  the  hope  of  resuming 
He  was  too  much  the  "worn-out  minister*' 
ars  of  toil  in  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  by 
l)our  in  his  old  age."^* 

enly-mindedness,  his  tender  sympathy,  his  wise 
ttored  memory ;  his  instinctive  perception  and 
rue  and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  character,  lite- 
red  him  a  most  delightful  and  profitable  com- 
were  privileged  with  his  daily  presence.  Hia 
10  give  trouble,'^his  thankfulness  for  the  smallest 
his  unaffected  humility  and  childlike  simplicity 
within  his  influence.  The  preciousness  of  the 
ance  of  seeking  and  obtaining  salvation,  were 
^nversation,  and  the  subjects  of  many  heart- 
mate  letters  to  friends  and  relatives,  who  he 
iconcemed  or  undecided  on  these  vital  points. 

>n,  in  too  many  instances,  we  have  to  lament  a  similar 
theological  weajth  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  Not  a  few 
le  in  their  beloved  work  until,  literally  **  worn-out," 
>andon  designs  which  have  been  cherished  during  their 
iYQ  been  postponed  in  favour  of  more  immediate  claims 
storate.  A  flying  essay,  or  an  ocoasional  sermon,  pre- 
m  which  of  itself  consigns  it  to  oblivion,  is  not  seldom 
left  us  of  the  attainments  and  efforts  of  sanctified 
der.  The  sacriflce,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
the  latter  is  compensated  by  the  protracted  labours  of 
(>reacbing  of  the  Gospel  to  be  their  first,  their  one  work, 
it  be  also,  as  nearly  as  possible,  their  last ;  the  former 
rds  of  "  that  day,"  from  the  lips  of  the  Chief  Shepherd 
f  Mr.  Keeling,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  volume  of 
3  of  preparation.  Along  with  a  selection  from  a  large 
en  which  he  left  behind  him,  it  will  comprise  a  more 
m  than  can  with  propriety  be  given  in  these  pages.— 
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Thus  he  strove  to  work  for  God  to  the  last,  and  to  do  good  while 
he  could.    His  comments  on  the  Scriptnres,  and  his  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  at  the  family  altar,  were  often  apostolic  in  fulness 
of  wisdom  and  grace.     He  continued  to  get  down  stairs,  though 
later  in  the  day,  and  with  increasing  difficulty,  till  the  completion 
of  his  eightieth  year  (Fehruary  12th,  1869) ;  when,  after  acknow- 
ledging  the  sparing  mercy  and  manifold  goodness  of  God,  he 
retired  to  rest  in  more  than  usually  cheerful  spirits ;  but  was 
never  again  able  to  take  his  place  at  the  family  fireside,  or  to  stand 
upon  his  feet.    During  the  following  six  months  of  his  life  he 
verified  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  <  <  The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score years  and  ten;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow."    But,  notwith- 
standing ally  the  verse, — 

**  How  do  Thy  merdes  dose  me  rosnd ! 
For  oyer  be  Thj  name  adored ; 
I  blush  in  all  things  to  ahoond, 
The  serrant  im  ahoTO  his  Lord,** 

was  frequently  his  reply  to  expressions  of  condolence  on  his  state 
of  weakness.  ''The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  He  knoweth"  (or,  owneth)  "them  that  trust  in  Him," 
seemed  to  be  applied  with  peculiar  force  to  his  mind,  and  ever  to 
yield  him  support  and  consolation.  As  long  as  his  failing  strength 
permitted,  he  loved  to  have  the  family  gathered  in  his  room  in  the 
evening,  and  after  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  by 
his  daughter  or  son-in-law,  there  ascended  from  his  bed  of  languish- 
ing, as  from  a  sacred  altar,  an  acceptable  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanks,  of  faith  and  love,  while  in  tremidous  accents,  but  with 
imshaken  confidence,  in  dying  tones,  but  with  living  faith,  he 
conmiended  them,  himself,  and  absent  loved  ones,  to  Gt>d,  throng 
Christ,  often  pleading  especially  for  the  young,  his  grandehildiau 
On  the  last  occasion  of  the  kind,  he  concluded  thus,  his  voiee 
sinking  to  a  whisper  from  exhaustion :  *'  Living  or  dying  we  an 
Thine ;  we  would  be  wholly  and  only  Thine ;  and  do  Thy  will  as 
angels  do  in  heaven.  Thou,  God,  art  our  merciful  Father,  our 
Almighty  Saviour,  our  unfailing  Comforter."  In  the  spring  of 
1869,  Mr.  Smallpage,  with  whom  he  resided,  removed  from  Eaiby 
to  Bipon.  Li  July  it  became  apparent  that  Mr.  £eeling*8  strength 
was  failing  seriously.  At  times  he  was  too  prostrate  to  be  aUe  to 
talk  or  to  listen.  But  his  mind  appeared  to  be  kept  in  perfect  peace. 
Any  expressions  he  did  utter  were  those  of  thankfulness  and  troflt; 
and  when,  in  fever,  his  mind  wandered  uncontrolled,  aU  he  sail 
shewed  only  the  scholar  and  the  Christian.  Nothing  that  conldofiendt 
nothing  contrary  to  the  things  that  are  *'  honest,  just,  pure,  lovdj^" 
and  <<  of  good  report,"  ever  passed  through  his  unguarded  1qi» 
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ne  by  sleep,  nor  excited  by  fever,  his  sufferings 
Lhaostion  were  often  severe.  He  would  then 
iust  be  patient ; ''  and  truly  his  patience  and 
laiy.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  ''  0  how  often 

itient,  a  Tietorionfl  mind, 

t  life  and  all  things  oasts  behind, 

nringi  forth  obedient  to  Thy  call, 

Murt  that  no  desire  can  moTe, 

itill  to'  adore,  belieye,  and  love, 

ive  me,  my  Lord,  my  Life,  my  AU I  "* 

saying,  "  Has  not  God  answered  your  prayer, 

"  Yes,  I  think  He  has ;  "  and  then,  ''Oyes!  I 
or  incomparable  hymns,''  as  he  used  to  call 

of  rich  consolation  to  him,  and  the  medium 
ed  much  of  his  experience.  <*  0  Jesu,  source 
esu,  my  Truth,  my  Way,"  **  Jesus,  Thy  Blood 

**  Now  I  have  found  the  ground  wherein,*'  and 
f  soul,"  were  among  the  favourites  often  asked 
'  weak  to  go  through  them  himself.  His  room 
red  retreat;  nothing  of  the  world  seemed  to 

and  to  those  who  delighted  to  tend  him  it  was 
e  and  peace. 

3  extent  by  his  calm  endurance,  the  end  came 
1  almost  unawares.  On  Thursday,  the  5th  of 
>re  he  died,  he  was  wheeled  on  his  couch,  for  a 
room  overlooking  the  Crescent  grounds  ;  when 
eral  times,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  <*  Beautiful, 
ture  and  art  combined."      Shortly  after,  his 

pastor,  the  Eev.  A.  H.  M*Tier,  called  to  bid 
re  returning  to  Conference,  scarcely  thinking 
I  they  would  meet  in  this  life.  He  responded 
Vi'Tier's  prayer  with  unusual  warmth  and  ani- 
seemed  disposed  for  quiet,  and  was  left  alone 
dn  one  of  his  daughters  re-entering  the  room, 
ing  the  hymn, — 

d  of  good  the  nnfathom*d  sea, 

wonld  not  giye  his  heart  to  Thee  ?  '*  etc., 

eerence  and  devoutness  of  manner.  His  little 
now  declined  rapidly.    On  attempting  to  speak, 

failed  him.  This  was  attributed  by  those  who 
loped  against  hope,  to  a  degree  of  cold  on  the 
vl  medical  attendant  judged  otherwise.  **  The 
5 "  were  already  «*  brought  low ;  "  "  the  silver 

and  the  ''golden  bowl"  was  about   to  be 
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**  broken.*'  His  breathing  became  more  and  more  laborious  in  the 
course  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  his  countenance  meanwhile  in  its 
heavenly  serenity  bespeaking  the  peace  that  ruled  within. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  August  the  11th,  1869,  it 
was  apparent  to  all  and  to  himself  that  his  end  was  very  near. 
Exhausted  nature  sank  to  sleep  at  intervals  during  the  day, 
but  when  awake  his  mind  was  evidently  clear  and  collected, 
and  intensely  solemnized  by  his  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of 
the  eternal  world.  Yet  there  was  no  dismay ;  and  though  unable 
to  articulate,  he  made  himself  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who 
watched  his  every  look  and  expression.  He  listened  with  marked 
earnestness  and  comfort  to  the  precious  promises  that  were  quoted 
to  him ;  and  gave  unmistakable  assurances  that  Jesus  was  present 
and  precious  as  his  Saviour.  As  the  night  drew  on,  the  labour  of 
his  breathing  increased  ;  he  frequently  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed 
unconscious,  but  opened  them  at  the  sound  of  a  text  of  Scripture 
or  one  of  his  favourite  hymns,  and  beamed  inexpressible  love  and 
tenderness  on  those  who  each  held  a  hand.  At  the  last  moment 
he  looked  upward  with  a  gaze  of  rapturous  wonder,  and  rever- 
ence, and  love,  as  if  a  glimpse  were  given  him  of  the  unspeak- 
able joy  and  glory  that  awaited  him.  Then  directing  a  look 
upon  his  daughter  intensely  eloquent  of  satisfaction,  assurance, 
and  affection,  his  happy  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 

His  remains  await  the  resurrection  of  the  just  in  a  retired  and 
l>eautiful  churchyard  near  Bipon.  On  the  tablet  which  preserves 
his  memory  are  inscribed  the  words, — so  specially  applicable  to  his 
character  and  to  the  close  of  his  life, — **Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

li.  B.  S. 

G.  R.  0. 


u  THE  TEEE  OP  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOOD  AKD  EVIL." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  entertain  our  readers  with  speculations 
On  the  original  condition  of  mankind.  It  suffices  that  we  are  told 
God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  after  His  own  likeness.  That 
this  image  principally  consisted  in  his  moral  nature  is  plain  from 
the  statement  of  the  Apostle  concerning  its  recoveiy : — <*  Fat  on 
the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.**  No  doubt,  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  being  abo, 
man  is  a  transcript  of  the  Deity,  and  his  dominion  over  all  the 
«arth  was  a  type  of  God*s  supreme  rule.  But  the  principal  thing 
intended  in  tiie  description  is  the  moral  nature.  And  sinoo  the 
£rst  great  law  of  all  creatures  is  that  which  the  Czealor  bas 
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'  unto  Himself,  namely,  the  law  of  love,  it  was 

itoB  that  man's  holiness  consisted. 

formed  man  in  His  own  image,  and  set  him 

is  hands,  provided  for  him  a  suitable  habita- 

ural  palace.    Whether  or  no  the  earth  was  at 

a  beauty  far  surpassing  all  its  present  scenes, 

merited  the  eulogy  pronounced  upon  it  by  its 

3ry  good."    But  of  aU  earth's  fairest  regions 

n  was  Eden,  where  God  had  gathered  the 

iuctions,  as  if  to  surround  His  royal  creature 

md  magnificence  that  became  the  delegated 

3d.    In  giving  him  this  paradise  for  his  abode 

I  a  certain  reserve.     And  it  is  this  that  has 

versions  from  those  who  are  disposed  to  treat 

9  inspired  narrative  with  a  smile.     Here,  say 

3S  and  destinies  of  countless  myriads  made 

ting  or  not  eating  of  a  piece  of  fruit.     We  shall 

ihe  principles  that  governed  this  appointment 

ns  our  first  parents,  and  then  that  the  same 

L  to  characterize  human  probation  now. 

the  first  of  these  questions,  we  would  call 
owing  considerations. 

that  there  should  be  sotne  test  of  Adam^s  obedi' 
lervance  of  the  law  written  in  his  heart.  True, 
L  those  '*  fleshly  tables  "  was  a  thousandfold  more 
than  the  mere  eating  or  not  eating  of  a  par- 
b.  But,  by  superadding  this  external  law,  God 
ation  that  He  meant  to  deal  with  His  creature 
ray  of  natural  promptings  arising  from  within, 
of  authoritative  announcements  proceeding  from 
.dam  to  understand  that  a  law  deUvered  to  him 
God  was  to  be  as  binding  as  a  law  imprinted  on 
moreover  and  principally,  that  the  mainspring 
le  was  to  be,  not,  **  Thus  it  is  written  in  my 
18  saith  the  Lord.'*  Though  formed  in  His 
obey  God's  will,  not  his  own.  This,  the  sole 
obedience  to  God,  could  only  be  brought  out  by 
a  special  test. 

sirable  that  the  test  chosen  should  be  of  such  a 
night  be  easily  undeistood  and  endured.  There 
sufficient  reasons  for  this.  First,  that  if  God's 
ght  not  have  it  to  say  that  God  had  imposed  an 
his  intellect  or  energies.  And,  secondly,  that 
7  success  might  not  become  a  ground  of  self' 
barrier  to  real  advancement  by  diverting  his 
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mind  from  the  higher  law  of  love,  and  giving  birth  to  the  idea  thit 
the  external  precept  was  of  greater  intrinsic  importance  than  the 
internal  law.  Now,  these  dangers  were  avoided  by  the  choice  of 
the  tree  as  the  simple  and  sole  test  of  Adam's  faithfulness.  There 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  decree  :  the  position  of 
the  tree  was  marked, — "  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  :  *'  the  nature 
of  the  prohibition  was  plain, — ^not  to  touch,  not  to  taste  it.  There 
could  be  no  hardship  in  observing  it :  the  man  had  never  tasted 
the  fruit,  and  could  not  have  acquired  a  longing  for  it :  he  had  no 
want  left  unsupplied,  and  could  not  plead  the  necessities  of  nature.  j 

He  might  have  grown  a  fence  about  it,  in  order  to  shut  out  the 
very  sight  of  it,  if  he  had  so  pleased :  all  was  well  so  long  as  be 
shunned  the  tree. 

It  was  also  requisite  that  the  object  selected  as  a  test  should  be 
something  sensible  and  abiding.  The  language  of  symbol  has  ever 
been  recognized  as  most  impressive  in  its  influence  on  the  human 
heart.  God  has  always  sanctioned  and  adopted  it.  We  need  not 
refer,  for  instances,  to  the  altars  and  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs,  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  or  to  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  Idolatry 
itself,  whether  avowed  as  by  Paganism,  or  virtuaUy  practised  as  by 
Popery  and  semi-Popery,  is  only  the  perversion  of  a  natural  law  of 
the  human  mind,  only  its  extension  to  objects  that  are  forbiddoi, 
such  as  representations  of  the  Godhead,  necessarily  insufficient 
and  inconsistent  with  truth.  The  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil "  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  snare :  it  could  not  become  an 
object  of  idolatrous  veneration  to  one  accustomed  to  converse  with 
Deity  in  a  visible  shape  and  by  an  audible  voice,  as  Adam  probably 
was.  But  it  served  to  remind  him,  in  the  intervals  of  those 
heavenly  visits,  of  the  charge  which  God  had  laid  upon  him.  It 
was  a  constant  memorial  of  the  Deity  Himself. 

The  same  use  it  would  serve  for  future  generations.  Supposing 
the  prohibition  to  be  still  in  force,  Adam's  children,  even  as 
children,  could  be  easily  taught  to  respect  it.  And  in  the  ease  of 
disobedience,  it  would  abide  for  ages  as  a  witness  of  the  fiUt 
stamping  the  memory  of  man's  original  glory  on  all  nations.  Thit 
has  actually  been  the  case.  And  even  now,  so  long  after  the  CiUal 
tree  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  record  of  its  profanation  remains  as  a 
testimony,  intelligible  to  the  merest  babe,  of  the  origin  of  evil  in 
our  race. 

Further,  it  was  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  test  that  it 
should  connect  man's  dominion  over  creation  with  Him  from 
whom  he  had  derived  it,  should,  in  fact, — ^if  we  may  be 
permitt^  to  use  so  familiar  an  illustration, — ^rtalse  of  the 
nature  of  a  quit^retU.     Adam  had  been  constituted  lord  of  tfai 
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acts  was  performed  in  this  capacity, 
lestowiug  titles  on  his  most  eminent 
mclature  to  the  brute  creatures  accord- 
)  perceived  them  to  possess.  But  there 
ved  this  lordship  to  Another,  to  whom 
>le  for  the  power  he  was  permitted  to 
a  effectual,  then,  for  this  purpose,  than 
portion  of  the  Creator* s  handiwork  as 
le  production,  it  must  be,  ranking  high 
a  mere  pillar  of  stone,  imshapely  and 
fe  something  that  would  of  itself  obvi- 
and  power  of  its  Maker.  A  tree  of 
uitfulncsB,  perhaps  the  climax  in  this 
,  would  exactly  suit  the  case.  This  is 
s  observed  in  God's  dealings  with  the 
ement  as  thank-offerings  of  the  tithe  of 
dgnificant  addition  of  sin-offerings,  in 
ife  sacrificed  in  token  of  the  vengeance 
ome  upon  the  offerers.  Of  these  last, 
was  no  need. 

lat  the  proposed  test  should  afford  a 
f  in  the  flesh.  Adam  was  placed  in  a 
linistered  to  the  gratification  of  sense. 
>f  beauty  surrounded  him.  There  were 
ase  the  eye,  and  their  perfumes,  borne 
ning  breeze,  lured  him  forth  from  his 
a  reviving  influence  as  he  retired  from 
every  variety  of  taste  had  been  brought 
wings  '*  of  commerce,  which  as  yet  were 
Creator  Himself.  The  very  beasts  and 
0  presence,  and  mingled  their  varied 
je.  Every  thing  was  good,  even  in  the 
luch  more  in  the  eyes  of  him  for  whom 
-ed,  and  whose  every  sense  was  framed 

ipal  danger  of  the  situation.  Earth, 
khe  curse,  was  not  designed  to  be  the 
bough  as  yet  unfallen.  The  only  way 
any  delights  from  becoming  as  full  of 
r  pleasantnesses,  was  to  lay  an  interdict 
8  pleasures.  If  Adam  could  look  with 
.  **  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
through  all  the  glades  of  Eden  and 
Itb,  because  the  lord  of  all  his  passions. 

8  z 
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Temperance  in  all  enjoyments  was  easy,  if  he  could  maintain 
abstinence  from  one.  Thus,  in  making  snch  a  reserve,  God  taught 
Adam  that  his  appetites  were  given  him  under  lock  and  key,  and 
that  it  was  at  his  i)eril,  if  he  permitted  those  propensities  to  govern 
which  were  only  intended  to  serve. 

Lastly,  it  will  complete  our  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  tliis 
test,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  discipline  for  immoi'tality.  It  was  needful 
to  teach  the  £Lrst  man  an  important  principle  that  would  affect  if 
not  control  all  his  relations  with  the  Deity ;  namely,  the  necessary 
limitation  of  creaturely  knowledge.  God  gave  Adam  a  positive 
command :  all  the  reasons  of  it  He  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not 
consistently,  make  known.  This  was  no  anomalous  circumstance : 
it  was  an  essential  condition  of  all  finite  e3dstence.  Man's  happi- 
ness was  not  to  consist  in  knowledge,  not  even  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  so  far  as  concerns  mere  intellectual  understanding.  The 
creature  may  expand  and  grow  indefinitely,  but  the  gulf  between 
him  and  the  Creator  must  ever  remain  impassable.  If,  therefore, 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  be  necessary  tG  human  happi- 
ness, then  man  can  never  be  happy.  His  happiness  is  mainly 
moral,  not  mental :  it  consists  in  right  affections  more  than  in 
right  notions.  Toward  that  "  infinite  profound  "  our  attitude  mubt 
ever  be  the  same  as  was  required  of  Adam,  when  he  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  mysterious  tree  which  he  might  look  upon  but 
never  touch, — that  of  a  loving  trustfulness  and  reverent  acquies- 
cence in  the  will  of  God  as  such.  Adam's  language  might  well 
have  been, — ^what  ours  must  be  as  we  ponder  his  melancholy 
histor}',  even  though  we  know  the  glorious  sequel, — **  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How 
unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out !' 

Let  us  next  consider  how  the  principles  mostly  objected  to  in 
revealed  religion  at  the  present  day  may  be  vindicated  by  a  reference 
to  this  first  stage  of  man's  probation.  Be  it  observed  at  the  outset, 
that  no  reason  can  be  alleged  against  this  method  of  procedure. 
The  **  tree,*'  with  all  the  goodly  garniture  of  grove  and  stream  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  has  passed  away.  The  very  site  of  Eden, 
though  it  undoubtedly  exists  within  a  circumference  of  a  calculable 
number  of  leagues,  is  utterly  lost.  But  the  principles  enounced 
within  its  cool,  sylvan  retreats  abide  still.  The  Fall  did  not  abro* 
gate  them,  and  Redemption  was  only  designed  to  restore  their  ^ 

dominion  and  perpetuate  their  observance.     To  what  other  purpose 
was  this  record  written  ? 

When  men  object,  therefore,  to  faith  in  Christ  a$  the  condition  of 
reconciliation  with  God,  because  it  is  something  superadded  to  the 
original  requirement  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  we  confess  the 
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them  to  the  parallel  in  Eden.     The  difference, 

am*s  relation  to  the  law  and  ours  is  obvious  and 

jnt,  we  are  guilty ;  he  was  originally  able  and  will- 

:e  by  nature  unable  and  unwilling.  But  when  we 

Spirit  of  God  to  true  repentance,  and  are  sorry  for 

rilling  to  obey  the  law  for  the  future,  then  we  may 

prospectively  and  in  purpose,  the  same  position 

the  law  as  Adam  did ;   and  it  may  be  asked, 

God  requires  ?    And  the  answer  is,  No  ;  this  is 

iator  required  even  of  Adam,  and  it  is  not  all  He 

od  imposed  a  test  then,  and  God  imposes  a  test 

erence  between  the  two  tests,  between  the  **  tree  of 

and  evil  "  and  the  tree  of  Calvary,  is  very  great. 

re  natural  production,  arbitrarily  chosen  from  a 

I  prove  man's  obedience.     The  other  is  that  on 

a  guilty  world  were  expiated,  and  it  is  not  with 

b  with  what  was  done  upon  it,  that  our  salvation 

t  the  principle  is  the  same  in  each  case.     Adam 

:eep    God's   law:    God    tested   this    fact    by   a 

d.     A  penitent  sinner  is  brought  to  the  point 

keep  the  same  law :  God  tests  him  also  by  the 

*  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 

3  is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 

^  the  professed  submissiveness  to  an  immediate 

ae.    Both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  say,  in  effect, 

)ly  different  meaning,  <'  This  do,  and  thou  shalt 

ject  that  we  are  thus  making  salvation  too  easyj  we 
he  parallel  again.  Easy  the  test  is,  in  every 
he  term,  but  that  it  is  lax,  or  tends  to  laxness,  we 
ly  deny.  There  is  the  same  necessity  of  a  simple 
returning  to  God,  as  for  Adam  already  enjoying 
lely,  that  its  difficulty  may  prove  no  stumbling- 
Jl  ground  of  glorying  may  bo  effectually  cut  away, 
tly  speaking,  not  to  do  any  thing :  he  had  only  to 
Qg,  and  so  long  as  he  refrained  he  was  safe.  So 
egard  to  his  acceptance  with  God,  has  not  to  do 

0  refrain,  to  "  cease  from  his  own  works.'*  Man 
d  Calvary  itself,  and  with  another  meaning  than 
^8,  say  to  the  Saviour,  **  Come  down  from  the 
I,  "Come  down,  that  I  may  go  up  and  suffer 
ins, — ^take,  in  part,  the  penalty  due  to  me." 
'8,    **It  is  finished;"    that   is,    **I    have   done 

1  not,  and  needest  not,  do  any  thing:  only 
1  believing  thou  shalt  have  life  through  My  name." 

8  z  2 


i076       "the  tree  op  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'* 

This  principle  of  faith,  then,  was  required  in  Eden  of  the  nnfalleu 
pair.  **  God  hath  said : "  here  was  their  safety.  **  Yea,  hath  God 
said  ?  "  this  was  their  ruin. 

But  though  the  test  be  easy,  yet  it  does  not  tend  to  laxness ; 
for  it  presupposes  the  willingness  to  obey  which  results  from 
genuine  repentance.  In  Adam's  case  a  similar  disposition  was 
implied.  So  long  as  he  abode  in  his  steadfastness,  the  require- 
ment was  light :  the  moment  he  wavered,  it  became  hard. 
So,  if  men  are  true  penitents,  they  will  soon  become  believers  :  but 
if  they  will  not  repent,  they  cannot  believe.  For  faith  disso- 
ciated from  a  sincere  desire  and  endeavour  to  do  God's  will,  is  not  j 
a  faith  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Further,  when  men  object  to  an  02)en  jfro/easion  of  reUii'wn^ 
because  religion  is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  we  point  them  to  this 
parallel  again.  Adam  might  have  said,  **  I  have  the  law  written 
within,  and  I  obey  it :  what  need  is  there  of  an  external  com- 
mand ?  *'  And  a  sufficient  answer  to  him  and  to  his  descendants 
who  make  the  same  plea,  would  be,  "  Because  your  life,  whether 
you  will  or  no,  affects  all  about  you."  It  has  been  said,  **  Every 
Christian  is  a  public  man."  The  proposition  may  be  made  uni- 
versal :  every  man  is  a  public  man ;  a  head,  though  not  the  head, 
of  the  human  race  ;  a  source  of  influence,  whose  streams  flow  on 
for  ever.  And  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  stood  for  ages,  witnessing 
to  small  and  great,  **  This  was  the  great  try  sting-place  between 
God  and  man ;  here  God  gave  His  law,  and  man  disobeyed  it :  * 
BO  it  will  be  with  every  one  of  us.  Every  spot  whore  man  has 
sojourned  will  bear  its  witness  for  or  against  him,  whether  he  has 
**  builded  an  altar,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  not. 
Not  only  the  hearth,  but  the  high-road ;  not  only  the  closet,  but 
the  workshop,  the  counter,  or  the  desk ;  and  the  parlour,  as  well 
as  the  sanctuary;  all  will  bear  their  witness.  Yea,  **  the  stone 
shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
answer  it." 

Again,  when  men  say  that  in  requiring  a  total  self- consecration  to 
God,  we  are  imposing  a  grievous  yoke,  and  one  incoisistent  with  true 
liberty,  we  still  point  them  to  the  parallel  in  Eden.     WTiat  greater 
liberty  could  be  desired  than  Adam's  ?    Yet  there  was  expected 
from  him  an  acknowledgment  that  his  lordship  over  nature  was 
only  delegated,  and  that  for  the  exercise  of  it  he  was  held  responsi- 
ble by  Heaven.     Hence  the  reserve  of  the  forbidden  tree.    The 
same  principle  is  in  force  still.     Mere  well-doing  is  not  enough: 
there  must  be  actual  sacriflce.     God*s  rights  cannot  otherwise  be 
duly  salved,  nor  His  authority  constantly  kept  in  mind.    *'He 
that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  Me,  is  not  wortliT 
of  Me,"  is  the  necessary  complement  to  ''I  appoint  nnto  yoo  • 
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Iiher  hath  appointed  nnto  Mc.'*  The  principle  is 
o  ungodly  men  hy  the  devotion  of  one- seventh 
e  to  the  service  of  God.  What  is  wanting  is 
returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  we 
3  of  all;"  and  thus,  hy  actual  consecration, 
r  gift,  **  Holiness  unto  the  Lord.'*  If  we  refuse 
r  that  Christ  should  sometimes  enforce  His  own 
bealth,  wealth,  friends  or  fame  away ;  or  even 
rprise  us  out  of  our  slumher  with  the  demand, 
i  of  thy  stewardship;  for  thou  mayest  be  no 

len    men  object  to    self-denial    as    unnecessary y 

'  well  be  trusted  to  master  all  our  passions,  we 

1  and  its  history.     We  will  not  speak  of  a  crowd 

vesy  prematurely  dug  for  those  who  once  boasted 

elf -control :  we  will  suppose  our  objectors  to  be 

r  and  better  than  they;  more  resolute,  more 

)lined,  better  instructed  how  nearly  to  approach 

Qout   falling   headlong    into    the   abyss  below. 

e  would  ask,    Are    they  stronger  than  Adam, 

I  ?     Only  one  restriction  was  laid  on  the  first 

through  it :  from  one  source  alone  could  tempta- 

ourted  and  caressed  till  he  succumbed  to  it ; 

**  Us  a  thonsand  perils  tempt, 
Teu  thousand  evils  try." 

**  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool ;  *' 
ih  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe.*' 
m  put  knoidedge  in  the  place  of  holiness,  let  Eden 
Qd  dream.  God  willed  there  should  be  some 
a  should  not  know,  and  yet  that  he  should  be 
mce.  This  affords  an  answer  to  two  classes  of 
the  knowing  and  the  unknowing.  The  knowing;, 
pt  to  pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge,  and 

such  we  say,  **  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
He  is  only  known  as  He  reveals  Himself :  His 
Eevealer,  and  He  reveals  Him  to  none  but 
iswers  at  the  same  time  the  complaint  of  the 
re  too  ignorant,"  it  may  be  said ;  "learning never 
It  is  granted,  ignorance  is  no  qualification  :  the 
if  accompanied  with  faith,  the  better.  But  salva- 
rrespectively  of  learning.  All  things  we  never 
lOugh  for  the  purposes  of  salvation  if  we  know 

that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again 
►rding  to  the  Scriptures.**    Let  us  but  learn  the 
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meaning  of  this  truth,  and  it  will  make  us  **  wise  unto  salvation.*' 
Let  ns  taste  of  this  '*  tree  of  life,"  and  better  consequences  will 
accrue  to  us  than  accrued  to  Adam  and  Eve  from  their  desire 
to  be  **  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  A.  J.  F. 


TANTHEISM  NOT  A  RELIGION. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  unsettled  beliefis.  From 
a  great  variety  of  causes  the  minds  of  men,  for  some  generations  past, 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  unrest  on  the  very  fundamentals  of 
religion,  government,  philosophy,  and  morals.  Men's  convictions  are  not 
so  strong,  we  fear  their  faith  is  not  so  sustaining,  as  they  once  were.    We  j 

may  lament  over  this,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact    It  is  patent  to  all  j 

who  know  the  profounder  currents  of  thought,  either  in  our  higher  literature 
or  in  the  more  informed  circles  of  society.  And  what  renders  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  of  more  serious  moment  is,  that  it  is  not  a  suddenly 
developed  or  exceptionable  phenomenon,  standing  out  of  all  due  relationship 
to  its  antecedents.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  obviously  part  of  a  great  moTe- 
ment,  now  apparently  culminating,  and  perhaps  about  to  produce  its  most 
important  results. 

This  movement  is  of  somewhat  ancient  date.  It  conmienced  with  the 
break-up  of  "  the  ages  of  faith,"  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  extends  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  fourteentii  century.  Its  first 
manifestation  was  in  that  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  which  eventuated  in  the  Reformation.  Its  second  phase  of 
development  resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  inductive  science  on  the  nujL^ 
of  the  a  priori  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  At  its  third  stage  it  advanced 
to  the  political  sphere,  and  produced  the  wars  of  the  Conmionwealth,  the 
Revolution  of  1088,  and  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  regnant  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  or  a  blind  man  who  should 
assert  that  it  is  not  very  potent  in  the  nineteenth.  It  has  been  produced  by 
the  re-awakening  of  intellect.    At  its  normal  stage  it  conaistB  in  an  i 

affirmation  of  the  claims  of  reason,  "  the  right  of  private  judgment"    At  [ 

its  abnormal  or  exaggerated  stage,  it  issues  in  the  dethronement  of  faith 
and  the  enthronement  of  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  subordination 
of  the  moral  to  the  intellectual  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  it  has 
already  arrived  at  this  stage,  and  we  are  certainly  quite  justified  in  the  f 

assertion  that  it  is  aiming  at  and  approaching  it.  a 

There  are  tides  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the  matezial  ocean.  It  is 
doubtful  if  being  can  exist  in  absolute  rest.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  more  life  the  more  motion.  The  oscillations  of  opinion  are  healthfbl 
and  invigorating,  even  in  their  extremes.  The  Avaters  of  thought  are 
better  for  heing  occasionally  troubled:  the  air  is  always  purer  and 
more  bracing  after  a  storm.  We  have  no  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  resalt 
of  the  present  conflict,  well  knowing  that  only  the  chaff  of  error  can  ever 
perish. 

A  movement  such  as  that  which  we  have  just  described,  extending  Ofcr 
80  many  centuries,  and  those  too  centuries  of  rapid  progression,  could  nol 
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phases.  Thus,  under  its  religious  aspect,  it  was 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Protestant  in 
rentcenth,  and  Atlieistic  in  the  eighteenth,  when  it 

limits  of  unhelicf,  and  humanity  attained  to  the 
trie  orbit.  Now,  in  the  process  of  return,  it  has 
of  Pantheism  with  the  advance  of  the  nineteenth 
old-fashioned,  luaterialistic,  mechanical  atheism  of 
kt  regarded  the  universe  as  a  machine,  a  laboratory,  or 
te  superannuated.  Only  the  basest  minds  entertain 
e  tomb  of  all  the  Capulcts."  But  Pantheism  is  the 
[sen  from  its  ashes.  It  is  embodied  in  respectable 
ithors  of  repute,  and  published  by  firms  of  undoubted 
our  science,  it  is  moulding  our  philosophy,  and,  we 
ir  theology :  with  its  subtile  influence  it  shapes  the 
te  least  conscious  of  its  presence.  A  few  remarks  on 
f  **  religious  "  belief,  or,  more  properly,  unbelief,  will 
Jtogether  misplaced. 

7  remote  lineage.  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are 
)rmal  developments.  It  underlies  both  classic  and 
bgy,  and  its  re -appearance  in  modern  Germany  is 
on  of  the  inherent  tendency  of  an  Indo-Germanio 
s  remark  requires  some  little  explanation.  There  is 
'  other  orderly  arrangements  of  God's  providence,  the 
well  as  of  individuals,  fmd  a  place.  It  is  patent  that 
h1  to  literature  and  art,  the  Roman  to  Government 
Phoenician  to  commerce,  and  the  Jew  to  theology."^^ 
instances  of  what  may  be  called  niitional  missions, 
bigher,  and  take  a  yet  more  expansive  view  of  human 
unship  to  the  unfolding  of  what  has  been  not  inaptly 
irama  of  history  and  civilization."  In  contemplating 
of  mankind,  we  find,  primarily,  that  great  trinity  of 
le  Mongolic,  and  the  Caucasian,  each  of  these  being 
Dwer  and  a  higher.  Thus  in  the  first,  we  have  the 
the  Guinea  Coast  and  the  Congo,  and  his  congeners, 
re.  In  the  second,  we  have  the  Mongol  proper  and 
n  the  tliird,  we  find  the  Indo-European  peoples  and 
tner  especially  developed  in  the  intellectual,  and  the 
elements  of  our  common  nature.  The  former  have 
•hiloBophy,  literature,  science,  and  art ;  and  if  asked  to 
nally  representative  type,  we  would  name  the  Greeks, 
ifested  their  power  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  of  which 


reek,  the  Roman,  the  Phccnician  are  not  to  be  uuderBtood 
ne  level  with  the  Jew.  If  the  latter  ••  devoted  "  himself 
ts  because  of  the  ♦•advantage"  he  enjoyed— that  to  him 
Oracles  of  God."  The  reader  will  find  it  necessary  to 
ire  to  several  of  the  remarks,  generally  excellent,  which 
••  Moses  and  Isaiah  "  were  not  prophets  in  virtue  of  their 
ties,*'  but  by  a  Power  which  made  them,  in  the  discharge 
ident  of  "  states  of  society  "  and  *•  types  of  organization." 
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they  have  been  the  great  founders  and  apostles,  so  that  their  creeds  now 
prevail,  without  a  rival,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Thames.  Their  represen- 
tative tjpe  is  the  Palestinian  Jew,  though  the  Arab  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Now  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  idea 
of  the  missions  of  races,  each  one  performs  that  duty  best  to  which  it  hai 
an  especial  vocation,  and  for  which  it  is  presumably  endowed  with  either 
the  requisite  organic  aptitudes  or  the  appropriate  intellectual  proclivities. 
We  do  not  expect  the  Israelites  to  excel  in  metaphysics  or  statoan-,  nor 
do  we  demand  prophetic  annunciation  from  the  Hellenes.    Plato  and  j 

IVaxiteles  undertake  the  fonner  duties,  Moses  and  Isaiali  diseharf««  the 
latter.  We  take  our  philosophy  from  the  first,  and  oar  religion  from  the 
last ;  and  even  humanly  speakmg,  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  so,  for  we  ; 

thus  obtain  the  benefit  of  that  division  of  labour,  of  that  specialization  of 
function,  which  ever  characterizes  the  most  advanced  states  of  society,  and  i 

tlie  highest  types  of  organization.    Now  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  j 

religious  product  of  the   Semitic  mind  is  Monotheism,  the  underlying  ] 

element  of  Judaism,  Christiauity,  and  the  faith  of  Islam  ;  while  converselj,  > 

the  religious  product  of  the  Indo-European  mind  is  Pantheism.  The 
latter  sees  the  Divine  in  Nature.  The  former  beholds  the  Divine  ahore 
Nature.  The  first  adores  Creation,  the  last  worships  the  Creator.  The 
one  stops  at  effects,  the  other  mounts  to  their  cause.  The  former  is  guided 
by  reason,  the  latter  by  inspiration.  The  religion  of  tlie  one  is  evolved 
out  of  the  intellect,  that  of  the  other  originates  in  the  moral  sentiments. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  product  of  tlie  first  is  a  philosophif,  while  that  of  the 
last  is  alone  really  entitled  to  the  epithet  of faWi. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  severity  of  these  remarks,  that  we 
are  blind  to  the  merits  or  deaf  to  the  claims  of  much  that  is  included  under 
the  general  term  **  Pantheism."  It  makes  loud  and  eloquent  proclamation 
of  a  truth  but  too  often  forgotten  both  by  the  Semites  themselves,  and  by 
exclusive  students  of  the  Semitic  records,  namely,  the  lofty  character,  nni, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  celestial  quality  of  Nature,  as  the  immediate 
product  of  a  Divine  Creator,  and  so  the  direct  expression  of  Ww  will, 
and  the  distinct  reflection  of  His  thought.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Genesis,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  this  sublime  truth 
is  taught,  as  indeed  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  receives  the  - 

grandest  of  all  proclamations  in  the  New,  in  the  cardinal  fact  of  the 
Incarnation.    The  "Divine-human"  is  the  highest  form  in  which  the  i 

Creator  reveals  Himself  through  His  creation — thus  rendered  perennially  V 

sacred  and  everlastingly  holy.     Bat  it  will  be  observed  that   this  ii  : 

Pantheism  not  dissevered  from  the  higher  truth  of  Theism :  it  is  an 
admission  of  the  royalty  of  Nature,  as  derivative  from  the  relation  she  : 

holds  to  the  Great  King.  Pantheism  pure,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaims 
this  royalty,  this  divinity,  as  inherent,  and  consequently  by  implication : 
nay,  in  unavoidable  logical  sequence,  it  proceeds  to  dethrone  and  disown 
the  Creator,  that  it  may  enthrone  and  worship  the  creature  in  His  plaee. 
The  defect  of  this  doctrine  then,  is  easily  defined, — it  is  the  truth,  but  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth.    And  in  its  partial  and  imperfect  utterance  of  the  ^ 

eternal  veracities,  let  us  distinctly  understand,  it  proclaims  the  lower  to 
the  neglect  of  the  higher,  and  so  in  reality  renders  its  oracular  respouM 
to  man's  deeper  questionings  a  misleading  lie. 
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feet  of  Pantheism  (we  are  of  course  speaking  of 
issevered ")  is  that  it  predicates  an  effect  higher 
Having  merged  God  in  creation,  His  personality 
isappcar,  and  His  will  is  resolved  simply  into  late. 
m  small  province  of  creation,  in  tills  terrestrial 
lality  and  will — in  ourselves.    The  Pantheist  is 

bases  of  Pantheism,  for  it  has  many  in  its  succcs- 
be  most  vulgar  and  grovelling  is  its  scientific  phase, 
terial  nature.  It  is  doubtful  if  humanity  ever 
a  of  so-called  ''  religion,"  or  bowed  in  adoration  to 
God  without  will  or  consciousness,  that  can  neither 
.ve  as  a  piece  of  dead  mechanism  !  Of  all  the  con- 
ed a  human  mind  in  relation  to  the  Divine,  this  is 
one  gods  of  Greece,  and  the  profligate  divinities  of 
lan.  But  this  most  worshipful  Divus  is  not  even 
ichanical.  Verily,  the  sacred  Bull  of  Egypt,  even 
ic  Apis  behind  its  bare  animality,  would  have  been 
ihip  than  this  thing  of  wheels,  and  pulleys,  and 

repulsions,  and  afiinities ;  of  decomposition  and 
idle  of  blind  and  helpless  phenomena  that  we  term 

d 

;beism  as  tliat  which  we  have  just  been  describing, 
^roughly  material  age,  and  among  men  habitually 
^sical  phenomena.    For  thinkers  of  a  nobler  order 

which  we  may  term  "  spiritual "  Pantheism,  tliat 
le  universal  Spirit,  of  whom  individual  minds  are 
n.  According  to  this  theory,  individuals  are  simply 
'-soul,"  through  whom  it  flows  out  into  appreciable 
)  action,  and  by  whose  instrumentality,  therefore,  it 
*  functions.  In  its  essential  character  tbis  phase 
tical  with  material  Pantheism.  Under  both  the 
is  creation,  the  one  is  lost  in  the  many,  unity  is 
.  It  is  the  opposite  pole  of  Monotheism,  the  result 
through  reason  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  faith :  it 
I  preponderance  of  the  intellectual  faculties  over 
I  its  material  correlate.  ''  Spiritual "  Pantheism  is 
ean  metaphysicians,  as  material  Pantheism  is  the 
le  same  ethnic  t}pe.  Both  are  the  result  of  an 
if  the  Indo-European  mind  to  liberate  itself  from 
influence,  and  return  to  the  intellectual  worship  of 

be  supposed  that  we  are  blind  to  the  sublime 
taal "  Pantheism  embodies.  It  is  quite  true  that 
is  an  organ  of  the  universal,  as  true  as  that  every 
tart  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  quite  true 
is  present  in  tbe  consciousness  of  all  His  cbildren. 

which  He  is  the  sun,  and  the  very  perfection  of 
beir  oneness  with  Him.  But  then  let  it  never  be 
he  Father  as  well  as  the  children,  the  Sun  as  well 
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as  the  planets,  and  that  He  is  the  Original  of  which  they  are  the  eopi/^, 
'*  Spiritual/'  like  material,  Pantheism,  fails  from  heing  only  a  hah'  tmth. 
It  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  sublimer  part  of  the  trath  lies  beyond 
it.  It  does  not  mount  to  the  causal  sphere,  being  detained  in  a  lower 
region  by  an  unbounded  and  idolatrous  admiration  of  mere  effects. 

Pantheism  is  dangerous  on  many  accounts.  It  is  so,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  amount  of  truth  which  it  embodies.  It  is  yet  more  dangerous 
from  its  adaptation  to  the  proclivities  of  the  Indo-European  type :  it  is  a 
system  in  strict  accordance  with  the  preponderating  power  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  with  the  comparatively  imperfect  development  of 
some  of  their  moral  sentiments.  And  it  is  especially  dangerous  from  being 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  age  in  its  scientific  contemplation  of  > 

nature,  to  which  Pantheism  is  a  kind  of  religious  response.  We  are  then 
by  no  means  astonished  at  its  prevalence,  but  neither  are  we  alarmed.    It  \ 

is  simply  a  passing  phase  of  scepticism — the  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth  i 

in  place  of  that  of  the  eighteentli  century.  I 

We  have  said  that  we  have  no  fear  of  Pantheism,  by  which  we  mean, 
no  fear  of  its  ultimate  triumph.    It  can  never  finally  supersede  Monothe-  | 

ism,  which  is  the  higher  and  nobler  idea  of  tlie  two.  As  the  creed  of  the 
intellect,  it  is  rooted  in  the  wrong  province  of  our  nature,  for  the  true  seat 
of  religion  is  in  the  moral  sentiments.  As  a  reaction  against  Manieheeism 
it  is  useful,  and  has  its  historical  place  in  the  gradual  development  of 
Christendom.  As  an  evolution  out.  of  materialistic  Atheism  it  is  a 
decided  improvement,  and  an  unmistakable  sign  of  progress  in  the 
sceptical  mind  of  modem  Europe.  But  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
great  mystery  of  being,  or  as  a  religion  capable  of  fully  responding  to 
the  heart-yearnings  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  man,  it  is,  and  most  be, 
an  utter  failure.  As  a  solution  it  is  deficient.  As  a  personal  experience 
it  is  wanting.  Historically,  it  has  always  ended  in  Polytheism,  as  in 
India  and  Greece.  It  does  so  because  it  is  far  too  subtile  and  evanescent 
for  the  popular  intelligence.  It  escapes  the  grasp  of  the  masses.  It  is  a 
*'  philosophy,"  not  a  religion,  and  can  only  be  accepted  as  such  by  those 
in  whom  intellectual  culture  has  dominated  both  the  affections  and  the 
principles,  and  in  whom,  consequently,  the  emotional  portion  of  our 
nature  has  been  unduly  dwarfed.  It  is  merely  a  phase  of  philosophic 
cultiurc,  the  characteristic  of  a  transitional  age  like  our  own,  but  it  is 
entirely  devoid  of  those  enduring  elements  which  could  give  it  a  per- 
manent hold  upon  the  human  mind.  The  soul  craves  for  the  love  and 
protection  of  a  spiritual  Father.  Pantlieism  has  no  such  Divine  Parent 
who  is  patient  and  long-suffering,  ever  prompt  to  hear  our  supplications, 
and  ever  ready  to  respond  to  our  distresses ;  it  has  no  such  Divine  Person 
to  reveal,  and  so  sets  up  iu  Hitf  place  a  cold  abstraction  of  law  and  <vder. 
or  at  the  best,  of  intelligence  and  beauty.  It  gives  us  a  faultless  statue 
when  we  want  a  living  Ood.  It  appeals  to  the  head  when  we  require  a 
response^  to  the  heart.  Of  such  a  system,  then,  we  repeat  we  have  no 
fear.  It"  vdU  die  out,  leaving  neither  the  ruins  of  a  U  mple  nor  th« 
wrecks  of  a  creed,  but  only  a  name  in  philosophy. — Journal  of  Saend 
Literature. 
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BOBERT  80UTHEY. 

somewhere   or   other,  styles  the    Kesi^ick   poet, 

;  save  his  championship  of  the  Church  of  England, 

iastical  than  spiritual,  and  quite  as  much  political 

e  character  of  his  \sTitings  nor  of  his  life  warranted, 

lesignation  given  to  him  by  the  eccentric  savant, 

f  wsLj  of  reprisals,  *'  the  metaphysico-critico-politico- 

sopher."    Altliough  the  author  of  "Kehama"  was 

Qorality,  and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a 

hman,  yet  he  cannot  he  considered  as  pre-eminently 

his  many  excellencies,  he  was  not  what  might  be 

itually -minded  Christian.    Nor  as  a  poet  can  he  be 

\  poets.    Neither  his  minor  poems  nor  his  greater 

to  be  placed  in  tliis  respect  with  Herbert,  Milton, 

Montgomery.    At  the  same  time,  as  the  biographer 

a  "Wesley,  William  Cowper,  and  Kirko  White,  and  as 

)lumes  as  •'  Colloquies  on  Society,"  and  "  The  Book 

ley  was  so  mixed  up  with  religious  questions,  as  to 

more  than  common  interest,  considering  his  high 

>f  letters,  to  ascertain  what  were  his  doctrinal  views, 

erences,  and  the  extent  of  his  personal  piety. 

as  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  12th  of  August,  1774. 

[h  two  or  three  preparatory  schools,  he  was  sent  to 

and  thence  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  being  designed 

V.  Herbert  Hill,  who  bore  the  cost  of  his  education, 

Bsion.    To  the  mortification  of  his  uncle,  he  refused 

;  and,  after  entering  successively  upon  the  study  of 

abandoned  all  prospect  of  any  of  tlie  three  *'profe8- 

self  up  wholly  to  literature.    With  the  exception  of 

'hich  he  filled  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  the 

xchequer  in  Ireland,  which  he  himself  described  as 

h  a  good  salary,"  he  lived  exclusively  by  his  pen. 

i  for  him  from  Government,  not  only  tlio  laureateship 

,  but  a  tolerably  handsome  pension,  and  the  offer 

!h  latter,  from  the  want  of  adequate  property,  he 

;ept.    While  at  Oxford  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 

visit  of  the  latter  from  Cambridge.    Tlie  two  poets 

married  soon  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  two  sisters 

;ker.     The  weddings  were  Eolemuized  at  St.  Mary, 

trange  memories  of  Chatter  ton,  designated  by  their 

)rdsworth,  "  the  marvellous  boy  tliat  perished  in  his 

ge  of  young  Southey  had  sometliing  of  romance  in 

*  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 

his  bride,  Edith  Fricker,  and  went  out  to  Portugal, 

time  with  his  uncle  Hill.    During  his  absence,  and 

marriage  was  a  secret  to  most  of  her  acquaintances, 

ler  wedding-ring  in  her  bosom,  rospended  from  her 
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neck.    About  nine  years  after  marriage  the  poet  removed  with  his  funilj 

to  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  and  had  as  co-residents  with  him  in  the 

district  of  the   English  lakes,  his  friends  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 

For  three  remarkable  ^mters,  living  at  the  same  time  in  a  neighbourhood 

BO  renowned  for  enchanting  scenery,  the  collective  designation,  "  Lake 

Poets,"  was  inevitable. 

Southey  entered  the  ranks  of  poetical  authorship  at  a  very  early  age. 

In  the  year  1704  there  appeared^  *'  Poems  by  H.  Southey  and  R.  LoveU." 

The  following  year  he  published  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  a  sort  of  epic,  written 

in  his  college  days,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  which  be 

regarded  as  '*  the  corner-stone  of  his  literary  reputation."     In  subsequent 

years  he  used  to  refer  to  it,  and  described  himself  in  one  of  his  dediet* 

tions,  as, — 

**  I  am  he  who  sung 

The  Maid  of  Arc,  and  I  am  he  who  framed 

Of  Thalaba  the  wild  and  wondrous  song.** 

He  published  his  **  Minor  Poems  "  in  1797-9,  *'  Thalaba,"  a  long  narratira 
poem,  in  1801.  *'  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems,"  appeared  in  1805 ; 
and  ''  Madoc,"  to  which  he  declined  to  give  *'  the  degraded  title  of  epic," 
in  the  same  year.  He  published  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama  "  in  1810.  and 
"  Koderick  "  in  1814.  The  poetry  of  his  official  muse,  (if  the  term  may  be 
allowed,)  as  laureate,  comprising  '*  Carmen  'Triumphah"  and  "'  Carmina 
Aulica*'  "  The  Lay  of  the  Laureate/'  **  A  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo," 
and  **  A  Vision  of  Judgment,"  were  successively  issued  at  different  periods,  | 

between  1814-*21.  These  together  constitute  a  tolerably  voluminous  body 
of  poetry.  But  Southey's  productions  in  prose  were  far  more  numerooi 
and  bulky.  As  early  as  the  year  1797  he  published  *'  Letters  from  Spain 
and  Portugal."  In  1807,  he  wrote  the  Memoirs  and  edited  the  *'  Bemains 
of  Henry  Kirke  White ;  "  and  in  1813  he  gave  to  the  public  the  **  Life  of 
Nelson,"  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  In  subsequent  years  bin 
busy  pen  produced  a  **  History  of  Brazil,"  in  three  volumes,  a  *'  Life  of 
Wesley,"  in  two  volumes,  *'  The  Book  of  the  Church,"  *'  Vindicia  EedaUt 
AnglU'uruty'  '*  History  of  the  Peninsula  War,"  three  volumes,  "  GoUoqoies 
on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society,"  *'Life  of  John  Bunyan," 
*'  Naval  History  of  England,"  four  volumes,  and  **  The  Doctor,"  pnblisbed 
anonymously,  in  seven  volumes.  He  also  wrote  a  *'Life  of  William 
Cowper,"  and  edited  his  works  in  fifteen  volumes.  In  addition  to  these 
standard  works,  Southey  translated  others,  and  was  a  large  contributor 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  day,  especially  to  the  **  Quarterij 
He  view."  He  had  something  to  do  with  the  origination  of  that  celebntad 
literary  and  political  organ,  and  each  of  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  numbers  is  enriched  with  at  least  one  able  article  from  his  industrionf 
pen.  Indeed,  from  tliis  source-  a  large  portion  of  his  income  was  derived. 
Southey  adopted  literature  as  a  profession  in  preference  to  every  Umig 
else,  evidently  yielding  to  strong  pre-possessions  and  natural  and  acquired 
tastes  in  that  direction.  Of  the  clerical  profession,  for  which  he  wai 
designed  by  his  imcle,  he  wrote : — '*  When  I  look  forward  to  taking  Orders, 
a  thousand  dreadful  ideas  crowd  upon  my  mind."  The  stodj  of  phyve 
he  soon  abandoned,  although  when  he  began  it  he  resolved  thnt  he  woild 
"  come  out  JEsculapius  Secundus"    The  law,  in  the  stndj  of  idiieh  kt 
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)7  a  Mr.  Wjnn,  M.P.,  whose  fiienddhip  he  first 

•chool,  he  gave  up  in  disgust  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

e  choice  which  he  made  should  appear  to  himself 

as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

Church  ;  nor  had  I  finances  to  study  phytic  ;  for 

lotorious.    I  have  not  the  gift  of  making  shoes, 

iding  them.     Education  has  unfitted  me  for  trade ; 

er  the  muster-roll  of  authors."  •    If  one  regrets 

shoice  of  some  husiness  or  utilitarian  profession, 

9  only  a  kind  of  ornamental  addition,  it  is  not 

•*  The  Wealth  of  Nations "  places  poetry  in  the 

lahour ;  "  it  is  rather  from  the  apprehension  that, 

alto/'  **  at  his  own  wonders  wondering  for  his 

irs  may  be  tempted,  under  the  pressure  of  want, 

oes  not  inspire,  and  to  pen  what  will  sell  best,  in 

>od  and  true.     Southey  himself  complains  in  more 

of  the  drudgery  of  writing  at  all  seasons,  whether 

b  order  to  supply  present  necessaries.     So  in  his 

ext,"  he  cries : — 

ou  must  work  !  begin,  or  we  shall  lose 
ly,  while  yet  we  only  think  upon  it ; 
ri  run  on,  and  yet  you  will  not  choose 
bj€ct— Come  ode,  elegy,  or  sonnet, 
t  contribute,  brain  !  in  this  hard  time  ; 
6  high,  food  dear,  and  you  must  rhyme.'* 

laded  that  he  resisted  all  temptations  to  write 
•les  and  convictions  for  mercenary  considerations, 
ough  taunted  by  his  political  and  ecclesiastical 
Age  of  views  which  he  underwent,  both  in  religion 
i  was  the  usual  amount  of  sneering  at  his  govern- 
lureateship,  with  its  annual  tierce  of  wine  ;  but  the 
in  the  case  goes  to  show  that  the  change  in  his 
dt  of  honest  conviction,  and  that  throughout  his 
apright,  honourable,  and  independent.  When  an 
I,  through  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  be  taken  upon  the 
L  Review,*'  he  declined,  because  his  principles  were 
great  Whig  organ.  ''  To  Jeffirey,  as  an  individual," 
**  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  show  individual  courtesy ; 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  I  must  ever  think  and 
nan,  a  worse  moralist,  and  a  critic,  in  matters  of 
ent  and  unjast." 

inal  religion,  Southey  is  said  to  have  held  in  his 
imilar  to  those  taught  by  the  Unitarians ;  but  to 
»ed,  as  time  passed  on,  into  an  orthodox  Church  of 
9  in  the  life,  correspondence,  and  productions  of  the 
eligious  opinions,  has  been  to  the  writer  a  matter 
Southey  was  for  a  time  a  Unitarian  in  creed,  we 

mdence  of  B.  Southey,"  edited  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.,  p. 
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can  find  do  evidence  that   he  was  ever  a  mciuLcr  if  any  Unitahaii 
church,  or  that  he  ever  regularly  attended  any  place  of  worship  belongiu;^ 
to  the  denomination.    It  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England ;  as  ho  was  certainly  designed,  when  he  was 
sent  by  his  Uncle  Hill,  himself  a  clergyman,  to  Westminster  School,  and 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  for  "  Orders."    Like  the  Broad  Church  Rational- 
ists of  the  present  day,  he  probably  held  heterodox  opinions  withoct 
any  actual  association  with  any  heterodox  communion,  or  without  any 
formal  separation  from  the  English  Establishment.    During  the  greater 
part  of  his  childhood,  he  resided  at  Bath  with  Miss  Tyler,  his  mother's 
half-sister.    This  lady  certainly  took  her  nephew  to  church ;  but  as  slie 
was  an  inveterate  play-goer,  she  took  him  more  frequently  to  the  theatre 
Neither  Miss  Tyler  nor  his  father,  a  respectable  linendraper  at  Bristol, 
appeal's  to  have  been  regardful  of  any  doctrinal  dangers  to  which  youn^  j 

Southey  was  exposed  in  his  early  education.  Accordingly,  he  was  sent  as 
a  day-scholar  to  a  school  taught  by  a  Mr.  Foote,  a  General  Baptist  Min- 
ister, who  *'  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  low  Arian,  if  indeed  he  were  not  a 
Socinian."  '•'    This    person  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  a  Socinian  t 

minister  named  Estlin,  with  whom  Southey  kept  up  an  acquaintance, 
although  he  did  not  continue  at  the  school.  At  Westminster,  under  the  head- 
mastership  of  Dr.  Vincent,  one  might  have  expected  religious  influences 
of  a  better  kind.  But  on  this  matter  Southey,  in  a  fragment  of  auto- 
biography, applied  to  his  own  case  what  he  had  written  in  his  Life  cf 
Cowper;  that  school  life  "is  unfavourable  to  devotional  feelings  and 
destructive  of  devotional  habits ;  that  nothing  which  is  not  intentionally 
profane  can  be  more  irreligious  than  the  forms  of  worship  which  are 
observed  there ;  and  that  at  no  time  has  a  boy's  life  afforded  any  encou- 
ragement, any  inducement,  or  any  opportunity  for  devotion."  f 

With  such  a  preparation,  the  youth  was  sent  to  the  anivenity.  A 
letter  written  by  him  twenty-three  years  afterwards  infonns  ns  of  his 
state  and  feelings  at  the  time :— "  I  left  Westminster,"  he  writes.  "  in  a 
perilous  state, — a  heart  full  of  feeling  and  poetry,  a  head  full  of  Roiusean 

and  Werther,  and  my  religious   principles   shaken   by  Gibbon An 

instinctive  modesty,  rather  than  any  purer  cause,  preserved  me  for  a  time 
from  all  vice.    A  severe  system  of  stoical  morals  then  came  to  my  aid.  \ 

I  made  Epictetus  for  many  months  literally  my  manual.  The  Fteneh 
Revolution  was  then  in  its  full  course.  I  went  to  Oxford,  in  1793,  a  stoic 
and  a  republican.    I  had  no  acquaintance  at  the  college,  which  was  then 

in  a  flagitious  state  of  morals I  refused  to  drink  more  wine  than  suited 

my  inclination  and  my  principles.  Before  I  had  been  a  week  in  the 
college  a  little  party  had  got  round  me,  glad  to  form  a  sober  society,  of 
which  I  was  the  centre.  Here  I  became  intimate  with  Edward  Seward, 
whose  death  was  the  first  of  those  privations  which  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  weaned  my  heart  from  the  world.  He  confirmed  me  in  all  that 
was  good.  Time  and  reflection,  the  blessings  and  the  sorrows  of  life,  and 
I  hope  I  may  add  with  unfeigned  humility,  the  grace  of  God,  have  done 
the  rest."  | 

•  ••  Life  and  Correspondence,"  vol.  i.,  p.  45. 

t  Southey's  Cowper,  vol.  i.,  p.  12. 

\  •'  Life  and  Correspondence, "  vol.  iv.,  p.  186. 
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ms  which  Southey  held  in  early  life  may  have 
Bise  between  orthodox  Christianity  and  absolute 
'got;;his  head  filled  **  with  Rousseau  and  Werther," 
inciples  shaken  by  Gibbon."  That  he  had  been 
Foote,  the  "  low  Arian/'  and  Estlin,  the  Socinian 
icame  acquainted,  as  he  tells  us,  with  many  of  the 
rould  facilitate  such  an  issue.  His  acquaintance 
Iraordinarily  gifted  genius,  and  yet  an  extraordi- 
0,  although  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
-contributed  considerably  towards  the  same  end. 
nbined  influence  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,  their 
;,  who  had  gone  to  Oxford  to  study  for  "holy 
of  England,  renounced  his  creed,  abandoned  his 
[Jnitarian  minister. 

rroneous  religious  creed  of  our  poet  and  his  two 
wild  and  extreme  political  opinions.  Like  many  a 
t  day,  they  were  quite  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of 
Southey,  who  came  to  Oxford  a  confirmed  repub- 
into  a  kind  of  socialist  by  Coleridge,  who  was  more 
a  his  views  of  national  and  social  politics  than  his 
originated  the  scheme  of  a  *'  Pantisocracy,"  a  sort 
in  America,  to  form  which  they  were  all  to  emi- 
egions  ;  a  scheme  which,  happily  for  all  concerned, 
is  democratic  principles  young  Southey  was  appa- 
at  least  had  less  misgiving,  than  in  his  religious 
is  early  poetry  we  can  trace  the  one,  we  fail  to  find 
publications  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
le  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  in  the  Atonement 
irist ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
Lonarchy,  that  he  was  strongly  anti- aristocratic  in 
he  was  at  war  with  many  of  the  institutions  of 
*  Wat  Tyler "  overflowed  with  a  spirit  of  bitter 
ie  very  choice  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  the  heroine  of  his 
I  feelings  were  at  the  time  somewhat  anti-national ; 
3,  warped  by  the  French  Revolution,  were  more 
In  his  ** Battle. of  Blenheim,"  he  makes  old 
the  casus  belli  in  that  memorable  contest ; — 

fas  the  English,'  Kaspar  cried, 
'hat  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
what  they  kilVd  each  other  fort 
*,ould  not  well  make  out. 
everybody  said,'  quoth  he, 
it  *t  was  a  famous  victory.' " 

grapher  of  Nelson,  and  author  of  the  ''  Pilgrimage 
>f  Southey's  ballads,  composed  in  his  democratic 
pions  the  cause  of  the  poor  as  against  the  rich, 
lenetic  than  philanthropic  in  their  inspiration, 
iiritans,  who  opposed  bear-bating,  "  not  because  it 
it  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators; "  so 
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Ye  haye  told  me,  Sirs, 
ire  only  teaches  man  to  sin ! 
%  to  seek  the  woonded  lamb, 
M  woonds,  and  bathe  them  with  my  tears, 
aat  Nature  taught !    Ko,  father,  no, 
all  benerolence,  all  loye.*'  * 

ich  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroine  were 
n  his  ascent  from  the  pit  of  rationalistio  unbelief  ha 
▼e  left  them  entirely  behind.    Twenty  years  after  he 
Arc,*'  when  he  was  a  recognised  orthodox  Church- 
Nature  what  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  would  have 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God : — 

**  Nature  hath  asiigned 
Borereign  remedies  for  human  grief : — 
ton, — iurettf  Jirmeiti  firsts  and  bett; 
itrenuous  action  next.*'  f 

may  have  induced  the  poet  to  represent  the  Maid 

Jg  disparagingly  of  attendance  at  the  Romish  mass ; 

poet,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  teaching  ex  cathedrd, 

on  and  seek  the  house  of  prayer  1 
he  woodlands  shall  repair, 
with  all  nature's  charms  mine  eyes, 
lear  all  nature's  melodies, 
limroee  bank  shall  there  dispense 
fragrance  to  the  awaken'd  sense ; 
aoming  beams  that  life  and  joy  impart, 
with  their  influence  warm  my  heart : 
be  full  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  steal, 
speak  the  prayer  of  praise  I  feel."  t 

early  effusions,  it  is  plain  that  in  it  he  gave  expression 
so  far  as  the  neglect  of  public  worship  is  concerned. 
"  stealing  down  his  cheek  in  the  wood,  we  are  incre- 
b  upon  his  own  acknowledgment  that  at  one  period  at 
[  the  house  of  prayer.  In  a  letter,  written  soon  after 
g  of  his  wife's  sisters,  he  says, — **  The  eldest  wished 
)oks ;  she  fancies  me  irreligious,  because  I  attend  no 
Thole  at  college  he  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  attend ; 
the  service  may  be  judged  of  from  the  lines  which  he 
[  which  summoned  him  to  morning  prayers : — 

w  I  hate  the  sound !  it  is  the  knell 

t  still  a  requiem  tolls  to  comfort's  hour ; 

»th  am  I,  at  superstition's  bell, 

init  or  Morpheus  or  the  muse's  bower : 

'  to  lie  and  doze  than  gape  amain, 

till  mumbled  o'er  the  same  eternal  strain."  § 

book  iii.  f  Roderick,  canto  xiv. 

Written  on  Sunday  Morning.*'  §  The  Chapel  Bell» 

moss.  4  A 
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ii  poetry  Romanism,  or  Lalamism,  or  Brahmanism  is 
it  is  done  bj  the  personages  in  the  poems,  merely 
propriate  to  their  characters  and  professions.    In 
Siee  which  he  made  in  the  selection  of  subjects, 
while  a  boy  his  imagination  was  impressed  with 
liat  he  had  long  pnrposed  making  each  mythology 
we  poem,  beginning  with  the  Koran ;  and  that  in 
lama"  he  r^resents  ** examples  of  faith."    "My 
been  to  diffuse  through  my  poems  a  sense  of  the 
jcaX^v  Kal  ayaObv,)  rather  than  to  aim  at  the  exem- 
ieular  moral  precept"  "^    He  evidently  was  appro- 
Irotestant  feeling,  and  of  damaging  the  sale  of  his 
in  "  Madoc  "  on  Catholicism,  and  especially,  as  he 
my  emblem  of  the  cross  prefixed  to  the  poem,  with 
hat  I  have  said  in  the  poem  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
mself,  although  he  belieyed  in  purgatory  and  the 
oonyerting  to  Christianity  the  aborigines  of  Mexico 
X  and  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  yet,  as 
not  that  the  early  British  Church  was  independent 
rhus  he  addressed  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
elate,  we  received  the  law  of  Christ 
long  age  before  your  pirate  sires 
their  forest  dens.    Kor  are  we  now 
that  law  from  Norman  or  from  Dane, 
^ute,  Angle,  or  whatever  name 
t  your  mongrel  race  1    Ye  think,  perohance, 
ce  your  own  poor  woman-hearted  King, 
n  Gwyneth  are  to  take  the  yoke 
)  upon  our  necks ; — but  ye  may  tell 
pe,  that  when  I  sail  upon  the  seas, 
lOt  strike  a  topsail  for  the  breath 
s  maledictions  !  "  f 

our  poet  was  throughout  a  steady  opponent  of  the 
3.    Early  in  the  present  century  he  wrote, — "  I  am 

with  regard  to  every  other  sect,  Jews  and  all,  but 
Hiey  will  not  tolerate :  the  proof  of  it  is  in  their 
ds  respect,  he  was  not  more  intolerant  than  Milton 
Yocated  a  similar  policy,  notwithstanding  that  they 
;»ions  of  liberty  and  toleration.  When  the  Roman 
I  pressing  towards  a  practical  legislative  solution, 
chant  article  in  the  "Quarterly  Review"  against 
I,  wliich  greatly  pleased  His  Mi^'esty  George  IV. 
r  of  the  Review,  in  addition  to  the  usual  jGIOO 

article  from  Dr.  Southey's  pen,  sent  him  unsolicited 

an  additional  £50.  And  yet  the  "  Times  "  news- 
a  '*  a  piece  of  acrimonious  declamation,"  and  sug« 
it  the  poet-laureate  should  receive  for  it  "  an  annual 
rith  the  annual  butt  of  sac."  | 

pondenoe,*'  vol.  iii.  f  **  Madoc,"  part  i.-xv. 

e  and  Correspondence,'*  vol.  vi.»  p.  30. 
4  A  2 
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Although  Southey  settled  down  into  Church  of  England  orthodozj,  he 
never  receded  from  Socinianism  to  the  full  extent  of  a  Scriptoral  erangelic- 
alism.     Approaching  towards  the  semi-Pelagian  Arminianiam  of  the 
Bishop  Tomline  type,  Calvinism  was  utterly  repugnant  to  him ;  nor  did 
he  reach,  in  his  progress  towards  truth,  the  goal  of  an  evangelical  Armi- 
nianism  as  taught  hy  Wesley,  whose  "  Life  "  he  wrote.    The  reader  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  narratives  of  the  conversion  of  Cowper,  Bunyan,  and 
Wesley,  given  in  their  several  biographies  by  him,  in  order  to  see  that 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  new  birth  were  vezy  cloudy  and  defectire, 
and  that  he  evidently  thought  that  these  great  men, — all  of  them  his  own 
equals,  at  least,  in  genius,  and  two  of  them  not  his  inferiors  in  scholar- 
ship,— were,  in  the  accounts  which  they  had  furnished  of  their  change  of 
heart,  the  dupes  of  their  own  imagination.    In  his  kind-hearted  patnmage 
of  the  young  poet  Henxy  Kirke  White,  he  deplored  that  at  Cambridge 
"  the  EvaDgelicalfl  had  caught  him."  '^    When  he  wrote  White's  memoin 
he  took  care  to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  his  religious  views.    And  yet 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  in  after  years,  as  an  indication  of  his  progrev, 
slow  though  it  was,  in  the  right  direction,  that  he  expressed  himself  thus : 
— "When  the  *Life'  is  reprinted,  I  can  modify   the  passage  which 
expresses  an  essential  difference  of  opinion  on  religious  subjeets  with 
Henry.    ITiat  difference  is  certainly  not  what  it  teas  then,  but  it  is  still  a 
wide  one."  f 

After  editing  Kirke  White's  "  Remains,"  Southey  expressed  his  own 
astonishment  that  he  "  should  become  an  editor  of  Methodist  and  Calvin- 
istic  letters."  "  I  wonder,"  said  he, "  like  the  saUor,  what  is  to  be  dona 
next  I"  Little  did  any  one  dream  that  the  "  next "  would  be  a  Life  of 
Wesley.  Yet  so  it  was.  His  attention  appears  to  have  been  first  directed 
to  Methodism  as  a  subject  for  his  pen  in  the  year  1803,  when  in  hii 
capacity  as  a  reviewer,  he  wrote  for  the  *'  Annual  Beview "  a  critique 
of  Myles's  "  History  of  Methodism."  After  writing  it,  he  says,  in  a 
private  letter :  "  A  set-to  at  the  Methodists  in  this  Beview  has  put  me  in 
a  very  pamphleteering  mood."  X  He  afterwards  ofiered  a  paper  on  Meth- 
odism to  the  newly-established  Quarterly  Beview,  "  which,"  said  he, 
"  should  be  in  all  things  unlike  Sydney  Smith's,  except  in  having  as  much 
dread  of  its  progress,"  §  Li  1807,  he  wrote  to  Longmans,  the  publisher, 
asking  and  offering :  "  Is  there  not  a  new  edition  of  Whitehead's  Life  of 
Wesley  ?  If  you  will  send  me  it,  and  with  it  the  Life  published  by  Dr. 
Coke  for  the  Conference,  I  will  either  review  it  for  you,  or  make  a  Life 
myself  for  tlie  Athenaeum."  ||  These  beginnings  eventually  issued  in  the 
Life  of  Wesley,  which  Southey  published  in  two  volumes  in  18*20,  and  for 
which  he  anticipated  **  a  moderate  sale  and  a  durable  reputation."  Of  the 
many  productions  of  his  own  pen,  this  was  one  of  his  chief  favourites. 
While  engaged  upon  it,  he  wrote :  '*  For  the  bigot  I  shall  be  far  too  philo- 
sophical; for  the  libertine,  far  too  pious.  The  Ultra-Churchman  will 
think  me  little  better  than  a  Methodist ;  and  the  Methodists  will  wonder 
what  I  am.    "Ayia  oy/oir  will  be  my  motto."  f 


*  **  Life  and  Correspondence,**  vol.  iii.,  p.  92«  f  Ibid,,  vol.  v.,  p.  103. 

t  Ibid,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  250.  S  K^Mf-t  vol.  iii.,  p.  34i. 

II  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  «9.  ^  Ibid,,  voL  iv.,  p.  939. 
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ts  thought  of  Southej's  ''  Life  of  Wesley  "  is  seen  in 

ons."    It  is  pleasing  to  us  to  know  that  in  some 

OS  opinion  of  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Societies, 

iras  onfiaTOurable.    He  engaged,  too,  in  some  well- 

nnite  the  Methodist   Societies  to  the  Established 

h  the  object  of  benefitting  the  Church.    "  These  are 

the  Bishop  of  London,  in  referring  to  the  Methodist 

create  a  soul  beneath  the  ribs  of  death." 

)  style  it  has  been  remarked :  "  Both  in  its  merits  and 

apared  to  glass,  which  perfectly  transmits  the  light, 

t  the  lightning.    It  does  not  rise  to  any  splendour  of 

itle  or  no  brilliancy  of  any  kind ;  but  whether  for 

don,  or  for|]animated  argumentation,  it  was  perhaps 

Lglish  style  of  the  time." 

lole  course,  Sonthey  shunned  the  particular  vices  by 
men  have  dishonoured  themselves.  He  was  a  virtuous 
He  was  thoroughly  domestic  in  his  habits  and  tastes, 
happy  than  when  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  or  play- 
n.  Now  he  would  pour  out  for  them  a  cataract  of 
low  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore ; "  and  again 
sm  from  the  Commemoration  at  Oxford,  when  receiving, 
I  men.  University  honours,  to  tell  how  he  was  "  ell-eU- 
he  was  faithful ;  and  some  of  his  friendships  were 
Ation.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  benevolent,  and  per- 
le  noble  act  of  very  remarkable  generosity.  He  had 
ositions ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  son  Herbert,  which 
art,  his  correspondence  assumes  a  tone  which  shows 
nt  was  sanctified,  and  that  the  sufferer  must  have 
he  grace  of  God.  Some  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
fere  as  beautiful  and  Scriptural  as  were  ever  expressed 

d  down  upon  Greta  Hall.  The  poet's  wife  Edith  lost 
ter  an  interval  of  painful  suffering,  died.  Southey 
md  wife,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  the  poetess  Caroline 
not  long  after,  the  over-wrought  brain  of  the  great 
:  the  intellect  which  made  such  large  additions  to  the 
poetry  and  prose  was  laid  in  ruins.  He  sat  amongst 
wreck,  till  death  came  to  release  him  on  the  21st  of 
iworth  rode  over  the  hills  on  a  dark  and  stormy  mom- 
eral  of  liis  lamented  Mend.  A  monument  by  Longh 
wsthwaite  Church,  where  Southey  sleeps  by  his  wife 
an  Herbert  and  Isabel.  The  inscription,  of  which  the 
sing  lines,  is  by  Wordsworth : — 

ye,  his  griefs,  have  vanished  like  a  clond 
Bkiddaw's  top ;  but  he  to  heaven  was  vowed 
gh  a  life  long  and  pure,  and  steadfast  faith 
1  in  his  soul  the  fear  of  change  and  death.** 

T.  M'C 
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THE  OBLIGATIONS  RESULTING  FROM  INFANT  BAPTISM : 

AK  ADDBESS  TO  PABENTS  AND  CU ILDBCN.'-^ 

**  Of  sneh  is  the  kingdom  of  God."   (Mark  x.  14.) 

It  is  not  my  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  dwell  on  the  beanti- 
fnl  narratiTe  from  which  these  worda  are  selected,  or  to  enlarge  on  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  that  little  children  are  objects  of  affeetioBate 
regard  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  they  may  rightfolly  have  a  plaee  ia 
His  yisible  Chorch.  Ammmmg  this  latter  principle  as  certain  and  iseon- 
troTertihle,  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  its  practical  bearings  ;  making  it  the  gromd 
of  an  affectionate  and  earnest  appeal  both  to  Christian  parents,  andto  the 
young  people  who,  in  their  in£Emcy,  were  dedicated  to  Gk>d  in  baptism,  but 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  come  for  themselves  to  a  decided  cloenra  with 
Christ. 

Too  many  parents,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  bring  their  childraii  to  the 
house  of  God  to  be  baptized  in  accordance  with  custom,  rather  than  at 
the  result  of  a  thoughtM  apprehension  of  the  spiritoal  charaeter  of  the 
service,  and  with  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  obligations  which  it  in^oasi. 
It  is  enough  for  them  that,  their  children  are  baptized ;  and  as  those  dnl- 
dren  grow  up,  they  seldom  reflect  that  by  this  act  their  little  ones  have 
been  introduced  to  the  state  of  Christian  discipleship,  and  that  the  whde 
course  of  their  training  and  education  should  be  influenced  by  that  £Mt 
Now  I  am  anxious  to  fix  your  attention  on  that  fact,  and  to  ask  yoa  to 
consider  what  it  implies,  and  to  what  it  should  lead^  if  the  plan  of  Chnit  if 
to  be  carried  out,  and  the  purposes  of  His  grace  accomplished. 

L  In  the  first  place  let  me  address  Christian  parents. 

The  position  from  which  I  start  is  this,— that  these  baptized  little  oaet 
are  brought  into  ''  the  kingdom  of  God,'*  the  Gospel-Church ;  and  I  find 
the  justification— the  proof— of  this  assertion  in  the  words  of  the  text, "  Of 
swih  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  I  grant,  of  course,  that  these  words  lit 
intended  to  include  adult  persons,  who  with  childlike  simplieity  and  confi- 
dence commit  themselyes  to  the  Saviour.  This  we  must  never  overloolE, 
since  our  Lord  Himself  enforces  it  in  the  ^mp^atig  words  which  immedi* 
ately  follow,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  not  recme  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.*'  Still  we 
maintain,  that  the  declaration,  *'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,**  mast 
necessarily  include  little  children ;  for  if  it  did  not,  it  could  not  Ibna  a 
reason  why  the  disciples  should  not  repel  little  children  from  Chriit,  but 
should  rather  welcome  them  to  Him.  These  little  onee,  then,  are  aov 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  growing  op  within  it 
I  do  not  say  that  they  are  regenerated.  The  doctrine  that  all  baptized 
infants  are  regenerated  has  no  warrant,  we  conceive,  in  Holy  Seriptsre, 
and  gives  to  baptism  an  exaggerated  importance,  not  sanctioned  by  the 
principles  and  arrangemente  of  the  Christian  scheme.    We  believe,  iiideed, 

*  The  latter  part  of  this  paper  is  in  the  form  of  a  direct  appeal,  which,  ft  if 
hoped,  the  heads  of  famiUes,  and  others,  will  read  to  the  young  pe(^  of 
religious  training  th^  have  the  charge. 
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;  has  often  been  Tonchsafed  in  connection  with  bap-. 

to  adults,  when  the  act  of  submission  to  baptism 

\h  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Saviour,  and  a  thoughtful 

ime.     If  we  neglect  to  regard  this,  how  shall  we 

;  as  Acts  ii.  88 :  *'  Repent,  and  be  baptized  eyery  one 

Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 

Holy  Ghost."    And  Acts  xxii.  16 :  ''  And  now  why 

and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  tliy  sins,  calling 

)  Lord."      But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certaiu, 

ed  the  blessings  of  forgiveness  and  the  renewing 

0  the  act  of  baptism.    The  case  of  the  converts  in 

dius  sufficiently  evinces  this  ;   and   the  emphatic 

lul,  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 

irther  establishes  it.    The  whole  tenor  of  the  New 

at  it  is  the  rule  and  order  of  God  to  impart  these 

upon  the  putting  forth  of  a  self-renounciog  trust 

fhether  before  baptism,  or  in  baptism,  or  after  bap- 

iwever,  while  it  savingly  unites  the  soul  to  Christ, 

«{  in  the  way  which  He  has  appointed ;  and  thus  I 

irge  upon  those  of  you  who  have  **  believed  "  on  the 

.6  heart  unto  righteousness,"  but  who  have  never  yet 

is  your  duty  to  stand  forth  and  confess  His  Name  in 

^antSy  we  are  assured  that,  independently  of  baptism, 
;  in  the  redeeming  work  of  our  Lord ;  and  that,  in 
b,  should  they  be  removed  by  death,  they  will  pass  to 
being  accepted  in  Him,  and  being  prepared  for  the 

by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  interest  baptism  does  not 
(nizes.  It  is  not  for  me,  or  for  any  man,  to  say  when 
rit  may  begin  to  move  upon  the  mind  of  an  in&nt. 
iristian  parents  may  rest  assured, — if  only  they  con- 
ir  little  ones, — that,  as  soon  as  their  minds  open,  the 
risit  them  for  good,  to  draw  them  to  the  Saviour.  The 
ly  Ghost  on  the  human  mind,  and  more  especially  on 
i  and  young  children,  involve  mysteries  which  we 
te ;  and  we  leave  this  theme,  only  maintaining,  as  a 
essential  truth,  that  no  baptismal  consecration  of  our 
supersede  the  necessity  of  their  personal  closure  with 
sy  become  capable  of  tiiat  act. 
he  simple  fact,  that  these  little  ones  are  introduced  to 
re  recognized  as  having  a  place  in  '*  the  kingdom  of 
What  follows  from  this  ? 

idoubtedly,  is,  that  you  that  have  brought  them  to  be 
hem  up  for  the  Lord  Jesus. 

loe,  that  all  the  influence  of  home  shall  be  such  as  to 
ng  and  promote  earnest  religious  conviction.  Let 
r  part,  any  trifling  with  sacred  things, — any  indiffer- 
luthority, — any  neglect  of  God's  word ;  but  the  very 

Let  the  Bible  be  honoured;  let  family-prayer  be 
rofound  reverence  for  the  authority  of  God  appear  in 
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ditian  parents,  I  must  not  omit  to  charge  you 

Idren.      Do    this    daily.       Place    them    every 

guardianship  of  that  Saviour  whose  name  has 

and  implore  His  blessing  upon  your  efforts  to 

1  honours  prayer,  as  an  expression  of  dependence 
idence  in  the  promises  which  He  has  given  to 
1  He  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  continuous  and 

ire  prompted  by  parental  love,  sanotiffed  and 
m  grace. 

tr  these  words  of  exhortation.  You  ask  us  to 
nd  we  do  so,  thoughtfully,  solemnly,  believing  it 
that  your  children  should  thus  be  recognized  as 
brought  into  "the  kingdom  of  God."  Do  not 
lo  not  refuse,  or  neglect,  to  follow  it  out  to  its 
ult.  You  are  bound  to  train  up  your  offspring  as 
I,  already  admitted  to  the  incipient  state  of  Chris- 
'holo  course  of  that  training,  while  it  may  be  infln- 
many  minor  considerations,  is  to  be  governed  by 
e, — that  these  children  shall,  at  the  earliest  moment 
e  of  it,  stand  forth  to  avow  the  Saviour  for  them- 
the  full  privileges  of  membership  in  His  Church. 

onately  and  earnestly  to  tLppeal  to  children  and 
air  infancy  were  brought  by  baptism  within  the 
Church. 

ny  young  friends,  when  your  right  to  be  in  the 
lend  upon  yourselves.  Your  introduction  to  that 
involved  a  right  to  those  privileges  of  which,  as 
you  were  capable.  In  the  very  natxure  of  things, 
coming  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  or  of  mingling 
those  other  acts  of  spiritual  fellowship  in  which 
love,  of  Christ's  people  are  to  be  nourished.  You 
Idren,  to  the  special  care  of  the  Church,  and,  in 
— to  affectionate  instruction  about  Him  to  "Whom 
edioated, — and  to  an  interest  in  the  Church's 
•w  up  to  youth,  you  reach  a  period  when  pergonal 
a, — when,  for  yourselves,  you  must  come  to  the 
is  atonement,  and  thoughtfully  to  surrender  your- 
t.  When  such  a  personal  surrender  of  yourselves 
avowed  by  you,  then  you  will  have  a  right  to  the 
all  the  other  modes  of  Christian  fellowship ;  and 
pened,  in  some  sphere,  perhaps  an  humble  and 
Christ  in  His  Church. 

right  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Church-privileges 
is  personal  coming  to  the  Saviour.  Your  own 
•your  peace  with  God,  your  title  to  eternal  life, 
ftpable  of  an  intelligent  and  heartfelt  acceptance 
,  He  demands  this  at  your  hands.  No  baptismal 
in  the   place  of  personal  faith  and   personal 
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There  is  something  very  pleasing  and  attractive  abont  true  godlinets  in 
children  and  yonng  people.  In  its  essential  features  it  is,  of  conne, 
identical  with  true  godliness  in  persons  of  matare  age.  But  while  in 
tJiese  the  great  principles  of  a  religious  character  develop  themselves 
amidst  the  varied  activities,  and  perhaps  the  oppressive  anxieties,  of  life, 
— ^while,  as  years  roll  on,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  come  upon  us,  the 
principles  of  piety  are  needed  to  sustain  us  under  varied  sorrows  and 
bereavements,  kindling  a  hope  which  shines  all  the  more  brightly  as  the 
lights  of  earthly  comfort  are,  one  after  another,  extinguished, — ^in  the  case 
of  children^  godliness  develops  itself  in  connection  with  the  first  freshness 
of  feeling,  the  simple,  unsuspecting  confidence*  the  warm  love,  the  bright 
and  joyous  hope,  of  the  young  heart,  not  yet  saddened  by  care,  nor  chilled 
by  the  hollewness  and  insincerity  of  the  world.  Christian  children  and 
young  persons  will  love  innocent  play,  just  as  other  children  do ;  will  be 
alive  to  all  those  emotions  which  attract  them  to  others ;  will  feel  pleasure 
in  their  society  and  regard  them  as  friends.  Young  people  can  and 
should  feel  earnestness  in  study,  and  put  forth  every  efibrt  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  which  will  qualify  them  for  that  position  in  life  to  which  the 
Providence  of  God  is  guiding  them.  But  piety  will  hallow,  direct,  tnd 
sustain,  all  their  aspirations  and  all  their  efforts. 

Suffer  me,  then,  affectionately  and  earnestly  to  press  upon  you  who 
were  baptized  by  us  in  infancy,  that,  as  childhood  merges  into  youth,  you 
must  eitiier  come  into  closer  fellowship  with  Christ  and  His  Church,  or 
else  draw  back  from  Him.    And  may  I  not  go  yet  further?    Am  I  not 
justified  in  saying  to  you,  that  if,  instead  of  taking  the  former  and  happier 
course,  you  take  the  latter, — if,  instead  of  personally  giving  yourselves  to 
Christ,  you  give  yourselves  up  to  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  woxld, 
and,  it  may  be,  even  relinquish  prayer  and  the  devout  study  of  the  Divine 
word, — ^you  will  practically  renounce  your  baptism  ?    By  your  conduct 
you  wiU  declare,  that  you  refuse  to  ratify  the  act  of  your  parents- 
parents,  in  the  case  of  some  of  you,  now  in  heaven, — ^when  they  brooch 
you  to  the  house  of  God,  to  be  baptized  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  formally  admitted  to  Christian  discipleship.    Let  me  press  this  cm 
your  conscience,  and  ask  you  to  pause  and  hesitate  befi>re  you  adopt  a 
course  so  wrong,  so  base,  so  perilous. 

For  if  you  thus  give  up  your  place  in  "  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,"  instead  of 
securing  that  place  by  penitent  trust  in  the  Saviour,  whither  do  you  go  ? 
If  you  turn  away  from  Christ,  to  whom  do  you  surrender  yourselvee  ?  Be 
not  deceived.  There  is  another  kingdom  into  which  you  pass, — **  the  king- 
dom of  Satan."  That  kingdom  is  not  a  mere  name :  it  is  a  solemn,  awfol 
reality.  Our  blessed  Lord  speaks  of  it :  If  Satan  be  *'  divided  against 
himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom  stand?"  His  apostle  speaks  of  it  as 
one  in  which  men  are  held  by  "the  power  of  darkness;'*  "Who  hath 
delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  His  dear  Son."  Will  you,  then,  forsake  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  give  yourselves  up  to  this  enslaving  power,  which  will  bring 
you  down  at  last  to  the  abodes  of  darkness  and  despair  ?  Listen  not  to 
the  voice  of  pleasure,  or  to  the  promptings  of  your  passions ;  but  listen 
rather  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  come  even  now  to  the  Lofd  Jesus,  to 
surrender  to  Him  your  hearts,  and  to  claim  a  personal  and  Baviagintflral 
in  His  death. 
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e  flhall  come,  where  will  you  be  found  ?  In  the 
16  kingdom  of  Satan  ?  If  any  of  you,  dear  young 
zn  away  from  Christ,  I  beseech  you  to  look  forward 

you  died  in  infancy,  or  in  early  childhood,  you 
R  Christ.  He  who  so  graciously  welcomed  little 
Is  flesh,  and  put  His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed 
unseen,  welcomed  you,  when  your  parents  brought 
d  have  received  you  to  Himself,  and  made  you 
let  it  not  be  that,  dying  in  mature  age, — ^nay,  per- 

frail  and  uncertain, — ^you  die  in  the  '*  kingdom  of 
Uiat  kingdom  for  ever,  and  for  ever  to  have  the 
Bproach ! 

Iress  without  an  affectionate  and  urgent  appeal  to 
young,  but  who  have  never  yet  come  to  Christ,  or 
lim,  have,  alas!  forsaken  Him.  You  must  all 
of  God  as  little  children,"  The  pride  of  intellect, 
;  both  give  way.  You  must  submit  with  child-like 
ility  to  the  demands  of  Jesus ;  you  must  confess 
simplicity  and  openness;  you  must  rely  on  Him 
Renouncing  yourselves,  giving  up  all  plea  of  per- 
pe  of  earthly  succour,  you  must  throw  yourselves 
I  to  Him  as  your  only  Hope  and  Befuge. 


BPURGEONS  SERMONS :  FREE  GRACE 
«>  PREDESTINATION.* 

ed  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  as  one  of  the  most 
e  day,  and  its  greatest  pulpit  celebrity.  We 
cognize  in  him  a  striking  resemblance  to  Mr. 
ad  coadjutor,  afterwards  his  opponent  in  doctrinal 
/liitefield.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  indeed,  has  not,  like 
ivantage  of  a  University  training ;  but  in  the 
natural  eloquence,  in  earnestness,  in  untiring 
table  sincerity,  we  think  him  worthy  to  be  con- 
of  our  day.  Judging  from  the  sermons  we  have 
those  which  have  been  published,  we  regard  him  as 
An  and  pulpit  orator,  but  the  reverse  of  a  profound 
\en  remarked  of  Whitefield,  by  the  biographer  of 
'*he  was  unrivalled  in  oratory;  but  though  not 
in  dialectics  he  was  feeble,  and  easily  worsted  by 
ry  skill."!  This  seems  to  us  equally  true  of  Mr. 
most  successful  encounter  with  him,  therefore,  in 
I  controversy,  no  great  credit  can  be  expected  to 
r  whether  any  one  has  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to 


by  the  Bev.  T.  Jackson. 
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make  the  attempt :  but  in  the  interest  of  truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
unwary,  whom  the  charm  of  liis  eloquence  may  captivate  and  lead  astray, 
such  an  attempt  seems  to  us  desirable ;  and  we  think  that  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  expose  the  transparent  sophisms  which  this  eminent  preacher 
evidently  mistakes  for  sound  argument.  We  have  often  been  astonisbed 
at  the  number  of  his  published  sermons ;  and  it  would  obviously  be  too 
much  to  expect  in  so  lengthened  a  series,  any  great  novelty  in  the  ideas: 
yet  the  old  are  presented  in  a  variety  of  fresh  aspects  and  oombinatiaiif, 
reminding  us  of  the  kaleidoscope,  every  turn  of  which  throws  the  sama 
collection  of  materials  into  new  and  brilliant  shapes. 

If  any  further  justification  were  necessary  for  our  entering  on  the  present 
subject,  Mr.  Spui'geon's  persistence  in  the  assertion  of  Calvinistio  dogmu 
would  supply  it.  He  often  brandishes  his  controversial  sword  againit 
Arminians  and  Methodists,  reminding  us  of  Whitefield's  letter  to  the  Rer. 
John  Wesley,  which  Mr.  Jackson  tells  us  was  "  written  under  theinfloence 
of  conflicting  feelings,  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  lingering  affectum, 
mixed  with  unkindness."  It  would  be  a  real  service  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  if 
some  friend  would  ofler  him  the  counsel  which  Charles  Wesley  gave  to 
Whitefield,  in  returning  to  him  the  manuscript  of  a  proposed  pampblet 
against  John  Wesley's  magnificent  sermon  on  *'  Free  Grace."  He  endorsed 
it  with  the  words,  "  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its  sheath :  *'  an  adapta- 
tion by  our  great  lyric  poet,  not  less  happy  than  that  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  in  his  reply  to  the  Pope,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of  his 
spiritual  son,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  aft^  he  had  been  taken  in  battle. 
The  king  sent  the  bishop's  coat  of  mail  to  the  Pope,  with  the  messa^, 
*'  See  now  whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no." 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  defective  argumentation  on  a  nlgeet 
of  deep  importance,  of  which  we  have  spoken : — 

**  We  find  men  standing  up  to  defend  their  poor  fellow-creatures,  whom  tbej 
conceive  to  be  injured  by  God's  predestination.  But  I  never  heard  of  mm 
standing  up  for  the  deril ;  and  yet  I  think,  if  any  of  God's  ereatnres  hsTe  s 
right  to  complain  of  His  dealings,  it  is  the  fallen  angels.  For  their  sin  they 
were  hurled  from  heaven  at  once ;  and  we  read  not  that  any  message  of  mttej 
was  ever  sent  to  them.  Once  cast  out,  their  doom  was  sealed ;  while  men  were 
respited,  redemption  sent  into  their  world,  and  a  large  number  of  them  chosen 
to  eternal  life.  Why  not  quarrel  with  sovereignty  in  the  one  ease  as  well  ts  ia 
the  other  ?  We  say  that  God  has  elected  a  people  out  of  the  human  race,  snd 
His  right  to  do  this  is  denied.  But  I  ask,  why  not  equaUy  dispute  the  fact  thit 
God  has  chosen  men,  and  not  fallen  angels,  or  His  justice  in  such  a  choice?  If 
salvation  Lo  a  matter  of  right,  surely  Uio  angels  had  as  much  claim  to  menj 
as  men.  Wore  they  not  seated  in  more  than  equal  dignity  ?  Did  they  sin  mors  ? 
We  think  not.  Adam's  sin  was  so  wilful  and  complete,  that  we  cannot  suppose 
a  greater  sin  than  that  which  ho  committed.  Would  not  the  angels  who  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  have  been  of  greater  service  to  their  Maker  if  restored, 
than  we  can  ever  be  ?  Had  we  been  the  judges  in  this  matter,  we  might  have 
given  deliverance  to  angels  but  not  to  men.  Admire  then,  Divine  Soverei^ty 
and  love,  that  whereas  the  angels  were  broken  into  shivers,  Qod  hath  raised  an 
elect  number  of  the  race  of  men  to  set  them  among  prinees  throng  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."—"  Penny  Pulpit,"  Ko.  2694,  p.  187. 

That  no  one  may  complain  of  nnflsimess  to  our  author,  we  have  girtn 
this  passage  without  abridgment     And  we  ihan  give  bim  the  doable 
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utterance  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  following 

i  are  fallen :  there  were  angels  that  kept  not  their  first 
)ir  dignity.  And  how  is  it  that  these  are  confined  to 
:  ever  ?  Answer  me,  ye  that  deny  God's  Sovereignty, 
low  is  it  that  angels  are  condemned  to  everlasting  fire, 
a  of  Adam,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  freely  preached  f 
a  possibly  be  given  is  this,  God  wills  to  do  it.  He  has 
es  with  His  own  mercy.    Angels  deserve  no  mercy,  we 

dess,  He  gave  it  to  us,  and  He  denied  it  to  them 

eason  to  move  God  in  His  creatures,  He  would  certainly 
ur  than  men.  The  sin  of  the  first  of  the  fallen  angels 
t  of  Adam.    I  could,  if  opportunity  were  needed,  prove  it 

;  greater,  if  there  were  degrees  in  sin, but  passing  by 

e  less,  that  He  might  show  forth  His  Sovereignty,  which 

the  crown  of  His  Divinity.    Our  Arminian  antagonists 

mgels  out  of  the  question  :  for  it  is  not  convenient  for 

jicient  instance  of  election.    They  call  it  unjust  that 

man  and  not  another  ?    By  what  reasoning  can  this  be 

idmit  that  it  was  righteous  enough  in  God  to  choose  one 

, — and  leave  another  race, — the  race  of  angels, — ^to  be 

of  sin  ?    Brethren,  let  us  have  done  with  arraigning 

nt-seat.    He  is  good,  and  doeth  righteousness.    What- 

mow  to  be  right,  whether  we  can  see  the  righteousness 

it,"  No.  3267,  p.  134. 

if  ever,  seen  so  many  mistakes  and  miB-statements 
nal  space;  nor  do  we  remember  any  attempt  at 
^ectable  writer,  betraying  so  great  an  amount  of 

rong  on  several  matters  of  fact ;  as  in  stating  that 
leave  the  fallen  angels  out  of  the  question."  Mr. 
ion  expressly  on  the  subject.*  On  the  difference 
it  of  the  fallen  angels  and  mankind,  how  could  Mr. 
''  the  only  answer  that  can  possibly  be  given  "  is  that 
He  might  show  forth  His  Sovereignty?  Other 
)OBsible,  but  have  actually  been  given.  Trapp,  with 
16  excellent  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
laudably  familiar,  says :  *'  The  devils,  as  they  sinned 
they  perish  without  a  Saviour."  f  Milton  represents 
as  saying, — 

sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell, 
3ted,  self'depraved :  man  falls,  deceived 
her  first :  man,  therefore,  shall  find  grace, 
r  none :  in  mercy  and  justice  both» 
heaven  and  earth,  so  shall  My  glory  excel ; 
y,  first  and  last,  shall  brightest  shine/'  { 

»,  vol.  vi.,  p.  870.    Octavo  edition, 
book  iii.,  129-134. 
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Again,  Mr.  Spnrgeon  professes  to  be  of  opinion  tiuU  theonlj  differaie^ 
between  the  case  of  the  fallen  angels  and  that  of  manldnd  is  aliogethflr  im 
fayour  of  the  former.    There  is  one  respect  in  which  these  cases  essen- 
tially differ,  which  it  is  onacconntable  that  any  one  should  oTerlook. 
From  all  that  we  know  of  the  fallen  angels,  we  infer  that  they  all  ainned 
personally.  We  know  not  how  long  their  probation  lasted,  nor  in  what  their 
sin  consisted ;  but  the  latter  most  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  their 
haying  all  been  indiyidaally  created  pure  and  upright,  by  their  possessiott 
of  superior  knowledge,  by  their  angelic  faculties,  and  by  their  celestial 
condition.    On  the  other  hand,  of  all  the  human  race,  only  the  first  pair 
had  the  advantage  of  a  state  of  innocence ;  and  by  their  lapse  from  it,  all 
the  rest  were  involved  in  sin  and  misery.  Further,  with  respect  to  oar  finl 
parents ;  they  were  newly  created,  inexperienced,  onsospecting  of  evil 
from  their  ignorance  of  it ;  and  they  were  imposed  on  by  the  fraud  and 
falsehood  of  a  being  superior  in  his  nature  and  faculties  to  themselves.         : 
How,  then,  can  the  assertion  be  ventured,  that  the  sin  of  man— of  our  fint  | 

parents  individually,  and  of  the  race  collectively  in  them — was  greater 
than  that  of  the  fallen  angels  ?  Instead  of  Arminians  always  leaviug  th« 
fallen  angels  out  of  the  question,  they  sometimes  refer  to  them  in  proof 
that  holy  beings  may  fally  both  foully  and  finally.  That  which  has  reoMti 
occurred  in  their  case,  the  author  of  these  sermons  is  in  the  hal»t  of 
declaring  to  be  unpo$$ibU  /  It  is  ^  that  always  leaves  the  Mien  aogsli 
out  of  his  account,  when  Final  Perseverance  is  the  question.  > 

But  the  more  deficient  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  in  argument,  the  mors  does 
he  feel  it  necessary  to  employ  the  force  of  positive  and  reiterated  iiwiwitiiiii 
The  Calvinistio  doctrine  of  an  absolute  and  unconditional  predestinatioB 
is  assumed  as  incontrovertible ;  and,  instead  of  proof,  we  are  preeented 
with  glowing  eulogies  of  the  dogma.  We  are  told  that  it  "  exalts  God  ud 
puts  down  man ; "  that  it  "  awakens  gratitude ; "  that  it  "  is  joyous  In  iti 
tendencies."  "  I  have  even  taken  down,"  says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  **  old  Eliaha 
Coles's  book  on  Ood^$  sovereignty ,  and  read  a  chapter  out  of  that  as  a  tonie, 
and  I  have  felt  all  the  happier  and  better.'*  But,  in  order  to  its  havag 
this  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient,  in  using  it,  make  the  foDowiiig 
assumption,  with  Mr.  Spurgeon : — **  We  are  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  life 
before  we  were  accounted  sinners,  and  before  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  Adam."*    But  should  a  person  be  unable  to  take  this  "joroai,'*  | 

though  exclusive  and  somewhat  selfish  view,  the  doctrine,  as  in  the  case  of  *  | 
Cowper,  may  prove  any  thing  rather  than  a  tonic  or  cordial.  We  have 
read  of  a  suicide,  on  whose  corpse,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  veij 
book  was  found  which  is  here  set  forth  as  being  so  bracing  and  exhUaratiiig. 
A  paper,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased,  accompanied  it,  stating  that 
as  he  believed  liimself  one  of  the  reprobate,  it  was  useless  for  him  to  strife 
any  longer ;  he  was  therefore  determined,  without  further  delay,  to  knoir 
the  worst.  I 

Among  other  eulogies  of  his  favourite  tenet,  Mr.  Spurgeon  teEs  us  that  ! 

**  it  leads  to  all  kinds  of  holy  activity ; "  in  proof  of  which  be  quotes  the  \ 

examples  of  Mahomet,  "  who  preached  predestination,  and  took  a  neois- 
sitarian  view,"  and  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell "  and  his  "  IronaideB;"  for,  **  Pi 
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dcr  dry  ?  "  •    These  instances  are  certainly  defeo- 
tendenoy  in  the  doctrine  of  ahsolute  election, 
aion  of  Faith  "  made  two  hundred  years  ago,  has 
r.  Spurgeon,  who  quotes  therefrom  in  his  sermons 
its  third  article : — 

,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  His  gloiy,  some  men 
lated  or  fore-ordained  to  eternal  life  ttirongh  Jesus 
[is  glorious  grace ;  others  being  left  to  act  in  their  sin, 
)n,  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  justice.  These  angels 
ited  and  fore-ordained,  are  particularly  and  unchange- 
number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be 
inished.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  to 
idation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  His  eternal 
and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  His  will, 
to  everlasting  glory,  out  of  His  mere  free  grace  and  love, 
in  the  creature  as  a  condition  or  cause  moving  Him 
p.  117. 

oof  of  this  appalling  view  of  the  Divhie  mercy  and 
r.  Spurgeon  thinks  it  enough  to  quote  a  few  passages 
which  the  wonh  *'  PredestiDation  "  and  "  Election" 
>  reader  to  Cruden's  **  Concordance  "  for  the  rest ! 
ith  all  these  passages,  and  have  recently  shown  in 
dew  of  their  meaning,  and  our  sense  of  their  import- 
school  of  Calvin,  when  hard  pressed  with  arguments 

8  theory,  are  apt  enough  to  exclaim,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon 
Etn,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  "  On 
)f  St.  Paul's  words,  I  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  we 
I,  but /or  Him,  against  the  doctrine  which  dishonours 
u  all  the  Divine  perfections.  We  do  not,  as  charged 
rraign  God  at  our  poor  tribunal."  And  so  far  are 
ig  those  who  **  quarrel  with  "  or  *'deny  God's  sove* 
is  election,"  we  maiotaiu  a  view  of  that  sovereignty 

9  to  Him,  and  an  election  which  is  agreeable 
Scripture.  But  a  predestination  grounded  on  the 
3,  which  is  that  maintained  by  St.  Paul,  (Hom.  viii. 
lection  to  eternal  life,  of  which  persevering  faith  is 
n,  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Spurgeon.  On  the  contrary, 
3tion  is  absolute  :  it  does  not  depend  upon  what  we 
To  say  that  God  elected  men  because  He  foresaw  they 
ich  is  salvation  in  the  germ,  would  be  too  absurd  for 
loment."  §    Nor  is  he  content  with  such  a  persever- 


\  the  present  volume. 

Q,  the  impiety  of  forming  arguments  against  God  on 

)uting  to  some  nations,  or  to  some  individuals,  favours 

others,   is  strongly  represented." — Macknight.     **  Udc 

qu^vi  improhiiatemillius  hlasphemia  retundit^  argumento 

rump  to." — Calvin. 

II. 
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ance  as  is  described  in  2  Peter  i.  10,  an  expressly  conditional  one.  With 
him  the  Bible  itself  can  only  claim  onr  belief,  so  £tf  as  it  sanctums  hk 
own  views  on  this  subject.  He  tells  ns,  "If  any  man  oonld eo&Tinee sm 
that  Scripture  did  not  teach  the  perseverance  of  believers,  /  icauld  at  aaof 
reject  the  Scripture  altogether y  as  being  an  incomprehensible  book,  of  idiieh 
a  plain  man  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail."  *  So  that,  tot  his  con- 
viction, any  proof  deduced  from  Holy  Writ  against  Calvinistic  persever- 
ance would  be  inconclusive  and  vain.  He  wo  aid  not  give  np  the  dogiaa 
condenme  J,  but  the  Bible  which  condemned  it ! 

For  those  who,  acceptiug  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  fetr 
that  they  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  the  elect,  Mr.  Sporgeon 
would  fain  suggest  a  word  of  comfort ;  and  he  makes  their  igmoramee  a 
ground  of  consolation.  **  What  though  there  is  an  allotted  nnmbcr/'  he 
says,  *'  yet  as  the  individuals  are  not  indicated,  an  inquirer  majr  kop$  that 
he  is  included  in  ^e  fated  numhftr**  f  Smtll  comfort  this,  unless  thsinfid- 
lible  signs  of  election  can  be  pointed  out :  and  an  endeavour  to  indicate 
them  is  made, — with  what  skill  and  success  we  shall  soon  see. 

First,  If  a  man  seek,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect ;  fat, 
says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  '*  All  who  seek  belong  to  that  number."  X  "  If  any  of 
you  desire  to  have  saltation,  you  are  elected  to  have  it,  if  yon  desire  it 
sincerely  and  earnestly."  § 

Secondly,  a  willingness  to  be  saved  is  a  proof  of  one's  election :  fat  the 
want  of  willingness  constitutes  the  only  inability,  and  that  very  inability, 
we  are  told,  constitutes  the  sinner's  "  crime  and  guilt."  And  yet  his  w^ 
is  not  at  his  own  disposal.  If  he  is  not  willing,  it  is  merely  becanse  he  is 
not  made  willing  by  an  influence  which  is  not  his  own,  and  which  be  is 
unable  to  command.  "  Thou  art  not  willing,"  Mr.  Spurgeon  tells  him; 
**  nor  wilt  thou  ever  be  tiU  grace  makes  thee  willing."  ||  '*  O,  if  tho«  vert 
willing  to  be  saved !  There  is  the  point, — there  is  the  point ! "  f  '*  To 
which  of  you  has  God  ever  refused  His  mercy  and  love,  uhem  yon  have 
sought  His  face  ?  Doth  He  not  bid  you  come  to  Jesus  ?  "  ^  AU  whieh  k 
little  to  the  purpose,  while  it  is  maintained  that  by  the  secret  will  of  Qod» 
and  according  to  His  unalterable  decree,  the  power  to  be  willing  and  to 
come  is  withheld  from  the  sinner ! 

But  suppose  a  man  to  be  willing ;  suppose  him  to  beUeve  implidily  all 
that  Mr.  Spurgeon  believes;  and  suppose  him  further  to  oontinne  any 
length  of  time,  leading  a  holy,  consistent,  and  Christian  life ;  if,  after  aU 
this,  like  the  "  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  or  like  our  fint 
parents  in  paradise,  he  fall  away,  the  writer  of  these  discoursoB  would  say. 
and  all  who  hold  the  Calvinistic  theory  must  conclude,  that  all  was  false 
and  hollow ;  it  was  nature  and  not  grace  that  carried  him  bo  far  in  the 
way  to  heaven.  But  this  is  ascribing  far  greater  power  to  our  depnavei 
nature  than  we  Arminians  ever  think  of  doing.  Beaidea,  if  a  man  may 
possibly,  as  Bunyan  says,  "  find  a  way  to  hell  even  firom  tha  gates  of  hea- 
ven," what  satisfactory  proof  can  any  man  have,  while  in  this  li£s»  thai  h§ 
is  one  of  the  elect  ?  "  It  is  the  great  and  standing  grief  of  the  Chriitiaa 
Church,"  says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "that  so    many  in  her  midst 
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'  are  not  irul j  of  her,  but  hefctektmd  it  U  not 
tt  a  few  of  her  brightest  stars  have  been  swat- 
IS,  after  idl  the  parade  and  boast  of  "  absoliite 
sial  porBeverance,"  it  is  admitted  that,  on  the 
Is  no  evidence  of  personal  and  indiyidnal  elec- 
laluBive ;  no  mark  that  may  not  be  consciously 
I,  and  no  anticipation  of  the  final  resolt  that 

rgeon,  when  he  says,  "  Neither  you  nor  I  haye 
m  more  abont  predestination  than  what  God 

reason,  am<Hig  others,  we  Uame  those  dinnes 
y  pronounce  on  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
I,  as  if  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  secret 

thus  inviting  the  reproof,  more  applicable  in 
to  Job :  **  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 

on  the  case  of  Esau  are  worthy  of  notice,  as 
which  he  has  himself  censured,  that  of  prying 
Deity.  For,  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and 
lerts  that  God  hated  Esau  in  the  strictest  and 
'Mtm,X  For  his  reproof^  we  will  quote  another 
ridge,  who  comments  thus  on  the  case  :— 

£al.  i.  2,  8,)  *  I  have  loved  Jacob  and  hated  Esau ; 
Ted  the  former  to  the  latter,  bestowing  many  peon- 
pon  the  posterity  of  Jacob  which  I  have  denied  to 
ion  I  have  laid  waste  for  the  dragons  of  the  wilder- 
Hher  flonriBhed  in  the  riehest  abundance  of  all 
\ate  have  this  sense  in  Seripture  is  evident.  Ck>m- 
V.  26 ;  John  zii.  25.  It  is  certain  that  the  Apostle 
'Umal  state  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  nor  does  he  indeed 

ms  as  of  their  posterity His  laying  waste  the 

Is  so  different  a  thing  from  his  appointing  the 
tery  by  a  mere  act  of  sovereignty,  without  regard 
•ne  by  him  to  deserve  it,  that  I  will  rather  submit 
freely  with  my  Maker  as  to  conclude  the  one  from 


tre  the  good  sense  and  sobriety  of  this  interpre- 
lietum,  "  Why  did  God  hate  Esau?  Because  he 
lirect  opposition  to  the  Apostle's  whole  argument, 
elitish  nation,  the  sovereignty  c^  God  was  exer* 
I  human  deserts.    "  For  the  children  being  not 

done  any  good  or  eviL It  was  said  unto  her, 

rounger.*'  (Rom.  ix.  11-18.) 
Mr.  Spurgeon  the  justice  to  observe  that  his 
mse  of  justice,  and  his  Ohristianity,  rebel  against 
and  revolt  at  the  **  Horrible  Decree  "  of  eternal 
I  proof.    He  says : — 

sole  Pulpit,"  No.  872,  p.  289. 

t  IMd.  §  Ibid.,  p.  118* 
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"Why  does  God  hato  any  man?  I  defy  any  one  to  giTS  any  luaswer  M 
this,  Because  that  man  deserves  it.  No  reply  but  that  can  be  true.  There  an 
some  who  answer,  *  Divine  Sovereignty.*  Bat  I  challenge  them  to  look  that 
doctrine  in  the  face.  Do  you  believe  that  God  created  man,  and  arbitimrity. 
sovereignly — it  is  the  same  thing— created  that  man  with  no  other  intentioii 
than  that  of  damning  him  ?  Made  him,  and  yet  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  destroying  him  for  ever  ?  Well,  if  you  can  believe  it,  I  pity  you— that  is  aU 
I  can  say ;  you  deserve  pity,  that  you  should  think  so  meanly  of  God,  whoM 

*  mercy  endnreth  for  ever.* Justice  is  that  whieh  damns  a  man;  it  ii 

mercy,  it  is  free  grace  that  saves  him.  Borereignty  holds  the  scale  of  love; 
it  is  justice  holds  the  other  scale.  Who  can  put  that  into  the  hand  of  wan- 
reignty  ?    That  were  to  libel  God,  and  to  dishonour  Him.**  (So.  9063,  p.  118.) 


This  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Spurgeon :  it  is  the  condemnation  of  his  profiBised 
theory,  and  if  not  Arminianism,  so  nearly  like  it,  that  we  are  unable  to 
perceive  the  difference.  There  may  be  some  reserve :  there  probaUy  ii. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  is  happily  inconsistent  The  preceding  sentence  is  in  nb- 
stance  what  we  have  ourselves  advanced.  We  also  accept  the  following 
estimate  of  our  fallen  human  nature,  omitting  only  a  single  pliable,  whieh 
we  place  in  brackets : — 

"  We  declare  upon  scriptural  authority  that  the  human  will  is  so  desperatd^ 
set  on  mischief,  so  depraved,  and  so  inclined  to  everything  that  is  evil,  and  so 
disinclined  to  eveiything  that  is  good,  that  without  the  powerful,  supexnatanl, 
[in]  resistible  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  human  will  will  ever  be  eon- 
strained  towards  Christ.'*— No.  2923,  p.  171. 

The  insertion  or  omission  of  the  syllable  printed  above  in  ci^talSf 
marks  the  essential  difference  between  the  Calyinian  and  Arndniu 
theories.  Ghraoe  is  common,  universal :  and  "  common  grace  '*  ia  intended 
to  be  saving.  But  it  is  never  **  irresistible."  Here,  also,  Mr.  SpurgeoB, 
with  happy  inconsiBtenoy,  takes  our  side  of  the  question ;  and  agrees,  as  we 
do,  with  St.  Paul,  who  says  with  reference  even  to  the  miracnlons  metni 
of  his  own  conversion,  **  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision ;  *' 
(Acts  xxvi.  10 ;)  and  who  acknowledged  a  danger,  lest  after  pzeaehiag 
to  others,  he  himself  "  should  be  iEi  casteway,"  or  a  "  reprobate.'*  *  U  Qk. 
ix.  27.)  In  these  sermons  we  are  told :  "  Mark,  that  in  the  Father's  draw- 
ing,  there  is  no  compulsion  whatever ;  Christ  never  compelled  any  man  to 
come  to  Him  against  his  will."  This  is  true :  but  it  is  immediately  con- 
tradicted by  what  follows :  "  The  man  is  saved  with  full  oonaent  agaiaii 
his  will."  t    A  paradox  almost  amounting  to  a  contradiction  in  tenni. 

We  are  also  here  told :  "  There  is  one  sin  for  which  Christ  never 

atonement There  is  an  atonement  made  for  the  unbelief  of  a 

tian,  because  it  is  temporary ;  but  the  final  sin — the  unbelief  with  wUA 
men  die — never  was  atoned  for"  |  Then  how  oonld  it  poasiblj  have  beoi 
avoided?  and,  if  unavoidable,  how  can  it  be  justly  condemned?  If  tlM 
atonement  was  not  for  those  who  die  in  unbelief,  how  could  thej  have  ef« 


*  Thus  Micifiott  and  its  plural,  are  uniformly  rendered  elsewhexv  ia  the  Kev 
Testament  "  reprobate  *'  and  "  reprobates,**  except  in  the  praeent  instance,  sod 
Hebrews  vi.  8,  where  the  rendering  is,  **  rejected.** 

t  No.  2923,  pp.  142,  174.  J  No.  2898,  p.  82. 
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it  it  was  80 ;  or  how  should  their  not  receiving 
aidemnatioa  ? 

t  is  condemned  abready,  because  he  hath  not 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."  (John  iii  18.) 
tf  of  Scripture,  that  Christ  is  the  **  pr<^itiation 
vorld ;  "  (1  John  ii.  2 ;)  and  that  by  the  grace 
f  a  ransom  for  all."  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  The  atone- 
deiign ;  but  persistent  unbelief  deprives  a  man 
are  are  those  who  "  rc^ject  the  counsel  of  God 
ven  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and 
ewift  destruction."  (Luke  viL  80 ;  2  Peter  ii  1.) 

the  present  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  to  be 
lereafter;  and  while  we  adore  that  Sovereign 
to  age  has  been  displayed  in  the  government  of 
ligence  and  moral  freedom ;  we  regard  the  uni- 
npassion  towards  our  fallen  race,  and  of  Christ's 
rmest  ground  of  confidence  for  ourselves,  and  of 
'  others ;  yea,  for  all  mankind:  according  to  the 
hat  "  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 

for  all  men."  "  For  this,"  he  tells  us, "  is  good 
it  of  God  our  Saviour ;  who  will  have  all  men  to 

0  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  (1  Tim.  ii  1-4.) 
)le  subject,  we  afresh  feel  the  force  of  the  Apos- 

zi.  33-36 :)  '*  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
e  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments, 
[ig  out !    For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 

1  His  counsellor  ?  Or  who  hath  first  given  to 
iompensed  unto  him  again?  For  of  Him,  and 
UD,  are  all  things :  to  whom  be  g^ory  for  ever. 

e. 


DF  LOVE  TO  THE  SUFFERING.* 

;break  of  the  terrible  war  which  raged  a  few  years 
the  hearts  of  many  were  aroused  to  feel  deeply 
en  who  were  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  deadly 
nd  for  the  sufferings  of  those  who  would  be  found 
id  wounded.  On  the  very  day  the  proclamation 
issued,  calling  forth  the  militia  of  the  various 
I  women  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  met  together 
)are  lint."  On  the  same  day,  a  lady  at  Charles- 
t's  call  for  men,  and  the  idea  at  once  occurred  to 
must  go  from  Charlcstown,  and  that  they  would 
I  home."  She  enlisted  the  active  sympathy  of  a 
ind  a  Relief  Society  was  immediately  formed. 


he  Battle-Field.**    London :  Hodder  and  StongbtoD. 
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Simnltaneonslj  with  this,  a  snbiOripiiim  list  was  opened  in  New  York 
city,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seventh  New  Tovk  regiment,  and  thirty-ona 
names  were  put  down  for  one  hundred  doUara  eaeh.  The  "  Yomg  Men'i 
Christian  Assooiatians/*  in  most  of  the  eities  and  towns  of  the  Nortken 
States,  also  entered  heartily  into  the  good  work.  As  the  sevend  ngimeati 
left  for  the  seat  of  war,  they  "  were  provided  with  the  Seriptures  and  otlier 
reUgious  reading;  meetiogs  were  established  in  the  homa-ean^  and 
places  of  rendesvons ;  money,  snpplies,  and  personal  serriM  wen  giTca 
toft  the  relief  and  oomfort  of  the  men ;  after  ereiyoonsidermble  battle,  erva 
fiwm  the  beginning,  members  of  the  Association  were  despatched  to  tlu 
sofitnrers,  fall-handed,  to  minister  to  their  ph}rsieal  and  spiritiial  needi.'* 
The  various  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  of  America  gave  their  aid  in  the 
same  canse  of  Christian  philanthropy ;  and,  as  theae  tepazato  ugntim 
ofhelpmnltiplied^it  wasfelt  to  be  very  desirable  to  bring  them  into  <«e 
general  organization:  with  a  view,  among  other  olgects,  to  aecart  a  mon 
efficient  distribution  of  the  means  of  relief  which  they  supplied. 

Accordingly,  in  little  mere  than  six  months  after  the  oommaBcement  of 
hostilities,  a  society  was  formed,  called  the  "  Christian  Oomndssiea."  In 
the  coarse  of  the  war  as  many  as  five  thousand  agents  of  this  Aandation 
were  found  in  the  camp,  the  battle-field,  and  the  hospital ;  and  sone 
examples  of  the  gratefol  welcome  they  received,  and  the  noble  worik  they 
did,  are  given  in  the  book  to  which  we  have  much  pleaanra  in  callteg  tin 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  which  oontains  seleetioiu  from  two  hi^s 
volumes,  issuod  by  the  Committee  of  the  United  States  Christian  Comnis- 
sion.  In  the  prefiEice  to  one  of  these  volumes,  the  ofcgeet  in  view  in  pob- 
lishingthem  is  thus  stated:  "  The  officers  of  the  Commisaion  fisU tiiat  the 
five  thousand  delegates,  a  msjority  of  them  ministers  of  the  Go^el,  who 
had  gone  to  the  field  laden  with  good  cheer  and  tokens  of  kvo  for  tiie  sol- 
diers, and  had  thus  been  enabled  to  come  into  the  eloeeat  sjiopal]^  with 
them,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  fire-side  fresh,  truthfal  pictarea  of  eavp- 
life,  must  have  witnessed  scenes  of  faith  and  heroism,  of  conversion  to  the 
new  life  and  dedication  to  Christ;  in  chapel-tents,  and  frver- wards, 
and  on  bloody  fields,  have  heard  manly  testimony  for  troth ;  and  tsken 
messages  from  the  lips  of  death,  such  as  would  make  a  reeord  tiiat  c«|^t 
not  to  be  lost  to  the  Republic  or  to  the  Christian  Ghnrch»  nor  leftin 
unwritten  fragments  to  degenerate  into  army  traditiona.  They,  aoeoid- 
ingly,  not  only  provided  for  the  permanent  record  of  the  ChristiaB  Com- 
mission, in  its  organization  and  work,  by  the  home-sacretaiy,  hot  also 
instructed  the  field-secretary  '  to  prepare  a  volomo  of  aoeh  ineidflBts  as 
may  be  regarded  by  him  as  fully  authentic,  and  the  most  valnahla  of  these 
which  have  occurred  during  the  work  of  the  Commission.* " 

Before  makiog  some  extracts  firom  the  interesting  and  tonehing  nana- 
tives  before  us,  we  will  give  the  description  it  contains  of  the  neoaptian  the 
first  seven  delegates  met  with  in  entering  upon  their  benevolent  worik. 
in  May,  1862.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  makisg 
themselves  properly  understood  by  the  military  and  medical  anthorities. 
"  I  remember/'  writes  one  of  them,  "  my  introduction  to  the  medieat 
director  at  Fortress  Monroe.  We  had  then  no  printed  commission.  In 
Baltimore  wo  had  hard  work  to  obtain  a  pass  to  tho  Fortreaa;  and  the 
moment  we  set  foot  on  land  there,  we  were  marehed,  like  a  file  of  Indins, 
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li^  and  made  to  tako  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
to  open  our  months.  After  we  had  taken  the 
go  anywhere  we  pleased,  bnt  a  sentry  was  at 
were  asked  eyery  hundred  qi  thousand  yards 
sk  te  the  provost-marshal,  and  told  him, '  We 
Jied,  *I  know  it.*    We  said,  *  We  wanted  to 

tried  to  get  into  the  Fortress,  and  eooldn't.* 
t  yon  give  ns  a  pass  by  which  we  may  obtain 
lor/  'Who  are  you?' he  asked.  *  We  are 
States  Christian  Commission." '  He  said, 
.ether  one  could  find  a  squad  of  soldiers  to- 
hat  question.  But  at  last  he  gave  us  a  pass, 
m.  We  felt  reiy  strange,  but  finally  obtained 
ir.*'  In  a  brusque  manner  the  director  said, 
a  I  do  for  you  ? '  Qne  of  us,  an  Episcopalian 
\  that  we  were  delegates  of  the  Christian 
? '  was  all  his  answer.    We  told  him  what  it 

you  want  down  here  ?  * "  Further  explana- 
,  which  the  director  **  rose,  put  down  his  pen, 
a  have  come  dowi\  here  to  see  what  yon  can 
*  '  Precisely  so,'  I  ventured  to  remark.  He 
le  first  place  ? '  We  told  hm  that  we  were 
aymen.  When  we  talked  of  '  clergymen/  I 
id  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  But  he  asked, 
hing?'  We  said, '  Yes/  'Then  I  will  give 
There  are  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
le  transports  at  the  wharf.  I  want  three  men 
r  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore.  I  don't 
:  you  will  get  your  orders  when  yon  are  on 

nteered.  He  then  said, '  Do  you  know  what 
are  not  going  to  preach,  mind.  I  tell  you 
! '  He  looked  into  their  eyes,  but  they  never 
I '  clergymen/    When  they  were  gone,  he  gave 

me,'  he  said,  '  I  want  men  who  will  wash 
rs,  if  necessary ;  in  fact,  who  will  perform  the 
d  then,  after  that,  I  have  no  objection  at  all 
y  higher  mission  you  may  have.'  We  sepa- 
A  few  days  after,  the  same  director  sent  for 
iforence  in  his  manner,  a  kinder  tone  in  his 
lO  thousand  wounded  and  sick  at  Yorktown. 
ree  weeks  afterwards  again,  we  found  that  the 
I  had  conquered  a  way  to  his  heart." 
f  "  to  some  thousands  of  hearts,  as  month  after 
rae  of  that  fierce  strife,  its  ministries  of  self- 
a£foction  succoured  men  who  were  enduring 
a  can  well  describe.    Here  is  an  example: 

delegates  was  attending  to  some  wounded 
veyed  into  a  waggon-shed,  his  attention  was 
jrings  wore  a  more  aggravated  and  revolting 
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form,  in  a  cow-ttable  dose  at  hand.    He  fhns  narrataa  the  scene  ha 
witnessed : — *' '  0,  come  and  see  them  in  the  oow-stable,'  said  a  poor  woman. 

horn  the  neighbonrs  called  '  the  faithfial  oreatore ; ' '  thej  are  some  of 
them  worse  off  than  these.'    Sore  enough,  it  was  even  so.    There  thej 
were,  not  any  worse  wonnded  or  more  ntterlj  helpless  and  destitate  of 
decent  clothing, — ^for  in  these  respects  all  were  on  a  common  level.    Bat 
there  was  at  least  this  difference  in  favour  of  those  in  the  waggon-shed : 
theirs  was  comparatively  clean  dirt.    In  the  cow-stable  the  filthy  water  of 
the  dnng-heap  had  been  dammed  np,  and  backed  in  apon  them,  aatorating 
straw,  blankets,  and  everything  else  within  its  reach.     There  was  still 
another  and  more  painfiil  difference :  on  acconnt  of  the  water,  most  of  the 
hay  had  ifloated  away,  and  left  the  poor  sufferers  lying  upon  the  bare  raOs. 
sometimes  without  so  much  as  a  single  blanket  between  their  emaciated 
bodies  and  the  sharp,  knotty  wood.    And  these  men  were  the  elite  of  the 
Southern  army, — ^lawyers,  planters,  men  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  refine- 
ment,— some  of  them,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  had  been  '  ruling 
elders '  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  members  of  its  General  Assem- 
blies.   At  first  the  distribution  of  bread  was  in  solemn  silence ;  but  miseiy 
soon  found  a  tongue.    The  first  man  who  spoke  to  me  was  from  Geoigia, 
apparently  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  and  whose  language  and  whole 
bearing  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  he  had  known  what  home  and 
generous  hospitality  were.    In  the  course  of  a  twenty  yeaza*  ministiy,  ten 
of  it  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  times  of  cholera  and  &mine,  in  tiie 
most  obscure  alleys,  in  the  penitentiary,  in  the  ineuraUo  wards  ci  an 
hospital,  in  Bedlam.  I  have  often  looked  on  sad  and  despairing  faces ; 
but  never,  in  any  man  who  yet  retained  reason,  on  such  a  face  of  Uank 
hopelessness  as  this. 

*'  *  O,  Sir,'  said  he,  with  an  accent  of  agony  that  thrilled  me  through 
and  through,  '  much  as  I  thank  you  for  this  bread,  which  is  the  first 
mouthful  of  anything  I  could  eat  since  I  was  wounded,  I  would  rather  do 
without  it,  and  starve  outright,  than  remain  any  longer  in  my  pieseal 
position.  Just  look  at  me,  I  am  shot  through  the  lungs  and  spine,  and 
cannot  move  myself  a  hair's  breadth,  and  here  I  am  bent  across  this  rafl 
AS  if  on  a  rack, — ^not  a  handful  of  hay,  or  even  the  tliirtlm^Mw  of  a  Uankel 
under  me.  I  shall  die  if  I  do  not  gain  relief— immediate  relief  Sir— froB 
tills  insupportable  torture.'  To  help  the  wretched  sufferer  was  no  very 
easy  matter :  on  one  side,  almost  touching  him,  was  a  man  who  had  hit 
right  leg  off;  on  the  other,  one  who  had  lost  his  left;  and  any  one,  iri>o* 
in  passing  through  an  hospital,  has  ever  touched  the  blanket  of  such  a 
man  and  heard  his  piteous  exclamatioDft.  will  be  careful  ever  after  how  he 
does  so  again.  Finding,  at  length,  a  rcstiog-place  far  my  feet,  one  on 
each  side  of  him,  and  reaching  over  to  the  trough  for  support,  I  managed, 
with  one  of  his  arms  round  my  neck,  partiiUy  to  raise  him  np,  and  was 
beginning  to  push  a  little  hay  under  him,  when  a  feeUe,  pettish  vdet 
exclaimed, '  Don't  you  steal  my  hay ; '  answered  by  the  man  on  the  othor 
side,  in  a  similar  tone, '  And  don't  you  steal  any  of  mine.'  A  bale  of  saeh 
hay  could  not  have  been  bought  with  all  the  gold  in  Califimiia.  With 
great  difficulty,  I  gathered  up  the  little  belonging  to  him,  and  added  some 
of  tlie  reeking  straw,  adjusting  his  blanket  so  as  to  envelope  his  iM§ 
body.    With  an  air  of  inexpressible  satisfisction  he  laid  liiniaelf  ba^  oa 
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1  a  gleam  of  Lope  once  more  lit  up  his  iaoe,  aa  if  the 
midxiight.  Seizing  my  hand  with  passionate  gratitude, 
'er  it  with  kisses ;  *  No,  Sir/  said  I, '  if  you  have  any 
0  small  a  favour,  give  them  to  God,  and  not  to  me.' " 
dmen  of  innumerahle  cases  of  agonizing  pain,  exom- 
tself,  but  often  unspeakably  aggravated  by  the  lack  of 
ment  and  suitable  nursing. 

understood  how  these  helpless  sufferers  welcomed  the 
pathy,  and  the  deeds  of  practical  kindness,  which  casia 
f  the  Ohristian  Commission.  An  officer  of  our  own  army, 
led  in  the  *'  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,"  for  Januazy, 
iick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  no  other  sorvice  have 
.  for  in  regard  to  their  '  creature  comforts '  as  the 
•rovide  these  *'  comforts,"  great  blessings  though  they 
h  physical  suffering,  soothing  many  a  sad,  wearisome 
all  the  more  welcome  and  acceptable  by  the  spirit  of 
1  which  they  were  administered,  formed  but  one  branch 
)rk.    They  ever  kept  in  view  the  spiritual  part  of  their 
athered  much  fruit.    For  only  one  or  two  examples  can 
tie  cot  of  one  soldier  whom  I  visited,"  a  delegate  writes, 
ward  of  the  hospital.    He  was  handsome  and  noble- 
is  appearance  quite  deceived  me,  he  was  so  like  a  young 
th.    I  said  as  much  to  him,  when  he  replied, '  I  suppose 
the  physician  says  I  must  die.    My  wound  is  a  bad 
f  waiting  here  for  my  life  to  pass  away.'    *  Aie  you  a 
jd.    '  No,  Sir ;  but  I  want  to  be  one  very  much.'    I 
,  and  gave  him  Newman  Hall's  little  book,  '  Come  to 
just  what  I  want  to  do,  Sir.'    *  That  little  book  will  tell 
i,  I  trust ; '  and  after  some  further  conversation  I  left  him. 
as  I  went  round  to  the  hospital  again,  I  found  that  he 
ratohing  for  me.    *  I  was  so  afraid  yon  wouldn't  come  in 
lUB  his  greeting.    '  The  surgeon  says,  I  shall  probably  die 
and  I  didn't  want  to  die  until  I  saw  you,  and  thaoked 
le  that  little  book.    Everything  for  the  future  is  bright  and 
The  surgeon's  words  were  true.    He  died  that  day, — 
08 '  indeed." 

i;ate  gives  an  account  of  his  first  experience  in  the  Nash- 

It  was  altogether  new  work  upon  which  he  was  entering ; 

Id  require  much  wisdom,  and  he  felt  deeply  his  own  want 

I  to  him  suitable  qualifications.    "  I  scarcely,"  he  writes, 

say  or  do.    Entering  the  first  floor  of  the  large  ward,  I 

.    Surgeons  and  nurses  were  moving  hither  and  thither. 

ame  to  me  whether  I  could  do  this  work  which  the  Lord 

me.    Suddenly  I  noticed  a  man  observing  me  attentively 

cot ;  I  turned  my  eyes  away  from  his,  and,  letting  them 

he  room  awhile,  looked  at  him  again.    He  was  watching 

ng  up  a  silent  prayer  to  God,  I  went  to  him.    His  name 

I.    He  had  a  wife  and  five  children.    '  You  seem  to  be 

;    *Yes,  Sir,  I  am.'     'Are  you  a  ChristiBn?'    *No.  Sir, 

f  wife  is    and  I  was  just  asking  the  Lord  this  morning,  to 
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send  me  some  one  to  tell  me  how  I  could  get  to  be  like  her.  When  I  saw 
you  standing  over  there,  I  thought,  'May-be  the  Lord  has  heard  me; 
'may-be  this  is  the  man  He  has  sent  to  help  me.'  The  soldiers  earnest- 
ness, my  former  indecision,  the  blessed  opening  thna  evident,  made  me 
strong  in  faith.  '  Yes,  John,  I  am  the  Lord's  messenger ;  and,  moreover, 
I  have  come  to  tell  yon  that  yon  are  to  become  a  child  of  Christ'  *  Do 
you  think  so,  Sir?  then  thank  God  for  it.'  I  told  him  of  the  only  way  hj 
which  he  conld  come  to  the  Cross.  He  waited  as  if  I  were  going  to  say 
more ;  but  I  only  asked  him  if  he  would  *  accept  the  Atonement? '  'Yihj, 
Sir;  said  he,  <  I  didn't  tbink  that  was  the  way.  I  thought  I  had  to  be 
BQcxy  a  loagtimey  and— «nd — ; '  here  he  stopped,  beeanae  ha  hardly  knew 
what  more  to  say.    '  Listen,'  said  I, — 


I 


'  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,  ' 

But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  lor  me. 
And  that  Thou  bidd'st  me  come  to  Thee, — 
0  Lamb  ol  Qod,  I  oome  1 ' 

'And  will  He  save  me  that  way  for  just  nothing  at  all?'  'Tes.'  'I 
never  knew  it  before,  Sir.  I  never  knew  it  was  so  easy.  Thank  QcA ! 
Thank  God ! '  There  was  a  nurse  standing  near.  The  soldier  turned  to 
her,  and  said, '  Nurse,  when  this  gentleman  goes  away,  I  want  you  to 
write  to  ay  wife,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  found  out  how  to  trust  Jesoi. 
Thank  God ! '  He  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  during  the  five  dajs 
which  intervened  before  his  death,  in  his  simple,  childlike  attaehment 
to  Christ" 

The  remains  of  this  departed  soldier  were  oonv^ed  to  his  home  fv 
interment;  and  the  nurse  having  neglected  to  fiilfil  the  dying  man's 
request,  the  widow's  giief  was  sadly  increased  by  her  ignorance  of  the 
precious  experience  of  the  grace  of  Christ  which  had  sheered  her  hus- 
band's last  hours.  The  delegate  having  ^Sscovered  this  omission,  wrote 
at  once,  and  gave  all  the  particulars  of  the  soldier's  triumphant  departure. 
The  widow  found  the  letter  awaiting  her  return  firom  the  ftineral ;  and 
writing  the  next  day  to  the  delegate,  she  said,  "  0,  Sir,  I  didn't  «i»mV 
there  were  any  words  that  could  comfort  me  as  those  did  in  your  letter. 
As  I  stood  by  my  husband's  grave  yesterday,  I  had  hard,  rebeDioos 
thoughts  against  God.  To  think  of  being  separated  from  him  thus,  and 
to  know  so  little  about  him,— nothing  about  kowhe  died.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  house,  your  letter  was  lying  on  the  table.  Li  it  I  learned 
that  my  husband  had  found  Jesus,  and  I  cried  for  jey.  '  Children,'  I  ssad, 
'dry  up  your  tears.  Your  Beither  is  not  dead.  He  is  alive  in  heaven ; 
that  is  enough.    Thank  God,  who  saved  my  husband ! '" 

Generally  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  seem  to  have  ^ven  a  ready 
ear  to  the  Christian  message,  but  sometimes  the  delegates  met  with  a 
sullen  and  obstinate  repulse.  One  such  case  ie  thus  narrated.  **  The  fint 
fifteen  miuutes,"  in  an  hospital  ward.  "  I  spent  with  an  infidel,  very  badly 
wounded.  He  was  a  refined  and  educated  man,  received  me  with  entire 
politeness,  and  was  glad  to  have  a  little  conversation.  But  the  moment 
I  approached  the  *  great  question,'  he  said  pleasanUy, '  You  understand 
the  English  language,  Sir?'  I  nodded  assent,  with  a  premonition  of 
what  was  coming.    •  Then  I  respectfnUy  but  emphalicall|y  request  you 
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me  about  religion.  I  haye  **  paddled  my  own 
Mr ;  and  I  don't  want  any  help  in  that  direotioiL' 
lo ;  he  qoiekly  discoTered  my  plans  to  oome  at 
re  talked,  and  firmly  forbade  my  *  preaching '  to 

proceeds  it  brightens.  "Within  hearing  was 
i  been  Ustening  eagerly.  He  beckoned  to  me, 
f¥ill  yon  tell  me  aboat  Jesns  ?  That  man  won't 
ras  deeply  touched  with  his  earnest,  entreating 
else.  His  name  was  Jesse  Doherty ;  he  had  a 
tome.  '  When  did  yon  hear  firom  home,  Jesse  ? ' 
Sir ;  it's  a  long  time  sinoe.  Won't  you  tell  ma 
iDswering  the  longing  of  his  heart  I  told  him 
iw  all  men  unto  Him;  of  how  he  had  to  look—- 

0  was  crucified.  Jesse  put  his  hands  togethsr, 
ike  BO  many  before  him,  might  look  and  live, 
mnd  him,  and  accomplished  His  own  preeioas 
oming,  Jesse  met  me  with  a  Tsry  happy  smile, 
said  he, '  I  '11  be  going  home  this  week,  Sir, — 
My  papers  are  all  made  out    O,  how  glad  I 

IW  he  weuld  never  leave  his  cot  until  carried 

'Jesse,  you  can't  go  home  on  Wednesday.' 

Iiastily.    '  You  are  too  feeble ;  th^  might  carry 

)uld  not  stand  the  long  ride.'    '  But  what  shall 

that  water  ?  how  can  I  drink  it  ? '    (It  was  a 

coffee-drinkers  call  *  grounds.')    '  How  can  I 

the  old  well  at  home O,  how  I  long  for  a 

1  !...And  there  are  the  children,  too,  and  wife ! ' 
rhat  I  think  about  it.  The  first  pure  draught  you 
iver  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  eiystal ;  "  when  you 
more  for  draughts  firom  the  well  at  home.  And, 
30  your  wife  will  be  with  the  heavenly  fiunily  of 
3ir? '  and  his  eye  brightened  up ; '  well  than,  wel- 
How  glad  I  am  that  Jesus  is  predcms  to  me  new.' 
B  delegate  was  again  In  the  same  ward,  and, 
me  of  the  men  who  stood  by,  said,  "'It's  no 
th  him.'  Going  within  the  sad  oirole^  I  put  mj 
,  do  you  know  me? '  He  eonld  not  move  his 
tnswer,  very  faint,  but  audible,— not  words,  only 
under  the  cover,  and  pressed  his ;  the  pressnre 
)  matter  whether  you  know  me  or  not ;  but  do 
Jesse  ? '  Gathering  up  his  remaining  enorgies, 
k.  He  eould  not  articulate,  but  we  heard  the 
Bred  before,  only  louder  and  more  earnestly 
or  spoke  again." 

other  incidents  which  we  proposed  to  introduce, 
d  its  limit.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  this 
of  tact  and  patience  in  overcoming  prejudices 
persevering  self-denial  and  toil,  ready  iar  any 
NT  body  and  for  sool,  is  obtaining  a  wide  droula* 


^t 
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Bd  by  the  mimifio«nt  piomiae  of  ^660,000,  proTided  a 

Sorthooming  from  the  oountry  at  large,  independentlj 

rse  of  the  next  nine  yean.    This  propoeal,  it  will  be 

ided  to  rapersede,  but  to  rapplement,  the  ordinary 

1,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  speedily  be  so  reinforced, 

era  to  make  grants  and  loans  on  the  usual  scale.    If 

ly  carried  to  completion,  the  effect  will  be,  that,  in 

oplied  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  Fund,  a  subsidy  or 

fcch  will  be  available  for  fifty  new  chapels,  together 

-half  the  entire  cost,  in  most  cases,  of  both  building 

opportunity  of  extending  Methodist  teaching  and 

wt  population  of  the  British  empire,  the  providence 

/re  placed  in  our  hands  ;  and  our  highest  aspiration 

B  worthy  of  the  honour  and  equal  to  the  task.    To 

a  conception  to  fail  in  execution  through  apathy, 

le  reproach :  to  succeed  only  partially  in  compassing 

{  design,  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  being 

in  reach,  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  Methodism 

uch  an  effort  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  by  all  our- 
ir  the  stupendous  population  of  London ;  the  astonish* 
owth,  outstripping  all  the  resources  of  the  Church  to 
le  moral  evils  that  in  concentrated  intensity  prevail 

the  estrangement,  and,  in  many  instances,  tiie  direot 
lustrial  classes  to  the  Christian  religion ;  the  utter 
tsting  religious  agencies,  greatiy  augmented  of  lato 
n,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and,  lastiy,  the 
m  with  which  our  own  Methodist  Church  is  represented 
r  country, 
istic  operation  has  been  indicated  by  our  Divine 

the  process,  the  order  of  progression,  by  which  the 
kgated.  *'  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  at  Jemsa- 
r, — ^beginning,  though  of  course  not  stopping  there ; — 
-in  every  city,  every  town,  and  every  village  of  your 
'.  stopping  even  there; — *'and  in  Samaria," — ^your 
ut  not  then  arresting  your  stops.  The  commission  is 
Murts  of  the  earth."  It  behoves  us  well  to  mark  this 
lal  enterprise :  first,  our  chief  city,  then  the  length 
and ;  then  our  nearest  neighbours,  our  friends,  onr 
U  we  penetrate  to  the  "  regions  beyond."  We  do  not 
itions  are  to  be  prosecuted  absolutely  and  exclusively 
»f  succession  here  named;  that  we  are  to  attempt 
r  until  every  thing  has  been  done  in  the  town ;  nothing 
At  has  heen  met,  and  every  claim  satisfied  at  home. 
1  missionary  efforts  may  be — must  be-HMuried  on 

are  interlaced  and  inten?('Oven ;  they  re-act  the  one 
intersect  in  every  direction  each  other's  respective 
ill,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Jewish  Christian  of 
issioned  to  carry  the  Gospel  sU  round  tlie  world, — 
-was  distinetiy  eommanded  to  "  begin  at  Jerusalem ;  ** 
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ftDd  kt  thA  Briliali  ChxialMa  of  Ihe  preMoft  day  similarly  take  ean  to 
*^ begin'*  with,  and  bestow  a  bar  ehare  of  attention  npon,  hie  capital  city ; 
the  metzopdis  of  an  empire  which,  including  ita  colonial  pomeoiimii  and 
fareign  depeadenciee,  oomprisea  no  less  than  three  hundred  millioasaf 
bgdIs. 

"What  a  worii  has  to  be  done,  what  witnessing  for  Christ,  in  Londna, 
bflfioia  it  beoomea  really,  as  it  ia  nominally,  a  Christian  city !  What  tOM 
and  hnndnds  of  thonsands  have  to  be  enlightened  and  aared !  We  bava 
no  need  to  go  to  the  ant^odes,  to  Fiji  or  New  Zealand,  to  find  hastheniw 
We  haTO  a  hideona  mass  of  ignorance  and  deprayity  at  our  TCiy  doon, 
lyiqg  aroond  onr  veiy  aanctnariea.    What  moral  wastes,  still  anboddm 

hy  tha  mpnawipi m  nf  gnnil  tidingR,  nw-wi«ftAa  ly  faiwaiUn  Ijght  Slid  infllMIII^ 

stretch  away  from  the  home  of  royalty,  the  halls  of  legislatiicm  and  jialiM. 
the  stately  seata  of  oommeroe,  the  radiant  centrea  ol  Hteiatnre,  aad 
science,  and  ait !  "^t  nnflnituflTi  rrf  Tinrndnn  in  imrh  thst  oTowy  ffmagag 
who  tonches  our  shores  ia  oronawed  with  it  What  teeming  myziads! 
How  nigent,  how  awlbl  their  condition  in  the  si^t  of  Ood !  How  had 
the  hoar  for  benefitting  them !  How  solemn  the  issues  r**"*^**^  in  thst 
brief  hour !  O  fiur  a  mi^ty  crusade  of  the  soMiers  of  the  Giqm  agsiast 
this  uolnaisl  aggregation  of  immortal  beings !  O  for  a  grand  conSedMscj 
of  prayer  and  eflbrt  to  bring  the  msains.  so  long  negleeted.  under  ths 
teerhing  and  power  of  a  true  and  liring  Christianity !  An  oppoitani^ 
Ibr  mon  worthi^  taking  our  part,  as  Methodists,  in  this  God-like  work, 
is  now  preaented.  Fi&j  new  chapels  within  the  nest  nine  yeaia. 
aaeh  penetrating  the  darkness  and  asnsiling  the  iniquity  that  dwdl 
around, — each  a  centre  of  li^  and  blesaing,  a  fountain  of  healing  aad 
aalratioBu  to  the  neighbourtood  in  which  it  ia  planted !  Let  all  hslp,— 
ei^ital  and  profineea,  town  and  country,  young  and  old,  thoae  who  kaia 
little  and  those  who  haTe  much, — and  a  work  will  be  done,  the  pftrtM  of 
which  upon  present  and  ftituze  generationa  it  is  impnasible  to  itttiimtf ; 
a  work  for  the  aw^f^p^^™^"*^  of  which  ^^imfands  of  men  and  womm, 
firaoa  ain  and  death,  will  call  us  blessed.  j.  B. 
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II.  BX3I0IT  m  SAISTB  WOBX,  AVD  TBS  noXAS  SB  TMOVL 


Ths  biagiaphy  of  media¥al  TVonierft  ia  general^  of  the  moat  uamtis- 
foetory  character,  ao  far  as  detaila  go ;  it  ia  eren  often  imponsible  to  give 

the  precise  date  of  thor  birth  and  their  death;  iiay,  the  oonditioB  in  which 
the  manuscript  copiea  of  their  worka  haTO  been  bandfrd  down  ta  us  a  a 
deplctable  aource  of  confusion,  because  we  may  not  nnfinequently  be  led  to 
rvgsrd  as  the  author  of  a  romance  a  peer  f^w  who  wna  merely  a  i^riH 
and  who,  whaterer  were  his  taknta  and  his  patienoe  in  copyii^  the  wmks 
of  othoa,  was  most  probably  utterly  incapable  of  produeing  aaythiBg 
original  himael(  either  iuTcrse  or  in  prose.  Snch  is  eiactly  the  case  with 
Beaoit  de  Sainte  More.  The  name  of  this  Tnmw^  is  well  known  to  all 
atndenta  of  An^Norman  literature,  but  the  sum  cf  i»fc— »*«*fffp  «« 
ahoui  hia  amouBta  to  this ;  he  was  boai  at  Sainte  Hon.  n  BaU 
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dniing  the  tweUth  century,  aiid  he  spent  the  greftter 

I  England,  where  King  Henrj  II.  commanded  him  to 

inch  poetry  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.* 

»een  often  raised  whether  the  Bencit  who  oelehrated  the 

6  William  and  his  snccesson  was  the  same  minstrel  to 

it  of  Troy  rightfully  belongs.    The  argnments  on  either 

y  fidrly  and  folly  discussed  by  M.  Joly  in  the  prefisuse  to 

e  most  refer  those  of  onr  readers  who  would  like  to  be 

rits  of  the  case,  to  that  gentleman's  learned  critiq[ue.t 

dstently  within  the  limits  of  this  short  paper  is  merely 

dentity  of  the  authorship  seems  to  us  perfectly  estab* 

w  examine  a  little  in  detail  the  Eoman  de  Tnne  itself. 

)  More  will  prebably  seem  to  fiastidieus  judges  extremely 

ing ;  the  artifices  which  modem  poets  are  so  familiar 

(r  unknown  to  him,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  composi- 

rkable ;  but  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  laconism,  and 

that,  in  addition  to  his  other  works,  he  wrote  upwards 

I  lines  on  the  classical  subject  of  Troy  and  its  catas- 

her  disposed  to  find  fault  with  him  for  being  unneees- 

metre  selected  is  the  octosyllabic  line,  and  the  structure  of 

,  at  once  that  we  have  stepped  out  of  the  rougher  atmo- 

zhoMon  de  gede.    Whereas  these  romances,  treating  of 

legends,  are  always  written  in  lines  of  ten  syllables 

tnes,  poems  of  more  modem  date  obserre  the  distinction 

le   and  feminine  rhymes,  combining  them  by  pairs, 

us  stanzas  varying  in  length,  according  to  the  num- 

1^  in  the  same  sound.    Benoit  de  Sainte  More  b^ns 

len  of  the  Argonauts,  and  concludes  with  tiie  death  of 

he  first  place  he  explains  in  a  prologue  of  one  hundred 

s  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  compose  his  work. 

us,  and  you  may  read  it  in  his  book,  that  no  one  ought 

ing ;  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  is  large  or  small,  he 

for  our  forefathers  did  so.    If  those  who  found  out  the 

Qg  of  the  seven  arts,  and  the  treatises  of  philosophers,  by 

he  whole  world  is  taughtf^-if  such  men  had  kept  their 

mselves,  mankind  would  have  lived  stupidly  and  been 

leation."  (1-19.)    Actuated  by  this  feeling,  the  author 

Aslate  from  Latin  into  the  Romance  language  a  story 

rest  and  profitable  to  the  reader.     That  '*  marvellous 

xggested  the  tale,  and  to  him  all  the  honour  is  due. 

in  his  poem  in  Greek,  and  not  unfrequently  had  much 

I  troth ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  think  for 

I  was  bom  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  taloDg 

re,  however,  a  far  better  authority  to  guide  us,  when  we 

retl  facts  respecting  the  famous  siege;  that  authority  is 

Trojan  by  birth,  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 

,  distinguished  also  as  a  courageous  knight,  and  versed 

fw  LitUraire  de  U  Fnmeet  vol.  xiii.,  p.  4JH^  etOi 
iU  More  et  U  Roman  de  Troie,  p.  SS^etOi 
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in  tlie  soven  liberal  arts.  After  haying  put  down  in  writing  his  histoiy 
of  the  Trojan  War,  he  took  it  to  Athens,  where  a  scholar  named  Comehns 
translated  it  from  Greek  into  Latin.  It  is  this  last  version  which  Benoit 
de  Sainte  More  has  made  nse  of,  whilst  relating  for  the  benefit  of  Anglo- 
Horman  readers  the  viciBsitades  of  the  heroes  who,  after  having  conqneried 
the  city  of  King  Priamns,  met  with  so  many  adventozea  on  their  way 
home.  I 

Before  we  go  any  further,  let  as  jost  notice  that  Dares  the  Phrygian,  as  well 
as  Dictys  the  Cretan,*  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and,  if  we  nay 
believe  £lian,  left  on  that  event  documents  which  Homer  made  good  wm 
of.  These  memoirs  had,  however,  long  disappeared  when,  abont  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  some  compilers  pretended  that  a  Lttiii 
version  of  them,  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  under  the  title  De  Exddio 
Trojat  had  been  found  at  last.  This  assertion,  we  need  scaroely  say,  is 
completely  false ;  but  it  was  universally  and  enthusiastically  received 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  furnished  the  materials  worked  out  by  sll 
the  authors  who  applied  their  talent  as  narrators  to  the  description  of  the 
Trojan  War.  With  Homer,  it  was  universally  felt,  no  one  should  dare  to 
.tamper ;  but  Dares  and  Dictys,  being  less  important  personages,  com- 
manding less  respect,  and  even  not  absolutely  recognized  as  authentic 
historians,  could  bear  corrections,  interpolations,  and  <y1diHffnff  of  every 
land. 

Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  then,  takes  Dares  the  Phrygian  as  his  model 
but  he  views  the  Historia  de  Exddio  Troja  merely  in  the  li^t  of  a  kind 
of  canvas  on  which  he  works  freely,  just  as  his  fancy  suggests.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey  rniist 
leave  Homer's  two  magnificent  poems  entirely  out  of  the  question,  if  they 
would  appreciate  equitably  the  fifteen  thousand  couplets  of  the  madinvil 
minstreL  In  fact,  the  Soman  de  Troie  takes  us  hi  away,  in  most  caass, 
from  historical  grounds ;  genealogies  are  framed  which  have  no  fomida- 
tion  whatever  in  truth ;  incidents  are  brought  in,  which  Homer  never  dreamt 
of ;  and  at  every  step  we  find  the  well-known  story  of  the  siege  of  Trttf 
contradicted  or  misrepresented.  The  fact  is  that  the  Trowaire  of  the 
twelfth  century  looked  at  the  classical  narrative  from  the  stand-poiat  of 
feudalism.  Hector  and  Patroclus,  Agamemnon  and  .^ilneas,  were  for  him 
stalwart  knights  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  baronial  haDs 
of  France  and  England,  at  the  tournament  or  on  the  battle-field ;  and,  in 
.order  to  make  the  poem  intelligible  to  the  multitude  for  whose  benefit  and 
entertainment  he  had  composed  it,  he  was  obliged  to  supplement  the 
original  narrative  with  detcdls  of  ficts  or  delineations  of  character  bor- 
rowed from  his  own  daily  experience. 

The  poem  we  are  now  describing  is  not  merely  an  epic  on  the  siege  of 
Troy ;  it  contains,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  antecedents  of  that  eient,  and 
some  of  its  chief  consequences.  Together  with  the  Hiad  it  combines  the 
Argonauiica  and  the  Odyssey :  it  takes  us  back  to  Jason,  and  fitiMho* 
with  the  death  of  Ulysses. 


*  On  Dares  and  Dietys  see  the  articles  in  Dr.  William  Smith's  "Dietiimafy 
of  Greek  an^Boman  Biography."  Also  the  edition  of  the  De  Beih  Thveiw, 
published  by  Dadei;,  4to,  1709. 
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llow  U3  to  do  more. than  enumerate  some  of  the 
le  book.  The  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan 
is,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  lamentably 
iption  of  the  ladies,  such  as  Hecuba,  Andromache, 
fcttempt,  mot  always  unsuccessful,  to  adorn  with  the 
tfnarkably  dry  list  given  by  Dares  Phrygius.  In 
ted  historical  personages  introduced  by  Homer,  we 
t  the  poem  a  long  train  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  who 
16  fancy  either  of  Benoit  de  Sainte  More  or  of  the 
professed  to  consult  and  to  follow.  Thus  Cassibalan, 
the  venerable,  so  learned  in  surgery  that  neither 
"  ever  surpassed  him,  and  many  others.  Some  of 
cter  are  extremely  interesting,  because,  as  we  have 
lustrate  not  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
of  primitive  times,  but  chivalry  with  its  various 
ial  institutions  framed  by  the  German  barbarians 
Benoit  de  Sainte  More  could,  of  course,  only  paint 
him;  and  as,  in  the  splendid  miniatures  which 
d  breviaries  of  the  medieeval  epoch,  we  often  find 
ity  or  of  the  Crucifixion  laid  near  the  hill  of  Mont- 
r^-aux-Olercs,  so  Achilles  and  Hector,  such  as  they 
l^es  of  our  Trouvere,  are  merely  thepreux  Chevaliers 
t  of  Henry  U.  Quotations  from  the  Bible  and 
if  frequent  occurrence ;  and  the  description  of  the 
ons  affords  the  poet  an  opportunity  for  making  a 
geographical  knowledge.  (V.  23055-23256.) 
art,  however,  of  the  whole  work,  is  an  episode  which 
from  its  association  with  the  name  of  Shakespeare; 
de  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  or  Briseida,  as  she  is 
>val  writer.  Troilus,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is 
in  the  Iliad ;  *  Briseis  will  be  readily  remembered  aa 
memnon  took  away  from  Achilles,  and  respecting 
ose,  which  forms  the  proper  subject  of  the  Iliad, 
should  have  been  specially  and  exclusively  selected 
ddle  Ages,  and  of  the  Renaissance  period,  as  worthy 
Lore  than  we  can  explain;  the  fact  remains  still, 
ies  of  stories  firamed  upon  the  scanty  facts  giveA 
IS  begins  with  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  to  end  with 
been  treated  by  Ohauoer,  Lydgate,  Boccaccio,  and 

Larked  that  in  the  writers  who  preceded  Benoit  de 
ath  of  Troilus  is  the  source  of  the  interest  cast 
.x> ;  with  the  Boman  de  Troie,  all  that  interest  springs 

longer  appears  almost  incidentally  mentioned,  just 
of  sympathy  and  regret,  and  then  to  vanish  away 

classical  writers  have  said  of  him  is  forgotten  or 
I  forth  in  altogether  a  new  dress,  if  we  may  so  say ; 
r,  a  grandeur,  a  beauty,  which  separate  him  entirely 

*  Book  xxiv. 
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from  the  other  dramatit  pen<nuB  of  the  poem,  and  whi<A  haTe  insured  hii 
immortality.  Thus  again  for  Briseis ;  instead  of  remaining  the  obecsn 
slave  of  Achilles,  destitnte  of  all  individnaUty,  and  almost  forgotten  ia 
the  erowd  of  the  nnfortnnate  victims  of  war,  she  steps  oat  as  one  of  tin 
principal  characters  of  the  Romance ;  native  coontry,  parentage,  lifo,— 
in  her  ease  all  these  elements  are  transformed  in  the  most  wondeifol 
manner,  and  the  dramatic  episode  of  her  brief  career  is  held  ont  by  the 
poet  as  a  moral  lesson  for  all  generations  to  come. 

This  sudden  change  in  the  literary  tradition  *  respecting  the  Iliad  is  so 

corions  that  endeavemrs  have  been  often  made  to  explain  it.     How  s 

writer,  who,  as  a  role,  displays  no  genius,  no  inventive  powers,— how 

Benoit  de  Sainte  More  conld  have  conceived  the  remarkable  tale  of  TnOn 

and  Briseida.  seemed  perfectly  nnacconntable.    He  professes  to  copy  foon 

Dares ;  but  Dares  does  not  give  even  the  germ  of  the  story,  and  neither 

the  oldest  manuscript  known  of  the  book  De  Excidio  TroJ€B,  nor  any  of  the 

numerous  trauBlations  that  have  been  published  of  it  in  French  and 

Italian,  could  help  to  solve  the  difficulty.    If  we  now  turn  to  the  writen 

of  the  Byzantine  period,  we  find  ourselves  equally  at  a  loss  for  materisk 

Take  Tsetses,  for  instance,  whose  CkUiadeM  reproduce  with  such  profosioo 

the  gossiping  side  of  antiquity;   he  is  quite  silent  about  Tn^his  and 

Briseida,  and  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  if  the  romantic  adventarei 

related  by  Benoit  de  Sainte  More  had  existed  even  under  the  most 

elementary  shape  in  the  works  of  previous  chroniders  or  oommentaton, 

TEctzes  would  have  taken  care  not  to  neglect  them  in  his  own  oompositioa. 

The  only  remaining  conclusion  left  for  us  to  adopt  is,  therefore,  that  ov 

medieval  Trauv^  was  not,  after  all,  so  dull  a  poet  as  he  has  genersDj 

been  thought,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  both  his  knowledge  of  the  hnaian 

heart  and  his  skill  in  constructing  an  ingenious  and  touching  episode  mnst 

be  deemed  extraordinary  for  the  age  during  which  he  lived. 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  induced  us  to  select  the  Roman  de  Trm£,  as  the 
best  specimen  of  a  large  class  of  semi-historical,  semi-fictitious  werks  held 
in  high  estimation  by  our  medisBval  ancestors.  The  popularity  wluck 
the  tragical  history  of  Troilus  and  Briseida  soon  obtained  is  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  its  merit ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry  to  ascertain  how  poet  after  poet  endeavoured  to  improve  upoo  the 
original  narrative,  by  either  adding  a  fresh  character  to  the  list  <tf  person- 
ages, or  by  modifying  some  of  the  features  of  those  already  introduced, 
so  as  to  suit  the  country  and  generation  for  which  these  poets  wrote. 
Confining  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  French  Uteratare,  we  may  just 
observe  that  Benoit  de  Sainte  More  was  not  the  only  7Vo«v^  who 
celebrated  the  adventures  of  Troilus  and  Briseida :  a  prose  traaslatioD 
of  Boccaccio's  H  FQodraio,  being  an  improved  and  extended  account  of 
the  same  subject,  was  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  oentsiy. 
and  has  been  published  in  M.  Jaimet's  Biblioih^qus  EUSvirimme, 

G.  It 


*  For  a  fall  aoeount  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  •<  Tioilus  and  Biiscids** 
legend,  see  the  exoellent  prefkoe  to  M.  Ch.  d*H£riQanlt*s  KativeUn  Frwutim 
<?«  Xir.  Siicle,  pp.-' • 
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objection  made  to  the  length  of  his 
brother  8  preaching,  while  he  vindi- 
cates the  causes  which  produced  that 
tendency.  We  have  here  almost  the 
Ute  Mr.  Bunting's  reverence  for  the 
ministerial  office  and  character ;  and 
where  his  companions  in  Ubour 
and  recently  departed  friends  are 
brought  into  the  record,  the  biogra- 
pher, with  consummate  art,  has 
given  a  single  touch,  which  at  once 
indicates  the  salient  gifts  and  excel- 
lencies of  the  deceased,  but  with  so 
much  delicacy,  that  we  are  sure  the 
numerous  fHends  of  the  sainted 
persons  referred  to  cannot  but  be 
gratified. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  William,  his 
school  days,  his  precocious  preach- 
ing exercises,  and  his  true  and 
happy  conversion,  are  vividly  re- 
lated; the  last  event  with  much 
feeling.  So  likewise  is  his  public 
ministry  in  the  regular  work,  alas ! 
too  bridf,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  his 
health,  and  his  repeated  battles  with 
disease,  until  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  succumb,  and  yield  him- 
self to  the  great  duty  of  "  dying  in 
the  Lord."  Not  more  than  two  of 
his  sermons  could  be  obtained,  by 
the  utmost  care  of  his  special 
editor,  from  his  interlined,  and 
crossed  and  re-crossed  manuscripts ; 
but  even  these  present  a  fair  view 
of  the  general  character  of  his 
preaching.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  his  treatment  of  Scripture  was 
not  according  to  therulesof  homiletic 
or  dogmatic  order,  but  was  marked 
by    an   earnest  discussion  of  its 
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sacred  trnths  in   a  conversational 
way,  much  after  the  manner  of  Arch- 
biiliop  Leighton,  and  with  some- 
thing like    his    devout   sweetness. 
Those  of  Mr.  Bunting  s  friends  who 
may  feel  disappointed  at  the  fewness 
of  the  printed   sermons,    will  he 
consoled  on  finding  that  the  main 
topics  of  his  preaching  are  touched 
or  dwelt  upon,  more  or  less,  in  his 
ample  correspondence  with  friends. 
Here  is  manifest  his  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  word,  wrought 
into  his  own  experience  in  seasons 
of  affliction,  but  variously  stated  to 
others,  often  in  the  midst  of  intro- 
Torted   and    elliptical    clauses,   as 
often  also  in  sharp  strokes  of  wit, 
and  not  seldom  in  startling  para- 
dozes,  but  always  with  sweet  bene- 
VK^ence  and  fidelity  of  heart    He 
was  eminently  a  comforter  of  the 
afflicted;  and,  to  be  fitted  for  this, 
he  became  a  devout  student  on  his 
own   acoonnt   of    the   Bible,   and 
learned  its  most  heavenly  lessons 
on  his  knees.    In  His  wise  and  good 
arrangements,   the    Head   of    the 
Gfanrch  removed   this  gifted   man 
firom  the  Circuit   ministxy  at   an 
early  period,  but  oompensated  the 
people  of  God  by  training  him  to  be 
a  minister  for  good  to  a  thousand 
sufferers,    whose    personal    tastes 
would  have  excluded  them  from  a 
suceour    less    sympathizing,    less 
tan^^t  of  Gk>d,  and  less  tender  than 
his.     The  true  Methodist  may  at 
the  same  time  be  assured  that  these 
letters  contain  all  the  great  verities 
fiyund  in  the  Hymn-Book  respecting 
the   illumination,  repentance,  par- 
don, and  sanctification  of  the  human 
soul ;  the  joy  and  elevated  repose  of 
the  life  of  frdth,  the  duty  of  perfect 
submission  to  €K)d,  and  the  whole 
of  the  privileges  of  the  believer. 

The  poems  here  preserved,  and 
P^  on  record,  are  such  as  the  most 
^ttUdious  judges   of  the   "divine 


art"  would  not  have  left  oat. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  in  them  the 
fire  of  Charles  Wesley,  nor  the 
lyrical  flow  and  fulness  of  Dr.  Watts. 
nor  the  Sabbath- like  repose  of  John 
Keble,  but  there  is  the  unction,  is 
we  believe,  of  a  true  and  rich  theo- 
logy ;  and,  especially  in  those  c<»b- 
positions  which  are  adapted  to  pub- 
lie  worship,  a  true  hymnic  ibotfall 
and  cadence,— not  witlumt  involotiai 
or  oft-suspendedsense,  fiiultslikewise 
of  Mr.  Bunting's  prose  style,— with 
an  adoring  love  to  Christ  everywhere, 
which  ezplains,  unites,  and  sancti- 
fies the  whole.  His  personal  friends 
are  all  persuaded,  that  the  poetic 
genius  which  was  one  distingniBhing 
ornament  of  his  character,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  classical  training  snd 
scholarship,  produced  an  accuracy, 
point,  and  terseness  in  his  preach- 
ing, which  amounted  to  the  truest 
pathos;  and  when  he  spoke  under 
Divine  influence  was  powerfol  to  a 
degree  which  no  words  can  repre- 
sent The  editorial  duties  hare 
been  difficult,  requiring  much 
patience  and  discrimination;  they 
have  been  fulfilled,  at  the  coitol 
great  toil,  with  care,  accuracy,  aad 
fidelity,  and  with  a  loving  aad 
reverent  regard  to  the  mind  of  the 
author.  We  could  wish  the  volume 
in  the  hands  of  every  intelhg^nt 
Wesleyan  and  evangelical 
of  the  present  period. 


Mdodia  DivkuL  ITUrd  SdUitm. 
F.  Piiman.  London.  1870.— This 
re-publicati<m  of  a  well  known 
"  Sacred  Companion  for  the  Piano- 
forte  and  Harmonium,**  is  not  only 
a  oonsidflrable  enlargement  upon 
the  two  former  editions,  but  is  in 
other  respects  greatly  improved.  The 
improvement  mostly  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  a  number  of  superior 
hymn-tunes  for  otliers  which,  though 
in  their  time  popular  are  not  ia 
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ing  with  the  modern  aspects  of  the 
subject,  that  we  require. 

Mr.  Pridham  argues  that  man  is 
deeply  iuvolved  in  sin ;  but  is  also 
redeemed  by  Ohrist  His  future 
punishment  will  be  in  proportion, 
not  to  his  natural  pravity  only, 
but  also  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
grace  despised.  The  finally  im- 
penitent will  thus  perish  by  his 
voluntary  rejection  of  a  provision 
of  mercy,  made  especially  for  him 
at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  incarnate.  His  doom 
will  be  eternal,  as  his  probation 
terminates  with  his  present  life. 
The  statements  of  Scripture  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  wicked 
will  ba  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
righteous.  Thd  idea  of  satisfaction 
cannot  be  associated  with  the  in- 
voluntary sufferings  of  the  lost; 
who  are  also  morally  disqualified 
for  repentance  and  amendment. 
The  second  death  is  the  definitive 
execution  of  a  previously  declared 
sentence  of  banishment  from 
the  presence  of  GK>d.  The  Holy 
Spirit  declares  this  to  be  perpetual. 
Extinction  or  unconsciousness,  or 
eventual  recovery,  are  impossible. 
The  oonscience  of  man,  and  the 
moral  convictions  of  all  nations^ 
support  these  Scriptural  views. 
The  theory  of  ultimate  annihilation 
is  based  on  a  specious  evasion  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Word  of 
Qod.  Such  are  the  teachings  of  a 
pamphlet  which  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  perusal ;  and  which  will  be 
of  service  to  those  who  require  to 
have  the  subject  presented  in  a 
concise  form. 

Holinees  through  Faith,  By  B. 
P.  Smith,  London :  Morgan  and 
CJuxse. — ^This  little  book  is  the 
result  of  the  more  Scriptural  views 
of  the  way  of  salvation  to  which 
its  author  has  been  led,  under  the 
c  2 
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deep  sense  of  spiritnal  need  in 
which  his  former  views  and  ezperi- 
enoes  left  him.    It  is  not  matter 
for  Borprise  that  earnest-minded 
men  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
religions   condition  of  Ohnrohes, 
the  members  of  which  could  de- 
clare, **  that  they  had  sinned  very 
mnch  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
they  expected  that  they  should  sin 
8gainto«morrow,"  and  thisofknown 
and  conscious  sin.    The  effects  of 
OalTinistic  theology,  as  taught  by 
some,    are    here    glaringly  pre- 
sented.   Mr.  Smith  teaches,  from 
his  own  experience,  what  Wesleyan 
experimental  theology  has  taught 
from  the  beginning.    He  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  recognize  the 
fact,  that  the  pardoned  believer 
obtains  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  sin,  though  he  may  not  yet  be 
made  fully  holy.     "  Whosoever  is 
bom  of  Qod  doth  not  commit  sin." 
Nothing  can  be   more  fiital  to 
spiritual  life  than  the  presumption 
that  persons   may  live  "in  con- 
scious sin,"  and  at  the  same  time 
be  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with 
€K)d.    We  would  recommend  ICr. 
Smith,  and  those  of  his  friends  who 
arelike-minded,to  readlCr.  Wesley's 
Sermons   and    his   "Account  of 
Christian  Perfection."    They  will 
there  find  their  "  views  and  experi- 
ences" anticipated,  and  their  case 
met.     The  salvation  provided  in 
the  Gkwpel  is  "  free,  and  foil,  and 
present"    And  there  never  was 
more  occasion  than  now  to  urge 
the  acceptance  of  this  full  salva- 
tion,  through  faith  in  the  atoning 
blood  of  Ohrist,   upon  all*  "who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians." 

Jecua  Christ  the  Centre.  Chriet 
in  the  Purpose  and  Prophecy,  Ike 
Pulfilmeni  and  FruUs  qf  Bedemp* 
tion.  A  Mannalfor  BibU'Simdenie. 


London:    Elliot   BtoeL     1870.— 
The  Person  of  Christ,  in  Hisxtk- 
tion   to  the  Divine   economy,  is 
attracting  universal  attentioiL  The 
object  of  this  book  is  to  iUustnte 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  Cmtn 
around  which  all  history  gatbsif, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  sig- 
nificanoe.    The  past  is  fulfiUsd  in 
Him ;  and  from  Him  the  fhtors  is 
to  find  its  aooomplishment    Tbe 
subject  is  discussed  in  eight  eb^ 
ters  : — "  Christ      before     Time: 
The  eternal    Purpoae,"— "Ohrist 
in  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures: 
The  ancient  Sketdi,"—"  Christ  in 
His    earthly    Life:     Tbe    moiml 
Miracle,"—"  Ohrist  in  His  Soiar- 
ings :  The  fundamental  Truth,"— 
"  Christ  in  His  Besurreetion :  Hm 
central  Fkct,"— "  Christ  in  Chris- 
tian Experience :  The  inward  Tes- 
timony,"— "  Christ  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church :  The  lasting  Moao- 
ment,"—" Christ  AU  in  AJl:  The 
Sum  and  Substance."    The  writer 
apparently  brings  a  large  aoMant 
of  reading  and  learning  to  bear 
upon   his  work.     Hia  fboi-notei 
abound  with  referenoea,  and  hii 
pages  bristle  with  Qreek.     The 
style  of   his   earlier  chapters  ii 
somewhat  affected,  and  gives  evi- 
dence that  his  material  had  act 
been  sufficiently  assimilated  in  hii 
own  mind.  He  allierwarda  beooncs 
more  natural  and  ftte ;  and  writsi 
more    agreeably  and    effectiveltj. 
Though  the  book  professes  to  bes 
"  Manual,"  it  is  marked  by  eosh 
siderable  ability ;  and  may  be  read 
with  real  advantage  by  those  who 
require  truth  in  this  form. 


«i 
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among  Christians  for  the  purpose 
of  counsel  and  edification,  confes- 
sion to  a  priest  only  being 
regarded  as  a  serious  error;  abso- 
lution is  an  assurance  of  Divine 
acceptance,  which  all  Christians, 
in  virtue  of  their  common  priest- 
hood, may  give  to  each  other,  on 
conviction  that  the  Gospel  terms 
of  salvation  have  been  complied 
with.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
"principles"  set  forth  in  these 
Sermons,  a  discussion  of  which 
would  lead  us  much  beyond  our 
limits.  The  volume  contains 
examples  of  a  treatment  of  diffi- 
cult subjects  in  a  lucid  manner; 
and  furnishes  evidences  of  ability 
for  a  much  larger  effort.  The  style 
is  remarkable  for  correctness  and 
simplicity. 

Mr.  Wolfe's  theology  is  appa- 
rently a  mild  type  of  Calvinism, 
which,  however,  we  think  neces- 
sarily diminishes  the  force  of  his 
evangelical  teaching.  And  we 
must  observe  that  we  are  not  able 
to  concur  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  striking  parable  of  the 
"  leaven,"  which,  he  oonsiderB, 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the 
prevalence  of  error  and  worldli- 
ness  by  which  the  Church  is 
afflicted.  A  painful  conviction  of 
the  evil  state  of  the  Church  has 
predisposed  Mr.  Wolfe  to  this 
form  of  interpretation ;  which,  we 
think,  is  based  on  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  predictive  character  of 
the  series  of  parables  from  which 
this  one  is  taken,  and  also  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  by  whom  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  declared  to 
be  "  like  unto  leaven  "  that  should 
assimilate  the  surrounding  mass 
unto  itself.  The  triumph  of  truth, 
and  not  of  error,  is  the  principle 
of  the  parable.  We  should 
rejoice  in  a  wide  circulation  of 
Mr.    Wolfe's  book    among    the 
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people  of  his  own  Chiiroh,  where  it 
is  especially  needed. 

Science  and  the  Ooapel;  or,  the 
Chwreh  and  the  Nations.  A  Beriee 
of  Essays  on  great  CcUholic  QuesHons, 
London:  MaemiUan  and  Co.,  and 
Anglican  and  IniemaHonal  Ohris' 
Uan  Moral  Science  Association.  1870. 
—This  Tolume  is  annonnoed  as 
"the  basis  and  symbol  of  the 
Christian  Moral  Soienoe  Assooia- 
tion,"  which  it  is  now  sought  to 
establish,  with  the  purpose  of 
famishing  a  platform  on  which 
all  erangelical  Christians  can 
meeb,  and  where  they  can  com* 
bine  their  energies  and  resources 
for  a  snccQssfol  resistance  of  the 
multiform  attacks  which  are  being 
made  on  our  common  .&ith.  It 
not  only  gives  expression  to  a 
growing  desire  for  such  unity,  on 
the  ground  of  its  possibility,  and 
of  its  being  the  natural  outflow 
of  evangelical  principles ;  but  also 
from  the  conviction  that  it  is 
required  to  give  Christianity  its 
proper  victory  over  the  numerous 
antagonistic  forms  of  false  philo* 
sophy  which  are  now  so  zealously 
advocated,  and  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  its  evangelistic  work.  The 
volume  is  composed  of  four  essays, 
to  the  writer  of  each  of  which  fifty 
guineas  have  been  awarded.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms 
of  these  able  dissertations,  which 
are  rather   treatises   than   mere 


essays. 

The  first  discusses  the  question, 
"What  is  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ  P  "  The  essayist  writes  in 
a  spirit  of  superiority  to  ecclesi- 
astical bias;  and  maintains  that, 
in  our  search  after  principles  of 
Church  life  and  order,  we  should 
return  to  the  Church  in  its  primi« 
tive  condition.  The  "  matter  *'  of 
the  apostolic  Church  was  its  '^  lif  e^ 


its  mode  of  consciousness,  feel- 
ing, and  action,  derived  from  its 
Head;"  and  although  the  foms 
of  the  Church  naturally  flowed 
from  its  Divinely-given  life,  yet 
those  forms  were  not  Divinely* 
prescribed  and  fixed  for  all  tiaa 
Always  embracing  the  two  Ohiis- 
tian  ordinances,  the  relatkm  dthe 
life  and  form  of  the  Church  kssss 
it  free  to  give  suitable  and  adeqosfte 
expression  to  its  lifo,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  every  age  sad 
place.  In  the  first  age,  diiewiHss 
of  form  existed  in  connection  with 
essential  unity.  And,  therefore,  as 
the  primitive  Church  furnishes  the 
type  for  all  ages,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Church's  essential  life  sad 
constitution  to  prevent  the  visibls 
expression  of  its  nni^,  notwith- 
standing its  present  existenes  in 
the  form  of  particular  Churches. 

The  author  of  the  second  Esaif 
treats  the  sulject  of  "the  Unity 
of  the  Visible  Church  of  Christ* 
The  argument  pursued  leads  to 
conclusions  similar  to  those  jost 
noticed.  The  principles  of  Chvroh 
union,  and  "  the  relation  of  the 
Mosaic  to  the  Christian  econosiy, 
as  regards  the  principles  of  thdr 
ecclesiastical  constitntion,"  sre 
considered.  The  writer  then  pto- 
ceeds  to  exhibit  the  **  priaoiples  of 
the  government  and  rites  of  the 
New-Testament  Church;"  and 
from  these  he  draws  an  argnsMnt 
for  union,  based  on  the  mutual 
acceptance  of  those  evangeliosl 
truths  which  are  held  bj  idl  the 
Churches,  and  which  are  theiefars 
common  and  undenominatioaaL 
Yisible  unity  is  to  be  obtained  in 
combined  evangelical  actioiL  The 
present  earnest  desire  on  the  psii 
of  the  Church  i<x  unity  may  be 
its  preparation,  it  is  thoui^t^  fo 
the  final  oonfiict  with  error;  and 
only  those 
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purpose  her  great  irork,  and  to 
attempt  its  entire  achieyement 
with  united,  economized  re- 
sources." The  urgent  necessity 
for  such  additional  action  is  shown 
from  the  present  condition  of  the 
"  British  people,  considered  in  its 
intellectual,  religious,  social,  and 
physical  aspects."  The  picture 
here  drawn  is  startling  and  hu- 
miliating ;  and  should  prompt  all 
followers  of  Christ  to  earnest 
prayer,  and  zealous  aotiyity  in 
the  wisest  possible  form.  The 
practicability  of  the  proposed 
''  Association  "  is  shown,  its  objects 
indicated,  and  objections  to  it  are 
answered. 

A  wide  range  of  Catholic  ques« 
tions  is  opened  by  this  yolume,  the 
study  of  which  is  required  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  present  age* 
Though  the  ardent  longing  for 
union,  which  stirs  some  of  the 
most  adyanced  Christiaa  minds 
among  us,  may  not  lead  to  such 
modifications  of  our  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  as  will  produce 
immediate  formal  results,  it  cannot 
but  tend  to  remoye  the  disreputa- 
ble estrangement  which  has  too 
long  existed;  and  to  induce  that 
just  forgetfulness  of  supposed 
denominational  interests  which 
will  admit  of  the  united  action  of 
all  eyangelical  communities,  for 
the  advancement  of  our  common 
Christianity.  This  is  a  yolume 
that  ought  to  be  read  and  studied 
by  eyery  intelligent  Christian^ 
and  especially  by  eyeiy  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

Hie  Doctrine  of  the  Trimty 
underlying  the  Bevelation  of  Be^ 
demptUm.  By  the  Bev,  George 
Fatteraon.  Edinburgh:  W,  OK- 
phant  and  Co.  1870.^The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  Christian- 
ity.   The  monotheism  of  the  Holy 
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Boriptnres  is  more  real  and  Tital 
than  that  of  any  other  sTitem ;  but 
it  18  a  monotheiam  which  embraces 
a  tri-persomdity  of  an  essential 
character  in  the  Godhead.  While 
all  the  actions  of  Dei^  are  those 
of  the  one  Gk>d,  yet  in  their 
economic  relations  each  Person 
performs  a  specific  work.  We 
hsTe  read  Mr.  Flatterson's  trea- 
tise on  tiiis  primary  saljeot  with 
interest  and  satisfaction.  His 
line  of  illnstration  is  vahiable,  and 
his  arguments  condnsire.  The 
Old  Testament  is  regarded  as  "  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father ;  **  the 
(Gospels  as  "the  manifestation  of 
the  Son ;  **  and  the  subsequent 
portions  of  Scripture  as  *'  the 
msnifestation  of  the  Spirit."  Each 
of  these  portions  exhibits  the 
special  glories  of  one  of  the  Per* 
BOOS  (ji  the  Trinity;  but  it  also 
presents  Him  "  in  His  relation  to 
the  others,  both  essentially  and 
economically."  The  eridences  of 
a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  God* 
head  are  traced  in  the  earliest 
Scriptures,  and  forward  with  in- 
creasing fulness  to  the  times  of 
the  apostles.  The  doctrine  is  thus 
shown  to  underlie  sad  perrade  the 
whole  rerelation  of  God*s  purpose 
of  grace  to  man.  A  succession  of 
passages  is  considered  in  which 
there  is  a  distinct  manifestation 
of  the  Three  Persons  in  their  unity 
of  action ;  but  each  performing  His 
particular  part  in  the  work  of 
human  saltation.  We  have  thus 
a  cumulative  argument  of  the  most 
assuring  character.  In  the  elucida- 
tion of  these  passages  Mr.  Patter- 
spn  has  furnished  a  considerable 
amount  of  excellent  exposition. 

In  Hengstenberg's  "  Ohrist- 
ology,"  and  in  Delitxsoh  on  Isaiah, 
we  have  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
early  indications  of  a  Trinity,  and 
of  the  passages  in  Isaiah  which 
■peak  of  the  doctrine;    but  Mr. 


Patterson  has  done  good  ssrriee 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  Bas 
shown  theprevalenoe  of  this  essen- 
tial truth  throughout  the  Christiia 
Scriptures.  We  would  also  spesk 
in  equally  favourable  terms  of  the 
spirit  and  the  style  in  which  the 
work  is  written.  It  is  eminentfya 
book  for  students  in  theology. 


Of  reward  and  gift  books  for 
children,  such  as  are  often  soo^ 
for  by  parents  and  thoo^itftd 
guardians  about  Christmas  time,  ws 
have  received  a  small  pareel  from 
Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Cow,  £dia* 
burgh :  JUttU  EjfU^i  Home ;  BU>lt 
Wonders  ;  The  Gate  of  Pearl ;  Lit- 
He  Blue  MantU  ;  The  Magie  Skoet  ; 
The  Womderful  Poehet;  Blaadie 
Gamomd:  a  French  ProUetamt 
Heroine:  all  written  in  a  sinplt 
style,  snd  each  with  a  moral  which 
little  folks  cannot  fail  to  catch. 
Messrs.  OasseU  and  Co.,  Londini, 
also  send  us  Idttle  Bladtoap ;  Doc0r 
Sarory't  Tonge ;  and  LoUie't  Wkiu 
Frock.  For  young  people  who  have 
left  the  reading  of  the  nuiaeiy  be- 
hind them,  we  may  name  Jfsry 
Ljt<»^f  or  BeeoUeeiione  of  a  boM# 
Woman,hif  Fidelia Fisk$;  {London: 
Morgan  and  Chaee ;) — The  Modem 
Prodigal  Son,  or  the  Lo$t  Fonnd; 
{Elliot  Stock  ;)— ^tto  Lore,  kg  the 
Bee.  J.  O.  Qrag;  iHodder  and 
Stoughton;)  a  series  of  iflaei 
chapters  on  almost  evsiy  tdkjoti 
connected  with  the  saoed  Vohnae, 
the  whole  forming  an  exceDoit  iatio- 
duetion  to  more  eompnhensive 
critical  works  of  Bihlioal  ciiticiflB; 
—Stories  and  Pictures  fnm  Chnrth 
Hietorg;  {Beligioue  Dract  Soeieig :) 
well  calculated  to  give  young  reates 
a  taste  for  a  study,  that  of  eeeleri- 
astieal  histoiy,  which  at  the  pie- 
sent  day  is  too  mneh  i^^^^^ffj  ^^m 

by  students  of  hu^psr  growth  ;~1V 
SonTs  Inqwiries  tmsmend  in  the 
Words    of    8cr^4mn; 
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"Ghraver  Thoughts  of  a  Croimtry 
Parson,"  all  in  one;  but  withal 
possessing  throughout  a  sobriety 
of  tone  in  agreement  with  the 
weighty  reflections  on  the  texts  of 
Scripture  sdected  for  illustration. 
The  writer  has  both  read  and 
thought  much;  has  leisurely  sor- 
Yeyed,  and— rare  feat  in  these  days, 
in  which  people  try  to  "run  and 
read  "  at  one  and  the  same  time-^ 
has  digeeted  the  wisdom  he  has 
found  in  books  of  all  ages;  tad 
quotes  numerous  passages,  in  order 
to  descant  in  a  suggestiye  and 
piquant  manner  on  them,  from  the 
Greek  Anthology  to  John  Foster, 
De  Qoincey,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  eminent  modem 
thinkers  and  writers.  Once  taken 
up,  these  Annotatums  will  not 
soon  be  laid  down : .  most  readers 
will  dip  into  them  again  and  again, 
even  after  the  chief  chapters  of  the 
book  have  become  familiar  to  them. 
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« 


one  side  the  Bishop  of  Hipon,  sup- 
ported by  "  the  opinion  of  eminent 
counsel,  after  a  careful  iuTCstiga- 
tion,"  contends  that  Dr.  Blackwood 
has  **  broken  the  laws  ecclesiastical 
by  disobeying  the  injunction  of  the 
fiftieth  canon,  1603 ; "  and  fiirther, 
the  offender  is  informed,  "the 
preaching  of  this  sermon  by  Dr. 
Steane  in  your  presence,  and  by 
your  express  inritation,  has  ren- 
dered you  liable  to  the  charge  of 
breaking  the  laws  ecclesiastical  by 
sanctioning  an  unlawftQ  addition  to 
the  service  ordered  for  evening 
prayer."  The  eminent  Baptist 
minister  is  also  held  to  have  **  com- 
mitted an  unlawftil  act  when  he 
preached  in  the  parish  church." 
The  vicar  of  Middleton-Tyas  ac- 
cordingly stands  admonished. 
While,  however,  acknowledging  his 
*'  lordship's  admonition,  which  must 
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always  haTo  the  greatest  possiUe 
weight"  with  him,  he  distinctly 
hints  at  "  a  more  thorongh  investi- 
gation of  this  whole  question/'  and 
at  **  stepsthatmay be  necessary"  to 
its  legal  settlement.  "  I  am  fully 
aware,"  observes  Dr.  Blackwood,  *'  of 
the  hasy  state  of  the  validity  of  the 
canons  of  1603.  They  are  certainly 
not  binding  upon  laymen.  I  think, 
pari  rationey  they  ought  not  to  be 
binding  upon  clergymen,  never  hav- 
ing been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
I  believe  they  are  very  doubtfully  so 
binding,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
they  are  mostly  obsolete,  and  that 
no  one  ever  dreams  of  obeying  them 
in  all  respects." 

The  question  whether  the  nine- 
teenth Section  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, making  it  unlawful  for  any 
persons  to  preach  in  a  church  with- 
out the  bishop's  license,  is  repealed 
or  not  by  the  Toleration  Acts,  is  by 
Dr.  Steane's  sermon  at  MiddleUm- 
l^yas,  in  June  last,  clearly  raised. 
In  some  shape  or  other  it  will  no 
doubt  ere  long  come  up  for  decision 
before  the  ecdesiastical  tribunals. 
The  onui  prohandi — the  proof  that 
the  vicar  has  violated  any  *'  known 
existing  law" — crests  upon  his  ecde* 
siastical  superior,  whose  ruling  on 
the  point  is  for  the  present  accepted. 
But  the  matter  evidently  cannot 
rest  there.  A  few  years  ago  the 
action  of  Dr.  Blackwood  would  have 
been  followed  with  swift  ecclesi- 
astical censure  and  penalty;  now, 
the  voices  heard  at  such  gatherings 
as  the  Conference  of  clergy  and  laity, 
recently  held  at  Newark,  and  such 
addresses  as  that  of  the  vicar  of 
Stradbrooke  at  the  Church  Congress 
held  still  more  recentlv  at  South- 
ampton,  render  a  formal  prosecution 
improbable.  The  Establishment 
would  lose  far  more  than  it  could 
gain  by  legal  proceedings. 

All  this  seams  to  indicate  that 


great  changes  are  not  far  o(L  Und» 
what  conditions    a    "larger  com- 
munity of  preaching  "  would  be  **  ta 
unmixed  good,"  it  will  be  time  to 
determine  when  the  rapproehemint 
between  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  their  Nonoonformift 
clerical  brethren  becomea  mors  dose 
and  general  than  it  at  present  ii. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  prc^osal 
for  "  free  trade  "  in  pulpits  assumes 
a  tangible  shape,  either  by  decisioBS 
of  courts  of  law,  or  by  the  fbiee  of 
practices  whose  growth  the  authori- 
ties  of  the  English  Chureh  would 
fain  check,  but  may  be  constrained 
to  connive  at,  Methodists  at  least 
will  have  something  to    say  with 
respect    to    the   term$    on   which 
the   church  and  the  chapel  may 
interchange  its  ministiy,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  maintenance  both 
of  our  doctrine  in  its  parity,  snd  oar 
discipline  in  its  integrity.    We  shall 
not  sell    our    birth-right  bccaose 
a  clergyman,  here  and  there,  may 
be  found  who  can  with  ssfety  be 
permitted  to  enter  our  pulpits  on 
condition  that  a  Methodist  preacher 
may  enter  his.    In  existing  circom- 
stances,  a  general  reciprocity  would 
be,  we  fear,  far  indeed  from  being 
an  "  unmixed  good."     Dr.  Black- 
wood and   his   friend   Dr.  Steaaa 
would   make  excellent  ministerial 
colleagues,  but  there  is  no  hiapt  of  an 
extensive  pairing  off,  between  Chnreh 
and  Dissent,  after  a  fashionlike  theirs, 
without  a  mature  consideratioa  and 
adoption  of  neoessaiy  aafo-guazds^ 

THX  INVE8TXKNT  OF  PAKIS. 

The  apprehensions  of  many,  ex- 
pressed soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  iK-ar  in  France,  have  been  unfor- 
tunately realised ;  the  eontenticB 
between  statesmen  has  become  aa 
expression  of  mutual  hatred  be- 
tween the  comnnnitiea  which  they 
govern.    By  the  lawn  of  "  hoBOV,** 
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that  it  will  execute  high  purposes 
alike  of  chastisement  and  mercy,  in 
reference  to  the  nations  immediately 
concerned,  cannot  be  doubted;  yet 
the  guilt  of  the  origination  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  murderous  conflict 
is  not  thereby  diminished.  It  is  not 
our  place  to  give  a  judgment  on  its 
causes,  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  the  &ot  is  patent,  that  a  gigantic 
crime  has  been  perpetrated,  to  which, 
it  was  hoped,  the  world  was  becoming 
a  stranger.  A  war  begun  or  carried 
on  for  any  object  but  that  of  self- 
defence,  pwre  and  timpls,  oug^t  by 
this  time  to  have  been  an  impossi- 
bilify  in  Christian  Europe :  the  doc- 
trine that  questions  of  *'  state  policy  " 
are  to  be  decided,  '*  not  by  minorities 
or  minoritiee  in  Parliament,  but  by 
iron  and  Uood,"  is  a  sad  return  to 
the  sayagery  of  brute  force ;  from 
which,  through  long  ages,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  has  been  gradually 
liberating  manldnd.  The  fruit  of 
such  notions  of  *' policy"  is,  and 
will  be,  Litter. 

The  surrender  of  Metz  is  another 
of  that  almost  unbroken  series  of 
French  disastersin  the  field,  of  which 
the  English  Premier  said  atUie  Guild- 
hall that  no  explanation  has  yet  been 
given.  Need  any  proximate  causes 
be  assigned  but  such  as  are  familiar 
in  like  cases — ^the  "house  divided 
against  itself,"  an  overweening  re- 
liance on  prestige,  the  neglect  of  the 
consultation  whether  ''ten  thou- 
sand "  can  cope  with  the  "  twenty 
thousand  "  known  to  be  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  at  hand,  and  the  pride 
that  cannot  abase  itself  to  an 
"ambassage?"  France,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  foresaw  and 
criminally  fomented  the  coming 
strife,  rushed,  from  a  condition  of 
profound  peace,  upon  a  Confederal 
tion  which  had  nearly  doubled  its 
army  after  the  events  of  Sadowa ; 
vTbioh  waa  ready  for  all  comers,— 
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aad  rightly  so,  mere  defence  being  of  this  after- thought  requires  further 
the  object  of  prepiiration, — in  men,  time  for  their  completion : — all  these 
in  arms,  in  discipline.    What  could  reasons,  and  manj  more,  are  assigned 
be  looked  for  but  that  which  has  for  the  inactivity  of  the  investing 
taken  place  ?  Defeat,  "  demoraliza-  army.    The  appalling  circumstance 
tion,"  suffering,  were  inevitable;  and  is,  that,  so  far  as  present  appear- 
they  will  probably  go  on  till  a  severe  ances  go,  the  capture  of  Pszis  may 
lesson  is  learned  for  a  neglect  of  the  not,  after  all,  end  the  war.    The 
ordinary  rules  of  prudence  ;  and  till  failure  of  the  proposals  for  an  anms- 
salutary  experience  in  the  school  of  tice,  on  the  point  of  supplying  the 
adversity  shall  turn  a  high  civiliza-  besieged  with  food  in  proportion  to 
tion  into  a  channel  better  for  the  ita  duration,   has   hitherto   called 
country  which  boasts  of  it,  and  more  forth  a  deeper  spirit  of  reostaaoe  on 
useful  to  the  world  at  large.    If  we  the  part  of  all  classes  of  French- 
might  venture  to  hint  at  a  limit  whoi  men.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  they 
the  Power  that  has  permitted  the  hold  that  they   can  rebuild  their 
invader  to**  overflow  "hitherto  shall  capital,  or  transfer  it,  if  need  be; 
beckon  him  away,  it  would  be  the  but   that   their  honour    can  only 
moment  in  which  the  possibility  is  perish  with  their  existence.   On  the 
gone  that  the  Pope,  as  a  secular  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  a  point  of 
prince,  may  hopefully  look  for  sue-  honour  for  the  Germans,  having  set 
cour  and  sympathy  north  of  the  their  foces  towards  Paris,  to  proceed 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  ceasing  to  any  required  extremity  in  taking 
to  be  the  "  eldest  son  of  the  Ghuroh*'  it.   They  cannot  return  home  ^  dis- 
may be,  let  us  hope  it  will  be,  the  graced."   The  cession  of  Alsace  and 
first  step  towards  the  moral  regene*  Lorraine  is  no%g  of  for  less  impoct- 
ration  of  the  French  people.  anoe  to  their  "  unity  "  thana  victoiy 
Paris  is  as  yet  untouched  by  shot  over  Trochu  and  his  Mobiles.    Had 
or  sheU.    It  is  hard  to  say  why.  there  been  time  to  provision  the  faXf 
That  the  Germans  fear  the  verdict  against  a  regular  siege,  the  militaiy 
of  posterity ;   that  they  have  mis-  judgment,  given  many  yean  ago, 
givings  as  to  what  hereafter  may  be  '*  If  Paris  had  been  fortified  in  1814, 
the  effect  on  numberless  towns  and  the  issue  of  the  <^"*paign  would 
cities,  unfortified  or  fortified,  in  their  haye  been  very    different,"  would 
own  several  states  at  home ;  that  likely  enough  have  received  in  the 
Krupp*s  monster  guns  are  not  yet  present  case  a  confirmation.     As 
in  position ;  that  the  real  design  is  things  are,  a  sacrifice  of  human  hie, 
to  starve  the  Parisians  to  a  certain  of  which  every  heart  ahnddets  to 
point,  and  then  to  pour  a  concentric  think,  or  the  horrora  of  starvation  for 
fire  on  ramparts  and  foubourgs  to-  a  helpless  multitude,  is  the  dread 
gethsr,  thus  making  short  work  with  alternative  which  the  besiegers  hoU 
an  enfiBebled  soldiery  and  terrified  in  their  hand  ;  unless,  indeed,  as 
civilians ;  that  the  "  Reds"  are  ex-  just  intimated,  they  resort  to  bod^! 
pected  to  make  the  "  Government  Matters  must  for  the  present  be  left 
of  Defence"  powerless;   that  the  even  so;  thereisindeed  a ''quality" 
besiegers  really  find  the  enterprise  — the  Germans  know  Shakespeare 
to  which  they  are  committed  more  —which  is  ''twice  blessed;"  and 
difficult  than  was  expected  ;   that  there  is  a  "charity"  that  '^ sedceth 
the  plan  of  the  campaign  did  not  not  her  own ;"  but  it  wei«  now  as 
include  the  siege  of  fortresses,  and  idle  to  claim  m  hearing  for  sack 
that  preparations  for  the  realization  virtues  on  the  one  side,  aa  to  expec 
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lat  compli- 


cations already  appear  as  the  result 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  straggle :  it 
wonld  be  surprising  if  the  "  Eastern 
Qaestion  "  were  not  among  the  first 
occasions  of  solicitade  arising  from 
the  altered  relations  of  European 
States  to  each  other.  For  the  last 
fourteen  years  Russia  has  quietly 
submitted  to  the  restraint  put  upon 
her  moYements  in  Eastern  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war. 
The  intenral  has  been  laudably  em- 
ployed in  the  promotion  of  domestic 
improvements.  The  emaacipatiofi  of 
the  serfs  has  been  of  itself  enough 
to  make  memorable  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Nicolaievich.  By  that 
act,  wisely  conceiyed  and  prudently 
carried  into  effect,  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  adyancement  and  elevation  of 
the  masses  of  the  Rusnan  people 
was  removed.  In  reconciling  the 
freedom  of  the  peasants  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil,  the  best  interests  of 
all  classes  of  Russian  society  were 
consulted,  and  the  government  it- 
self, or  rather  the  authority  of  the 
Czar,  materially  strengthened.  The 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
destruction  of  the  docks  and  ships 
of  war  at  Sebastopol  have  witnessed, 
moreover,  a  steady  application  to 
the  develoinnent  of  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country.  Railways 
have  been  constructed,  and  others 
are  laid  out,  so  as  to  bring  an 
unwieldy  territory  more  under  con- 
trol, alike  for  administrative  and 
commercial  purposes.  Trade  has 
been  promoted,  manufactures  have 
been  extended,  and  the  maxim  that  a 
country,  such  as  Russia,  is  strong 
in  proportion  to  its  agricultural 
development,  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. All  this  looked  as  if  the 
present  Emperor  would  have  a 
peacefal  reign,  his  subjects  a  long 
ei^joyment  of  opportunities  for  the 
advancement  of  their  laaterial  pros- 
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perity.    But  the  gnide-post  to  Con- 
■tantinople,  it  appears,  still  stands : 
the  Wm  of  Catherine  IE.  is  still 
remembered.    VHiile  cultiyatLng  the 
arts  of  peace,  Russia,  there  is  rea- 
BOQ  to  believe,  has  not  omitted  to 
laj  hold  for  herself  of  any  one  of  the 
modem  improvements  in  the  art  of 
war.    Cronstadt  is  even  more  capa- 
ble of  defying  the  British  navy  than 
when  Napier  had  to  content  him- 
■elf  with   sending   a    single   shot 
through  the  roof  of  its  cathedral. 
The  present  humiliation  of  France 
has  brought  to  view,  accordingly, 
the  fact  that  the   great  Northern 
Power   has   only  been  biding  its 
time.    So  far  back  as  the  10th  of 
October  last,  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
Chancellor    of    the    Empire    for 
Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  Circu- 
lar  to    Russia's    political   Repre- 
sentatives abroad,  which  has  sud- 
denly called  forth  fresh  fears  with 
regard  to    the  maintenance  of  a 
general   peace   in    Europe.      The 
A:ince  in  this   despatch  certainly 
does  not  mince  matters.    With  but 
little  fencing  of  obvious  rejoinders, 
he  repudiates,   on    behalf  of  his 
Imperial  master,  that  part  of  the 
Treaty  of  March,  1856,  which  set 
limits  to  the  extension  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy  in  the  Black  Sea;  thus 
giving  another  rude  shock  to  our 
faith  in  treaties ;  that  is,  in  empe- 
rors   and    kings,    statesmen   and 
diplomatists,    who     make     them. 
Public  morality  is  undermined  by  a 
high-handed  procedure,  like  that  on 
which  the  present  Russian  autocrat 
has  ventured.      Not   only   is   the 
time  meanly  chosen,  but  an  insult 
is  thrown  in  the  face  of  each  of  the 
parties  who  were  co-signatories  to 
the  Treaty.    Its  repudiation,  in  an 
important  particular,  is  announced 
without  so  much  as  a  fonnalcon- 
■ultation  with   any  one  of  them. 
What  ia  asked  for,  it  may  be  reason- 


able enough  in  itself  for  Russia  to 
expect :  the  circumstances  in  which 
compacts  between  nations  originate 
rapidly  change,  and  a  due  regard 
should   be   had   to  such  changes. 
But  the  manner  in  which  even  a 
right  thing  is  done  or  claimed  if 
often  itsdf  a  great  wraig,— is  a 
defiance  of  the  rights  of  othen,  a 
provocative  of  <q^positioii  and  re- 
sentment, and  a  public  danger.  AU 
^es  are  turned  towards  Prussia; 
whose  reply  to  diplomatie  inqmriee 
already  made  on  the  subject  will 
show,  it  is  thought,  wh^her  or  not 
she  has  a  secret  understanding  with 
Russia,  as  to  the  particular  point 
now  raised,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  the  attitude  of  her  Eastern  no^- 
bour  while  her  ownhands  are  engaged 
in  the  war  with  France. 

Earl  Granville's  reply  to  Prince 
Gkxrt8chakoff*s  Oircular,  addressed 
to  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  is  a  temperate 
and  oourteous,  but  firm  docnnMst 
He  denies  the  "  right  of  Rosna  to 
annul  the  Treaty  on  the  ground  of 
allegations  of  which  she  oonstitates 
herself  the  only  judge."  To  admit 
her  assumption  would  be  to  destioj 
all  "  treaties  in  their  essence."  The 
aspect  of  affairs  is  undoubtedly  a 
grave  one,  and  the  Stock  Exchanges 
have  been  affected  secoidinj^. 
Yet  apprehension  would  be  prema- 
ture. Russia,  even  if  backed  bj 
Fkussia,  as  some  surmiaa  she  would 
be  in  the  case  of  hostilities  on  this 
"  Eastern  Question,"  is  haidly  pre- 
pared to  brave  the  opinion  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  so  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  Sebastopol,  only 
fourteen  years  ago.  For  ourselves 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  we  ^^^ 
"drift"  into  another  war  with 
Russia,  whether  in  the  Crimea  or 
elsewhere.  If  a  oonflict  must  fffi«f, 
it  will  only  be  after  the  stem  neces- 
sity has  been  keenlj  canvassed  and 
reluctantty  xeeognisad,  both  by  the 
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the  Duchess  of  Aosta's  confessor; 
the  cross-purposes  of  Italian  min- 
isters ;  with  the  resolution  of  Prim, 
amidst  endless  intrigues  of  those 
around  him  to  "support  the  Duke 
d'Aosta,  whenever  he  should  decide 
to  accept  the  throne;" — all  con- 
tribute their  part  to  an  episode  as 
interesting  as  any  to  be  found,  per- 
haps, in  the  chequered  history  of 
Spain.  The  Spanish  people  may  be 
congratulated,  on  the  whole,  that 
comparatively  so  little  blood  has 
been  shed  in  the  transfer  of  the 
crown  of  Isabella  to  a  new  royal 
line.  The  King  and  Queen  just 
elected  are,  of  course,  "  good  Gatho*- 
lics : "  none  else  could  have  re' 
mained,  even  if  chosen,  at  the  head 
of  a  people  so  bigoted  as  the 
Spaniards  hitherto  have  been. 
But  their  court  will  present  a  very 
different  e:](ample  from  that  to  which 
their  subjects  have  been  of  late 
accustomed ;  and  should  the  vio- 
lence of  political  partisanship  be 
abated  by  the  present  vote  of  the 
Cortes,  a  fair  trial  being  given  to 
the  young  King ;  and  should  Spain 
seize  the  opportunity  of  turning  her 
earnest  attention  to  internal  re- 
forms, so  as  to  secure  civil  freedom 
and  industrial  activity,  along  with 
the  observance  of  an  enlightened 
tolerance  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  since  the 
now  ex-Emperor  met  its  exiled 
Queen  at  Bayonne,  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.  It  is  pleasant  to  look 
upon  even  an  approach  to  order 
where  confusion  has  so  long  reigned. 
Though  the  French  leaders  are 
unable  at  present  to  regard  its 
con  sequences  closely,  this  event  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  does 
greatly  affect  the  prospect  of  a 
permanent  Republic  in  France. 
November  18(A,  1870. 


VAMETIES. 


Chbtsostox  as  a  f&bachbs.— On 
the  whole,  none  of  the  great  names  of 
early  ecdeaiastieal  ages  wins  from  us 
more  admiration  and  affection  than  that  of 
this  illostrions  man.  Great  as  he  was  as  an 
orator,  he  shines  not  merely  hj  the  splen- 
dour of  his  rhetoric;  indeed  he  steadily 
resisted  the  growing  and  too  prevalent 
idea  that  the  diristian  teadier  should  he 
a  mere  orator.  He  reproYed  the  spreading 
error  of  his  times,  a  pasdon  for  pabEc  dis- 
courses, and  the  disposition  of  anditors,  as 
he  aaysyto  "  oondact  themselves  like  spec- 
tators at  the  heathen  games."  He  con- 
stantly checked  the  readineu  to  appland, 
and  frtqoently,  when  it  broke  forth  in 
homage  to  himself,  he  exc!aimed,  "  The 
chnrch  is  not  a  theatre,  in  which  we  should 
listen  to  be  amused ;  of  what  avail  to  me  are 
those  shouts — this  applause,  this  tnmuH? 
The  praise  I  seek  is,  that  you  show  forth 
in  your  works  the  things  I  have  spoken 
to  you."  He  set  a  very  high  stand- 
ard for  the  Christian   minister:    "Let 


him,"  said  he,  "  not  appraaiA  the  pdpit 
who  can  neither  combat  the  enenues  of  oar 
Ikith,  nor  bring  every  thought  into  ca- 
vity to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  nor  cart 
down  vain  imaginationa."  When  hi 
spoke  of  the  preachers  in  his  tisse  ai 
'*  going  about  rather  after  the  fHhin  ef 
harlots,  to  seek  the  fitvonr  of  the  pssph, 
than  to  instruct  them,"  H  ianot  svpfiaf 
that  rebuke  so  vehement  and  lidjgMif 
brought  down  upon  hia  head  the  ooaiHua- 
tion  of  ilia  own  holiness.  lasasenaaaa  wss 
his  power  while  living,  and  greater  etill  ai 
his  fiune  has  been  ainoe  hia  death,  Chiy- 
sostom  does  not  flatter  the  theory  of  these 
who  demand  a  grand  aad  imposing  Igat 
for  the  loftiest  oratory.  He  was  low  ef 
stature ;  his  head  was  large,  but  entinly 
bald ;  his  forehead  broad,  and  fUl  of  wrin- 
kles ;  still  more  singular,  hia  eyes  were  not 
prominent,  but  depict,  sunk  inwsfdiw 
though  they  are  described  as  having  lea 
in  their  ex^<easion« 
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'*  ALL  SOULS  ABE  MINE." 
(tziKiiL  xvnt.  4.) 


I. 


O  Cbbist  I  the  Father's  only  Son, 
Ire  Time  his  race  began  to  run. 

Thou  didst  in  highest  glory  reign ; 
By  Thee,  and  for  Thee,  all  things  rose ; 
Earth's  steadfast  frame  Thy  wisdom  shows. 

And  Ocean's  wide-extended  plain ; 
The  moon's  soft  h'ght,  the  sun's  fieree 

flame. 
Shine  radiant  with  Thy  glmons  Name. 

II. 

Nor  these  alone  s — all  souls  are  Thine^ 
They  woke  at  Thy  behest  Divine, 

Called  into  being  by  Thy  word  z 
Their  Maker's  Name  dt  signed  to  know. 


Thought,  fooling,  will  to  Thee  they  owe. 

Stamped  with  the  iasage  of  their  Lsid , 
Nor  sin,  nor  woe  has  quite  eibeed 
The  lines  Thy  forming  flngert  tnecd. 

III. 

• 

An  souls  are  Thine ; — but  all  wars  lost. 
When  with  Thy  Uood  the  mighty  cost 

Of  man's  redemption  Thou  £dst  pij ; 
Creator  1  Saviour!  daim  Thine  own. 
Tin  circling  their  BedeeuMr'a  throne. 

Thy  saints  AaU  aseat  in  endiessdiy; 
And  Heaven's  great    hmjkam   aUl  he 

■uag, 
'*  Worthy  the  Laasb  I "  by  avwy  tongna. 

W.  & 
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2.  Malta.— iVow  the  Rev.  W.  S, 
Caldeeott.—Se^UmhtT  80th,  1870.— In 
my  last  published  report,  (see  June  Maga- 
zine, 1870,  p.  561,)  I  stated  that  there 
were  two  things  necessary  to  the  increase 
of  the  work  of  God  in  our  midst.  One 
was,  a  room  in  which  to  kcuee  the  little 
flock  already  gathered,  both  from  the 
storms  of  the  wintry  world,  and  also  from 
the  perils  of  false  brethren.  'Hie  other 
was,  ministerial  help,  to  enable  the  work 
of  our  Church  to  be  efficiently  done ;  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  place  in  which  we 
take  the  spiritual  charge  of  "declared 
Wesleyans ; "  for  as  soon  as  a  military 
appointment  is  made,  the  ehaplaina  cf 
other  Churches  rightly  leave  such  men 
to  us. 

With  gratitude  to  God  I  now  report 
that  both  wants  have  been  supplied. 
From  the  first  day  of  August  I  have 
rented  a  centrally-situated  and  well- 
adapted  readbg-room,  and  ftimished  it  free 
of  any  charge  to  the  Conneiional  funds, 
and  without  any  appeal  to  the  public.  I 
do  now,  however,  appeal  to  all  friends  of 
their  country's  defenders  to  supply  our 
room  with  a  constant  stream  of  healthy 
and  evangelical  current  literature.  Pam- 
phlets and  magazines  and  papers  which 
have  served  their  purpose  in  the  study  or 
the  family,  would  be  gratefully  received 
and  gladly  read  hercf 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-General 
Commanding  has  shown  his  approval  of 
this  effort  to  better  the  troops  under 
his  command,  by  ordering  a  soldier  to  be 
detailed  to  act  as  librarian  and  "  church- 
orderly"  in  general  to  your  ministers 
stationed  here.  This  was  done  with  pecu- 
liar courtesy,  a  messenger  being  sent  to 
know  whom  we  would  like,  offering,  in 
case  of  need,  to  attach  our  choice  to  a 


ollege  at  Headingley  last  Conference,  having  completed 

books  sent  for  Malta,  and  addressed  1o  the  Rev.  C. 
ice-Oftice,  2,  Caitle- street,  Finsbnry,  London,  B.C.,  will 
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regiment  sUttonei  near,  uid  exempting 
him  from  all  other  daty,  in  a  G«ieral 
Order.  The  reading-room,  which  will  be 
under  his  care,  is  used  daily  for  purposes 
of  prints  deTotion,  and  also  for  social 
meetings. 

Our  memben  now  nomber  about  thirty, 
and  my  colleague  on  his  arrival  expressed 
himself  as  struek  with  their  superior  eha- 
raeter,  and  the  intelligeuce  of  their  piety 
and  prayers.  We  expeet  a  large  increase 
this  winter. 

Mr.  Lowe  landed  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  is  now  fisirly  and  fully  at  work. 
His  coming  has  enabled  us  to  arrange  for 
an  additional  Sunday -eTcning  serrioe, 
which  is  open  to  seamen,  soldiers,  and 
the  dockyard  famUies,  and  at  which  the 
attendance  will  be  Toluntary.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exsggerate  the  importance  of 
these  free-will  senrices  in  connection  with 

our  army  and  nafy  work 

I  cannot  conclude  this  without  a  refcr- 
enoe  to  the  sudden  loss  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Cap- 
tain," on  her  way  to  this  port^  to  form  one 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  As  she 
was  manned  entirely  from  the  west  of 
England,  maoy,  very  many,  of  her  crew  of 
fife  hundred  must  hare  been  Methodists. 
What  a  call  to  us  is  their  death,  to  labour 


day  and  night,  that  we  may,  if  poisi^ 
present  erery  one  of  our  men  "fuihlcM 
before  the  preseaoe  of  His  glory,  with 
exceeding  joy  1 " 

Frowi  Serjeant  Major  F .^October 

10th,  1870.— I  haTc  good  news  regard- 
ing the  Soldiers*  Home ;  we  have  glorioos 
meetings  there.  A  tea-meeting,  at  whid 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sereaty  pre- 
sent, took  place  two  days  before  I  left  the 
Curragh.  Mr.  Duncan  gare  an  addreo^ 
foUowed  by  Major  Paget  and  otheci. 
Best  of  all,  God  put  His  seal  upon  the 
meeting,  and  good  was  done.  A  night  or 
two  alter,  the  reading-room  in  the  fruit 
was  filled  with  soldierB  awembled  lor 
prayer ;  two  were  ooiTineed  of  sin,  and 
found  peaee  in  the  Saviour.  Our  Sabbatbt 
have  been  remarkably  Uesaed  acasoas; 
the  prayer-meetings  have  been  marked  by 
the  Spirit'a  influence,  and  nsany  have  beea 
brought  to  the  Lord.  I  gave  over  a  dssi 
of  nine  members^  when  I  left  the  Camgh, 
to  Mr.  Doncan.  I  met  these  alter  morn- 
ing preaching.  A  good  work  seeau  going 
on  in  many  parts.  Seijeant  W—  ii 
restored  to  God,  and  Seijeant  S  *— ,  at 

the  B ,  baa  found  peace  and  joj  ia 

believing.    Praise  the  Lord  I 


HOME-MISSIONAEY  COEEESPONDENCE. 


1.  Crotdon. — From  the  Rev,  J,  Ste» 
pheneon,  j9.^.~October  18th,1870.— Our 
numbers  in  this  new  Mission-station  for 
the  last  quarter  are  thirty-six,  with  seven 
on  trial.  The  quarterly  income  amounts 
to  upwards  of  £7*  We  have  every  reason 
to  hope  for  a  larger  sum  in  the  future. 

This  Mission  district  combines  the  two 
extremes  of  Home- Missionary  labour, — 
(he  very  poor  and  the  viUa  reaidents.  In 
Addiseombe  we  have  a  new  and  very 
respectable  middle-class  popuUtion  insuf- 
ficiently provided  with  places  of  worship, 
and,  until  we  csme,  without  a  single  Non- 
conformiftt  chape),  except  one,  the  servieea 
in  which,  though  it  is  legally  a  Disseating 
plaee  of  wonhip,  are  conducted  according 


to  the  usages  of  the  Ifstsbltihmmt 
Whole  streeta  of  villaa  have  ^nmg  ap 
during  the  last  t^r%  yean,  and  have  bsca 
rapidly  inhahitrd ;  so  that  thia  part  of  the 
district  now  eontains  a  population  of  aboat 
eight  thousand,  and  bniUing  ia  still  goiB([ 
forward.  In  ita  western  portion  the 
pe(^  are  much  poorer.  A  dniter  uf 
three  or  four  roads  is  filled  with  ariisBas, 
small  shopke^ers,  and  labomrs.  Aaoag 
these  we  have  a  fine  field  for  Home- 
Mission  work,  which  is  already  begianiag 
to  pay  for  coltivation.  The  lower  ports 
of  this  ndghbouihood  have  been  difidcd 
into  nine  districts,  mmk  of  which  or 
already  elBcieatly  worked  bj  ladies  of  the 
eongr^gation.      It   ia  *'**n'thirf  hew 
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Here  we  hare  many  in  a  slate  comparable 
only  to  that  of  the  neglected  in  the  East 
End  of  London.  Oar  Mission-room  is 
doing  well.  The  week^night  congregation 
averages  thirty ;  the  Sunday  congregation 
is  good.  A  Sunday-school,  a  night-school* 
•  Temperance  Society,  a  Band  of  Hope, 
and  a  Working  Man's  Club  are  all  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state.  Much  of  onr 
jMst  success  is  due  to  the  excellent  and 
untiring  work  of  Mr.  Maunder,  whoie 
removal  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  us.  Alto- 
gether there  is  here  moch  to  encourage 
ns. 

2.  WiLUTON.— IVow  tke  Rev.  H. 
Smallwood  (b). — October,  1870. — At  our 
three  principsl  places  the  Home-Mission 
work  of  cottage-services  is  encouraging; 
and  our  regular  congregations  are  thereby 
increased,  and  our  people  quickened  to 
work  for  God.  We  have  tried  to  enter 
several  villages,  but  have  not  sueoeeded« 
in  consequence  of  High-Churohism  aeting 
upon  gross  ignorance  and  servile  fear.  We 
are  denounced  as  "heretics  and  wicked 
people ; "  but  still  we  are  cheered  in  our 
work. 

8.  CuwB. — From  the  Rev.  L  Hard- 
ing,—OMtxa  1st,  1870.— By  the  Divine 
blessing  our  Hightown  congregation  and 
Church  will  become  a  religious  power  in 
this  important  town.  We  are  quickened* 
and  have  been  thankfid  to  witness  many 
conversions.  Our  people  are  working 
constantly  and  thoroughly  to  benefit  their 
neighbours.  The  mission  chapel  is  well 
attended,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  it  is 
always  full.  Our  recently  established 
day-school  has  greatly  added  to  onr  con- 
gregations, as  the  parents,  in  this  case, 
follow  the  children.  It  is  intended  to 
build  a  new  chapel,  to  supersede  the  old 
one,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  There 
ought  to  be  three  Wesleyan  chapels 
capable  of  accommodating  one  thousand 
penons  each,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  place;  bnt  at  present  we  have  not 
the  means  for  such  an  undertaking.  Our 
day-schools  are  full.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the 
Cliffe,  who  has  been  a  most  liberal  sup- 
porter of  this  mission  from  the  firsti 
generously  supplies  us  with  tracts. 
2 
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4.  BoxcASTEK. — From  the   Rev.    W,  not  rich,  an  wflliDg  aad  tertj  worion 
H.      F«/*^r.— September,    1870.— The  for  6o(L 

sheU  of  our  new  chapel  is  near]/  com- 
pleted. Many  are  g^  that  a  day-sehool  6.  Glaboow.  {CmtJkairi'roMd.)^T^ 
will  be  connected  with  it,  ai  thej  are  first  Wesleyan  dapel,  on  the  sooth  side  of 
annojed  bj  the  nnworthj  means  resorted  the  Q/de,  was  the  bailduig  in  Bridge- 
to  bj  some  of  other  Chnrches,  parties  in  street,  now  oeaipied  as  a  statioo  b/  the 
which  act  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Balwaj 
necessitj  of  a  "  Consdenee  Clanse  "  in  Company.  The  chapd-tmsts  of  the  dtj 
all  school  foondations,  and  that  it  will  were,  howerer,  so  hcari^  bunkoed  with 
ha?e  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  debt,  that  to  reliera  them.  "  BkwiibaTj 

Chapd,"  as  it  was  called,  waa  sold  to  the 

5.  FiLiT. — FromtheBev,A,0,Ward,  above-named  cc»iq»aBj,  and  the  Society, 
— November  Ist,  1870.— The  object  con-  i^itii  the  eongngatioii,  was  traasfenei  to 
templated  in  constituting  Filej  a  Home-  John-street.  Sane  time  afterwsrdi  Mr- 
Mission  station  has  succeeded  in  a  remark-  yicn  were  commeneed  in  eonnectioa  with 
able  manner.  We  have  recently  secured  the  Govan  Bar  Ironworks.  The  little 
the  best  site  in  the  town,  valued  at  £450,  cause  steadily  grew  mtil  it  was  Rsolvtd 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  oommodi<)ns  to  buHd  Cathcart-niad  dior^  the  fooads- 
ehapd,  which,  when  completed,  will  sap-  tion-stone  of  whiA  was  laid  exactly  tea 
ply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  visitois  to  this  j^an  ago.  In  1862,  the  sooth-side 
beauUful  watering-plaee,  as  well  as  by  iU  Wesleyms  separated  from  Joha-strect, 
inhabitants.  Under  the  diligent  super-  and  formed  themselves  into  a  new  CireaiL 
intendence  of  my  predecessor,  the  debt  on  With  a  debt  of  £609  rematniBg  on  the 
our  present  chapel  was  liquidated,  and  Cathcart-road  diapel,  thcj  shraak 
£40  per  annum  was  paid  by  the  trustees  involving  themaetves  in  futhcr 
to  the  Circuit-funds.  We  purpose  selling  responsibilities  on  aooooot  of  charch- 
the  old  building  to  the  town  authorities,  sccommodation,  bat  for  a  tiaae  they  "^ 


and  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  io  the  all   their   lequirenienta   by 

new  erection.    We    have   here    also  an  house-meetings  in  tha  distrkt  of  IMe- 

excellent  day-school,  educating  three  huu-  ston.     In    1861,  Mr.  Wiffisn 

dred  children.    A  very  high  estimate  hsa  offered   to    eontrihato   £40  per 

been  formed  of  the  value  of  this  school  by  towards  tha  soppovt  of  a  Hone-MisMasiy 


influential  persons  of  other  Churches.  minister,  and  the  Rer.  Joha  SwA  hariag 

I  am  giving  my  attention  to  the  fisher-  been  appointed,    Paisley-ioai  becams  a 

men  of  Kley,  who  are  a  most  interesting  Home-Misaion   station.     TW   Gsthcart- 

clsss  of  men,  though  not  given,  as  a  nile,  road  oongregatioB  eoatinoed  to 


to  attend  public  worship.     I  find  them     in  numbers,  untiL  in  1869,  the  want  sf  s 
accessible  and  wdl-behaved,  and  ready  to     more  oommodioos  plaea  of 


respond  to  any  kindness  shown  them.  strongly  feK;  and*   Mr.  Hoatsr  haviai 

At  Hunmanby  bands  of  prayer-leaden  offtsred  to  coatribnte  £1,000  towards  the 

are  established,  who,  under  the  care  of  erection  of  a  new  phea  of  wonhip,  tke 

my    colleague,  conduct    cottage-services.  congregatioB     mide     amngeaHits    fw 

Our  congregations  there  improve,  and  our  enlarging  their  field  of  opentioM.   As  the 

members    are    quickened.      At    North  sdieme  grew,  Captain  M'Kelhr  and  Kr. 

Barton  a  beautiful  new  chapel  has  been  Thomas  M'MHIan  agreed  to  contribate 

erected,  the  debt  on  which  will  be  paid  oflT  £503  each,  aad  Mr.  JaaMa  Cooper  wai 

this  yesr.    This  village  chapel  will  con-  Mr.  Pickering  caeh  give  £100.    A  sab- 


tribute  £10  per  annum  to  the  Circuit-     committee  was  then  a^oiuted  to  sekct  s 
fiinds.    Preyer-leaders  are  engaged  here,     suitable  site,  aad  tha  graoBd  ou  which  the 


as  at  Hunmanby.    We  are  greatly  encou-     new  church    is  being  erected  in  Oreal 
raged  in  the  other  places  connected  with     Welliogton-street,  Piaislcy-road,  was  par- 


thifl  mission -station.    We  see  in  all  this     cbased  at  aeoit  of  £1,000. 

how  much  may  be  done  by  people  who,  if         The  chapel    and    buildiags  *«ntiff**J 
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m  October  15th.    At 


this  ceremony  additional  loms  were  given, 
indnding  liberal  ones  from  the  children  of 
the  Sonday-schools.  The  Rev.  C.  Prest 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hargreaves  rendered 
▼alnable  assistance,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  bnilding  will  be  erected  free  of  debt. 
Such  a  result  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  onr  Home-Mission  moremcnt. 
There  is  a  fine  field  for  our  work  in  this 
city,  and  also  in  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
and  Dundee ;  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
the  Committee  may  soon  be  enabled,  by 
the  increase  of  their  annual  income,  to 
enter  extensively  on  this  sphere  of  Home* 
Missionary  labour. 


iAL  BELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENOE. 


ppaar  In  our  pifts  onder  the  head  of  "  Genwal  BeligloasIntoUifMies**  are 
I  most  troslworUiy  loarest  at  oar  eomnaiid.  We  oannot  undertake,  how- 
pfoprtoty,  in  all  easei,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  guarantee,  in  every  inataaee 
IT  of  the  names  of  persons  and  placet ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  whieh 
nneeted  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  varioasReUgiousBoeieties 


[0I0U8   LIBIBXr. — A 

lowing  is  at  present 
Min.    The  Scriptures 

circulated  in  great 
an  being  widely  dis- 
lon  Tract  Society  and 
lile  missionaries  of 
'e  free  aeoess  to  preach 
Murta  of  the  country. 
Bstant  Ohurches  have 
led,  and  even  among 
c  priesthood  there  is 
loos  liberty.  As  yet, 
oome,  it  idll  be  a  day 
pain ;  but,  even  now, 
t  of  thanksgiving  for 
»e  for  the  future.     A 

be  the  "BasU  of  a 
Spanish  Church,"  has 
ed,  and  the  leading 
da  we  subjoin.  The 
ted  at  a  meeting  of 
byters,  and  some  forty 
Ave  given  in  their 
)  hopes  are  entertained 
join  the  party.  Some 
Kovocative  of  discus- 


sion, but,  considering  the  quarter  from 
which  the  basis  emanates,  it  is  entitled  to 
grave  consideration. 

"  There  is  proclaimed  and  established  in 
Spain  a  free  national  Christian  Church, 
which  will  be  guided  by  the  following  con- 
stitution until  the  reunion  of  a  National 
Assembly  :— 

"Article  I. — This  Church  receives, 
confesses,  and  believes  every  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  the  Nicene  of  Constantinople, 
and  that  of  St.  Athanasius  embodied  in 
the  first  four  Councils  of  the  Church. 

"II. — This  Church,  which  possesses 
the  faith  of  all  Churches  truly  Christian, 
will  have  its  own  proper  discipline,  which 
may  be  amended  according  to  conditions  of 
time  and  place. 

"  IT!.— This  Church  at  present  will  be 
governed  in  everything  disciplinary  by  a 
Couneil  of  twelve  Presbyters  and  one 
President,  who  are  all  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  to  meet  every  five  years, 
if  no  shorter  period  be  thought  necessary 
by  the  migurity  of  the  Council. 

"IV.— The    towns    will     elect     the 
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|o?eniing  or  parish  miniftcn,  who  shall 
be  preyiously  examined,  orduned,  and 
acknowledged  bj  the  Coimeil. 

M  V. — As  soon  as  two  hundred  presbj  ten 
are  convened  together,  they  will  be  cited 
to  form  a  Coaacil  of  the  first  General 
Assembly,  the  which  will  re-elect  or 
re-name  a  new  Gonncii  to  establish  the 
mode  or  form  of  the  celebration  of  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies  or  Synods,  as  well  as  to 
give  a  definite  approval,  addition,  or  cor- 
rection of  these  bases,  exclnding,  however 
the  one  in  reference  to  that  of  questions 

of  faith. 

"VI.— The  ecclesiastical  ministrations 
will  be  dispensed  gratis  in  this  Church,  as 
done  and  ordered  by  Jesns  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  in  virtue  whereof  there  is 
abolished  the  payments  at  marriage, 
baptism,  and  burial;  yet  the  ministers  of 
this  Church  shall  be  watchful  and  ready, 
night  and  day,  to  fdlftl  their  doties. 

"  VII.— The  ministers  of  this  Chureh 

are  prohibited  from  receiving  any  salary 

from  the  State. 
«*  VIII.— No  persons  can  be  mimsters  of    teaching.    Mas*  and  veaptrt  ire  perpetual. 


ftiU  influence  of  the  Roaaian  rdigion  on 
the  masses  of  the  people.    Thereisaboly 
gate  to  the  Kremlin,  over  which  is  «s- 
pended  a  miraculous  picture  image  of  tke 
Saviour,  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it, 
and  passing  under  which,  all  paaaengen 
must  uncover  their  heads.    At  the  ot^ 
end  of  the  Kremlin,  there  is  a  miracoloQi 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  before  these,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  are  men  and  weaen 
crossing  themselves,    bowing,  and  ffea 
prostrating   themselvea    to    the   grond. 
Some  would  say, "  A  very  religious  peofle, 
not  ashamed  of  their  rdigioa  in  poUie ;  '* 
others  would  aay,  "  A  very  aapmtitieM 
people,  making  their  religicm  eonsist  in 
outward    aets,  and    divoretng    it    firom 
morals ; "    others  would  go  farther,  and 
uy,  "  A   downright    idolntrooa   pec^le. 


oifering  to  the  worica  of  neii'a  bands  the 
adoration  belonging  to  God  invisible." 

One  thing  is  ecrtain,  tkat  anek  a  people 
need  instmetion;  bat  the  nuked  dcfeet 
of  the  Rossian  Chureh  is  an  absence  of 


this  Church  who  do  not  live  moral  lives, 
are  of  good  manners,  and  whose  religious 
and  poUtieal  principles  are  not  deariy 
presentable. 

*'  IX.— The  ministers  of  this  Church  are 
in  every  sense  on  a  level  with  the  members 
of  their  flock  in  the  scale  of  rank  and 
social  standing,  and  will  be  called  guiding 
brothers,  in  conformity  with  the  works 
and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.'* 


•  • 


Russia  and  Sweden  :  The  Geeikamd 
LuTHEBAN  Chuecues. — If  ohurchcs  made 
with  hands  can  make  a  city  "  holy,"  Mos- 
cow well  deserves  the  title,  as  it  contains 
nearly  four  hundred,  and  about  one  hundred 
chapels.  Each  church  has  five  cupolas, — 
the  centre  said  to  be  in  honour  of  the 
Saviour,  the  others  of  the  four  Evangelists* 
Some  of  these  cupolas  are  gilt,  or  diining 
brass ;  some  are  painted  green,  aome  bine, 
spotted  with  stars ;  some  are  smooth,  aome 
liuktutioally  carved;  but  all,  when  aeen 
firom  some  elevated  spot,  in  the  light  of 
the  snn^  rising  as  they  do  from  a  waving 
sea  of  green  roofk — ^present  a  scene 
unequalled  in  Europe.    Here  one  sees  the 


but  sermons  are  seareely  ever  heard ;  and 
without  preaching,  ordinaoeea  hare  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  Ben  soper- 
stitions  rites.  This  abaenee  of  pceaehiag 
renders  tract  distribution  still  aeie  im- 
portant. Pious  and  tiioughtfol  RossiBas 
are  beginning  to  feel  this.  Soae  of  the 
monks  of  one  of  the  Moscow  tmaitrrift 
have  pubKahed  tracts,  of  whiek  I  bate 
obtained  copies.  One  wortlij  gentleBMB, 
Mr.  BidioffUdu  distributes  than  eoasCsatly 
in  the  railway  train. 

This  is  not  the  plaee  to  deaeribe  seoMS, 
but  I  may  mention  aosoe  distinctive  eha- 
raeteristiea  of  the  Greek  Chnr^ 

1.  The  ehurohea  an  in  the  fern  of  a 
Greek  eross,  the  nave,  transepts,  sad 
chancel  being  of  equal  length.  Thn  nhaarrl 
— their  most  holy  plaee,  into  which  wQBMa 
may  not  enter,  and  when  stands  the  sUar, 
in  firont  of  whidi  no  li^aan  may  psss 
is  separated  firan  the  nave  and  traasepts 
by  the  ieonostas,  on  whidi  sn  paintad  ths 
saered  images,  and  onwhi^  sn  lavishsd 
the  ridkes  of  the  dmrdu  CohBas  of 
malaehita  snd /49Mf  Amilf,  as  al  St  tssae's, 
or  of  ridi  gQding,  sepsnte  tke  pklaws, 
whieh    in    flreqoeati^    ipecntid    with 
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Whittaker,  who  during  his  chsplainer 
preached  the  same  truths.  As  his  sue- 
cessor,  the  Russia  Compsny  appointed  Mr. 
Penny,  an  earnest  Ritualist.  He  began  by 
at  once  introducing  his  peculiarities.  The 
people  remonstrated;  he  nerer  answered 
their  appeal,  but  engaged  in  an  agitation 
to  change  the  organization  of  the  congre- 
gation. For  four  years  correspondence 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  Embassy,  the 
OoTcmment,  and  the  Russia  Company. 
Nothing  is  yet  decided,  but  the  Jftgitation 
has  had  the  unhappy  effect  of  causing 
many  to  withdraw  altogether  from  public 
service. 

Sweden  and  Norwojf. — ^The  contrast 
between  the  whole  appearance  of  the  people 
in  these  Protestant  countries,  with  that  of 
the  Russian,  is  very  marked.  We  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of  a  higher  civilization, 
produced  by  a  teaching  Church,  while 
missing  the  outward  marks  of  superstition. 

The  worship  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  retained  much  of  the  pre- Reformation 
times.  The  altar  has  two  lights  burning 
by  day.  In  the  cathedral  of  Bergen,  there 
were  branched  candlesticks  with  many 
flames.  The  priest  wears  a  snrpliee,  and 
over  it  a  rich  robe  with  an  embroidered 
cross.  They  have  the  decorations  which 
our  Ritualists  are  anxious  to  adopt;  but 
with  them  all  is  old,  usual,  familiar. 
The  sermon  is  preached  in  the  Geneva 
doak,  with  a  projecting  ruff  round  the 
neck ;  and  in  many  churches  the  truth  of 
justification  by  faith  only,  which  is  heard 
in  the  pulpit,  counteraots  the  apparent 
sacramentalism  of  the  rituaL 

Many  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  are,  of 
course,  "high  and  dry;*'  but  there  has 
been  a  great  awakening  in  these  countries, 
and  there  are  now  a  goodly  number  of 
earnest  men  who,  being  converted  them- 
selves, are  anxious  for  the  conversion  of 
others. 

In  Sweden  there  is  an  active  society  for 
foreign  and  home-missionary  work.  Its 
foreign  field  is  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 
Twelve  missionaries  have  been  sent  out,  but 
eight  have  perished,  killed  by  the  climate 
or  the  natives.  Yet  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
are  not  wanting.  The  president  of  the 
training  college  told  me  that  he  expects  to 
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commence  the  next  Beasion  with  thiity 
•tndente.  The  society  emploji  colportenn* 
who  are  erangelitta  as  well  as  hooksellen, 
and  who  receive  a  preparatory  training  for 
their  work  in  an  institution  which  we 
Tisited.  It  has  also  a  considerahle  book 
and  tract  department.  It  pnblishes  many 
of  Luther's  best  doctrinal  and  experimental 
works,  and  has  also  on  its  Catalogne,  "  The 
Anxioos  Inqoirer,"  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  and 
other  similar  publicationi. 

The  Norwegian  Luther  Society,  of 
which  Gandidat  Hocrem  is  the  secretary,  is 
a  daughter  of  the  Stockholm  Institution. 
It  employs  scTcnteen  colporteurs,  who  are 
all  labouring  in  connection  with  parish 
clergymen.  Such  an  agency^seems  indis- 
pensable fbr  Norway,  where  the  average 
sixe  of  a  parish  is  seventy  square  miles, 
where  there  are  many  churches  to  be 
serred  by  one  pastor,  and  where  the 
people  are,  therefore,  thrown  very  modi 
on  their  own  resources  for  edification* 
The  institution  is  in  its  infimcy.  It  has, 
howerer,  published  eleven  tracts.  Two 
only  are  from  the  writings  of  Luther. 
One  is  a  serious  addreaa  by  a  Norw^pan 
bishop  to  his  people,  when  suifering  from 
a  terrible  fkmine;  and  the  remainder 
are  translations  from  the  English.  Mr. 
Hcerem  edits  three  periodicals,  one  of 
which  only  pays  its  expenses,  and  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  promote  true 
spiritual  religion. 

Besides  these  societies  in  connection 
with  the  national  Churches,  there  is  an 
institution  at  Stockholm,  entitled  the 
Missionary  Union,  which  is  conducted  by 
the  Baptists,  of  whom  there  are  eight 
thousand  in  Sweden,  and  a  few  in  Norway. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Wiberg,  formerly  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  is  the  leading  min- 
ister of  the  body,  and  held  in  high  repute 
by  the  pious  people  of  Stockholm.  Mr. 
Palmquist,  the  publisher  for  the  institu- 
tion, has  a  good  supply  of  Evangelietl 
tracts  and  books;  the  latter  being  pub- 
lished, for  the  most  part,  at  his  own  risk. 
—Report  of  the  Bev.  0.  H.  Davis  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Refiffious  Tract  Society. 


Febsia  :  THB  BABXit.* — Babim,  while 
it  acknowledges  the  Koran  as  of  Diviae 
origin  and  authority,  proclaims  the  abro- 
gation of  some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines. 
It  dainu  to  be  as  distinct  from  and  sope- 
rior  to  Mohammedanism,  as  Chiistiaaitj 
is  distinct  fix>m  and  superior  to  Jodaiim. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  no  snch  scheme  of 
religion  has,  in  mnny  generations,  pro- 
duced such  a  sensation  in  Persin  as  this  of 
the  ao-caUed  B4b.  The  dread  of  th< 
Mollahs  caused  it  to  be  snppreaaed.  Iti 
histoiy  is  one  of  exile  and  blood,  but  stiO 
it  lives.  It  glories  in  its  martyrs  and  the 
martyr-spirit  that  still  animates  its  dis- 
ciples. They  cherish  the  strongest  frith 
in  the  destiny  of  their  retigioa  to  seeofe 
for  itself  recognition  and  power.  This 
frith  prompts  them  to  perikMS  under- 
tsldngs  for  the  ftirtheranee  of  their  Divine 
mission,  as  they  believe  it  to  be. 

The  aims  and  the  seal  of  these  seetarics 
are  forcibly  illustrated  bj  an  event  which 
occurred  last  autumn  at  Tehran.  As  the 
Shah  was  riding  out  one  dny,  he  obseind 
a  man  at  a  little  distance  watting 
It  was  remembered  that  he  had  been 
there  on  previous  oeeasions,  sad  the  kiag 
sent  and  had  him  brou^t.  Upon  iaqmry, 
he  acknowledged  being  a  BAbee,  and  stated 
that  he  wis  the  bearer  of  a  petitioB  to  the 
SkahfromtheChief  of  the  BAbeesai  Acre, 
who  had  seventy  thonsand  men  mider  his 
orders.  The  doeoment  waa  pieseated,  sad 
proved  to  be  a  petition  in  h^alf  of  the 
sectfor  liberty  to  reaide  uamdestcd,  in  the 
Shah's  dominions,  and  in  the  free  cxeirise 
of  their  religion.  The  petition  was  not 
granted,  of  eourse,  and  the  man  wss 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  to  make 
him  reveal  his  asaoeiatea.  He  died  uder 
the  great  suiferings  inflicted,  revealiif 
nothing,  and  meeting  his  end  with  the 
utmost  ealmneas.  He  told  his  tortirm 
that  his  death  wis  of  small  eonseqaeace, 
as  every  one  of  the  seventy  tkooaand  BAbces 
was  ready  to  die  in  the  eaaie  amse  *,  thst 
others  would  be  sent  on  a  like  emnd; 
and  that  in  the  end,  unless  their  prayer 
was  granted,  the  king  would  donbtlcM  he 


*  Commooicated  to  the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Miasiona  by  the  Bcv.  B. 
Lar?u,  Jiin ,  of  Tehran. 
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preparing  the  way  for  the  evangelixation 
of  Persia.  From  the  ranks  of  the  Bftbee 
enthusiasts  we  are  not  sanguine  of  many 
converts  to  Christianity;  bat  from  the 
spirit  of  dissent  which  B&bism  seems 
destined  to  awaken,  the  cause  of  Christ 
has  much  to  hope. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  few  adherents 
of  this  new  fSuth  in  Oroomiah  has  been  of 
the  most  friendly  kind,  and  has  led  to 
many  deeply  interesting  conversations,  of 
which  Christ  has  been  the  prominent 
theme.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  some 
of  them  are  not  foind  in  the  book-shop 
we  have  recently  opened  in  the  market. 
They  have  brought  with  them  their  scep- 
tical Mussulman  acquaintances,  and  many 
long  discussions  and  expositions  of  the 
doetrines  of  the  Gospel  have  taken  place 
there  day  after  day.  They  have  found  out 
our  place  for  Tnrkish  preaching,  and  are 
occasional  attendants  on  that  service.  A 
Mohammedan,  for  years  a  secret  professor 
of  his  faith  in  Christ,  regularly  comes  to 
an  evening  Bible-class  conducted  by 
Dr.  Van  Norden. 

We  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the  issne  of 
our  new  labours  so  auspiciously  begun. 
The  cause  must  go  forward.  It  may  be 
that  the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs  must 
mingle  with  that  of  the  disciples  of  B&b 
before  Islamism  shall  sheath  its  sword, 
and  liberty  to  confess  Christ  openly  be 
won  in  Persia.  Be  it  so.  The  followers 
of  Christ  can  iU  afford  to  yield  to  the 
adherents  of  Bib  the  honour  of  superior 
devotion,  or  of  greater  readiness  to  suffer 
for  the  extension  of  their  £gdth.  We  most 
earnestly  ask  the  prayers  of  all  God's 
people  in  connection  with  this  deeply 
interesting  and  important  subject. 

France:  Popish  Missions. — France 
has  been  the  great  centre  of  Popish  mis- 
sionary effort.  The  Association  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  throughout  the 
old  and  new  world  consists  of  two  separate 
councils,  one  established  at  Lyons,  and  the 
other  at  Paris.  The  subscription  is  one 
halfpenny  per  week,  or  is.  2d.  a  year. 
One  subscriber  in  ten  acts  as  collector,  and 
pays  in  the  amount  to  another  member 
of   the  Association,  who  has  ten  snch 
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colleetioiit,  in   other  wordi,  one  hundred  present  war,  has  fallen.    How,  then,  ihall 

snbacriptionB  to  receive.   Dnring  the  years  the  gifta  be  anstained,  or  the  IreMnriei  of 

1866  and  1 867  there  had  hern  a  falling  off  the  Propagation  be  replenifhed  ? 

in  the  weekly  collections ;  and  the  Report  Straabnrg  contributed  116,276  francs, 

for  the  latter  commences  with  soonds  of  of  which  1,874  firancs  were  for  raaaies : 

lamentation  and  alarm: — "It  mnat  be  Lyona,    880,267    franca.      Straabnrg  ii 

aaid  that,  if  the  falling  off   obterrable  cmsbcd,  Lyons   ia  threatened.     It  has 

during  the  last  taro  yeara  in  the  progress,  little  to  spare   beyond  the  expenditors 

eontinnona  np  to  that  time,  of  the  Society,  needed  for  its  own  defence.    Paria— be 

ahonld  not  be  arrested,  the  consequences  lesgnered  Paria — gave   207,756  francs-, 

cannot  be  otherwise  than  disastrous  to  the  what  can  it  give  now  ? 

Catholic  Missions."    It  is  admitted  that  Taming  to  the   expenditure,  we  are 

the  Missions  already  established  have  no  amaxed  at  tbc  diveraity  of  opcratiotts.    la 

aelf  supporting  power,  and  that,  if  "  the  Burope  and  other  hnda,  in  Christian  aad 

receipts  of  the  Society  remain  stationary,  heathen  lands,  amongat  the  dviliied  aad 

a  two-fold  injury  will  be  inflicted ;  the  old  barbarian,  we  find  these  MiaaioBa.    Be- 

Miaaiona  will  find  their  rcaonrcea  dimin-  li^ng*  »  they  do,  that,  without  the  pak 

iahed,  and  new  Miaaiona  will  receive  but  of  the  Romiah  Chnreh  there  ia  no  aalra- 

a  portion    of    the  support  which  they  tion,  her  priesta  and  Totaiies  net  npoa 

require."    And  there  are  then  introduced  a  that  principle,  and  multiply  her  agencies. 

aeriea  of  eztracta  from  the  lettera  of  mis-  With  them  we  find  a  bad  principle  CMf- 

sionaries,  in  diverse  parts  of  the  world,  getically  worked ;  with  ua  there  ia  a  good 

lamenting  their  deatitation,  and  pleading  principle  feebly  worked.    "The  childra 

for  help.  of  this  world  are  in    their   genetttioB 

But  if  this  were  so  when  the  power  of  wiser  than  the  children  of  light."    Tkas 

France  waa  as  yet  unbroken,  and  it  held  in  the  Church  of  Rome  haa  her  aggnssire 

its  hand  the  iron  sceptre  wherewith  to  Missions  in 'England,  and  her  ddensife 

amite  the  nationa,  what  must  it  be  now.  Missions  in  Ireland.      The  Miaaiona  ia 

when  its  right  hand  has  been  paralyxed,  Ireland  cost  but  little,  comparatively ;  the 

and   the    mace  dashed  to  the  ground?  nun  apportioned  to  them  ia  not  60.000 

According    to  the  balance-sheet  of  the  franea ;  but  Bngland  b  a  great  centre ;  it 

Institution  of  the   Propagation  of  the  >•  a  citadel  of  ProtestantiaBi,  obatractifs 

Eaith,  the  receipta  for  1867  amounted  to  to  the  progreaa  of  Borne,  to  win  whieh 

5,498,781  fhuics.    Of  this  sum  the  dio-  would  be  of  chief  impottanee ;    and  on 

ceaea  of  IVance  contributed  no  leaa  than  this  enterpriaa,  therefiovv,  the  aoeiflty  for 

8,582,658  f^ca.    Let  ua  place  the  prin-  the  Propagation  of  the  Jfkith  expended,  ia 

dpal  national  contributions  in  order, —  ^  specimen  year  whieh  we  have  adeetei 

Prancs.  ^^*'^^  ^^^• 

France 8,582,658  Throughout  the  eontinent  of  Eoap 

Italy  876,666  l""^!^     MMon     m     s|H«ad.    hm 

Belgium 806  575  ««rthem  Europe,  through  Germany.  U 

Germany     262  204  Switxerland.     Advancing  into  MoUaria, 

British  Isles  170.710^  ^•M^^  «*  B«»8«i«.  they  d«ter  at 

Netherlands   102,789  ST^^'**^  I^^  ^.  ^^."^ 

the  islanda  of   the  Indan  Arehipeiago, 

Theae  are  the   principal  contribntora,  they  reappear  in  Asin  Minor  aad  Syria, 

the  bulk  of  the  revenues  being  drawn  •■J,  ^hi^k  iffy^p^f^^t^  y^i,^,,^*.^ 

firom  France  and  Italy,  the  latter  offering.  Poaia,  extend  to  India, 

however,  only  a  tithe  of  the  French  gifta.  Africa  ia  not  forgottea.     Along  the 

It  ia  upon  theae  two  sonreea  of  anpply  northern  ahore,   in  Abyaainia»  aaongst 

that  a  heavy  stroke,  oeeaaioned  by  the  GaDaa,  at  Zaniibar,  and  Madaaawai.  than 


•  Of  thia  total,  no  leaa  than  99,881  frtnea  were  eontribntad  by  Inland. 
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be,  many  of  them,  earnest  men;  bnt, 
under  the  infloenoe  of  Romirii  prindples, 
their  devotion  and  zeal  are  alike  misdi- 
rected i  the  eril  which  the  system  engen- 
ders in  dne  time  re-acts  npon  itself,  and  tlw 
pretentions  structures  which  are  railed  ar« 
OTerthrown  as  by  an  earthquake,  and  lie 
lefelled  in  the  dust. 

These  Romish  Missions  have  been  car- 
ried on  at  great  expense,  but  now  we 
would  ask,  how  are  they  to  be  sustained  P 
The  centre  from  whence  they  hafe  spnuig 
has  been  disabled.  The  heart  has  been 
iojired,  and  its  pulsations,  in  all  profaA- 
bility  for  a  considerable  time,  will  be 
marked,  not  by  a  Tigoroas,  but  by  a  feeble 
vitality.  The  Missions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Oceania,  how  are  they  to  be 
supported?  Let  us  leave  them  to  Ood.  He 
knows  the  end  from  the  beginning.  It 
does  seem  as  though  He  would  no  longer 
endure  the  obstructions  at  home  and 
abroad  which  the  Papacy  has  raited  to  the 
progress  of  His  tmth. — Church  Mimon- 
ary  Intelligencer, 
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she  soon  experienced  the  Divine  mercy  nnder 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Withinshaw,  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Nantwich  Circuit.  Ywm. 
the  period  of  her  connection  with  the 
Methodists  she  felt  a  great  love  to  the  elase- 
meeting,  and  it  was  no  trifling  circumstance 
that  could  prevent  her  attendance.  Soon 
after  her  conversion  she  had  the  misfortune 
by  a  fall  to  dislocate  some  bones  in  her 
foot ;  and  she  was  ordered  by  her  medical 
attendant  to  lie  in  bed  some  weeks ;  but 
in  little  more  than  a  week  she  found  her 
way,  on  crutches,  to  her  beloved  weekly 
communion  with  the  people  of  Ood. 

In  common  with  the  Methodists  of  those 
early  times  she  had  her  share  of  persecution 
for  Christ's  sake.  Her  brothers  and  friends 
considered  it  anything  but  "respectable** 
to  be  associated  with  them :  it  was,  in  their 
estimation,  to  lose  caste  with  the  better 
class  of  people.  Her  Methodism  was  the 
subject  of  many  a  sneer  from  her  ddeir 
brother ;  and  she,  along  with  her  young  lady 
companions  who  had  made  the  same  diotee 
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rith  ktnelf,  wen  often  tddreMed  in  words 
ad  tones  of  derision.    Some  of  her  neigh- 
Kmrs  were"  eonoemed  for  the  wel&re"of 
he  yonng  conrert ;  and  beliefing  that  she 
lad  taken  a  foolish  step,  damaging  to  her 
irospeets,    thooght    that    her    yonthfol 
iztrafagance  should  he  checked.     They 
■epresented  to  the  grandfsther  that  the 
kiethodisU  were  the  followers  of  the  "  false 
^phet;''that  she  would  be  mined  for 
ife;  and   nrged  npon  him  the  duty  of 
peremptory    interference.    Bnt  like   the 
liscreet  Gamaliel,  the  old  gentleman  only 
replied, "  If  it  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to 
nanght ;  bnt  if  it  be  of   God,  we  cannot 
OTerthrow  it; "  and  so  refused  to  interfere. 
Miss  Pearson  had  a  good  voice,  and  she 
longht  solaee  amidst  her  persecutions,  and 
fineqnently  amidst    her    daily  duties,    in 
the  use  of  various  pieces  of  saered  song.  She 
firaqnently  expressed  her  satisfiMtion  with 
the  ehoioe  she  had  made,  andthejoyons 
eiBotbns  of  her  youthful  heart,  by  singing 
the  anthem,  "  Although  the  fig-tree  shall 
not  blossom,"  etc. 

In  the  year  1816,  she  gave  her  hand  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  a  respectable 
farmer.   They  lived  for  eight  or  nine  years 
upon  a  fsrm  belonging  to  Mrs.    Hill's 
gnnd&ther;     and     afterwards    took    a 
larger  one,  under  the  Earl  of  -»— ,  who 
ml^iected  hii  tenant  to  the  restriction  that  he 
should  not  attend  "dissenting  meetings." 
Mrs.  Hill  lamented  this  step ;  and  deelsred 
she  would  rather  have  sacrifieed  the  farm 
than  have  submitted  to  the  unreasonable 
reservation.  She  said,  they  never  prospered 
there ;  in  fiiet,  a  series  of  troubles  of  more 
than  ordinary  magnitude  then  commeuced, 
under  which  she  wonldmeekly  mmj,  "  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him ; "  and, 
"  Behold,  my  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my 
record  is  on  high."  Bnt  notwithstanding  the 
interdict,  she  continued  iaithftil  to  the 
people  of  her  choice ;  and  by  her  persistent 
and  regular  attendance   at  the  various 
means  of  grace  proved  that "  many  waters 
eannot  quench  love."  Her  husband,  accom- 
panied by  his  devoted  wife,  would  ooea- 
sionally  ride  to  the   Potteries,  fourteen 
miles  distant,  to  unite  with  the  proscribed 
sect,  and  to  join  in  servioes,  which  were 
highly  prised.  Mrs.  Hill  was  a  thorough 
Methodist.    One  of  her  cherished  remi- 


niseenees  was  the  pleanre  and  prolt  the 
had  received  from  hearing  the  late  Robert 
Newton  at  the  re-opening  of  Nantwick 
chapel,  to  which  |daee  she  had  ridden  on 
horsebsek  behind  her  husband,  on  piDioBS. 
From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
her  Christian  course  she  was  decided  sod 
steadfiMt, — the  secret  of  her  steady,  uniform 
religious  life  being  her  sustained  hsbit  of 
private  devotion.    Every  morning,  sftcr 
breakfast,  she  would  retire  to  her  roost  for 
private  prayer  and  the  reading  of  God*s  holy 
Word,  of  which  it  was  her  custom  at  uiek 
times  to  read  two  or  three  chapters.    Is 
these   seasons    she   read    the  Scriptoret 
through  several  timea.  Inillnstrationoftk 
firmness  of  her  character  we  may  add,  that 
after  she  lost  her  husband,  and  was  left 
with  a  young  fiunily,  she  was  advised  to 
remove  to  Cong^eton.    Here  her  means  of 
sobaistence  were  slender,  and  she  had  a  hsrd 
ezperienee  of  the  struggle  of  Kfo.    Bst 
she  maintained  her  confidfuce  in  Godt 
constantly    pleading     His    promises    is 
prayer;  and  bringing  thoee  portions  of 
Scripture  before  her  children  whi^  were 
the  stay  of  her  own  mind.     When  tutk 
was  severely  exercised,  she  would  plesd 
the  promise,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  aid  do 
good;  so  shalt  thoa  dwell  in  the  land,  sad 
verily  thou  Shalt  be  fed.**    Shewonldoftea 
seek  to  sustain  her  eonfidenee  by  singiBg 
the 


"  Cast  on  the  ftdeli^ 
Of  my  redeeming  Lord ;  **  ete. 

For  many  years  ahe  observed  the  Ynhf 
Csst,  and  devoted  the  day  to  rdigioai 
exercises  and  prayer.  As  her  hesltk 
became  more  delicate,  her  family  woald 
sometimes  intimate  that  fiMting  was  too 
great  a  tax  upon  her  strength,  to  which  ahe 
was  wont  to  reply, "  I  fed  all  the  hsppwr 
for  it" 

She  was  partienlar  in  her  ubeiinafff 
of  the  Lord*a  di^ :  ita  hout  wen  sacred 
with  her.  She  loved  ita  calm,  aad  gate 
attention  to  its  pnUie  and  private  datiee ; 
carefully  guarding  against  the  visits  of 
friends,  soeial  tea  partiea,  and  rides,  which 
were  sometimes  proposed  as  her  hsahh 
declined. 

She  sought  to  eonfcrm  to  the  diieetions  of 
God's  word  in  respeet  to  dreaa.  HcropiiiaB 
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afraid  to  die :  you  have  put  your  trust  in 
Christ  for  salvation."  To  which  she  replied 
with  surprising  emphasis,  considering  her 
great  weakness,  "  O  yes  ! 

'  Other  title  I  disclaim; 

This,  only  this,  is  all  my  plea : 
I  the  chief  of  sinners  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  me.* " 

And  trusting  only  in  Christ  she  passed 
away  from  the  fellowship  of  saints  below  to 
join  the  innumerable  company  who, 
having "  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,"  are  now  before  the  throne 
of  God.  T.  S. 

EuzABiTH  Eaco  tt,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Harwood,  was  born  at  Padbnry, 
in  Buckinghamshire.  She  spent  the  first 
eight  years  of  her  life  in  that  quiet  village, 
and  the  next  twenty-three  years  at  Bourton, 
near  Buckingham.  From  her  earliest  days 
she  often  resolved  to  give  her  heart  to 
God.  When  about  ten  years  of  age,  while 
at  a  boarding-school  in  Northampton, 
she  wished  some  Christian  friend  would 
take  her  by  the  hand.  She  then  wrote,  "  I 
fear  I  shall  be  lost.  O  blessed  Lord,  help 
me  to  look  to  Thee, — to  confide  in  Thee  1 " 
When  abont  fifteen,  being  in  London,  at 
the  time  of  the  Conference,  she  was  mnch 
encoursged  on  hearing  many  eminent  and 
good  men  preach  the  Word  of  Life.  She 
was  caUed,  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  to  suffer  much,  both  in  body  and 
mind.  She  wrote,  "  I  can  truly  say,  with 
Lddy  Maxwell,  it  has  been  by  trials,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  I  have  been  led  to 
seek  God.  But  I  lament  my  roviug 
thoughts,  my  forgetfulness  of  God,  my 
natural  wickedness  and  weakness,  and 
feel  thankftd  that  I  am  out  of  hell. 
I  wish  to  serve  God,  but  seem  to 
wander  from  Him.  I  mourn  over  the 
depravity  of  my  heart.  My  lightness  of 
spirit,  my  hasty  temper,  rises  quickly. 
O  for  more  grace  to  subdue  it  I  I  need 
mercy,  but  I  feel  it  difficult  to  exercise 
simple  faith."  Soon  after  she  writes,  "  I 
remember  the  spot  where,  pleading  with 
God  alone,  I  felt  power  to  trust  in  Him, 
to  venture  my  all  on  Him  alone ;  and  I 
bless  God  I  have  enjuyed  much  of  His 
love  to- day."     She  then  began  to  meet  in 
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dati,  and  had  much  enjoyment  in  com- 
munion with  the  people  of  God,  and  in 
partaking  of  the  Snpper  of  the  Lord  with 
them. 

Haying  now  a  strong  desire  to  be 
nsefol,  she  prayed  for  the  conversion  of 
her  father  and  relations,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Chnrch,  as  Tract-distributor, 
secretary  to  a  Dorcas  Committee,  in  seek- 
ing to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  ministers' 
homes,  and  as  a  collector  for  the  Missions. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-one  she  married,  and 
felt  moc^  the  responsibility  of  entering 
opon  a  new  sphere  of  life,  bnt  ever  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  go  to  any  part  of 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  to  which,  along  with 
her  husband,  she  might  be  sent.  On  her 
thirty-third  birth-dsy  she  wrote,  "It  is 
most  likely  I  have  lived  out  more  than 
half  my  days,  and  yet  I  do  not  love 
Jeans  as  I  could  wish.  I  have  done  little 
for  Him  who  shed  His  life's  blood  for  me. 
I  hope,  by  Clod's  grace,  to  live  nearer  to 
Him.    O  my  Heavenly  Father,  help  me  1 

'O  do  not  suffer  me  to  sleep. 
Who  on  Thy  love  depend ; 
Bnt  still  Thy  £uthful  tervant  keep. 
And  uve  me  to  the  end  1 ' " 

After  frequent  and  long  affliction^  she 
says,  "  This  is  the  fifth  Sabbath  at  home; 
bnt  I  have  felt  that  the  Lord  is  not  confined 
to  temples  only:  He  has  been  with  me. 
O,  how  I  long  for '  a  closer  walk  with  God  I' 
May  this  affliction  be  fully  sanetified. 
One  of  these  sudden  attacks  may  take  me 
awaj.  O,  that  I  may  be  ready  when  the 
Master  calls  1  Lord,  keep  me  whoUj 
Thine,  in  time  and  eternity  1 " 

The  last  few  days  of  her  life  were  spent 
in  great  weakness  and  pain,  whieb, 
however,  she  bore  with  much  patience. 
She  was  thankful  for  the  least  attention 
paid  to  her,  and  constantly  "looked  to 
Jesus"  as  her  only  hope.  On  Good 
Friday,  March  26th,  1869,  her  happy 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  worid  where  is 
neither  pain  nor  death,  there  to  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord. 

As  a  professed  Christian,  Mrs.  Eacott 
strove  to  please  God,  to  serve  her 
"  generation  according  to  His  will,"  and 


to  maintain  the  life  of  God  in  her  own 
soul.  She  delighted  in  devotional  eier- 
eises.  She  was  constant  and  pnnetaal  in 
her  attendance  on  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary; and  her  practiee  was  to  retire  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening  for  reading  and  prayer. 
She  was  happy  in  communion  with  the 
people  of  God,  and  found  class- meetings 
to  be  as  refreshing  wtlis  to  her  souL  Shs 
was  remarkable  for  the  esteem  in  whick 
she  held  the  Scriptures,  feding  thai 
the  attainment  of  an  elevated  state  of 
piety  is  intimately  oonneeted  with  aa 
assiduous  and  diligent  perusal  of  tht 
Divine  Word.    She  wrote, 

"  May  the  blest  Volnme  ever  lie 
Close  to  my  heart,  and  near  mine  eye. 
Till  life's  last  hour  my  soul  eagsge. 
And  be  my  chosen  heritage." 

The  saered  Book  always  lay  open  in 
her  ehamber. 

Mrs.  Eacott  waa  oonactaitioiu  aid 
straightforward  in  all  her  transaetioMb 
and  strove  to  perform  all  itkttvc  dstiea  Aroi 
right  motives  and  in  the  fonr  of  God.  At 
a  daughter,  she  eherished  tender 
towards  her  parents,  striving  to 
them  in  every  aonow,  and  mder  eveiy 
affliction.  In  her  firiendships*  she  wm 
sinoere,  true,  and  eonatant  Aaa  wife,  iha 
was  faithful  in  aU  thinga;  so  that  thi 
*' heart  of  her  bnibttd  did  safety  trwtin 
her."  To  those  who  aerved  nnder  her  she 
was  kind  and  firm,  seeking  their  eonfeft 
and  happine«.  As  a  mother,  she  showed 
fond  attaehment,  and  great  aad  tender 
care,  for  the  child  God  had  given  her. 
Thoughtful  and  prudent,  of  aonnd  ja4g- 
ment>  decided  and  firm,  in  all  her 
tions  she  endeavoured  to  ke^  a 
science  void  of  oirence,"  ever  trastiag  in 
Christ  as  her  only  refuge.  She  oft  thought 
of  her  latter  end,  and  prayed  that  whenever 
it  should  please  God  to  eall  her,  she 
might  be  fully  prepared  fior  her  aokmn 
change.  Her  pn^cr  was  answcrsd. 
The  message  for  whieh  she  had  k^ 
looked  in  hope  and  faith  foond  her  raly 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord.  Her  end 
was  peace. 

J.  £. 
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was  rendered  very  osefnl  as  a  elass-Jcader, 
and  in  other  departments  of  Christian 
service.  In  her  last  illoess  she  was  gra- 
eiously  sustained,  and  bore  a  Messed 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  saerifioe  of 
Jesus,  her  Substitute  and  Saviour.  This 
notice  is  designedly  brief,  since  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  writer  to  topply,  ere  long,  a 
more  extended  record  of  tne  life  and  expe- 
rience of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
exemplary  Christians  whom  it  £u  been 
his  privilege  to  know.  H.  W.  W. 

July  24th.— At  Newiow,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Parry,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Parry,  printer. 
She  had  been  a  member  of  oor  Soeiety 
eighteen  years,  and  sustained  an  un- 
blemished character  to  the  last.  Fkom 
the  state  of  insensibility  whieh  aooom- 
panied  her  brief  bat  mortal  sieknesa,  she 
was  incapable  of  any  conversation  with 
her  friends,  by  whom  her  loss  is  deeply 
felt.  J.  W.  T. 

July  28th.— At  Ooole^  aged  sizty-sefmi 
years,  Mrs.  Floyd,  wifb  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Floyd.  On  Sunday  morning,  July  17ui» 
she  was  seized  with  apoplexy  whilst  wor- 
shipping Ood  in  North-strrat  ehapel,  aad 
was  earned  thence  to  her  bed ;  whieh  die 
never  left  uitil  taken  to  her  rest  in  the 
grave.  Daring  the  first  two  or  three  days 
of  her  illness  she  was  nneonseioas,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  she  suffared  ao 
much  from  pain  and  exhaostioa  that 
speech  was  difficult;  but  what  she  did 
say,  was  so  full  of  faith  and  hope,  aa 
not  only  to  give  a  blessed  testimony 
to  her  safety,  but  siso  much  oomlbrt 
to  those  who  are  left  to  moom  her 
death.  Mrs.  Floyd  gave  her  heart  to 
God  when  seventeen  yean  of  age.  At 
twenty-one,  she  was  "made  peribct  in 
love ; "  and,  fh>m  that  day  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  ahe  so  walked  as  to  "  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  her  Savionr  in  all  thinga." 
By  her  fervent  prayers,  and  quiet  bat  un- 
weaiying  efforts,  she  was  the  means  of 
doing  much  good;  some  of  whieh  she 
saw,  to  her  joy,  and  the  rest  the  "  day  of 
God  "  wiU  dtclare. 

S.  F.  H. 

August  6th. — A  relio  of  the  last  genera- 
tion of  Methodists  has  passed  away  in  the 
person  of  Jane,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pennington*  of  WialJtdeH-Moor,  in  tne 
Manchester  (Irwell- street)  Circuit.  She 
was  bom  in  1788,  and  was  therefore  in 
her  eighty-serenlh  year  at  her  death.  Bat 
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LiriNITT,  continued. 
"  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 

and  eviir  1070 
"  Thoufooir  (Luke  xii.  16-21,)  491 

Early  Methodism  and  Dignitaries  of  the 
Established    Church:     John    Potter, 
saeceaaively  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  608;   Thomas 
Seeker,  successively  Bishop  of  Bristol 
and  Oxford,  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 618— The  general  <^arge,  707; 
commutation  of  holiness,  713  ;  erroneous 
views  of  the  Methodists,  716 — Witness 
of  the  Spirit,  795  ;  natural  and  super- 
natural, 800;    perceptible  inspiration, 
800 — Mr.  Wesley's  irregularities,  espe- 
cially in  employing  lay- preachers,  883, 
983— the   Rev.   Samuel  Wesley,  sen., 
988 ;  conversion  of  sinners,  988  ;  sin- 
less perfection,  989 
Education,  Weslegan:  the  United  Com- 
mittees on,  546.    See  also  Glance  at 
Public  Occuksencis  and    Primary 
Education* 

First  French  Revolution,  the:  its  prin* 
cipal  causes :  general  remarks,  345  ; 
France  under  Louis  XIV.,  346 ;  the 
principles  of  despotism  subversive  of 
morality,  347 ;  the  French  clergy — Galli- 
canism,  348 ;  Louis  XIV.  deceived  by 
his  ministers — his  incapacity,  849 ;  Louis 
XV.,  851 ;  how  to  get  rid  of  abuses — 
elimination  of  Christianity,  its  conse- 
quences, 353 ;  deism  found  wanting, 
854  ;  sensationalism :  caf^s,  salons, 
438 ;  indifference  of  the  government, 
441  ;  opening  of  the  States-General, 
442 ;  the  position  of  Louis  XVI.,  444 ; 
the  position  of  the  Queen,  730;  the 
mob,  731 ;  the  newspapers,  783  ;  whj 
the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Assemblee 
Legislative  proved  unsuccessful,  735 

France.  See  Glance  at  Pubuc  Occur- 
EBNCE8  and  Religious  Intsllioence, 
Genibal. 

French  medutval  romances  t  Introduction, 
1007 — n.  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  and 
the  Roman  dc  Troie,  1116 

From  OranvUle  to  Berlin  :  a  traveller's 
sketch,  8^9 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  £.,  on  Homer, 
153— his  Latin  version  of  Toplady's 
hymn,  *'  Rock  of  Ages,"  etc.,  867 
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GLANCE     AT     PUBLIC     OCCUR- 
RENCES, 

Egypt :  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive — 
The  Pope'8  Conncil  at  Rome — United 
States:  message  to  Congress,  and 
Popish  schools — ^The  Establislunent : 
prosecution  of  clergymen — Primary 
education,  76-80 

New  treaty  with  China — The  Conncil 
at  Rome — Fenianism  and  the  Irish 
priests — The  new  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
172-176 

Political  changes  in  France — ^The 
Pope's  Conncil — Convocation  and  Dr. 
Temple — ^The  national  morality  and 
legislation   on    "contagions  diseases," 

268-272 

Primary  education :  the  Oovemment 
Bill— The  "(Ecumenical"  Council— 
The  state  of  Ireland — ^The  reeonsimetion 
of  Uie  disestablished  Irish  Church,  862- 
867 

The  Education  BiU— Spain:  the 
government  and  the  Pope — Dr.  New- 
man on  Papal  infallibility — ^The  pariia- 
mentary  committee  on  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  456-460 

Ritualism  ^  VotUrance — France : 
the  plebiscitum — Select  Committee  on 
conventual  and  monastie  institutions — 
The  Roman  Catholics  and  lotteries, 
551-554 

The  Primary  Education  Bill— The 
"(Ecumenical"  ConneU— The  Fenian 
raid  in  Canada — ^University  Tests  BiU, 
etc. — "Funeral  sermons"  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  650-655 

The  forthcombg  census— The  war 
spirit  in  Europe — ^The  Primary  Educa- 
tion Act— The  Lectionary  Bill,  858-861 

The  late  massacre  of  foreigners  in 
China — The  occupation  of  Rome  by 
Italian  troops — ^The  war  on  the  Conti- 
nent— Romanist-Irish  sympathy  with 
France— The  Glebe  Loan  (Ireland)  Aet» 
980-986 

Proposed  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Louise — ^The  hostilities  on  the  Conti- 
nent— Primary  Education  Act:  The 
election  of  School  Boards — ^The  new 
capital  of  Italy  and  the  Pope,  1082- 
1088 

A  Dissenting  minister  officiating  in 
a  parish  church :  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
and  the  Vicar  of  Middleton-Tyas — 
The  investment  of  Paris — The  revival 
of  the  "  Eastern  question  " — ^A  king  for 
Spain,  1129-1185 

Bagenbaeh*t  "  History  of  the  Church  in 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies," 899 

ffamiitom,  the  late  Dr.  James:  a  sketch, 


Bamilton,  Sir  William,  Veiteh's  Memoir 
o(,328 

HOME-mSSIONARY  CORRESPOND- 

EWCE 
Aberyitwyth,  84,  871,  660,  9S6 
Ayr-,  Stewarton,  1044 
Banff:  Portessie,  181,  659 
Barnstaple :  Lynton,  87^) 
Birkemhead,  276 
Bramley  :  Farnley,  564,  936 
Brecon :  BnUth,  660 
Cambridge:  Saffron- Walden,  180,  563. 

658 
C^litle,  468 
Croydon,  1188 
Dutriet' Meetings,  annual :  extracts  from 

Reports  presented  to  the,  660,  754 
Lancaster,  468, 1140 
Dnmbtirton,  659 
Eastbourne,  870 
Edinburgh :  Bathgate,  1044 
FUey,  1140 

Frome:  Warminster,  180,  467,  936 
Oerman  work  in  London,  273,  104S 
Glasgow:  John-street,  468,  563,  736 

— Cathcart-road,  1140 
Guildford,  369 
Hgde,  872 
Jersey,  275 
Jupenile    Sowu^Misshnarg    AstodM- 

turns,  encouraging  increase  of,  8i 
Kendal:  Ambleside,  468 
Kingston  and    Cobham:     Walton-oa- 

Thames,  83 
Liverpool:  Pitt-street,  871 
Llandudno,  872,  658 
London:     (^ty-road:    Chetpier-aUflf, 

178,  662, 1048— Hoxton,  274,  467, 

955— Spitalfidds,  178,  754— Beth- 

nal-Oreen,  657— Bow  Common,  735 

— (3anning-Town,  82, 755 — London : 

South-east,  179 
Nantwiek:  Crewe.  876,  568, 11S9 
Norwich,  83, 180 
Preston,  956 
RJkgl,  180 
Rotherham,  564 
St.  Alban's :  Watford.  75i 
Sh^ld:  Norfolk-atnet,  Hadey,  S72, 

659— Ebeneier,  564 
SUfleg:  Saltaiie,  660 
Southampton,  84,  563,  9U 
South-Shields:  Jarrow-o»>iyBe,  937 
Stratfrrd,  755 
Uxbridga  and   BUkwumswoHh,   273, 

568,  668 
Wigan,  S78 
WillUon,  276,  1189 
Windsor :  Chertaey,  563 
Zetland  Islands :  Lerwidr,  469 

Eoots,  Dm.  "  UvM  of  tka  AnUtthspt 
•fCtatiAtu7,"lU 
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LFFERART  NOTICES,  eontinusd. 
FUA*s  "Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Elo* 

quence/*  etc.,  646 
FlamanJk's  "Miud  and  Manner;    or. 

Diversities  of  Life,"  648 
Foster's  •'Christian  Purity;    or.  The 

Rentage  of  Faith,"  924 
Oift-Booka  for  Children  and  Young 

P^rwiw,  1128,  1129 
Gloag*e  "  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles," 
450 
Godwin's   ''Gospel   according  to  St. 

Mark,"  448 
Goodwin's  "Whole  Armour  of  God,"452 
Guesfe  "  Fidelia  Fiske  :  the  Story  of  a 

Consecrated  Life,"  458 
IIeUier*9  "  Memoir  of  the  Rer.  Michael 
Coulson  Taylor :  with  Extracts  from 
his  Correspondence,"  921 
Henderson**  "  Dictionary  and  Concord- 
ance  of    the    Names    of    Persons, 
Places,   and  Terms,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures," 362 
mWs  "  Arrangement,"  76 
Hoffman's  "  Prophecies  of  our  Lord  and 

His  Apostles,"  166 
Hood's  "  World  of  Anecdote,"  171 
Jackson's    (G.    H.)     "Chimes    firom 

Heaven's  Belfry,"  861 
Jacison's  (Thonus,  M.A.)  "  Our  Dumb 

Neighbours,"  75 
Jacoby's  "  History  of  British  Method- 
ism and  its  Extension  in  the  British 
Colonies."  etc.,  927 
Jesus  Christ  (he  Centre,  etc.,  1 124 
John  Wesley  in  Company  with  High 

Churchmen,  464 

Lange  and  Fay's  "  Commentary  on  the 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,"  924 

Jjewis's  "Byewayi  of  the  Bible,"  1029 

M'aellan's  "  Fourth  Nicene  Council," 

etc.,  648 
iPMillan's  "Fulness  of  the  Spirit/' 

etc ,  1028 
Martyn's  "  Christ  of  the  Gospels,"  647 
MelodiaLiffina^Wn 
Morison's  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 

according  to  Matthew,"  449 
NeUon's  "Journal,"  76 
Newman's  "  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar 

of  Assent,"  922 
Osbom's  "Outlines  of  Wesleyan  Bibli- 
ography ;  or,  A  Record  of  Methodist 
Literatare  from  the  Beginning,"  70 
Parker's  (Mrs.)  "Annals  of  the  Chris- 

tian  Church,"  1129 
Fatres  Christiani   AngUeani:   "Ser- 
mons by  John  Widiife,"  860 
Patterson's  "Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
underlying  the  Rerelation  of  Redemp- 
tion," 1127 
Feck's'  'Central  Ideaof  Christianity,''649 
Fike's  "  Ancient  Meetiag-Hoiaes,"  925 
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JJTERJEr  NOTICES,  continued. 

Foweft "  Brcviates,"  1031 

Freuense's  "Early  Years  of  Chris- 
tianity," 78 

FridhanCt  "  Doom  of  the  UDJost ;  or. 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Puniah- 
ment,"  etc.,  1128 

RSmusafs  "John  Wesley  et  le  M^ 
thoditme,"  266 

Bigg*s  "  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbath  Law 
before  and  after  Chriat,"  172,  264 
— "  History  and  present  Position  of 
Primary  Edocation  in  England,  and 
in  Connection  with  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism," 861 

Bobinson's  "Suggestive  Commentary, 
with  Critical  and  Homiletical  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  1080 

2Zo//a»,  J.  L.,  "Life"of,76 

Rule's  "Councils,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem," 266—"  History  of  the  Kara- 
ite Jews,"  645— "Holy  Sabbath 
instituted  in  Paradise,  and  perfected 
through  Christ,"  1026 

Sehqfe  "History  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  1028 

Science  and  the  Ootpel ;  or,  The 
Church  and  the  Nations,  1126 

Secular  Annotatione  on  Scripture 
Texts,  1129 

Simon's  (H.)  "Joy  of  Sufferinjc,"  74 

Simon's  (John  S.)  "Methodism  in 
Dorset,"  1025 

&nith's  (R.  P.)  "Holiness  through 
Faith,"  1123 

Smith's  (Rev.  T.)  "Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Bairstow,"  76 — ^"Memoirs 
of  Captain  George  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
Smith,  of  Bridlington-CJoay,"  453 

Speed's  "The  BoiSerer's  Leap,  and 
other  Poems,"  452 

Spooner's  "Ten  Minutes'  Readings  in 
the  Book  of  G^esis,"  647 

Stevens's  "Methodist  Plans,"  etc., 
1027 

Stevenson's  "Methodist  Hymn-Book 
and  its  Associations,"  451 

Strackan's  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Leigh,"  ete.,  1026 

Tennyson's  "Holy  Grail,  and  other 
Poems,"  858 

The  Methodist  Scholar^  Hymn-Book, 
361 

The  Mother's  Friend,  75 

The  Fictorial  Explanatory  New  Testa- 
ment, 458 

The  Sours  Inquiries  answered  in  the 

Words  of  Scripture,  1128 
The  Speaker's  Commentary,  458 
Tindall's  **  Wesleyan-Methodist  Atlas, 
Section  I..  928 

Wakeless  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Wesleys ; 
illustrative  of  their  Character  and 
personal  History,"  171 
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ZITSRJRT  NOTICES,  continued. 
Wermulierus's    "Spirituall  and  most 

precious  Perle,"  452 
Wesley's    (Revs.    John    and   Charlei) 

"  PoeUcal  Works."  Vol.  VI.,  163- 

Vol  VII.,  447— Vol.  VIII.,  920- 

Vol.  IX.,  1023 
Willis's  "Blossomings  in  the  Appk- 

Country,"  1082 
Winer's  "  Grammar  of  the  New-Testa- 

ment  Diction,"  861 
Wiseman's    "Men     of     Faith;     or. 

Sketches  from  the  Book  of  Judges," 

644 
Wolfe's  "  Sermons  on  Subjects  more  or 

less  interesting  at  the  Present  Time," 

1121 
Woolley's  "  Monica,"  1081 

Madagascar,  the  martyr  church  of,  304 
—"work"  on  noticed,  171.  See  sUo 
Religious  Intelliobncz,  Gchkeal. 

Methodism,  the  literature  of,  "work"  oo, 
noticed.  70 — Dr.  Uagenbach's  accouiit 
of,  408 — history  of  its  extension  in  the 
British  Colonies,  "  work "  on,  notieed, 
9i7— sketch  of  "in  Dorset."  1025.  See 
also  Channel  Islands,  Early  Method- 
ism,  and  Staffordshire  Conference. 

Methodists  and  their  work:  Epiacopaiiaa 
"  local  preaehera,"  542 

Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund, 
1114 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETT,  WESLETjy. 
Anniversary  of  the  Society.  Anooal 
Meeting:  abstract  of  the  Report, 
557 — apeech  of  William  Shepherd 
AUen,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  (Chairmao,)  554; 
Rev.  Dr.  Jobaon,  President  of  the 
Conference,  789;  Rev.  Dr.  Statej, 
741 ;  Rev.  G.  T.  Perka,  M  A  .  743 ; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Dunn,  744;  Mr.  Henry 
Fowler,  746;  Rev.  £.  E.  Jenkini. 
M.A.,  747;  Rev.  Charlea  Hajdoo, 
750 ;  Rev.  Thomas  Vaaey,  751 


c< 


Modem  thought "  and  the  AthanasieM 
Creed,  526 


New  Testament,  John  Wealey'a  revision 
of  the,  501 

Fantheism  not  a  religion,  1078 
Fapacy,  dethronement  of  the,  990 

FOETRT. 

"  All  souls  are  Mine,"  1136 

"  Dulds  JesUf  spes  pauperis,"  368 

«/   ieliepe    in    ike    Holy     Ghott," 

by  Lord  Kinloeh,  656 
Imemrd  Fidory,  hj  Pn^eator  FphaB, 

1040  ^ 
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RELIOIOUS INTEILIQENCE,  GENE- 
RAL, continued, 

Italy:  Death  of  Dr.  De  Sanctis  at 
Florence,  278— circulation  of  the 
Bible  in,  374 — the  Waldeusian  mis- 
sions in,  666— a  "free"  Italian 
Church,  Mikn,  1049 

Italy  under  the  Papacy,  89 

Japan,  persecution  of  Christiana  in> 
1044 

Madagascar,  reinforcement  of  mission- 
aries in,  89 — ^burning  of  the  royal 
idols  in,  183 — the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in,  878 

Mexico,  religious  movement  in,  280 

New  Hebrides,  the  evangeUzation  Oj 
the :  Aneityum,  182 

Persia :  the  Babees,  1144 

Polynesia :  the  Tuamotu  Islands,  184 

Bomanists  among  the  poor  of  London, 
activity  of  the,  85 

"Rome,  new  canons  of  the  Church  of,  875 

Russia  and  Sweden:  the  Greek  and 
Lutheran  Churches,  1142 

Spain  and  religious  liberty,  1141 

Switzerland:  religious  crisis  at  Geneva, 
875 — the  national  church  of  Geneva : 
declaration  of  principles  by  pastors, 
568 

The  Jrchbishop  of  Dublin  and  High 
Church  manuals,  662 

The  Council  at  Rome :  the  Protestant 
Alliance,  and  the  Pope's  appeal,  281 

The  Council,  the  German  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  757 

The  Evangelical  Alliance:  old  Rome 
and  New  York,  567 

The  Greek  Church  and  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  1048 

The  Ritualists  and  confesstonal-boxes, 
661 

Reviews*  See  J  ministry  of  love  to  the 
steering,  Ancient  meeting- houses  in 
the  metropolis,  French  mediaval  ro- 
mances, Gladstone,  Hagenbaeh,  Hamil- 
ton {Dr.  James),  Hamilton  {Sir  Wil- 
liam), Hook,  Indian  Missions,  Krum- 
macher,  Madagascar,  Modem  thought. 
Primitive  man,  Puritanism  and  St» 
Paul,  Skelton,  Spurgeon*s  Sermons, 
"The  Church  and  the  Jge/*  The 
Gallican  Church  and  the  Papacy,  The 
Hulsean  Lecture,  The  Modsbn  Pul- 
pit, "  Universal  restoration"  Van 
Lennep,  Wesley,  Winer* 

Roman  infallibility  rebuked^  828 

Science   and   religion,  thoughts  on  the 

connection  between,  124 
Skelton,  Philip :  a  biography,  529,  682, 

717 
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Social  morality  and  original  tin,  49 

South,  Dr.,  notice  of,  418 

Spain,    See  Glance  at  Pubuo  Occur- 

REircES,    and    Religious    Intilli- 

GiNCE,  General. 
Spurgeon*8  {Rev.  C,  H.)   sermons:   free 

grace  and  predestination,  1099 
Staffordshire  Conference,  the  North,  640 
Stowe,  Mrs.,  and  the  Byron  oontrorerty, 

810 

TBITS  ILLUSTRATED.  See  also  ^ToriV 
BibUea,  Theological  Studibe,  The 
Prayers  of  St,  Paul,  IFiner,  New 
Testament, 

Genesis  ii.  17 777, 1070 

Genesis  XV.  15, 18    149 

1  Kings  ziii.  1-82    680 

Isaiah  Uu.  10-12 908 

Jeremiah  xlnii.  89    406 

Eiekiel  xviii.  4   1186 

Mark  X.  14 1094 

Lnke  viit  7  206 

Luke  xU.  16-21    491 

John  xix.  80 810 

Romans  Tiii.  28-89 623 

1  Corinthians  ix.  27   1106 

Philippians  i.  21  464 

PhiHppians  iv.  8  726 

Hebrews  xii.  22-24  972 

«  The  Church  and  the  Age,"  605,  688 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Pope 

of  Rome,  907 
The  GalHcan  Church  and  the  Papacy,  602 
The  higher  education  of  women,  699 
The  Hulsean  Lecture  for  1869.. .587 
The  "  Moabite  "  inscription,  406 

The  Modern  Pulpit:  I.  Madaren's 
Sermons,  31 — II.  Bevis's  Sermons,  186 


The  primers  of  St,  Paul:   Preliminary, 
18;  analysis,  102;   salnUtions,   298 
invocations,    298;     greetings,     299 
formulas  of   salutation,    299;    grace 
mercy,    and     peace,     800;    benedie 
tions,  892;  valedictory  formulas,  892 
the     apostolical     benediction,      895 
Eucharisticsl,  591 ;  the  formal  thanks- 
givings,   592 ;   the  Thessalonian  Epis- 
tles :  thanksgivings  for  the  success  of 
the  Gospel,  592;  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians :  the  gifts  and  consolations 
of  grace,    597 ;    the    Epistle  to   the 
Romans,  872 ;  the  Epistles  of  the  im- 
prisonment, 874 ;  the  pastoral  Epistles, 


876;  cjaenlations,  878;  the  victory, 
878 ;  Christ's  triumphal  4»roeession, 
879 ;  the  zeal  of  'Htns,  880 ;  the  un- 
speakable gift,  880 ;  the  new  obedience, 
881 ;  deliverance  from  the  body  of  death, 
881 

The  railway  tunnel  under  the  Alps,  995 
The  reliyion     of    the    poets:    Robert 

Southey,  1088 
The  Romish  CouneU  and  the  "  liherel " 

Catholics,  248 
The  " social" problem  and  philosophical 

philanthropists,  460 
The  tower,  the  temple,  and  the  minster : 

the  temple,  86,  188;  St.  Panl**  Cross, 

222;  the  Minster,  818,  411,  515 
The  Vaiican  and  Nicma :  a  contrast,  65 

Theological  Studies  :  Tht  doctrine  of 
justification  by  futh,  912— The  Holy 
Spirit's  witness,  lOII 

To  the  reader,  1 

"  Universal  restoration,"  1001 


»t 


Fan  Lennep*s  **  Travels  in  Asia  Minor, 
804 


Wesley,  Rev.  Charles,  list  of  the  publica- 
tionsof,  70 :  his  connection  with  West- 
mmster  School,  419.  See  also  Early 
Methodist  Dignitaries,  and  LrrsiARY 
Notices. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of,  70 — his  opinion  of  Bishop 
Pearson's  work  '*  on  the  Creed,"  193— 
Mr.  Urlin's  work  on  "  Wesley's  Place 
in  Church  History,"  reviewed,  215^ — 
M.  R^nsat's  review  of  the  French 
history  of  his  "  Life  and  Work,"  266— 
Br.  Hagenbaeh's  deseription  of,  403- 
405— "John  Wesley  in  Company  with 
High-Chnrehmen,"  noticed,  454— revi- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  by,  501 — 
list  of  quotations  from.  English  ports 
in  his  *'  Works,"  523- his  visiU  to 
Burslem,  640,  641 — a  new  bust  o^ 
650 — his  account  of  his  Esther's  death, 
988.  See  also  Channel  Islands,  Early 
Methodist  Dignitaries,  and  LrrEiART 
Notices. 

Wesley,  Rev.  Samud,  sen.,  short  account 
of  his  death,  988 

Winer^s  "Treatise  on  the  Gnrnmar  cf 
New-Testament  Greek,"  420 
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{ MEMOIRS,  continued, 
Lueatt  RcT.  Samuel  (a), 

97 
Faialey,  Mr.  George,  769 
Towell,  Mr.  Walter,  8 
Thornton,  Bev.  William 
L.,  M.A.,  481,  577 

RECENT  DEATHS, 
Armitage,  Mrs.  Esther, 

1056 
Armttead,  Mrs.    Sarah, 

672 
Arnold,  Mr.  Thomas,479 
Baucif,  Mrs.   Snsannah, 

884 
Beilbff,  Nancy,  288 
Carr,  Mr.  Benjamin  F., 

192 
Carr^  Mr.  James,  1055 
Carr,  Mrs.  S.,  287 
Clarke,    Mr.  Ardiihald, 

574 
Clarkton,  Mrs.,  192 
Clement,  Mrs.,  1054 
Colline,  Mr.  H.,  882 
Corderotf,  Mrs.  Hannah 

Maria,  1056 
Culltoiek,  Mr.   Edward, 

478 
Darnell,  Mrs.  Mary,  574 
Davies,  Mr.  Thomas,  960 
Donkertley,  Hannah,  767 
Ellerton,  Mrs.  Dorothy, 

881 
Ellward,  Mr.  John,  883 
Floyd,  Mrs.,  1151 
i^ox,  Mr.  George,  96 
Franklin,  Mrs.,  480 
Fumits,  Mr.  Robert,  768 
George,    lAx,  Abrdiam, 

864 
Gibson,  Mr.  Brian,  888 
Ginder,  Mr.  Richard  L., 

960 
Glew,  Mrs.,  888 
Graham,    Mr.   William, 

94 
Griffith,  Mrs.  Sarah,  864 
Groombridge,  Mr.  James, 

672 
JTamiIton,'Mr.  JohvL,  191 
Hankinson,  Mr.  Joseph 

H.,  574 
Hardaere,  Mr.    Robert, 
191 


RECENT  DEATBS,  eon- 
tinned, 
Harris,  Mrs.  Sarah  S., 

671 
Hawkins,    Mr.    James, 

959 
Haworih,   WiUiam   Vo- 

lum,  287 
Hemstock,    Mr.    Benja- 
min, 767 
Hibbert,    Miss    Larinia, 

575 
i7»//^,  Mr.,  288 
i7(d^,  Mrs.  Ann,  288 
Higgins,  James   Henry, 

286 
Hindson,  Miss  M.A.,  478 
Holmes,  Mr.  Charles,  767 
Johnson,    Mr.    William, 

958 
Kenyan,  Mr.  Henry,  384 
JTtii^,  Mrs.  Mary,  1151 
Laws,  Mr.  Thomas,  960 
JUpscombe,  Mr.   James, 

1152 
Llewellyn,  Mr.  John,  959 
Lyons,     Mrs.    Isabella^ 

1151 
Maidmentj   Mrs,    Mary 

Anne,  573 
Mason,  Mrs.   Charlotte, 

287 
Middleton,  Mrs.    Ruth, 

1055 
Mullins,  Mr.  Charles,  96 
Nance,  Mr.  James,  767 
Packharnis,  Miss  Jsne^ 

190 
Parkinson,  Mrs.  Ann,  96 
Parry,  Mrs.  Sarah,  1151 
P^tf*,  Mr.  W.,  479 
Pennington,   Mrs.  Jane, 

1151 
Pollard,     Mrs.     Mary, 

1056 
Pratten,  Mrs.    H.    6., 

1054 
Ptf//^,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 

882 
RoUinson,     Mr.    John, 

1055 
Slater,    Mrs.    Elizabeth, 

768 
6^r/,  Mrs.  Mary,  480 
Smith,  Mrs.  Martha,  576 
Smith,  Rer.  WUliam,  888 
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BECENT  DEATHS,  con- 
tinued. 
Show,  Mr.  William,  1152 
SjpanioH,    Mr.    William, 

676 
Spetuleift  Mr.    William, 

95 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Martha,  480 
Thompson,    Mrs.    Jane, 

969 
T%waUes,  Hannah,  888 
Trevor,  Mr.  Joseph,  958 
Wake,  Mrs.,  384 
WaiJHfu,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 

671 
Weiherell,  Mr.  Nathaniel, 

478 
White,  Miss  4nn,  288 
Wresford,  Mr.    Thomas 

John,  578 
Wright,  Mr.  Joseph,  575 
Wright,  Mrs.  Lncy,  888 


WESLEY  AN  MINISTERS 
who  have  died  during 
the    year.  Conference 
record  of: 
Barber^  Aqnila,  950 
Bird,  Wmiam,  852 
Collier,  John,  947 
Oravehaw,  John  (▲),  961 
DanieU,  Henry,  944 
Davies,  Henry,  945 
Lames,  William  (a).  854 
Exl^,  WiUiam,  950 
Tieid,  Benjamin,  851 
lUzgerald,  Thomas  Mof- 

&t.  946 
Fletcher,  Adam,  858 
Hamdcock,  William  John, 

949 
Hannah,  John,  946 
Harpur,  Edward,  953 
Harrison,  John  C.,  946 
Haewell,  John  Partis,  950 


WESLETJN  UINISTERS, 
couiiHued. 
Jersey,  Henri  de.  952 
Keeling,  Isaac,  850 
Llogd,  John,  851 
Locking,  Charles,  851 
M*Choan,  Peter,  948 
Moss,  William  S.  F.,  947 
Newton,  John,  949 
Fratt,     James     Calcut., 

953 
Raynar,  Joseph,  852 
Relph,  John,  854 
Ritchie,  Charles  Bumdl. 

945 
Rorte,      Charles    Cook, 

952 
Rowe,  Samuel,  952 
Shearman,  Willi sm,  855 
Smith,  WUliam,  854 
Tidyman,  James,  953 
Figis,  Everard,  855 


* 

I 
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Januarg, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


LIST  OP  THE  PORTRAITS. 

^EY.  GbORQI  BLlHCHrLOWBK. 

Rev.  Hehet  Castlk. 

Rev.  Thomas  WiTHiMOToir. 

Rev.  John  Oostick. 

Ret.  Samuel  Romillt  Hall,  Preaideat  of  the  Conference, 

1868. 
Ret.  Richaed  Serokaiit. 
Ret.  Joseph  Poetbst; 
Ret.  John  Walter. 
Rev.  William  L.  BirfKS,  President  of  the  Aostralauan 

Conference,  1869. 
Ret.  Jacob  Morton,  F.R.A.S. 
Ret.  Samitel  Datirs. 
Ret.  Wiluam  M.  Bunteno. 
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